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AUT.  I.-TUE  SOUTH  iWD  HEIi  REMEDIES. 

A*  a  public  journoliiit,  with  all  the  rvupoDiiilnlitiM  of  the  poiition,  we  ban 
tutnr  bMttateil,  on  eveiy  proper  occasion,  to  aver  openly  and  boldly  our  opinions 
Opontlwgival  questions  which  are  now  shaking  the  pillnn  of  the  rcdcnil  Union. 
W«  bdwve  that  the  pOBilion  of  the  South  is  one  of  extreme  peril — thai  Uiktiijir 
comuel  from  her  dutrncitont,  her  opponeats  have  been  gathering  ittrrn;^h,  and 
will  soon  be  trrtsittttiU ;  that  no  sense  of  "  rotaming  justice"  bos  yet  bern  ox- 
hthitrd  by  them  ;  that  no  olivo  bnmrh  of  peace  has  Ihwu  londcretl,  which  nay 
with  safely  be  arcoptvil ;  and  no  earnest  ofTordod  at  all  satisfactory  of  future  ro- 
poitt  and  equal  rights  under  the  Ck>nsttlution. 

Notwithstanding  these  an  our  views,  there  are  othon,  we  know,  who  think 
diffrrenUy.  and  among  tbeui  some  of  our  most  valued  friends,  whos«  palrtotism 
and  eminent  character^  place  them  above  all  suspicion.     We  cannot  denounce, «  ' 
bat  must  respect  their  differences  of  opinion,  and  accord  to  ihem  a   faithAU 
bearing. 

In  such  a  spirit  wt  publinh  the  annexed  paper.  It  is  tho  voice,  without  doubt, 
of  a  respectable  minority  of  the  Southern  people,  and  has  on  undeniable  right 
to  be  heard  through  the  pages  of  a  magazine  Uko  ours,  which  betougs  to  no  state 
nor  party,  but  professes  to  bo  the  organ  of  tho  enhre  Sctttk.  In  the  same  spirit 
We  shall  publish  an  answer,  if  it  be  furnished  lo  us.  from  any  competent  source. 
Heaven  send  the  South  moderation,  yet  firmness  and  decision  *. — respect  for  the 
constituted  authorities,  yol  regard  for  her  own  peerless  Aonor,  rigku  end  libertwM. 
in  this  fearful  crisis  * — [Emtob.] 

For  years  past  it  has  beon  evidont,  that  the  greatest  danger  to  the 
coDtinuancc  of  the  Republic  lay  in  the  didbrent  viuws  taken  by  the 
Nortiiem  and  tho  Southern  states,  of  the  institution  of  domcistiG  slavery. 
Since  the  queHlion  was  first  mooted,  upon  the  admission  of  the  Statt^ 
of  Missouri,  the  eloinonta  ofacclional  strife  have  existed;  for  atime, 
apparently  inftctivc,  or  nearly  ao,  but  for  the  last  liileen  years,  day 
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by  day  gathering  strength ;  ajid  during  tlie  last  five  or  six  years  with 
oiarining  ra|ii*iity.  T!ie  Southern  sUU'm,  dnring  this  time,  have  seemed 
not  to  be  awan*  of  the  true  slate  of  things,  Tliey  hiive  slumbered, 
undisturbe<i,  as  !f  iiti(t>rioenied,  at  the  threttlt^ning  ruuttt^riiiga  of  the 
Htorni.  ITiDy  have  noted  iis  if  thoy  did  not  observe  the  wlvAndng 
public  opinions  of  the  North,  «nd  of  the  world,  upon  thii  subjent,  of  all 
oth(trs  the  most  vital  li»  tJietn.  It  is  idle  to  deny  that  repnibation  of 
their  uit(iitutiuii»i»lVltin  foreign  countries  equally  as  strong  a»  in  some 
parts  of  our  oflr*n,  Our  domestic  policy  is  condemned  in  Europe,  in 
terms  as  violent  an  those  used  by  the  Abolitionists  of  the  Nortli.  We 
Btill  think  we  can  aflord  to  laugh  at  the  notions  of  the  former,  though 
at  time«,  indignation  at  wanton  insults  is  deeply  excited.  So  we  have 
thought  we  could  disregard,  and  pi-aotically  have  disregarded,  the  evi- 
dences presented,  of  the  deep  hostility  planted  in  the  Northern  breast 
against  us,  and  our  systems  of  policy. 

It  is  true,  that  nil  have  not  slumbered  so  soundly — some  from  time  to 
time  have  sounded  the  alarm  ;  but  how  li.ive  thi-y  been  heeded  ?  The 
pages  of  our  leading  pcriodiouls  fitnii^ih  proof,  that  ihe  position  of  the 
8i>uth  has  been  ponderc<l  upon  ;  that  its  duty  in  ridation  to  the  in- 
ferior race  of  men  in  its  mid«t,  has  been  <!<)nhidcred ;  that  its  duly  in 
relation  t<j  the  ac^juisition  of  ten*itory,  winch  has  thrown  the  apple  of 
discord  in  themidnt  of  the  country,  has  been  sought  alVr;  the  lu»t<iry 
of  the  great  social  revolutions  in  Europe  baa  been  explored,  to  aid 
our  people  and  our  legislators,  by  lessoni*  drawn  frf»m  the  experience 
of  the  past ;  but  where  is  tlie  evidcnee  that  the  alarms,  which  from 
time  to  time  have  been  Rounded,  have  sunk  into  the  public  mind? 
What  system  of  leijislation  Ims  been  adopted,  witli  a  statesman-like 
forethought  of  the  difTicultics  and  duties  of  our  position  1  Iti.stead  of 
boldly  looking  our  situation  in  the  face,  and  aided  with  all  the  ll^ihts 
in  the  power  of  history  and  calm  reflection  to  furnish  ns,  acting  with 
the  consideration  that  betwymes  our  position,  but  to*j  often  mere 
Imughty  denunciations  have  been  east  upon  the  heads  of  our  malign- 
era,  and  ejcasperating  threats  of  reeii-itjuicti  to  thuir  unwarrantable  ag- 
gresflkffks  have  been  passed  by  our  st^ite  authorities. 

Time  was  when,  by  a  wise  consideration  of  our  domestic  concerns, 
the  real  objections  to  our  systems  could  have  been,  to  a  great  extent, 
obviated,  and  the  feelings  of  those  worthy  of  attention  conciliated 
towards  us ;  not  that  the  right  to  dictate  to  us,  or  to  interfere  with 
our  aflairA,  is  to  the  slightest  degree  admitted.  'ITic  cxcilusive  eonti-ol 
of  the  subject  is  a  matter  about  which  there  is  no  room  for  dispute. 
We  must  maintain  it,  at  all  and  every  hazard,  llic  flrst  attempt  to 
interfere,  or  even  to  advise,  must  be  promptly  resisted ;  the  respon- 
sibility is  upon  us  alone,  the  supremo  and  exclusive  control  must  rest 
with  us. 

Very  diflerent  from  the  admission  of  such  a  right  to  interfere,  is 
ibe  adoption  by  our  own  authority  of  a  scheme  of  policy,  the  efTcet 
of  which  would  be,  to  disarm  objections ;  although  such  s<.']ieme  may 
have  had  its  origin  in  a  knowledge  of  the  existcjice  of  thesQ  objec- 
tions, and  its  end  may  have  beun  to  disann  them.  No  institution 
devised  or  regulated  by  man  is  perfect;  tlie  defeots  ofeaofa  are  more 
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Rely  to  be  disoovered  by  its  onemies  than  ita  friends ;  and  wisdom 
is  not  above  taking  counsel,  even  ofan  enemy.  If,  in  mattera  of  po- 
litical concern,  an  error  can  be  removed,  or  an  advantage  obt^ned, 
duty  requires  of  the  autburlty  that  controls,  timt  that  error  be  re> 
moved,  and  that  advantage  be  secured.  As  individuala,  and  as  so* 
cieties,  men  artt  so  connet^tied,  that  they  must  govern  themselves  by 
princaplc9t  not  alt^^gothor  at  variance  with  the  cornmnn  sense  of  mao- 
kind.  Tlie  romtnon  judgiucnt  of  !uen,  or  the  public  opinion  of  the 
society  with  which  we  are  brought  in  contact,  as  individuals,  is  a 
power  that  no  iiion  can  wholly  disregard.  So  tlie  public  opinion  of 
>  the  world  in  national  aflatra,  is  a  power  tbat  sooner  or  later  wUl  be 
board  ;  and  true  statesmanship  consists,  not  in  wantonly  disregarding 
its  behests,  nor  in  blindly  follrtwiiig  tliem,  but  in  consulting  its  viuw^ 
and  BO  acting  aa  to  avoid  a  shock  to  its  sense  of  right,  till  it  can  be 
enlightened  or  modiHcd.  It  is  in  the  recognition  of  Uiis  truth  that 
|»oUtical  wisdom  consists ;  and  it  is  in  following  the  counsels  it  sug- 
gesta,  that  convulsiona  are  escaped,  and  potidnd  security  obtained. 

It  may  not  agree  with  our  pride  of  independence  thus  to  act,  and 
probably  will  not  accord  with  the  feeling  of  the  times,  to  divert  the 
attention  of  our  people  tu  this  truth ;  but  it  will  cerUutily  tend  to 
OUT  advantage  tu  heed  the  lessons  of  experience,  however  unpalatable 
they  nmy  be. 

No  one  can  doubt,  but  at  this  time  the  publio  mind  of  the  South 
is  greatly  excited,  in  view  of  the  feeling  displayed  by  the  people  of 
Uie  Northern  states  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  This  excitement  has, 
AS  It  were,  been  brought  to  a  head,  by  the  discussions  that  have  oo- 
curred  in  Congress  upon  the  admission  of  California  to  the  Union, 
and  the  formation  of  governments  over  the  territories  recently  ac- 
quired from  Mexico.  It  has  now  reached  such  a  point  as  to  render 
oalm  consideration  of  our  position,  and  our  duticji,  nearly  out  of  the 
question.  With  many,  the  time  for  on  examination  of  these  things 
ma  pnimnd  ;  they  have  no  thought  for  any  thing  but  resistOQoc ;  the 
measure,  mode,  or  means  of  resistance  is  not  even  thought  of,  while 
the  coDaequeac«s,  whether  advantageous  or  the  contrary,  have  scarcely 
rsoeived  toe  slightest  rejection.  In  the  midst  of  an  excitement  so 
tu-  advanced,  it  is  not  now  proposed  to  discuss  the  course  of  conduct 
the  South  owes  it  to  herself,  and  to  her  position  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  to  adopt,  in  relation  to  her  domestic  institutions.  Perhaps  a 
Kiand  policy  would  dictAte,  at  this  present  time,  that  nothing  in  that 
-mqr  should  be  done  or  even  said,  lest  it  give  countenance  to  the  as* 
somd  right  of  other  people  to  interfere  in  our  afliurs.  Perhaps  an 
obstinate  silence  on  this  subject  is  now  the  course  of  prudence.  Let 
[•  the  North  attend  to  ila  business,  and  we  will  attend  to  ours,  is  the 
rrply  we  are  certainly  disposed  to  make,  to  the  superfluous  charity 
they  exhibit  towards  us. 

At  present,  the  point  to  which  the  Soutliem  mind  is  looking,  is, 
how  shall  we  act  in  the  now  stale  of  things,  and  in  view  of  the  actual 
legislation  already  had  upon  the  subject  of  controversy  1 

A  series  of  laws  have  been  passed  by  the  National  Legislature, 
•mbradng  all  the  questions  at  issue  between  the  two  great  sections 
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of  the  ooimtry.  Opinions  are  divided  upon  the  pr<^rirty  of  tlnM 
Iflws.  as  a  system  nvowedly  prciposed  to  settle  the  diflerenoes 
pending.  Some,  at  thti  South,  think  the  oHTort  is  a  denJAl  to  hor  of 
her  rights,  a  granting  of  the  whole  dispute  to  the  North,  and  that  in 
their  passage  Congreaa  has  been  recreant  in  its  duty  to  the  Southern 
states.  Others  do  not  discover  such  violation  of  duty  as  would  jus- 
tify resistance.  Probably,  however,  a  vast  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  Southern  states  see,  in  the  I'rosent  Mpect  of  a^irs,  serious  cause 
of  anxiety  for  the  future,  and  feel  that  it  is  incumbent  on  the  people 
of  the  South  to  do  something  to  arrest  aggressions,  and  if  need  oe, 
put  themselves  in  a  position  to  repel  them.  Unfortunately  we  can- 
not all  think  alike  on  the  means  to  he  employed,  Unhappily,  some 
have  allowed  themselves  to  bo  stung  too  deeply  by  the  reproaches 
and  insults  of  the  North,  and  violent  and  ultra  modes  of  redrees  are 
openly  proclaimed. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  over-much  haste  is  shown.  Wo,  in  oora- 
mon  with  many,  believe  that  true  patriotism  does  not  yet  require  the 
agitation  of  the  severance  of  the  political  l>onds  of  the  country,  mneh 
less    their  actual  destruction  ;    that  groat  uncertainty  attends  the 
movements  now  sought  to  be  made,  and  undeniably  a  great  want  of 
unanimity.     If  a  majority  adopt  these  violent  means  of  redress,  a 
prosoriptivc  policy  towards  a  lai^e  niinoritj'  must  result.    Oppression 
and  injustice  will  bo  committed  by  their  countrymen,  toward  South- 
cm  men,  far  exceeding  the  injustice  complained  of  being  committed 
by  the  North,     llie  dicta  of  a  majority  are  not  necessarily  the  dea- 
aions  of  a  correct  reason,  and  do  not  of  Uiemselves  rightfully  chal- 
lenge obedience  at  the  hands  of  a  minority.    Notyranny  is  so  oppres- 
sive as  that  of  a  majority  in  a  so-calUxl  free  people — none  is  so  easily 
and  so  readily  exerted ;  none  for  which  redress  is  harder  to  he  found. 
The  absence  of  personal  responsibility,  in  such  oasee,  removes  the 
firmest  barrier  that  has  or  can  be  erected  in  favor  of  civil  liberty, 
and  to  which  the  most  despotic  monarch  must  pay  deference.    A 
majority,  in  a  community  such  as  ours,  may  become  the  most  op- 
pressive of  tyrants,  amenable  to  none,  injurious  alike  to  the  minority 
and  the  country  it  oppresses.     Symptoms  of  tltis  proscriptive  spirit 
are  even  now  beginning  to  show  themselves.     Witness  tlie  resolu. 
tious  passed  by  many  "Southern  Rights  Meetings;"  the  possession 
of  power  by  such  men  would  be  the  signal  for  the  total  overthrow  of 
a  fn^e  spirit  of  itn^iuiry.     Liberty  of  conscience  in  political  concerns 
would  be  abolished.     All  who  differ  in  opinion  from  the  majority — 
from  those  who  seek  the  so-called  security  of  their  country,  woidd  be 
denounced  a^;  enemies  of  the  South.     All  that  prefer  a  continuance 
of  the  union  of  the  states,  would  be  stigmatizwl  as  traitors  to  the 
honor  of  the  state.     Words,  sacred  to  patriotism,  will  bo  called  into 
free  use  by  the  dominant  majority.     The  minds  of  niany  will   be 
thereby  inflamed,  their  judgment  clouded,  their  feelings  excited  :  no 
name  will  be  too  base  to  bo  applied  to  an  opponent  that  cannot  think 
with  them.     It  may  he,  no  \iolence  will  be  deemtnl  iinjustifmble  to- 
wards those  thus  denounced  enemies  of  their  country. 

A  similar  spirit,  but  leas  vindictive,  would,  doubtloBs,  flLfise  on  the 
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pArt  of  the  other  side,  if,  after  an  excit4^d  struggle,  power  shuuld  re- 
nuun  with  them.  It  would  be  less  violent,  becau.se  their  policy  is 
fuatided  on  more  moderate  dootriucsi  than  are  announced  by  their  op- 
ponents Their  mioccss,  too,  would  not  result  in  the  destruction  or 
reorganixation  of  the  present  inBtitutions  of  society.  Societr^  would 
not  by  them  bo  thrown  from  its  regular  pathway — the  political  ma- 
chine would  remain  in  its  accustomed  found^tiuft  It»  operational 
doubtle^  would  become  more  vehement  than  usual,  but  not  bo  ve- 
hement as  to  end  in  its  own  destruction. 

In  Republican  gove-mmeuts,  a  majority  must  of  nocosmty,  for  the 
adce  of  order,  rule ;  no  other  Umi  can  be  practically  applied  to  de* 
dde  what  shall  be  the  mlo  of  conduct,  than  the  number  of  persona 
tlut  ibrces  the  adoption  of  the  rule ;  if  that  number  Ite  a  majority, 
geoerally  it  may  be  considered  safe  to  n^ard  the  opinion  correct.  In 
ordinary  times  the  opinion  la  sufficiently  correct  to  be  acted  on  with- 
out much  misgiving.  Vet  there  are  many  oaaea  where  we  know  the 
judgment  of  the  majority  is  fundauientally  wrung.  In  such  cases  the 
Biinority  abide  by  that  judgment,  beoauae  the  continued  good  order 
And  regularity  of  society  is  of  far  more  importance  to  them,  and  to 
Ihe  nation,  than  is  the  estabtlshment  of  the  <x*rroct  rule  in  that  par- 
Uottlar  case.  On  this  ba^is  avowedly  resta  the  authority  of  all  the 
American  governments.  TIub  principle,  in  fact,  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion  of  all  govemmcnta.  In  many  it  is  not  indeed  acknowledged ;  , 
in  many  it  is  dimly  seen ;  in  some  again,  it  is  seen,  but  the  military 
power  of  the  sovereign  so  &r  exce<^ds  tbe  strength  of  the  subject, 
tliat  practically  the  goremmcut  is  nearly  iudepeud«nt  of  the  govern^ 
ed.  ITiongh  the  government,  even  in  that  oaae,  is  largely  influenced 
by  the  public  opinion  of  that  and  the  surrouudtug  countries,  it  is  ao 
administered  that  open  conflict  with  that  opinion  i»,  as  far  as  possible, 
Avoided.  A  direct  conflict  between  a  govenmicnt  ibe  most  dcsitotic 
nod  powerful,  with  an  unanimous  decply-scatwi  public  opinion  of  the 
nation,  would  end  in  the  overthrow  of  the  former,  no  matter  how  well 
organized  and  powerful. 

Republican  forms  of  government  openly  adtnowledge  this  prinoi- 
plc,  and  base  their  organization  upon  the  will  of  the  majority.  Yet 
oven  in  these  governments  Uiere  have  been  provided  some  security 
against  the  dangers  of  an  unjust  operation  of  the  rulcL 

like  rule,  it  snonld  be  observB^l,  nbtalna  only  in  the  first  instance, 
viMa  tlie  organic  law  is  to  be  e8lablishe<l.  After  the  form  of  Gov- 
ernment is  established,  the  power  to  act,  to  carry  on  the  details  of 
leglslatave,  judicial  and  executive  authority,  is  vested  in  fewer  and 
fewer  hands,  till  the  veto  power  is  left  to  the  sound  discretion  of  only 
a  single  mind,  aided  by  such  lights  as  hia  knowledge  and  experience 
oen  eommand. 

The  object  of  these  limitations  is  to  Rccnrc  the  ooramunity  against 
the  wild  acts  nf  a  mere  multitude,  and  procure  the  result,  as  far  as 
possible,  of  deliberate  judgment  upon  the  measures  tiat  are  proposed 
to  be  enacted. 

We  have  ordainedl,  for  our  still  greater  security,  written  Oanslitu- 
tutt^  that  are  supposed  to  represent  the  decisions  of  tho  matured 
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judgmentof  the  whole  people  in  matters  competent  for  that  authority' 
to  decide,  and  to  ackno'wlcdffc  the  existence  of  thoso  rights  tJiat  are 
inherent  in  man,  and  beyond  the  authority  of  all  ejirthly  powers.  No 
one  doubts  there  exist  such  rights.  Liberty  of  conscience  in  relrgioua 
matters  is  one ;  freedom  of  opinion  on  all  matters,  vbether  of  flecu- 
lar  or  religious  concern,  is  another  of  these  rights ;  and  they  remain, 
of  right,  undisturi^,  unless  they  lead  the  holder  to  overt  acta  inju- 
rious to  society  :  then  the  good  order  of  society  is  felt  to  be  of  more 
ralue  than  is  the  individual  right  of  the  offendiug  individual.  For 
the  protection  of  these  individual  and  collective  rights,  (>ourt3  of  ju»- 
tice  are  organized  ^  they  are  meant  to  secure  justice,  a  universal  right 
to  all,  against  the  power  of  a  majority. 

Government  has  been  said  to  be  of  divine  right,  and  so  it  ie ;  but 
no  particular  form  of  government,  "whetlier  monarchical  or  republican, 
can  for  itself  claim  thin  right  as  belonging  to  itself  alone.  Society 
has  the  right  to  select  its  political  form  of  govcrmnent;  and  it  enocta 
laws  and  administers  justice,  by  a  right  inherent  in  it.  Its  right  to 
select  a  mode  of  government  is  under  no  limitation  from  any  source; 
it  may  exercise  that  power,  guided  alone  by  the  lights  of  its  own  rei- 
son.  But  this  right  is  given  to  it  only  that  it  may  perform  a  duty. 
Ita  duty  is  to  see  that  tlie  riglits  of  each  individual  member  are  pro- 
tected and  enforced.  If  society  disregards  this  duty,  and  wantonly 
force  on  the  individual  the  observance  of  rules,  8imj>ly  because  it  so 
wills,  or  because  thu  uinjority  so  will,  it  violates  its  duty,  it  becomes 
a  tyranny,  its  right  to  the  exercise  of  power  is  gone,  and  the  obedi* 
enoo  of  the  subject  beoomes  a  matter  of  expediency  for  him  alone  to 
decide :  and  in  proportion  as  the  number  of  men  increases,  whose 
rights  are  disregarded,  or  (in  questions  of  policy  merely)  whose 
wishes  and  feelings  are  wantonly  disregarded,  the  expediency  of  re- 
sistance increases,  and  revolution  against  the  established  government 
may  ensue ;  or  in  cose  the  majority  are  for  resistance  to  an  already 
established  go\'emment,  the  right  of  the  minority  to  continue  the 
government  will  lead  to  a  struggle,  more  or  less  vioIcnt|  between  the 
Motions. 

When  society  has  once  established  a  form  of  covemment  for  its 
well-being,  a  cvrtahi  order  of  things  grows  up  under  it,  and  a  shock 
to  the  fabric  of  government  penetrates,  and  is  felt  in  every  part  of 
the  edifice ;  the  whole  frame  of  wtciety  is  more  or  Ic^s  convulsed. 
The  contirnied  preservation  of  that  guveniment  bwromes  a  duty  upon 
all  Its  subjects,  till  it  h  fuund  that  longer  Hubniit^sion  would  be  an  evil 
greater  thun  could  result  from  its  overthrow  ;  and  the  hope  of  benefit 
from  the  change  becomes  almost  a  certainty.  No  evil  can  result 
fVom  any  government  worse  than  a  stjite  of  anarchy  ;  and  if  anarchy 
must  ensue  upon  its  uverthrow  only,  duty  re*^iiires  the  evil  govern- 
ment should  00  borne  with.  If  benefit  is  certain,  duty  roquirew  the 
change.  If  it  be  doubtful,  duty  requires  submiasion,  with  efforts  to 
remove  the  evil.  If  opinions  of  the  result  is  divided  among  the  citi- 
zens, duty  requires  that  neither  extreme  of  opinion  be  followed,  but 
that  a  medium  be  followed,  in  which  the  largest  possible  number 
/njt/  unite,  till  circumHtanocB  arise  tliat  change  the  division  of  opinion 
wto  unaru'inity,  or  nearly  bo.     When  that  exists,  we  can  hope  that 
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the  path  of  real  duty  \r  found,  and  it  may  be  followed  cheerfully  and 
cTinndently.  "In  multitude  of  counsellora  there  is  safety,"  says  the 
wiae  nun. 

Hiese  reflections  furnish  a  rule  for  the  guidance  of  the  people  to 
the  present  stato  of  things  at  th(?  South. 

Doubtless  the  peculiar  rcdings  of  the  South  have  been  wantonly 
outraged — doubtlesii  a  settled  spirit  of  hostility  hiis,  in  more  tlian 
one  way,  been  evinctnl  by  citizens  of  the  North  ;  and  there  are  there 
many  men  who  an?  wiling  to  disregard  the  guaranties  of  the  Consti- 
tution in  favor  of  llie  slave-holJing  states,  and  proceed  directly  to  the 
enaoiment  of  laws,  for  u  hich  no  wurnint  can  be  found.  Tliey  have 
already  denied  olicditnoc  to  u  portion  of  the  duties  enjoined  upon 
them,  and  would  rejoice  at  a  change  of  the  Constitution  such  as  wonld 
sanction  a  direct  interference  in  our  internal  and  domestic  aSaira. 
They  have  even  set  up  a  higher  law  for  their  direction  and  guidance 
than  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land — the  will  of  all  the  people ;  and 
thus  wickedly  attempt  to  absolve  their  coiiscieiice  from  obedience  to 
a  Uw  they  have  sworn  to  protect  and  defend.  These  facts  present 
matters  for  serious  considerutiuu,  mid  if  the  ^^outher^  people  could  be 
satinlted  that  the  people  of  the  North  all  fult  alike  Jn  these  respects, 
it  would  heivtme  the  South  at  onee  to  iaka  bohJ  steps  to  secure  them- 
selves against  the  threatened  aggressituis.  A  knowledge  of  the  ex- 
istence of  ihe.se  things  in  the  frct^  states,  justifies  Uieni  in  preparing 
to  take  those  steps.  Thus  far,  probably,  ali  men  at  the  Soutli  can 
willinrrly  go. 

But  here  the  division  l>e<!:ins.  Many  hdpd  and  are  willing  to  be- 
lieve^ tliat  thciie  things  can  truly  be  wrcrred  of  conipnrutivcly  a  small 
portion  of  the  Norlhom  people.  Otlicrs  think  and  assert,  that  the 
whole  body  h  infected,  and  ju^ice  cannot  be  expected  at  their  hands — 
that  they  will  proceed  from  their  present  course  to  a  still  worse,  and 
cease  only  with  our  entire  destruction.  These  aver  that  the  Coiiati- 
tutiuu  has  already  been  broken,  and  our  rights  trampled  upon.  Those 
do  not  so  regard  the  acts  complained  of,  but  on  the  contrary,  assort 
they  can  see  in  them  no  'tnolation  of  the  Constitution  ;  that  though 
some  parts  of  the  recent  legi.^lation  of  Congress  ore  highly  objection-  - 
able  to  their  notions  of  propriety,  tlit'y  were  .*itill  withi!i  the  power  of 
Congress  to  enact,  and  form  pnrt«  of  a  system,  which  was  adopted 
ATOWedly  to  conciliate  the  honest  prejudice.^  of  the  two  groat  sections 
of  the  country,  and  as  such  should  be  acknowledged. 

l^e  former  are  for  immediate  secession  ;  for  throwing  ofi*  all  con- 
nection with  tiiose  they  deem  their  oppressors,  take  their  rights  in 
their  own  han>ls.  and  defend,  if  need  be,  their  new  [)0»>ition,  at  the 
point  of  the  sword.  Tlie  latter  think  the  forms  of  the  Conbtitution 
are  yet  sufiicient  to  their  defence  ;  that  atJts  <»f  oppression  have  not 
yet  been  conunittcd  that  would  justify  extreme  measures,  and  stUl 
look  fondly  to  the  union  of  all  the  states,  as  the  comiaou  protector 
of  all. 

Whichever  of  these  parties  may  be  right,  they  are  both,  in  the 
main,  beyond  doubt^  honest  in  the  expression  of  their  opinions;  both 
patriotic ;  oiid  each  deems  the  oourse  it  recommends  the  one  proper 
to  be  pursued. 
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These  parties  neTcrtbolcss  exist,  and  they  aro  each  propanng  to 
enlist  aft  many  of  the  people  as  they  eon  in  their  favor.  Words  of 
patriotism,  glowing  imaglnatioiu.  aii<l  high-wroughf  (ItM?]aination,  will 
not  be  wanting  to  either,  and  each  will  have  some  foutidiiliun  fur  its 
•saertions.  The  scene  depicted  may  still  be  true,  thutigh  the  scene 
itself  changes  with  the  changing  pouttlon  uf  tbo  observer. 

The  existence  of  these  parties  not  only  show  a  wont  of  imaniniity 
among  our  people,  but  that  very  division  of  sentiment  indicates  the 
course  tliat  will  eventually  l>e  pursued  by  the  people  themselves. 
Kntire  unanimity  of  belief,  where  ronm  has  been  left  for  inquiry,  ar- 
ffues,  and  in  general  may  be  said  to  establisti,  the  truth  of  that  belief. 
For  no  institution  ever  yet  generally  existed  among  mankind,  that 
did  not  have  some  portion  of  truth  at  its  foundation  ;  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  degree  of  unanimity  an  opinion  receives,  so  is  the  prolta- 
bility  of  its  correctness,  where  means  of  investigation  have  been  af- 
forded. Where  conflicts  of  opinion  have  occurred,  tlie  result  has 
been,  events  have  finally  settled  in  a  course  between  the  two,  and 
it  will  incline  to  the  one  side  or  the  other,  according  to  the  relative 
numerical  strength  and  force  of  those  supporting  the  opinions  respec- 
tively. Like  an  object  acted  upon  by  two  mechanical  forces,  it  pur- 
sues a  line  marked  by  the  two  jointly.  These  reniarUs  arc  particu- 
larly applicable  to  questions  of  politicnl  coni'em,  where  the  rule  of 
conduct  is  jirescribed  according  to  the  number  of  voices,  and  they 
find  examples  in  the  histories  of  all  revolutions,  llie  result  is,  in  tact, 
a  compromise  of  opinions;  though  when  the  passions  of  men  are 
aroused,  violent  conflicts,  great  oppressions,  and  dire  calamities  often 
intervene  between  the  beginning  nnd  the  end.  Success  may  ap- 
porcntly  cheer  each  side  :  It  is  but  temporary  ;  the  conflict  was  ne- 
cessary to  satisfy  men  that  neither  could  wholly  prevail.  Caluniiiics 
were  necessary  to  teach  them  the  folly  of  resorting  to  brute  force  to 
establish  political  opinions. 

History  is  said  tn  be  philosophy  teaching  by  examplf!.  Cannot 
men  now  learn  the  philosophy  from  the  example,  without  ftiniishing 
another  example  from  their  own  history  i  Cannot  we  of  the  South 
now  avoid  the  dangers,  that  would  certainly  ensue,  were  wc  to  con- 
tinue divided  ?  Some  of  these  cvHn  have  already  been  mentioned — 
the  evils  of  oppression  and  injustice  committed  upon  our  own  citi- 
Mtia — of  proscription  for  political  sentiments — disregard  of  the  duties 
of  justice  and  charity — evils  that  may  be  wofully  increased,  if  acts  ol 
▼ioleaoe  be  committed ;  leading  to  civil  war  at  home,  and  the  inter- 
vention of  neighboring  powers  in  our  doracstic  quarrels. 

Cannot  we  of  the  South  take  measures  to  find  wliat  is  the  path  of 
conduct  that  the  common  sense  of  the  whole  country  would  point  to, 
as  the  one  the  wants  of  the  case  demanded  should  be  pursued? 
Once  found,  there  is  little  difficulty  or  danger  in  following  it.  llie 
nnfted,  peaoeftjl  courae  of  a  great  pfople,  moving  firmly  to  the  attain- 
ment of  a  great  natiimal  o}»ji'ct,  would  carry  with  it  a  degree  of  morftl 
force,  far  exceeding  in  inHuencc  and  effect  all  that  could  be  expected 
from  a  tumultuous  outbreak  of  tlu'  poj^siunM.  lis  existence  would  be 
the  certain  evidence  of  the  suoecas  that  must  attend  iU 
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ABT.  n.-ON  THE  DISADVANTAGES  OF  WATER. 

Tns  poet  WtUia,  in  his  ftdmirable  pUy  of  "Tortesa  the  Usurer,** 
make* one  ofhis  characters aimtheiuatize  "water," because,  everstooe 
the  world  was  drowned  by  tlio  iltrlugv,  it  had  tasted  of  sinners.  And  in 
real  life  we  have  heard  of  the  Ncw-lianipUiln.'  farmer,  who  being  ap- 
pealed to  bj  a  tempemnce  orator  to  bour  wJtiiesH  to  the  virtues  of 
water,  replied  Tory  gravely,  that  it  was  a  very  good  thing  for  soiled 
linen,  but  when  there  arose  a  question  of  steady  drink,  he  'voted  for 
rum/  Certain  it  is,  that  too  much  water,  like  too  much  turkey  at 
Chriatniaa  time,  has  its  practical  disadvantages. 

Charles  Lamb^s  well  known  witticism,  that  Hydropathy  wus  worthy 
of  attention  from  its  antii|uitv — it  having  been  in  use  duriug  Nuaha 
time — was  but  an  intensilied  horror  of  too  much  water.  Its  blessings 
are  great,  but  its  disutl  van  luges  are  not  to  be  lightly  summed  up ; 
and  hereon  we  drop  our  iukstojid  bj  way  of  a  clincher. 

Ask  the  mummies  now  carried  away  from  the  Bbadow  of  their 
oownlry, — pyramids  into  the  reoesaea  of  village  and  city  museums, — 
whether  the  Nile  they  woi-tthipfied  so  gratefully  was  not  sometimea 
In  their  tnurtjll  knowledge  a  decided  nuisance  ;  whether  rhcmnatlsms 
and  chills  and  fevers  did  not  sometimes  interfere  with  their  mortal 
appetite  for  rico  ?  Ask  of  the  returned  Arctic  voyager  on  shore, 
whether  he  docs  not  wish  to  make  one  of  a  party  to  view  the  Falls 
of  Moittniurenci  in  mid-winter  t  Ask  the  captain  of  a  Canton  packet 
to  purchase  a  puiiorAiiia  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  1  Summoa  to  your 
lihrarv  the  ithade  of  Sidney  Smitli,  ami  inquire  of  him  whether  or  no 
Mrs.  ^'artington,  who  combated  the  Atlantic  with  a  broom,  was  not 
the  widow  of  an  ex-keeper  of  the  EddysU^ue  light-house?  My  word 
for  it  (the  rain  coming  down  in  torrcuts  as  1  write,  and  a  painting  of 
a  shipwreck  staring  me  in  the  face  from  over  the  mantel-pieco  oppo- 
site) the  mummy,  the  voyagers,  and  the  shade  of  the  humorist,  would 
diake  their  heads  ominously  at  the  water  pitcher  by  the  rcader^s  el 
bow,  and  mutter,  '*  alt  is  not  gold  that  glitters." 

We  may  laugh  at  the  Ibiyings  of  the  dramatists,  and  of  the  nim- 
drinker  before  quoted ;  but  who  shall  positively  deny  that  the  first 
was  wrong,  or  the  latter  illiberal  ?  I  never  could  find  that  Adam, 
and  Cain,  and  AW  drank  water,  or  worshiped  it  as  the  greatest 
bIcAsing  iiitOM  earth,  (^in  set  out  to  fiaddle  his  own  family  canoe,  it 
ia  true,  but  what  ancient  geographer  points  oat  the  lake  of  his  retri- 
butive travel  i  Was  there  any  water  before  the  flood  1  l>id  not  the 
deriders  of  Noah  mock  his  ark  beeauae  tlicy  could  not  understand  its 
use  1  llie  spies  prained  A  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  not 
with  water  and  bull-t'rogst 

Water  has  been  dcifie*.!  too  long.  The  Dagon  must  topple  from 
ita  shrine,  because  the  Philistines  of  utilitarianism  have  raised  up  an 
higher,  in  the  substaiirrs  of  India-rubber  ojid  gutta-peri'ha :  tt>pple 
from  its  shrine  of  universal  practicability,  I  mean  the  mosL  And  as 
efaildren  on  the  sea-ojill^  readers  may  have  a  fling  at  it. 

Water  boils  one's  potatoes,  it  is  true ;  but  your  true  oook  roMts 
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and  fries  thorn,  or  forma  into  crwpiettei.  (A  thousand  blessings,  «» 
passant,  to  the  Yankee  who  Inventtxl  the  ateaming  of  Tegetablea  as  a 
meaus  of  cooking  ihera.)  Water  gives  us  a  speed  of  fifty  miles  thie 
hour  on  raii-roiidB,  when  a  pow-wow  of  pino  slicks  smoke  their  pipes 
beneath  it ;  but  how  many  grave-stones  rise  into  the  air  over  scalded 
remains !  Wator  flouts  your  ships  and  damages  your  dry  goods. 
Water  druws  your  cup  of  Bohea,  but  it  weakens  your  milk.  It  drives 
us  to  the  expense  of  pilot-coats,  the  buying  of  umbrellas  "  for  aao- 
llior's  use,"  the  disfiguring  ankles  with  India-rubber  over-shoes,  and 
makes  us  setjk  refuge  in  Kelllnger^s  liniiuent  and  Mrs.  Jervis^  cold 
candy. 

My  good  friend  Robert  Nosey  was  one  of  the  kind  who  never  could 
find  any  disadvantage  in  water.  JTe  liad  been  born  in  a  room,  the 
cast  window  of  which  looked  out  upon  a  mill-tlam  ;  and  at  the  tender 
age  of  five  he  had  been  out  "spearing"  kiily-fiah  In  the  neighboring 
brook,  with  his  grandmother's  largest  knitting  needle.  When  he 
grew  up  into  roan*s  estate  he  was  as  fond  of  water  as  ever,  and  daily 
took  his  sponge-hath.  One  New  Yoar*s  Day  (wo  were  boarding  to- 
gether as  barhelors,  and  his  sleeping  apartment  was  over  mine)  a 
friend  presented  liim  with  a  portable  shower-bath,  of  an  improved 
kind,  just  patented.  1  saw  it  when  "  on  its  winding  way"  up  to  his 
donnittiry,  and  it  looked  as  much  iike  the  l>arrel  of  a  gitxantie  tele- 
scope covered  with  muslin  as  any  thing.  A  height  of  twelve  feet; 
a  shape  round  as  a  s<.)lid  circle ;  a  ba.Hin  at  the  t.<>p,  which  would  hold 
three  or  four  gallons  of  fluid  ;  a  pump  at  the  side  to  force  these  gal- 
lons upwards;  a  string  to  prciipitatc  the  water  downwards  when 
pulled ;  luid  muslin  curtains  lined  with  oil-t^kin  inside,  behind  which 
one  might  retire  in  modest  security,  Jikc  a  Circassian  beauty  ui  a 
harem  tent. 

fJf  course,  the  very  morning  succeeding  the  day  of  the  present,  the 
thing  has  to  be  trie<i ;  the  rnid-winter  luxury  of  a  shower-bath,  under 
the  auspiecs  of  a  new  patent,  to  be  indulged  in !  Nosey  could  talk  of 
litth^  else  at  supper,  than  his  new  shower-bath ;  "  he  was  sure  he  never 
w<"»uld  have  cold  feet  now,  nor  rheumatism  ;  be  would  soon  take  an 
afleetionato  farewell  of  pilot  cloth,  and  be%(  inured  to  the  changes  of 
weatlier  as  an  Osage  savage,"  etc.,  etc ;  and  loud  and  hearty  were  the 
congratulations  from  all  his  fellow  boarders,  including  a  Mrs.  Griffin, 
whose  axioms  of  health  hod  relation  to  the  taking  of  blue  pills,  (centen- 
nial preservers,  as  she  termed  thom,)  and  held  all  other  remedies  for 
the  keeping  of  sound  hejiUh  in  perfect  contempt.  But  ahe  could  not 
resist  sueh  a  shower-bath,— ii  new  patent ! 

The  next  morning  I  was  awakened  about  daylight  by  a  tremen- 
dous bump  on  the  floor  (echoed  through  the  ceiling)  of  the  room 
above  mc — of  a  bump  as  if  the  floor  yet  above  that  had  come  down 
on  a  sparring  matt^  with  its  neighbor,  and  was  giving  it  to  him  right 
and  left,  injicarty  good  earnest,  with  an  armful  of  rafters  to  spare. 
1  li^tflneii,  and  hoitrd  n  stifled  shriek,  followed  by  another  bump. 

Grasping  a  pair  of  drawers,  and  "■  legging"  into  them  as  I  went 
along  in  seareh  uf  humanity  in  distress — to  bound  up  stairs  and 
enter  Nosey's  room,  was  but  the  work  of  an  iustaQt ',  and  opening  tlie 
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door,  what  n  spectacle  was  presented !  All  I  rcmcmter  at  firat  w 
nishing  to  a  trunk  hard  hy,  and  roUiug  over  ita  htaati  imil:)  iu  aii  ago 
of  lau^nter. 

On  the  floor  by  the  window  lay  my  water-loving  friend ;  his  head 
and  shoulders  peeping  from  out  the  muslin  curtains  of  liia  overset 
shower-bath,  like  the  peak  and  jagged  sides  of  a  mountain  above  B 
thin  veil  of  miat.  Drops  of  water  were  coming  from  his  hair ;  his 
aa»  was  rueful  in  the  extreme  ;  and  the  floor  was  a  miniature  Bay  of 
Biscay,  with  strong  symplotus,  in  one  comer,  of  a  patent  boot-jaok 
swimming  ofl'in  fine  style. 

"  Really,  Fred,  this  is  unkind,"  cried  Bob  to  me,  "  making  sport  of 
miaery — stop  your  laughing  and  help  mc  up." 

I  begged  his  pardon,  and  extricated  him  from  his  Mariua-like  situ- 
fttion  among  the  ruins,  (Vxn  sure  he  looked  as  forlorn  as  the  exiled 
Roman  does  in  the  Art  Union  plate  !) 

He  scrambled  between  the  sheets  of  his  bed,  and  shivciing  all 
over,  pointed  to  the  batlu 

1  raised  it. 

"  Deuce  take  the  horrid  tiling !"  he  commenced ;  "  and  this  is  my 
reward  for  laying  awake  nearly  all  night,  waiting  for  the  day-light  to 
oome,  and  thinking  of  the  luxury  awaiting  inc.  Up  I  got  a  quarter- 
hour  since ; — John  had  just  knocked  at  the  door  with  his  two  pails  of 
water,  (on  my  soul  1  believe  the  rascal  had  been  icing  them.)  In 
shorter  time  than  I  tell  of  it  1  puniped  the  water  into  the  basin ; 
got  inside ;  adjusted  the  curtains  t  ightly ;  and — rash  man  that  I  was — 
pulled  the  string  with  a  jerk,"  Here  ho  shivered  all  over,  like  a  cap- 
tive prince  is  supposed  to  shako  in  ballads  and  choice  poetry,  when 
the  fetters  are  being  placed  upon  him  ;  and  then  continued,  "  Down 
came  the  water  ui>oii  mc  like  a  torrent  from  Caucasus ;  it  was  as 
if  I  had  been  struck  with  an  iceberg,  and,  like  a  gallant  ship,  was  go- 
ing to  pieces  !  Without  looking  well  for  the  opening  in  tlie  curtains, 
I  mafle  a  spring  iu  my  desperation — springing  against  the  curtains, 
and  oversetting  the  deuced  machine,  while  I  fell  with  it." 

I  was  again  on  the  trunk,  rolling  with  laughter,  and  my  friend 
swearing  again  at  my  unfeeling  habit.  Of  course,  at  breakfast  lime, 
eTenrbutly  (although  ignorant  of  BobV  mislia]))  was  inquiring  about 
Uw  bath. 

**  1  shall  have  to  send  it  away,'*  answered  its  owner,  very  dryly  ; 
"  the  patent  is  a  failure,  /or  it  Ual's.^^  It  was  fortunate  that  a  piece 
of  omehrt  stuck  in  mv  thront  al  tliiw  juncture  and  stifled  my  laugh- 
ter, or  th&jotc  might  have  leaked  out  n-s  well  as  the  water. 

From  this  it  may  Iw  supposed,  that  my  friond  Nosey  took  an  ever- 
lasting disgust  to  water  in  general,  and  shower-baths  in  particular. 
But  he  could  not  surrender  the  former,  ullhvmgh  he  openly  denounced 
the  latter.  It  became  a  theory  with  him  that  i^ld  bathing  was 
highly  prejudicial  to  the  bodily  economy  of  man.  He  now  swore  by 
warm  baths — vapor  baths— sulphur  baths,  &c.  A:c. 

The  mercantile  houses  wo  wore  connected  with  sent  ns  one  spring 
to  England  on  eommerciul  business.  We  went  by  packet — Bob 
Nosey  and  I ;  and  the  fourth  day  out,  my  water-loving  friend  cayn^U 
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a  severe  cold  while  trolling  over  tiw  poop  with  a  bit  of  fiah  pork,  in 
hopes  to  cat«h  a  fihark.  The  cold  was  a  kind  of  fish  he  did  not  like, 
and  he  bethought  hiiu  of  his  great  remedy,  the  vapor-balh.  But  this, 
ID  a  vessel  at  seok,  9oeine<l  as  imposHible  of  attainment  n»  Hhooting 
marblefl  on  atreftdmill.  However^  "  Bob"  was  never  disconcerted  at 
trifles.  Here  waa  he  going  about  the  cabin,  wheezing  and  coughing 
like  a  fnt  dog ;  a  vapor-bath  would  cure  him,  and  a  vapor-bath  he 
would  have !  We  all  laughed  at  him ;  but  he  begged  us  to  suspend 
judgment,  and  went  out  for  deliberation,  and  was  scon  in  a  few  iniii> 
utes  deep  in  consultation  with  tlio  cook. 

Ke<^ing  within  "  social  hall,"  aa  the  narrow  passage-way  from  the 
deck  to  the  cabin  was  called,  we  had  a  good  look  out  upon  his  oper- 
ations. He  had  rolled  out  an  empty  water-cask,  and  was  cutting  out 
a  hole  in  the  "  head"  of  it.  Presently  he  jumped  into  the  cask  and 
commenced  disrobing ;  tossing  hia  clothea  out  upon  the  forecastle 
hatchway.  Forward  came  the  cook  ;  while  some  of  the  sailors,  idling 
in  the  vicinity,  looked  on  in  strange  amazement,  as  our  friend  looked 
upon  them  in  turn,  with  gaze  expressive  of  interested  satisfaction. 
llie  cook  was  heading  his  body  in,  saju  the  head,  as  if  he  were  a 
Chinese  male&ctor  about  to  undergo  tho  tub  punishment.  It  was 
clear  now  that  the  hole  in  the  head  wan  to  keep  his  neck  in  place,  and 
keep  down  tho  vA]X)r  from  his  mouth  and  nose. 

But  how  was  that  to  get  in  ? 

Next  came  the  cook,  bringing  oue  of  the  immense  teakettles  of  the 
ahip! 

Selooting  a  small  ca^k,  (it  was  evident  ho  was  noting  implicitly 
under  instructions  the  while,)  tho  cook  sat  tho  kettle  upon  it,  and  pro- 
ceeded tu  insert  die  nozzle  of  the  spout  well  through  the  bung-hole  of 
the  cask.  Hie  water  was  boiling  hot,  and  the  moment  the  steam 
touched  "■  Bob"  in  a  tender  plwc,  there  arose  over  the  still  ooean  a  cry, 
which  must  have  ataitled  the  Nautilua  in  its  frul  boat  miles  and 
miles  away ! 

The  man  at  the  wheel  was  in  a  position  to  well  observe  the  whole 
thing;  and  what  wonder  if  his  attention  was  bu  distracted  from  his 
duty,  that  ho  suflered  the  ship  for  a  moment  to  come  broadside  to  the 
aea.  It  was  just  the  instant  that  the  steam  was  scalding  our  poor 
friend  ;  and  n  mountain  wave  from  the  sea-trough  plunged  over  the 
bows  of  the  ship  like  another  Niagara — lifting  up  the  cask  with  poor 
Bob  Nosey  in  it,  as  if  it  were  a  mere  bottle  of  which  his  head  was 
tho  stopper. 

And  over  the  bulwarks  went  cask,  Boh  and  all.  TTio  look  when 
tho  steam  touched  him — the  look  in  the  old  time  wlK>n  happened  his 
shower-bath  mishap,  wore  nothing  to  that  now  seen — and  seen, 
meteor-like,  for  an  mstant  on  his  countouanoe,  as  he  disappeared  over 
the  side. 

"  *Bout  ship !"  vociferated  the  mate,  who  had  been  eyii^  the  manceu- 
vre,  thus  disastrously  teruiinated  by  the  negligence  of  the  helms- 
man. 

And  '*'l>out  ship"  itwita,  as  a  dozen  men,  at  a  look  from  tho  captain, 
who  rushed  out,  followed  by  all  of  ua,  sprang  to  the  hoatAp 
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Looking  oat  ^m  the  quart«r-dod^  wo  saw  tlic  cask  planging  and 
bobbiug  about  in  the  waves.  Fortunately  the  a«a  was  not  verjr 
high,  and  Kfae  wat«r  running  into  the  bung-ho]v  weighted  Uie  lower 
radof  the  cask,  and  enabled  Bob  to  ke>ep  in  a  pcrpendit-ulnr  noBttJoB. 
Under  other  cin-uinstanocs,  it  would  have  beMi  a  ludicrous  sight ! 

The  boat's  crew  soon  caine  up  to  him  ;  nnheaded  him ;  dragged 
hiin  out,  and  brought  him  on  board  more  dead  tliau  alive. 

Ever  attiTwnrJs  he  eschewed  vapor-baths,  as  he  had  tabooed  and 
anathematized  shower-baths.  But  not  the  steaming  nor  the  brinj 
dip  be  had  in  liia  marine  cask,  6i.c,  could  cure  him  of  his  love  for 
water.  By  and  by  he  got  the  idea  that  his  liver  was  aflected, 
and  was  persuaded  to  enter  an  hydropathic  hospital,  w*her6  he  was 
ducked  and  played  the  douce  with,  and  rolled  up  in  wet  aheets  and 
flannel  counterpanes,  and  pounded  and  bent,  untU  it  became  a  matter 
of  doubt  whether  ho  was  to  be  Ictl  wittiany  liver  at  all — let  alone  an 
inflamed  one  I 

1  have  not  heard  from  him  this  many  a  day.  He  is  said  to  hare 
traveled  to  t}ie  Spns  at  Baden-Raden  ;  to  have  translated  Sir  Edward 
Bulwer  Lytton's  tract  on  the  Water  Cure  into  very  readable  Russian ; 
and  ia  more  than  suspct^tcd  to  be  the  author  of  a  Life  of  Proisanitz, 
that  has  been  published  anonymously. 

But  wherever  he  is,  and  if  chancing  to  meet  this  little  essay,  should 
call  all  these  mishiips  to  mind,  I  conjure  him  to  lill  a  glass,  as  I  do, 
at  parting  with  the  reader,  in  the  njost  Iruitv  of  "Dudley  Bean's" 
port  wine,  to  the  "  DisAnvAitTAOKK  ok  Wat*r.  ' 
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It  is  do  part  of  the  dosiga  of  these  papers  to  follow  our  Anglo- 
Spanish  author  through  the  sometimes  dull  details  of  liIs  book  ;  but 
before  quoting  the  passages  we  have  penciled,  it  would  be  as  well  to 
show  what  sort  of  a  prison  he  was  literally  caged  in  fur  the  time,  with 
(subsequent)  permission  to  go  sight-seeing  under  the  cioeronage  of  m 
rery  unprepossessing  native, 

**  The  room  was  quite  empty,  but  at  the  farther  end  appeared  another 
door,  on  pushing  which  I  discovered  my  prison,  whether  by  design  or 
Dot,  was  less  C4>ntracted  thxui  I  hud  supposed.  A  few  ttlone  steps  led 
to  a  terrace,  below  which  appeared  another,  neglected  in  culture,  but 
absolutely  loaded  with  flowers,  from  the  goi^cuua  scarlet  blossoms 
of  several  species  of  cactus,  to  the  faint  blue  balls  of  the  mimosa. 
The  terraces,  enclosed  by  strong  network,  had  formed  an  aviary  on  a 
grand  scale ;  there  were  traces  of  walks  among  the  dwarfed  trees, 
and  tracing  one  of  the:»c  to  its  termination,  through  the  open  screen, 
a  broad  square  or  court  was  visible,  with  the  great  tcocalli  close  at 
hand.  The  setting  sun  shone  full  on  the  front  and  side,  and  1  saw 
distinctly  the  lineaments  of  the  hideous  idol  seated  in  a  orouching 
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posture,  tho  mouth  open  and  tongue  lolling  out,  and  on  the  eammit 
A  small  slrut'ture  like  a  dwurfiah  temple.  During  tlit^  night  I  fre- 
quently hciird  the  sound  of  a  hom,and  a  voice  repeat  a  fow  unknown 
words  in  the  direction  of  this  temple  ;  and  the  yonorous  cull  &lting 
from  aloft  through  the  stillness  of  the  dark  hours,  enhanced  the  solem- 
nity Attaching  to  the  large  deserted  building  in  wliidi  1  was  immured: 
these  criers  were  the  tcopixqui  (priests)  who  atmounoed  the  piissing 
time,  from  sunset  to  sxmrise. 

And  again — "  A  strong  wall  formfid  one  side  of  the  cage,  and  the 
three  others  were  enclosed  by  the  copper  net,  which  \  found,  on  ap- 
proaching, to  be  not  as  I  hud  at  tirst  supposed  of  more  wire,  but  »tout 
rods  three  or  four  inches  apart.  None  but  large  birds  could  have 
been  confined  here,  and  thia  conjecture  was  confirmed  by  a  gauze- 
like  screen,  visible  at  the  opposite  axtremity  of  the  palace;  the  inter- 
mediate HpHce  was  occupied  by  a  wilderness  of  tntpical  flowering 
and  fruit-bearing  plants ;  the  mildness  of  the  climate  in  this  re- 
gion, OMring  to  its  sheltered  position  and  nearooas  to  the  equator, 
mducing  successive  vogntation,  so  that  ripe  fruits  and  young  blossoms 
repeatedly  load  a  single  branch.  On  the  third  aide  the  view  was  con- 
tracted by  a  thick  grove  of  wide-spreading  trees,  and  the  fourth  com- 
manded the  broad  area  in  front  of  the  teocalji ;  in  the  full  light  of 
day  this  hu^t  exhibited  numerous  details,  which  Imd  escaped  my  at- 
tention the  preceding  afternoon.  The  base  of  the  structure  was  little 
more  than  one  hundred  yards  distant,  the  intervening  court  appearing 
unevenly  divided  by  pamllel  walls  scarcely  hip  lugl»,  extending  irora 
the  foot  of  the  first  slope  to  the  belt  of  trees  forming  a  boundary  on 
two  sides;  the  teocalli  itself  resembled  a  steep  pyramid,  composed 
not  of  series  of  steps,  but  of  six  terraces,  of  smaller  diameter  and 
greater  altitude  iis  they  approached  the  summit,  etueooed  white  ex- 
ternally, and  diversKied  by  two  rows  of  hieroglyphics  painted  on  the 
front,  and  a  shallow  trench,  which  ran  from  the  foot  of  the  idol  to  the 
plain,  descending  from  steep  to  stoop  in  a  straight  line.  This  idol 
waa  of  enormous  bulk,  and  could  hardly  have  been  chiselled  from  a 
NOglc  block,  for  although  squatting  on  its  hams  on  the  fiiurth  plat- 
form from  the  bottom,  its  head  was  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  next 
above,  a  height  of  pci-haps  forty  feet;  the  face  of  the  image  was  a 
hideous  imitation  of  the  human  coimtenanc*,  the  eyes  protruding, 
jaws  half  op<'ncd,  and  the  limlw  painted  of  a  tawny  green'  Immedi- 
ately above  the  monster's  head,  on  the  terrace,  waa  a  lai^e  altar,  be- 
tween the  surface  of  which  and  the  mouth  of  the  former,  a  communi- 
cation existed;  and  still  higher,  crowning  the  whole,  appeared  the  fane 
or  porch,  whence  issued  the  sound  of  horns  at  night.  On  gazing  in- 
tently, I  fancied  I  discerned  a  light  flame  at  times  hi  the  last  mention* 
ed  atnicture,  which  was  open  only  towards  the  south,  the  tcocalli 
fkeiag  the  cardinal  points,  and  this,  as  1  subsequently  teamt,  was  the 
■acred  fire  kept  continually  burning. 

Not  a  living  creature  apfiearcd  during  the  morning,  except  a  priest 

or  two  on  the  summit  of  the  pyramid,  who  must  have  ascended  hy 

steps  in  the  roar;  and  a  fi;w  birds  in  the  neighboring  garden,  some  of 

whom  occasionallydcseendod  to  the  strangor^scagc^  flitted  from  branch 

to  branch,  and  then  out  into  the  frooapaoe  again,  with  an  case  tantalizing 
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to  ft  prisoner ;  among  them  were  Mcvfiral  viirieties  of  brilliant  hum- 
tning-birdft,  k>  tunic  tlmt  tlioy  scai'cc  uMoinpted  to  avoid  my  hand 
while  hovering  over  a  honey-fl<'Wcr,  I  cuught  them  frequently,  and 
held  them  like  a  jewel  botweon  the  finger  and  thumb,  while  examining 
their  delicate  plumage,  and  restored  them  to  liberty  again,  when 
they  would  wck  the  nearest  duster  of  blossoms,  not  at  all  diBturbed 
by  their  brief  bondage. 

Tbe  ciecrone  before  referred  to,  was  called  Atlne  ;  and  for  reasons 
which  afterwards  appeared,  inveigled  our  nutlior  into>a  sort  of  sjghU 
sefifig  ralhtar  trying  to  Saxon  nerves.  Tlio  festival  of  the  soipeni 
wonian  is  horrible  enuugh  to  give  one  the  nightmare. 

"  Schoupal^  the  girl,''  cried  Atloe,  entering  abruptly  eomo  dajri 
after,  with  a  face  ol  sjivage  cjmltation. 

"  Tbe  Schoupal?"  said  I,  interrogatively. 

"  Yes,  ycsi,  tJie  little  for)I  that  let  them  go  on  the  other  side  of  tbe 
Storm.  But  the  chief  of  her  village  has  given  her  up  to  pacify  his 
powerful  neighboni,  who  luid  taken  her  aecordingiy  to  sacrifice  to 
Quitastdi^  tlie  serpent  wumou,  and  that  very  night  the  festival  would 
be  kept." 

I  was  shocked  and  distressed  at  tbis  intelligence;  ihc  poor  girl*i 
liveliness  and  friendly  dii^ipositiou  bad  at  the  first  made  a  favorable 
impression,  which  resulted  in  hearty  gratitude,  when,  unt«olidted,  she 
had  rescued  us  from  certain  death ;  and  now,  for  the  first  time,  1  bit- 
terly regretted  an  expedition  commenced  at  the  coat  of  innocent 
blood. 

"  Ahtl — you  can  go,"  Atloe  said,  eyeing  me  keenly.  "  It  is  a  Bight 
worth  seeing."  And  our  author  did  go;  but  we  prefer  to  oinit  nis 
prosy  reasons  for  becoming  a  spectator,  as  well  as  th'e  frightful  div 
tails  he  gives  of  the  revels  themselves.  Once  at\cr\vard  ho  was  for- 
cibly a  witnei^B  to  a  somewhat  similar  orgie,  and  that  alone  should 
suffice  to  gratify  all  lovers  of  the  strange  and  horrible.  But  before 
this,  on  attempt  at  CMi'Jipe  Is  so  full  of  adventure,  we  cannot  slight 
the  passage  in  immediate  connection  as  it  stands^  with  his  subse- 
quent lot.  For  all  dry  dewriptiona  of  customs,  costumes,  and  the 
Uke,  we  refer  the  reader  here,  as  elsewhere,  to  the  Iwok  it*«,'lf.  Our 
object  is  to  draw  merely  a  few  readable  papers  from  the  unknown 
pamphlet. 

**Oke  aftkrnoon,  Atloe  received  some  intelligence  which  seemed 
to  disconcert  him,  and  corains  to  me,  said,  *  that  the  Teococixi  was 
expected  in  a  few  hours,  and  I  must  at  once  rctum  to  my  quarters, 
as  it  wjis  necessary  to  have  the  inner  door  plastered  over  before  he 
entere<l  the  palace.  I  solicited,  without  sueiwas,  to  l>e  allowed  my 
usual  freedom  until  the  pagtiont  was  over,  but  ray  otahi  only  ropllcHi 
doggedly  in  the  negative,  adding,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  say  when 
smiths  could  Ije  sent  to  set  up  the  new  door  in  the  wires,  and  I  niust 
oonscqucntly  go  in  bet'ore  the  old  was  irremediably  closed.  Tlie  whole 
bearing  of  the  man  had  been  moody  of  late,  and  it  seemed  to  me  he 
ooly  attended  niy  steps  from  some  evil  motive,  to  form  an  opinion  ' 
from  the  suppressed  malict!  !  more  than  once  detected  in  his  lool^P 
and  voice.     As  there  was  no  help  for  it,  1  reluctantly  returned  with 
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him,  aiid  found  mAsons  already  waiting  at  my  door  to  begin  their 
workf  which  tliey  did  as  quickly  as  I  entered.     For  some  days  pa»t  1 
had  been  oonducl«d  in  and  out  by  a  small  door  at  the  nearer  end  of 
the  corridor,  instead  of,  as  formerly,  down  half  the  length  of  the  latter, 
and  through  the  grand  porta)  in  front ;  but  the  hasty  glance  I  was 
enabled  to  oaat  upwards  in  crossing,  showed  that  colored  mats  had 
been  spread  over  a  great  portion  of  the  stone  floor,  and  that  benches 
and  low  tables  of  carved  wood,  inlaid  with   gold,  upon  which  were 
golden  vases  oontnimng  flowering  plants,  were  scattered  over  tho 
length  of  the  promenade.     1  was  now  curious  to  see  what  changes 
had  been  made  in  the  gardens  and  gruunds  adjoining  two  sidc^  of  my 
OBge.  and  endeavored  to  force  up  a  comer  of  the  screen  ;  but  the 
matting  was  of  aueli  streugtli  that  I  failed  oven  10  make  a  hole  large 
enough  to  apply  the  eye  to,  unassisted  as  I  was  by  any  implement. 
At  length,  at  the  approach  of  evening,  two  men,  carrying  between  them 
I      a  siiiall  metnl  gate,  appeared  on  the  outer  side  of  the  bars,  and'fell  to 
I      work  with  their  irnplemtmta  to  out  a  auflicient  opening  ;  tliey  worked 
■MfauHJ,  but  in  utter  silence,  and  paid  no  attention  to  the  few  <|uestiona  I 
^^Htild  ask  in  their  tongue.    t»uch  an  opportunity  mi^ht  not  ooour 
^^Kain,  tmd   I  was  sorely  tempted  to  saunter  near,  choo«;e  my  time, 
I^^Bd  by  well  planted  and  unlookcd  for  blows,  overthrow  the  work- 
*^      men,  and  so  esoapo  through  the  gap  ;  but  the  apiiearnnoe  of  teopiz- 
qvis  on  the  summit  of  the  teocaltl,  and  the  daylight  hIiII  reuiuiniug, 
oheoked  my  rising  inclination  rattier  than  the  mere  want  of  weupons 
of  any  kind,  not   excepting  even  a  billet  of  wood.     I   was  restless 
oevertboless  in  spite  of  my  desire  to  avoid  all  suspidon,  and  from  a 
little  distance  watched  keenly   every  action,  praying  that  the  work 
might  be  protracted  until  after  nighty  in  which  case  1  resolved,  at  every 
haxard,  to  make  one  bold  attempt. 
!         Meantime,  a  stir  was  discernible  among  the  Uopixquis^  and  numer- 
ous drums,  beaten  on  th^  teocallif  were  immediately  answered  by  tho 
rattling  of  others,  joined  to  a  jingling  of  bells,  and  droning  of  some 
manner  of  wind  instruments  from  the   front  of  the  palace.     Tlicse 
•ounds,  and  the  distant  yhoutSj  horaldcd,  as  I  supposed,  the  approach 
of  tho  king;  a  surmise  cfrnfirmed  soon  after  by  the  descont  of  a  long 
procession  of  the  tcypixquis  bearing  torches,  from  their  elevation,  ana 
advancing  towards  the  latter  point.     The  smiths  worked  har(3er  than 
ever,  but  in  a  few  minutes  it  became  so  dark  that  one  of  them  wna 
oompoUed  to  hasten  away  for  a  light — the  gate  now  only  wanting 
hinges  to  render  it  complete,  being  first  leaned  up  against  the  opea- 
ing,  and  tho  swarthy  nuked  biick  of  the  remaining  laborer  braced 
Agaiilst  it  to  prevent  iU  tailing  *,  the  entire  carelcsiinvsy  of  tho  position 
Mowed,  ttiat  by  them  certainly  no  suspicion  was  entertained  of  my 
Afialre  to  be  at  large,  an  opinion  not  to  be  wondered  at,  since  they 
may  luivc  seen  me  daily  jiassing  into  the  houses  of  llieir  superiors, 
williotit  the  least  show  of  reMmiut;  and  possibly  tho  sturdy  owner 
of  tlie  ba«'k  mldei]  to  this  a  contt^mptuons  opinion  of  the  amount  of 
muBcle  contained  in  my  slender  figure,  contrasted  with  his  own  brawny 
limbs.     However  that  might  have  been.  1  longed  for  jwrfcct  liberty 
j^fain,  and  oould  scarce  control  my  Impatienoe  until  the  other  was 
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jMHjJlfBltljr  ^  to  prevent  his  ear  hving  caught  bj  tho  noise  of  the 
i^n^fg^lt^  To  have  thnist  the  gratiiig  aside,  aiid  in  a  haud-to-haiid  cn- 
cuunter,  endeavored  to  gjiin  the  uuistery,  woulJ  have  eviueod  i'ool- 
burdiness,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  where  t!io  weuponii,  for  as  such  uio«t 
of  their  tools  would  very  well  have  served,  were  wholly  iu  the  pos- 
seifaion  of  the  a.ssaUc*d  party,  and  u  uhout  eould  bring  a  throng  to  tlie 
spot ;  I  consequently  adopted  u  more  vigorous  method  of  acooroplish- 
ing  my  purpose.  Kunuing  rapidly  but  lightly  for  some  yards,  1  threw 
my  whole  weight  again)^t  tlio  gate,  at  the  moment  that  the  amith  hod 
jmrlly  btraiffhteued  himself  up  to  look  over  his  shoulder,  his  attention 
being  euuglit  by  my  quick  footsteps;  down  he  went  headlong,  the 
hiavy  graiiiig  above,  and  I  on  the  upper  surface  of  that ;  and  although 
the  shock  must  have  bei?n  enough  to  Htun  un  ox,  on  tho  instant  ho 
rai»e<l  an  outery,  which  I  stctppoi],  before  it  hiid  inure  than  uneloaod 
his  lips,  unth  a  blow  from  an  implement  my  hand  fell  upon,  I  scarce 
know  how. 

I  rose  to  my  feet  somewhat  shaken  myself,  uid  looked  iu  tlie  di- 
rection of  the  palace  front,  but  nothing  was  discernible  save  &  glare 
of  torches  over  the  intervening  walla  and  trees,  accompanied  oy  a 
clamor,  vocal  and  iustnimental,  sufficient  to  have  drowned  a  shout 
from  this  distance,  hod  the  smith  suoeeeded  in  giving  one ;  the  latter 
Uy  either  dead  or  acnseloss,  and  without  stopping  to  learn  whieh,  I 
walked  as  ruptdly  as  tho  starlight  would  permit,  overleaped  tho  low 
bouudary  of  the  wooded  grounds  attached  to  the  royal  buildings,  and 
crossed  diagonally  among  the  trees,  the  better  to  mislead  the  tirst  of 
the  pursuit.     A  square  ajid  street  lay  before,  leading  through  the 
quarter  of  tlie  coamatlU  ;  but  there  was  no  help  for  it,  as  to  avoid  thette 
a  drouit  of  nearly  half  a  mile  not  free  from  similar  risk  of  encoun- 
ters, was  the  only  uUonuitive ;  fortmiately  I  still  wore  my  usual  na- 
tive costume,  and  depending  on  llie  mantle  and  dim  light  to  constitute 
my  disguise,  I  moved  along  at  a  moderate  pace,  although  my  pulse 
*  was  beating  at  fever  heat  with  eagerness  and  excitement     I  met 
several  strugglers  on  their  way  to  witness  the  arrival  of  the  TVococixi, 
and  more  than  one  colled  out  to  know  if  he  bod  yet  come;  but  al- 
though I  understood  their  questions.  I  did  not  venture  to  utter  a  To- 
pcoobuutlan  word  for  fear  of  detection,  and  passc^d  by,  bonding  my 
,  face  down  as  if  lost  in  thought.     One,  the  last  1  encountered,  was 
;  however  not  so  easily  ^>  be  bullied,  and  after  hailing  me  by  some 
name,  proliably  mistaking  my  figure  for  tluit  of  an  acquaintance, 
made  up  to  me,  when  I  tuirly  took  to  my  heels,  the  houses  of  tho 
^toamatiU  being  juHt  then  all  passed,  and  heard  ruy  new  friend  letting 
,fly  from  a  distance  a  string  of  epithets  for  my   exclusive  benefit. 
,  ^cro  were  no  huts  of  the  working  classes  on  this  side  of  the  town, 
,  and  almost  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  last  habitation,  I  struck 
into  a  tract  of  land  of  the  same  rugged,  sterile  nature,  as  for  as  could 
Im  distinguisiied,  as  that  we  hod  crossed  on  the  route  to  the  Tlama- 
ttttteaiii.     The  dwarfed  growth  was  so  dense  in  places,  that  1  could 
■  DOl  see  an  arm-length  i^ead,  and  this,  with  the  rough  character  of  the 
>«arfiMMt  rendered  my  progress  exceedingly  slow  ;  but  tho  ascent  com- 
lUMioed  abruptly,  and  inspired  me  with  the  hope  that  1  was  at  the 
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foot  of  the  low  dividing  sierra,  and  once  ihe  top  was  attained,  would 
find  no  difficulty  in  descending  to  the  great  plain  on  the  farther  side. 
In  this  I  discovered  I  was  partly  right,  for  afior  half  an  hour's  tedioua 
claToboring,  1  found,  to  my  dismay,  a  perpendicular  wall  of  rock  in 
front,  and  worse  still,  that  I  had  been  mounting  in  the  bed  of  a  chasm 
viiiuh  here  terminated,  the  8t«ep  sides  approa<*h!ng  within  reach  on 
either  hand.  There  was  only  one  manner  of  remedying  tho  mis- 
chatice^  by  retracing  my  st«ps ;  and  ibis  I  diil  until  the  eliasm  opened 
into  B  ravine,  when  I  groped  my  w»y  tliroiipli  a  thicket,  the  thorns  of 
which  lacerated  my  hands  and  tore  my  native  etistumo  to  shreds.  I 
pushed  on,  however,  c<jmmonly  in  a  line  parallel  with  the  base  of  the 
range,  as  I  judged  tliat  the  surest  method  of  finding  a  gap  if  any  ex- 
isted ;  and  in  case  none  was  to  be  found,  I  determined,  rather  than 
turn  bock,  to  continue  in  the  same  eourse,  even  as  fur  us  the  monas- 
tery itself.  The  latter  place,  (  concluded,  could  be  reached  at  toast 
some  lime  during  the  approaching  day,  and  once  in  sight,  I  designed 
to  lie  concealed  until  the  coming  on  of  night  snnered  mc  to  gain  the 
road  descried  from  the  observatory,  undetected,  and  so  to  find  an 
easy  descent  to  the  plain. 

As  I  altoniately  walked  and  climl>ed,  my  faoo  was  frequently  turn- 
ed towards  the  city  below,  ovtr  which  hung  a  halo  of  light,  and  from 
tlie  midst  aro»o  ahum  of  voie<w»,  interrupted  by  occasional  shoiiis  and 
bursts  of  wild  music.  Tlwt  my  Right  had  been  discovered,  and  im- 
mediate mcASurcfl  taken  to  frustrate  my  plans,  I  aftcrwardfl  leflmed, 
but  at  the  time  I  could  detect  not  the  slightest  indications  of  pursuit : 
everj'thing  around  was  quiet,  and  except  the  lizards,  or  small  reptiles 
of  some  sort,  which  abounded  and  rustled  through  tlie  leaves  on  all 
sides,  whenever  I  forced  my  way  into  a  thicket,  and  two  or  three 
hares  startled  from  among  the  rocks,  nothing  possessing  life  erfjssed 
my  path.  Aa  the  night  wore  on,  the  fatigue  consequent  upon  climb- 
ing a  hill-side  so  rugged  as  that  I  was  traversing  in  the  dark,  and 
after  long  innolion,  began  to  be  felt ;  and  at  last^  bewilderci,!  Viy  the 
numerous  turns  1  had  made,  and  uncertain  of  the  right  direction  in 
which  to  advance,  I  sat  down  in  a  hollow  within  a  group  of  jutting 
rocks  to  rest,  but  overcome  by  weariness,  fell  fiist  asleep,  and  bo  {jon- 
tinuod  until  dawn.  As  soon  as  I  awoke,  I  liegati  to  look  about  me  to 
discover  my  whereabouts,  and  repruacbLil  myst-lf  angrily  for  the 
rashness  of  the  act;  once  recaptured,  from  wliat  I  liad  already,  and 
andcr  fiivorablc  circumstances,  experienced,  I  could  entertain  little 
hope  of  again  eluding  the  vigilance  of  my  keepers.  I  was  still  more 
oocwoioas  of  the  foliy  of  yielding  to  drowsiness,  when  between  the 
crcvioes  of  my  pile  of  stones  1  saw,  not  twenty  yards  ofl".  several 
huts,  such  as  the  Topecobuatlana  who  cultivate  the  lands  inhabit ;  a 
sturdy  class  of  the  people,  whom  it  would  be  a  hopeless  matter  to  en- 
deavor to  bnflle  on  their  own  mountnins.  I  had  wnnih-red,  unaware, 
into  the  middle  of  one  of  their  fields,  the  boulders  among  which  I  had 
taken  a'fugo  being  quite  surrounded  by  j)atehe5  of  maize  and  tobacco. 
As  yet  there  waa  no  sign  of  life  about  the  premises,  and  siipyjosing 
it  not  unlikely  they  too  had  visited  the  city  the  night  before  and  ro- 
turned  late,  I  hastened  to  place  myself  again  under  covor.  before  my 
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kt  should  be  out  off  by  any  awaking  j  accordingly,  keeping  my 
Kte  sho.llor  as  much  as  poasiblo  in  the  line  of  the  huts,  I  crept  up  the 
ilope  wad  soon  breathed  more  freely  out  uf  immediate  danger. 
Not  &r  from  this  plaec  1  fell  into  a  foot-path  le^ing  through  a  dcfil«, 
Tftt  the  termination  of  which  I  hoped  to  find  the  passage  I  was  in 
I  search  of;  the  only  thing  to  be  dreaded  was  a  chanee  meeting  with 
[*«ny  of  the  TepeooWtlans,  but  I  still  held  in  my  hand  the  tool  which 
Lthe  evening  before  had  done  me  good  service,  and  with  it  1  was  r&- 
fjBolved  to  attack  acr  opposing  odds,  the  name  given  me^  "  Quezate- 
^«uitJ,"  as  already  shown,  actintf  as  a  more  elTectual  safeguard  of  my 
life  than  a  suit  of  armor.     I  had  occasion  to  test  both  before  walking 
I  die  fourth  of  a  mile  farther,  for  in  a  place  where  tlie  ravine  narrowed 
ad  WM  overhung  by  crags,  the  noise  of  a  pebble  fulling  as   if 
^ooaenod  from  above  by  a  stealthy  foot,  called  my  attention  to  the 
J,  and  discovered  a  party  of  Jch^ahvepilU  (cuirassiers)  who  must 
ive  before  occupied  the  heights,  tilling  the  passage. 
As  quickly  as  they  saw  they  were  detected,  they  started  in  full  cry 
^  and  run ;  but  as  I  knew  the  summit  oould  not  be  mr  distant,  I  had  no 
/ear  of  being  overtaken  with  a  start  of  at  least  seventy  yards,  and  re- 
Invigorated  by  my  long  slumbers;  nevertheless,  it  was  somewhat 
startling  to  hear  an  answering  shout  from  the  very  quarter  I  aimed 
hlo  reach:  but  there  was  no  time  fur  debating  a  choice  of  evils,  and  in 
MSaother  minute  my  advance  was  opposed  by  a  second  body  of  soldiers, 
while  a  rapid  glance  upwards  showed  the  heights  held  by  others 
[^swinging  nets,  whieh  the  swil'tness  of  my  pace  alone  deterred  them 
r^rom  throwing  with  accuracy  ;  indeed,  as  I  ran,  several  dropped  before 
I  And  behind  with  a  whizzing  noise,  and   had  !  not  been  so   far  below, 
k  the  second  or  third  fling  would  have  sooner  terminated  the  race, 
r '  FoBsesaing,  as  I  did,  a  sort  of  charmed  person,  I  did  not  slacken  my 
ineed  on  account  of  those  in  front,  but  resolutely  charged  the  whole 
throng,  crying  out  meanwhile  words  which  had  been  acquired  pieoe- 
meal,  carefully  put  together,  and  practised  to  employ  in  the  event  of  i 
«n  emergency  like  the  present. 

"  Qut2a^equitl  ine — Tonca/  ae-miecaehvey.^  (I  belong  to  the  Que- 
xal6 — beware,  lest  you  harm  rac  !)^puralyzcd  the  arms  of  the  Tepe- 
oohuatlons;  but  throwing  themselves  u])un  me  as  1  penetrated  their 
midst,  they  endeavored,  by  sheer  itirco  of  numbers,  to   make  me 
prisoner ;  but  the  idea  of  being  borne  back  to  witness  another  of  their 
gful  ttacrifices  was  intolerable,  and  1  dentt  blows  right  and  lefl  with 
ainly  no  weak  anii.     My  weapon  was  in  shape  similar  to  a  chisel, 
only  tliat  one  edge  was  sharpened  halfway  up  from  the  square  end, 
the  niaterial  copper,  tipped  with  flint,  and  from  the  weight  produced 
hadeou:^  gashes  in  the  visages  upon  which  the  keen  extremity   do- 
»ccnd»l ;  ext^pt  for  the  narrownesa  of  sweep,!  know  of  no  preferable  i 
weapon  in  a  desperate  roneontrc.     Sometimes  I  was  obliged  to  sever  j 
the  sinr-ws  of  a  wrist  before  a  determined  grasp  could  be  broken,  but  j 
eencrally  my  hacks  wore  directed  against  the  bared  breast  and  face,  | 
Slight  as  are  these  details  of  the  most  violent  struggle  it  has  ever  j 
been  my  ill  fate  to  engage  in,  I  fear  there  are  not  wanting  persons  j 
wbo  will  judge  as  hastily  as  harshly  of  such  apparent  butcber^,  for 
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T  confess  not  the  slightest  atttnnpt  was  made  on  my  life  aflcr  the  ut- 
terance ot"  the  talismunie  words ;  but  the  horrors  awaiting  my  recap- 
turo,  the  ultimate  uncertainty  of  my  fate^  and  the  fact  tliat  it  was 
owing  to  no  native  clemency  that  I  received  hurt  frum  the  hands  of 
none  of  the  ferocious  sharers  in  the  melee,  must  all  be  borne  in  mind, 
and  I  am  confident  any  man  of  candor,  placing  himself  in  my  position, 
will  tiiUy  justify  my  deeds.  Bo  that  as  it  may,  in  far  leas  time  than 
the  narrative  consumes,  1  was  through  and  free,  and  without  a 
scratch  ;  in  another  instant  1  turned  an  angle  of  the  rock,  and  found 
myself  on  the  summit,  in  sight  of  the  broad  valley  and  far  glittering 
lake,  and  in  wntact  with  a  parapet  wall  not  higher  than  the  brcftst, 
but  upon  which  I  liad  come  ao  suddenly  that  there  was  no  space  to 
leap.  I  quickly  recoiled  a  step,  and  had  already  risen  from  the 
ground  in  the  act  of  vaulting  over,  when,  slight  aa  the  pause  was,  a  fatal 
moment  of  inaction  being  presented,  a  net  dropped  around  ray  head 
I  like  a  cloud,  and,  blinded,  entangled,  yet  carried  forward  by  the  im- 
petus of  the  bound,  1  was  dashed  against  the  wall,  and  fell  back  ou  the 
inner  side,  more  than  half  stumied. 

My  Henses,  however,  were  sufficiently  alive  to  leave  an  indistinct 

resolution  to  be  free,  omnipotent,  and  I  had  already  cut  a  rent  in  tlie 

meshea,  when  pounc*d  upon  by  the  excited  pursuers,  in  whose  hands, 

fast  hound,  bleeding  from  the  mouth  and  fingers,  which  last  had  been 

r^cnt  by  the  chisel  in  the  fall,  and  treated  as  roughly  as  the  preservation 

of  life  would  allow,  I  was  borne  back,  and  towards  mid*day  thrown 

into  the  former  prison,  the  door  lending  into  the  aviary  being  closed 

Also  in  the  end,  so  as  Ui  limit  me  to  the  single  apartment.    To  tJiis  I 

'  paid  no  regard  at  the  time,  for,  faint  and  feverish  fi-om  intolerable  thirst 

and  blood  lost  while  returning.  I  laid  stretched  out  upon  the  floor, 

Uftnd  could  think  of  nothing  but  my  pains  and  bruises,  and  the  mis- 

,  chance  which  had  occasioned  them  all. 
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RBHABKS  ON  TUS  IMPROVSMEKT    OF  TBX  SIVKR  KISSISSIPPI. 


Bars  or  ahonis  arc  the  result  of  some  natural  or  incidental  defect 

the  channel  of  a  river ;  natural,  as  when  caused  by  geological  ob- 

Rtnictiou  in  its  bed;  incidental,  as  when  caused  by  obstructions  inoi- 

"ental  in  their  loeidity,  or  when  they  are  the  legitimate  result  of 

auses  that  have  grown  out  of  the  condition  of  the  river  it«elf.  When 

Mural,  they  could  not  have  been  prevented,  because  they  existed 

iways;  when  incidental,  they  might  have  been  prevented,  because, 

having  originated  in  causes  that  grew  out  of  the  condition  of  the  river, 

liere  was  a  time  when  Uiey  did  not  exist.     In  either  case  they  can 

be  removed. 

Wherever  shoals  are  formed,  they  can  only  be  removed  perma- 

ently,  by  removing  the  cause;  for,  if  the  shoal   itself  be  removed, 

'  cau»0  ati\\  remaining,  it  commenece  reforming  immediately ;  and 
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in  ft  reiy  short  time,  t  shoal  will  be  found  occupjnDg  the  same  posi* 
tion  as  the  ono  removpd.  If  they  are  the  result  of  any  geological 
obetructiou,  that  obstruction  must  be  removed.  If  produc£d  by  any 
GftUBes  arising  out  of  the  condition  of  the  river,  the  cause  must  be 
^temovcd  by  altering  that  condition  that  gave  rise  to  them. 

l*he  causes  of  the  existence  of  shoals  in  the  bed  of  a  river,  are  the 
{extension  of  the  crosfs-scxtion  of  the  stream  beyond  its  normal 
'breadth,  uud  for  this  reason  we  fuid  also  generally  sboals  where  the 
OJirrenl  passes  diagonally  across  the  bed  from  one  concave  shore  to 
another,  or  wbi^re  the  river  is  divided  by  a  sand-bank  or  island.  If 
the  breadth  of  the  current  be  increased,  its  depth  must  be  diniininthed, 
in  order  to  equalize  the  &ectiuual  area,  whidi  the  river  is  able  to 
keep  open.  In  either  of  the  above  cases,  as  in  all  cases  of  shoals 
formed  by  incidental  causes,  the  cause  being  removed,  the  river  re- 
moves the  eiTect,  and  relieves  itself.  The  water  of  a  rlyer,  if  kept  in 
ft  regular,  uniform  channel,  of  a  normal  breadth,  will  always  keep  it 
dear  of  shoals.  To  assert  that  the  some  volume  and  velocity  that 
forced  their  way,  and  dug  a  channel  for  themselves  from  the  moun- 
tains to  the  sea,  (provided  tho  one  bo  not  dissipated,  the  other  di- 
minished, and  the  action  of  both  partially  neutralized,)  could  not  ro- 
tuove  a  few  feet  of  sand  tlmt  obstruct  their  chminel,  would  be  an. 
Jkbsurdiiy,  and  a  contradiction  of  the  principles  of  Hydrodynamics. 

A  shoal  in  the  channel  of  a  river  is  sometimes  merely  teniporanr 
and  acddental :  the  last  6ood  produced  it,  and  the  next  may  sweep  it 
away,  "Where,  however,  it  continues  permanently  tixed,  and  subject 
to  Tc«7  little  change  from  the  action  of  high  or  low  water,  it  is  the 
result  of  some  regularly  and  steadily  •acting  cause,  or  in  some  in- 
•tjuiopa,  to  speak  more  correctly,  it  owes  its  existence  to  the  diver- 
aoo  and  dissipation  of  the  power  that  could  liave  removed  it. 

The  bar  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  Mississippi  is  of  this  last  character. 
It  is  an  immense  accumulation  of  mml  and  sand  in  the  mouth  of 
the  rivw,  lOOor  120  feet  higher  thjin  the  bottom  of  the  river  at  New- 
OrleazuL  It  has  a  depth  of  1 2  feet  of  water  ou  it,  which  has  continued 
for  yeare  without  any  material  change.  This  accumulation  of  sedi- 
mentary matter  is  the  result  of  certain  causes  which,  for  as  many 
TearB  back  as  we  have  any  information,  must  have  combined  to  form 
It  and  keep  it  there.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  however,  that,  no  matter 
how  the  river  may  swell  with  floods,  or  the  gulf  be  agitoted  by  storms, 
the  average  depth  of  water  on  the  bar  remains  the  same.  This  is  a 
podtive  proof  that  there  is  a  fixed  cause,  or  combination  of  causes, 
vrhidi  ha^  produce/1  it ;  and  that,  while  the  storms  from  the  Gulf  do 
Dot  add  to  it,  neither  can  the  floods  of  lite  river  remove  it,  in  the  pre> 
•cat  condition  of  its  channcL  It  is  a  jiroofalao,  if  any  were  wanted, 
that  any  temporary  removal  of  that  bar,  by  dredging  operations,  or 
oibenrise,  while  tltose  causes  still  remained  to  reform  it,  would  be  a 
BidfB  va0te  of  time,  labor  and  money. 

The  bar  owes  its  existence  to  the  fact,  that  the  Bcouring  power  of 
the  river  is  nearly  exhausted  before  It  reaches  the  gulf,  by  the  divi- 
loaasof  its  volume  into  so  many  passes  and  innumerable  bayous, 
vhQe  it  is  Btill  further  checked  by  the  resistance  ofl'ered  to  it  by  th« 
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dead-water  of  the  Guli^  and  by  its  too  great  and  unnecessary  expao- 
sion  near  the  mouth. 

The  volume  of  waler  in  the  river  which  by  its  weight  and  velocity 
at  New-Orleuns  nmkes  a  chauuel  of  uj^warda  of  130  feet  deep,  i» 
drained  of  a  ])ortion  of  its  power  before  it  reaches  the  passes,  where 
it  is  divided  between  the  several  channels  that  run  towards  the  Gulf. 
Yet  the  quuDtlly  that  enters  t)\c  posuos  is  Btill  further  divided  by  the 
bayous,  or  lateritl  outleUi,  which  run  off  on  either  side,  dissipating  ila 
strength,  and  almost  entirely  destroying  the  velocity  and  power  of 
the  current,  until  enough  only  \b  \cit  to  keep  12  feet  of  water  on  the 
bar.  Were  the  same  volume  of  water  that  at  New-Orleans  makes  a 
ohonnc!  of  130  feet  deep,  kept  undivided  until  it  reached  the  Gulf,  so 
that  its  whole  power  might  remain  concentrated,  iho  bar  would  bo 
swept  awoy  far  into  the  Gulf;  to  harmless  distance.  No  bar  could 
stand  belbre  the  volume  and  velocity  of  the  Mississippi  river,  if  the 
first  were  not  divided,  the  laller  dixninished,  and  the  power  of  both 
broken  before  it  reaches  the  Gull* 

The  resistaoco  of  the  dead-water  of  the  Gulf  is  another  agent  in 
keeping  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Missiiisiiipi.  This,  when  opposed 
to  tiie  divided  volume,  and  almost  exhausted  velocity  of  the  current, 
checks  it  still  further,  and  causes  a  sufficient  deposit  of  sedimentary 
matter  to  maintain  the  bar  in  its  ]>rt'sent  conclition,  which,  were  it 
not  for  that  resistance,  even  the  present  diminished  volume  and 
velocity  of  the  water  in  the  posses  would  partially  wash  away.  71ie 
fact  that  the  resistance  of  the  water  in  the  Gidf,  passive  or  octivc,  has 
not  been  sufficient  to  increase  the  bar,  and  entirely  close  up  the  mouth 
of  any  of  the  principal  passes,  shows  clearly,  that  the  water  of  the 
riTor  that  flows  through  the  mouths  of  tlie  jjasses,  even  with  its  divi- 
ded volume  and  diminished  velocity,  still  retains  power  enough  to 
neutralize  that  resistance.  The  conclusion  is  therefore  irresistible, 
that  the  power  of  the  entire  volume  of  water  in  the  river,  if  kept 
united,  and  its  velocity  undiminished,  would  so  fur  exceed  that  re- 
sistance, as  not  oiUy  to  sweep  away  the  bar,  but  to  render  its  refor- 
mation inijiossible. 

The  expanse  at  the  mouth  is  another  agent  in  causing  the  bar. 
Tliia  expanse  is  duo  to  the  want  of  proper  protection  to  thp  banks  or 
sides  of  the  channel,  which  arc  subject  to  the  action  of  the  upland 
waters,  and  the  tides  caused  by  the  winds,  whose  successive  abrasion 
waste  the  bonks  and  enlarge  the  mouth. 

The  waters  of  the  Gulf,  when  agitated  by  southerly  winds,  which 
propel  them  into  the  mouth  of  the  pass,  will  force  their  way 
along  the  banks,  where  they  meet  with  less  resistance  than  In  the 
mid-channel.  This  will  produce  the  middle  ground  or  sand-bank, 
and  the  two  lateral  channels,  which  are  designated  in  the  mouth  of 
the  South- Weal  Pass  by  the  pilots  aa  the  East  and  West  Pass.  Be- 
tween these  two  lateral  channels  eddies  are  formed,  which  cause  hcre^ 
by  the  opposition  of  the  two  currents,  the  sand  bonks ;  while  the 
dashing  of  the  waves,  agitated  by  the  high  winds,  washes  away  the 
projecting  edges  of  the  low  banks  that  extend  into  the  Gul£  The 
expanse  tDus  causod  still  further  weakens  the  power  of  the  current  of 
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tkft  river,  by  permitting  the  WBter  to  spread  out  too  widely,  deore*fr> 
iog  its  depth,  checking  its  velocity,  and  increasing  its  tendency 
deposiL 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  shoal  Is  situated  within  the  mouth  of 
the  pass;  that  it  ia  fitrmed  by  the  tJcpusit  of  the  sedimeuUiry  matter 
brought  down  by  it,  and  that  the  only  agency  tho  water  of  tlie  <Jutf 
hAB  in  ita  formation  is,  the  passive  resistance  with  which  it  checks  the 
velocity  ot*  the  current  of  the  river.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  water  of  the 
Gult',  even  when  driven  into  the  river  by  southerly  winds,  produces 
au  material  changu,  if  any  at  aJl,  on  the  bar,  and  adds  nothing  to  the 
accumulation  of  aedimentary  matter  that  haa  contributed  to  form  iL 
Whatever  tendency  to  add  to  it  the  influx  of  the  Gulf  water,  wlietlwr 
cauaed  by  tides  or  high  winds,  may  have,  is  more  thau  uuuuter- 
balanced  by  the  reflux  whicii  must  necesiiaritv  follow. 

This  must  be  obvious  to  every  one.  \Vhi'n  an  elevation  of  tfao 
Gulf  water  takes  plaeu  near  the  shore,  either  from  the  a<:^Uou  of  peri- 
odical tides  or  high  winds,  It  necessarily  forces  its  way  into  the  nioutti 
of  the  river.  Having  forced  its  way  in  and  raised  the  surface  of  th^jl 
water  inside  by  the  rcfistjmce  which  it  olfers  to  its  pas»igc  out,  an4 
by  the  addition  of  its  own  volume,  the  tide  turns  and  ebbs,  or  th* 
viuils  HubaidLS  and  the  water  forced  into  the  river  turns  to  seek  its 
level  in  the  (iulf.  llut  as  tlie  Gulf  water,  acted  upon  by  the  tide  or 
wind,  has  to  me^t  in  its  passage  up  the  river  the  force  of  the  current, 
neither  its  velocity  nor  its  jmwer  can  bo  very  great.  When,  lu)w- 
ever,  it  turns  to  seek  its  level  in  the  Gulf,  having  no  longer  the  r©- 
•ttrtatice  of  the  current  of  tlie  rivor  to  contend  against,  the  increased 
rhidi  its  aii-umnUtiun  iu  the  river  gives  it  towards  the  Gulf, 
iher  with  the  additional  iiiipuliic  winch  the  current  of  the  river, 
now  pressing  it  from  l>ehind,  must  give  it,  rwidera  the  velocity 
and  pt^wer  of  the  reflux,  of  course,  muoh  greater  thau  llmt  of  tho  in- 
flux, llio  ruflux,  aided  by  tho  fiill,  and  the  volume  of  water,  must 
certainly  curry  out  mure  than  tho  influx  opposed  by  both  con  bring  iu. 

llie  power  of  the  current  uf  the  river  is  greater  than  tho  paaaive 
naiatauoe  of  tho  Gulf  water.  This  is  evident,  from  the  fact  tliat  it 
iaftble  to  maintain  a  depth  of  12  feet  over  the  bar.  Tliat  tiie  8edi> 
mentary  matter,  brought  down  by  the  river,  is  mostly,  if  not  all, 
washed  into  the  (iulf  by  the  current,  and  carrie*!  away,  is  aUo  evident 
from  the  faet,  itmt  the  river  is  nut  adding  to  the  bar.  When  the 
cnrreut  of  the  river  meets  the  water  of  the  Gulf,  it  doe^  not  lose  all 
ita  vubxiily  at  once.  Its  velocity  is  checked  atid  suniewhat  diminishcfl, 
bat  the  current  c<intinues  to  force  its  way  through,  or  rather  over  tho 
dea<l  water,  partly  from  its  original  impulse,  and  partly  from  the  pres- 
sure from  behind,  until  at  length  tho  velocity,  regularly  diminishing  as 
It  pr«)gre*ses,  ceases  altogether,  and  the  river  water  mingloa  with,  and 
if  lost  in  tht^  \aM.  expanse  of  the  Gulf;  while  the  immense  mass  of 

'Unieatjiry  matter  that  passeti  out  over  the  bar,  no  longer  supported 

'  the  velocity  of  the  river,  sinks  in  the  deep  water  outside  llie  bar, 
and  becomes  subjtM^t  to  thi\  action  of  the  Gulf  currents,  which  soon 
removes  it  to  other  and  more  distant  places. 

Were  the  pwovo  rcsistanoe  of  the  water  in  the  Gulf  increased 
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nntil  it  became  cqnal  to  the  velocity  of  the  river  ciirrent,  or  tb©  velo- 
city of  the  river  current  diminished  until  it  no  longer  exceeded  the 
resisUiu-e  of  the  Gulf  water,  the  river  current  would,  of  course^  be 
b  stopped  at  the  mouth,  and  buing  no  lunger  able  to  carry  o»it  into  the 
"Gulf  the  sedimentary  matter  it  brought  from  above,  that  matter 
would  be  deposited  there,  and  would  increase  the  bar,  until  it  rose  to 
^the  surface  of  the  water  and  completely  shut  up  the  river.     If,  on  the 
'  Other  hand,  the  volume  that  now  passes  over  the  bar  were  enlarged, 
I  and  the  velo<nty  increased  untU  the  power  of  the  current  was  doubled, 
t  is  it  not  evident  that  the  inevitable  result  would  be  a  decrease  in  the 
I  bright  of  the  bar,  and  an  increase  in  the  depth  of  the  water  over  it '? 
Close  up  the  lateral  outlets,  confine  the  water  of  the  river  in  its  main 
■  channel,  and  contract  iho  present  expanse  at  the  mouth,  and  a  depth 
t  of  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  feet  is  just  as  posniblo  and  as  praeticiiDle 
[ts  the  depth  of  twelve  foot  in  thu  pri>sent  condition  of  the  channel. 

To  one  familiar  with  the  principles  of  Jlydrodynamics,  the  removal 

[of  0  shoal  or  bar  in  a  river  containing  the  volume  of  water  that  the 

iMississippi  doc5,  appears  a  matter  so  plain  and  palpable,  that  he  can 

J  Scarcely  realize  the  feet  that  its  practicability  is  doubted.     The  very 

feet,  that  the  present  defective  condition  of  the  channel  of  the  river 

I  has  caused  tlmt  immense  deposit  of  swJiincntary  matter,  is  u  sulfioient 

proof  that,  were  it  improved,  the  power  that  deposited  it  there  could 

remove  it.     And,  once  removed,  there  is  no  danger  that  thi^  Gulf 

will  form  one  beyond  where  the  present  is  situated.     The  water  from 

[  the  Gulf  did  not  make  the  present  l>ar,  but,  on  the  contrary,  maintains 

ft  great  depth  of  water  immedintcly  outside  the  month  of  the  pass  ; 

JBnd  if  the  volume  and  velocity  of  the  river  current  bo  increased  suf- 

[ficiently  to  remove  the  bar  or  deepen   the  water  over  it,  there  is  no 

Srobability  of  a  fresh  one  being  formed;  for,  if  the  Gulf  water  cannot 
lerease  the  present  bar  or  form  another  outside  of  it,  in  the  face  of 
'only  twelve  feet  of  water,  how  could  it  do  so,  were  tliat  depth  in- 
Icrcased  to  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  feet?  In  fact,  the  more  the  depth 
lof  the  water  on  the  bar  is  increased,  which  eaii  only  be  done  by  first 
linereasing  the  for<;e  of  the  <jutwHrd  motion  of  the  water,  the  further 
jTou  remove  the  pos-iibility  of  the  formation  of  a  new  one.  The  depth 
^  water  is  entirely  and  exclusively  dependent  upon  the  preponderat- 
[ing  effect  derived  by  the  disrharge  of  the  river  waters,  or  the  force  of 
}  the  outward  motion  of  the  water. 

From  what  I  have  said  it  will  appejir  evident,  that  my  object  is  to 
[•how,  that  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  i*  caused  by  the 
rdimimition  of  the  volume  of  water,  by  means  of  the  great  number  of 
f  bayous  or  lateral  outlets,  which,  by  dividing  it,  check  the  velocity  and 
r  J)iirtially  destroy  the  power  of  the  current :  as,  also,  by  the  too  great 
and  unnecessary  expanse  of  the  channel  of  the  passes  near  the  Gulf. 
1  have  also  endeavored  to  show,  that  the  only  way  to  remove  the  bar 
or  deepen  the  water  over  it,  Is  to  remove  the  causes  which  have  cre- 
ated it     If,  therefore,  lateral  outlets  diniinish  the  power  of  a  river, 
by  diminishing  the  volume  of  its  water  and  checking  its  velocity, 
closing  them  up  is  the  best  remedy,  which,  by  keeping  the  volume 
of  water  that  oomea  from  above  together  and  maintaining  its  velocity^ 
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will  preserve  to  the  river  the  same  power  to  deepen  its  channel  at 
Uie  mouthy  that  it  has  and  does  uxerciso  at  New-Orleaoii,  or  ul  tho 
upper  entrance  of  the  passes.     And,  also,  it' the  expanse  at  the  mouth  , 
of  the  river  has  a  tendc-iicy  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  current  that' 
flows  over  the  bar,  and  diminish   its  velocity,  by  permitting  it  to 
spread  out  over  a  wide  bed,  contracting  it,  ao  as  to  make  it  uniform^, 
with  the  average  width  of  the  channel,  must  be  the  best  remedy ;  M  J 
the  some  voluuie  of  water,  when  concentrated,  mccliag  with  le 
reeiatanoe,  and  having  a  greater  velocity,  must  certainly  exercise  a 
greater  power  over  ifao  bed  of  its  channel  and  the  d«ad  waters  of  tb 
Gulf. 


ART.  V.-MANUPAOrURB  OF  SUGAR.* 

rmOltETIC   rSDICATIOKS   TO    BK    FOLI^OWBD  OUT   IK   THE   BXTRACTION   Of 

stroAE   raoM    baw    suoaiuoontainino  jitices;  and  violation  of 

TSS8S    IXniCATtOHB,  IS    TItK  PRSaENT   PROCKSS    OF    SCOAR    )tANUFAO<i 
TTSB. TUB  TACCtrU  PAN. 

A  C0K6I0KRATI0N  ofthe  deductions  arrived  at  in  the  previous  ohap-' 
ten»,  leaves  no  doubt  existing  as  to  the  proper  iiiJications  to  be  fol- 
lowed out,  in  the  extraction  of  sugar  from  raw  sugar-containing  juices. 
1  might  have  swd,  indieatiun, — for  every  subsidiary  matter  tends  to 
the  one  great  end,  of  reducing  the  complex  saccharine  juice,  with  all 
Bible  haste,  to  the  condition  of  a  solution  of  Hiigar  in  water, 
llhough,  in  practice,  the  sugar  producer  will   never  attain  tins' 
■ttfioretiral  summit  of  perfet,'lion,yct  heshouM  always  regard  the  varf- 
oufi  Ntflges  of  his  raanufactui'O  from  ihat  assumed  point  of  view  : — ' 
whicK  if  never  permitted  to  be  varied, — never  allowed  to  be  overcust 
with  vague  doubts, — each  suocecding  well-direel<^d  experimental  ef- 
fort will  assuredly  lead  nearer,  and  nearer,  to  the  truth.     If  once  do- 
partod  from,  howcver^ — ^If  once  the  sugar-extracting  operation   bo 
viewed  from  other  directions,  though  apjtarently  nearer  to  the  mark, — ' 
then  the  whole  perspective  of  tlie  (hcftry  is  gone  ; — confusion  takes 
the  place  of  order,  doubt  of  precision,  fallacy  of  facts ; — the  reasoning 
profseoa  breaks  down,  and  all  attempts  to  emerge  from  the  nie&t^ 
chaos  ore  in  vain. 

11)6  great  aim  to  be  kept  in  view  during  the  process  of  sugar  ex- 
traction, Ixuug  the  removal  with  all  due  haste  of  every  thing  except 
BUgar  and  water,  the  sulwidiary  indinations  are,  to  evaporate  the  lat-  ! 
I«r  at  the  lowest  temperature,  consistent  with  practical  necessities, — 
and  to  eflect  crystallization  in  aouordanee  with  the  rules  laid  down  ' 
before. 

fvaa  out  the  first  or  grand  indication,  it  is  evident  that  we* 
ekfor  some  defecating  or  purifying  agent  which  is  either 
>f  being  totally  removed  from  the  sugar  solution, — orwhicb» 
1  to  remain,  fihould  he  productive  of  no  injurious  tendency. 
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The  latter  alternative,  however,  wouM  be  a  mere  compromise ; 
08  by  admitting  it  we  immediately  violate,  to  some  extent,  t}ie 
grand  condition  of  procuring  an  unmixed  solution  of  sugar  and 
water. 

Having  thus  sketched  the  theoretical  imiications  which  science 
proclaims  as  neoeseary  to  t^e  carried  out,  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar 
irom  raw  juices,  1  will  now  offer  such  a  general  summary  of  the 
method  followed  in  tlie  sugar-producing  coloniea,  aa  shall  enable  the 
rwwler  to  appreciate  the  extent  to  which  the  above  theoretical  con- 
ditions are  violated. 

It  must  here  be  premised,  tliat^  although  the  plan  of  colonial  sugar 
manufacture  for  all  countries  is  essentially,  up  to  a  certain  stage, 
identical,  yet,  when  various  colonies  are  Ci>mpared  as  to  the  respect- 
ive process  of  sugar  extraction  followed  by  each, — a  caftual  observer 
might  imagine  the  existence  of  distinctions  as  essential,  which  in  re- 
ality are  merely  collateral ;  and  which  involve  no  difference  of  princi- 
pie  whatever.  As  it  would  be  exceedingly  inimical  to  exposition  of 
principles,  to  break  in  upon  the  current  of  observation,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  nnnounc^ing  mere  cttllateral  discrepancies  betwciMi  the  ma- 
chinery, or  the  processes  of  diffcreTit  colonics — I  will  here  observe 
that,  in  describing  the  general  operation  of  colonial  sugar  nianufiic- 
turo,  In  reference  to  the  fulfUnient  or  the  vloliitlun  of  theoretic  indi- 
cations, I  shall  select,  as  typical  of  ct)lr>niii]  «.>peralions  tn  general,  the 
process  now  usually  followed  in  the  West  Indian  islands. 

Much  has  been  written,  and  with  great  justice,  on  the  very  imper- 
fect expression  of  juice  frotn  the  canes  by  the  process  of  mill  crush- 
ing. Although  experiments  have  demonstrated  the  sugar-cflne  to  he 
made  up  of  DO  per  cent,  on  an  average  of  juice,  and  10  |>er  cent,  of 
woody  fibre,  it  appears  that  the  average  amount  of  juice  expressed  by 
the  mill  is  not  more  than  r>0  per  cent. 

llie  proper  method  of  obviatinc  this  great  loaa  of  raw  material  is 
alu^)gother  a  matter  for  the  consideration  of  the  engineer,  and  docs 
not  eumc  within  the  sphere  ofrhemical  cornnietit. 

The  juice  as  it  comes  from  the  mill  is  with  as  little  delay  as  posai< 
bio  treated  with  lime,  us  follows,  in  order  to  eScct  a  puitlal  purifU 
cation : — 

The  overseer*  commences  his  operattons  by  putting  into  a  series 
of  wine  glasaes  some  of  the  juice  to  be  defecated. — He  then  adda  to 
each  in  succession  a  portion  of  lime,— either  previously  mixed  up 


*  "Tlipniiin  At  iliPcUnfiff  first  raiwa  by  tiMt  cho  ran«  juice  to  a  tftmpnratur* 
of  oboiil  ISO",  at  whirti  time  adark  arum  form*  attbc  top  ;  licthrii  ilirnwa  into 
Ihe  hvalod  juic«  a  iiniall  |>ortion  uf  ervaiu,  or  iitilk  of  time.  After  waiting  two  or 
three  oiinuteg,  until  the  acuiu  ofoin  fonuB  over  thr  iurfaoo,  hr  itipa  ont  a  winr- 
glaitcful,  ami  if  he  sfrti  Iho  mucilage  form  in  welt-dpfined  nakm  anil  riiie  to  the 
top.  Iravinu  n  clear  liquor  of  a  paleamlicr,  or  Madeira  wine  colour.  Iioic  aotUfuxl ; 
if  iiotf  h«  a<lrlii  ninn*  limn  ;  but  if  br  finilii  that  titp  mlicilu^u  will  not  coagulate 
thoroughly  withmit  ttucti  »n  amount  of  lime  an  wouli]  dfieptm  Iho  colour  natu- 
rally, hentopx.  and  truntK  to  tlu-  »ikiiiiiuiiig." — iViWy.  t 

t  TbU  (*  ihfl  DUM  nt  ■  gHtUman  froa  tbi  W«t  UdiH.  who  axuiiiiwt  Dr.  6coflVrD*B  tktfta 
ud  naurkcd  apoaikaoi.— So.  ■ 
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witli  water,  or  with  «yrup,  to  the  conaisteDoe  of  pTiel  or  thin  pap. 
Iranif^diatcly  \\n'.  oontact  is  cftecteJ  betwcvii  the  lime  and  the  vaim 
juic-Uj  a  diseoloration  of  the  latter  cimucs ;  thu  &mouiit  uf  disculor- 
ation  v&rying  (citterh  /tarihus'j — i»  flirectproportion  to  the  quantity  of 
lime  employed.  Huving  added  a  ditVerent  quantity  of  limo  £^cnt  to 
each  of  the  elaases,  the  opcmtiir  judgea  by  the  re«iilting  tint,  which 
■  result  (s  iho  best,  and  he  is  guidud  aeoordingly  by  this  evidence,  as 
to  the  qimntity  of  lime  ho  shall  add  to  the  general  slock  of  juice  to 
be  defecated. 

Tlie  amount  of  lirae  being  determined,  it  is  added  to  the  juice  in  a 
copper,  or  on  iron  vt^^el,  hung  over  a  tiro.  Sometimes  this  Teasel 
b  tAe  last  of  a  range  hung  over  one  long  flue.;  sometimes,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  heated  by  a  separate  fire.  In  either  case  it^i  contents 
are  heated  to  about  tho  tcniperaturc  of  180°  Fahr.,  when  a  thick 
crust  of  impurities  forms  upon  the  surface  of  tlic  liquid  and  begins  to 
crack.  The  (ire  is  now  damped,  and  the  erust  removed  by  skim- 
ming ;  occasionally,*  huwt_-ver,  the  clear  liquid  is  drawn  olf  by  a 
racking^xJck  from  uudenieath.  In  order  that  the  full  defecating 
agency  of  lime  shall  be  excrti'd,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  »  greater 
heat  than  IKO^  Fnhr. ;  the  liquid,  in  fact,  should  be  brought  to  tho 
boiling  point.  Here,  however,  there  is  a  difticulty  : — immediately  on 
the  wimmenccnient  of  ebullition,  the  supernatant  crust  be(K>mea 
broken  into  fra^ncnt-s,  and  mechanically  inv^orpf^ratcd  with  the  Huid 
•o  intimately,  that  it  ean  no  longer  be  removed  by  skimming,  but 
requires  a  filtration  process  to  be  hiid  recourse  to. 

ITio  process  of  clearing  or  defecation  having  been  cflcctcd,  and  the 
crust  separated  by  skimming,  racking,  or  filtration,  the  process  of 
boiling  is  commeneed.  A  scries  of  copper  or  iron  paiis^  diiuinishiug 
in  size  as  tiiey  approach  the  fire  gate,  and  usually  four  or  Hrc  in  num> 
bcr,  are  hung  over  one  common  flue,  or  rather  fire-plaee,  in  wliicli 
the  catics,  after  ihcir  juice  has  been  expressed,  are  burnt  as  fuel. 
This  fuel  generates  a  very  powerful  blast  of  flame,  which  not  only 
plays  under  each  of  the  series  of  pans,  bat  may  be  even  seen  to 
name  from  the  chimney. 

Tnis  plan  nf  hanging  many  conseeulive  boiling  pans  over  onccom- 
mcm  flue  is  in  itself  most  improper.  It  was  firet  introduced  with 
•pecial  refurenee  to  the  peculiar  kind,  and  the  limited  amount  offuel 
at  the  oj»erator'H  service,  and  would  appear  to  bo  persisted  In  chiefly 
in  deference  to  old  opinions  and  oii»)oms. 

f  The  pans,  too,  are  usually  fto  deep,  that  great  violence  is  done  to 
tbe  nile,  tliat  the  amount  of  evaporation,  other  things  being  e^ual,  la 
in  nn>I»orlion  to  the  extent  of  surface  of  the  liquid  to  be  evaporated. 

jlle  cane  juie4>  Imviiig  entered  the  first  of  these  evap<:»mting  pan», 
the  process  of  evaporation  begins.  At  this  stage,  thu  juice  is  merely 
brought  to  a  iilight  siimncr,  the.  heat  applied  being  usually  iiisuflieient 

•  "  Almost  olwayf — I  never  •aw  the  other  done  exw'pl  with  ulrAni  rlftrifiem 
u  SI.  Croix,  where  they  ilrst  lakeoiTtho  cnivt,  then  odillimo  afterwardB,  boilacJ 
■kirn  in  Ihe  eUrilifr.'' — Moody. 

i  "  Thp  »rninc;rinenl  of  tho  fire  .inrl  the  «izo  of  the  p.in(t  drpenil  tin  thr  princi- 
pk  th«t  tlie  juice  mast  timmer  to  allow  of  efficient  skiinming.  If  it  boilt,  th« 
■kiauDtfr  cannot  caick  the  acum." — Moody. 
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to  cause  it  to  boil  rapidly.  On  the  surface  of  this  and  every  other 
pan  in  tlu-  scries,  a  scum  arises,  wlufh  from  time  to  time  is  removed 
by  the  process  of  skimming,  and  put  aside  ibr  the  pur[Kjso  of  yielding 
rum  hereafter. 

After  the  evaporation  in  the  first  pim  of  the  series  has  nrooeedod 
to  the  desired  extent,  an  attendant  ladles  its  contents  into  the  next — 
in  which,  and  in  every  subsequent  one^  until  the  last  two,  the  pro- 
cess of  skimming  is  repeated.*  Kventuully  the  juice  (now  a  syrup) 
is  ladled  into  the  teadie,  or  last  boiling  pan,  wherein  it  is  at  length 
brought  to  that  degree  of  concentration  judged  most  projicr  to  udniit 
of  Rulwequent  erystalUzatioiu 

It  would  be  impossible  by  mere  description  to  convey  an  idea  of 
the  manifestatiuua  of  the  proper  degree  of  boiling  having  l>eon 
achieved.  The  peculiar  sound  which  the  syrup  emits  when  dropiKsd 
from  the  ladle  into  the  general  contents; — the  reaistAiice  it  offers  on 
being  stirred; — the  fieculiar  appearance  of  its  bubbles ;'^all  afford 
goixl  indieatit^ns  to  the  practised  boiler  ;  but  the  evidence  moat  gen- 
erally followed  is  that  which  also  the  reflner  avails  himst>If  of  at  home, 
tmmely,  the  proof  of  touch.  A  di'op  of  the  syrup  being  plated  Ixi- 
twecn  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  and  the  two  separated,  a  thread  of 
synip  is  fonncd,  of  varying  lengfth,  and  varying  tenacity,  according 
as  the  synip  has  been  more  or  less  boiled.  In  tliis  thread,  also,  crys- 
tals are  oecasiocally  seen,  the  presence  of  which  affurds  valuable  evi- 
dence. In  the  process  of  vacumn-pau  boiling,  these  crystals  are  the 
operator's  surest  guide. 

From  the  lost,  in  the  series  of  evaporating  pans,  the  Uctche^  or 
/ciyfAp,  us  it  is  called,  the  uispisaated  juice  is  ladled  into  shallow  wood- 
en vessels  termed  coolers  ;  seldom  more  than  ei[»htecu  inches  deep ; 
wliere  it  ia  allowed  to  aocn*te  into  n  seini-erystajiine  mass. 

These  shallow  coolers  have  been  loudly  and  justly  reprehended,  as 
most  inimical  to  the  formation  of  crjstalline  sugar ;  and  certain  it  is, 
that  a  chemist,  If  made  to  draw  an  Inforence  from  their  appearance 
and  necessary  effect,  without  any  collateral  guide,— would  be  con- 
strained t*j  infer,  ilmt  in  the  West  Indian  Kugar-manufaeturing  ojwra- 
tion — perfect  crystallization  was  a  revuH  to  he  avoided  I 

[n  thest!  shiillow  c»x>lprs  the  aoeretwJ  mass  is  allowed  to  remain, 
until  it  has  acquired  sufficient  consistency  to  admit  of  its  being  dug 
out,  and  carried  away,  in  buckets,  to  the  curing-house,  without  leak- 
ing entirely  away.  In  this  curing-house  it  is  put  into  casks  with  {}cr- 
ibrated  bottoms,  each  hole  being  loosely  stopped  by  the  stem  of  a 
plaintain  leaf;  and  through  which  the  uncrystallized  portions  of  the 
moss,  nt  least  in  part,  leak  into  the  molasses  tank. 

Tins  is  the  ordinary  plan  followed;  but  it  is  subjected  to  many 
mfHlifications,  in  dilferent  places. 

As  might  have  been  inferred  from  a  consideration  of  the  plan  of 
curing  the  sucar  juat  dc-seribcd,  the  ba*lly  crystallized  mass  yields  up 
its  non-crystalliz<3d  portion  with  great  diflicujty.  The  process  of  cur- 
ing or  drainage  occupies,  in  general,  many  weeks;  and,  even  at  the 

*  "  In  th«  lut  two  teacbea  the  Hcam  is  bruahed  l»ack  into  the  procediug  one, 
the  liqnor  being  too  iweet  to  lose." — MooU^, 
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aspiration  of  tfiat  long  limo,  is  so  iiicomplcto,  that  it  is  not  tmusual 
for  fMnin?  20  |ior  ft-iit.  of  the  weight  uf  a  hogshead  of  sugar  lu  leak 
into  the  bold  of  the  slup  uii  its  way  to  Kuropa,aiid  to  be  puiiijied  into 
tlio  sea,  la  u  rct-ent  casi;  wliich  caine  under  my  noiico,  25  per  nent. 
had  thus  been  lost,  and  the  muster  of  u  trading  vessel*  infuniKHi  Dr. 
Kvana,  aa  I  ain  told  by  this  gentleman,  tliat  his  ship  wan  ufVen  one 
and  a  half  fljot  deej>ei'  iu  the  water  off  Barbadoes  tlum  when  arrived 
in  tlie  British  Channel. 

In  order  to  expedite  tJiid  process  of  curing,  recourse  ia  had  on  some 
estates  to  the  e-i£(ten»ivooontnvance  termed  a  pneunuitic  chest.  This 
instrument  c»)nsIsUs  of  a  ehest  of  iron,  or  copper,  supplied  with  a  false 
bottom,  eiltier  of  finely*perforatcd  plate  or  cane-wicker  work ;— on 
which  the  mignr  to  be  acted  upon,  fur  the  purpose  of  drawing  off  its 
loolssseK,  is  put.  Under  this  false  bottom  is  a  apace  which  commu- 
nieatea  with  a  powerful  air-pump  ;  by  the  action  of  which,  a  partial 
vacuum  can  bo  produa-^i,  tht*  t<'ndi-.rw:y  of  whieli  is  to  draw  the  more 
liquid  portions  of  the  mass  through  the  fuise  bottom. 

'riie  effect  of  such  a  coulriviuice  as  this,  when  made  to  act  upon  a 
badly  crystallized  sugar,  need  not  l>e  indicated.  Not  only  are  the 
uncrystallized  portions  dmwn  into  the  reservoir,  but  also  a  large 
amount  of  the  small  ill-develnp<*d  crystals. 

A  pneumatic  chest,  to  be  really  useful,  should  be  employed  upon 
a  well-cry  stall  ired  sujjar — a  material  which,  as  a  general  rule,  drains 
perfrctly  well  of  itself,  without  any  mechanical  aid  whatever. 

Tlic  process  of  sugar  maiiuiiicture  here  described  is,  as  waa  pre- 
sly  remarked,  the  typical  one  of  the  West  Indies ;  it  has,  bow- 
er, \iG*ta  modifie<l  in  various  ways.  Thua,  as  r^ards  the  boiling 
range,  instead  of  pouring  the  juice  from  one  pan  to  the  nest  in  order, 
by  the  process  of  dipping,  the  pans  in  some  ranges  have  been  funiish- 
cd  with  valves,  t<.>adrfiit  of  the  passage  of  the  fluid  towards  Uie  teache. 
Rsiiges  of  this  kiud  have  W^n  frequently'  heated  hy  steam. 

Several  modifications  (some,  unquestionably,  improvements)  have 
bc«n  made  on  the  teache,  chiefly  with  the  view  of  reducing  the  period 
during  which  the  concentrated  syrup  is  allowed  to  remain  exposed 
to  the  agency  of  the  fire.  One  of  these  modifications  consists  in  an 
addition  to  \\vi  tea»^hc,  of  an  internal  hollow  core  exactly  fitting  it, 
,  supplied  at  its  under  part  with  a  valve,  of»cning  inwards.  This 
te;hnieally  called  a  ''skipper,"  being  dropped  from  a  erane  into 
the  tea<.>ho,  the  contents  of  the  tatter  open  the  valve,  and  rushing  at 
one  pi^h  int<)  the  core,  may  bo  removed  bodily,  by  raising  the  core 
tfarough  the  meilium  of  the  crane. 

Another  g<Hjd  modification  of  the  teoche  has  been  introduced  by  the 
French  into  «ome  of  tbeir  colonies.  It  oousists  in  altering  the  form 
of  the  teai'be  into  the  shape  of  a  coal-scuttle,  the  lip  of  which  rests  in 
mdi  a  manner  on  a  pivot,  that,  at  the  pro].>er  time,  the  whole  teache 
may  Iw  raised  by  leverage,  and  its  contents  poured  out.  Hiis  kind 
of  tcacbe  is  oftlled  a  tascuie. 


*  CaptAia  Fowlis — who  vatimatcd  the  loa*  from  thia  cauva  at  from  3«.  Sd.  to 
4«.  th«  cwt.,  or  it  0*.  to4L  the  ton. 
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Arnongsbthe  etscutiut  modificAtiuns  whirh  have  been  Bttcinpted 
from  time  to  time  on  the  L^oloniul  niaiuif^tiiru  of  Kiigur,  wilh  variuble 
Amotmts  of  success,  may  be  euumerated  the  following  : 

1.  Filtrattoit  of  the  raw  juico. 

3.  Kiltmtion  of  the  defixxbted  juice. 

a.  Mecbaiiiuil. 

6.  Chuinital  (through  anirnal  charcoal), 

3.  Improved  methods  of  dcfi'cation, 

4.  The  use  of  the  vacuum  pen.* 

tf  the  impurities  which  are  so  inimical  to  the  cryat^llization  of  sugar 
out  of  the  crude  juice,  were  merely  of  a  ra(!ohanioal  nature,  a  prooets 
of  incchanicai  filtration  would  be  reasonable  enough  ;  but  if  those  im- 
purities bo  really  of  a  chi'mlcjU  nature,  then  such  mccluuiical  filtration 
tfl  ^tircly  nut  of  place.  Accordingly,  the  process  of  preliminary  fil- 
tration is  Mpuken  of  with  universal  discuntcnt  by  all  who  have  tried 
it.  Nut  unly  is  it  totally  iiicflicacious  in  effecting  the  end  desirc-d, 
but  it  is  productive  of  much  positive  harm.  It  has  already  been  re- 
marked, tluit  raw  vegetable  Kugar>containing  juiecs  are  most  suscep- 
tible of  fermentation  ;  hence  the  operation  of  liltration,  even  if  pro- 
ductive of  benefit  in  this  stage,  should,  tu  be  useful,  be  most  rapidly 
conducted.  Now  this  is  impossible, — for  chemists  very  well  know 
(hat  raw  vegetable  juices  in  general,  even  although  thin  and  limpid 
to  the  view,  |iasa  through  filtering  tissues  most  tardily.  Add  to  thia 
the  amount  of  iK>rt)U9  surface,  moistened  with  fermejitable  liquid,  ex- 
jK)8L'4  during  the  operation  to  atmospheric  influences;  and  it  will  bo 
readily  understood  tliat  preliminary  filtration  is  most  fatal  to  tho 
interest  of  the  colonial  sugar-maker.  I  would,  by  no  means,  extend 
this  remark  to  a  rough  process  of  straining,  at  this  stage,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  broken  pieces  of  cone,  fragments  of  leaves,  and 
other  mechanical  impurities,  which  might  somewhat  ineonvenicnce 
future  o|)emtions.  Such  an  operation,  however,  ia  not  one  of  filtra- 
tion, but  ot'  striiining. 

Should  the  prut-ess  of  mechanical  filtration  be  executed  after  defiv 
cation  ?  As  a  general  rule,  doubtless  this  question  should  be  answer- 
ed ofrirmatively,  as  being  a  step  in  the  right  direction  ;  but  so  long 
as  Itir.e  is  used  as  a  defecator,  the  process  of  filtration  will  be  de- 
tirivod  of  lialf  its  value.  Not  only  is  the  flocc^lent  scum  developed 
by  lime  most  unfavorable  to  the  process  of  rapid  lilti-atitm,  but  tho 
advantage  gained  is  more  specious  than  real,  inasmuch  as  so  many 
impurities  still  remains  in  juices  defecated  by  lime,  that,  although 
the  act  of  filtration  may  have  yielded  a  liquor  of  great  brightness,  it 


*Tb»  procpaHaof  cloying  and  liquoring,  nndcrwbateTfrniodificalion,  arc  here 
purpoBotv  oiaittcJ,  u  nul  bcin^;  improvrmcnU  af  tliv  sugar  rouiufociurc- — but 
merely  an  extcniioii  uf  llial  oianuiadure  bejrund  llu  uanal  colonial  luniti,  into 
ili«  art  of  tbe  rafincr 
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Iweomee  turbid^  and  throws  up  more  scum  on  the  further  application 
of  heat.* 

With  regard  to  filtralioii  through  animal  charcoal,  it  can  never  be 
profitably  applied  to  the  treatment  of  raw  juices,  or  those  as  have 
merely  been  exposed  to  theprocensof  defecation,  without  subsequent 
concentration.  It  has  been  demonstrated,  that  thia  a^ent  produces 
its  maximum  clfect  on  sugar  solutions  of  about  the  dcnaity  of  28« 
Beaumc;  hence,  if  emfiloycd  at  all,  it  should  be  at  the  interval  be* 
twecn  the  la^t  boiling-i«in  and  the  tcache.  Numeruus  experiments, 
however,  have  convinced  mc  that  anintal  charcoal  should  never  be 
employed  in  the  colonies  for  the  purpose  of  making  any  but  absolutely 
whit«  sugar.  Tlie  beautiful  straw-colored  tinge,  so  admired  by  gro- 
cers, and  which  all  sugnrs  by  a  proper  system  of  defeoiiioii  can  bo 
made  to  oastime^  animal  charcoal  has  a  tendency  lo  destroy — ^impartr 
tog  a  disagrce«b1e  neutml  lint  in  Um  place. 

TTie  cjiiwnsc  of  using  animal  chftrcoal,  too,  in  the  West  hidies, 
b«1n^  somewhat  about  £2  [ver  ton  of  sugar,  is  in  iU^elf  a  most  serious 
obstacle  to  its  general  adoption. 

ITie  last  essential  improvement  introduced  into  the  colonial  sugar 
manufacture  is  that  of  wo  vacuum  pan,  on  instrument  which  merits 
a  full  description. 

At  the  ordinary  level  of  the  sea  the  atmosphere  exerts  a  pressure 
of  15  lbs,  on  every  square  inch ;  and,  whilsfexposod  to  this  pressure, 
water  boils  at  a  temperature  of  212°  Knhr.f 

If,  however,  by  means  of  the  air-jmmp  or  otherwise,  a  portion  of 
the  atmospheric  pressure  be  romt>ved  from  the  water's  surface,  then 
the  dc^co  of  heat  ne4L'ssary  to  effect  ebullition  is  reduced — reduced, 
too,  in  a  known  and  dclinite  ratio,  so  that  for  everj'  jwund  of  atmos- 
pheric pressure  taken  oti',  a  proportionate  diminution  of  the  boiling 
temperature  is  accomplished. 

Not  the  most  perfect  vacuum  which  we  are  eajtablc  of  forming,  is 
sufficient  to  cause  water  to  boil  at  ordinary  atmospheric  temperatures 
without  the  apj>lii-ation  of  any  extraneous  heat — siuiply  because 
water  is  not  a  fluid  of  suflicirnt  volatility.  If  ether,  however, 
which  is  a  far  more  volatile  liquid,  bo  exposed  to  the  same  treat- 
ment, it  boils  with  violence :  water  under  similar  circumstjmces  would 
'Veraly  be  rapidly  f^ivcn  ('IT  in  the  form  of  vapor. 
'"  ^tht  rationale^  and  also  the  laboratory  practice  of  increased  evapo- 
ration under  diminished  pressure,  Iios  already  been  explained.  It 
now  remaius  to  be  stated,  that  the  vacuum  pan  is  merely  an  iastru> 


**  *  The  icliniinc6«  which  afTcclit  tho  bag  filters  ii  a  great  diaadvuitaffe  to  char- 
cofti  filton.  I  huvc  hnnwn  the  charroiU  trrqurntly  clogircd ;  and,  whrn  wiufactl 
with  caro  anil  pliurd  in  opw  saaka  foreoltfrciion  fur  rc-bumini^,  frrmrnt  Umuch 
•  degrcr  as  lo  char  ihr  c:i«kfl,  aiid  reduce  ihe  ifiUuc  of  tho  clianoiil  by  a  con- 
•ibmbltf  pro<iiiPtion  of  whi'.p  anli." — .Hww/y 

t  In  a  mrtnllic  ve«a«l.  Gtty-LusKnc  ha«  provcdthat  water boiU  nt  SM^in  ono  of 
glu«  :  owing,  apparently,' to  iiii  adboriag  lo  glaat  mora  powerfully  than  to  k 
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ment  which  unites  to  the  principle  of  evaporating  under  diminished 
pressure,  ihe  application  of  a  ucrlain — Imt  comparatively  snnUl — 
amount  of  artUicial  lieal. 

To  the  Honorable  Mr,  Howard  we  are  indebted  for  the  invention 
of  this  most  useful  iiiBtnimenl,*  which  has  already  ctToctod  such  im- 
provements in  the  home  refinery  process,  and  which  is  destined 
before  long  to  extend  its  ameliorating  influence  to  the  oolonies 
abroad. 

The  vacuum  pan  may  be  described  as  comj/osed  of  two  copper 
saguients  of  spheres  joined  together  ut  the  edges.  The  lower  hbutis- 
ij|§Bre  is  imbedded  into  a  steam-jacket  or  spaee,  into  whlcli  steam,  of 
a  varying  pressure  up  to  3  lbs.  to  the  inch,  can  be  ft>rced  ;  aud  in 
order  to  increase  the  area  of  beating  steam  surface  bevund  the 
amount  fuiiiished  by  the  lower  scjjiuent  of  the  pan,  there  passes  in- 
ternally a  cuil  of  copper  pipe,  through  which  a  current  of  steam  may 
he  mnJtt  to  rush.  It  is  obvious  that  any  liipiid  put  into  a  vessel  of 
tliis  kind,  will  be  exposed  to  so  large  an  amount  of  heating  surfiioe 
lliat  it  must  soon  arrive  at  its  boiling  point ;  but  the  vacuum  prodno- 
ing  part  of  the  fl|iparatus  has  yet  to  be  descrilicd.  Attnchud  to  tlio 
pan  at  its  upper  part  is  a  pifwi  of  communicjition,  with  a  cylindrical 
vessel  called  a  cond^-nserj  and  wliich  is  exactly  sinulur  t<)  the  con- 
densing apparatus  in  a  low-pressure  steiuu  engine;  consisting  citJier 
of  a  means  ufiiijeeting  it  gush  of  cold  water  through  a  series  of  minute 
holes,  which  pimi  is  ealled  that  of  direct  condensatii.in,  or  else  of  a 
series  of  small  tubes  ex]K)St;d  to  the  external  agency  of  water — a 
plan  denominated  that  of  indirect  or  tubular  condensation.  Beyond 
this  condenser,  and  comnmnicatiiig  with  it,  is  a  powerful  air.pump. 

Tlie  socom[>imyi«g  w«Mid-eiit,  however^  represents  a  condenser  (T) 
of  a  diflerent  and  more  oflectivc  kind.  It  is  the  external  condensing 
system  of  Messrs.  Ponlifox. 


/'Ml  f>.W 


*H\*  pati-ni  waa  t&kvo  out  in  IHIH. 

f  Ofttvcim  tlie  vacuum  pan  and  cnnrlcnfter  is  &  ves<rl  driUnpil  to  coniain  my 
■olution  which  may  boil  over.  TMavMBol,  however,  thforetiailly — may  Imj  con- 
miJcret]  om  a  were  exjNuiMion  of  the  racuum  pan.     This  is  iudicateil  in  the  flu* 


The  action  of  this  ApparatuB  in  tho  aggregate  will  bo  as  follows  >— 
The  [ion  being  tilled  to  the  desired  extent  with  sugar  Kolution  to  be 
evaporated,  steam  being  lot  on  to  the  jacket  and  into  the  coU,  the  t«in- 
poTAtnro  of  the  liquid  continues  to  risa  Meantime  the  air-pump 
being  set  to  work^  a  partial  vacuum  is  produced,  and  the  atmospfaerio 
pressure  exerted  upon  the  syrup  in  tho  pan  is  graduaJly  lowered  to 
such  an  extent,  that  the  liquid  begins  to  boil. 

Tho  vapor  resulting  from  this  ebullition  jjassing  into  the  oondenBor, 
is  exposed  to  the  agency  of  cold  water,  and  iiiirotidiatoly  assumes  tb« 
Uquid  Htate ;  finally  this  condensed  water  is  drawn  off  by  the  oir 
pump,  as  it  is  called,  although  the  instrument  peril)rma  Uie  mixed 
function  of  pumping  both  air  and  water. 

Such  are  the  easentUl  portions  of  the  vacuum-pan,  but  certain  aceee- 
■ory  parts  are  yet  to  be  described.  The  most  important  of  these  is  tlte 
appendage  called  the  proof-siick,  a  contrivance  by  mc^uis  of  which  Uie 
opantor  con  from  time  Ut  time  remove  and  examine  a  portion  of  the 
evaporating  syrup  without  the  least  destruction  of  the  partial  vacuum. 
Attached  to  the  copper  segment  of  the  pan  ia  a  theriuuracter,  for  the 
purpose  of  indicatingtbc  temperature  of  the  syrup,  mid  also  a  vacuum- 
gangc^as  it  Is  teclinioally  called,  an  instrument  on  the  barometric  prin- 
ciple, by  referring  to  which  the  amount  of  atmospheric  pressure  oxereiaed 
atony  period  on  the  evaporating  liquid  can  be  at  once  read  off.  On 
the  summit  of  the  upper  segment  of  tlio  pan  is  a  man-hole,*  supplied 
with  an  accurately  ground  cover,  and  by  the  side  of  it  on  entrance 
tor  each  successive  charge  of  liquor,  which  passes  from  on  adjoining 
veHfll  of  detenninate  capacity  called  the  measure. 

At  the  lowest  part  of  the  under  hemisphere  is  situated  a  valve 
trough  which  the  sugar  solution,  when  suHicicntly  boiled,  is  allowed 
to  eacane  into  another  vessel  called  the  heater,  or  occasionally  the 
eooler.f 

Th\s  beater  may  be  compared  to  the  lower  segment  of  a  vacuum- 
pan,  minus  its  coll,  being  a  copper  ^>an,  imbedded  in  a  steam  jacket, 
oy  the  agency  of  which  a  graduated  heat  may  bo  applied. 

Hio  use  of  this  instrument  is  tu  allow  tho  eundtlions  of  time  and 
prolonged  fluidity  for  the  more  perfect  development  of  those  crystals, 


inn  by  the  fiffure  6.  Tho  other  porliong  of  th(>  npparatus  m  aa  follow  :  ( 1 )  th« 
BMMurr.  (2)  the  nmn-hole.  wilh  grounil  rover,  (3)  vanantn-pan,  (4)  proof-vtick, 
<A)bealer,  (7)  con<lon<ivr,  (8)  oicaiu-cngine  and  ur-pump,  (9)  escape vnlvo  of  ihs 
Tftcaujn-pan,  Uirough  which  itti  conlcnlB  pau  into  tUe  hrutor. 
*  Till'  nprrture  through  which  a  man  rntors  the  vacuum-pan  for  the  purpose 
,  or  't 

liferent  application  of  the  term  heater  and  cooler,  tho  one  for  th« 
Mi.rr.iK  'itriou*,  ftUhouffh  fWBjrtohe  tixplmiietl.  So  long  a«  Bii^rar  eulutinnii  wen 
bfliltd  in  open  pana  iiniTet  the  onlirciry  atmonnhprir  prcsmire,  and  at  a  teiuf»rr»- 
tuf  of  2S6*  and  upwards,  tho  vessel  in  wliicli  (ho  boilfd  liquor  w»s  allowed  to 
ubuuu!  a  irmperaturo  of  170^  might  approfinatcly  enough  bo  denominated  ft 
UMtlcr  Out  under  tha  priwresd  oi  vm-uum-pan  outline,  at  a  lenipcraluro  of 
.about  140°,  (Ilia  vcBitel,  m  wbioh  tlte  latter  dc;^rec  of  temperature  becomes 
nged  to  17(1*',  as  before,  is  to  all  intents  a  beater;  ttill  tbe  old  name  is  ia 
~f  nfineries  maintained. 
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lift  Ibnutkm  of  vhich  had  been  already  commcDced  daring  the 
w^tnKJha  of  vacuum  boiJ.ins. 

Fuller  deUUs  of  th«  employriient  of  the  Tacuuni'pan  and  its  accca- 
•ory»  ibe  heater,  will  be  given  under  tlie  head  of  ''  refinery  opera' 
tioost** — such  a  general  aooount  of  these  instruments  merely  being 
her«  given,  as  might  suffice  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  advau- 
tam  and  disadvantages  of  the  colonial  operation  of  vacuum  boiling. 

It  ia  a  subject  of  much  surprise  to  many  persons  who  have  wit- 
OMBtd  the  results  of  vacuum-pan  boiling  at  home  in  refineries,  that 
when  Qsod  in  the  colonios  it  has  been  productive  of  such  ambiguous 
results.  This  surprise  will  vanish  when  we  consider  the  conditions 
under  which  a  vacuum-pan  can  be  profitably  worked,  and  how  difli- 
oult  of  attainment  these  conditions  have  hitherto  been  iu  Ibe  colonies. 
^  However  objectionable  in  moat  pohits  of  view  the  ordinary  colonial 
'ev^oraliiig  process  may  be,  it  nevertheless  is  well  adapted  to  the 
€«id  of  removal  of  impurities  by  surface  skiraniing — an  operation 
which  is  totally  impracticable  when  the  vacuum-juin  ia  employed. 
Hence,  although  this  valuable  instrument  exercises  the  full  amount 
of  its  M*ell-known  and  legitimate  influence — although  it  may  effect 
evaporation  at  the  practical  minimum — although  an  experienced 
boiler  may  be  present  to  strike  or  let  off  its  contents  at  the  proper 
tune ;  still  the  result  of  boiling  an  impure  juice  in  vacuo  will  in  all 
owes  be — an  impur(>  sugar. 

This  fact  is  at  length  becoming  bo  weJl  recognized,  that  a  gentle- 
man  of  much  practic^  experienco,  as  an  engineer  in  the  West  Indian 
oolouics,  informs  me  of  a  resolve  ho  had  made,  never  again  to  set  up 
A  vaouum-pan  on  any  West  Indian  property,  (save  a  few  exceptional 
MUtos  on  which  the  juice  was  remarkably  pure,)  except  under  a 
guarantee  that  the  juice  should  have  been  submitted  to  cnaroonl  fil- 
tniliun — this  being  the  only  means  at  that  period  known  to  tiim,  as 
oapabti^  of  eflfeoting  the  necessary  amount  of  defecation. 

It  may  very  M^^bo  aaaerted  that  the  great  utility  of  the  vacuum- 
pan  has  yet  to  be  demonstrated  to  colonial  sugar  growers.  Hitherto, 
•ran  on  estates  where  it  has  given  a  qualified  aatisfaotion,  the  true 
gentus  nf  the  instalment  has  been  altogether  misunderstood.  Instead 
«»f  aiming  at  the  production  of  a  well  crystallized  result,  mixed  with 
a  thin  nvrup  of  drainage,  or  molassess,  admitting  of  easy  removal, 
and  thiu*  loftvlng  the  sugar  almost  dry,  the  general  aim  of  the  colonial 
•ugur-rnakor  has  been  to  produce,  by  high  or  stiff  boiling,  the  maxi- 
mum  amount  of  semi-crystalline  produce.  If  this  kind  of  mate- 
rial were  u  marketable  commodity  in  its  present  state,  the  endea- 
vor of  aiming  at  itti  maximum  produce  would  be  intelligible ; 
but  as  it  rt'quiroB  tho  expensive  process  of  liquoring  to  render  it 
fit  for  thu  market,  the  process  of  stiff  boiling  is  in  contravention  of 
all  proprietioB.* 

•  Dr.  Evaiu  infonne  ro"  Ih^t  in  tho  island  of  Java  ihcrc  an-  used  Tacuum-pana 
ksvirur  an  MC*f>e  aporlurv  in  the  sUIf,  through  whirh  the  solid  concrete  ia  nho- 
vallvdniy  a  m*tt  "nt  into  itic  pan  f«'r  Uiat  purpose,  after  each  boiling  operation. 
A  natflntMi  moroovflr,  actuaUjr  proposca  to  grind  lUia  kind  of  concrete  into  graina 
^«aiU! 
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*Sh&  method  in  \rhicb  the  process  of  Hquoring  is  commonly 
ractised  in  the  West  Indies  is  fuarfuUy  waHtefult  and  in  othor  re- 
ipccU  open  to  the  greatest  censure. 

Undor  the  definition  of  Hmiorlng,  the  principle  of  that  opomtion  has 
been  explained.  I  will  now  oner,  in  anticipation  of  another  part  of  this 
treatise,  a  concise  explanation  of  the  mode  of  conducting  it  in  refine- 
ries, in  order  to  dcmonMrato  most  powurfuily  the  destructive  mode 
.followed  in  the  colonies. 

Under  Uio  proper  conditions  of  temperature,  hereafter  to  be  men- 
lioned,  the  rcfuier  puts  liis  boiled  and  crystalline  syrup  into  moulds, 
jrted  on  their  apices,  and  ihu  hole  of  each  apex  stopped  with  a 
Bt  of  brown  paper.  Hero  the  mass  is  allowed  to  cool ;  and, 
cold,  the  plug  in  the  apex  bt^ing  withdrawn,  each  mould  is  sup- 
_  cirted  on  a  corresponding  earthen  pot.  A  portion  of  syrup,  tcohni- 
leally  known  as  green  syrup,  more  or  less  colored,  now  drains  away, 
[pnd  the  cone  of  sugar  is  left  comparatively  dry.  The  sugar  fonning 
r^  base  or  face  of  each  cone  being  now  removed  by  a  revolving 
[cutter,  termed  the  facing  machine,  the  sugar  so  removed*  is  mixed 
llrith  water  to  the  consistence  of  a  thin  magma  (technically  named 
Iday),  arjd  rolmposed  on  the  base  of  the  cone.  This  is  the  operation 
ermed  in  refmories  claying.  Afler  some  bours  the  operation  of 
ijuoriug  commences  by  pouring  on  the  smooth  surface,  or  face  left 
the  subsidence  of  the  clay,  a  concentrated  aqueous  5olution  of  su- 
gar, llic  ri'sult  of  this  operation  is,  that  the  coloring  matters  of 
Btte  Busar  are  totally  washed  into  the  pot  below,  and  a  loaf  of  white 
igar  la  formed. 

As  conducted  in  reltneries,  the  operation  of  liquoring  is  most  philo- 
^•opbica],  and  most  elbcient — an  operation  without   which,  or   the 
IftquivAlent    ono   of  prolonged    claying,  a  thoroughly  white  sugar 
Eflacaot  be  made.     Its  success  depends  so  entirely  on  the  punty  and 
[Mturation  of  the  fna^nux  liquor^  or  aqueous  solution  of  sugar,  that 
Lihe  preparation  of  the  latter  is  a  matter  to  the  intelligent  refiner  of 
fgreatest  solicitude.     If  the  magma  liquor  bo  colored^  it  la  evident  the 
I  Rigar  which  it  is  employed  to  wash  cannot  be  eoiorUss.  If  the  magma 
liquor,  also,  be  not  fully  saturated,  it  will  become  so  during  pcrcola- 
ttion,  at  the  expense  of  the  sugar  which  it  is  intended  to  cleanse, — 
I  and  the  loAvee  will  be  nartially  dissolved,     lliis  is  too  evident  for 
t  further  commeDt.     What,   then,  would   bo  thought  of  the  rcfmer, 
'  who,  in  violation  of  the  obvious  principles  just  laid  down,  sliould 
attempt  to  liquor  by  means  of  water  1     And  yet  this  is  the  kind  of 
Kquoring  very  frequently  performed  in  some  of  the  West  Indian 
I  ialands  where   vacunm-pans  are  used.      The  concentration  having 
^heen  carried  on,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  to  a  higher  extent  than 
,  propriety    warrants,  the   mass  ia  cooled,  thrown   into  a  pneuma- 
f  tie  chest,  and  aHused  with  water  by  means  of  a  garden-pot !     The 
air  pump  is  now  put  vigorously  to  work  ;   a  partial  vacuum  is  pro- 
duced underneath,  and  the  water  of  affusion,  carrying  with  it  many  im- 
L  purities,  and  much  sugar  also,  is  drnwn  into  the  cistern  below.     It  is 
a  Ibrtunate  circumstance  that  the  crystals  or  grains  of  vacuum  boiling 
are  usuaUj  lai^e,  and,  therefore,  less  cosily  Holublo  than  ibe^  VfOvAA 
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be  if  they  presented  greater  surface  lo  iho  agency  of  the  solrent — 
otherwise  the  loss  attendant  on  this  most  improper  operation  would 
be  greatly  augrnenttni.  The  final  result  of  thia  rude  process  of  liq^uor- 
ing  is,  a  largfvgrained  dusky  yellow  sugar,  now  generally  used  for 
the  purpose  of  sweetening  coflee.  Considered  in  the  abstract,  M'lthout 
reference  to  the  steps  by  which  it  was  obtained,  this  sugar  might  be 
taken  as  a  proof  of  the  benefits  of  colonial  vacuum-pim  boiling ;  and 
hence,  from  want  of  a  fuller  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  the  most 
erroneous  notions  have  been  disueminalcd. 

The  rude  process  of  liquoring  by  water,  already  described,  13  not 
mvariably  followed,  it  is  true,  in  the  colonies;  sometiincs  a  portion 
of  juice,  defecated  and  evap<)raLed,  to  a  oerUiin  extent,  is  substituted. 
OocaBionuIly,  loo,  the  refuiery  process  of  making  pure  nio^na  li<juor 
has  been  adopted,  but  still  under  circumatanccH  involving  the  greatest 
improprieties. 

Tho  propriety  or  impropriety  of  the  claying  and  liquoring  opcrsr 
tions,  in  the  colonies,  can  only  bo  correctly  judged  of  by  reference  to 
the  preciso  end  desired  to  be  achievrd.  Thus  it  is  possible  to  oon- 
euve  a  mamrfncturo  injured,  even  to  ruin,  by  instituting  false  com- 
parisons between  it  and  another^  and  by  the  introduction  ui  applian- 
ees,  admirably  adapted  to  the  former  co^  but  adverse  to  the  latter. 
The  colonial  application  of  the  process  of  liquoring,  oven  when  well 
managed,  is  emphatically  open  to  the  remarks  just  made.  The  n> 
fincr's  object  is  to  procure  a  white  sugar,  and  tlie  process  of  liquoring 
U  ftbeoluU;!}'  necessary  io  give  him  this  ;  thcrt'fure,  cost  what  it  may, 
tlic  operation  must  be  ibllowcd.  Tht?  object  of  the  coloriftl  sugar- 
maker,  however,  is,  and  has  been,  to  nbtaiii  a  yfllow  coli^unnl  sugar ; 
a  staple  whicli  may  be  made  in  the  greatest  perfection  of  tint  without 
the  employment  of  any  claying  or  liquoring  process  whatever; 
without  charcoal,  alumina,  or  lime  ;  as  will  be  hereafter  demonstrat- 
ed. True  it  is,  that  if  the  cano  juice  be  boiled  too  high,  especially 
if  in  contact  with  lime,  and  other  impurities,  the  proeess  of  liquoring 
will  be  required  to  remove  such  a  portion  of  thcin,  that  tlie  resulting 
sugar  shall  have  a  marketable  colour.  But  the  contemplation  of  this 
fact  brings  us  back  again  to  the  conclusion  aln^ady  arrived  at ; — ■ 
lliat  no  secondary  applionccs — not  even  the  vacuum-pan — can  a& 
oompti»h  any  great  amelioration  of  the  sugar  produce,  whilst  made  to 
operate  upon  an  impure  juice. 

Urdkr  the  definition  Claying,  has  been  given  a  condensed  account 
of  the  colonial  proocss  of  claying.  It  is  necciisary  now  to  contena- 
plate  it  a  little  more  narrowly  in  detail.  The  operation  is  more  parti- 
cularly followed  by  the  Spanish  and  Porlugueyo  colonics ;  and  in  a 
modified  form  also  by  the  natives  of  IIindo^»tan. 

The  general  manner  of  conducting  the  operation  ia  as  follows  :— 
Inttcad  of  putting  the  sugar  to  be  drsined  into  ca^iks,  it  is  placed  in 
large  earthenware  or  iron  cones,  after  the  method  of  rcfuiories,  and 
the  groen  syrup  is  allowed  to  per^-olate  away. 

At  this  period,  a  magma  or  pap  of  white  olay  and  water  is  superim- 
posed ;  the  agency  of  which  is,  manifestly — to  wash  away  a  portion 
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of  d»c  chemica]  coloring  impurities  existent  in  the  yellow  sngnr.  The 
operation  of  claying  is  repeated  twice  or  tbnce,  each  nojit  of  clay  ba 
It  dries  being  removed,  and  another  substituted  in  its  place. 

Tliis claying  operation  is  a  most  extravapfant  one;  involving  the 
loBs  of  tt  third  part  of  the  original  contents  of  the  eonej  and  produc- 
ing, aflcr  oil,  u  sugar  which,  even  at  the  base  of  the  coucs,  or  ncurost 
to  the  clay,  is  fur  from  wlute. 

It  has  already  boon  remarked^  that  in  India  a  modified  prooeas  of 
claving  is  pumucd.  An  equivalent  process  would  be  a  more  correot 
expression  ;  but  not  to  diiteuss  one  principle  under  many  heads,  the 
term  claying  may  be  retained  to  express  the  Indian  opo^ration. 

Insit-^  of  using  clay,  or  a  magma  of  sugar  and  water  termed  clay 
by  the  £nglish  refiners,  the  Ifindooa  generally  attain  the  end  of 
^  washing  their  raw  sugar  partially  white,  by  superimposing  on  the 
base  of  the  conical  contents  masses  of  hygrometric  weeds  or  damp 
doths;  the  effect  of  cither  being— the  gradual  liberation  of  water, 
■ad,  consequently,  the  partial  removal  of  chemical  coloring  impu- 
ritiea. 

By  following  the  processes  of  olaying  or  liquoring,  under  almost 
any  of  their  modifications,  the  darkest  sugars  may  be  made  compa- 
ratively light  colored ;  and  thus  may  be  made  to  yield  a  product 
capable  of  misleading  the  unwary. 
Thus  it  often  happens  that  samples  of  light  colored  sugars  are  dis- 
[^plsyedt  and  appealed  to,  as  triumphs  of  some  new  method  of  sugar 
tnonufuoture, — the  only  beauty  of  such  sugars  being  such  as  is  derived 
from  the  claying  or  liquoring  processes;  and  which  sugars,  before 
th^  application  of  these  processes,  might   have   been  almost  black. 
L^is  mode  of  displaying  ttugars  is  a  piece  of  charlatanry  whii^h  con- 
^not  be  too  severely  reprobated.     There  is  another,  scarcely  more  de- 
fensible, namely, — the  display  of  large  crystals  or  grains,  vrtiich  every 
^  chemist  knows  any  sample  of  cane  sugar  can  bo  made  to  asauuio,  by 
I  mere  doviecs  of  evaporation  and  oooling. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  a  matter  of  wonder,  that  the  latter  doo^t 
•hould  be  largely  practised,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  sugar  com- 
munity has  elevated  the  question  of  grain  into  a  most  unsafe  position ; 
,  and  ha!t  made  it  a  false  criterion  of  qualities  with  which  it  has  no 
t  connexion  whatever. 

Tbo  sugar  broker,  or  refiner,  attaches  great  importanoe  to  the 
touch  which  certain  sugars  impart  when  pressed,  or  rubbed  between 
ji'lhe  finger  and  thun^b;  and  accordingly  as  it  feels  sofl  or  hard,  it  is 
•^pronounoed  weak  or  strong  : — this  criterion,  like  many  others  whicJi 
^Lave  be«n  misapplied,  is,  within  proper  limits,  safe  and  good; — with- 
I  out  those  limits,  productive  of  serious  errors. 

"Die  first  body  into  which  sugar  becomes  changed,  in  the  downward 
•crii*s  of  destructive  metamorphoses,  is  glucose  or  grape  sugar; 
,  wliich,  if  prc&ent  in  any  considerable  quantity,  is  most  inimical  to  the 
_  formatlun  of  largo  crystals  ;  it  moreover  imparts  to  the  mass  a  con- 
f  ditiun  of  clammy  pastiness.  Cnder  these  circumstances  the  sense  of 
touch  would  be  a  very  safe  guide  to  the  purchaser  of  raw  sugar; 
f  who  would  be  acting  consistently  in  repudiating  all  sugars  poasai^ 
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ing  small  ^tiltL,/rom  this  cause.  But  the  rule  mny  be  extended  U> 
th(3  fiirtiiest  lini its  of  falsehood  ;  cveu  to  the  absurdity  of  pnmouno- 
iiig  rufmed  sugar  in  powder — weak,  but  the  same  sugar  in  the  lump~~ 
tM>nff. 

Huving  discussed  the  fallacy  of  being  guided  iiriplioitly  by  the 
sense  of  louchf  it  remains  to  show  the  fallacies  attendant  on  the  scnsa 
of  tasto. 

Nothing  ia  more  common  than  the  affirmation,  that  one  certain  8U> 
gar  has  moro  Bwectness  than  another,  or  that  it  possesses  more  saccha- 
rine matter ;  and,  to  place  the  affirmation  in  its  most  absurd  light, 
the  amount  of  sweetness  or  saccharine  matter  is  made  to  decrease  ia 
proportion  to  the  purity  of  the  sugar.  Thus,  it  is  a  very  commoa 
affirmation,  that  white  sugar  does  not  sweeten  so  well  as  yellow  su- 
gar ;  in  other  words,  that  pure  sugar  does  not  sweeten  so  well  as  that 
which  IH  impure  : — because  the  Jbrmer  hai  les9  aacchartne  matter  than 
the  latter  !  Such  is  the  common  assertion  : — one  tliat  may  be  heard 
very  widely  disseminated  indeed — from  the  csook  in  our  own  kitchens, 
to  Uio  brokers  in  MimungLsne;  and,  strange  to  eay.  in  refineriea 
too.  Once  admit  the  assertion  lo  be  valid,  and  to  what  a  chaos  of 
absurdity  are  wo  \&A,  The  whole  system  of  sugar  refining,  witli  all 
its  costliness,  all  its  complexity,  all  its  cxpcricnoe,  is  prosecuted — for 
what?  To  render  sugar  less  saccharine, — to  cfi'ect  a  destruction  !  Such 
is  the  necessary'  conclusion. 

To  explain  these  discrepancies  between  language  and  fact*,  is  not 
80  difficult  as  it  may  at  first  seem, — th<4y  originate  in  the  use  of  lax 
expressions,  based  upon  the  evidence  of  the  most  fallacious  of  all  our 
senses — the  sense  of  taste. 

It  ia  a  feet  very  well  known  to  physiologists,  that  when  certain 
lastca  of  different  kinds  and  of  ditferent  amounts  of  intensity  are  com* 
bincd,  BO  that  they  affect  the  gustatory  organs  at  once, — the  judg- 
ment, although  unable  to  discriminate  between  them,  and  forming  a 
conception  alone  of  tluit  taste  which  is  moat  familiar,  or  most  predo- 
minant a«  to  iltW;  nevertheless  as  to  the  qualities  of  strength  or 
pungency, — the  judgment  conveys  a  mixed  idea  of  both.  Or  when 
two  bodies  are  mixed, — one  alone  of  which  has  a  taste, — (pmclically 
or  absolutely) — ^thc  effijct  of  the  tasteless  body  is  olleii  confuunded 
with  the  effect  of  the  other. 

Tlie  above  is  not  a  mere  (tno-wrought  philosophical  deduction  ;  but 
one  whicli  has  been  applied  to  practice,  and  its  truth  demonstrated  lit 
many  ways.  Thus  the  dishonest  tavern-keeper  adulterates  his  spirit, 
particularly  gin,  with  tincture  of  capsicum,  and  his  beer  with  coccu- 
lua  indicus : — -in  cither  case  to  impart  a  fictitious  alcoholic  strength. 
The  most  untutored  palate  would  distinguish  between  the  taste  of 
gin,  and  of  cayenne  pepper,  alone  :  but,  when  mixed  in  certain  pro- 
portions, the  pungency  imparted  by  the  latter  to  the  gustatory  organs 
is  reoogiiiieed,  but  not  discriiuino^cd — both  togetJicr  conveying  the 
vogue  idctt  of  strength. 

As  to  cocculus  indicus,  It  is  devoid  of  pungency,  but  is  a  narcotic; 
noTMtbeleaB,  the  judgment  ii  equally  deceived  as  in   the  former 
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,  to  tako  another  instance,  thoro  are  few  snufl-takera  with 
organs  so  obtuse,  as  to  bo  incapable  of  distinguishiDg  lime, 
irdcrcd  glass,  extract  oflugwood,  sand,  sal-ammoniac,  or  smelling 
Jttt,  from  the  powder  of  tobacco.  Yet  in  the  furm  of  snuff  tho  nosa 
jia  continually  deceived.  All  these  forcif^a  bodies  may  be  and  fre> 
l-^uently  ore  mix«d  with  snuffto  give  it  a  pungency  ;  each  agent  oon- 
Tvcys  on  impreasion,  but  loses  its  individuality — the  idea  of  tobooeo 
[preponderates  over  all  the  rest 

Thus  is  it  with  impure  or  colored  sugars,  which  consist  of  sugar, 
jus  znany  foreign  bodies,  each  possessing  its  own  abstract  individual 
s;— conveying  when  alone  a  notion  both  of  kind  and  degree  ; — 
lit  when  in  conjunction — only  the  latter :  which  goes  to  augment  th« 
rpredominant  idea  of  sweetness,  conveyed  by  tho  most  familiar,  moat 
i^revaJliug  substance  of  the  mixture- — sugar. 

Here  is  a  fniitful  source  of  tho  fallacy  adverted  to;  but  there  is 
I  Miother,     The  idea  of  sweetness,  as  conveyed    by  sugars  equally 
Ipure,  vories  in  direct  ratio  to  tho  amount  of  ooinioinution  :     Hence 
|Iai|C^ra)ned  sugars  seem  to  bo  Iohs  sweet  than  those  the  grains  of 
rbioh  are  small.     The  reason  of  this  will  be  evident,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  all  subst^mcos  which  are  insoluble  in  the  saUva  are  totally 
devoid  of  taste, — and  that  the  taste  of  all  other  substances  is  in 
direct  ratio  to  the  rapidity  with  which  they  are  dissolved  in  the 
mouth. 

It  is  very  evident,  then,  that  the  sense  of  taste  is  far  too  fkllacioua 
in  its  nature,  and  tends  to  inferences  far  too  vogue,  for  the  decision  of 
sudi  an  important  matter  us  the  amount  of  actual  sugar  tn  any  sacchA> 
rine  mixture ;  such  as  raw  sugar,  under  imy  of  its  conveutional 
denominations,  must  be  regarded.  Neither  is  the  test  of  speeifie 
gravity  at  all  more  decisive  ;  for,  in  the  moat  impure  of  raw  sugars, 
the  todal  amount  of  impurities  bears  but  a  very  trifling  ratio  to  the 
mass;  and,  moreover,  possesses  a  specific  gravity  so  little  different 
from  that  of  sugar,  tlint  tor  all  practical  purposes  it  may  safely  be 
asserted,  that  all  samples  of  raw  sugar,  of  equal  dryness,  form,  with 
equal  amounts  of  water  of  equal  temperatures,  solutions,  tho  specifie 
gravities  of  which  are  also  equal.  Hence  the  hydrostatic  or  soccha- 
rometer  test  cannot,  any  more  than  other  plans  uf  taking  specific 
gravities,  convey  the  least  idua  of  the  purity  or  impurity, — tho  good- 
ness or  badness,  of  raw  sugars. 

Having  successively  considered  the  chief  methods  pursued  to  effect 
drsizMge  of  the  non-crystailized  from  the  cryslalhv:od  portion  of 
eoooeetratcd  saocharine  juices,  and  in  what  rcs{>eets  they  are  ade- 
quate or  inadequate  to  the  end  desired,  it  now  remains  for  me  to  devote 
.-  tion  to  the  product  of  such  drainage ;  which  product  isdft- 

It  by  the  vaf^ue  term  "molasses." 

it  may  be  inferred  from  former  remarks,  that  the  inveslicalion  of  the 
nature  and  properties  of  molasses  will  best  be  prosecuted  by  storting 
from  the  assumption  that  sugar  may  be  concentrated  by  evaporation, 
without  any  destruction  wlutevor :  in  which  case  the  molasses,  or 
liquor  of  drainage,  would  be  tlic  precise  analogue  of  that  resulting 
tnm  crystallized  saltpetre    wculd  oonsist  of  nolhmg  but  a  solution  of 
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•ngar  in  water.  I  have  ulready  remarked  that  this  condition  it  Is  im- 
{MMalblo  absolute])'  to  achieve ;  but  by  removing  from  the  solution 
to  be  evaporated  all  destructive  agents,  and  by  properly  regulating 
the  application  of  heat,  tiie  amount  of  dustruclion  may  be  reduced 
to  sudi  a  minimum,  that  the  molasses,  or  syrup  of  drainage,  shall 
▼irtually,  though  not  actually,  be  au  aqueous  Bolution  of  pure 
•ugar. 

Descending  from  this  extreme  summit  of  excellence  to  the  other 
oxtreino  of  the  scale,  we  at  length  arrive  at  the  results  of  Soubeiran's 
experiment,  wherein  every  particle  of  sugar  was  destroyed. 

Within  the  limits  bounded  by  thci^e  two  extremes,  the  ratio  be- 
tween the  amount  of  sugar  destroyed,  and  the  amount  crystallized, 
msy  vary  indefinitely ;  each  product  yielding  a  liquor,  or  syrup  of 
dninage,  to  which  the  gcnertil  term  molasses  will  be  applied ;  al- 
tbougfa  suofa  liquor  of  drainage  may  be  anything  from  an  aqueous  so- 
lutfon  of  sugar,  accompanied  Uy  some  mere  traces  of  foreign  bodies, 
op  to  a  compound  of  little  else  tlian  glucose,  mixed  with  its  black 
acid  derivatives. 

It  is  evideJit^  therefore,  that  the  term  molasses  is  a  most  indefinite 
one,  and  should  never  be  used  in  argument  imlesd  its  meuning  have 
been  specially  limited  to  the  conditions  of  the  instance  under  di»Knis- 
■ion.  It  appears,  then,  that  liquor  of  drainage,  or  syrup,  (molasses.) 
there  ever  must  bo,  as  the  result  of  the  orystalliz^itiun  of  sugar,  even 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances;  and  tlic  question  of  the  beat 
mode  of  treating  it,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  its  sugar,  must  be 
determined  by  reference  to  itif  richness  in  that  subst-ance. 

And  hero  the  sugar  producer  is  mot,  on  the  very  tlircshold  of  his 
flubject,  by  the  neceseitvof  accommodating  his  operation  to  mi  ill. 
defined  popular  taste.  Were  it  a  question  with  the  colonial  sugar 
producer  of  selling  the  pure  material — tuffor,  his  course  might  indeed 
oe  very  difficult,  but  it  would  at  least  be  well  defined.  At  any  price, 
cost  what  it  might,  he  would  be  driven  to  cleanse  all  his  raw  tTystal- 
tined  material  from  ©very  particle  of  coloring,  or  other  non-crystal- 
lised substances  ;  in  other  words,  from  every  particle  of  its  molaateM, 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  desideratum  whieli  the  sugar  producer  has 
in  view  ;  the  public  expects  him  to  produce  a  colored  sugar  •,  that  is, 
a  white  sugar,  each  crystal  of  which  is  coated  with  a  certain  amount 
of  molas-ses  ;  to  which  latter  the  qualities  of  moistness  and  color  are 
due.  Now  the  qiieation  of  how  mucli  molasses  shall  be  thu«  allow- 
ed to  remain  as  a  coating,  involves  the  consideration  of  such  iudetenui* 
nato  matters  as,  variety  of  popular  tastes ;  of  manufacturing  expen> 
ses;  the  comparative  Tfttue  of  sugar  and  rum,  &c.  As  a  general 
rule,  however,  the  West  India  sugar  producers,  (those  of  Jamaica 
excepted,  who  obtain  a  high  price  for  their  rum,)  consider  it  profit- 
able  to  boil  the  juice  very  stilV,  and  export  the  muscovado  sugar  in 
a  very  undrained  state.  The  glaring  impropriety  of  this  procedure 
haa  already  been  pointed  out ;  therefore  I  need  not  advert  to  it  ugaim 
It  is  desirable,  however,  to  find  adequate  causes  for  a  practice  which 
appears  so  repugnant  to  all  common  intelligenoa. 

l^e  causes  are  chiefly  as  follow :   1.  The  aeairo  of  the  overseers  to 
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tey  of  tho  quantity  of  sugar  shipped,    2.  Tho  low  mark- 
,  prico  of  molasses  by  itself,  comi*arecl  with  the  market  piico  of 
txaoUsaea   m  forming  a  purl  of  muucuvado  sugar.    It  is  paiutul  to 
I  bare  to  record  the  fact,  that  the  roul  owners  of  a  groat  number  of 
'  West  India  estates  are   uot  tho  ostensible  ones,  but  merchants  or 
'  brokers.ftt  home ;  who,  by  way  of  mortgage,  have  a  direct  lieu  on 
tho  property  ;  and,  indireetly,  havo  the  privilege  of  excluaive  man* 
agement,  with   all    the   commercial    advantages   tliereby   accruing, 
t'ndcr  these  circumstances  it  is  too  frequently  an  object  with  tho  ro- 
'  aident  agent  to  make  a  display  of  a  large  amount  of  sugar  produced 
I  on  his  estate,  whereas  the  amount  Is  merely  one  of  sugar,  plus  the 
I  molaasea  absorbed.     The  material  being  thus  placed  on  shipboard 
[moist  and  undrained,  may,  under  the  circumstances  of  a  fair  wind, 
I  and  easy  passage,  arrive  here  without  ereat  loss.     If  it  do  so  arrive^ 
its  sale  may  be  accomplished.     Tlie  Liiglish  grocer,  by  dint  of  mix- 
ing it  with  dry  refmcry  pieces,  and  a  certain  portion  of  dry  East  In- 
dia or  Mauritius  sugar,  at  li-ngth  forms  a  compound  of  rcnmnerative 
sclliog  price,  and  all  parties  arc  sati&iicd.     If,  however,  the  {>assag6 
should  be  rough,  caubiiig  much  agitatiou  to  the  cargo,  if  tlia  le.in|>er- 
ature  should  be  unusually  high,  or  the  hogsheads  unusuully  leaky, 
then  a  large  portion  of  the  molasses  percolates  into  the  hold,  and  ia 
pumped  overboard. 

Thus  the  present  West  Indian  sugar  manufacture  is  made  to  assume 
an  appearance  of  risk  and  uncertainty  which,  so  far  from  necessarily 
belonging  to  it,  at  least  in  the  way  indlc&ted,  may,  by  a  system  of 
improved  treatment,  be  prevented  altogether. 

It  is  a  questiim  very  commonly  put  by  the  colonial  sugar  producer, 
'  whether  a  specimen  of  sugar  resulting  from  a  certain  process  wiU 
I  atand  the  voyage  'I  To  such  a  quosliou  there  is  ouo  geueral  answer, 
'  Any  sugar  will  stand  the  voyage  provided  it  be  well  drained,  and 
that  it  be  freed  from  all  impuritios  which  are  of  a  deliquescent  Qa> 
■  ture.  Sugar  itself  is  unalterable,  in  an  atmosphere  of  very  coiisidcra* 
ble  dampness ;  and  the  mere  adiierent  brown,  or  yellow,  coat  of  mo- 
,  iaascs,  which  imparts  the  peculiar  color  and  sensation  of  moisture, 
i  wilhoot  clamminess,  to  good  muscovado  sugar,  b  not  sufficient  in  it- 
Fadf  to  cause  any  loss  by  drainage. 

Aa  regards  the  second  reason  which  influences  the  West  India 

[sugar  producers  in  allowing  their  staple  to  be-  largely  admixed  with 

rmolaasos,  viz. :  the  low  value  of  molasses  by  itself  as  compared  with 

^ifaat  of  molasses  when  it  forms  part  of  muscovado  sugar — it  will  be 

^crident,  on  reflection,  that  the  amount  of  Rugar  contained  in  bad  mo- 

rlaaes  may  be  so  small,  so  much  admixed  with  impurities,  that  it 

either  mar  not  pay  for  ro-cvaporation,  or  that  it  must  be  evaporated 

alone.     To  evaporate  it  in  the  tcache,  mingled  with  fresh  or  unorya- 

tallizcd  syrup,  would  bo  impracticable,  on  account  of  the  mass  of 

impurities  wWh  would  be  thus  imparted.    It  will  bo,  moreover,  evi- 

'  dent,  that  beyond  a  certain   point  of  riclmess  in  sugar,  and  general 

purity,  molasses  may  thus  be  treated  with  propriety.     Hence  we  are 

tronghi  again  to  contemplate  the  first  grand  sourc*  of  all  improve- 

>  mentB  in  the  colonial  sugar  produce — Uio  perfect  defecation  or  puri- 
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fication  of  the  juice.  Until  some  process  oonduoive  to  this  end  be 
generally  followed  by  our  colonists — until  some  means  be  devised  of 
rendering  the  molasses  or  syriip  of  drainage  so  pure,  that  it  may  be 
returned  without  prejudice  to  the  tcache,  and  boiled  with  the  con- 
centrating juice,  the  chemist  will  expatiate  in  vain  on  the  theoretical 
indications  of  low  boiling  and  perfect  drainage,  a3  necessary  to  the 
production  of  a  well  crystallized  sugar.  So  long  as  the  general  mn 
of  molasses  is  of  its  present  average  impurity,  so  long  will  it  be  im- 
possible to  bo  boiled  except  alone — a  process  involving  the  use  of 
more  fiiel  than  the  W^t  Indian  colonist  can  command ;  indeed,  if 
he  could,  the  result  would  bo  scarcely  marketable ;  and  so  long  will 
the  weight  of  semi-solid  saccUarinc  produce  (sugar  is  a  i^Tong  term) 
obtained,  be  the  result  of  the  first,  and  only  boil.  If,  however,  the 
sugar  producer  could  bo  made  to  follow  some  plan  of  defecating  his 
juice,  that  would  insure  a  molasses  so  pure  that  it  might  be  returned 
to  the  tcache,  and  the  process  repeated  through  several  operations, 
he  would  then  have  no  plea  for  the  continuance  of  his  present  ill- 
judged  plan,  which  may  be,  without  impropriety,  designated  an  ope- 
ration of  smuggling,  devised  for  the  purpose  of  selling  molasses  un- 
der the  name  of  sugar. 

If  the  West  Indian  sugar  growers  were  to  be  furnished  at  once 
with  a  never-failing  means  of  producing  a  large  grained,  and  there- 
fore an  easily  cured,  sugar,  to  tne  exclusion  of  all  other  sorts,  tlicir 
produce  would  have  to  encounter  a  difficulty  which  the  consumer 
vrould  scarcely  have  imagined.  Su(^  large-grained  sugars  are  very 
unfavorable  to  the  perpetration  of  certain  mysterious  operations  of 
legerdemain,*  which  grocers  miderstand  too  well.  They  will  not 
mix.  A  small  grained  sugar  may  readily  be  incorporated  with  glu- 
cose, with  pieces,  or  bastards,  and  other  less  innocent  bodies,  without 
such  incorporation  being  discoverable  to  the  eye.  A  lurge-grainod 
sugar,  on  ibe  other  hand,  is  a  most  refractory  material  for  these  little 
manipulations;  its  crystals,  no  matter  how  mingled  vrith  contaminating 
agents,  never  ceasing  to  manifest  their  native  brilliancy,  and  thus 
proclaiming  the  fVaud.  It  is  most  ea-sy,  then,  to  understand  why  the 
grocer,  as  a  rule,  docs  not  encourage  these  large-grained  sugars.  He 
cannot  "  handle'^  them,  and  therefore  brands  them  with  a  fault.  He 
says  they  are  deficient  in  sacchiirbie  matter — that  they  will  not  sweet- 
en. True  it  is,  that  cotnparatively  small  portions  of  these  lai^e- 
gratned  sugars  are  sold, — and  sold  at  high  prices ;  but  merely  as 
fency  articles,  on  the  proceeds  of  which  the  grocer  nets  too  little,  to 
make  their  sale  an  object  of  primary  solicitude. 

Such  is  the  source  of  one  prejudice  against  dry  and  large-giained 
sugars — a  prejudice  originating  amongst  the  grocers.  There  is  also 
another,  which  originates  amongst  refiners; — who  are  adverse  to  the 
general  consumption  of  these  beautiful  colonial  sugars,  for  the  very 
obvious  reason — that  the  consumption  of  their  own  staple  is  thereby 
lessened.     The  refiner's  expressed  objection  is  remarkable,  as  em- 


*  Teimed  by  grocen  '*  huuUmg." 
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Tio^yfng  a  pbHosophic  idea  not  at  all  known  to  rh{MnmtH,  and,  in  fact, 
advcnic  to  oJJ  chemical  unulngy.  Ho  ia  in  the  hnbit  of  saving  that 
such  Urgi'-grained  sugars,  produced  in  the  colonics  contiin  &  great 
amount  of  water,  and  tliat  hence  they  are,  what  ho  terms — weak. 
Now,  fur  the  sake  of  ai^iment,  we  will  assume  thia  to  he  the  fiict, 
and  will  see  how  it  bears  upon  the  retiner  himself.  If  flie  vacuum- 
pan  accomplishes  the  incoiyoralion  of  water  with  su^r  in  ihe  colo- 
nies, of  course  a  similar  effect  results  at  home  in.  refineries.  Hence 
the  refinery  operation,  thus  proved  to  consist  in  effeding  the  crystal- 
line incorporation  of  water  with  sugar,  must  he  profitable  beyond 
any  limits  which  the  public,  ami  the  Clianeellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
have  hitherto  assumed  :  and  this  enormous  profit  should  be  at  once 
adequately  taxed  !  To  such  absurdities  are  we  led,  by  arguing  Jrom 
looaely-expressed  current  data.* 

Having  jKiinted  out  the  injurious  ajj^ency  of  lime  as  a  defecating 
agent,  J  will  now  pass  in  reviuw  the  chief  methods  which  Lave  been 
hod  recourse  to  from  time  to  time  for  accomplishing  the  important 
end  of  defecation,  without  the  employment  of  that  destractivc,— al- 
though not  very  efficient, — alkaline  earth. 

And  here  I  will  remark,  that  there  scarcely  exists  a  mineral  salt, 
of  whatever  kind, — that  does  not,  when  a  solution  of  it  is  added  to 
sugar-containing  juices,  at  the  proper  tomperature — usually  about 
ISO*', — cause  the  precipitation  of  bulky,  flocculent  masses  j  being 
combinations  of  the  impurities  existing  in  the  juice,  with  tbe  mineral 
base  of  the  sulL  By  witnessutg  effects  of  this  kind,  persons  unac- 
quainted with  chemistry  have  been  led  to  the  most  unsafe  conclu- 
rions,  ond  numerous  are  the  pseudo-discoveries  tlius  palmed  upon 
the  world. 

To  defecate  merely,  or  effeot  the  separation  of  Impurities  from 
•ogar-oontaining  juicee, — is  but  one  portion  of  the  problem  to  be 


*  Lest  it  be  ihoQght  I  unjustly  impu^  thti  science  of  practical  men  well  con- 
nnmit  wilb  fiigars,  I  will  here  mention  two  circum»lancc8  ;  one  for  the  truth 
of  which  I  vouch,  tbe  other  communicated  to  me  by  one  of  our  1arpc»t  meiropo- 
Ui«n  copper  manufacturers.  Towartls  the  end  of  tin*  Hiininur  of  ISIH,  I  shuwed 
•  London  broker  a  very  fme-  sample  of  vteU  cryKtoUizrU  colonifi]  sugar.  His 
commnnl  was  moat  peculiar.  He  told  mc  Ibat^"  now-a-<Iays  popular  taste  re- 
iftitml  the  grain  of  su^r  to  be  ot  a  iltlTrtrent  shape  to  mine  ;  people  now  liked 
fraioa  with  rtmnJfJ  antjlen  .'"  Tile  copper  worker'*  anecdote  is  a*  follows  t*^ 
"  I  w«s  iincc  sent  for  in  a  ^eal  hurry,"  be  very  naively  told  me,  "  to  a  refinery 
where  a  Tariium-pan  uf  mine  had  been  tiume  time  in  work..  I  lost  uo  time  in 
hMlening  there,  for  the  mcaflugu  was  urf^enl.  *  I  want  you  to  get  a  hole  liored 
n  the  dotnc  of  (h.it  pnn,'— wa»  the  snge  request  of  the  refiner,  on  my  arrival, 
*/*  liole  in  wFiRt  V  said  I.  '  In  the  dome  uf  that  pan,'  answered  the  refmer. 
•Bot  for  whnt  !*  ■  DcL-ausL-  ii  is  too  light — there  is  too  much  vaeuuin— in  short 
the  pan  won't  do.'  In  vain  I  reroonnirated,  in  vain  I  pointed  out  tlio  absurdity. 
ThM  refiner  had  only  one  answer, — '  His  boiler  said  the  pan  W3«  ton  light — and 
borrd  a  luAc  must  lie  forthwith/  It  was  aecordiiigly  dune."  In  fairness  to  the 
nrmer  il  sbuuld  be  remarked,  that  his  vacuum-pan  had  formerly  a  leak  in  it ; 
wtirh  Irak  h-ivinfj  been  Ktoppcd,  tho  boiler /a»t«>d  that  thu  pan  worked  less 
satiffartorily  tliiin  before,     Iroiu  these  promises  a  very  absurd  conclusion  was 


arrived  at.  as  we  hive  seen. 
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Mkwdb  Dm  if^^*i^tiiig  process  must  be  cOuctod  "mthout  destructioa 
t»  iIm  ngv ;  sod  bj  an  agent  that  is  so  perfectly  imdor  contrul,  that 
amy  excess  of  it,  above  the  mmntity  ni.'oessary  to  effect  defecation, 
imU  he  caaily  removable^  Tor  practical  purpOBea,  auotber  and  a 
BOH  iiDfiortoiit  ix>ndition  must  bu  acbieved  : — ibe  whole  must  be 
•flbcUid  uitbliL  the  limits  of  a  runiutierative  cost. 

It  is  {kaiiifiil  to  ct>n  over  the  uuiuerous  projects, — specious  enough 
ftt  a  first  glaucOf  but  in  violation  of  the  ruleit  of  guidance,  or  indicii- 
tioiu  laid  down, — which  liavc  boe-ii  thruiit  upon  the  ku^ot  producer, 
4ud  the  rciincr,  so  ollcn,  and  with  such  unvarying  failure, — that  all 
ucw  plans,  however  inirinsicailly  good,  are  ro^ai-dcd  always  with  sus- 
pieiun  and  doubt, — often  with  neglect  or  contempt. 

Thus,  ill  a  patent  spccilicatioa  lately  published,  sugar  solutions  in 
iho  ct.>hintes,  and  tu  refineries,  are  proposed  to  be  defecated  by  opcra- 
tSoim  tlutt  would  effect  the  liberation  in  the  sugar  of — nitric,  sulphuric, 
imuiale,  and  oxalic  acids; — without  any  provLsiuu  for  removing 
•llhar  of  these  deadly  substances !  Fortuuately  Uiere  is  a  chemical 
Mftiguftrd  hero.  The  presence  of  a  minut«  trace  of  oxalic  acid  pre- 
voDU  the  crystallization  of  sugar, — luid  tho  aame  remark  applies, 
though  less  forcibly,  to  the  presence  of  lutric  and  sulpliuric  acids. 
The  auttior  of  tliis  [>ait.iiit  being  totally  ignorant  of  chemistry,  was 
misled  by  the  fallacious  appCArauoe  of  a  mere  scfxiration  of  coagula. 

l''orcuu>st  amongst  the  ntaterials  which  hove  been  employed  at 
various  times,  both  in  the  colonies  and  for  refinery  use,  Is  ilic  earth, 
alumtfui,  in  »ome  uf  tliu  vuriuus  states  which  it  may  bu  made  to  as- 
sume. 'Hic  idt'a  of  employing  alumina  seems  to  be  derived  from  a 
aoinewlml  onaloguus  iippliualiun  of  this  substauce,  for  tiie  making  of 
Vcigvtahle  coloring  matters,  termed  lakes.  Tlius,  if  a  decoction  of 
k^Mruod  bo  mixed  with  a  solution  of  the  salt  alum, — which  is  a  com- 
pound ofBulnhurie  acid,  potash,  and  alumina, — and  a  solution  of  pot- 
m1i  aiKleil,  tno  earth,  alumina,  is  set  free  ;  and  iuunediat^ly  com- 
bining with  the  coloring  matter  of  the  logwood,  both  fall  m  union, 
and  ei'MMtitule  a  precipitat^e  which,  when  dried  and  powdered,  is  call- 
ed a  lake.  hiMti-ad  of  logwood,  various  otlier  vegetable,  and  some 
animal,  coloring  bodies,  may  be  substituted;  and  with  a  similar  re- 
•ult 

I'ltllowingout  this  Idea,  alumina  has  been  employed  with  the  view 
of  sfparatiiig  the  coloring  muUers  out  of  solutions  of  umscovodo 
augar,  uiid  the  general  vegetable  impurities  out  of  cane-juice. 

l*n  eanr-juice  I  have  never  luvd  an  opportunity  of  tryiimit;  but 
cm  mihitioiiH  nf  miiMrtivado  sugar  1  Iwve  frciptently  tested  tho  powers 
of  aluniirift,  without,  in  any  case,  being  much  struck  with  its  utility. 
A  curtain  defivatin^  elfi'ct  it  uti(]ui'stionabty  produces;  but  by  no 
mcmna  to  the  extent  that  would  iiubice  one  to  anticipate  any  vital  or 
radicjd  improvf'menl  in  the  sugar  manufacture, — liinno  oriiuloninl. — - 
by  generally  adopting  it.  Not  long  since  1  w;is  called  upon  to  wit- 
ness the  oiriHt  pi-oduei-d  by  a  mixture  of  alumina,  sulpluite  of  lime, 
aud  bone  bhk:k,  on  a  solution  of  Khour  sugar.*    Thu  experiment  was 


dtown  me  as  a  trinmph,  but  I  was  at  a  loss  to  eonceiro  how  the  re- 
nilt  could  hiiv*:  been  vforsti. 

Ahunina,  as  prepared  in  its  purity  by  cfaernifits,  would  bo  inappli- 
eable  to  the  purpose  indicated,  no  matter  how  suopcbsIuI  in  its  re- 
■ulta, — merely  from  nonaid  oration  a  of  expense  : — many  chejip  modi- 
fications of  tho  material  have,  therefore,  been  from  time  to  time 
devlat^.  One  of  the  most  gcnoral  of  these  was  discovered  by  the 
Honorable  Mr.  Howard  (th»s  inventor  of  tlie  vacuum-pan)  in  1812; 
and  cotiBivb)  of  a  mixture  of  sulplmte  of  lime,  free  limo,  and  alumina. 
TTiis  mixture,  commonly  kfiowii  as  TToxrard'tt  Finivgn^  is  prepared  by 
adding  to  a  solution  of  alum  iirid  wati^r,  a  portion  of  t-ream  of  limn, 
■uflicicnt  to  combine  with  all  th^  fliilpliurie  acid  of  the  alumina,  to 
throw  down  the  aJuminn,  and  to  leave  an  excess  of  lime.  The  super- 
natant liquor  of  this  operation,  consisting  of  Fulphate  of  potasli,  must 
be  abflolutxrTy  ivashcd  away,  or  it  will  impart  an  injurious  quality  of 
deliquoseence  to  such  sugar  o-s  may  be  prepannl  with  Ihe  finings.  In 
a  patent  of  soToe  years'  standing,  chalk  instead  of  lime  is  used  to 
decompose  tho  alum;  with  what  advantage,  however,  is  not  so 
obvious. 

In  France  and  other  countritfl  where  sugar  is  largt^ly  manulhctured 
from  beet-root  juice,  the  sulphate  of  alumina — (not  alum,  which  is  tho 
potash  sulphate  of  that  base) — is  lai^foly  employed  as  a  defecating 
agent.  On  solutions  of  niuscovudo  eugar  I  can  affirm  from  experi- 
ence, that  \ia  defecating  propertien  by  no  mcim»  come  up  to  the  ex- 
pectations I  had  been  induced  to  form. 

Very  for  superior  to  all  oilipr  agents  as  prccipitants  for  the  vegeta- 
ble impurities  of  natural  Hugar-coniaining  juices, — as  also  for  the 
inipurittps  existing  iu  muscovado  sugar, — ore  the  acetatca,  particu- 
larly the  basic,  or  aub-acctatcs  of  lead. 

So  wide  is  the  sphere  of  operation  which  these  bodies  possess,  as 
preeipitanta  of  the  albuminous  and  colored  matter  of  vegetable 
juicca,  that  even  the  juice  of  bcct-root,  whicli,  after  being  allowed  to 
lemain  in  contact  with  tbc  air  for  about  half  an  hour,  becomes  black, — 
is  inMantly  purified  to  such  an  extent  that,  when  filtered,  it  rcsem- 
t  ■    \     Not  only  do  these  salts  of  lead  precipitate  the  general 

in  _  I  -  from  raw  vegetable  juices, — but  even  a  number  of  dark 
eolored  decoctions  are  rendered,  by  treatment  with  it,  comparatively 
eoloriees  in  a  few  instants.  ClienuBts  have  long  been  aware  of  this 
prtiprrty — have  long  used  the  acetates  of  lead  as  precipitating  agenta 
for  certain  albuminuus  and  colored  matters,  in  the  laboratory,  with 
tho  most  perfccl  sticceas;  every  attempt,  however,  to  employ  these 
ageota  satt»lactorily,  even  on  the  small  scjite,  for  the  purpose  of 
throwing  down  the  impurities  from  muscovado  sugar  in  solution,  or 
from  cane-juict?,  was  unseat isfactory ;  whilst  on  the  largo  scale,  tho  at- 
tcmril,  when  trie«i,  failed  altogether. 

liii  of  this  failure,  in  the  cmploj-mcnt  of  lead  salts  for  the 

puni'  d,  are  various;  as  will  presently  be  recognised. 

Tlic  iii'^l  pnibUiiifl  to  bo  solved  are  these:  either  to  use  the  lead 
aalt  in  sucli  exact  proportion  to  the  amount  of  impurity  with  whidi 
it  is  iirt«adecl  to  combine,  that  both  shall  fall  down  in  combination^ 
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and  be  capable  of  romoval ;  or  to  add  a  known  excess  of  lead  salt  to 
tho  sugar  solution, — to  separate  the  precipilato  OAusod  by  Bltration, — 
then  to  throw  down  from  the  filtered  liquor  all  the  remaining  lead  by 
meonfl  of  some  predpitatin^  ageat  not  productive  of  injury  u>  sugar: 
and,  as  a  subsidiary  problem, — to  remove  the  acetie  acid  liberated 
from  tho  lead,  either  as  an  insoluble  compound,  or  to  combine  it 
with  some  body  that  shall  neitlier  be  iojurious  to  sugar,  nor  to 
health, — and  separable,  if  possible,  by  the  process  of  drainof^e. 

Such  are  the  necessities  of  the  case, — even  in  the  laboratory,  on  a 
small  scale.     Let  us  examme  how  they  can  bo  met. 

The  first  problem  does  not  admit  of  solution ; — it  involves  an  ini> 
possibility:  inasmuch  as,  however  small,  above  a  certain  microseopio 
limit,  the  q\tanttty  of  lead  salt  added, — the  filtered  solution  will  still 
contain  lead :  although  a  fresh  addition  of  more  lead  salt  to  the 
filtrate  will  not  fail  to  produce  a  new  precipitate.  Thiscirciimstanoe 
can  bo  accounted  for,  by  assuming  the  eoucurrent  formation  of  two 
or  more  compounds  of  lead  and  vegetable  matters ;  one  compound 
being  soluble,  and  tho  other  not. 

In  operating  on  sugar  thus, — we  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
disregarding,  as  a  moans  of  safety,  all  apportionment  whatever: — 
the  only  way  lefb  open  to  us  is,  to  precipitate  the  excess  of  load. 

Simple  as  this  may  appear  as  a  laboratory  operation,  it  cannot  be 
accomplished  by  tho  ordinary  laboratory  means.  The  usual  agent 
employed  by  chemists  to  separate  lead  out  of  solutions  is  hydro- 
sulphuric  aeid  gas  ;— a  body  which  throws  it  down  effectually  from 
sugar  solutions,  it  is  true,  but  spoils  the  sugar  :■ — in  consequence  of 
the  facility  with  which,  by  triflint  circumstances,  it  is  decomposed, 
with  the  liberation  of  sulphur.  IJence,  so  frequently  had  the  experi- 
ment been  tried,  and  with  such  uniformly  bad  succe^  that  not  only 
was  the  idea  of  employing  these  agents  in  combination  relinquislicd, 
but  the  ruin  of  the  sugar  was  attributed  not  to  the  proper  cause — 
vu:  tho  eOect  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  employed  to  separate  tlio 
lead  : — ^but  to  the  lead  itself. 

The  employment  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  thus  being  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, we  have  next  to  examine  the  other  means  commonly  enip'oyed 
in  the  laboratory  fur  accomplishing  that  end.  Uccosionatly  sulphu- 
rio  acid*  is  use^l  to  separate  lead  out  of  solutions ;  which  end  it  ac- 
complishes perfectly,  even  out  of  tliose  of  sugar ;  but  if  sulphurio 
acid  be  employed,  it  is  incumbent  un  the  operator  to  add  one  exact 
quantity — no  more — no  less :  if  too  much,  tho  free  or  uncorabined 
over]>his  of  acid,  by  acting  on  the  sugar,  would  speedily  convert  it — 
first,  into  glucose,  and  thence  downward  in  the  scale  of  destruction 
into  gtucic,  mclasinic,  sacchulmic,  saochutnio  adds,  &c. :  if  loo  little, 
there  would  remain  an  excess  of  lea<l ;  which  not  only  is  injurious  to 
health,  but,  also,  if  boiled  with  sugar,  a  very  destructive  agent 

Ttie  question  of  lead,  tlicn,  as  a  defecator  for  sugar,  seemed  faope- 


*  Salphnrie  acid  hu  lately  been  trif»d  by  a  ^ntleman  in  India,  who  atterlf 
fulod.  however,  in  aducving  the  object  propoMd. 
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^len.  If-s  remarkable  action  was  witnessed,  admired,  and  abandoned^ 
r  until  in  the  year  183&f  Messrs.  Gwy line  and  Young  took  uiit  a  patent 
'the  separation  of  the  excess  of  ]ead  hy  means  of  the  diphosphate 
^of  lime  ; — an  agent  which,  in  iho  laborat^iry,  can  be  made  to  ttucoeed 
1  perfucUy ;  but  which  I  believe  to  be,  both  on  the  score  of  expense 
|:And  uncertainty,  totally  inapplicable  on  the  large  scale. 

Hiese  gentlemen,  however,  deserve  great  pniise  tor  tlicir  investi- 
-gatioDs ;  which  are,  chemically  considered,  of  a  masterly  kind.  AJ- 
(though  the  operation  necessarily  failed  in  pmcticc,  for  reasons  which 
'  have  indicated,  its  perfect  sucoeas  in  laboratory  quantities  demon- 
Latrated  the  most  important  fact, — that  the  aeetateg  of  lead,  perse,  imiv 
\%ot  injuriotiB  to  the  coti^titvtion  of  sut/ar^ 

This  demonstration   liaving  been  accomplished,  the  chemist  was 

rarranted  in  resuming  the  t^sk  of  finding  out  some  precipitating  body 

Ithai  abould  not  only  act  in  the  la1>oratory  under  chemical  superintend- 

noe;  but  one  that  should  act  anywhere,  and  in  any  quantity. 

Such  an  agent  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  discover  in  July,  1847. 

iThis  precipitant  is  sulphurous  acid  gas  :  the  methods  of  employing 

^  which  I  have  recorded  in  another  publication,  and  therefore  need  not 

epeat  here  ;  seeing  Utat  my  present  object  is  simply  to  record  a 

hemical  fact. 

Since  the  period  of  July,  1847,  the  efficacy  of  this  gas  has  been 
ried  on  tlic  large  scale  in  a  refmery,  uud  also  on  caue  juice ;  lu  both 
I  with  the  most  perfect  success. 


ART.  yi.-CHANCELlOR  HARPER'S  MEMOIR  ON  SLAVERY.' 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  there  docs  not  now  exist  on  the  fece  of 
I  the  earth,  a  people  in  a  tropical  climate,  or  one  appmachmg  to  it, 
[Where  slaver)'  does  not  exist,  that  is  in  a  state  of  high  civilization,  or 
[Axhibita  the  energies  which  mark  the  progress  towards  it.  Mexico 
the  South  Ainerican  republics,!  starting  on  tlicir  new  career  of 


•  Continu(^d  from  DccMnhor  Numlwr 

f  The  author  of  Kngjaiul  and  America  thus  apoakv  of  the  Columbian  repub- 

I  **  During  ftome  yr&n,  thii  colony  haa  been  an  independent  ettate  :  bat  the 
L  people  disprnci)  over  ihcso  vast  and  fertilr  plains,  have  altnoiit  ceased  to  cuUi- 
Lvita  the  good  land  at  their  diiposd  ;  thcj  subsist  principally,  many  of  them 
I  entirely  on  the  flcifa  of  wild  cattle  ',  they  have  lost  most  of  the  arts  of  eiviliied 
fifife  ;  not  a  few  of  them  are  in  a  state  of  drplorabtc  misery  ;  and  if  they  shuuld 
jeonlinne,  as  it  aeems  probable  Ihry  will,  to  retrograde  as  at  present,  the  bcauti- 
[fbl  painpsa  of  Buenos  Ayrrs  will  ^oon  be  fit  for  another  experiment  in  •oloniia- 
|Soo.  SlftTca.  black  or  yellow,  wouhl  have  cnlttvated  those  plains,  would  have 
■pt  tog<rtber.  would  have  been  mailo  ti>  asf^ist  each  oihrr;  would,  by  keeping 
,  _-l{«thpr  and  asuistin^  each  uther,  lutvc  raised  n  Burpln«  produce  exchanoowle 
\h  disunt  markrth  ;  would  have  kepi  thoir  ma»t ere* together  for  tho  aaka  of 
UHtffctta  ;  would,  by  combination  of  labor,  have  prcnervM  ainoniE;  their  maitera 
KlhsafU  and  habits  of  civilired  life."  Yet  this  wrilor,  the  whole' practical  eflTect 
«r  wboa«  work,  whatever  ho  may  have  thought  oi  intended,  is  to  show  the  ab- 
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indcppndpnee,  and  having  gone  through  &  force  of  abolishing  slavery, 
arc  rapiilly  deg»>nerating,  even  from  semi-barburism.  The  only  por- 
tion of  the  South  Ameriiiim  contlnt-nt  which  socras  to  bo  making  any 
&vorable  progress,  in  splto  of  a  weak  auJ  arbitrary  civil  government, 
is  Brazil,  in  which  slavery  has  been  retained.  Cuba,  of  the  same  raoa 
with  the  continental  republics,  is  daily  and  rapidly  advancing  in  in- 
dustry and  civilization ;  and  this  is  owing  exclusively  to  her  bIuvgb. 
St.  Domingo  i»  struck  out  of  the  n)ap  of  civilized  existence,  and  the 
British  We«t  Indies  will  shortly  bt-  so.  On  the  other  continent,  Spain 
and  Portugal  are  degenerate,  and  their  rapid  progress  is  downward* 
Their  southern  coast  is  infested  by  disease,  arising  from  causes  wfaii^ 
indu.stiy  might  readily  overcome,  but  tliat  industry  they  will  never  ex- 
ert. Greece  is  still  barbarous  and  scantily  peopled.  The  work  of 
an  English  physician  di.^ttinguished  by  strong  sense  and  power  of  ob. 
servatioii*,  gives  a  most  afl'ecting  picture  of  the  condition  of  Italy, — 
especially  south  of  the  Ajrennines.  "With  the  decay  of  industry,  tho 
climate  has  degenerated  towards  the  condition  from  which  It  wo?  first 
rescued  by  the  labor  of  slaves.  ITiero  is  poison  in  every  man's  veins, 
affecting  the  very  springs  of  life,  dulling  or  extinguishing,  with  the 
energies  of  the  body,  all  energy  of  mind,  and  often  exhibiting  itself 
in  tlie  most  appalling  forms  of  disease.  From  year  to  year  the  pes- 
tilential  atmosphere  creeps  forward,  narrowing  the  circles  within 
which  it  lA  possible  to  sustain  human  life.  With  disease  and  misery, 
industry  still  more  rapidly  decays,  and  if  the  prooessgoes  on,  it  seeme 
that  Italy  too  will  soon  bo  ready  for  another  experiment  in  coloniza^ 
tion. 

Yet  once  it  was  not  so,  when  Italy  was  posse^sscd  by  the  masters  of 
slaves;  when  Rome  contained  her  millions,  and  Italv  was  a  garden  ; 
when  Uicir  iron  energies  of  body  corresponded  with  the  energies  of 
mind,  which  niadc  them  conquerors  in  every  climate  and  on  every 
soil ;  rolled  the  tide  of  conquest,  noVas  in  later  times,  from  tho  SoutJi 
to  the  North ;  extended  their  laws  and  their  civilization,  and  created 
tbem  lords  of  the  earth. 

"  What  conflux  icsaing  forth  or  entering  in; 
Prstora,  pro-coniiuls  to  their  province*) 
HaBting,  or  on  return  in  robe*  of  ftUte. 
Livlort  and  rixls,  the  cnaiirnH  uftheir  power, 
l>ogioniiAnH  rohortx,  liimis  ofhorae  and  winga  : 
Or  «mtNLuicii  from  r^ j^ions  far  romotd, 
In  vartou*  habits,  on  the  Appinn  road. 
Or  on  th'  Emiliui ;  sothr  (mm  furthi-'st  Souths 
8yciie,  and  where*  tho  Bhodow  both  way  fail*, 
iHetoe,  Nilotic  isle,  and  more  to  Wo*t, 
The  realms  of  Bocchus  to  the  Blackinoor  sea ; 
From  ih*  Asian  kings,  and  Panhtan  among  these ; 

solute  neccHHity,  and  Immense  benelits  of  slavery,  finds  it  nocrssary  (o  odd,  I 
suppose,  in  delVroncfl  to  the  (i^eral  anntimnnt  of  hi*  roantrymrii,  "  that  slavery 
migul  have  doiir  all  this,  Roeius  nut  more  plain,  than  that  so  much  good  would 
havu  b(<<>n  iMiti^tit  lou  dear,  iT  its  price  bM  betD  slarory."  Well  may  we  say 
that  the  wort]  liiakt's  men  lavL 
*  Johnson  on  Uhonge  of  Air. 
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From  India  and  the  |;oldfn  Chenoneiie, 

And  uUoost  Indift's  i»le,  TaprotMtu. 

I>uak  facoi,  with  wluto  silken  turbans  wreathed  ; 

From  Gallia,  Gadca  and  tht^  Britiiiti  Went ; 

Germans  and  .Scythiiiis,  and  Sarmartians,  North 

Beyond  l>anuliiu«  tu  Iho  Tauric  Foul  I 

All  nation*  nuw  to  Hume  obedience  pay." 

8ach  was  and  such  b  the  picture  of  Italy.  Greece  presents  a  oon- 
tpast  not  less  strikitig.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  great  chonga  t 
Many  causes,  no  doubt^  have  occurred  j  but  Uiough 

**  War,  famine,  pestilence  and  flood  and  fire 
Have  dealt  upgn  the  •even-hilled  city 'it  phde>" 

!  Will  venture  to  say  that  nothing  hits  dealt  upon  it  more  heavilj 
than  the  loss  of  domestic  slavery.  Is  not  this  evident  ?  If  they  bad 
slavea,  vitb  an  energetic  civil  government,  would  the  de^Iy  miasma 
be  permitted  to  overspread  the  Campagna  and  invade  Rome  herself  I 
Would  not  the  soil  be  cultivated,  and  the  wastes  reclaimed  1  A  late 
traveller*  mentions  a  canal,  out  for  miles  through  rock  and  mountain, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  ofl'  the  waters  of  the  lake  of  Celeno,  on 
whieh  tliirty  thousand  Iloman  slaves  were  employed  for  eleven  years, 
and  which  rcmainjs  almost  perfect  to  the  prciKinl  day.  This,  the  gov- 
cmmrnt  of  Naples  was  ti-n  years  In  repairing  with  an  hundred  work- 
men. TTie  impc'risliable  works  of  Home  which  remain  to  the  pres- 
ent day  were,  fur  the  most  part,  uxecuted  by  slaves.  Ilow  difTercnl 
would  be  the  condition  of  Naples,  if  for  her  wretched  lozaroni  were 
substituted  negro  slaves,  employed  in  roudering  productive  thcplaina 
whose  fertility  now  servea  only  to  infect  the  aljr! 

To  us,  on  whum  this  insLilulion  is  fastened,  and  who  could  not 
ahnke  it  olT,  evrn  if  we  dcblred  to  do  so,  the  great  republics  of  anti- 
(juity  offer  instruction  of  inestimable  value.  Tliey  teacli  us  thai 
slavery  is  compatible  with  the  freedom,  stability  and  long  duration 
of  civil  government,  wlih  denseness  of  population,  great  power,  and 
the  highest  civilization.  And  in  what  respect  docs  tliis  modern  £o- 
ropo,  which  claims  to  give  opinions  to  the  world,  so  far  excel  them — 
notwithstanding  the  immense  advantages  of  the  Christian  religion  and 
the  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing  1  They  are  not  more  free,  nor 
have  performed  more  glorious  actions,  nor  displayed  more  exalted 
virtue.  In  the  higher  department  of  intellect — in  all  that  relates  to 
taste  and  imagination — they  will  liardly  venture  to  claim  equality. 
Where  they  have  gone  beyond  them  in  the  results  of  meouaniuM 
philosophy,  or  discoveries  which  contribute  to  the  wants  and  enjoy- 
ments of  physical  life,  they  have  done  so  by  the  help  of  means  witi 
which  they  were  furnished  by  the  Grecian  mind — the  mother  of 
dvillzation — and  only  puraucd  a  little  farther  the  tra*'k  which  that 
bad  always  pointed  out.     In  the  development  of  intellectual  power, 


*  Bgfat  dvfi  in  the  Abruui. — Blathcood't  Mtgaawt,  NooemUr^  1839. 
4  vou  11. 
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tbej  will  hardly  bear  comparison.  Tbo»e  nobJe  republics,  in  the 
pride  uf  ihcir  strength  and  greatness,  may  have  anticipated  for  them- 
selves— as  liomc  of  their  poets  did  for  them — an  evcrla-stingduration 
and  predu  mi  nance.  But  they  could  not  have  anticipated,  that  when 
they  had  tallco  under  barbaruus  ariu»,  tliat  when  arts  and  civilization 
vere  lost,  and  the  whole  earth  in  darkness — the  first  light  should 
break  from  their  tombs — that  in  a  renewed  world,  uueormected  with 
them  by  ties  of  locality,  language  orde!»cent,  they  should  still  be  held 
the  models  of  all  that  is  profuuiid  iu  science,  or  elegant  in  literature, 
or  all  that  is  sreat  in  character,  or  elevated  in  imagiualiou.  And 
perhaps  when  England  herself,  who  now  leads  the  war  with  which  we 
arc  on  all  sides  threatened,  shall  have  fuliUled  tbeir  Dilssion,  and  like 
the  other  glonuuH  things  of  the  earth,  shall  have  passed  away  ;  when 
ebe  shall  have  dilTused  her  noble  race  and  noble  jjmguage,  her  laws, 
her  literature  and  her  civilizatioo,  over  all  quarters  of  the  e&rlh,  and 
shall  perhaps  be  overrun  by  some  Northern  horde — sunk  into  an  ig- 
noble and  anarchical  democracy,*  or  subdued  to  the  dominion  of 
some  Caesar, — demagogue  and  despot, — there,  in  Southern  rpgiona, 
there  may  bo  found  many  republics,  triumphing  in  Grecian  arts  and 
dvilitation,  and  worthy  of  British  descent  and  Koman  institutions. 

If  after  a  time,  when  the  mind  and  almost  the  uieiuory  of  the  re- 
public wcrfi  lost,  Komans  degenerated,  they  fumiab  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  this  was  owing  not  to  their  domestic,  but  to  their  political 
slavery.  The  same  thing  is  observed  over  all  the  eastern  monarchies  ^ 
and  BO  it  must  be,  wherever  property  is  insecure,  and  it  is  dangerous 
for  a  man  to  raise  himself  to  such  eminence  by  intellectual  or  moral 
exoellenoe,  aa  would  give  him  influence  over  his  society.  So  it  is 
in  £gypt  and  the  other  regions  bordering  tho  Mediterranean,  which 
once  comprehended  tho  civilization  of  the  world,  where  Carthage, 
Tyre  and  Phoenicia  6ourished.  In  short,  the  uncontradicted  expe- 
rioDoe  of  the  world  is,  that  in  Southom  States  where  good  govern- 
ment and  preedial  and  dome»itJC  slaver}*  are  found,  there  are  prosper- 
ity and  greatness  ;  where  either  of  tlieso  conditions  is  wanting,  degen- 
eracy and  barbarism.  Ulie  former,  however,  is  equally  essential  in  all 
climates  and  under  all  institutions.  And  can  we  suppose  it  to  be  the 
design  of  the  Creator,  that  these  regions,  constituting  half  of  the 
earth's  surface,  and  tho  more  fertile  half  and  more  capable  of  sustain- 
ing life,  should  bo  abandoned  forever  to  depopulation  and  barbarism  t 
Cortaln  it  is,  that  they  will  never  be  reclaimed  by  the  labor  of  free- 
men. In  our  own  countr}',  look  at  the  lower  valley  of  the  Missis- 
■ippi,  which  ia  capable  of  being  made  a  far  greater  Egypt.  In  our  own 
■tatc,  there  are  extensive  tracts  of  the  most  fertile  soil,  which  are  oa- 
pftblo  of  t>cing  made  to  swarm  with  life.  These  are  at  prvsent  pesti- 
lential swaiiijjN,  and  valuelesn,  because  there  is  abunOtiuce  of  othur  fer- 
tile floll  tn  more  fiivorable  situations,  which  demand  all  and  more  than 


*  1 4«  iMt  nM  the  word  doDoene^  in  the  Athenian  senM,  bttt  to  dr-ivrribe  tha 
govtrninvnl  in  which  ibo  ilave  and  hit  maiter  have  an  equal  voice  in  public  afiiura. 


all  the  Ubor  which  our  oountry  can  supply.  Are  these  rc^ons  of 
l«rtiljty  tt>  be  abandoned  at  once  and  forever  to  the  alligator  and  tor- 
toUo — with  here  and  there  perhaps  a  miserublo,  shivering,  orouiiliiiig 
free  black  savago  ?  Docs  not  the  linger  of  heaven  itself  seem  to  point 
to  a  rac«  uf  inuu — not  to  be  enslaved  by  u:$,  but  already  enslaved,  and 
who  will  be  in  every  way  benefilvd  by  the  cluingc  of  maetcra — lo 
whom  such  climate  is  not  uncongenial,  who  though  disposed  to  indo> 
lenoo,  are  yet  patient  and  capable  of  Uibor ;  on  whose  whole  features, 
niijid  and  character,  nature  has  indelibly  written — slave  ; — and  indi- 
oate  that  we  should  avail  ourselves  of  those  in  fulfilling  the  first 
great  ouinuiaud,  U)  subdue  and  repleuiah  tlie  earth. 

It  ia  true  that  this  labor  will  be  dearer  than  that  of  northern  coun- 
tries, where,  under  tho  name  of  freedom,  they  obtain  cheaper  and 
perhaps  better  slaves.  Yet  it  is  the  best  we  can  tiave,  and  this  too 
baa  its  compcnulion.  We  see  it  compcn^ted  at  present  by  the  su- 
perior value  of  our  agricultural  products.  And  this  superior  va- 
lue llif^y  must  prubably  lUways  have.  Hie  Southern  climate  ad- 
mits of  a  greater  variety  of  productions.  Whatever  is  produced  in 
Northern  climates,  the  same  thing,  or  something  C4|uivalent,  may  be 
produced  in  the  .Southern.  But  the  Northern  have  no  equivalent  for 
the  producU  of  Southern  climates.  The  cunsequence  will  be,  that  the 
prouucts  of  Southern  regions  will  bo  demanded  all  over  the  civilized 
world.  The  agrioultural  products  of  Nonhora  regions  arc  chiefly 
for  their  own  cousumptiun,  Tliey  must  therefore  apply  themselves 
to  the  man u fact u ring  of  articles  of  luxury,  elegance,  convenience  or 
necessity, — which  requires  cheap  labor, — for  the  purpose  of  exchang- 
ing th»m  with  their  Southern  neighbors.  Thus  nature  herself  indi- 
cate that  agriculture  should  be  the  predominating  employment  in 
Southern  countries,  and  manuiactures  in  Northern.  Commerce  Is  ne> 
oesnry  to  both — but  less  indispensable  to  the  Snuthem,  which  pro- 
dooe  within  thf^nuelves  a  greater  variety  of  things  desirable  to  life. 
lliey  will  therefore  have  somewhat  less  of  the  commercial  spirit.  We 
must  avail  ourselves  of  such  labor  as  we  can  command.  The  slave 
must  labor,  and  is  inured  to  it ;  while  the  necessity  of  energy  in  his 
government,  of  watchfulness,  and  of  preparation  and  power  to  sup- 
press insurrection,  added  to  the  moral  furcc  derived  from  the  habit  of 
command,  may  help  to  prevent  tho  degeneracy  of  the  master. 

The  task  of  keeping  down  insurrection  is  commonly  supposed,  by 
those  who  arc  strangers  to  our  institution,  to  be  a  very  formidable 
one.  Kven  among  ourselves,  accustomed  as  we  have  been  to  take 
our  opinions  on  this  as  on  every  other  subject,  ready  formed  from 
those  whom  we  regarded  as  instructors,  in  the  teeth  of  our  own  ob- 
servation and  experience,  fears  have  been  cutertained  which  are  abso- 
lutely ludicrous.  We  have  l}ccn  supposed  to  be  nightly  reposing  over 
a  mine,  which  may  at  any  instant  explode  to  our  destruction.  The 
Brst  thought  of  a  foreigner  sojourning  in  one  of  our  cities,  who  is 
awakened  by  any  nightly  alarm,  is  of  servile  insurrection  and  mas- 
saore.  Yet  if  any  tiSng  is  certain  in  human  affairs,  it  ia  certain  and 
from  the  most  obvious  considerations,  that  we  are  more  secure  in  this 
req»oot  than  any  civilized  and  fully-peopled  society  upon  the  faoe  of 
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die  earth.  In  every  such  Rociety,  there  is  n  much  larger  proportion 
(hBD  with  ue,  of  persons  who  have  more  to  gnm  than  to  Ium  by  the 
overthrow  ol*  governmeot,  and  the  embrtiiling  of  social  ordtir.  It  la  in 
Burii  a  atatoorihings  that  lhos.c  who  were  before  at  the  bottom  of  society, 
rise  to  the  burfaoe.  From  eausea  already  considered,  they  are  pecu- 
liarly Bpt  to  consider  their  suflerings  t)>o  result  of  injiistiee  and  mis- 
govemmcnt,  and  to  be  rancoruus  and  embittered  aceordingly.  Thoy 
hftve  every  exeitcinent  therefore  of  reseiitfiil  passion,  and  every  teuip- 
taiion  which  the  hope  of  increased  opulence,  or  power  or  eonsident- 
tion  can  hold  out,  to  urge  them  to  innovation  and  revolt.  Supposing 
the  same  disposition  to  exist  in  equal  degree  among  our  t<l»ve.H,  what 
are  their  comparative  mcjinH  or  prospect  of  gratifying  it?  llie  poor 
of  other  eoiintriefl  ftrx;  called  free.  Tliey  have,  at  least,  no  one  interest- 
ed to  exereisu  a  daily  and  nightly  superintendence  and  control  over 
their  wndiict  and  netions.  Emissaries  <'f  their  class  may  traverse, 
imcliet^ked,  every  portion  of  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
ioBurreetion.  Krom  iheir greater  intellicence,  they  have  greater  meana 
of  communicating  with  eaeh  other.  They  may  procure  ajid  secrete 
anna.  It  is  not  alone  the  igiiorBnt,  or  those  who  arc  commonly  oall- 
ed  the  poor,  that  will  Im  tempted  to  revolution.  There  will  Iw  many 
disappointed  mt-n,  and  men  ot'despcmlo  lurtune — men  perhaps  of  ta< 
lent  and  dftrinf» — to  oorabine  tlieni  and  direct  their  entrgies.  Even 
those  in  the  higher  ranks  of  society  who  contemplate  no  such  result, 
will  eontributo  lo  it,  by  deelaitning  on  their  hardships  and  rijihts. 

"With  us,  it  is  almost  phyfiicaily  iinpossible.  that  there  should  be  any 
very  extrnsivo  combination  amon"  ihe  plaves.  It  is  alwohitely  impos- 
•ible  iliat  they  should  prf>oiire  ana  conceal  efficient  arniB.  Their  em- 
isBAries  Iraversing  the  country,  would  carry  their  commission  on  their 
ibreheada.  If  we  suppose  among  them  an  individual  of  sufRcient  ta- 
lent and  energy  to  qnalift-  him  for  a  revolutionary  leader,  he  could  not 
be  M>  extensively  known  as  to  command  the  confidence,  which  would 
be  necessary  to  enable  him  to  combine  and  direct  them.  Of  the  class 
of  freemen,  there  would  be  no  individual  ro  poor  or  degraded  (with 
the  exception  perhaps  of  he»"c  and  there  arcrklcss  and  dcKpt-rate  out- 
law and  felon)  who  would  not  have  much  to  lose  by  the  success  of 
such  an  attempt ;  every  ono  therefore  would  be  vigilant  and  active  lo 
detect  and  suppress  it.  Of  all  impossible  thiitgfi,  one  of  the  most 
impossible  wouhl  he  a  flueoefu>tbl  insurrection  of  our  slaves,  originat- 
ing with  (hemaelvi'H. 

Attempts  at  insurrection  have  indeed  been  made — excited,  as  wa 
believe,  by  ihc  agitation  of  the  al)olitioni(tt.^and  declaimers  on  slavery ; 
but  these  have  bet-n  in  every  instance  promptly  PUfipresscd.  We  feaj* 
not  to  comparo  the  riots,  dif^order,  revolt  and  bloodshed  which  liave 
been  committed  in  our  own.  with  those  of  any  other  civilized  (H)inmu> 
nitics,  during  the  snmc  Inp^e  of  time.  And  li>t  it  bei>hvervcd  under 
what  extraordinary  circvm^mnccs  ourpeace  has  been  preserved.  For 
the  last  balf  century,  one  half  of  our  population  has  been  admonish 
«d  in  terms  the  most  calculatiKl  to  madden  and  excite,  that  1  hoy 
swe  the  victims  of  the  moat  grinding  and  cruel  injustice  and  opprea- 
aion.     We  know  that  thcau  ejUiortatiuoa  continually    reach  them. 
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tibrough  a  tfaoassDd  channels  which  wo  cannot  detect,  as  jf  carried  hy 
Ibe  binl-i  of  iho  uir — and  whul  human  being,  especially  when   uofa- 
Torubljr  distinguished  by  outward  circutn stances,  is  not  ready  to  give 
ertidit  when  he  is  told  that  he  is  the  virtim  of  injuRlico  and  oppres- 
sion ?     In  efibct  if  not  in  terms,  they  have  been  oontinuaily  cxltoited 
to  insurrectioa.     The  master  has  been  painted  a  eriiuiual,  tyrant  and 
robber,  justly  obnoxious  to  the  vengeance  of  God  and  man,  and  they 
Jiave  beeu  assured  of  the  countenance  and  sympathy,  if  not  of  tho 
~  oCive  asalataaoe  of  all  the  reut  nf  the  world.     We  ouraeLves  have  in 
'^'Wme  meafiure  pleaded  guilty  Ui  the  inipuachment     It  is  not  long 
MOoa  agrvat  majurily  of  our  fret?  population,  eorvile  to  thoopinionfl  of 
tfaoM  whose  opinions   they  hod  boon  accustomed  to  foUow,  would 
httve  odiniltod  slavery  to  be  a  great  evil,  unjust  and  indefensible  in 
principle,  and  only  to  be  vindicated  by  the  stern  neoossity  which  was 
ipijsed  upon  us.     Thus    stimulated  by  every  motive  and  passion 
rhioh  ordinarily  oiiLuat^' huiniin  beings — not  as  to  a  oriminal  ent«r- 
ptiztt,  but  as  to  something  gojierous  and  heroic — ^what  has  been  the 
it  f     A  low  imbwiile  and  micombined  plotit^ — in  ovary  inatanoo 
cted  before  they  brolte  out  into  action,  and  whioh,  perhaps,  ifun- 
eteclvd.  wuuld  never  have  broken  into  action  ;  one  or  two  sudden, 
Qpremcditated  attempts,  frantic  in  their  churacler,  if  not  prompted 
actual  insanity,  and  these  instantly  crushed.     As  it  is,  we  are  not 
I  assured  of  safety,  order  and  intonial  peace  limn  any  other  people ; 
nd  but  for  tho  pertinacious  and  fanatical  agitation  of  the  aubjeot» 
rould  be  much  more  so. 

This  i&xperience  of  security,  however,  should  admonish  us  of  the 

blly  and  wickedncas  of  those  who  have  sometimes  taken  upon  them- 

elvcs  to  supersede  tho  re^lar  course  of  law,  and  by  rash  and  violent 

ets  to  punish  suppciscd  disturbers  of  the  pejice  of  suciely.     Tliis  can 

Iftdmit  of  no  ju^tilicjilion  or'palllntion  whatever.    Burke,  1  think,  some- 

rbcre  remurkii  soniulJuri;^  to  this  efU>ct, — tluit  when  society  la  in  the 

■  stage  of  depravity — when  all  parties  are  alike  corrupt  and  alika 

ked  and  unjustifiable  in  thoir  measures  and  objects,  a  good  man 

ayoni>tent  himself  with  standing  neuter,  a  sad  uiid  disheartened 

ator  of  the  conflict  between  the  rival  vices.     But  are  we  in  this 

Vfetehed  condition  7     It  is  fearful  to  see  with  wliat  avidity  tho  worst 

'  moat  dangerous  chiiractera  of  society  seized  on  the  occasion  of 

Ibteining  the  countenance  of  belter  men,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing 

"  the  restraints  of  law.     It  Is  always  these  who  arc  most  zealous  and 

i>rward  in  constituting  themselves  tho  protectors  of  the  public  pcaoa. 

~  '  sucii  men — men  without  reputation  or  principle  or  stako  in  sod- 

cy— tlisorder  is  tlie  natural  element.    In  that,  desperate  fortuncji  and 

Ribe  want  of  all  moral  prinuiple  and  moral  facling  constitute  power. 

ey  are  eager  to  avenge  themselves  upon  society.     Anarchy  is  not 

l#o  much  the  absence  of  government  as  the  government  of  the  worst — 

Dt  aristocracy  but  kakistocrm^y — a  state  of  things  which,  to  the  honor 

four  nature-,  has  seldom  obtained  amon^t  them,  and  which  perliapa 

la  only  fiiUj  exemplified  during  the  worst  times  of  the  French  re- 

{Htlon,  wImh  that  horrid  bell  burnt  with  its  most  lurid  flame.     In 

eh  a  stAte  of  things,  to  be  occusod  is  to  be  oondomaed— to  protcot 
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the  innocent  ia  to  be  guilty ;  and  ■what  perhaps  is  the  worst  effect,  even 
muu  o(  better  nature,  to  whom  their  own  deeils  iirc  abhorrent,  are 
gfwdod  by  terror  to  bo  forward  und  emulous  iti  deeds  of  guilt  and 
violence.  The  scenes  of  luwloss  violence  which  have  been  acted  in 
some  portions  of  our  country,  rare  and  restricted  as  they  have  been, 
have  done  inoro  to  tarnish  its  reputation  than  a  thousand  libels,  lliey 
have  done  more  to  discredit,  una  if  any  thing  could,  to  endanger,  not 
only  our  domestic,  but  our  republican  institutJons,  than  the  abolition* 
ista  themselves.  Men  can  never  be  pcrmnnently  and  ertocliially  dis- 
grared  but  by  thcmnolves,  and  rarely  endangered  but  by  thoirown  in- 
judieioua  conduct,  giving  advantage  to  the  cnt-my.  Uetter,  far  better, 
vould  it  be  to  encounter  the  dangers  with  whicii  we  are  supposed  to 
bo  threatened,  than  to  employ  such  means  for  averting  Uiem.  But 
the  truth  is,  that  in  relation  to  this  matter,  so  far  as  respects  actual  in- 
surrection, when  alarm  is  once  excited,  danger  is  absolutely  at  an  end. 
Society  can  ilieu  employ  legitimate  and  more  efiectual  measures 
for  its  own  pruteetion.  Tlio  very  commission  of  such  deeds,  js  proof 
that  thoy  are  uimeceasary.  Lot  those  w  ho  attempt  them  then,  or  make 
•ny  demonstration  towards  them,  understand  that  they  will  meet 
only  the  disconnlenance  and  abhorrence  of  all  good  men,  and  the  just 
punishment  of  ihu  laws  they  have  dared  to  outrage. 

It  has  commonly  been  supposed,  that  this  institution  will  prove  a 
source  of  weakness  in  relation  to  military  defence  against  a  foreign 
enemy.  1  will  venture  to  say,  that  in  a  slave-holding  community,  a 
larger  military  force  may  be  maintained  permanently  in  the  field, 
than  in  any  state  where  there  are  not  slaves.  It  ia  plain  that  almost 
the  whole  of  the  able-bodied  ircc  male  population,  making  half  of  the 
entire  able-bodied  male  population,  may  be  maintained  in  the  field, 
and  this  without  Uiking  in  any  material  degree  from  the  labor  and 
resources  of  the  country.  In  general  the  labor  of  our  country  is  per- 
formed by  slaves.  In  other  countries,  it  is  their  laborers  that  form 
the  material  of  their  armies.  What  proportion  of  these  can  betaken 
away  without  fatally  crippling  their  industry  and  resources?  In  the 
war  of  the  revolution,  though  the  strength  of  our  state  was  wasted 
and  paralyzed  by  the  unfortunate  divisions  which  existed  among  our- 
•olvee,  yet  It  may  be  said  with  general  truth,  that  every  citizen  was  in 
tliu  field,  and  A<.-i|iiire<l  murh  of  the  qualities  of  the  soldier. 

It  is  true  that  thin  advantage  will  I>e  attended  with  its  compensating 
ovils  and  disadvantages ;  to  which  we  must  learn  to  submit,  if  we  are 
determined  uu  the  mointenam'c  of  our  institutions.  We  arc,  as  yet, 
hardly  at  all  aware  how  little  the  maxims  and  practices  of  modem 
civilixL'd  goventmonts  will  apply  to  us.  Standing  armies,  as  they  are 
elsewhere  constituted,  we  cannot  have;  for  we  hare  not,  and  for  gen- 
orations  (cannot  have,  the  materials  out  of  which  they  are  to  be  formed. 
If  we  should  lie  involved  In  swrious  wars,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
some  sort  of  e«nseription,  requiring  the  services  of  all  citizfiis  for  a 
aonsiderable  term,  will  be  necessary.  Like  the  people  of  Athens, 
it  will  be  Tieeej=:sary  that  evrry  cittzm  should  be  a  soldier,  and  quali* 
fitnl  to  discharge  efllrrieutly  the  duties  of  a  saldior.  It  may  seem  a 
melancholy  oouaidc ration,  that  an  army  so  made  up  should  be  op- 
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'.  to  the  disciplined  mercenaries  of  foreign  nations.  But  wo  mast 
im  to  know  our  true  situation.  But  may  we  not  hope,  that  made 
of  superior  materials,  of  men  having  home  and  ootintry  to  defend ; 
Ihispired  by  higher  pride  of  character,  of  greater  into)  licence,  and 
ftitied  by  an  elTeetive,  though  lionorable  discipline,  sudt  on  urmy 
rill  be  more  than  a  match  for  inenoenaries  1  The  eHicienoy  of  an 
P»rmy  is  determined  by  the  qualities  of  its  offiwirs;  and  may  we  not 
.  to  have  ft  greater  proportion  of  men  better  (|ualine.d  for  offiwra, 
Msing  the  true  Hpirit  of  military  command  'i  And  let  it  be 
iTleeted,  that  if  there  were  othervriBo  reason  to  apprehend  danger 
am  in-jurrection,  there  will  be  the  greatest  aeourity  when  there  ie 
be  largest  foroo  on  foot  within  the  country.  Then  it  is  that  any  such 
Itttcffipt  would  be  most  instantly  and  etfeetually  crushed. 

And  perhaps  a  wise  foresight  should  induce  our  state  to  provide, 
['that  it  should  have  within  itself  su«^h  military  knowledge  and  skill  aa 
iBuiy  be  suflioient  to  organize,  discipline  and  command  armies,  by  e»- 
Ftabli^ing  a  military  academy  or  school  of  discipline.  The  school 
f  of  the  militia  will  not  do  for  thin.  From  the  general  opinion  of  our 
[weakness,  if  our  country  Hhould  at  any  time  come  into  hostile  colU- 
iioii,  we  shall  bo  selected  for  the  point  of  attack ;  making  us,  accord- 
Ffaig  to  Mr.  Adams'  anticipation,  the  Flanders  of  the  United  States. 
ame  from  what  quarter  it  may,  the  stonn  will  fall  upon  us.  It  is 
nown  that  lately,  when  there  waa  apprehension  of  hostility  with 
if  railce,  the  scheme  waa  instantly  devised  of  invading  the  Southern 
and  oi^nizing  insurrection.  In  a  popular  Knglinh  poriodi- 
work,  I  have  seen  the  plan  suggested  by  an  officer  of  high  rank 
ad  reputation  in  the  Hrirish  anny,  of  invading  the  Southern  States  at 
iwioos  points  and  opcniiing  by  tho  same  mi^ans.  He  Is  said  to  be* 
Igallant  oflioer,  and  certainty  hod  no  conception  that  he  was  devising 
cious  crime,  as  alion  to  tJie  true  spirit  of  (civilized  warfare,  as  the 
ning  of  atrcaius  and  fountains.  But  the  folly  of  such  schemes 
I  DO  IcM  evident  than  thetr  wickedness.  Apart  from  the  considers- 
[tion  of  that  which  experience  has  most  fully  proved  to  be  true — that 
|i|n  general  their  attachment  and  lldclity  to  their  masters  i.s  not  to  be 
lihaken,  and  that  from  sympathy  with  the  feelings  of  those  by  whom 
liey  are  surroundi^d,  and  from  whom  they  derive  their  impreesiona, 
bey  c<^ctract  no  less  terror  and  aversion  towards  an  invading  enemy ; 
lis  manifest  that  thin  recourse  would  bo  an  hundred  fold  more  avail- 
Ito  MS  than  to  such  an  enemy.  They  art^  already  in  our  posses. 
■,  and  we  might  at  will  arm  and  organize  them  in  any  number  that 
[•e  might  think  proper.  The  Helots  were  a  regular  con'^titueht  part 
r«f  the  Spartan  armies.  Thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  characters 
I  tnd  ac">ustomcd  to  command  them,  we  might  use.  any  strictness  of 
pline  whidi  would  be  necessary  to  render  them  effective,  and 
their  habits  of  subordination  already  formed,  this  would  be  a 
;  of  less  difficulty.  Though  morally  most  timid,  thoy  arc  by  no 
I  wanting  in  physical  strength  of  nerve.  They  are  cjicHable  by 
Ipraiss ;  and  directed  by  those  in  whom  thoy  have  confidence,  would 
[kUih  fearlessly  and  unquestioning  upon  any  sort  of  danger.  With 
\  officers  and  aocompanicd  by  u  strong  white  cavalry,  there  ara 
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ao  troops  in  the  world  from  whom  there  would  be  so  little  reason  to 
•pprchond  itisubordinatiou  or  mutiny. 

lliis  I  admit  might  be  a  daogeroua  resource,  and  one  not  to  be  re- 
•orte<l  to  but  in  great  extremity.  But  I  am  supposing  the  cose  ot'oui 
being  driven  to  extremity.  It  might  be  dangi^ruus  to  disband  such  an 
army,  and  reduce  thorn,  with  the  habits  of  soldiers,  to  their  former 
oondition  of  Uborcre.  It  might  bo  found  necessary,  whc'U  once  embo- 
died, to  ke«p  them  so,  and  subject  to  military  discipline — a  permanent 
atanding  army.  Thii^  in  time  of  peace  would  bo  expensive,  if  not 
dangerous.  Or,  if  at  any  time  we  should  be  engaged  in  hostilities 
with  our  neighbors,  and  it  were  thought  adTiaable  to  send  such  an 
army  abroad  to  conquer  settlements  for  themselves,  the  invaded  r^ 
gions  might  have  occasion  to  think  that  the  scourge  of  God  was  agua 
let  loose  to  alHict  the  earth. 

Pre^iidtiut  Dew  has  very  fully  shown  how  utterly  Tain  are  the  fe«rs 
of  those,  who  though  there  may  be  no  danger  for  the  present,  yet  a[>> 
prehend  great  danger  for  the  future,  when  the  number  of  slavea  shall 
00  greatly  increased.  He  has  sltown  that  the  larger  and  more  con> 
deoaed  the  aoeiety  becomes,  the  easier  it  will  be  to  m&lutain  subordi- 
nation, supposing  the  relative  numbers  of  the  different  classes  to  re* 
main  the  same — or  even  if  there  should  be  a  very  disproportionate  in> 
crease  of  thei  enslaved  clasa.  Of  all  vain  things,  the  vainest  imd  that 
in  which  man  most  shows  his  impotence  and  folly,  is  the  taking  upon 
himself  to  provide  for  a  very  distant  future — at  all  events,  by  au^  ma- 
terial saoriiice  of  th«  present.  Though  experience  has  shown  thai 
revolutions  and  political  movements — unless  when  they  have  been 
oonductcd  with  the  most  guarded  caution  and  moderation — have  geo- 
•rally  terminated  in  results  just  the  opposite  of  what  was  expected 
firom  them,  the  angr}'  ape  will  still  play  Lis  &ntastic  tricks,  and  put  in 
motion  machinery,  the  action  of  which  he  no  more  comprebLnds  or 
ibreaaes  than  ho  comprehends  the  mysteries  of  infmity.  The  insect 
that  la  borne  upon  the  current,  will  fancy  that  be  directs  its  course.  Be- 
sideit  the  fi'ur  of  insurrection  and  servile  war,  tlierc  is  also  alarm  test 
wben  their  numbers  uliall  bo  greatly  increased,  their  labor  will  become 
allerly  unprofitable,  so  tlmt  it  will  be  equally  difficult  for  the  master 
lo  retain  mid  support  tbcin,  or  to  get  rid  of  Uiem.  But  at  what  age  of 
tba  world  is  this  likely  to  happen  ?  At  present,  it  may  be  said  that 
almost  the  whole  of  the  Soutliem  portion  of  this  continent  is  to  be 
aubdiK'd  to  eultivtttioii ;  and  in  the  order  of  providence,  this  is  llic  ta«k 
allotlrd  Ut  tliein,  l<*ur  tins  purpose,  more  labor  will  be  required  for 
generations  to  eouiu  than  thL<y  will  be  able  tu  supply.  When  thai 
tank  ts  iM:u()niplishvt3,  there  will  be  many  objects  to  which  their 
labor  may  liu  diriM:ted. 

At  pruMcnt  thuy  are  employed  in  aocumulating  individual  wealth, 
and  this  In  one  way,  to  wit,  oh  agricultural  laborers — and  this  is  per- 
kap«  thu  iii'mt  uwulul  purpuMO  lu  which  their  lubur  can  be  applied. 
1\a  ttilitct  u(  %\avi-ry  liatt  nut  been  to  counteract  the  tendency  to  dia- 
panton,  whi'h  «tM  in«  epiduiniral  ainung  our  countrymen,  invited  by 
the  unbounded  cxlimt  of  fi-rtilo  and  unexhausted  soil,  though  it 
miuy  of  Uiu  ovUs  of  dispuraiun.     All  the  eustooasry 
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'tndea,  profesMona  and  employments,  except  the  agricultural,  require 
I  condensed  population  for  their  profitable  exercise.  The  agricultu- 
rist whu  can  coiiuiiand  no  labor  but  that  of  his  own  hands  or  that  of 
bifl  family f  must  remain  comparatively  poor  and  rude.     He  who  ao> 

? aires  wealth  by  tlio  labor  of  slaves,  has  the  means  of  improvement 
>r  himself  and  his  children,     lie  may  have  a  more  extended  inter- 
oourae,  and  consequently  means  of  information  and  refmement,  and 
may  seek  education  for  his  children  where  it  may  be  found.     I  say, 
'  vhat  »  obviously  true,  that  he  has  the  means  of  obtaining  those  aid- 
I  vantages ;  but  I  say  nothing  to  palliate  or  excuse  the  oonduot  of  him 
hwhOf  having  such  means,  neglects  to  avail  himself  of  them. 

1  believe  it  to  be  true,  that  in  consequence  of  our  dispersion,  though 
individual  wealth  is  acquired,  the  face  of  the  country  is  less  mlomed 
and  improved  by  useful  and  ornamental  public  works,  than  in  other 
•ocietics  of  more  condensed  populatiun,  where  there  is  less  wealth, 
'  But  this  is  an  effect  of  that,  which  constitutes  perliaps  our  most  conspi- 
cuous advantage.     Where  population  is  condensed,  they  must  have 
the  «rils  of  oondensed  population,  and  among  these  is  the  ditlieulty 
>  of  finding  profitable  employment  for  capital.     Ho  who  has  aocumti* 
,  lated  even  an  inconsiderable  sunt,  is  often  puzzled  to  know  wlutt  use 
.  lo  m&ko  of  it.     Ingenuity  is  thcreA)re  tasked  to  cast  about  for  every 
hanterprise  which  may  aiford  a  cliauce  of  profitable  investment.    Worka 
llMeful  and  omumental  to  the  country,  are  thus  undertaken  and  aocom< 
Fplished,  Mid  tJiou^h  the  proprietors  may  fail  of  profit,  the  comtnunity 
itoo  less  receives  the  benefit.     Among  us,  there  is  no  such  difficulty, 
I A  sale  and  prolitable  method  of  investment  is  oHered  Co  every  one 
[vho  haa  capital  to  dispose  of,  which  is  further  recommended  to -his 
IfeeJIngs  by  the  sense  of  independeni^e  and  the  comparative  leisure 
^  vfaich  the  employment  aflt^rds  to  the  proprietor  engaged  in  it.     It  Is 
for  this  reason  that  few  of  our  citizens  engine  in   tlie  piirMiits  of 
!'«Dnunerce.     Though  these  may  bo  more  profitable,  they  are  also 
I'toofe  hazardous  and  more  laborious. 

When  the  demand  for  a^ricultunil  lalior  shall  be  fully  supplied, 
•  tfMD  of  course  the  labor  of  slaves  will  be  directed  to  other  employ- 
[ftMats  and  enterprises.  Already  it  begins  to  bo  found,  that  in  some 
Does  it  may  be  used  as  profitably  in  works  of  public  improve- 
As  it  beeomes  cheaper  and  cheaper,  it  will  be  applied  to  more 
»tia  purpoeea  and  oombinod  in  larger  masses.  It  may  be  com> 
[ttaaded  and  combined  with  more  facility  th.in  any  other  sort  of 
[labor;  and  tho  laborer,  kept  in  stricter  subordination,  will  be  leaa 
[ibngerous  to  the  security  of  society  tlrnn  in  any  other  country,  whicli 
)y  crowded  and  overstocked  with  a  class  of  what  are  calledTree  labor- 
i  MS.  Let  it  bo  remembered,  that  all  the  great  and  enduring  monu- 
Bta  of  human  art  and  industry — the  wonders  of  Kgypt-— the  ever- 
iog  works  of  Rome — were  created  by  the  labor  of  slaves.  There 
oome  a  stage  in  our  progress  when  we  shall  have  facilities  (or 
ating  works  as  great  as  any  of  these — more  useful  than  tho  py- 
ffsmida — not  less  magnificent  than  the  sea  of  Mooris.  What  the  end 
Vofall  i«  to  be;  what  mutations  lie  hid  in  the  womb  of  the  dist.iiU  future  ; 
I  to  what  oonvulsions  our  sooiotiea  tnay  be  exposed — whether  the 
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master,  finding  it  imposijible  to  live  with  his  slaves,  may  not  be  com- 
pelled to  Hbiuidon  the  country  to  them— of  all  this  it  were  presump- 
tuous and  vain  to  »pt-ctiliue. 

I  have  hitherto,  as  I  propoaed,  couBidered  it  aa  a  naked,  abstract 
question  of  the  comparative  cood  and  evil  of  the  institution  of  slave- 
ry. Very  far  different  indeed  is  the  practical  question  presented  to 
us,  when  it  is  proposed  to  get  rid  of  an  institution  which  has  interwo- 
ven it-self  with  every  fibre  of  the  body  pilitic;  which  has  formed  the 
habits  of  our  Hoeiety,  and  is  cijnsecrated  by  the  usage  of  genera- 
tions. If  this  bo  not  a  vicious  prescription,  which  the  laws  of  God 
forbid  to  ripen  into  right,  it  baa  a  just  claim  to  be  respected  by  all 
tribunals  of  man.  If  the  negroes  were  now  free,  and  it  were  proposed 
to  onitlave  them,  then  it  would  be  incumbent  on  those  who  proposed 
the  measure,  to  show  clearly  that  their  liberty  was  incompatible  with 
the  public  security,  When  it  is  proposed  to  innovate  on  the  estab- 
liahed  state  of  things,  the  burthen  in  on  those  who  proposed  the  inno- 
vation, to  show  that  advunt/m;e  will  be  gained  from  it.  There  is  no 
reform,  however  necessary,  wholesome  or  moderate,  which  will  not 
be  aocompanicd  with  some  degree  vf  inconvenience,  risk  or  sufler- 
ing.  Those  who  acquiesce  in  the  state  of  things  which  they  found 
existing,  can  hardly  l>e  thou(;ht  cnminal.  But  most  deeply  criminal 
ore  they  who  give  rise  to  the  enormous  evil  with  which  great  revolu- 
tioQs  in  society  are  always  attended,  wil-huut  the  fullest  assurance  of 
the  greater  good  to  be  ultimately  obtained.  Hut  if  it  can  be  mndeto 
appear,  even  probably,  that  no  good  will  be  obtained,  but  thut  the 
results  will  be  evil  and  calamitous  as  the  process,  what  can  justify  such 
innovations  ?  No  human  being  can  be  so  mischievous — if  acting  con* 
soientiously,  none  can  be  so  wicked,  as  those  who,  Hnding  evil  in  existing 
institutions,  rush  blindly  upon  change,  unforeseeing  and  reckless  of 
oonsuquenoes,  and  leaving  it  to  chance  or  fate  to  determine  whether 
the  end  sliall  be  improvement,  or  greater  and  more  intolerable  evil. 
(^rUiiniy  the  instincts  of  nature  prompt  to  resist  intolerable  oppres- 
sion. For  this  resistance  no  rule  can  bo  prescribed,  but  it  must  be 
left  to  the  instincts  of  nature.  To  justify  it,  however,  the  insurreo- 
tiooists  should  at  least  have  a  reasonable  probability  of  success,  and 
be  assured  tiiat  their  condition  will  be  improved  by  success.  But 
most  extraordinary  is  it,  when  those  who  complain  and  clamor,  are 
not  those  who  are  supposed  to  feel  the  opprcstiion,  but  persons  at  a 
distanoG  from  them,  and  who  can  hardly  at  all  appreciate  the  good  or 
ovil  of  their  situation.  It  is  the  unalterable  condition  oC  humanity, 
that  men  muat  achieve  civil  liberty  for  themselves.  The  assistanoe 
of  allies  baa  Bomotimes  enabled  nations  to  repel  the  attacks  of  for- 
eign power;  never  to  conquer  liberty  aa  against  their owd  internal 
government. 

In  one  thing  I  concur  with  the  abolitionists;  that  if  emancipation 
ia  to  bu  brought  about,  it  is  bettor  that  it  should  be  immediate  and 
total.  But  lot  us  suppose  it  to  be  brought  about  in  any  manner,  and 
then  Inquire  what  would  be  the  ctlecta. 

The  fiml  and  most  obvious  effect,  would  be  to  put  an  end  to  the 
eultivaibn  of  our  groat  aoutbcrn  staple.    And  this  would  be  equally 
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thoi  result,  if  we  suppose  the  emancipated  negroes  to  be  in  no  way 
disliiiguishcd  from  Uie  free  laborers  of  other  countries,  and  that  their 
Ubor  would  be  equally  cifoctivc.  In  that  case,  they  would  soou  cease 
to  be  laborers  for  hire,  but  would  scatter  themselves  over  our  unbound' 
ed  territory,  to  become  independent  Jand-owncrs  themselves.  ITio 
cultivation  of  the  soil  on  an  extensive  scale,  «w  only  be  carried  on 
where  there  are  slaves,  or  in  countries  sapcrabounding  with  free 
tabor.  No  such  operations  are  carried  on  in  any  portions  of  our  own 
country  where  there  are  not  slaves.  Such  are  carried  on  in  England, 
where  there  is  an  overflowing  population  and  intense  competition 
■for  employment.  And  our  institutions  seem  suited  to  the  exigonolcs 
of  our  respective  situations.  Tlicrc,  a  much  greater  number  of  labor- 
'  cr»  is  required  at  one  season  of  the  year  than  at  another,  and  the  for- 
mer may  enlarge  or  diminish  the  quantity  of  labor  he  employs,  as 
circumstance's  may  require.  Here,  about  the  same  quantity  of  labor 
is  required  at  every  season,  and  the  planter  suffers  no  ineonvenienco 
from  retaining  his  laborers  throughout  the  year.  Imagine  an  ex- 
tensive  rice  or  cotton  plantation  cultivated  by  free  laborers,  who 
might  perhaps  strike  for  an  increase  of  wages,  at  a  season  when  the 
lii^lect  of  a  f^w  days  would  insure  the  destruction  of  the  whole 
wop  :  ©v«i  if  it  were  possible  to  procure  laborers  at  all,  what  planter 
'■would  venture  to  carry  on  his  operations  under  such  circumstaneosi 
1  need  Hardly  say,  that  these  staples  cannot  be  produced  to  any 
,  extent  where  the  proprietor  of  the  soil  cultivates  it  with  his  own 
hands.  He  can  do  littlo  more  than  produce  the  necessary  fuod  for 
[lumsulf  and  his  family. 

And  what  would  bo  the  cficet  of  putting  an  end  to  the  cultivation 

of  these  staples,  and  thus  annihilating  at  a  blow,  two-thirds,  or  three- 

klburthu  of  our  foreign  commerce?     Can  any  sane  mind  conteiuplata 

'MCh  a  result  without  terror  T     I  speak  not  of  the  utter  poverty  and 

misery  to  which  wo  ourselves  would  be  reduced,  and  the  desolation 

which  would  overspread  our  own  portion  of  the  countrj'.     Our  sla- 

Tery  has  not  only  given  existence  to  niillions  of  slaves  within  our  own 

rterritories.  It  ha«  given  the  means  of  subsistcjicc,  and  therefore  exist- 

p  lt>  million!^  of  freemen  in  our  confederate  states  ;  enabling  them 

nd  forth  their  swarms,  to  ovei-sprcad  the  plains  and  forests  of  the 

Teit,  and  appear  as  the  harbingers  of  civilization.     The  products  of 

bo  Industry  uf  thoso  states  aro  iu  general  similar  to  those  of  the 

'dvlllxcd  world,  and  aro  little  demanded  in  their  markets.     J3y  ex- 

changing  them  for  ours,  which  aro  every  where  sought  for,  the  pco- 

[ple  of  these  states  are  enabled  to  acquire  all  the  pnxlucts  of  art  and 

[industry,  all  that  contributes  to  convenience  or  luxury,  or  gratiHes 

I  the  taste  or  the  intellect,  which  the  rest  of  the  world  can  supply.  Not 

'•only  on  our  own  continent,  but  on  the  other,  it  has  given  existence  to 

^'fcundneds  uf  thousands,  and  the  means  of  comfortable  subsistence  to 

IjniUions.     A  distinguished  citizen  of  our  own  state,  than  whom  none 

fttn  h»  better  qualified  to  form  an  opinion,  has  lately  stated  Uiat  our 

''inat  sLiple,  cotton,  has  contributed  more  thnn  any  thing  else  of  later 

'^mc«  to  the  progrosji  of  civilization.    By  enabling  the  poor  to  obtain 

''cbeap  and  bccoraiug  clothing,  it  has  inspired  a  taate  for  comfort,  the 
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first  stimulus  to  civilization.  Docs  not  seifdefence  then  demand  of 
uSf  steadily  to  resist  the  abrogation  of  that  which  is  productive  of  so 
much  good  \  It  is  more  than  self-defence.  It  is  to  defend  millions 
of  human  beings,  who  are  far  removed  from  us,  from  tlic  intensest 
suffcrin;!,  if  not  from  being  struck  out  of  existence.  It  is  the  defence 
of  human  civiliTation. 

But  this  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  evil  which  would  be  oocasioncd. 
AAcr  President  Dew,  it  is  uimeoessory  to  say  a  single  word  on  the 
proctienb Lilly  of  colonizing  our  slaves.  Hie  two  races,  so  widely  sep 
arat«d  from  eacli  oilier  by  the  impress  ofnature,  must  remain  together 
in  the  same  country.  Whether  it  be  accounted  the  result  of  pre- 
judice or  reason,  it  is  certain  that  the  two  races  will  not  be  blended 
together  so  as  to  form  a  homogeneous  population.  To  one  who  knows 
any  thing  of  the  nature  of  man  and  human  society,  it  would  be  un- 
necessary to  argue  that  this  state  of  things  cannot  continue ;  but 
that  the  one  race  must  be  driven  out  by  the  other,  or  exterminated, 
or  again  enslaved.  1  have  argued  on  the  supposition  that  the  eman- 
cipated negroes  would  be  as  efficient  as  other  free  laborers.  But  what- 
ever theorist<i,  who  know  nothing  of  the  matter,  may  think  proper  to 
assume,  we  well  know  that  tliis  would  not  be  so.  We  know  that 
nothing  but  the  coercion  of  slavery  con  overcome  their  propensity  to 
indolence,  and  that  upt  one  in  ten  would  be  an  cfllcieut  laborer. 
Even  if  this  disposition  were  not  grounded  in  tlieir  nature,  it  would 
be  a  result  of  their  position.  I  have  somewhere  seen  it  observed,  that 
to  be  degraded  by  opinion,  is  a  thousand  fold  worse,  so  far  as  the  feel- 
ings of  the  individual  arc  concerned,  than  to  be  degraded  by  the  laws. 
Tfifiy  would  be  thus  degraded,  and  this  feeling  is  incompatible  with 
habits  of  order  and  industry.  I  lalf  our  population  would  at  once 
be  paupers.  Ijctan  inhabitant  of  New-York  or  Philadelphia  ronceivc 
of  the  situation  of  their  respective  slates,  if  one  half  of  tlieir  popu- 
lation consisted  of  free  negroes.  The  tie  which  now  connects  them 
being  broken,  the  different  races  would  be  estranged  from  each  other, 
and  hostility  would  grow  up  between  them.  Having  the  command 
of  their  own  time  and  actions,  they  could  more  eflectually  combine 
insurrection  and  provide  the  means  of  rendering  it  fonnidable.  Re- 
leased from  the  vigilant  superinlendence  which  now  restrains  them, 
they  would  infallibly  be  led  from  petty  to  greater  crimes,  until  all 
life  and  property  would  be  rendered  insecure.  Aggression  would  beget 
retaliation,  until  open  war,  and  that  a  w^ar  of  extermination,  were  es- 
tablished. From  the  still  remaining  superiority  of  the  white  rac-e,  it 
is  probable  that  they  would  be  the  victors,  and  if  they  did  not  cxtcr- 
iQinate,  they  must  again  reduce  the  others  to  slavery — when  ihcy 
could  be  no  longer  Bt  to  be  either  slaves  or  freemen.  It  is  not  only 
in  self-defence,  in  defence  of  our  country  and  of  all  th.it  is  dear  to  us, 
but  in  defence  of  the  slaves  themselves,  that  we  refuse  to  emancipate 
them. 

If  we  suppose  thorn  to  have  political  privileges,  and  to  be  admitted 
to  the  elective  fruiichise,  still  worse  results  may  be  expected.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add  any  ihinji  to  what.lias  been  said  ))y  Mr.  Pauld- 
ing on  tills  subject,  who  has  treated  it  fully.   It  is  already  known,  that 
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I  ft  class  unfavoraljly  dislingiiiiiheJ  by  any  poniliarify  from 

r  society,  this  distinction  forma  a  tie  wliicii  binds  them  to 

in  concert,  and  they    exercise  more  tiu!i  their    duo    share  of 

K:>litical  power  and  influRncc — and  still  nioro,  as  they  are  of  inferior 

►  charattter  and  looser  moral  prinf-iple.  Such  a  class  form  the  very 
I  material  for  demagoguos  to  work  with.  Other  parties  court  them  and 
l-conocde  to  them.  80  it  would  be  with  the  froc  black?)  in  the  caso  sup* 
V|K>sed.  They  would  bo  used  by  unprincipled  politioians,  of  irregular 
Fftmbition,  forthe  odTunccment  of  thctr  schemes,  until  they  should 
Vgivc  them  politicaj  power  and  importance  beyond  even  their  own 
^mtenlions.     They  would  be  courted   by  excited  parties  in  their  con- 

|e«ta  with  each  other.     At  some  time,  they  may  perhaps  attain  poli- 
ktical  ascendency,  an&  this  is  more  probable,  as  we  may  suppose  that 
I'lhere  will  have  been  a  great  emigration  of  whites  fmm  the  country. 
Imagine  the  government  of  such  legislators.     Imugine  then  the  sort 
*  of  laws  that  will   be  pasf.ed,  to   confound  the  invidious  distinction 
which  has  so  long  been  assumed  over  them,  and  if  posnible  to  oblite- 
rate the  very  memory  of  it.     These  will  be  resisted.     The  blacks 
twiU  be  tempted  to  avenge  themselves  by  oppression  and  proscrip- 
[  tion  f»f  (he  white  race,  for  their  long  superiority,     'llius  mattcra  wiU 
[go    on,  until    universal  anarchy,  or    kakistocra^'y,  the    government 

>  of  the  worift,  is  fully  established.     I  am  persuaded  that  if  the  spirit 
of  evil  !>huuld  devise  to  send  abroad  upon  the  earth  all   possible 

I  misery,  dis<.H)rd,  horror  and  atrocity,  he  could  contrive  no  schema 
•o  crtectual  as  the  emancipation  of  negro  slaves  within  our  country. 
^      The  most  feasible  scheme  of  etnandpation,  and  tliat  whiih  I  verily 
^Vnlieve  would  involve  the  laast  danger  and  sacriii(«,  would  be  that  tho 
ifn/trr  white  population  should  emigrate,  and  al>an(Jon  the  country  to 
their  slavei*.     Here  would  be  triumph  to  philanthropy,     lliis  wido 
Itand  fertile  region  would  be  again  restored  to  ancient  barbarism — to 
^tlip  worst  of  all  barbarism — barbarisni  oornipled  and  depraved  by  in- 
Vtflfcourae  with  civilization.     And  this  is  the  consummation  to  be  wish- 
'•4,  upon  a  trpf.culation^  that  in  some  distant  future  age,  they  mny  bo* 
oom«  «o  ciiliffhtcnod  and  improved,  as  to  bo  capable  of  sustaining  • 
pcwition  among  the  civilized   races  of  tho  earth.     I3ut  I  believe  mo- 
nlifftA  allow  inen  to  defrnd  their  homes  and  their  country,  even  at  the 
>«Kpen«c  of  tho  lives  and  liberties  of  others. 

^      Will  any  philnnthropist  say  that  the  evils,  of  which  I  have  spokoo, 
r'VoilId  1'  "  ibont  only  by  the  obduracy,  prejudices  and  over*  | 

aion  of  the  whites  In  rcfiising  ti>  blond  tho  racoa  by 
so  create  an  homogeneous  population  I     But  what  if  it  I 
he  ti>     ;      ,      cc.  but  truth,  and  nature,  and  right  reason,  and  just  moii'  I 
r^  feeling?     As  I  Imve  before  said,  throughout  the  whole  of  natur^  " 
!ik«  attracts  like,  and  tliat  which  is  unlike  repels.     What  U  it  that] 
'BMke*  ao  aospeakably  loathsome,  crimen  not  to  1>«  named,  ami  hardlj'  | 
'  ftlltidM!  tot    Even  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  so  nearly  honiogoij 
tuMMiia,  there  are  fK>nie  peculiarities  of  form  and  feature,  mind  und  choNM 
.  which  may  be  generally  distinguished  by  those  uccustomed  to 
.,  ire  them.     Though  the  exceptions  are  numeroua,  I  will  venture 
ay  (hat  not  in  on«  Instance  in  a  hundred,  is  the  man  of  sound  and 
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unsophUUcated  tastes  and  propensities  ho  likely  to  he  atlracted  by  the 
fonijile  of  a  foreign  stuck,  us  hy  one  of  his  own.  who  is  more  nearly 
oonibrined  to  hiiuMeli'.  Shiikspearo  spoke  the  l&iigtiage  of  nature, 
when  he  made  the  Bonate  and  peitpic  of  Vcnieo  nttribute  to  the  eflect 
of  witchcraft,  Desdeniona's  piission  for  Dtlicllo — though,  us  Colo- 
ridge  has  said,  we  an*  to  conceive  of  him  not  as  a  ncgru,  but  as  a 
high  bred  Moorisli  Chief. 

If  the  negro  race,  as  I  have  contended,  be  inicrior  to  our  own  in 
mind  and  flmraeUir,  uiarktKi  by  inferiority  of  form  and  fcjiturcK,  lhi;n 
ours  would  Kuflcr  dclfrioration  from  such  intermixture.  What  would 
be  thought  of  the  moral  conduct  of  the  parent  who  !^hould  voluntarily 
transmit  disease^  or  fatuity,  or  deformity  to  his  otfsprijitj;  1     If  man  bo 
the  most  perfect  work  of  the  Creator,  and  Uic  civHized  Kuropcan  man 
the  most  perfect  variety  of  the  hunum  race,  is  he  not  criiiiiual  who 
would  desecrate  and  deface  God's  fairest  work ;  estraiiging  it  further 
from  the  imagu  of  liimself,  and  eonibrming  it  more  nearly  to  that  of 
tlie  bruti!.     1  have  heard  it  said,  as  if  it  afforded  an  argument,  that 
the  African  is  as  well  satisfied  of  tbo  superiority  of  his  own  cumplejt' 
inn,  form  and  features,  as  we  can  be  of  ours.     If  this  were  true,  as  it 
iR  not,  would  any  one  bo  so  recreant  to  his  own  eivili/ation,  as  to  say 
that  liis  tipinion  ought  to  weigh  against  ours — that  there  is  no  univer- 
sal standard  of  truth  aud  graeiiond  beauty— that  the  Ilotleutol  Venus 
may  perchance  poswss  as  great  perfection  of  Ibnn  as  the  Mvdicean  1 
It  is  true,  the  liienlious  passions  of  men  overcome  the  nnturiil  repug* 
nance,  and  iind  transient  gratiikaliou  in  intoreounK;  with  ftnnales  of 
the  other  race.     But  this  is  a  very  diifereiit  thing  from  making  her 
the  associate  of  life,  the  eom|MUiiun  of  the  bosom  and  the  hearth,  lljm 
who  would  contemplate  8Ueh  an  alliance  for  himself,  or  regard  it  with 
patience,  wht-n  proposed  for  a  son,  or  daughter,  or  sister,  wo  should 
esteem  a  degraded  wretch — with  justice,  certainly,  if  he  were  found 
among  ourselves — and  the  estimate  would  not  bo  very  ditferent  if  he 
were  found  in  Europe.     It  is  not  only  in  defence  of  ouraclvew,  ui'our 
cxjunlry,  and  of  our  own  generation,  tliat  we  refuse  to  enuuiclj>a(e  our 
slaves,  but  to  defend  our  posterity  and  race  from  degeneracy  and  de- 
gradation. 

Are  we  not  justilicd  then  in  regarding  as  criminals,  the  fanatic&l 
ogitiitors  whose  efforts  are  intended  to  bring  alrout  the  evils  I  have 
described  1  It  is  sometimes  said  that  their  i£eul  is  generous  and  disin- 
tcrested,  and  that  their  motives  may  be  praised,  though  their  conduct 
be  condemned.  But  I  have  little  faith  in  the  good  motives  of  those 
who  pursue  bad  ends,  it  is  not  for  us  to  senitinizo  the  hearts  of  men, 
and  wc  can  only  judge  of  them  by  the  tendency  of  their  actions. 
There  is  much  Irulli  in  what  was  siud  by  Coleridge.  *'  I  have  never 
known  a  trader  in  philanthropy  who  was  not  wrong  in  heart  sumehow 
or  otluT,  Individuals  so  distinguished,  are  usually  unha{<py  in  their 
family  relations — men  not  benevolent  or  beneficent  to  individuals,  but 
almost  hostile  to  them,  yet  lavishing  money  and  labor  and  time  on 
the  race — the  abstract  notion."  The  prurient  love  of  notoriety  ao- 
tuates  some.  There  is  much  luxury  in  sentiment,  cspcciidly  if  it  caa 
be  indulged  at  the  expense  of  otliers ;  and  if  there  be  added  some 
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I  of  envy  or  malignity,  the  tf^mptation  to  indulgence  is  almost 
iiresistiblc.     But  certiunly  they  may  be  justly  rcgardod  as  criminal, 
vho  obstinately  shut  their  eyes  and  close  their  ears  to  all  instructioa 
rith  rcspf^ct  to  tlu!  true  nature  of  their  uctlHiis. 
It  must  be  luaiiifost  to  every  man  of  saue  mind  that  it  is  impossiblo 
'  for  ihcm  to  achieve  ultimate  success  j  even  if  every  individual  in  our 
country,  out  of  the  limits  of  the  slave-huldlng  states,  were  united  in 
I  their  purposes.     They  cannot  have  even  the  miserable  triumph  of 
[81.  Domingo — of  advancing  through  aoenes  of  atrocity,  blood  o&d 
[massacre  to  the  restoration  of  barbarism.    They  may  agitate  and 
I  peq>lcx  tlie  world  for  a  time.    They  may  excite  to  desperate  attempts 
and   ^larticular  acts  of  cruelty  and  horror,  but  these  will  always  ba 
suppressed  or  avenged  at  the  expense  of  the  objects  of  their  trucu- 
lent philanthropy.     But  short  of  this,  they  con  hardly  be  aware  of 
'  the  extent  of  toe  miBchlef  they  perpetrate.     As  I  have  said,  their 
I  opinions,  by  moans  to  tw  inscrutable,  do  very  generally  reach  our 
I  ilave  population.     What  human  being,  if  unfavorably  distinguished 
by  outward  circumstanceB,  is  uotr  ready  to  believe  when  he  Is  told  that 
he  is  the  victim  of  injustice  I     Is  it  not  cruelty  to  moke  men  restless 
I  and  ditisatisfied  in  their  condition,  when  no  effort  of  theirs  can  alter 
[  it  ?     The  gruatcflt  injury  is  done  to  their  eharactcrs,  as  well  as  to  their 
[happiness.     Kvcn  if  no  sucii  feelings  or  designs  should  l>e  entertained 
[Or  conceived  by  the  slave,  they  will  be  attributed  to  liim  by  tJjc  mas- 
jler,  and  all  his  conduct  scoimed  with  a  severe  and  jealous  scrutiny. 
[I^u»  distrust  and  aversion  are  established,  where,  but  for  mischievous 
Ifctorferenee,  there *ould  be  coniidence  and  good  will,  and  a  sterner 
[BontTol  is  exercised  over  the  slave  who  thus  becomes  the  victim  of  bla 
adTocatea. 
An  effect  is  sometimes  produoed  on  the  minds  of  alave  holders,  bj 
Ifte  publications  of  the  aelf-styled  philanthropists,  and  their  judgments 
_jered  and  consciences  alarmed.     It  is  natural  that  the  oppressed 
[«hould  hate  the  oppressor.     It  is  still  more  imtural  that  the  oppresaor 
'  ooJd  bate  his  viclicn.     Convince  the  master  that  he  is  doing  injus- 
ficft  to  his  slave,  and  he  at  once  begins  to  regard  him  with  distrust 
i  mftlignity.     It  is  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind, 
;  when  circumstances  of  necessity  or  temptation  induce  men  to 
je  in  the  practice  of  what  they  believe  to  be  wrong,  they  be- 
1  deftperate  and  reckless  of  the  degree  of  wrong.     I  have  former- 
'  heard  of  a  nuistcr  who  accounted  for  his  practising  much  severity 
9n  hia  slaves,  and  exacting  from  them  on  unusual  degree  of  labor, 
l^tAjlagthat  the  thing  (slavery)  was  altogether  wrong,  and  therefor© 
it  va>  Well  to  make  the  grcutetst  po^bible  advantage  out  of  iU     This 
•giMlion  occasions  some  slave  holders  to  hang  more  loosely  on  their 
,  ODOBCf^r.     Regarding  the  institution  as  of  questionable   character, 
iemned  by  the  general  opinion   of  the   world,  and  one  which 
shortly  come  to  an  end,  they  hold    themselves  in  readiness 
make  their  escape  from  the  evil  which  they  anticipate.    Some 
'«ii  Ibeir  slaves   to   new  masters    (always   a   misfortune   to   the 
ibve,)  and  remove  themselves  to  other  societies,  of  manners  and 
yki^j  nnoongeDial    to   their  own.     And  though  we  may  8uppo8« 
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that  it  is  only  the  weak  and  the  timid  who  are  liable  to  be  thui 
ftfleoted,  still  it  is  no  loss  an  injury  and  public  misfortune.  Society 
is  kept  in  un  unquiet  and  restless  state,  and  every  sort  of  improvo- 
mcnt  is  retarded. 

&>mo  projoctora  suggest  the  education  of  slaves,  with  a  view  to  pre- 
pore  tlioin  for  freedom — as  if  they  were  any  method  uf  a  man's 
being  educated  to  freedom,  but  by  himself.  The  truth  is,  however, 
that  supposing  that  they  are  shortly  to  be  emancipated,  and  that  they 
have  the  capacities  of  any  other  race,  tliey  are  undergoing  the  very 
best  cdiicfttion  which  it  is  possible  to  give.  They  are  in  the  course  of 
being  taught  habits  of  regular  and  patient  indui^try,  and  this  is  the  first 
lesson  whid)  is  required.  1  suppose,  that  their  most  zealous  advo- 
cates would  not  desire  tliat  they  should  ho  placed  in  the  high  places 
of  society  immediately  upon  their  emancipation,  but  that  they  should 
begin  their  course  of  freedom  as  laborers,  and  raise  themselves  after- 
wards as  their  capacities  and  characters  might  enable  them.  Bui 
how  little  would  what  are  commonly  called  the  rudiments  of  cducar 
tion,  add  to  tlicir  qualitications  aa  laborers?  But  for  the  agitation 
whiuh  exists,  however,  their  education  would  be  carried  further  than 
this.  Thero  is  a  constimt  tendency  iii  our  society  to  extend  the  sphDro 
of  thuir  employments,  and  consequently  to  give  them  tlic  uifomiution 
which  is  necessary  to  the  discharge  of  those  employments.  And  this 
for  tlie  most  obvious  reason,  it  promotes  the  master's  internist.  How 
much  would  it  add  to  the  value  of  a  slave,  that  he  (should  be  capable 
of  being  employed  as  a  clerk,  or  be  able  to  make  calculations  «s  a 
meolianic?  In  consequence,  however,  of  the  fanatical  spirit  which 
has  been  excited,  it  has  been  thought  necessary  to  repress  this  ten- 
dency by  legislation,  and  to  prevent  their  acquiring  the  knowledge  of 
which  they  might  make  a  dangerous  use.  If  this  spirit  were  put  down, 
and  we  restore*!  to  the  consciousness  of  security,  this  would  be  no 
longer  necessary,  and  the  process  of  which  1  have  spoken  would  be 
aocoleratcd.  Whenever  indications  of  superior  capacity  appeared  in 
a  slave,  it  would  be  cultivated;  gradual  improvement  would  take 
place,  until  they  might  bo  engaged  in  as  various  employments  as  they 
were  lunong  the  ancients — perhaps  even  liberal  ones.  Thus,  if  in  the 
adorable  providence  of  God,  at  a  time  and  in  a  manner  which  we 
can  neiiiicv  foresee  nor  conjecture,  they  are  to  be  rendered  capable  of 
freedom  and  to  enjoy  it,  they  would  be  prepared  for  it  in  the  best  and 
most  eflW^tual,  because  in  the  most  natural  and  gradual  manner.  But 
fanaticirsm  hurries  to  its  eiTect  at  once.  1  have  heard  it  said,  God  does 
good,  but  it  is*  by  imj)erceptiblo  degrees  ;  the  devil  is  permitted  to  do 
evil,  and  he  dt>e«i  it  In  a  hurry.  The  hcnoficent  processes  of  nature  are 
not  apparent  to  the  senses.  You  cannot  see  the  plant  grow,  or  the 
flower  expand.  Hie  volcano,  the  earthquake  and  the  hurricane,  do 
their  work  of  desolation  in  a  moment.  Such  would  Ik*  the  desola- 
tion, if  the  schemes  of  fanatit^  were  permitted  to  liave  cflecU  lliey 
do  all  that  in  them  lies  to  thwart  the  beneficent  purposes  of  Provi- 
dence. The  whole  tendency  of  their  elforta  is  to  aggravate  present 
sutforing,  and  to  cut  off  the  chance  of  future  improvement,  and  in  all 
their  bearings  and  results,  have  produced,  and  are  likely  to  produce^ 
notliing  but  "  pure,  unmixed,  dephlcmated,  defecated  evil," 
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If  Wnberforec  or  Clarkson  were  living,  and  it  were  inquired  of 
Ifaem^  "  can  you  be  sure  that  you  have  promoted  the  happiness  of  « 
■ingic  human  bcin^  7"  1  imagine  tfaati  if  they  considerud  conscien- 
tiously, they  would  Bnd  it  difficult  to  answer  in  the  aHimiative.  if  ii 
irerc  asked,  "  can  you  be  sure  that  you  have  not  been  the  cause  of 
fluffnring,  misery  and  death  to  thousands'!" — when  we  recollect  tfitt 
they  probably  stimulated  the  exertions  of  the  ami*  de»  noU  in  France, 
and  tbat  through  the  efforts  of  these,  the  horrors  of  St.  Domingo  were 
perpetrated— I  think  they  must  hesitate  long  to  return  a  dccidod  neg- 
ative. It  might  scorn  cruel,  if  we  could,  to  convince  a  man  who  hu 
devoted  his  life  to  what  he  esteemed  a  good  and  generous  purpose, 
that  be  has  been  doing  only  evil — that  he  has  been  worshipping  » 
borrid  fiend,  in  the  place  of  the  true  God.  But  fanaticism  is  in  no 
danger  of  being  convinced.  It  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  our  nature, 
And  of  the  divine  government,  how  utterly  diaproportioned  to  eac^ 
other  are  the  powers  of  doing  evi]  and  of  doing  good.  Tlie  poorest  and 
most  abject  instrument,  that  is  utterly  imbecile  for  any  purpose  ol 
good,  seems  sometimes  endowed  with  almost  the  powers  of  Omnipo- 
(eaoe  for  mischief  A  mole  may  inundate  a  province — a  spark  from 
a  forge  may  conflagrate  a  city— -a  whisper  may  separate  friends — a  ru- 
mor may  convulse  an  empire :  but  when  we  would  do  benefit  to  our 
raoe  or  country,  the  purest  and  most  chastened  motives,  the  most  pa- 
tient thought  and  labor,  with  tlic  humblest  self-distrust,  are  hardly 
auffidentto  assure  us  that  the  results  may  not  disappoint  our  expeo- 
taUoos,  and  that  we  may  not  do  evil  instead  of  good.  But  are  we 
thareforo  to  refrain  from  efforts  to  benefit  our  race  and  country  t 
By  no  means:  but  these  motives,  this  labor  and  self  distrust,  are  tha 
oqI/  conditions  upon  which  we  are  permitted  to  hope  for  suocesa. 
\eTy  ditferent  indeed  Is  the  course  of  those,  whose  precipitate  and 
ignorant  zeal  would  overturn  the  fundamental  institutions  of  society, 
uproot  its  peace  and  endanger  its  security,  in  pursuit  of  a  distant  and 
anadowy  good,  of  which  they  tliemselves  have  formed  no  definite  con- 
oaptton — whose  atrocious  philosophy  would  sacrifice  a  generatio 
nd  more  than  one  generation — for  any  hypothesis. 
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Be.  Joanson  said,  that  when  a  nobleman  appeared   as  an  amber,  ha 
^Bterit  sboald  be  handsomely  acknowledged.     Without   sabscribing  to  tbs 
'  nticeof  this  sentiment,  I  will  add.  that  when  a  Southerner  appears  as  an 
iitbor,  his  merit  should  bo  handsomely  acknowledged.      We  are  somnefa 
I  need  of  aathors,  that  when  one  appears  abuve  the  dark  horizon  of  onr 

'fitetiftiuof  dw  8Ut«  or  Georgik,  includia^  an  leeounC  of  tU  NitaraL  Civil  aad 
Bee1«iiutir«l  Hiicory.  logcther  with  ■  panicvlftr  deicripticMi  of  each  coudijt,  oocten  of 
'  laauutenand  cutomaof  iu  tbofuind  tribet,  tnd  •  ooirvct  nap  of  ili«  Sute.  By  Gvotf* 
rkOB.    Savumdi:  W.  Thorns  WUliuiH."  1849.    *mptk61T. 
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bfinifibted  itetfoto^  we  ilioald  point  with  feelings  of  gratitn^ft  !6  l^e  R]|;'bt 
of  cho  stOTt  aliDOBt  solitary  and  alone,  that  beams  upm  the  amptiindo  of 
d*rknaM  which  surrnuDdi  ua.  Tbiv  coasiderutioD  will  induce  a  mild 
traatment  of  Mr.  White's  cue,  when  it  mieht  uppear  that  justice  would 
demand  the  uie  of  the  knife.  Tbe  ohjccc  of  the  present  paper  will  be  to 
•Mw  Georgia  aa  the  ia,  bo  far  as  it  can  be  done  by  analysis  of  the  book 
before  as,  with  the  help  of  a  few  other  meaere  materials  which  we  have  at 
oar  command,  and  to  point  out  some  of  the  Jefects  of  the  votame  which  we 
we  reviewing. 

Georgia  extends  from  the  Blue  Ridge  Monntsins,  on  the  north,  to  the 
Okeefeennkee  Swump  on  the  south,  and  from  the  Chattahochee  river  on 
ihe  weet,  to  the  Savatmah  on  the  east.  From  South- Carolina,  on  the  eaatt 
it  i»  «eparsted  by  a  Line  running  from  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah  river 
«p  thai  stream  to  the  confluence  of  the  Taealoo  and  Keowee,  and  thence 
along  the  muat  northern  branch  of  the  TugoJoo  until  it  intersects  the 
eorlhem  boundaries  of  South-Carolioo.  From  Korth-Carolina  and  Ten- 
oetiscc  on  the  north,  it  is  separated  by  a  line  commencing  on  a  summit  of 
the  Blue  Ridge,  where  the  $ame  is  crossed  by  the  35th  degree  of  north 
latitude,  and  terminating  at  Nickajnck.  Fmm  Alabama,  on  the  west,  it 
it  aepaiatcd  by  the  Chattahochco,  running  from  iu  southern  boundary  up 
to  a  position  near  West  Poinl,  and  then  by  a  line  running  thence  directly 
lo  Nickajack.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  by  commissioners  to 
•ettle  the  line  between  Georgia  and  Florida  on  the  south.  All  attempts  at 
a  definite  scttlcnieut  have,  as  yet,  failed.  This  line,  however,  is  somewhere 
soar  a  direct  course  from  the  mouth  of  the  Flint  river  to  the  source  of  the 
St.  Mary's,  thence  along  thatstrearotu  tbe  point  where  it  empties  into  the 
ocean, 

Oeorcta  is  situated  between  SO**  21'  39"  and  35°  north  latitude,  and 
91°  ana  84°  63'  3B"  west  longitude  from  (Sreonwich,  and  3^  46'  and  7° 
90'  SG"  west  longitude  from  Washington  City, 

Its  length  from  north  to  south  is 372    miles. 

Its  breadth  from  east  to  west  is QS8        *• 

Square  miles 63,3974  ' 

Acres 40,574,400 

"  No  But*  ia  tbe  Uoioo  prvftcatfl  a  licber  field  for  tbfi  geologist  Uisa  Geoi^s.  Witk  a 
Mrritory  vmbiactBg  tb«  uiu^em  extremity  of  the  Greai  AUaotic  ehsio  of  mounuiiM^  ex- 
MDdii>|[  icroM  them  lo  lb«  N.  W.  into  the  toIIc.v  of  ihc  ]ldi■d•■lpp^  naalsc  lo  Um  8*  W. 
into  the  cretsseotu  sJopv  of  tlic  Gulf  of  Mexico,  imtl  occupying  alony  its  osstcrn  bouttdaiy 
k  wide  belt  of  t«*rhtr)nr,  it  cDntBina  moat  of  the  inportaDt  geological  lormntiona. 

**  Commencing  at  ibo  AlIftDtic  Ocfan.  and  spreading  out  from  100  to  1^0  milea  Eo  tha 
weaL  an  exteneiTo  plain  of  a  tertianf  formation  ru«i  from  tbe  level  of  iba  BCBfaml  grtdo- 
alljr  •wella  up  lo  K  aright  of  abont  hVQ  r««c  at  s  lino  paising  near  the  hrod  of  navigBtioa 
of  tbe  rircrs  SBrnnntb,  Ogcc(-bce,  Oronec  aixl  Ocmulee^,  whrrr  il  mcrta  ■  primuy  for- 
nation.  Relwven  tlie  Ocinul^ee  and  Klint  rivori  it  leaves  lliv  priuisrjr  roniiation  tu  the 
rig^  and  mitaoo  the  cretareoua  from  a  point  nearly  tnidwajr  lirtwreii  'MnL-un  and  Ktwx- 
Tule,  by  a  line  runninc  in  a  6.  W.  diroctioa  to  atwtbcr  point  Letwceu  I'eutda  Creok  and 
yort  Gainei  oo  tbe  Coattaboochce  river. 

"  Boaodod  br  the  Use  loentiuDed  lioe  to  thr  S.  E.,  otd  by  the  »outh«ni  ed^  of  ih« 
primary,  at  iadmted  by  tbe  beadi  of  navigation  in  ibe  Flint  and  Chfittaboorb««  nven,  tbe 
trttmecofu  formntina  rxfiHla  from  Alabama'  into  Goor^n,  forming  an  acnie  tnangla. 
Tbe  pnouiry,  or  auo-foMiliferoD*,  bounded  on  ibe  ea«t  by  tlie  tertiary  and cretaceuusluT- 
maliaat,  aa  ocacribed  above,  croaaea  tli«  atats  fruni  U-  E..  tu  6.  W.,  wiib  a  wiJib  of  160 
milM  at  tbe  tiortb«ni  limit,  and  100  at  the  aoiilberti.  The  Blae  Hulgr  rnsge  of  mouo- 
tataia  paiaea  near  its  we»lent  edge,  and  forma  the  moat  eleratrri  land  of  the  atate,  Tnryiog 
ia  height  from  l.VOO  to  4,000  feet.  Prom  this  oreat  there  it  a  ffradual  deacent  lo  the  aaat. 
by  a  a«ries  vf  parallel  and  unduUiin^  ridjjoa,  until  the  teriiary  plain  ia  reached.  Oa  tlie 
voat  the  deaceat  ia  much  more  precipiloua-  Tbe  waalem  bouMaty  of  the  primary  is  nat 
rssj  Boearataly  eatahliabetl,  bat  ia  believed  to  lie  not  far  frotn  a  Una  niiuuug  neaity  oorib 
ina  aotith  through  iLc  centre  ol  Giloer  cuvaty,  and  coDtioued  in  tbe  aiuce  (iirectiottio 
■earCaotoo,  ia  CaMCoaaty;  tbence  totbe  wcatenibaacuf  tbe  AllatooDa  MooBUia  on  the 
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Blmwahnvvr.  ^eMittorw  totlw8.  W^.,aB(].  pmmc^mu  Van  Wart,  in  Ps«Uilgo«a»> 
ty,  and  iCoag  Lhf  northern  bwo  ofibc  Di^dowii  Muuniiin  to  tlie  Alabama  line. 

"  Thr  north  wr«t  part  of  the  Blate,  bou(wlr<]  to  the  «ail  lutd  aoutlt  bj  tbi  WCOtem  limit 
of  (be  primary,  otMuiau  of  a  tTanaitii^n,  or  older  foaaUiferoiu  rormation,  except  the  extnua* 
M.  W.  conwr,  «bar«  tbt  eardtmfferoua  occora."     Pp.  14  uid  13. 

Georgia  embraces  every  variety  of  soil,  climate  and  productiooa.  Wliilft 
die  inhabitants  of  Southern  and  Midiile  Georgia  are  being  parched  with 
heat,  ffefjnenlly  »o  intense  as  to  prevent  ccnnfurlnble  reiit,  oven  at  night, 
the  more  nonhem  climate,  among  the  mountains,  h  auch  as  to  render 
necessary  a  blanket  in  order  to  comfortable  repose  by  sleep.  The  sky  is 
of  a  deep  blac,  and  it  is  said  by  those  who  know,  that  a  more  lovely  hcavon 
docs  not  smile  upon  tho  classic  land  of  Ituhctban  upon  the  highly  favored 
Inhabitants  of  Georgia.  The  light  santfy  soil  of  the  cordon  of  uleta  which 
border  the  sea-coaat  of  this  State  produces  the  6nc  and  valuable  dedcriptioa 
of  cotton  known  as  the  '^  Sea  lelond."  In  the  south  aro  tho  tide  swamp 
lands  producing  immense  (luaniitics  of  rice.  The  &otl  uf  these  lands  vary 
as  ihry  are  situated  upon  the  sea-shore,  or  upon  larger  or  smaller  rivera. 
On  the  Savannah  they  arc  very  oi.tcn»ivc,  and  are  cultivated  mnre  than 
cventy  miles  from  the  hrnckish  marsh  up  the  river,  and  are  considered  the 
moat  valuable  lunds  in  the  statf;.  Next  to  these  lands  arc  those  on  the  Kivt- 
maha  river,  which,  in  width,  are  C(iual  to  those  of  the  Savannah.  They 
do  not  extend  from  the  marshes  up  more  than  sixteen  miles,  fieyond 
this,  the  frcahei-s  render  ihcm  valueless,  except  for  timber.  Their  soil 
haa  more  of  vegetable  mould  than  tho  lands  ou  tho  Savannah,  and  they 
are  more  easily  cultivated.  Their  products  are  rice,  black-seed  cottQU« 
Indian  com,  and  sugar-cane.  Next  come  the  tide  landsof  the  Ogoecheo* 
extending  ten  miles  up  from  the  marshes,  which  produce  rico,  but  are  not 
very  well  otlaptcd  to  cotton.  The  tide  lands  of  the  great  St.  lUa  are  not 
as  DTDad  as  the  others,  but  are  productive  and  fertile  twenty  miles  up 
from  the  marshes,  yielding  good  crojis  of  rice  and  cotton.  They  are  not 
ao  much  liable  to  freshets  as  some  others. 

The  inland  swamp  lands  produce  abundantly,  bat  nnleaa  there  be  coo* 
tigooos  a  reservoir  ot  water,  the  produce  Is  nncertain.  Black-aecd  cotton 
is  produced  on  the  oak  lands  adjoining  the  inland  swamps,  though  these 
lands  are  said  to  be  of  inferior  quality.  About  sixty  or  soventy  miles 
from  the  coast  begin  the  pine  lands,  or,  as  they  arc  sometimes  called,  "  the 
pine  barrens,**  which  have  heretofore  been  chiefly  valuable  for  the  im- 
mense quantity  of  timber  which  has  been  annnalfy  prepared  for  market. 
Within  a  short  time  past  the  attention  of  people  has  been  turned  to  the 
manufacture  of  tar,  pitch  and  turpentine,  from  the  pines  growing  on  these 
lands,  and  the  time  is  at  hand  when  these  pine  barrens  will  not  afTurd  tho 
least  scarce  of  wealth  and  prosperity  (o  the  citizens  of  Georgia.  The 
middle  region  of  the  state  contains  land  of  a  red,  rich,  loamy  soi^  produc- 
ing tobacco,  cotton,  and  all  the  grains.  It  wo*  once  very  productive,  but 
owing  to  the  system  of  cultivaiiun  adopted  by  our  planters  who  have 
rataea  npon  it  year  after  year,  with  scarce  any  interminaion,  largo  crops  of 
cotton,  it  has  become,  in  many  counties,  much  impoverished.  Large 
[  ^fulUes,  and  red  barren  hill-sides,  often  greet  the  eye  in  places  which  were 
'once  as  fertile  as  any  under  the  sun.  Our  planters  are  becoming  awuke 
f  to  the  folly  of  their  past  course,  and  bill-iside  ditching,  manuring,  and  a 
[Judicious  rotation  in  crops,  together  with  occasional  rest  to  the  land,  la 
^doing  much  to  restore  the  soil  to  iti  virgin  ferulity.  Much  stilt  remaina 
"^    I  be  accomplished,  and  he  who  will  do  most  towards  setting  the  etamplo 

fimproving  our  land,  will  be  our  greatest  benefactor.     We  now  have  our 
pearly  agricultural  State  Pair,  which  is  doing  a  great  deal  to  atimnlat* 
oar  ptantcTS  to  an  honorable  emolaiion  in  prtMucing  upon  Georgia  aoil.  in 
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the  Urg«BC  quantities,  every  thiog  oecdful  to  our  peace,  prosperity  and 
happinesa. 

We  cannot  sgrcc  wjtb  oar  author  in  Uie  assertion  that  the  lands  in  the 
south-western  pan  of  the  state,  between  the  Chattahoochee  and  Flint  rivers, 
"ore  of  inexhaustible  fertility."  Our  observation,  which  is  cunfirmed 
by  the  assuranee  of  many  intclligenc  and  rcspeclaUe  planiers,  teaches  us* 
that  alihimgh  these  lands  when  first  cleared  are  very  produciivc,  ihc^  are 
not  very  durable.  Being  of  a  light,  sandy  eoit,  they  proaDce  fine  crops  of  cot> 
ton,  and  sometimes  bu^ar-cane,  for  a  few  years,  anu  then  become  exhausted, 
when  resort  must  bo  had  to  improvements  to  render  them  ferrile  again. 
These  lands  are  ehea]>er  in  proportion  to  their  fertility  than  any  others  in 
Qeor^a. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  most  intercsdng  part  of  the  state,  known  as 
Cherokee  Georgia.  This  is  in  the  north.  The  valleys  here  are  exceed- 
ingly rich,  producing  wheat,  corn,  Irish  potatoes,  heans,  pcus,  onioits,  dec. 
In  Biime  places  coUon  is  extensively  raised,  hut  tlic  crop  is  nut  su  certain 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  slate.  This  ])art  of  the  territory  of  Georgia  is  pecu- 
liarly a  gram  country,  so  far  as  the  volleys  arc  concerned,  while  the  moun- 
tains  yield  the  more  valuable  minerals,  gold,  iron,  marble,  graoitc,  lime- 
stone, &c.  The  land  hero  is  more  costly  than  in  any  other  pari  of  the 
ftate,  ronging  from  ten  to  thirty  dollars  per  acre,  while  in  sunth-wcstern 
Georgia  lands  of  etjual  ferlility  range  from  three  to  ten  dollars  per  acre. 
The  difterence  in  the  .price  is  traceable  to  the  fact  that  the  lands  of  Chero- 
kee Georgia  are  much  more  durable  than  those  in  the  soiiih-wcHlem  part 
of  the  state — it  being  the  fact,  that  in  theformcr  portion  there  is  land  which 
was  cuUivalcd  by  tlia  Indian  before  the  white  man's  axe  ever  echoed 
back  from  the  hills  the  sound  of  the  march  of  civilizatiuii.  which  now  pro- 
duces from  fifty  to  seventy-five  bushels  per  acre.  Cherokee  Georgia  is 
not  the  place  to  raise  cotton,  but  it  is  to  be  the  granary  and  the  work- 
ahop  of  the  balance  of  the  etate.  Its  fields  wdl  produce  corn  to  feed 
the  operatives  who  are  to  direct  its  water-power  in  minufacturing  the 
cotton  which  is  raised  in  the  more  Bouthem  parts  of  the  state,  and  in  dig- 
ging out  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  the  minerals  which  are  lo  regu- 
late the  inland  commerce,  anJ  form  the  implements uf  husbandry,  lifa  and 
peace,  and,  in  case  of  necessity,  of  war,  death  and  destruction. 

Mr.  White  says,  '*  In  the  country  bordering  on  the  Savannah  river,  ai 
far  up  aa  Elbert,  and  extending  across  to  Broad  river,  the  land,  though 
long  cultivatpd,  is  still  productive  :  and  we  know  of  bodies  of  land  in  this 
section  of  the  state,  particularly  in  Oglethorpe  cuunty,  which  have  been 
cultivated  for  more  tlian  half  a  century,  and  which  still  produce  700  and 
800  pounds  of  cotton  lo  the  acre."     P.  38. 

Our  author  enumerates  upwards  of  6fty  streams  in  the  state  of  Georgia 
which  deserve  and  wear  the  name  of  rivers.  A  very  cursorj"  glance  al 
the  map  of  the  stale  will  show  that  her  water  rcs^onrces  are  immense. 
The  streams  of  this  state  alone,  which  pour  the  volnmo  of  their  waters 
from  the  mountain  pprings  into  the  bosom  of  the  Atlantic  ond  the  Gulf, 
would  supply  suflicicut  [tower  in  eligible  ates,  to  manufacture  all  the  cot- 
ton grown  m  the  world,  or  to  grind  all  the  grain  pro<laced  in  Uncle  Sam's 
wide  dominions.  Id  addition  tn  this,  the  .Savannah,  the  Altamaha,  ihe 
Oconee,  the  Ocmulgec,  the  St.  Mary's,  the  Ogceche«,  the  Flint,  tlie  Chat- 
tahoochee, the  CiMMtQ.und  various  others,  bear  upon  their  bosoms steaniboots. 
sloops,  cotton,  and  llat-bcials,  iailcn  with  the  productions  of  Georgia  soil, 
and  going  to  swell  the  ude  of  commerce  upon  which  depend  the  wealth, 
power  and  prosjjerity  of  our  nation. 

Mr.  White  has  in  his  book  tiomc  intoresting  extracts  from  the  MSS.  of 
ibe  Ute  Col.  Benjamin  Uawkioa,  many  years  agent  of  the  United  Stataa 
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Oovtrameot  in  iu  cruiaactinns  wiih  the  Creek.  IntliaoB,  formerly  rMiding 
ia  thi»  Suce.  We  give  the  fullowing  la  reference  to  the  urigia  of  (his  cribo. 
u  being  moit  ioterestiDg  : 

**Th«oficio  flf  tlio  aams  Crofik  is  uncertiua.  The  imduion  ia,  t^t  it  wu  fivon  bj 
urtate  peopM,  frMn  th«  nambei  oF  nrerk*  and  wniercoaMM  irj  thn  cduocrjr.  Th»  liiditn 
mme  |i  Mucogre.  The  Crerkt  came  fraai  the  Wt.-st.  Tli^y  liavc  i  irndition  amnnc 
thorn  that  titerti  i»,  in  the  Fork  of  lite  Red  Hiver,  wntt  of  ilie  Uift*i«aippi,  two  mounda  of 
earth;  ih^t  41  itiU  (jWri*  the  CuMCtulik,  Coaelutii  and  UhiiknoiwA  tVtund  Uicui&clvr«;  ihal 
being  dUtrcKted  by  wnn  wilfa  red  p«oplc.  tlicv  crtna«d  llic  MiMuuippi,  and  duecting  tbuir 
eanrM  eumnlly,  thev  croaaed  the  falla  of  TallapcKMa  above  Tooutibaiche.aeuled  be- 
tow  tbc  &IU  of  Cliftcunoochce,  and  apread  out  from  tbenee  tu  OcmulgVPi  Oconee,  Savan 
Ball,  and  down  on  tlie  aes-coatt  lownrda  Cbarlealoo.  Here  thry  first  aaw  wtiilo  peopW, 
and  from  brnri!  tiicy  have  been  compelled  ta  rsiire  back  again  to  their  preaeot  aoulo- 
nanta."— P.  «9.  • 

**  Accordiog  u>  ibe  crnaua  of  IS40,  the  popalniioa  of  Qeurgia  amoastad  to 
9]i),614  white  prraniia,  malea. 
197,li3I  white  peraon*,.  feioalca.  • 

1,374  free  colored  persona,  males. 
1,379  free  colored  perauos.  feiualaa. 
139,335  ilavea,  mal«»- 
141,609  alavos,  femalea. 

Tout 691.498* 

"OTihia  namber  374  areconiptited  to  be  eiig«ced  in  minfne,  109,383  in  agrioolRirBt 
t,l'iB  in  comiuerce,  T,*)d4  in  in  an  ti  fact  urea  and  trxulea,  2(12  in  navigntiao  of  the  aoaa,  353  ia 
■BTtfaOon  of  cabala,  lakca  and  hvera,  I.IUO  in  the  liberal  proreaauma." 

cQurAUATm  Tuw  or  tbk  rorvuTwii  rom  nrrrwrrm  rsas*. 

ItH.  ItNk  1110.  IM. 

Ba»M8 ias;os8 mvm ..U4jn 

raa.                              t&4t.  iBtt. 

S16,M3 091,3911 774;3a5 

We  will  here  give  a  list  of  the  siaia  oflicers,  Ace.,  together  with  other 
intere^nng  matter,  for  which  we  are  iniiebted  to  the  Carolina  and  Georgia 
Almanac  for  1650: 

09penH>r.-— 0«arsc  W.  Towns,  (of  Talbol,)  aatsr; •.... #3,000 

0icra(ane*.—JoliiiT.Sn.iih,  (of  Troup.) 1.000 

•*               JalintM.  Patton,  (of  Casa.) 1.000 

■                   Benjamin  P.  Gullfttt,  (nfTnlbot.} 1,000 

IfeiafWfgr.— Charlea  C.  Rice,  (of  Bald  win,) I,eo0 

&Wr«law»/'&ai<.— George  W.  Harrisnn,  (of  Randolnb,) 1,«00 

CeMp/n^r^^rvra/.— i^zekiel  S.  Candler,  (of  Carroll,) 1.6D0 

SH>^ry&r-Gencrai. — Jantcs  R.  DutU.  f  of  Compter,) 1,800 

Treatvrer.— William  B.  Tinilev.  |of  Baldwin^ 1,600 

Staie  Lihranan.—V^i'eTt  MickUjnhn,  (of  Baldwin,) 609 

PraideiU  of  Sena/*.— WilHain  B.  Wofford.  (of  Haberiham.) 

Stentmy  ^  Semate.— Luther  J.  Gletm,  (oTHenxy,) ^ >00 

'    BaMktr^HMUi  of  RfpreMiUativei.—io\m  W.  Andersoii,  (Santmah,).  *00 

Ofcrt— B.  K.  Harrisoo.  (of  Stewart.) TOO 

limeior  of  Central  Bank.— Ty.  C.  Campbell,  (of  Baldwin,) t.«00 

C«i»ifr.— A.M.  Niabri.fof  Baldwin,) 500 

Principai  Kerper  cf  Pentlcittiary.—W .  W.  Williamwo,  (of  Ch«fok«!j.  I,fl00 
Beoi  Keeper.— n.  ti.  WiUiaini,  (ufTalbou) 

Ifupfcl<fr.—A.  M.  liorton.(orBtUwin,) 500 

Phytu^iar%s.—Tin,  Toralin-Mrn,  «mt  Ofon;e  W,  Fori,  (of  Baldwin,) 400 

CKaplain.-Alct  William  Jolmiton,  (nf  Baldwin.) 

TVufeas  of  Lunatic  Asfltun—Ve.  Tomlituoo  Fort,  Dr.  H  K.  Groon. 

•'  aud  P.  B.  SlubU. 

XmdfiUPkytinaAaHd  SupennUndeMi.—I>t.T,F.Qnvn ^  1.500 
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Tbi«  State  is  d'mded  intoninety-foar  coontiee.  Each  coanty  is  entitle^j 
to  one  or  iwo  representatives  in  the  Gonerol  Assembly  in  proportion  m 
its  population.  Mi>sc  of  the  coantica  send  only  one  represcnt-otivr,  whilttJ 
tbiny-seven  are  eniiiled  to  two.  There  are  in  the  Stale  forty-seven  8enft>f 
torial  diatricta,  each  of  which  is  entitled  to  send  one  member  to  the  uppt 
boose  of  the  Legislature-  The  State  slso  is  divided  into  eight  coog 
sional  diftricts.CBch  of  which  sends  a  member  to  Congress. 

The  firat  dictricc,  rcprc^cated  by  Joseph  W.  Jachsoo.  Democrat,  C(M|!>| 
MAS  of  Appling.  Br^'BJi,  Bulloch,  Camden,  Chatham,  Clinch,  £iHnghmia|l 
Eraflnael,  Glynn.  Liberty,  Lowndes,  Mcintosh.  Montgomery,  Scrivei^J 
Telfair,  Tacnall,  Thomas,  Ware,  Wnyno — 19  coonlics. 

The  second  district,  represented  by  M.  J.  Wclborn,  Democrat,  coo , 

of  Baker,  Decatur.  Dooly.  Early,  Houston.  Irwin,  Lee,  Macon,  Mariooi 
Muscogee,  Pulaski,  Rondulpb,  Stewart,  Sumter — 14  counties. 

The  third  Congressional  district,  represented  by  Allen  P.  Owen,  Whig* 
coniists  of  Bibb,  Butts,  CniwJord,  Jasper,  Junes,  Monroe,  Pike,  Talbot. 
Twiggs,  Upson,  Wilkinson — 11  counties. 

The  fourth  district,  represented  by  Hon.  A.  Haralson,  Democrat,  con- 
■isu  of  Campbell,  Carroll,  Coweta,  De  Kalb,  Harris,  Fayette,  Heard, 
Henry,  Meriwether,  Troup — 10  t^iunties. 

The  Hfth  district,  represented  by  Thomas  C.  Hockott.  I>emo<:rat,  co»- 
dsta  of  Cass,  Chattooga,  Chtrokee.  Cubb,  Dade,  Gordon,  Floyd,  Forsyth, 
Gwinnett,  Lumpkin,  Murray,  Walker,  Paulding,  Gilmer,  Uuion— 15  coua* 
ties. 

The  aimh  district,  represented  by  Howell  Cobb,  Democrat,  consists  of 
Clark,  Franklin,  Hall,  HaberHhani,  Jackson,  Madison,  Newton,  Kabun, 
Walton — 9  counties- 

The  seventh  district,  represented  by  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Whig, 
coneistB  of  Baldwin.  Greene.  Honcock,  Laurens.  Morgan,  Oglethorpe 
Putnam,  Toliafcro,  Washington — 9  counties. 

The  eifjhth  district,  represented  by  Robert  Toombs,  Whig,  consists  oi 
Bnrkc,  Columbia,  Elbert,  JeflflrsoD,  Lincoln,  Bichmund,  Warren,  Wilkea 
— a  counties. 

The  senators  in  congress  from  Georgia  are — J.  M.  Berrien,  Savannah, 
and  William  C.  Dawson,  Greenslioro' — both  Whigs. 

Here  is  a  table,  taken  from  p.  68  of  the  work  before  us,  showing  tht 
anoaal  Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  the  State  of  Georgia: 

BZTB.NDU. 

General  tax.  viz.,  capitation- tax  on  free  white  moles,  (from  91  to  CO) —  ] 
•laves — free  persons  of  color — lawyer* — physicians-^faclors  and  brokers;" 
— lax  on  land,  per  acre,  according  to  ita  classificariim  as  to  quality — on  lowo  ' 
lots,  merchandise,  ferries,  toll-bridges  and  turnpikes,  the  returned  value—  j 
oo  money   at  interest — capital  of  manufacturing   eompaniea — capital  of 
baoksof  other  States  employed  in  this,  and  sales  of  merchandise  by  fac- 
lora,  amount  returned — and  on  pleasure  carriages  and  billiard  tables,  tb« 
number  returned. 

Nrt  «ino«Tit,  1848.  nbout tOfiS.OOO 

Taxnnbanii  Mock,  apeciil, • 19,300 

pivttlemlion  bknk  uock,  "  EdncatiMFvi^,"  ^iMaiaoO ]d,9UI 

Mueclluieoui  sauma  \»*j) ..«....,.. 10,000 
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BZPZIVDITD1E8. 

Pur  oT  members  moA  officer*  of  the  General  Auemblyt  (tTflnc«  of 

bienniml  •mlou  $60,000,)  nuikini;  nnnnal  avenge-  •  - 30.100 

PriiiQBf  far  ihn  LeguUtnre,  (avenge  tlOiOOO,)  tantial,- 5,000 

■  U,0M 

Csarm'tM  Aywi  Iment  ? 

Sftlaiy  of  Ooremfir. ....       3,000 

"         "  SSrcreuiric!,  at  tLOOOeoch, • SpOt 

-        "  Sefrotary  of  Stale, • l,tW 

**        «  TrvttMTw, • * UM* 

*■        <*  Compcrall«raotieral.<>» ••• liSM 

•  "  Sarrevor  General, l.COO 

1«.«M 

ititMif  Deptrtmtnt  : 

Salary  af  3  Jwlfu  Saprenm  Cran.  ai  $9^00  Mdi, 7,MM1 

"        "  tteport'-r  orBopraae  Coort, 1.000 

•'        "  11  Circuit  Jodcca,  at  •  1,800  each, 19,900 

■*        *■  11  Solkilora  QcDeral.  at  Ins  eacb, 9.479 

•^-  ■■       aikTTS 

Psblic  Debt,  raducdtm  of. » 90,000" 

*  •*        laMfeataa. lll,fiO0 

1«1,»M 

Fa6rScbooU,ftidoC iMiO 

Lmalic  Aaylam 11,«» 

DmfaadDaaabAajrtuK, *.»...  VOO 

Coaongam  FomI. .* . •..  10,000 

PriiuiMK  Fand i»..,., *•■•>•■••-•. .  —  '.«•<•■ ».....*.,...  V>Ot 

llihtarj  Purpowji, , 1.800 

lfiac«llaa«oa»  Approprialitma,  aanaal  arvrage,  (aajr) S^OOO 

f393.UO 

Under  the  head  of  tho  judiciary,  Mr.  White  presents  the  followin| 
•nolysis : — 

"1.  A  Coortftf  Errora  an<i  A{r[>eaU,  einuiUting  of  thra«  Judge*,  elected  by  tlie  Lecw- 
lataT«  for  lix  lean.  Thin  ia  an  Hpp«Ilaie  (ribunal  Tor  the  corrrcrina  of  errora  in  I««  ai4 
«quilj' rrttm  IM  Ba()enor  Cosrta-  Tbe  trnaa  ar«  brid  in  Snvatraah,  Milledgeville,  ll»- 
«a^  HawhiaenUc,  AmOTivna,  Talbation,  Oacatnr,  Oaneavillo,  and  CaaaTilla. 

**  S.  t«penor  0*an  t  JtKbaa  cleeiod  by  tbe  L«frialatu«  for  fovr  yeara.  TUa  ia  a 
••■vt  •Tguitnl  jariadictioii,  beth  as  a  coort  of  comiDoa  law  and  •qsity.  held  twice  «v«ry 
•Car  ta  each  eoonty  in  tlte  Stole,  and  hua  tbepow^r  of  correcting  all  errars  in  the  ioferior 
^Klieatiiriaa,  aad  cxdoaive  jarixdiction  in  aJi  crimtnal  caaea,  aod  ia  the  trial  of  titles  la 
tMl  eaUto. 

*'3.  Inferior  Cenrt:  Coruiacinf;  of  fire  jiiAtio«a  in  each  coanty,  wbe  are  elcctvd  by  Iba 
»e«ple  far  the  terra  of  four  yc«<^  The  tcmu  of  thta  court  are  two  lo  eac-h  year.  Thta  oonn 
mat  eoncarrCDt juriadietioa  with  the  Superior  Court,  in  artinnB  of  debt,  ureapaaa,  &e.  Af., 
tod  has  the  ioprrviiory  power  in  ihi^ir  cntintirn,  over  hrid^ft,  frrnea,  road*,  public  boild- 
iufi,  fta.,  Ac.,  and  alio  toe  jrawen  at  a  (!aurt  of  Ordinan*,  m  all  mattera  in  reladdn  to  lbs 
OMrtsa  of  dseeiised  persona,  the  care  of  tlw  poor,  and  io  all  actiotL>  other  than  thoas  U 
lAidi  chs  tUle  to  land  it  tavolv«d. 

**4.  Jflatioea'  CoarU:  Contiattna  of  twojutticeafor  each  militia  dlitrict,  hi  every  ronii^, 
wVi  are  elected  by  the  prajiV  oftht-ir  dtatrii-t.  They  have  juriadlclion  in  caaea  of  dtbl< 
when  the  nsM  does  not  exceed  thirtv  dollars. 

"  Ths  lawa  of  Qenrgui  were  compiTcd  by  MaHniry  and  Crawford,  fr>]tD  its  eartien  aet- 
dnneat  H  a  British  prarioes  in  177&  to  1800 ;  lud  by  Augiutine  d.  Clavtoa  from  tbe  year 
lOOO  u  the  year  lSld,i»cluaiTe  ^  by  t.  Q.  C.  Lamaj  from  ISIO  to  im  aoJ  by  Williw 
li,  DcwaoaTrom  IRWio  1S30,  tDcliuiv«. 

'Di^aataoftheae  Uw«  have  been  Tsade  by  Prince  and  Hotrhkiaa,  sad  an  Analyaia  irf 
I  Batatas  sf  6«or^a.  ceanpUcd  hy  Howell  Cobb,  Es4|.— P.  01. 

The  coDstitation  of  Georcit  provided  for  the  e«tabtiihmrot  in  the  Slato 

"^a  •'  Supreme  Court  for  the  Correction  trf  Errors."     Yei,  notwiihottnd- 

;  the  obvioiu  necessity  of  mch  a  Itibunal,  it  was  68  years  before  it  wu 

9  Aad  all  anrylsf  SBuaaM  ■sABpandaA. 
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mtabUsbed.  The  consequence  was^  thttt  there  being  in  tbe  state  a  half 
dcnen  or  more  Superior  Courts,  as  they  are  styled,  of  ct^oal  grade,  wveral 
very  diverse  systems  of  practice  sprung  up  ;  and  the  law,  especially  the 
common  Uw,  meant  as  many  ditTerent  things  as  there  were  Judges  of  tbe 
Soperior  Coarts.  We  had  no  uniform  system  of  practice;  and  the  eviU 
eonaeqacnt  upon  this  state  ofthingfl  were  innnmerable.  At  length,  in  1S45| 
the  Legislature  estibliahed  tbe  tribunal  which  was  provided  for  by  the 
Constitution,  and  Joseph  Henry  Lumpkin,  of  Athens,  Eugeniu;)  A.  Nisbet, 
of  Macon,  and  Uiram  Warner,  of  Greenville, — all  dlstingiiished  fur  their 
le«ad  abilities,  were  appointed  Judges  by  the  Legislature.  They  each 
hold  their  office  for  the  t«nn  of  six  months. 

These  Judges  Bll  their  places  with  distinguished  ability.  The  decisions 
in  common  law  and  eijuicy  which  have  been  made  by  thetn,  already  fill 
•even  good  octavo  Tulumes.  The  law,  as  expounded  in  these  reports, 
cxnnmands  the  highest  rcspoct  all  over  tbe  Union.  No  Court  which  has 
not  been  in  existence  longer,  can  lay  any  higher  claim  to  a  clearer  and  more 
ableexpoeitionoflegul  principles.  CbancclTor  Kcntin  hi8lifc,to  whom  Mr. 
Kelly — first  reporter,  now  dead — sent  his  first  volume,  pronounced  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Judges  clear,  able,  and  made  according  to  the  principles  of  tha 
oommoa  low.wnich.be  thought,  bad  been  too  much  ncgtecicd  in  this 
country  through  Uie  ignorance,  carelessness,  and  presnmptiun  of  oar 
Judges. 

Judge  Warner  is  the  controlling  spirit  npon  the  Supreme  Bench,  so 
acknowledged  by  all  classes,  and  especially  the  profession.  He  gives  his 
decisions  in  a  clear,  torse,  vigorous  style,  forgetful  of  urnament  in  langnagef 
snd  of  all  things  else  save  an  explicit  expression  of  the  l&w. 
Judges  Lumpkin  and  Neabit  are  men  of  undoubted  ability,  and 
are  good  lawyers.  The  fault  we  have  to  find  with  them  is,  that 
theyluad  their  derisions  with  too  much  rhetnric,  and  too  frequently  step 
■side  to  say  something  pretty,  when  plainer  and  more  succinct  languago 
would  better  explain  the  principles  of  the  law.  Judge  Wamer*slanguagtt 
is  purely  legal  language,  not  too  dry,  nor,  at  the  same  time,  too  ilowcry. 
It  reminds  you  of  the  language  of  Kent.  Story,  and  Blackstone.  On  tha 
other  baud,  Jutlge  Neabit's  languaire  is  becier  suited  for  a  commencement 
oration,  and  Judge  Lumpkin's  tor  the  ardent  declamation  of  the  advocate. 
Nevertheless,  as  I  have  already  said,  all  three  of  these  Judges  ore  able 
and  distinguished  men,  and  every  Georgian  has  cause  to  be  prond  of  the 
iBCumbents  of  the  Supreme  Bench  in  his  State. 

Immediately  upon  the  establishment  of  this  Court,  it  began  to  root  oat 
Uie  l(X>$e  and  illegal  practice  wbicb  had  sprung  up  in  our  Circuit  Courte* 
The  old  and  artful  cuanaellor  found  that  all  his  tricks  and  chicanery  would 
no  longer  avail  him.  The  pettifogger  found  that  he  must  take  more 
care  in  the  preparation  of  his  declarationa,  answers,  and  bills  in  cnuity. 
The  pedant  at  tlin  bar  found  his  favorite  dogmas  OTerturni'il,  and  the 
weak-minded  Judge  upon  the  bench  below,  experienced  the  chagrin  and 
mortification  of  having  some  of  his  favorite  decisions  overruled.  Now  the 
lawyer,  instead  of  spending  his  time  over  the  card-table.  and  around  the 
(or,  instead  of  in'cAin  the  bar,  de)>eniling  upon  the  inspiration  of  brandy 
and  bis  ready  wit,  instead  of  the  rii^R^i  annorum  I  ucu  brat  tone*,  had  M 
speod  his  time  in  his  library,  pouriug  over  the  dusty  and  cob-webbed 
tomes  ao  long  neglected,  and  making  out  briefs  which  ho  never  needed 
before. 

All  this  was  too  mnch.  The  Supreme  Conrt  raised  abont  its  ears  a 
storm  which,  at  one  time,  threatened  to  sweep  away  its  existence.  Empty- 
headed  Judges,  whose  decisions  were  overruled,  dcmagoguod  it — petti- 
foggers, scribblers,  would-be  lawyers,  prated  and  fretted,  and  all  united  to 
orerlhrow  a  tribunal  whose  operation  required  judges  and  lawyers  to  baTe 
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•ome  brains.  But  it  waa  "  no  ^*' — as  the  New-York  law  rcformcn  vnsh  to 
reader  tbe  word*  ne  exeats  The  Court  gained  more  ond  more  in  the  favor 
fend  afTecticas  of  tbe  neople,  and  it  la  now  founded  upon  a  rock,  permaDent 
and  steady.  Never  nad  the  (reorgia  Lef;i?Iature  even,  made  such  an  aai 
of  itself— ihough  much  addicted  to  such  tricks — aa  it  would  hafe  done, 
had  it  repealed  the  statute  establishing  the  Supreme  Court  accordjog  to 
the  CoDstitutioD  of  the  State. 

(To  be  oontiouML) 


PROGRESS  AND  RESOURCES  OP  THE  SOUmERN  STATES. 

t^THE  COAL   MtNSS  OF  ALABAMA  COMPAIIBD  WITH  THOSB  OV 
TBB  OTHBU  STATES. 

In  the  first  annual  report  of  1850,  of  the  Geology  of  Alabama,  by  M.  Tuo* 
mey,  Est}.,  State  Gcologiit  and  Profusorin  the  Univereity  of  that  itate,  there  are 
Ibe  following  rcmurk«  upon  AJabama  Coal,  which  we  regard  an  of  great  interest : 

Thb  earliest  notice  of  the  nsc  of  Alabama  coal  that  I  have  hcen  able  to  find, 
ts  ronUtncil  in  Hilliman's  Journal,  vol  ixvi.,  1834,  in  a  note  liy  I)r.  Aluxander 
Jones,  of  Mobile,  which,  notwitUstaniiing  unavaiddble  mistokci,  1  have  thought 
of  sufficient  interest  to  insert  here. 

BtTUKtNOUS   COAL. 

This  slate  is  very  rich  in  bituminous  cosl.  of  a  most  excellent  quality.  It  ia 
in  every  rcsppci  equal,  if  not  superior  to  the  best  F^ngtish  coal.  I  sm  using 
•amc  of  it  in  my  littlr  laboratory.  It  ia  very  heavy,  and  burns  with  a  good  fliuno, 
and  gives  out  much  brat.  It  uso  ytslds  the  carburettcd  hydrogen  gss  in  im- 
mense quantity.  Tho  vein,  or  formation  of  this  coal,  is  very  extensive.  It  ia 
first  seen  in  the  bod  of  tho  Blnck  Warrior  river,  near  Tuscaloosa,  and  next  ap- 
pears on  the  surface  of  tho  ji^rouad,  to  tho  norih-cast  and  cast  of  that  town,  * 
and  pursues  that  cuureu  till  it  crosses  thft  Alabama  niul  ('oosa  rivers  at  their 
falls,  or  just  above  thrm.  It  possei,  probably,  for  some  distance  into  (irorgia, 
and  Dot  improbably,  in  it*  south-western  or  western  direction,  into  Mtasia- 

Its  principal  width  is  found  in  Shelby  and  Bibb  counties,  where  it  is  fi>rty 
miles  wide  :  it  occupies  the  whole  f^round  under  tho  surface,  and  is  eovorod 
by  supcrijcial  patches  of  hard  or  soft  sUlo  stone,  or  shale,  other  minerals  being 
rarely  found  nuar  it.  lilacksmilhs  in  its  neighborhood  difi  it  up,  ond  work  it 
in  their  furnaces  It  is  atin>  used  in  an  iron  foundry  in  Sliclby  county.  Tho 
land  is  smartly  broken.  The  growth  consists  principally  of  chestnut,  oak  and 
bine,  and  being  more  or  less  poor,  it  has  never,  much  of  it,  passed  yet  out  of  the 
nands  of  the  general  government,  and  can  therefore  be  bought  by  any  one  who 
wishes  to  own  it  at  91  35  on  acre. 

In  the  winter  season  this  coal  is  brought  down  the  river  to  Mobile  from  Tos- 
ealooaa,  in  flat-boltomrtl  bonti,  and  sold  at  the  same  price  as  the  Liverpool  coal, 
or  at  from  $1  to  81  60  per  barrel.  The  strata  of  this  rich  and  extensive  coal 
bed  have  an  inclination  of  a  few  dogreea  to  the  S.  S,  E. 

I  presume  you  will,  crc  long,  rcccivr  a  correct  geological  account  of  thia  ax- 
^nsivs  and  interesting  coal  ^rmation,  from  some  gentleman  of  the  Alabama 
^fniversity  at  Tuficaloosa,  which  is  a  very  favorable  point  for  observing  tt. 

The  bets  which  I  have  communicated  were  obtained  from  an  eminent  lawyer 

'  this  place,  who  had  visited  that  region,  and  from  a  laboring;  man,  who  had 
Rorked  the  coal  in  a  blacksmith's  shop,  which  be  owned  in  that  region.  He  in- 
'  nnad  me,  that  having  worked  at  tho  coal  mines  in  Virginia,  near  Richmond, 

I  eoostderod  this  co^  deposit  the  richest,  and  as  oontoimng  the  best  coal  ha 

1  aver  seen. 
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For  domestic  purposes,  the  Alabama  cod  has  bnon  suffirtrntly  long  in  use  ia 
(be  state  to  have  its  quality  In  this  rotation  settled.  In  Tusculoosa  it  is  used  in 
the  houses,  to  the  altnoBt  antire  exclusion  of  wood.  The  price  varies  from  ten 
to  Inolvo  cents  per  bushel.  It  is  abo  used  in  Mobile  for  similoj  purposes,  but 
to  what  eitciii  I  do  not  know  • 

During  tlic  months  of  August,  Septpmbcr  and  October,  (1849,)  there  were 
ftbout  200  p«ir>tonB  diigagnd  in  Uie  c>>al  trailn  of  the  state  ;  and  nn  only  three 
beds  are  worked  under  ground,  the  rest  of  the  co^  raised  is  taken  from  the  bed 
of  the  river,  and  streams,  where  of  course  operations  can  only  be  continued 
during'  the  low  stages  of  the  water  ;  and  in  gcucral,  it  is  only  ihe  seasons  of 
leisure  that  can  be  devoted  to  the  business  by  farmers,  who  are  the  principal 
proprietors. 

Il  has  already  been  stated,  that  the  obstruction  of  the  Warrior,  which  termi> 
nates  the  navigation  of  that  river,  is  ocrasioned  by  the  coal  measures.  Above 
this  point  the  nv^r  is  only  navipablo  ■during  freshets,  at  which  limes  alone  coal 
ii  earned  to  Mobile.  The  boats  u«cd  are  common  dat-boate,  with  gunwales  mode 
of  solid  limbers  ;  the  first  class  have  a  otpacity  of  about  20O0  bushels,  draw  20 
to  80  inches  of  water,  and  cost  t70,  or  thereabouts.  Coal  is  brought  down  the 
river  to  Tuscaloosa  at  about  four  rents  a  bushel,  a  distance  of  50  miles,  and 
thence  to  Mobile,  a  distance  of  355  miles,  at  an  additional  cost  of  nearly  font 
cents ;  the  boat  being  a  dead  loss  in  cithor  case,  as  it  brinM  but  a  few  dollars. 

Coal  is  brought  to  Tuscaloosa  in  wagons  from  those  ocds  exposrd  6  or  6 
miles  east  of  the  river,  and  10  to  18  miles  from  the  city.  Wlicn  the  plank  road, 
at  present  in  cont«?mpIatian,  is  constructed,  it  will  greatly  facilitate  operations 
In  that  direction,  more  particularly  as  it  is  intended  to  reach  the  iron  region  of 
Roup's  valley. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  map,  that  the  Warrior  runs  through  the  centre  of  the 
cod  field  ;  and  its  improvement.  75  or  100  miles  above  Tuscaloosa,  would  leave 
litUa  to  be  desired,  in  relation  to  the  trannportation  of  coal  from  this  rsnon  ; 
for  it  is  supposed  hy  those  who  have  examined  it,  tlut  with  a  very  moaeratt 
outlay,  the  river  below  Tusciloosa  may  he  rendered  navigable  through  the  sum- 
mer for  light'draught  stern-wheel  steamers. 

Tlio  attempts  at  improving  this  river,  up  to  the  present  time,  have  been  con- 
ducted on  two  different  plans,  the  one  in  relation  to  its  navigation  at  low  water. 
*  and  the  other  to  high  water  navigatinn.  The  first  and  must  expensive  opera- 
tions ronRisted  in  the  construction  of  jetties,  &c.,  with  the  view  of  turning  the 
water  into  a  narrower  channel,  I'he  plan  appears  to  be  gouil,  but  the  execu- 
tion Was  defective.  The  jetties  were,  in  many  cases,  not  connected  with  the 
banks,  and  not  reaching  above  water,  they  became  dangerous,  submerged  islands, 
to  boats  coming  down  at  high  water. 

Idter  improvements  have  been  altogether  conducted  with  the  view  to  the  n>- 
moval  of  obstructions  to  high  water  navigation,  and  consequently,  it  beeanM 
•owaaaiy  to  undo,  in  many  coses,  what  had  already  been  done,  at  considerabl* 
■ipenso. 

Ths  work  prineip»lly  consisted  in  the  removal,  from  the  shoals,  of  prominent 
^ints  of  rock,  widening  cbaonolB,  cutting  away  dead  timber,  Acc-  The  exeru- 
tioo  of  this  was  entrusted  to  sensible  men,  who  knew  from  experience  the  dan- 
gers and  ohstructionH  of  iho  river,  and  I  can  bear  tostirauny  to  the  faithful  man 
aar  in  which  they  have  discharged  their  duties.  The  clearest  proof  of  this  is 
Ikmndin  (he  foct,  that  formerly,  it  required  4  feet  rise  in  the  level  reaches  to 
Pmdaae  I  on  tlio  shoals  :  now,  3  feet  is  sutficient  to  giro  the  same  rise  on  the 
ahools.     The  nature  of  the  obstructions  in  the  river  may  be  gathered  from  what 

*Mr.  Huiby'a  sccouat  of  his  tUeuipURttbelatroductios  of  Alabama  cnttl  into  tbe  Ifo- 
btls  market,  would  furnish  an  amusing  cbnptL-r.  on  tlie  difficnlly  of  diverting  any  ttsda 
frotn  its  ftccustomed  cliscuoli.  The  iutelllseni  proprielor*  of  the  gu  works  ui  tbatri^, 
however,  were  not  >1nw  to  reeojnixe  iu  value  si  a  material  for  tlie  msDuraclore  of  gis; 
ux]  H  has  now.  where  it  is  known,  I  believe,  a  fair  reputation.  Myh  of  whut  has  hfi^ 
tnfbra  bsen  cBrrt^il  to  nksrke^  uaoer  thn  natni*  nf  roal,  included  crcrytliin^  that  rrtam- 
hlrdillnoolor;  but  1  koow  frmn  oti— rvatioo,  thai  thi»e  eogs^d  ia  the  biwi»e»s  st  pr«t««^ 
take  every  reuoosble  pceeautioa  to  reject  sU  imparities.  4*i.  ^lJ 
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lu«  been  laid  of  the  geology  of  Lhii  region-  Th«  coal  meuuret  are  made  ups 
w  T  havo  fthovrn,  of  alternations  of  hard  and  toii  beds;  the  Utter  are  worn 
down,  or  waibcd  awaj,  whilst  the  foniicr  arc  IvA,  and  hence,  the  bed  of  iha 
river  coQsiiti  of  a  succession  of  level  reaches  and  aliaala.  In  the  level  portions, 
beds  of  coal  are  goncmlly  found,  and  it  would  be  no  diflicult  task  to  cut  a  chan* 
ncl  through  the  shoals,  but.  without  great  caution,  this  would  let  the  water  off 
too  faal ;  and  it  Is  easy  to  see  that  the  whole  liver  might,  by  continuing  the 
pffocaas,  b«  converted  into  a  rapid.  In  tills  consists  the  danger  of  river  i»- 
proTements,  by  the  removal  of  shoals. 

The  alternations  of  shoals  and  deep  water  on  the  Warrior,  6ts  it.  in  a  pccu* 
liar  manner,  for  what  onflneers  call  slack  water  navigation,  which  is  cnbcted  hj 
the  construction  of  dams  across  the  nvcr,  that  converts  it  into  a  canaL  Tha 
dams  are  passed  by  either  locks  or  sluices. 

1  have  aUudcd  to  this  subject  because  of  the  intimate  connection  of  the  inh 
pfuvcuit'iil  of  ihiH  rivur  with  the  dcvelopemont  and  interests  of  the  coal  lloUJ 
(hroiub  which  it  flows. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  the  United  States  and  South  America,  will  show  the 
importance  of  the  (geographical  position  of  our  coal  firlds.  [t  will  be  recollected 
that  the  Alabama  coal  fields  como  down  to  (he  head  of  oavigation  on  the  War- 
rior at  Tuscaloosa  ;  and  within  ten  miles  of  thai  point  on  the  Cahawbs.  It  may 
be  interesting  here  to  take  even  a  rapid  view  of  the  mos^available  deposit*  of 
coal,  on  the  Atlantic  slope,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  tho  region  sliil  farther 
•oalh. 

▼IBOINIA  COAL  riBLoa. 

Towards  ths  north,  the  Virginia  coal  region  approaches  Ibc  sea-board  nearer 
than  any  othrr  The  Clover  Hill  pits,  situated  in  Chr.stcrticld  county,  an  con- 
nected with  the  navigation  of  JamcA  river  at  Port  Walthall,  by  a  railrokd  n^ 
milee  in  length,  which  coal  the  company  S  100,000. 

The  price  of  the  coal  on  tide  water  is  $S  to  $3  SO  per  ton,  and  cost  of  traiu- 
portatinn  S 1  per  ton.      At  these  pits  AOOO  bushels  a  day  are  raised. 

At  Port  W'alth&ll  it  is  shippca  down  the  river  for  the  northern  and  southerD 
poru. 

HaKTLaim  .iiro  tbnjusssi  ooal  niLDa. 

The  next  coo]  region,  along  tlie  nea-board,  is  that  of  Maryland,  at  Camber- 
land.  Cool  from  this  region.ln  I^-IT,  paid  for  transportation  to  Baltimore  $3  60 
per  Ion,  snd  to  Washington,  $3  &G  per  ton.  In  the  former  city  the  price  in 
I84S  was  $€  to  80  22  pur  ton.  Tho  transportation  on  the  canal  being  only  one 
half  cent  per  ton  per  mile.  The  length  of  this  canal  is  1^7  miles,  'rhese,  and 
Ibe  Richmond  coal  mines,  axe  tho  most  accessible  sources  of  bitominous  coal 
for  the  Atlantic  States. 

Of  the  Tennessee  coal  fields.  Dr.  Troost  statiis.  that  **  coal  is  shipped  tram 
various  points,  but  particularly  from  Kingston  ;  from  whence  it  passes  down 
the  Tennessee  Aver  more  than  sif  hundred  miles,  to  tltc  Ohio,  and  thence,  more 
thaa  a  thousand  further,  to  New-Orleans ;  rooking  a  voyage  of  no  less  than 
*f9eiUe£n  kundrrd  miles  of  inland  navig,ition.  From  tho  western  margin  of  the 
Tranrsseo  coal-fioljs,  a  certain  (juantity  of  coal  is  sent  down  tho  Cumberland 
liver,  nearly  an  c^tial  distance,  to  its  place  of  dcsttnalton."' 

ILUNOIS    AXD    IXXTCCCT. 

"The  rest  of  the  coal  brought  down  tho  Misiisfippi,  is,  I  believe,  derived  from 
the  Illinois  and  Kentucky  coal  fields,  iif  which  Mr.  Taylor  gives  us  the  follow- 
ing sLaliaties  :  "lliere  is  no  coal  in  the  Ohio  river  nearer  to  its  junction  with 
the  .Mississippi,  than  Salem,  near  Sbawneetown,  lU  miles  aliove  the  mouth  of 
the  first  named  river.  On  the  Mississippi,  it  is  rather  a  shorter  distance,  being 
sixty  miles  to  Muddy  Creak,  and  thence  US  miles  up  that  creek  to  the  first  and 

*  ButtstfesnTcoal;  to  whl^  valnable  work  1  am  iodcUed  tor  wwh  of  Ae  iaCwatisu 
eontaiaad  in  this  article. 
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bed  theiw.  or  12  mitcR  by  land-  Someconl  opt^ntionii  commenced  bero  tome  fsw 
year*  ago,  having  in  view  the  supply  of  the  towns  along  the  MiKsissippi,  u  (at 
even  as  Nevr-OrlcanB.  The  prcscu(  supplies  of  coal  to  the  lower  coontry  an 
obtninr-d  from  o  vast  distance  np  thf^  CumherUnd  ftnil  Tenncnsro  rivers,  but  es- 
pecially from  Wheetini^,  Pittsburg,  &,nd  the  intennedinto  points,  900  miles 
nrthor  froio  the  market  than  (he  Illinois  coal  of  Muddy  creek.  The  estimated 
erpense  of  drlivcriug  this  coal  at  New-Orleans,  by  arks,  is  aboat  $2  25  per  ton  ; 
while  the  miniiiium  price  of  coal  ihrro  is  35  cents  a  bushel ;  87  50  a  ton  In 
winter  time  from  50  to  6'i|  conts  per  bush.,  or  $13  to  SIS  per  ton,  have  been 
occasionally  the  retail  price  there.  This  Muddy  Creek  coal  seam  is  a  horizoctal 
bed  6  or  7  feet  thick,  above  which  is  another  vein,  not  hitherto  worked. 

"Coal  can  bo  thrown  from  the  mouth  of  the  drift  into  a  lioat.  Its  quality  is 
most  excellent,  i^ittng  readily,  and  caking  together  perfectly,  without  making 
much  clinker.  It  has  been  used  for  SO  yearn  by  the  old  French  selilcrs,  to  make 
edge  toots,  which  have  borne  a  bif;h  reputation. 

*'  What  is  termed  St.  Louis  coal,  supplied  to  the  steamers,  burns  with  a  good 
flame,  and  C4^ments  like  that  of  Pittsburg  ;  ashes  dark  gray,  in  small  quantity, 
and  consumes  with  little  waste.  It  is  often  mixed  with  yellow  sulphuret  of 
iron,  in  flakes,  occurring  on  each  fare  of  the  Sfctional  fracture  ;  and  conse- 
quently is  not,  we  understand,  in  so  good  repute  for  the  purposes  of  iron  manu- 
facturing." 

At  HnwBvillc,  on  thi?  left  bank  of  the  Ohio,  120  miles  below  Louisville,  is  a 
coal  bed  four  fnct  thick.  The  upper  Irt  inches  of  this  bed  consist  of  Cannel 
coal ;  the  remainder  is  common  bituminous  coal,  two  and  a  half  feet. 

llio  price  of  this  coal  at  New-Orteans,*  wu  63^  cents  to  $1  per  barrel,  ol 
two  and  a  half  bushels.  It  is  in  request  there  for  tlio  use  of  the  towboai  com- 
panies. 

Hawsrille  is  about  258  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  The  coal  seam  is 
nearly  horizontal — appearing  on  both  sides  the  rtver.in  a  position  remarkably  fa- 
vorable for  loading  into  vessels  lying  in  the  Ohio.  It  is  a  compact,  largely  con- 
choidal  coal,  prutluring  a  bright  flame  ;  does  not  cement  or  adhere  together  in 
burning,  but  on  the  contrary,  falls  into  profuse  white  ashes.  Although  700  miles 
in  advance  of  Pitt»burg,  il  has  been  hitherto,  we  are  told,  unable  to  compete 
with  tliat  coal,  wtiich  is  floated  down  the  Ohio  tn  arks,  and,  it  is  aaid^  can  be 
mined  cheaper. 

The  Hawsrille  Cannel  is  especially  liked  for  steam  engines.  For  domestic 
use  wfl  think  it  ia  objeolionidile,  on  account  of  the  great  quantity  of  very  while 
ashes  which  are  left  after  combustion,  filJing  up  the  gratee,  &e. 

coea  COAL. 

Tn  Cuba,  a  seam  of  Asplialte,  or  Chapapote,  as  it  is  called,  Is  fonnd  about 
three  leagues  from  Havana.  Ilierc  are  other  seams  of  thid  highly  bituminous 
substance  in  other  parts  of  the  island,  and  although  it  is  said  Lu  bo  an  exccllont 
"  combustible,  when  much  flame  is  a  desideratum,  lor  such  purposes  as  evapora- 
tion, and  for  heating  furnaces;  and  in  this  respect  it  must  be  superior  1 1  many 
descriptions  of  furl  whose  proportion  of  volatile  matter  is  less  ;"  yet  I  cannot 
loam  that  it  is  gaining  ground  as  a  fuel,  for  eveathe  generation  of  steam;  and 
it  is  quite  certain  that  the  depot  of  coal  for  the  Royal  Mail  Company's  steamerf, 


*  The  coal  consoned  ia  New-Orleans  is  bronghl,  principslly,  down  the  Mississippi  i 
the  price  rit[igeBbctwe''n  73  cents  and  91  75  per  barrel;  13  of  wttch  b»rrcU  luv  eauma- 
[e<l  eqni'  In  h  imq.  The  rollowiBg  table  (from  die  BislistirB  of  Coal)  eshibtu  thn  increaes 
of  eoosDinption  of  coot  ia  that  city  for  a  series  of  yesn ; 

1830. .40^00 1616 BS.324 1841 191,233 lB44..S?7.7e8..,  1846. .9611,600 

ltf3S..SO,000.... 1638. ...99,»0..,.  1849 140,589....  1845. . a81,C(KI...  18i7.-3M,SM 

lB34..e(M>M.. .. 1840.. ..»9.dl*....lB43... .880,588. 
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t*  mppCad  07  eo«I  imported  from  the  Brilish  (lominioos,  u  will  appis&r  from  tha 
IblluwinK  citracl  ;• 

'*  Thf  trjule  in  coal*  from  Great  Britain  to  the  West  Intlirs  is  limited.  They 
are  panly  r^quireil  for  furnaces,  bnt  the  principal  quantity  roniii8tii  or  a  par- 
licular  dctcription  of  coul  for  atcam  purposes,  under  contract  with  the  British 
goTRrnment,  and  is  a  trtule  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  The  gOTonunmt 
stations  are  Jamaica,  Antigua  and  Barbadoet,  and  some  coals  go  to  St.  Thomas's. 
Tbo  atprago  price  of  coali  there  in  about  458.  to  47<  ,  ($10  90  to  911  40.)  ac- 
cording to  the  deniiind.  Thcjr  havo  btrn  freighted  from  Lonilun,  costing  20s. 
per  tun    ihers.     The  freight   frutu   Newcastle    to   the  West    indies   i«  37s.  Gd. 

"  Engluk  Biivminous  Coal  importeA  ttUo  tht  Wut  Indu*. 

1881 4e,&S6  1841 71,811 

1833 43.980  1844 77,338 

1840 83,664  1846 102,339 

"  Bntiak  Coals  imported  into  foreign  Wut  ImUm. 

18*4 36.693 

1846 33,164 

"  In  the  West  [ndie«,  the  price  of  coal  varieti  from  46s,  to  47s.  por  ton  for 
goremment  contracts  ;  it  baa  been  occasionally  much  hifhcr. 

"The  ini|K>rtaUon  of  copper  ore  from  Santiago,  and  other  ports  ofCaba,  con- 
•Utulo  A  very  considerable  portion  of  iho  trade  of  Swansea.  The  ships  em- 
ployed in  the  trada  are  from  300  to  600  tons  burden.  The  chief  back  freight  for 
these  ships  is  Welsh  coal.  It  wan  feared  by  the  shippers  of  this  Welsh  coal, 
ihal  the  diacuvcry  of  a  supposed  biLuniinous  coal  of  high  value,  at  more  than 
one  point  within  a  few  miles  of  a  Bhippiiig  port  of  the  island  of  Cuba  itself, 
would  materially  dirainiRh,  if  not  entirely  cut  off*,  the  market  for  the  supply  of 
iKe  free-burning  coals  of  South  Wales.  Owing,  however,  to  other  circumslan- 
eea,  rather  than  to  any  deficiency  in  the  (juaJity  of  the  (^uba  utphaltum,  there 
haM  not,  at  present,  been  expenenced  any  change  in  the  importation  of  tureign 
coals ;  bat  the  demand  in  a  tropical  climate  can  never,  wc  think,  for  obvious 
seasoas,  be  very  extensive." 

Bads  of  asphallum  ore  also  found  in  Barbadoes. 

TKZAS    COAL    FIBLDS. 

"  Coal  is  wellXnown  to  exist  abundantly  in  Texas,  although  the  country  faaa 
not  been  geologically  piamined.  There  i&  no  doubt  but  coal  prevails  at  intervals 
snltrety  across  the  country,  in  a  north-east  and  south-west  diioction.  Its  gen- 
eral po«ition  is  about  two  hundred  miles  from  the  const. 

'*  On  Trinity  river.lwo  hundred  miles  from  Galveston,  the  coal  region  there  was 
investigated  in  1846,  and  found  to  be  more  extenfiivc  than  was  anticipated.  A  com- 
pany, under  the  title  of  the  '  Trinity  Mining  Coal  Company,*  wan  incorporated 
by  an  act  of  the  Texan  Congress,  in  1^0.  Both  anthracite  and  semi-bitumin- 
ous coal,  somewhat  like  the  Cannet,  in  appearance,  occur  here. 

"  Mineral  coal,  in  great  abundance,  prevails  not  far  from  the  Mustang  Prairie. 
It  is  also  found,  accompanied  with  excellent  iron  ore,  in  the  vicinity  of  Nacog- 
doches.    According  to  report,  this  coal  is  abundant,  rich,  and  of  a  fine  appear- 

SDCC 

"A  bed  of  coal  extends  across  the  Brazoe  river,  towards  the  Little  Brazoe 
•nd  (he  San  Andres,  down  which  stream  it  may  without  difficulty  be  transported 
■t  huh  water. 

*■  Near  the  city  of  Austin,  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  Colorado,  is  a  peak, 
called  Mount  Bonoell,  overlogking  Austin,  and  having  a  fall  of  seven  hundred 
leet  perpendicular,  to  the  bed  of  the  Colorado.  This  and  other  bills,  although 
not  scientifically  examined,  are  known  to  contain  beds  of  anthracite  coal 

"  On  the  Kio  Grande,  south-west  of  Bexar,  is  a  great  abundance  of  bitnmin- 
oos  cfiaJ.  The  narigsUon  of  this  rivet  U  reported  to  be  free  for  eight  months 
ta  the  year." 

«  Butiatics  of  CoaL 
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This,  I  beHote,  tncltidc*  nil  our  mfonniiiion  on  the  ffubject  of  tb«  Tana  rod 
zcgioiL 

PA K A  HA   COAL. 

Th«  coal  of  ihis  region  appears  to  bo  brown  coal/or  lignite,  and  like  tbat  of 
Talcahauio,  in  Chili,  ia  auppOMd  to  belong  to  the  tertiary  formation.  Thia  ia 
the  character  of  the  coal,  «o  far  t»  we  know,  of  the  whole  of  South  America, 
oor  have  wg  any  poailive  eridencA  of  the  exiatence  of  true  coal  on  any  part  of 
thia  imnHnse  continrnt.  Of  the  quality  of  the  South  American  brown  cool,  wo 
have  the  most  contradictory  accounts  :  b^  lomo  i(  i»  aaid  to  be  of  j>uod  (jualitj, 
wbilel  by  others  it  is  condemned  as  inferior. 

I  have  tliuii,  { i)U[ipoiir,  fnirly  reproeented  the  loarcca  of  thia  liiel  that  would 
be  likojy  to  come  into  market  in  competition  with  the  Alabama  coat,  on  the  Uolf 
of  Mexico,  and  still  farther  south  and  west ;  as  well  as  the  prominent  condi- 
tions undar  which  it  is  found,  bo  far  a^  they  would  bo  likely  to  alTect  ita  price 
and  supply  in  that  market.  I  do  this  principally  with  the  view  of  furnishing 
dula  to  such  of  our  citizens  aa  may  feel  disposed  to  investigate  the  subject  in  a 
commorciaj  point  of  view. 

It  now  only  remains  for  me,  in  conclusion,  to  show  tho  compnrzitiTo  raluo  of 
our  coal,  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  likely  to  be  applied. 

Although  1  have  not  accpss  to  an  oUiria]  report  on  the  coM  used  in  the  gas 
works  in  the  city  of  Mobile,  I  am  informnd  that  it  is  highly  rajurd  for  tho  manu- 
facture  of  gas.  But  even  in  the  absence  of  this  practical  knowledge,  we  hava 
abundant  evidence  of  the  adaptation  of  our  cooJ  to  this  purpose,  as  well  as  to 
other  ordinary  usvsi  tn  tho  following  analyses,  for  which  wo  arc  indebted  to  Sir 
Charles  Lyell: 

AntlyMta  of  Bitumx-ntms  Coal.* 

J  /-Clover Hill 76.49 13.64 9.87 

■3  J  Black  llcolh.... 80.38 I0.»7 9.35 

•a"!  Deep  Hun 8S  90 10.74 6.36 

g  VPoweir* B6.M 8.76 4.70 

AJabama ,80.96..., .12.98 6.08 

The  Virginia  coals,  which  are  tho  most  bituminous  in  the  United  States,  fur- 
nish the  pnncipat  part  of  the  coal  used  tn  the  g^a  works  of  New- York,  Phila- 
delphia and  CharleKton.  And  until  roooatly,  the  Block  Heath  mines  famiflhed 
(he  chief  supply  lor  the  former  cities. 

The  value  of  coal  for  tho  production  of  gas,  other  things  being  equal,  will 
depend  uri  the  amount  of  hydrogen  they  contain.  In  the  bve  preceding  apocb 
mena  the  hydrogen  stands  thus : 

Clover  Hill 6.B8 

Black  Heath , AM 

Deep  Run. - - 4-77 

PowoII'B 4.SS 

Alabama 5-13 

And  the  value  of  coat,  as  ordinary  fuel,  is  derived  from  the  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen. Now  these  analyses,  in  this  relation,  settle  the  position  of  the  Alabama 
coaL* 

COAL  roK  aTBAM  pmroBBa. 

In  connection  with  the  value  of  bituminous  coal,  when  applied  to  iteam  navi- 
ntioni  Mr.  I'rimbic  gives  some  oxpcrimcnta  made  by  steamboats  on  the  Ohio. 
The  revuii  is  a*  follows : 


•  Mr.  P.  Hear;,  auar.  Joor,  OeoL  Soc.  Mo.  11,  p.  tra 
t  Butiftka. 
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TerooHApar  or  middui  oborou.  fi 

■'^iW  ui?  fifty  ateamboats,  aring  twenty  conis  in  the^  Hrenly- 
lour  hours,  and  running  two  hundred  daj«  per  annum,  will  con- 
■nine  an  amount  of  wood,  whoso  valuo,  at  $2  60  per  cord,  woulj 
t» «4,600,0M 

By  the  on  vt  coal,  during  the  aamti,  aod  produoiag  stmilu  effect..      I,500,0M 

Annual  aavinj t3,000.000 

The  following  oonBid«nUions  am  ur^d  In  favor  of  coal : 
1.  ft  makrfl  a  more  unifonn  and  raoro  pnsily  rceolatod  firo  than  wood. 
9.  The  wioriomy  in  the  ubc  of  coal  over  wood  is  three-fifths. 

3.  7^0  weight  of  equWalcnt  quantities  of  coal  and  wood,  is  as  one  to  thrco. 

4.  Ilie  bulk  do.  do.  do.  ooo  to  aiM. 
ft.  The  labor  and  expense  of  putting  on  board,  u  one  to  four." 

•  S.— TOPOGRAPHY  OF  MIDDLE  OEOROIA. 

W«  take  the  following  from  a  contribution  mo^e  by  Dr.  Pondlolon,  to  Fenner't 
Medical  Rcuorls  of  the  South  ; 

That  region  of  country  jiruperly  known  as  MidiU  Georgia,  and  to  whieh  thja 
papor  rrtaicjj,  is  boundi^d  on  the  Bonth  by  an  iiiothcnaal  line,  runniii^  diagonally 
through  the  state,  about  30"  south  of  went  from  Auguatji  to  ColumbuB,  varying 
but  UtUe  in  a  direct  route  through  Millcilgcvillo  and  Macon.  Tlio  northern  Hn* 
may  bo  considerod  as  running  parallel  with  this  from  Elbert  county  on  the  Sa- 
Tanoah  river,  through  Walton,  to  Heard  county  ou  the  Chattahoochee.  Thi» 
form*  the  true  isothcmial  line  between  Middle  and  U[>pcr  Georgia — the  one  be- 
ing suited  tu  the  production  of  cotton,  the  other  almost  exclusively  restricted 
to  grain.  <^ 

A  latitudinal  line  running  west  from  a  point  on  tbe  Savannah,  w6uld  striks 
nearly  a  degree  higher  on  the  western  boundary  of  the  state  ;  but  the  southero 
termination  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  as6ume«  this  diagonal  line  in  Upper 
Qeorgia,  and  I  have  no  doubt  trnpresiics  itself  on  all  the  region  below,  even  to 
tlu  Mlantic — hence  Augusta,  in  the  east,  is  about  as  warm  as  Columbus  in  tho 
WeaL  This  isothermal  linn  runs  directly  p.irallcl  with  the  shore  of  the  ocean, 
which  eeeou  to  be  conformed  to  the  general  geological  aspects  of  the  country. 
Tbna,  we  perceive  a  granitp  ridge  exiendiug  along  the  above-mentioned  line 
between  Lower  and  Middle  Georgia,  over  which  all  the  waters  of  the  state  and 
the  adjoining  states  pour  themselves  in  shoals  or  cataracts,  and  thence  glide  on 
br  Agradu^t  and  easy  descent  to  the  ocean.  The  Savannah,  at  Augusta,  the 
Oconee  at  MiUcil^nvillo,  the  Oalcmutgee  at  Macon,  and  the  ChntlahoocTieo  at  Co- 
lumbus, all  have  inipoii^ahle  reefs,  constituting  these  cities  the  heads  of  na^ig^ 
iioD.  The  same  line  crosses  Hancock  counly  at  Iho  shoala  of  the  Ogoochee, 
and  by  Gameti's  Mills  on  BafTolo  Creek  ;  and  I  doubt  not  every  tributary  of  ad 
these  rivers  presents  the  some  shooly  aptiearanco  in  running  over  this  granite 
lodge,  which  ■cparoies  the  Plutonic  and  Motamorphic  regions  of  Georgia  from 
Che  alluvial  or  tertiary.  No  granite  ia  found  below  this  line  to  the  ocean,  few 
n>ek»  of  any  kind,  and  no  shoalH  of  water  ;  all  is  a  vast  pine  forest,  with  a  grey, 
•ilicious  soil,  alKtunding  in  tcrtiarr  foRRilit,  moRtly  Eocene  and  Pliocene. 

Following  the  line  of  this  Plutonic  ridgp,  which  is  about  fifteen  milpK  in  width, 
we  find  numerous  dep^tsita  oi  Kaolin,  of  a  beautiful,  white  variety,  which  will 
•OHM  day  b«  brought  into  rcquiattion  for  the  luanufiKluro  of  porcloin  frajv. 
Thi*  ia,  doubtless,  a  decomposition  of  Serpentine  or  PeUpathic  rocks,  which, 
not  being  able  to  stand  the  ravages  of  time  like  the  everlasting  granite,  hav« 
dtssolvoJ  to  form  another  mineral  of  more  value  to  man.  In  some  places,  m  bi 
RicfanKind  county,  these  deposits  form  high  cliffs,  marking  distinctly  the  an- 
cient shore  of  the  Eocene  Sea,  which  once  iwopt  aohtorlly  over  the  vast  plain 
balow. 

Above  this  ridge  there  seems  to  have  been  an  ancient  valley,  now  filled  with 
netaoiorphtc  rocks,  through  which  the  rivers  gtidc  with  a  much  more  grad||fj 
dieeesnt  than  they  do  higher  up  the  country,  where  another  and  another  granite 
ridge  rises  successively,  on  one  of  which  rctits,  in  beautiful  and  majestie  pro> 
portiona.  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  new  world,  the  Stone  Mountain  of  Dt 
£si&.     iJeyond  this  ridge  the  cultuio  of  cotton  ceases  in  Georgia,  except  in 
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■mall  patchM  for  domeitic  uor,  and  perhsps  more  ezteniiToty  Jn  the  Tall«ji  of 
Che  CooM,  on  th«  wrsirm  bordora  of  the  state 

The  native  soil  of  Middle  Georgia  is  a  rich,  argillaceoui  loom,  resting  on  a 
firm  da;  fountUtion-  But  the  face  of  the  countrr  being  hilly,  and  in  some 
place*  ecmi-tnountaioouH,  much  of  this  good  aoU  nan  long  aioce  boen  waahed 
into  the  valleys  beneath,  umlrr  the  wretched  system  of  agriculture  at  first  adopt- 
ed in  this  country  In  some  of  the  richer  counliei,  nearly  all  the  land*  have 
been  cnt  down  and  appropriated  to  tillage,  a  large  maximum  of  which  has  been 
worn  out,  Icavinj^  a  di'solale  picture  for  the  traveler  to  behold.  Decaying  lene- 
menis,  red,  old  hills  stripped  of  their  native  growth  and  virgin  soil,  and  washed 
Into  deep  gullies,  with  hero  and  there  patches  of  Iksrmuda  grass,  and  stunted 
;nne  shrubs  struggling  for  a  scanty  subsistence  on  what  was  once  one  of  the 
richest  soils  in  America. 

The  water  courses  have  received  the  same  linclur*  of  the  hills,  espeeiaUv 
after  heavy  rains,  holding  in  solution  a  large  proportion  of  aliimuia  and 
the  nd  oxide  of  iron,  and  prefienling  a  muddy  and  forbidding  aspect  to  on* 
accustomed  to  the  clear,  [lellucid  streams  of  many  portions  of  our  country,  es- 
pecially the  pine  regions.  There  arc  no  Inkos,  and  but  few  lagoons  or  nativs 
ponds  in  this  region  of  Georgia.  Art,  however,  has  not  failed  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  in  this  respect,  by  improving  many  of  the  thousnnds  of  mill-seats  on 
the  numerous  streams  that  water  this  favored  region,  thus  forming  artificial 
ponds  enoogh  to  produe«s  good  crop  of  autumnal  ^vers  for  the  anxious  sons  of 
h^Kculapius  to  roaj>  an  annual  harvest  from.  These,  however,  when  decidedly 
pernicious,  have  in  some  Instances  been  abolished  by  law,  to  the  no  small  com- 
fort and  health  of  the  inhabitants  within  reach  of  tbuir  deadly  borders.  Agri- 
culture alsohas  come  to  the  aid  of  suffering  humanity,  of  late  years.  Many  creeks 
and  marshy  lands  are  being  drained  for  purposes  of  cultivation,  wliich  adds  no 
little  to  the  health  and  wealth  nf  the  country.  The  improved  method  of  hill- 
side dttcbinc  also  is  helping  mnch  to  protect  the  soil  from  washing  into  the 
bottoms,  and  at  once  enrich  and  beautify  the  country, 

The  native  growth  of  this  country  is  oak  and  hickory,  interspersed  with  th* 
short  leaf  pine,  poplar,  gum,  &c.,  ail  indicating  a  good  soil.  It  is  a  little  singu- 
lar that  when  the  lands  are  exhausted  and  tumra  out  to  rest,  they  invariably 
apring  up  with  the  long  leaf  pine.  It  is  accounted  for  on  the  chemical  princt- 
plfl  orrotatiun  in  crops.  Hie  first  growth  hod  exhausted  all  the  richer  elements 
in  conjunction  with  the  cultivation,  and  now  no  forest  tree  but  the  pine  could 
find  BufTicieut  noiirinhinent  in  the  soil  to  cause  it  to  spring  up  and  become  a 
tree  ;  partly  from  the  fact,  that  it  docs  not  require  so  many  of  the  salts,  but 
mainly  because  it  sends  its  root  deep  in  the  earth,  and  brings  them  up  whence 
they  had  fdtercd  away  from  the  surface  for  ages.     Dut  this  is  a  digression. 

It  is  necessary  for  me  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  the  population.  They  art 
strictly  nn  ogricaltura)  people,  inhabiting  what  is  properly  a  rural  district,  and 
are  made  up  of  two  distinct  cUisspb,  the  white  ana  the  black.  Formerly,  when 
the  country  was  in  its  pri»Liric  strength  and  glory,  they  averaged,  probably,  some 
twenty  inhabitants  to  the  stjuaro  mile  Now  it  is  reduced  to  about  sixteen,  and 
in  some  of  the  older  counties  it  has  been  even  lower  than  this,  but  they  have, 
in  the  lost  ten  years,  been  showing  a  gradual  increase.  The  proportion  of 
whites  to  bl.icks  is  considerably  in  favor  of  the  latter,  especially  iu  the  lower 
belt  of  counties,  where  cotton  is  a  more  lucrative  article  of  produce. 

3.— MINERAL  WATERS  OF  ALABAMA. 

The  mineral  springs  that  flow  from  the  silurian  rocks,  are  both  saline  and  sut- 
shurouH.  I'he  must  important  and  brut  known  are  Blount  Springs.  Thess 
have  bi^n  so  long  and  so  frequently  visited  by  the  citisens,  that  they  require  no 
description.  They  have,  moreover,  been  analysed  by  Professor  Brumby,  and 
bis  analysis  has  been  recently  rejmblished  and  widely  dixtributed- 

Onc  fact  is  remarkable  in  these  springs — they  are  situated  in  precisely  the 
unw  gcolo]{ical  position  as  the  celebrated  springs  of  Virginia,  which  are  connect- 
ed with  the  anticlinal  nxcs-  In  the  same  valfcy,  there  is  another  spring  near 
Brooksvilte,  above  Dlnuntsvitle. 

The  SL  Clair  ^jprings  also  occur  in  a  aimilar  position.    A  bold  limestone 
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«piuig  ritri  a  rpw  ynnlB  from  iho  place,  and  along  the  derated  j^ounc]  on  IIm 
fewikj  of  tbe  stream  flowing  from  this,  munprous  mineral  springs  burnt  forlh 
anund  the  bill  upon  which  the  houses  slnni].  The  pruicijul,  atid  the  only  on* 
«xamin<rd,  ia  tituatrd  toward  the  eaitt,  ajongiiidu  of  a  hed  of  magnetiian  lini*- 
aCom.  Besides  its  bcinj;  highly  sulphurous,  I  found  in  the  water,  on  a  ba«tj, 
and  eofue<]irentlT  iraportVct,  examination  made  on  the  ipot,  ii^ts  of  Uido,  inftg- 
neM.  and  fvda  in  yoluable  quantity.  To  make  anything  like  a  thorough  exum- 
nation  of  the  inringi  of  Alabama,  not  already  examined,  would  require  mon 
time  than  was  oevoted  to  the  entire  survey. 

This  spring  is  Hiluatcd  in  a  healthful  region  ;  the  proprietors  are  improving 
the  rrotiniJs  and  buildings,  and  making  it  otherwise  a  pleasant  place  of  sojourn 
for  the  summer. 

Tbe  Shelby  Sprines,  like  those  of  Blount,  arc  situated  near  the  black  shale 
One  issues  from  the  limestone,  and  is  calcareous,  and  the  other  frt>m  thi:  shale, 
fram  wbirh  it  derives  its  sulphurous  and  chalybeate  properties.  TliiB  hss  also 
be«n  analyxed  by  Prof  Brumby.  The  situation  is  beautifuJ,  and  tbe  eslobliab- 
ment  is  armngoJ  with  a  view  to  both  taste  and  comfort. 

1  am  not  quite  certain  as  to  the  geologieal  position  of  the  Tallsdega  Springs  ^ 
but  of  the  qualities  of  Uie  water,  judging  from  Prof  Brumby's  examinalion, 
Ihew  can  he  no  doubt  Thi-re  are  many  other  springs  in  the  state  of  deaerred 
repntation,  of  which  I  have  not  yet  collected  the  materials  to  give  any  account- 
Enough  is  already  known  to  make  it  evident  that  tbe  citiKcns  of  Alabama  need 
Do(  k^ve  the  stale  in  search  of  more  valuable  mineral  waters. — Tkiomey's  R*p. 

i.— 8UUMBR  BEBORTS  AT  THB  SOUTH. 
•ullivan's  Island,   s.  c. 
Lwt  nnuner  it  was  our  good  fortune  to  visit  agaJn  \^e  home  of  our  natWity, 
Obnrieston,  and  we  were  not  a  little  delighted  to  mark  the  evidences  of  its  graat 
progroM. 

From  the  city  we  visited  .Sullivan's  Island,  which  is  to  horome  the  Kocluwaj^ 
of  the  South,  and  which  has  already  a  splendid  hotel,  and  when  we  were  tberv, 
««•  crowded  with  visitors. 

Dr.  Irving,  of  Charleston,  whose  pen  gives  life  to  everything  that  he  touches. 
Urns  describes  the  various  impravements  on  the  island  ; 

"  lo  soolh,  monsu^nt — 
Tbit  tliro*  S  throBi,  ss  tilnrk  ns  Ercbas, 
Z>isptrge  dense  smoke,  sml  vinait  liery  sparks. 

Tber  run 
On  mysdc  wheels,  wbi<:h  ploogb  ue  river's  breast 
To  ocasctcM  furrows  of  white  milky  ipray," 

"Bat  to  descend  from  poetry  to  plain  prose,  there  is  no  question  that  these 
cfcaap  conveyances  from  the  city  to  the  suburbs,  constituting  as  they  do,  as  re- 
gular a  vehicular  coramunicaliun,  and  as  much  to  be  reti<'d  upon,  as  if  our  tran 
•it  was  over  a  bridge,  are  the  greatest  conveniences  for  monv,  very  many  of  our 
citiiens,  that  Charleston  has  witnessed  for  some  time.  Facilities  for  travel  will 
always  cause  increase  of  travvl,  particularly  when  combined  with  cheapness,  Aa 
the  fare  now  lit  only  ten  cents  to  Sullivan's  Island  and  the  other  interronjiate 
landing,  the  temptation  to  frequent  change  of  air  is  irresistiblo  with  all  sorts  and 
conditi'^ni:  of  our  people.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  buHineos  doing  by 
this  company,  when  we  assert,  that  thousands  upon  thousands  nf  paasengcra 
are  computed  to  have  used  the  company's  boats  during  the  Iai4t  spring  and  sum- 
Okrr,  the  number  doubUng  cvei^  month,  or  nearly  so— the  exact  number  wo  do 
not  feel  at  liberty  to  give.  This  tniiures  a  hsmlsame  revenue  and  profit  inde- 
pendent as  it  is  of  the  incomo  arising  from  the  daily  freight  paid  by  the  farmer 
and  planter  on  his  stock,  crop,  dtc,  brought  to  market." 

MotriTT  PLKASAirr. 
**Ai  an  (he  boats  going  from  or  retumina  to  the  city,  stop  at  Mount  Plea- 
Mai,  freak  improvements  have  been  made  at  uat  point  for  the  accommodation  of 
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visitors.  A  long  wharf  ha>  been  built  at  the  compan7''t  expenM.  at  the  end  of 
•rhtcb  a  fine  pirr  baa  been  so  cunsiructod,  that  no  mailer  what  the  time  of  tida« 
puseajjers  urc  cnablinl  lu  land  or  embaxk  without  the  iiligbluat  inconvuuoncc. 

"  Mount  Plcax&nt  in  now  becoming  a  populous  and  thriving  vilUgr,  byboinf 
brought,  by  the  aid  of  these  t>triUU'tKial«,  much  nearer  to  the  cittf  than  it  was  b*- 
(bre — auiumer  retreats  are  luultiplying  and  lining  ila  bardcra  on  the  bay,  and  a 
large  hotel  ia  on  the  full  tide  of  Buccf^BRt'ul  experiment,  odoiirably  well  kept,  a« 
wo  understand — a  grL-at  acconunodalion  tu  transient  visilora,  or  fauuliea  who 
may  only  desire  temporary  change  of  air  during  tbc  BumnHr — good  rooms  boing 
procuralilo  by  thu  week,  or  day  at  rrry  reaaonable  raloB 

"  The  names  of  the  dilTerfnt  boatit  which  conatitute  the  line,  of  which  we  an 
now  sbcaking,  ore  'The  Coffee,*  'The  Mount  Plcaaant,'  'ThoHibbon,'  and 
'  The  Alaaaaaoit.*  New  onea  will  be  lutded  or  course,  aa  the  buainefls  aiill  fur- 
ther incrcaaca.  They  lenve  the  city  from  Market  Wharf,  at  statod  iniervala, 
throughout  the  day*  and  return  with  like  regularity.  The  '  MaaaaaolL'  anil 
'  Coflee/  bcinfl  the  foatcat  of  the  boata,  either  one  or  the  other,  every  Wt'duca- 
day  and  Saturaar,  during  the  year,  moJtes  a  trip  up  Cooper  river,  for  the  accoiik* 
modalion  of  the  pUnters  in  that  region  round  abeut. 

"  In  addition  to  tbc  boats  already  uicntioned,  the  safe  and  oxpoditione  uteamer 
*The  Gov.  Aiken,*  oiakea  frequent  trips  to  fort  Johnson  and  to  Morns'  Ifilimd. 
•ad  also  to  that  once  popular  resort  of  pic-nic  parlies,  Matbewa'  Ferry,  in  Christ 
Church,  conveying  passengers  thither  for  a  few  cents  ;  and  aUo,  when  specially 
CDgagcJ  by  ponies.  '  by  the  particular  request  of  aeveral  persona  of  distiiictioDt* 
M  Sylvester  Da)>(;cr>^-uo(I  would  say,  it  progresses  as  far  as  the  vUlat^e  up  the 
Wando,  thus  enabling  the  planter*  in  lower  St.  Thomas's  and  in  rhriitt  Church 
Parish,  to  visit  their  plantations  and  inspect  their  crops,  with  aafcty  and  com- 
fort, during  the  suuuuer. 

"  In  Uiia  connoetion  w^  may  mention  a  still  fhrthcr  BeeoanodHtion  that  these 
steamers  are  now  alfording  from  time  to  time,  to  another  class  of  our  fellow- 
utiieus,  whom  we  tittle  dreamt  would  avail  themselves  of  an  opportunity  in  this 
way,  pleasantly  to  beguile  an  lumr.  We  allude  to  our  city  belles  atid  beaux, 
who  having  upon  occasions  made  up  parties  for  ui  afternuon  or  moonlight  ride 
upon  tlie  beach  at  Sullivan's  Island,  snip  their  horses  in  Charleston,  and  afler 
teaching  the  Cove,  disembark  them  ;  then  take  a  delightful  canter  fur  a  couple 
of  hours,  reaching  In  that  time  the  extremity  of  the  island,  and  retracing  their 
steps,  gel  back  to  the  city  at  the  hour  they  would  return  Iruin  a  ride  on  the  Bat- 
tery or  on  (he  Charletflon  Neck — having  escaped  the  dust  and  crowd  incidental 
to,  and  inseparable  from,  the  purlieus  of  a  city,  bifsidcs  having  breathed  a  jmrcr 
sir  and  benefited  by  a  more  inn^orating  eiercis*. 

"  No  scene  can  be  more  entrancing  to  p<^sons  in  a  particular  mood  of  mind, 
than  the  one  viewed  by  moon-light  from  tbo  beach  of  Sullivan's  Island.  The 
long  and  sullen  swell  of  the  Atlantic,  breaking  upon  the  sands  beneath  our 
feet,  and  'the  yellow  beam*  dancing  merrily  upon  the  luminous  waters.  On  the 
land  Bidoi  as  we  ride  on,  Fort  Moultrie  with  its  gateway,  and  its  narrow  poslem, 
and  its  ramparts,  well  provided  with  wall  pieces,  call  up  the  usual  association* 
of  the  patriotic  past — across  the  moonlit  bay.  Fort  Sumler'throws  a  dim  shadow — 
slill  further  on  r  ort  Johnson  is  faintly  discemible,  and  further  and  fainter  still. 
the  outline  of  the  city  may  t>e  traced  in  the  dusky  distance.  Seward,  the  Deo- 
oons  arc  seen  on  Morris'  Island,  like  glow-worms  'to  pnle  Ihcir  unctTccrtual 
fires,'  in  the  sweol  moonlight ;  and  the  Ligbt<house  beyond,  peeps  occasionally 
with  a  transitory  glance  over  the  glittering  ocean,  like  some  weary  sentinel,  as 
h  were,  dozing  at  his  post,  tired  with  ovcrwalching. 

"lu  addition  tii  many  other  lorsl  impruvoments  on  Sullivan's  Island,  whtfji 
hwe  recently  been  mode,  a  very  commodious  and  convenient  hotel  has  mst  been 
built,  and  was  opened  for  the  reception  uf  company  on  the  Sth  day  of  July  last 
TW  very  appropriate  title  has  been  given  to  it  of 

*  TUB    HODLTam  HOOSB.* 

"The  need  of  such  an  establishment  bos  long  been  felt  Surprise  has  often 
been  expressed,  that  whilst  every  other  popul.ir  sumnier  resun  has  been  pro- 
vided with  adequate  aocouuoodations  for  ul  who  might  bo  desirous  of  patroniiing 
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Ihcm,  SnUivan'i  Island  shoul^I  »o  ]ons  have  remained  lubjoct  to  the  objectioofl, 
to  wbiei]  the  abaence  of  u  large  ana  iv<>ll  conilurtcd  hold  always  oxpoiof  a 
Blue,  in  the  judffmcitt  of  the  public-  Adcsjiirratum  bo  long  required,  u  to  tfau 
msk,  hu  at  last  ooen  Bupplicd,  and  in  a  mmnor  which  promiBos  to  ajfonl  gene- 
ral tatlafiiction. 

Ttin  mltlice  in  (juration  i«  at  once  etrganl  in  it«  ronatniction,  and  adtnirablv 
■oitod  tu  tho  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended,  and^is  [>ut  togcth«r,  at  the  sanio 
time,  so  strongly  u  to  render  it  xlorm  proof.  Its  frame  is  of  yellow  uino,  siip- 
pvried  on  brick  piers,  which  rest  on  a  grilUge  work  consisting  of  ncary  logs 
naKpd  together  at  all  joinings  and  crtisitings,  and  secnirely  pinned  together ; 
thesft  logs  run  undpr  the  lino  of  frame  of  the  building,  pUxia  stlls,  and  all  par- 
titions, and  arc  l>edded  on  tho  entiJ  Ik-Iow  the  line  of  the  water.  Tlio  building 
proper  i«  3J»6  fcfl  long  and  40  ft'cl  wide,  with  wings  at  end  100  feet  long,  IW 
[Ipet  wijf<,  with  front  piiuz-i  10  feet  wide,  and  back  piaiia  10  feel  wide.  Tho 
central  ponion  o(  the  building  projects  in  front,  and  continuca  up  through  the 
foof.  forming  on  attic  of  two  storictf.  Its  situation,  too.  is  most  judicious,  com- 
manding an  mspiritmg  view  of  the  harbor  and  bay  o(  Charleston,  and  oi  Iho  sua— 
*  the  open  sea' — the  surf  of  which  dashes  up  on  a  wide  beach,  iiot  many  feet 
from  In«*  hotel,  and  then  breaks  into  little  billows,  which,  as  if  instinct  with 
life,  kerp  cunlinunlly  chatting  earh  other,  like  L-hildren  in  play,  far  up  on  tho 
•and.  A  splendid  beach  cunlinuca  round  to  the  rery  extremity  of  the  island, 
fbrminc  a  nne  Corse  for  a  ride  or  drire  of  many  miles,  by  twjUght  or  moonlight, 
and  aflonling  facilities  for  bathing  {by  means  of  covered  viihidcs  conHtructed 
for  the  purpose)  to  those  who  are  disponed  for  n  bath  at  any  time  in  the  surf. 
The  rliniaic  is  drlicioua  and  healthful.  Here,  no  pestilential  blasts  of  'villain- 
QQ«  compounds  oAcnd  ;  '^no  inraflerable  heat  in  ox  port  enccd,, that  jades  us  in  tho 
dty  through  the  day  and  night,  thawing  and  rvsolving  'our  too,  too  solid  flesh 
into  a  dew  ; — tiero,  no  discordant  noise  of  the  creat  Babel  is  heard ;  but  in- 
stead, the  mosic  of  the  ocean  is  in  our  cars,  with  iti  bold  hannuuies,  and  the 
cool  brcexe,  one  *of  nature's  sweet  rcstorerv,'  comes  waAcd  to  us  over  the  glad 
waters,  from  the  sea,  balmy  and  pure  as  a  breath  of  Divinity." 

PBoarBCTS  or  the  bdtel. 

**  A^pun,  it  ia  oar  opinion  that  the  establishment  of  this  hotel  will  indtice  many 
Narthero  families  to  come  among  us  and  exchange  an  inhoepitahin  clime  for  an 
hospitable  one  during  the  winter,  certain  oa  they  will  be  to  find  those  comforts 
whiiioh  have  often  been  inquired  ollur,  but  hitliL'rto  looked  fur  in  vaia,  on  our 
■eaboard.  We  are  confident  the  Hotel  will  be  as  woll-patronlzcd  during  tke 
waUer  as  tke  rummer  moa/Aji.  'Jlio  same  reason  that  begmles  Southern  familiea 
to  visit  the  North  in  the  suouncr,  will  induce  oar  Northern  friends  to  return  the 
compUrDenl,  and  interchange  visits  regularly  with  us  during  the  winter.  We 
know  no  less  than  five  Dimilies  thatarriveil  in  ('hnrlealnn  to  spend  last  winter 
in  our  n^'ighborhoud,  but  not  being  able  tu  procure  lodgings  exactly  to  suit  them, 
so  that  thry  cDuld  have  the  benefit  of  scu  air,  dispersed  and  sought  other  situa- 
tions further  South*  cither  in  the  neighborbooid  of  Savaimali,  Auguatine,  or 
Cuba." 

3.— THE  NORTH  AND  THE  BOUTH  IN  REGARD  TO  SLAVERY. 

We  extract  the  following  remarks  from  an  address  nia*lo  a  short  time  ago,  in 
Ibcon  county.  Georgia,  by  our  esleeiucMl  friend,  Stephen  F  Miller,  Esq  ,  a  copy 
of  which  he  haa  kindly  sent  us.  'ITic  readers  of  the  Review  will  perhaps  re- 
I  member  Mr.  Miller  as  having  been  aaaociated  a  short  time  with  us  in  tho  edtlorial 
[department,  where  wo  found  him  a  most  laborious,  active,  untiring  and  intelligent 
Fam/rere,  and  have  ever  lamented  that  his  survices  could  not  have  be^n  retained 
tlbrthe  Rrview.  Our  best  wishes  are  with  him,  however,  in  whatever  (iold  of 
[BtefulDcvs  he  may  be  employed 

On  th«-  Ith  of  July,  1776,  domestic  slavery  existed  in  all  the  American  colo- 
.Btea  that  declared  Independence  of  Great  Dritain.  Of  the  thirteen  original 
laaaibers  of  the  confedertury,  seven  liavo  abolished  it.  Nino  slnveholding  and 
f  fif Itf  non-slaveboldiiig  states  have  since  been  added  to  the  Union,  llic  foUow* 
risf  table  ahows  the  slave  population  in  1776: 


mS  HORTB  AHD  THM  eOOTB  »  RBOARD  TO  flLAVKBT. 


1.  Ma5ftaf.ho«ctt8 — .....^..  ............ 3.&00 

2.  Rhoilft  Inland , 4,373 

3.  Cnnnectimt B.0O0 

4.  New-Hampohuv 6S9 

6.  Now- York 18.000 

8.  TCrw-Jerwy 7,600 

7.  Penniyl»aai» 10,000 

8.  Drliiwaro 9,000 

9.  Maryland 80,000 

10.  Virginia 161V,000 

11.  North  Carolina 76,000 

12.  8outb  Corotina 110,000 

13.  Georgia 16,000 

Total  number  af  ilaves  in  177S 603,13S 

Africai)  ilavtry  would  have  exUled  to  thii  day  in  the  Northern  Slates,  had  it 
been  RufTiciently  profitable  ;  but  as  the  climate  was  too  cold  for  cotton,  rice  and 
•Uffar,  slave  labor  wob  discarded — it  did  not  pay. 

If  concraaion  be  a  merit,  the  South  net  un  early  example.  Site  yielded  two- 
fiflhR  of  her  Mlaves  in  1787,  in  apportioning  Keprrsontativeii ;  whilst  the  North 
retained  every  person  of  color  within  her  limitB,  as  a  basis  of  powor  in  Con- 
gress, 'lliis  fact  in  an  ndmih^ioii  of  property.  What  cUe  could  have  induced 
the  South  to  asKuiit  to  thin  clnsHific-ilion,  or  the  North  lo  rimm  thn  iilialtiiifiit,  in 
the  number  of  Ki'iiresttntativcH  under  the  Federal  ConstitutiDii !  'I'lie  subject 
produced  much  feeling  belwocn  the  two  sections,  and  led  to  the  first  comprom** 
IB  our  political  system. 

Am  to  the  propriety  of  slare  tabor,  the  North  has  no  right  to  jud^e.  She  may 
oheri^  mannlactures,  run  ships,  cultivate  orchards,  or  do  whatever  else  she 
pleases  within  hc-r  own  sphcrv,  and  the  South  siys  not  a  word ;  but  when  she 
tBnu  champion  of  a  falne  and  niisji^uided  humanity,  and  takes  upon  herself  the 
guardiajiabip  of  the  South,  well  may  we  resint  thu  usurpation.  Yot  the  last  fif- 
teen years  we  have  protested  in  vain.  From  a  few  crazy  memorials  to  Congress, 
abolition  has  swelled  to  its  present  hideous  bulk. 

With  Louisiana,  we  acquired  from  France  in  1S03,  that  immense  region  ex- 
tending from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Kio  Grande,  then  a  slave  country.  When 
Missouri  applied  for  admission  into  the  Union,  in  1830.  the  North  objected,  !»• 
cause  bho  recoj^nizcil  slavery  in  her  constitution.  This  drew  the  lino  of  36  d»> 
grees  3U  minutes,  to  quiet  the  troubled  waters,  and  was  the  first  exercise  by 
Convreos  of  the  power  to  legislate  on  slavery  under  the  ('onstitution.  After 
Ibo  Treaty  of  I819with  Spain,  our  Westt^m  limits  were  grratly  contracted.    1)«- 

S inning  where  Virginia  and  North  Caioliua  connect  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and 
lenco  westward  to  the  100th  degree  of  longitude,  the  Missouri  parallel,  cross- 
ing 2&  degrees,  formed  the  barrier  to  slarcry  in  all  slates  north  of  it  and  west  of 
tliti  Mississippi  rivrr.  Since  then  we  have  added  22  dr^^.  to  the  Pacific — making 
about  3,i>tM)  milei  from  ocean  to  ocean.  For  comparison  I  submit  a  statement, 
•bowing  the  relative  strength  of  the  North  and  South,  in  client  and  population : 


I 


rnCR  8TATIS.  SLAVK   aTATKS. 

ropnlMktt.  Hq.  bDm. 

919,967      1.  Tmm 3^A20 

476,183     S.  Missoui 67,380 

30,9<5     a.  Virginia 61.3Sa 

*3,n3     *.  Florida 59,968 

1,7«,033      5.  Oeorgis ^6.000 

i.\Ufin  6.AriuiUtts S3,l»8 

1^10.463  7.  Alsbana 50,733 

&Ul.79n  0.  Mbsiastppi 47.147 

e((S.866  0.  Louisiana 4fi,431 

2»4,.'>74  10.  NordiCarulina 4&.a09 

?»I.94B  II.  TenncMce 44,000 

737,699  19.  Kmlucky 37,690 

373,051  13.  Soudi  CamKva 98,000 

S5*),41l  14.  Msryland 11.000 

10I».B30,X&.  Dalawaro 9,190 


S«.  irilM 

I.  Mirhigaa &M4a 

a.   llliuou 55.405 

3.  WUcouin 53.924 

4.  Iowa 50,914 

5.  PcuosvUania. 47.000 

«.  New  fork 46,000 

7.  Ohio 39.964 

«.  Maioc 35,000 

9.  Indiana 33.809 

10.  New-Hainpflhlre S,030 

11.  Vermont 8.000 

19:  MassBchusMta 7,*i.'H) 

13.  New-Jeney 6,951 

14.  Conoecbrtit 4.790 

15.  Ubode  Islands 1,900 


l^y l»Uo^ 


383,703 
l,a3!>.737 

51,477 
691,3113 

97,574 
590,756 
375,051 
373,306 
753,419 
H29,210 
779.998 
S94,38« 
470,019 

7«,0W 


TsaL..  % 454;i40     9,783.710  I 


Total 936,318     T,3ll,61< 
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The«o  tables  inrlDdfl  all  persons  whotrvnr,  wtuU  and  block.  Of  thfl  numhct 
ID  the  Soath,  3,496,336  are  ■laves,  according  to  the  census  of  1S40.  An  onume- 
ration  is  now  in  progress,  which,  we  predumc,  wiU  show  an  incruaae  of  sItouL  30 
per  rent,  tn  the  entire  population. 

Whilst  conferrinfj  together  on  the  htessinffs  of  the  Union,  let  m  brirBy  glance 
«t  oar  resources — 4bat^our  adversary  may  take  wanuug,  a«  well  fcoui  what  be 
will  lose,  as  from  what  we  shall  continue  lu  posst'sn,  in  the  event  of  diasolution. 

Ill*  cotton  croD  of  the  United  States  for  the  iast  ten  years  hu  averaged 
S,  100,000  bales.  To  raise  this  quantity,  let  C>00  pounds  in  seed  to  the  acre.  Owe 
biJcs  to  the  hand.  i!>0  ponndji  to  the  bale,  and  7  ccnu  per  lb.  bo  assumud  iu  the 
Mtuaate.     We  then  have: 

7,660,000  acres  m  cultivation,  worth  tlO $7fi,fi00,000 

4a0,000  slaves  in  cotton  fields,  worth  $600 35:f,00{>.000 


Capital  mvested  in  cottoD 9327,000,000 

With  the  land  and  force  here  stated,  the  South  is  aide  to  export  annually 
a,  100.000  baleb,  worth  f  &6,&00,000— on  tutcrcKt  of  nearly  20  per  cent.  Out  of 
this,  however,  expenses  of  every  kind  have  to  be  paid,  reducing  the  actual  gain 
probably  to  8  per  cent.  This,  wr  think,  is  about  the  nie<lium  of  the  cotton 
gnwing  stales.  Perhaps  it  inay  alide  as  low  as  five  per  cent.  Of  course  them 
are  exceptions  ;  some  plante rit  realizing  more,  and  others  less,  according  to  thrar 
flktU  and  opporlonity  Besides  the  choice  hands  assigned  to  cotton,  the  remain* 
lag  3,000,000  of  slaves  in  the  South  may  be  avenged  at  $400.  rooking  a  tolal  of 
SOOO.000,000  of  that  kind  of  properly  employed  otherwise.  The  cotton  millH, 
nilroads,  merchandise  and  shipping  of  the  North  may  ho  more  productive,  but 
an  not  equal  in  magnitude  of  value,  or  more  esKcntial  to  her  well  bein^.  In 
addition  to  cotton,  two  other  important  articles  produced  eicluiiively  by  slave 
labor,  ought  to  be  tncntiuned — sugar  anil  rire.  These  crops  are  of  the  annual 
value,  probably,  of  930.000,000  ;  to  siy  nothing  of  tobarco,  worth  915,000,000 
more.  r.iiMcd  in  slave  states.  Thus  wf  have  upwanis  of  9100,000.000  annually 
produced  br  slave  labor,  for  market,  cxriusivo  of  provisions.  For  nearly  all 
this  stupendous  yield,  and  its  multiplied  exchanges,  the  North  is  the  carrier  and 
commission  merchant,  tevj-ing  enormous  profit*  on  the  South.  In  case  the 
Union  is  dissolved.  Charleston,  Savannah,  Mobile  and  New-Orleans  will  be  the 
importing  marts  for  the  South,  instead  of  New- York  and  Boston,  Manufactories 
are  alreaoy  established,  and  stilt  rapidly  advancing,  in  the  South.  Our  neigh- 
koring  rity  of  Columbus  is  the  future  Irfiwell.  As  a  mere  question  of  profit 
and  Ims,  which  party  wUl  suffer  most  by  disunion  1 

e.— STATISTICS  OP  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

In  the  following  labia  is  exhibiteil,  first,  the  tota!  population  of  South  Caroli- 
■a,  at  each  census  taken  by  the  United  Stated  ;  second,  the  slave  population  ; 
thirdly,  the  number  of  Koprcsentatives  in  Coni>rcss  for  each  decennial  pvriiod  ; 
fourthly,  the  number  of  free  colored  prrtions.  all  according'  to  the  l/nited  States 
esnaus  returns.  The.  two  last  columns  exhibit  the  population,  according  to  tlie 
■tale  census,  which  U  always  one  year  in  advance  of  the  federal  reckoning  : 

■TATE   CENSUfl. 
IWh  TWit.  Bbrw.  %»f'*.      rm««IVL  WUtts.  «»■«. 

1T»0 34a.0T3 107,094 8....1.TO1 

two Jtl.aPl U6.1M S 3,181 

1010 <l.'.,lia I9fi,3es a. ...4.514 317,«4« 1M,365 

ItBO SOe,74l 9&M7$ ..0... .6.02(1 93l.aM 9U,9I9 

UaO Ml, 183 ^]^4I}1 9 7.»Sl SM,»43 9ftx«a» 

U40 904^98 327,038 7 «,«« 257.117 S9a,lU 

IBU 080,345 338,714 

Slaves  are  not  enumerated  in  our  state  cmsus,  hut  the  numbers  above  set 
fcwu  an*  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Comptroller-Oenersl,  founded  on  the  lax 
nfcnrna  of  the  state.  In  tha  United  States  census,  slavos  are  enumerated  for  tka 
porpoaa  of  repreHutation. 

u i 
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AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT.  '' 

1.— THE  OLIVE  TREK. 

AvnJtL  jMn  ago  wo  publUhed  a  valuable  paper  fram  Mitchell  Kingt  of 
OhariMlon,  on  iho  production  of  Olives  at  the  South.  We  beg  to  appcrod  to  il 
the  following  : 

We  took  occABton,  some  two  yeus  af;o,  to  sugf^pBt  to  our  horlimlturist*  that  th* 
olive  tree  would  thrive  well  in  this  region,  ijubsequeut  obiervattoti  has  nerved 
to  atrcngthea  the  opinion. that  the  culture wuuld  prove  enKj  and  proBlable.  In- 
dee<l,  there  in  «carc«ly  any  force,  we  think,  in  the  common  objection  urged,  thai 
our  ctttnato  in  too  vsnable,  and  exiiibiting  at  time*  too  ^eat  an  extreme  of  cold. 
The  chief  objcctiun,  we  apprehend,  in  the  long  period  lliat  inu»t  elapse  before  a 
tree  would  cuiiK'  into  bearing.  Some  jifoplc  (-uiinot  bt-nr  tfu*  idea  of  waiting  ten 
oradoxen  ywara  for  returns  for  their  labor,  and  the  notion  of  planting  llml  oihvra 
nay  reap  never  enters  their  heads.  Now  and  then,  howovor,  we  find  an  excep- 
tion to  this  selGith  rule,  and  we  truKt  wc  ihall  be  pardoned  for  referring  to  a 
case  within  our  own  knuwlcdj^e.  Our  frifnd,  John  Stuardi,  now  well  Htnckrn 
in  years,  paid  a  visit  last  summer  to  liis  native  Italy.  While  there,  ho  arranged 
for  the  flhipuicnt  at  a  proper  season  of  a  great  many  fruit  tree»,  shrubs,  flower 
eeuds,  (See,  and  amnng  them  Roveral  good  aiced  olive  trees.  They  come  out  in 
due  time,  in  good  order,  and  were  immediately  planted  out  in  his  ^ranlnn.  They 
are  now  growing  fiooly,  and  h<i  expect*  that  within  three  years  at  farthest  to  sea 
them  in  bearing.  His  success,  of  which  he  U  conlident,  may  induce  others  to 
fuUow  his  oxamplo.  Our  children,  may,  therefore,  aoo  flourishing  otive  groves 
in  and  about  Mobile. 

The  foltowinfi  hiittor>'  of  the  olive,  taken  from  Phillips*  "  Companion  for  tho 
Orchard,"  will  lutL-ri'St  tho  reader. 

The  olive  tree  is  said  to  tmvp  been  Iransportrd  from  Kgypt  into  Attica  by  tba 
care  of  Cecropa,  about  onn  thousand  five  hundred  and  lifty-sts  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  In  the  fabulous  histories  of  Cireece,  we  are  informed  that  tho 
jfods  having  been  called  on  to  KCtltr  a  dispute  between  Neptune  and  Minerva, 
arising  from  the  dcaire  of  each  of  them  to  give  name  to  the  nfw  city  Cccrops  ; 
they  iictemrmed  to  give  the  preference  to  the  one  who  BhrniUI  produce  thi-  most 
benelicial  giA  to  mankind.  Neptune,  Hlrikin^'  the  ground  with  his  triduni,  cre- 
ated a  horse  ;  but  Minerva,  by  causing  on  olive  tree  to  (Spring  fruiii  the  earth, 
gained  Iter  point ;  and  from  her  the  city  was  called  Athena,  now  Athens  ;  sinca 
liio  olrvo,  the  emblem  of  peace  or  agriculture,  was  much  preferable  to  the  horse:, 
tho  symbol  uf  war  and  liloodtihed.  Minerva  and  the  Graces  are  also  represented 
as  crowned  with  otive  branches. 

A  contribution  of  olives  was  given  by  all  the  Greciana  who  attended  ihc  Pn- 
nallienca,  a  festival  held  at  AthtMis  in  honor  of  Minerva  Tbofe  who  nrelled 
in  any  of  the  games  during  this  festival,  were  crowned  with  a  wreath  of  olives. 
whiob  grew  in  the  grovn  at  Aeailemun,  a  place  near  the  dty,  with  spiu^ious  and 
shady  walks,  belonging  to  a  man  of  that  name.  Plato  having  here  opened  a 
school  of  philoaophy,  all  places  of  learning  have  been  since  called  Acatlemies. 

Ai  to  the  soil  of  tho  olive  treo,  wo  may  conclude,  from  neveral  passages  in 
scripture,  that  it  grew  naturally  in  .Syria;  but  particularly  n«'.ir  JmisHlein,  if 
we  may  judjr*-  by  the  Mount  of  Olives,  so  often  montitmod*  in  ttis  New  Testa- 
ment. It  w!w  first  i»lanled  in  Italy,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Ser- 
vius  TulliuB.  the  sixth  king  uf  Komo. 

The  olive  soems  to  have  been  highly  appreciated  by  the  Rximans  ;  as  PlJry  aajra, 
exeeptthe  vine,  there  is  not  a  tree  bearing  fruit  of  so  great  acenunt  as  the  olive. 
**FenHtolla  informs  a«."  aays  this  author,  "that  during  the  reign  ofTarquiniua 
Priania,  which  was  about  thi*  IR3d  year  from  the  foundation  of  Home,  there 
were  no  olive  trees  either  in  Italy.  Spain,  or  Africa,  which  is  a  Ftr«.>nB  pmiuinp- 
tioa  that  they  grew  originally  only  in  Svria."  Theopfanistus  states,  that  in  the 
440th  yoaj  of  the  city,  them  were  no  alive  trees  in  Italy,  but  on  the  coast,  and 
within  forty  miles  of  the  sea  ;  but  Pliny  says,  in  his  time  they  were  to  be  found  of 
the  very  heart  of  Spain  and  France,  but  that  the  olives  of  Syria,  although  smalief. 


mt  OLvnt  TRn.  ot^ 

\\jceA  the  best  of],     Virgil  mention*  but  thrre  kinds  of  oliveff ,  Columella 

nlions  lea  varipiicn,  but  nays  he  bcUrvm  Ihcy  were  much  more  numcroui, 

t^e  olive  tree  is  cultivated  with  great  unidnlty  by  the  poaianta  on  tlte  banlu  0^ 
ih«  rivrr  Ktiiluan  in  Portia. 

Ttie  otive  tree  wan  first  IntrQtlnrcil  into  England  in  the  year  1570 ;  but  Uivrv 
U  little  inducciDCiil  fur  uk  lo  ciiUivate  it,  since  it  is  tiy  iiu  tueanH  handsome,  and 
Wc  have  ao  dftairo  for  its  ripu  fruit.  Bcxidea,  tbo  ctifiiatc  in  renrml  is  not  mffi- 
einitly  w.inn  to  assure  us  of  s  crop,  though  we  Tiave  no  doubt  but  it  would 
loiirish  in  many  situations  on  the  south  side  of  the  Sussex  Downs,  where  the 
fig  tree  thrives  ;  inJerd,  in  soine  parts  of  Devoashiro  it  ts  foimd  as  a  standard 
tree,  and  is  seldom  injured  by  the  frost. 

SeveraJ  olive  trees  were  planter]  ajjainst  a  warm  wall,  at  Cnmden  House,  Kon- 
tingtun,  which  iiuc-ci't'dcd  very  well  till  thtnr  tups  advanced  above  tbcwall ;  afWr 
which  they  were  generally  cut  do%vn  to  tlie  top  of  the  wall  in  winter.  These, 
in  1719,  produoeda  good  quantity  of  fnitt,  which  grew  so  large  im  to  be  fit  Tor 
pickling 

Aecurdtng  to  Columelb.  this  tree  OoariKhes  1>CBt  In  dry  hills  that  are  full  of 
white  clay  ;  for  in  moist  and  fat  tie!t1s  it  produces  nlentv  ot  leaves,  but  no  fniil. 
Though  Lbia  author  controdicts  (he  opinion,  that  the  olive  will  not  grow  aixty 
Blilea  0*0111  the  sea,  he  stales,  tint  where  un  oak  has  stood  it  cannot  be  ruiBe<il. 

The  nlive  tree  requires  hut  little  care  in  the  cultivation,  hut  it  srKloin  prodn- 
ht»  fruil  oflener  than  once  in  two  years.  Signor  Rattilnrn  describes  a  flinguliw 
riety  of  olive  tree,  which  deviates  so  much  from  the  general  habit  of  the  tree, 
>at  it  proiluces  four  or  five  eropa  of  fruit  in  the  year,  aceonling  to  the  tetnpcra- 
~v  of  the  Meaann,  the  ollrcs  being  small  and  black,  but  affording  delicious  oi). 
le  same  intelligent  olisen'er  hi«  relat^'d  the  following  anecdote  : 
"  Francesco  T»nguana.  a  person  known  iu  Italy  by  his  proficiency  in  literalurBk 
.ppening  on*  day  to  converne  with  we  concerning  tbo  olive  tree,  mentioned, 
>t  he  had  read  In  the  writings  of  an  ancient  Greek  author,  whose  name  had 
>pM]  hii  recollection,  that  in  the  city  of  ('oriolanum,  near  that  of  Venassot 
e  was  an  olive  tree  which  put  forth  blossoms  ever>-  uiunlb,  and  that  this 
k  notired  the  circumstance  as  a  prodigy.  That  city,  at  present  a  village, 
d  Ciomalo.  being  at  a  little  distance  from  my  castle,  I  repaired  to  it  tor  Uie 
rpose  of  Iraeiug.  if  possible,  the  remains  of  such  a  tree  ;  and  fortunately, 
~lg  lo  the  kind  attention  of  the  priei<t,  !  actually  encountered  five  of  them; 
on  rrtoming  tu  the  name  spot  in  September,  I  found  t>ti  iheni  four  difTerent 
of  olives,  and  the  ri:ccul  blossoms  of  a  fiflb  crop.  The  inhabitants  call 
em  Ohrr  d'  ngyii  in/Jif.*' 

This  fniit  the  modern  Greeks,  during  Lent,  eat  in  its  ripe  itate,  without  aaj 
iration  but  a  little  pepper  or  salt  and  oil. 

e  sweet  olivei  in  the  south  of  Italy  aro  of  a  large  ftze,  and  eaten  annually 
OetobOT.  when  pulled  from  the  trees  ;  or  if  neglected  by  the  inhabitants  thoy 
rreedil^  devoured  by  birds. 

««  rvceiTe  the  olive  from  the  south  of  France,  from  Spain  and  Portugal* 
l1elLle<1  in  the  fallowing  inantwr  i  it  i*  gathered  unripe,  and  sulTeritd  to  steep  in 
'T  some  days,  and  afterwards  put  into  a  ley  of  water  and  barilla,  or  kali, 
the  ashes  of  olive  stones  calcined,  or  with  lime.  It  Is  then  bottled  or  bar- 
'ftllr*!  with  salt  and  water,  and  in  this  state  do  we  meet  with  it  at  the  dessorts  of 
'Mr  ooat  wvallhT  tables,  whrre  faKhtou  \v.i.m  dune  much  in  having  introduced 
■ad  gHwn  a  fonuneas  for  olives,  which  seems  to  be  an  acquired  taste  ;  bowevpr, 
At>T  are  grateful  to  the  sioiQach,  and  are  coiididcied  good  lo  promote  digestion 
miA  ^>peiit«. 

Bat  olivm  are  chiefly  enllivated  for  the  sake  of  the  oil  they  produce,  which  i> 

fttti  only  a  profitable  article  of  commerce,  but  forms  a  principal  one  of  foo«l  to 

le  inhahiUints  of  the  pinces  where  these  tre4^  arc  found,     This  oil  is  contain- 

'  In  the  pulp  only,  whrress  other  TrnitB  have  il  in  the  nut  or  kernel.     It  is  ob- 

Ded  bv  simple  pre*»iire,  In  the  followinir  manner:  the  nlivpa  are  (ir«t  braised 

a  mUl-xtone,  and  afterwards  put  into  the  trough  of  a  press,  which,  by  meanv 

turning  a  ittrong  screw,  forces  all  the  liquor  out,  which  is  called  tirffin  ml.   A 

It  kind  la  obtained  afterwanis,  Ity  adding  hot  water  to  the  bruised  fruit.   ■ 

it  the  main  aupport  of  commerc«  In  aome  province*  of  Italy.     It  foniw 
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the  great  trado  of  GallipciKUnii.  It  appcam  by  the  boolcB  of  their  4netnm-ho««r, 
tlial  in  1766,  cIcvrnlhriUKand  four  hundrrJ  and  fifly-nini*  salmc  w<<Tr)  shipped  off 
for  national  markcis,  oiii]  thirty-four  thousuitt  four  hundrcil  and  ninei^-three 
valBe  for  fari'lj^n  oiiex.  T1ii}«  ({unntily  tiiniiot  \te  valued  at  \va*  lh»ii  &  mdliunuf 
ducatji.  The  exportaliou  of  oU  brings  into  Calohrift-ultra  half  a  mlUion  of  ducats 
mnnsllj. 

Tho  oHts  tree  »  attended  to  with  the  nieest  caro  near  Naples,  and  no  trouble 
■par«il  to  incrcaoo  jtii  fruitfulnuis,  or  revivfi  prolific  vigor  in  planlii  that  begin  to 
feel  the  decay  of  age  ;  at  one  time  they  manure  or  water  the  roots  ;  in  winter  the 
peoaants  baru  tbu  roots  of  the  old  trectt,  laying  upon  thcui  a  thin  coat  of  litter, 
and  leave  them  thus,  duriiii;  four  months,  to  imbibe  the  restorative  aultH  of  the 
atnkOBpbere.  Few  of  thcni  have  any  principiil  buk* ;  for  all  predominant  nhouts 
are  curly  cut  out,  that  vv'ery  part  may  derive  rc^uol  benelll  from  the  iiidui'nceof 
the  Bun.  The  fruit  in  some  placed  is  suffered  to  hang  till  it  CiUs  through  ripe- 
■aaa. 

ArisloiDs,  son  of  Apollo  by  Cyrcne,  was  rojfanfed  as  a  raral  deity  for  having 
taught  mankind  to  extract  olive  oil,  and  aUo  make  honey,  cheese,  and  butter. 
The  uTL'Htlvrs  were  anointed  with  it  -,  and  it  wa»  made  a  substitute  fur  butter, 
which  among  the  Romans  was  tlHcd  an  a  medicine. 

Wo  find  in  the  book  of  Leviticus,  that  oil  formed  a  principal  part  of  tbenieai 
offerings  which  the  Umditrs  presented  to  tlie  Lord. 

Ptiny  informH  us,  that  in  thefiOOth  ycirof  theeity,  when  Appius  CUudiusand 
Lucius  Junius  were  con»u  Ib  together,  a  pound  of  oil  was  sold  for  twelve  asses ; 
bat  that  in  ifiv  year  680,  ten  pounds  of  oil  hoU)  for  an  ass,  and  that,  in  twenty  -two 
yuan  aftrr  that  time,  Italy  was  alile  to  fumiah  tho  provinces  with  oil ;  und  it 
was  much  used  at  their  baths,  having,  as  they  supposed,  the  property  of  warmlug 
the  body,  and  defending  it  against  the  cold. 

The  best  olive  oil  at  present  it  obtained  from  Provence. 

Although  the  greater  number  of  the  Knglish  eat  but  very  little  olive  oil.  yot 
oU  in  some  ttliape  forms  a  considerahlo  part  of  our  food,  both  animal  ujul  vege- 
table, and  afTiras  much  nouri.shmcnt  ;  but  with  some,  oily  subelsnces  do  nol 
nnilK  with  t  lie  conl«nls  of  tho  stomacb,  CHpccially  where  acids  abound. 

Dr.  A  Hunter  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  all  plants  receive  Ihoir  prin- 
cipal nourishment  from  oily  particles  incorporated  with  water  by  means  of  an 
alkaline  salt,  or  absorbent  earth.  Until  oil  is  maite  uiiscihtr,  it  is  unable  to  enter 
the  radirul  vessels  of  vegetables;  andon  that  account  Providence  has  boantifunj 
supplied  all  natural  toils  with  chalky  or  other  nbsorbent  particles. 

CMtveoil  is  esteemed  good  for  the  breast  and  lungs;  it  tempers  the  sharp 
flholeric  humors  In  the  boweU.is  useful  againal  all  corroAivc  mineral  poisons,  aa 
anenic,  &e.  ;  it  opens  the  urinary  passages  ;  and  Is  good  fur  the  stone  and 
fTVvel.     OlivD  oil  congeals  at  38**  of  Fahrenheit 

'Hie  wood  of  the  olive  tr«o  is  used  bj  cabinrt-makera,  from  its  being  beouti- 
fully  veined  and  admitting  an  excellent  polish, 

l^ese  trees  may  be  obtained  from  those  ItaUaa  housei  which  import  orange 
trees  ;  they  require  nearly  the  same  treatment ;  but  when  they  have  taken  good 
not  they  may  be  Luken  from  the  pots  and  planted  in  a  warm  situation. 


S.— MVSOUITK  OKASa 

Metfrt.  Edititrs, — I  send  you  a  umall  bundle  of  Texas  or  Musqnite  grasa, 
grown  on  the  farm  of  our  neighbor,  Mr.  Henry  C  Itaniel.  In  an  article  pub> 
Uahod  last  year  in  the  SaiUhcrn  Cu^iiraior — this  agricultural  pajHrr  should  lie  ia 
lh«  hands  of  every  MiBsistfippi  planter — over  the  siguuturi.'  of  i.  W.  Barnes,  bo 
■aya,  there  are  several  varieties  of  Musquite  grass,  as  follows  :  L'urly,  running. 
feather,  blue,  block,  and  bearded,  but  the  duTorcnce  between  them  is  so  smalt 
that  it  is  not  worth  mentioning.  We  fiikd,  says  the  writer,  thid  gnuis  growing 
in  Texas  spontaneously,  as  far  south  as  latitude  '^"f  and  as  far  north  and  west 
as  the  Graiid  Prairie  above  the  cross-timbers,  thus  spreading  over  a  country  of 
man  khan  69.  but  it  seems  to  flourish  best  in  Ute  latitude   froiu  SBf*  to  32** ;  hot 


^^^^       THl  neXT  PATMHT  REPORT. 

[A«b  thtt  hardineu  of  iti  nature,  I  am  led  to  bcHeTo  thflt  it  will  ^ow  in  almost 

LUijr  latitude  of  citremecotd.     Unlikp  the  tiermndo,  ihis  gTasH  is  ca«il>'  killed  by 

[taming  it  orer  in  winter  vriili  a  rammon  Gary  plow.     Some  formers  in  wttttem 

od  northem  Texu  auccocd  w«ll  in  making  a  crop  with  no  olher  food  but  Hns- 

■oite  grm».     Thti  gnsa  you  will  pcrcRivn,  Mesfin).  F^iton),  i*  oa  well  seedad  aa 

Ute  Timoibv,  and  tiiereforu  must  be  KiKbly  nutriliaus — the  ftbre  of  tha  stalk  is 

^delicate  anu  iinc.     I  am  confident,  that  upon  a  eoil  adapted  to  its  production, 

two  or  more  ions  to  the  acre  maj  be  grown.     If,  then,  wo  have  a  rich  nutritious 

grass  that  can  be  auccesifullj  and  prufilablv  raised  in  MiHutBsippi,  will  not  our 

planters  sppropriate  a  few  of  their  arres  to  its  culture  T     Our  citizens  annuallj 

make  lar^  oatlays  for  northem  h<iy.  but  wherefore  should  wc  do  tbis  when  we 

can  FStee  it  at  home  *     I  hope  your  old  correspondenis,  Caleb  Quotem  and  Dr. 

Phillips,  will  favor  us  with  their  views  on  the  ndnptation  of  our  climate  and  soU 

to  iho  production  of  Mustiuite  grasA.    Your  obedient  servant, 

Yiohjlk  or  aiicos. 

a.— SUGAR-REFmiNO- 

One  of  oar  New<Vork  contemporaries  speokii  of  a  newly -invented  process  for 
R&ning,  or  cleaning  sugar,  which  is  about  to  be  employed  in  uiiu  of  tlie  rc&niiu| 
cstabUahineiits  of  thai  cily.  ']1ic  su|;ar,  mixrd  with  niolasses  until  it  has  a  seiiu> 
fluid  consistency,  is  thrown  tnlu  u  revolving  vioe,  with  meshes  so  close  as  to 
cooftne  the  grains  of  auffar,  while  it  permits  the  molasaes  to  escape  ;  and  the 
■!•»•  being  revolved  with  prodigious  velocity — two  thousand  revolutions  a  mi- 
Bttte— the  molasses  is  driven  out  by  the  centrifugal  force,  leavuifr  the  sugar 
behind,  clear,  white,  and  it  is  said,  perfectly  dry.  resembling  whnt  is  called  re- 
flned  brown  sugar,  and  needing  but  one  more  operation  to  cuuvcrt  it  into  the 
loaf.  The  biove  refined  Iwo  hundred  pounds  at  a  time,  and  in  the  short  space, 
We  are  told,  of  two  minutes. 

<^-flOMKTIUNG  POtt  THE  SOUTH. 

Ijeat.  Porter,  of  the  navy,  has  prescmted  to  the  editors  of  the  Naiiotml  Intd» 
kgnurr,  for  distribution,  a  variety  of  seeds  of  plants  from  the  Mediierraneon. 
Among  them  is  the  pistechio  nut.  which  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  a  valu- 
able dye  and  oil.  and  for  spvernl  other  purpnAfs  of  romnierrc.     In  a  note  Lieut. 
Porter  says  ■    "  I  think  the  climate  oi   Georgia,  Louisinna,  South  and   North 
■  Carolina,  Texas,  Mississippi,  &nd  iieveral  other  of  the  Southern  States,  is  well 
I  adapted  for  the  propagation  of  tbis  tree.     Should  any  one  b«  successful  in  rais- 
'*Bg  and  bringing  the  tree  to  perfection    in  any  considerable  numbers,  they  will 
m  the  sale  of  the  nut  a  lu^rntivp  bustness.     The  lasting  melon  of  Naples  can 
B  kjep<  good  one  year  merely  by  hanging  it  nn  in  a  coot  and  dry  place.    Tlia 
^ — '-J  cypress  is  the  ornamciitnl  tree  of  all  Knstem  cemctoricfl,  and  begins  to 
I  Uut  place  in  European  cemeteries." 

fl— THB  NEXT  PATENT  REPORT. 
Although  Mr  Ewbank  has  not  yet  favored  the  world  with  the  first  volume  of 
bs  agricultoral  etatisiics,  owing  to  the  wretched  system  of  government  print- 
t  beUeve,  be  has  yet  issued  a  circular  fur  a  new  one.     We  publish  cheer- 
ily from  the  circular  he  sends  us,  those  queries  wtilch  relate  peculiarly  to 
iana  and  the  South- West. 


Average  yield  of  clean  cotton  per  acre — cost  of  production  ^r  Ih. — ^whnt  crops 

"t  grown  in  rotation  with  cotton — best  preventives  against  ruBt,  army  and 

.  J  worms — bow  deep  do  you  usually  plow  for  this  crop ;   havo  you  ony  ezpi^ 

sacs  in  sub-soiling,  or  deep  tillage  for  cotton— your  exiwrience  in   the  use  of 

^•iDitoip-secd  as  afetttlizer — how  con  cotton  lands  best  bo  improved  without  rest- 

[  tmm! 

SUOAR-CANE. 

la  tba  eoDO  losing  its  viLoI  force,  and  becoming  rooro  subject  to  premature  d»- 
ri^  thM  farmerly — should  not  the  seeds  in  place  of  rattoons  be  occasionally 


L 


sonTuiERw  otnnm. 

|iBiit«Kl  to  prrMliice  nrrr  anil  1i«Althiervan<-Hci — ran  yon  waggctt  tan  Improve 
■enl  in  cultivation  of  the  t^uie,  or  ibe  manufactare  of  nigar — cost  of  proanebig 
■nguperlti. ! 

Kiel. 

Can  rice  hf>  snccotmfatty  euUWated  on  nplanii— do  you  know  of  any  vnrietiet 
dnddrdly  «upprior  to  otht^rs  whicli  doienre  utcrra«xl  attention— Han  yoti  mg^ 
fwl  ftoy  improvemcDt  in  the  management  o(  rice  plantations  1 


Avenge  yield  per  acre-~co«t  of  proJuclion  per  cvt.  ot  hbd.— deacribe  any 
Dew  pri>c«ss  of  cultivation  or  curing^-crops  best  grown  in  rotation  to  maintain 
the  fertility  of  lobacco-land'! 

ncMP. 

la  the  cullure  of  hemp  on  (he  increaae  or  decrease— deacribe  any  new  procata 
of  culture  or  preparation  for  market — average  yield  per  acre — cost  of  prodacUoo 
per  pound ! 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MANUPACTURES. 

1.— 60UTHEIIN  GRANITE.  No.  4.* 

AocoEniNo  to  entimatcs  mad«  by  scicntiflc  architects  here,  who  are  familiar 
with  the  gcnemi  plans  of  construction  pru[K)iied  for  the  new  Cus'.om  Uouae, 
the  quantity  of  irranitc  nccoHsary  for  its  errrtion  will  be  certainly  not  lesa  than 
16,000  tons.  If  Qjany  colnmna  are  introduced,  and  stone  uurd  to  a  more 
eon«id«rablc  extent  thou  is  now  anticipated,  it  may  require  18,000  tone,  or  eTen 
more. 

It  haK  already  bren  drtrrminod  that  the  building  will  be  300  feel  in  lenj^tH, 
and  300  A-t-t  in  width — thus  gi^ini^  a  belt  of  1,000  feet.  The  baacment,  and  the 
two  BtorifH  abore  it,  with  the  comicrit  and  parapet,  will  be,  probably,  at  Icaat  60 
feet  in  hcif^ht.  We  have  then  an  outnide  auperficea  almve  g^ruund  of  60,000  square 
feet,  liut  the  fuuiidAliouii  and  crons  walla,  which  must  be  of  condidrrabte  thtck- 
noaa,  the  Htrps,  and  na>in}!,  will  consume  a  voat  quantity  of  atone — sulfirient  to 
Warrant  u>  in  iUAUnuni;  l&,0(Ht  Ions  sut  a  biuiis  of  calculation.     A  aqaare  foot  ol 

Sanite  in  unualiy  eaiimatud  .it  1A5  pounda  in  the  calculation  of  builders  ;  though 
c  various  itpecies  uf  gruiiitc  vary  Homcwhat  in  apecific  gravity.  This  then  !• 
equivalent  to  316.774  cubic  feet.  We  will  aaaumo  the  price  of  the  granite  at 
46  cents  [M^r  fout — tbc  frt'if^ht  at  $2^  prr  ton — and  the  coKt  of  h.iinnioring  it  at 
46  cents  iwr  nupertlcial  fool.  The  measurement  of  the  hamrnrrcd  fluperlic^ca  is 
eatimatrd  by  conipi-tent  pcrnons  hen-,  at  noi  1cm  than  150,000  Aquarc  fi'ot 

^Vith  these  data,  and  without  entering  into  any  compulation  of  the  amount  of 
workiubiiiihip,  and  thn  vnlue  of  the  omnmeTital  parts  of  the  lHiildin|r — auch  a* 
the  columns  with  tlu'ir  caps  and  baaet,  the  pediments,  and  other  embelliahmenta, 
we  arrived  at  the  fullowiuK  slatemout : 

15,000  tons,  equivalent  to  316,774  aquarc  feci,  at  46  emta.. S97.&49  30 

IS.ttOO  tons  freight,  at  S2J 97,600  00 

160.000  superficial  feet,  hommering  at4&ceilU 67,500  00 

$202,648  30 

TTiia  giTf  a  an  aggregate  cost,  which  does  not  vary  materially  from  our  original 
esttnialc.  We  wm  now  direct  attention  to  two  of  our  items  ofrnlrulation,  vix. : 
the  price  of  the  grruiitc,  and  thrrost  of  hnmmi'ringit,  Forty-fivn  rents  per  foot 
for  granite  deliverod  on  shipboard  ia  a  low  price,  even  for  targe  contracts.    The 

*Co(ieliided  fron  October  Notober.         ^^^^. 


UImI  offer  tar  fomUhhig  jftanito  on  «  Uri;e  scale  that  htui  come  under  our  ob- 
•enrfttion,  ii  tW  for  (he  SmithtioniaH  Inxiitute  buUtJing  al  VV'axhtntjtun  The 
gnnitc  in  thin  com)  wan  to  bo  olitained  in  Marylanil,  on  the  line  of  the  BaJtimoro 
and  Ohio  Kail-road.  The  graiutm  with  which  vne  are  likely  to  come  into  coio- 
petition,  witl  be  tho«e  of  M^UKachu^ctta  or  Maine,  as  from  those  puiiiL»  it  can  be 
eonvejcd  by  sea  to  Charleston  at  toaa  cxpoimc  than  from  any  ulhpr  quarrivs, 
■nioss  it  he  from  those  in  South  C&rulino.  'l*hr  cr&nitcs  froni  Mainu.  however, 
ira  not  in  much  esteem — hiung  fircnerally  uf  whitish  nppivirancn,  and  objt^ction- 
•ble  un  other  accounts,  llic  Quincy  )rranitc  is  much  admired  on  account  of  its 
color*  ood  the  superior  capscity  which  it  is  said  to  possess  of  resistance  to  ths 
action  of  Are  ;  but  un  this  account,  as  well  as  the  extm  cost  of  working  *^  ^^ 
VMoally  commands  about  10  per  cent,  more  than  the  other  sorts  of  New-Ji'njtlaDd 
granite.  Tht»  very  drrumKlancc,  which  render*  it  necessary  for  the  quurriers 
of  it  to  charge  thai  dilfrrencc  iu  order  to  realize  to  themselves  the  sAitie  net  pro- 
fit, mokes  it  olfto  more  expensive  lo  work,  as,  in  consequence  of  iib  tenacity*  it 
eannot  be  wrought  at  the  same  cost  as  some  other  granites  which  are  equally 
donnU*  tot  buildinif  purposes.  Wo  have  instituted  comparisons  with  pariicu- 
lor  ntttname  lo  the  Quinry  quarries,  because  Ibey  ore  amongst  the  most  eligibla 
ia  sitaation  for  tiie  shipment  of  stone  to  the  .Southern  states. 

When  large  contracts  are  Ui^ie  for  haniuitring  u;r»nite,  it  is  seldom  the  ease 
that  the  price  folU  below  the  cost  of  the  (rmnile  deliverod  on  Llie  spot  whore  it 
is  to  b«t  u*ed.  Forly-6ve  cents  per  superficial  foot  is  the  loweiit  rate  that  we 
have  beard  of  Those  who  may  contemplate  cDf^iging  in  this  onterprizc  in  Co> 
tmobia,  need  not  be  over  caj-cful  to  investigate  the  cost  of  hammering  (be  frran- 
its,  a*,  from  whatever  source  the  |rranitu  for  the  Custom  House  may  be  obLoiaed, 
tlis  certain  that  il  will  t>e  b.inimered  on  the  spot  which  the  liuilcling  will  occupy; 
Wu  we  moke  these  obttcrvitlionB  respecting  this  item,  and  &x  Ihu  pmbalilo  rat* 
of  charge,  in  order  tu  verity  the  eslinute  we  have  m:ide  uf  \he  ciilirc  cost  of 
granite  for  the  buihling.  if  it  is  prepared  for  ose  abroad,  it  wilt  not  onty  re- 
quire to  b«  cased  with  strips  of  wood,  secured  by  hoops  of  iron,  in  onler  to  pro- 
tect the  e«lges  from  injury,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  necessity  of  more  eorefal 
Widliny  ou  shipboard,  as  well  as  receiving  and  discharging  it,  it  will  supeiin- 
the  payment  of  extra  freight — which  extra  cliArgcB  would  also  pertain  to 
conveyance  of  it  by  rail-rotid. 

ft  is  quite  possible  that  the  columns  and  comice^s  and  other  omunental  ports 
oTtbn  building,  which  wLU  be  of  such  high  cost  as  to  rentier  the  diffarrnce  of 
freight,  and  the  extra  cost  of  casing,  but  small  in  proportion  to  their  value,  may 
nay  be  wrought  at  the  quarries,  and  in  such  cose,  indeed,  it  is  highly  important 
lo  as««ftain  whether  wo  cran  haiuraer  and  work  up  stone  as  cheaply  as  at  (he 
North.  For  the  reasons  already  assigned,  we  see  no  obstnrle  to  our  doing  it 
s*eacfaea{>er.  Labor  can  be  hod  alas  low  rates  or  lower — KubtiiKteuec  in  cheaper— 
ik*  cUmatc  and  temperature  are  tucli  a«  to  odiuii  of  uninterrupted  operations  at 
all  seoaoria — and  the  granites  we  have  may  be  worked  with  much  less  labor,  it 
bsiiur  recollected  that  some  of  those  described  by  Profe«sor  l*uumey  yield  vory 
nadily  to  the  chisel,  whilst  thry  at  the  same  time  possess  the  beauty  and  dur^ 
kilHy  dfBstroble  fur  building  matcnols.  It  must  bo  bonic  in  mind  that  Northern 
iiupments  of  granites  tu  the  .Suuth  are  burtlicnod  with  wharfage  at  both  ends  of 
ths  Mft  route,  and  marine  imnirance,  which  will  certainly  amount  to  more  ihan 
coal  of  hauling  from  the  roil-ruod  depot  iu  Charleston  to  any  point  within 

_  '•  nave  now  presented  lo  the  consideration  of  the  reader  almost  every  item 
t4  be  token  into  account  in  deroonslrating  our  ability  to  furnish  stone  of  good 
fuaUty.  at  the  lawesl  price,  ftir  the  new  (^uslom-housc ;  and  wc  hope  we  nave 
MOOCMwl  in  plaeing  the  mailer  in  a  Kuflicicntly  f^ivurablc  aspect  to  iiiJuce  the 
^■BBCIKeiaent  of  the  business.  The  Kite  already  purchased  fur  the  building. 
(Illariinon**  Wharves,)  is  now  under  k-nse  fur  nearly  three  yearn  from  the  pre- 
aatCiniP.  U  is  a  valuable  lease,  .-ind  as  it  is  altogether  unlikely  that  the  Go- 
vmnieiK  will  purchase  it,  we  may  pretmiiie  that  no  (ironito  will  be  wanted  on 
tfct  fpot,  iur  use,  for  nearly  three  years  to  como  ;  but  let  not  this  fact  cause  any 
saa  lo  slumber  who  wishes  to  secure  the  contract.  The  Cummissioners  ore 
now  adveriistag  fat  often — the  plans  for  tfaa  buildings  will  be  definitively  d»> 
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(erminRd  apoa  in  February  nrxt,  and  althoagh  the  offers  for  itone  are  now  caUod 
for  probably  not  po  much  with  a  view  of  cloaitiff  a  contract  for  it  aa  to  fix  upon 
the  kind  of  atone  to  b«  uaed  :  yet  euch  preliminnrieg  may  icon  be  entered  into 
aa  will  ultimately  give  diretion  to  the  contract  for  the  atone.  So  let  your  Co* 
lumbia  quarriere  be  on  the  look  oat — they  may  depend  upon  fiur  play  00  far 
as  the  Commiistonvnt  are  conrerned.  BuHton  hiui  hprn  allowed  lu  build  her 
CuBtom-Houacof  Granile — and  New- York  of  Marble,  both  of  them  at  cnormotu 
cost ;  but  no  doubt  when  Charleaton  is  conftidcred,  economy  will  be  the  order 
of  the  dav.  and  elTorls  wiU-be  made  in  aomc. quarters  to  find  for  ue  a  cheaper 
•tone.  But  let  un  stand  up  for  Carolina  Granite.  If  cuilable  efforts  are  made 
by  our  HeprosentatiTes  in  Conj^css — usini;  their  influence  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treuaury,  by  the  Cummiiisioiicni,  and  by  uur  own  citizens,  it  will  be 
accorded  to  uh  ;  and  if  we  auccued,  it  will  funn  an  era  in  our  indualri.-il  historr. 
Aa  tl  may  not  bo  unintereatinf;  to  state  the  cost  of  Home  of  tbe  principal  public 
buildingei  in  this  country,  we  make  some  quotations,  touching  this  point,  from  the 
valuable  work  put  forth  by  the  Hon.  Kot>ert  Dale  Owen,  Cliairman  of  the  Buildinf 
Commitloe  of  the  Smithsnnian  Institute,  and  to  which  we  beg  to  refer  enquirora 
for  much  of  valuable  information  on  the  topics  which  we  have  brought  to  their 
notioo.  Of  the  public  buildings  in  Waiihinj»ton  and  cUcwhere,  he  reckona  tbe 
coat  aa  follows  :  "  1'hc  Capitol  (which  is  built  of  Sandiitone  from  Acquia  (.'reek, 
Virginia.)  including  the  cost  of  re-building  aAer  its  partial  deatruction  in  18t4| 
and  the  laying  out  of  ita  grounds,  $2,(I59,.573 — the  Troasury  building,  of  the 
same  mnterial,  964fl,743 — tlui  Patent  OtTire,  of  the  same,  9417,&50 — the  Gon«- 
ral  Post  Office,  of  Marble  from  New- York,  $462,76&— the  New. York  Cuatom- 
House,  of  Marble,  9960,000— the  Doaton  CasLom-Housc,  of  Granite,  8T76,00O. 
not  including  the  price  of  ihc  loi,  nor  the  very  heavy  cost  incurred  in  preparing 
for  the  stone  foundations — thcs<>  two  itcniH  nmounting  to  $300,000,  unA  making 
the  total  cost  $1,076,000.  Tlie'two  porticoes  and  dome  of  this  building,  cost, 
according  to  the  statement  of  the  architect,  $210,000  The  United  States  Bank 
building  (now  the  Custom- House,)  in  l*hiladelphia,  of  Marble,  cost  $2S7,4&t^ 
the  Girard  College,  of  Marble.  $1,437,800  ;  Trinity  Church  in  New- York,  of 
new  red  Sandstone,  about  $33S,000,  of  which  about  one-third  was  expended  oa 
itn  tower  and  spire.  The  Smithsotiian  buildings,  of  the  some,  will  be  about 
$31(i.OOO/' 

And  now  what  is  wanting  to  set  this  Granite  bait  in  motion  in  Rtehland'  la 
it  eapitall  tt  can  be  easily  obtained — we  are  ready  to  embark  in  it  here.  A  com- 
pany can  easily  be  formed,  if  private  individuals  are  unwilling  to  g  1  into  it  atone. 
The  approaching  Session  of  tbe  l^giiiUture  will  bring  to  your  town  many  who 
will  join  you,  if  it  \»  deairod,  and  you  will  bring  the  matter  to  their  notice.  Let 
then  tbe  effort  l>e  made,  and  if  other  sufficient  motives  cannot  h4>  found  for  en- 
tering into  this  promising  enterprise,  on  a  targe  scale,  with  the  determinstioo 
to  mute  a  trial  of  what  can  be  done  in  this  way,  let  Lhose  monuments  of  our 
•famw— the  (yflpitol  Gate  Posts — transported  by  «ra  and  hnd,  from  Narthem 
QmMrruM,  to  your  inland  town,  whose  foundation  is  Granite,  arouse  within  us  a 
determined  spirit  of  enterprise.  It  is  liigh  time  tliat  we  should  disencumber 
ourselves  of  that  vile  lethargy  which  causes  ue  to  be  so  miserably  dejiendanl 
Upon  foreign  skill  and  enterprize- 

To  one  other  subject  we  desire  to  invite  attention — the  recognized  mode  of 
awasuring  granite.  It  will  be  seen,  on  reference  to  Shaw's  work,  that  at  a 
convention  of  stone  quarriers  held  in  Boston  some  years  ago.  certain  rules  of 
meaaurement  were  adopted,  and  which,  we  believe,  are  still  adhered  to.  Theae 
meafluroments  relate  to  hammered  and  chiseled  granite.  They  should  be  fa- 
miliar to  those  engaging  in  tbe  businesi.  And  now  as  to  the  quarrying  of 
granite.  "Anyaltpmpt  to  recount  the  history  of  the  art,  <say«  Burgoyne) 
"would  oblige  Uh  to  extend  our  retrospect  to  a  very  early  date,  perhaps  we 
should  say  to  a  dateless  period — to  call  to  mind  the  structural  wonders  of  Tyre, 
Sidon,  and  of  Thebes  ;  and  to  close  history  with  the  confession  that,  however 
the  mechanical  modes  of  wiettling  the  wrought  maifses  may  have  mroived  im- 
provement in  modem  times,  the  primitive  methods  and  tools  of  the  quarrymen 
and  of  the  mason  have,  if  we  except  the  introduction  of  gunpowder,  become  no 
more  altered  in  our  hands  than  liavo  the  chiselled  works  of  the  ancient  acul^ 
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t  ■orpaaitd  by  the  productiona  nf  later  jcntB.  The  impIcmenU  em- 
plurtixl  (ot  qaanying  hj  mere  ntanuoj  Ubor  are  ainiply  the  ilt:dge  liamiuer  or 
maflct,  tbi*.  borer  or  chifcl,  and  the  wedges,  besidcii  trucks,  surJt  Kvarinc  sa  may 
b«  required  to  facitilat>^  the  romoval  of  the  blorka  when  detarhed.  Of  th«ie, 
the  only  one  wbirh  nccdii  any  df<Hcriplion  ii  the  chisel,  which  in  an  iron  rod 
with  a  aleel  cutting  end,  welded  atone  extremity  and  iSattenod  to  a  wedgo- 
like  forra  on  the  ot  her.  The  iinplcniuntB  used  in  blaHttng  are  of  a  limitarly 
nmple  charaefer,  and  consist  of  the  boror  or  jumping  tool,  the  scroper  for  clear- 
mil  **>«  ^J**!*  of  the  chips  produced,  the  claying  hnr  lor  driving  in  dry  clay  if  tlio 
bole  be  too  damp  for  the  tmnQcdiate  introductic^n  of  the  charge,  tbe  needle, 
which  is  driven  into  the  charge,  and  rt'iiiainx  whili*  tht-  hole  in  tilled  up  with 
•tones,  Aic,  so  that,  when  altimstely  withdrawn,  a  channel  is  preserved  com- 
municating directly  with  the  powder.  While  the  ne>edle,  which  is  a  long,  thin 
copper  rod,  remains  in  its  place,  the  space  around  it  is  fdled  up,  by  means  of  the 
tiamping-bar,  with  stones,  &c."  It  is  a  singular  fact  t}iat  some  o(  the  most  r»> 
ceatly  iBtrodorcd  improvements  in  quarrying  and  boring,  which  were  brought 
boat  the  mme«  of  Germany  as  novelties,  were  in  use,  as  baa  been  lately  ascer- 
taiaed,  centuries  ago  in  China. 

Finally,  let  ub  see  what  will  be  dtmf. — not  talked  about — in  this  matter  of  fur- 
BuhiDK  granite  for  the  new  Cuxtom  House, 

Let  the  huainesB  of  quarrving  be  but  licgtm,  on  a  large  acale,  and  with  good 
management,  it  must  succeed  and  prove  very  proAlakle.  Tliere  will  be  no  lack- 
ing ol  demand  for  the  Mone.  We  must  before  long  have  at  least  a  new  Stale 
House  in  Columbia,  for  the  miserable  old  bam  which  now  annually  encloses  the 
issembled  wijHlum  uf  the  Htute.  is  utterly  unworthy  for  the  purpose.  Hope- 
hlly  will  we  wait  further  developments. 


1.— aOOTHKRN  MANUB-ACTUttES. 

"Rit  following  article  from  the  LauitvUle  Jourtui  will  lead  to  very  interesting 
Mflsciiotts  in  tbe  minds  of  the  thoughtful : 

TAB  raooKEss  or  tiik  cottom  MAxrFAcrtrRB  eorrn  amd  west. 

It  is  DOW  bat  a  few  years  since  public  attention  was  called  to  the  vast  natural 
■dvantagee  at  various  pointa  in  the  valley  of  the  Mtsaiflaippi,  for  the  manufnclure 
of  the  great  staple  of  that  valley.  The  csaayB  and  discussiona  on  the  subject 
thai  liav«  appeared  in  this  and  other  journals,  have  satisfied  every  reading  and 
thinking  man  in  the  country  that  the  chief  seats  of  cotton  manufacture  are  to  bo 
DB  and  near  the  cotton  and  wheat  fields,  Already  we  see  indications  of  the  re- 
ralta  of  these  opinion!  in  the  condition  of  the  Eastern  mills.  In  a  few  yoara 
■ore  J*nglish  capitalists  and  operatives  will  h.ivc  ancerL'tined  our  superior  ad- 
fastagea,  and  the  mills  of  (ilaagow  .ind  Manrhcatrr  will  be  gradually  Atnppf>d, 
inpanLory  to  a  removal  of  money,  men  and  mnrhincry,  to  points  within  our 
UUtat  where  more  can  be  eflccted  by  the  force  af  each. 

We  aak  the  attenlivu  consideration  of  the  reader  to  the  following  extract  from 
a  abf*  editorial  in  the  last  Dry  Goods  Reporter: 

"  At  the  present  moment,  among  the  producers  of  cloth  in  those  sections— 
aunHy.  the  Northern  and  Middle  States — -which  have  hitherto  been  regarded  ae 
the  duaf  seats  of  numufacturinir  industry,  thorn  appears  to  be,  and  doul>tU-ss  la, 
•ottaUung  less  of  that  prosperity  which,  upon  an  avi'ra[,'r.  thn)urThout  the  whole 
ceanliy,  la  anusually  marked  ;  the  value  of  raw  m.iteriala  baa  risen  diitpropor- 
tionaiefy  to  the  price  of  fobrica,  and,  although  tbe  demand  for  the  latter  is  good, 
lbs  supply  ia  more  than  equul  to  it.  llial  is  to  say,  notwithMnntling  the  raw 
■McrUJ  ia  very  high,  and  mannfacturera  compliin  of  inadequate  pnces,  they 
Bncrtbdeea  bay  and  work  up  a  larcer  quantity  of  raw  maichal  than  over  be- 
fore, in  the  face  of  enhanced  cxportations  of  rival  productions.  This  ia  an  ano- 
Bialy  wbirh  puxzles  niuiiy  ;  but,  if  we  reflect  upon  the  cauava  which  are  in  op^ 

ntliaB  to  Miinulftle  compc^ucm,  w«  uiive  «t  •omcihing  Like  a  solution. 
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■wMt  iMn»««d  —riaiiMy.  wd  will  praiiBe*  ai  pwhifcly 
V  par  ««^  battw  «ltBaUgv.  Tha  eiiapcCilicm  fiam  Ihu  4f  luutar  is  evny  wiy 
MtadMHil »  JiaiBiiih  cka  old  nvgiB  balwMB  tb«  cost  of  raw  maieiiaj  and  tktf 
«f  UiKA.  TWttfofc  tbaae  «ld  commmmti  wba  had  f—chtd  ^  ■"'"t'nfw  mm* 
^^^minfhAtytaaiAwwtkiWKmip^twftbo^  ma4  gtr9  jUMm  to  mam  warn- 
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af  Ihat  ftptt  hM  been  »  nerdiant,  aad  eoUoa 
^'m  —  WWt  mhooij  on  Uui  ■iih)ect. 

IfeMt  w«  ««•  «■  exceaa  Of  9Mi,MO.^)O0  u  thr>  product  nf  iht*  rolloa  cto^  af 
IM^'M  a««r  that  of  lS4»-'49.  Tbia  thirty  million*  of  Aotiw  would  pot  op  tf 
kiHMk  «m1  i^ttip  «M«ffc  milla  to  change  from  five  to  lU  hiudied  thocwnJ  was 
•f  ««M««  iaiD  MMnecDtUmdotfa.  Moat  of  the  money  would  be  apentai  baa*  fer 
,  and  woald  consrqaentlj  be  re-producing  cotton  mtOa.  Thm 
m  UUa  thirty  millioni  of  dollar*  every  year,  and  in«t«ad  of  CmH^ 
mticy  of  capital,  woald  feel  the  itimulattng  inClueuces  of  a  eedse- 
li««  hoaw  rwatoyed  capital.  In  ten  yeura.  thr  Having  in  carryinK  cotton  cloth, 
mfi  ftf«*J  for  "M  cotton  cloth-makers  in  unnataral  directions  about  the  worid, 
wfcl  tttttd  and  equip  cotton  mill*  enoue[h  to  comume  our  entire  crop,  and  we 
i^HM  then  have  a  monopoly  of  cuUon  cloth  a«  well  as  of  raw  cuUon. 

TWpM|ile  of  the  8outh  would  thm  bf  buny  at  homr  inntrad  of  running  off 
■kChUnaM-  'Ilic  ■ireara  of  PactoloB  would  then  run  by  their  ▼cry  di>ori,  and 
liMi  ttottU  fiml  iia  golden  tanda  richer  than  tho«e  undf  r  the-  Sacr&mrnto. 

YW  eaailrr  will  not  fail  to  note  what  ia  stated  in  the  extract  abore  about  the 
glMMr  eAriency  of  new  cotton  maehineiy.     Twenty  per  cent,  advantage  ia 

Th*  !£■•••€»  milla  hare  now  the  advantaj^e  of  oqr  own  only  in  system.     TTiia 

.—^  u^  ahall  a(Km   obtain,  arul   then  we  shall   hear  no  home  croakings  and 

A  the  profitableness  or  advantagea  of  home  cotton  mills. 
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noVKMBJfT  IN  NSW-OKLRANS. 

rvTlhe  rvmimittoe,  Mr.  Benjamin  stated  that  at  the  last  meeting 

;-;^— ^^^*  re^Committnr  was  n|)pointef)  to  prepare  an  address  to  the 

Mh»X«m4  States,   soliriljng  aid  in  the  Trhuanlcprc  enterprise,  of 

'■■•^•■•(Mr.  Benjamin)  was  appointed  (liairman.     The  Coromit- 

k^A  Wn  aUe  lo  prepare  the  address,  but  he  had  drawn  op  a  report, 

■■■"'  "monnt  of  information  to  the  citizens  of  Ncw-Orlcana, 

I  Uid  liefarc  thorn 

I  riad  hia  report,  which  ia  very  volominoQs,  and  highly  is* 


It  \m  verj  tbly  drawn  up,  ami  contains  a  lari^  number  of  importanl 
hcts,  with  which  vrc  nxrc  |trrviouiily  unocau&mtetl.  It  full;  PXpL'tiiiB  the  n^ 
tare  kOd  lulTaDlagCM  of  Iht-  oriffinal  zraiil,  (ur  thn  right  of  vtaj  acrt>»8  (he  fiith- 
■mi  of  Tehtuntepec,  and  the  transfer  of  all  thfse  ri;Q;hts  and  pri*ili'|Trf  to  th» 
IroAtAea  of  iko  pcnuuiK-iit  Coiainitteo  in  Nvw-Urtcani,  with  power  to  nuko  & 
tnuiftfer  of  them  to  «  compou/aa  toon  as  one  ia  fDrmed.  Tho  utidea  of  agn** 
mcnt  with  Mr.  Haigout  ate  all  given. 

The  report  vna  uopted,  and  Mr  Benjamin  itotrd  that  aU  difTirullie*  and 
doubtff  in  reganl  Lo  the  unterprixu  wvrc  removed,  and  that  it  only  rDmaincd  for 
the  citizens  of  New-OrU'anH  tu  act.  Thi.*  disposal  ot  tlie  tondit  along  the  routii, 
eoDiinucd  Mr  U.,  will  in  time  more  than  pay  for  the  rood,  and  the  work  will 
commrnce  paying  aa  soon  as  Ihc  company  organizes.  The  cuiupajiy  can  imme- 
diately start  a  coinmunicaLioii  across,  by  means  of  miilea  and  carriatrPSi  and  • 
coDftidcrablfl  portion  of  the  California  Lravol  ran  be  secured  at  once.  Tbe  town* 
which  will  •prinK  up  at  each  end  of  the  road  will  be  the  proporty  of  tlio  com* 
pony,  and  the  sale  of  lots  will  produce  a  large  sum  of  money- 
Mr.  Benjamin  sialef)  tlut  it  was  nrK-essary  to  raiac  some  twenty  or  thirty 
llumsuid  dollars  for  pmiient  uses  in  making  surrrys,  ftc. 

It  was  moved  that  the  committee  open  an  olfice  for  the  purpose  of  receivtng 
tubscrtptioQs  to  the  stock  of  the  company,  which  waa  now  8ure  tu  he  orgsnixed. 
Sabscnbers  are  to  pay  in  five  per  cent,  on  thu  amount  aubscribed,  the  name  to 
be  crtdited  to  them  when  the  books  of  the  company  are  opened.  The  motion 
pniTaUed- 

Mr.  Matliews  ofTcTcU  a  resolution,  appointini;  a  committee  of  twenty  cilix«afl 
to  wait  on  the  Oovrrnor,  and  Hnlicit  him  to  rait  nn  eitra  session  of  the  Iiegtfla* 
tura  tmmediatoly,  with  a  view  of  liaving  the  general  corporation  laws  altorad, 
and  a  charter  given  to  the  company.     The  resolution  was  adopted. 

U  was  moved  that  a  committee  often  eittaens  !>•  appointed  to  drafl  a  roemtH 
sal  and  obtain  the  signatures  of  all  our  citizens,  praying  for  an  extra  session  of 
the  Legislature.  The  niPiuoriaJ  is  to  he  carried  up  by  the  comioittoc  of  twenty, 
and  prcaeotod  to  the  Uovornor.     The  motion  was  adopted. 

The  privileges  obtained  from  the  grantees  of  the  Mexican  Goremment  coa- 
■ill: 

1.  Of  tbe  excluAive  right  of  catabjiahing  a  communication  by  steam  arroasthe 
Isthmus  of  Tehuantepcc  by  the  canals  and  rail-rouda,  or  improvement  of  natural 
watar  coarsea.     The  rtuht  ia  (granted  furtiixly  yeani. 

S.  Of  a  grant  in  fee-sunple  of  ten  Ir-^i^ueo  of  land  on  each  side  of  the  lino  of 
commtuiicatioQ,  making  about  livo  millions  of  acres. 

S.  Of  exemption  from  any  contributions  or  taxt-n  on  travelers  or  merchandise 
EBtnositu,  fur  a  terra  of  fifty  ycnrR  ;  and  exemption  from  I  niosport  duly,  freights, 
Sghlarwc,  tonnage,  or  any  other  class  of  dues. 

4-  Ofthe  right  lo  foreigners  to  acquire  real  property  and  exercise  any  trada 
•t  calling,  even  miniugt  within  fifly  leases  on  either  Hide  of  the  line  of  transit. 

5.  Of  an  exemption  from  all  duty  on  agricultural  implements,  and  implements 
lor  the  arts,  for  twenty  yeartt ;  and  on  all  articles  of  subsistence,  clothing,  fUr- 
tdture,  and  other  Ihingb  u>«eful  for  the  construction  and  embellishment  of  houses, 
(h  au  years  from  thn  cstoblialuncnl  of  the  colony. 

6.  Of  making  all  works  necessary  for  aholter  and  use,  fortresses  and  wore- 
hODMa,  in  two  porta,  one  at  each  end  of  the  lino,  to  bo  selected  by  the  grantee. 

The  grant  of  tbe  above  privileges  was  originally  made  to  Jose  f  lanty.  by  whom 
lA  waa  subsequently  conveyed  to  Mr.  Hnrgoiis  of  this  city.  This  committoe 
haw  obtained  a  conditional  rcloose  from  Mr.  Hargoua,  of  which  thb  following  is 
IB  ovtlina : — 

I.  Mr  HargouK  secures  to  the  citizens  of  New-Orleans  a  preference  in  carry- 
iaf  out  tbe  cntcqirito.and  give  them  two  yeora  within  which  to  organise  a  com- 
pany for  that  purpose. 

S.  To  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  difTerent  disposal  of  the  grant  in  the  in- 
iRval,  Mr.  Hargous  makes  conveyance  of  it  to  the  trustees  who  are  authorized 
to  convey  it  to  the  contemplated  company,  if  formed  within  the  limit  ofthe  last 
two  years.  At  the  tnd  of  tint  lime  Ihu  trustees  were  to  convey  it  back  to  Mr. 
Uargoua,  if  there  should  bo  a  future  of  organization. 
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5.  Mr.  Hari^MUi  choosm  for  trusieen  persons  who  are  citlzent  of  New-Or- 
leanst  and  who  should  bf  approved  by  the  cammttl»e. 

4.  Mr.  H&rgou*  U  to  rroeive  for  his  pnvileftds,  lands,  Are,  one-third  of  tho 
stock  of  ihc  couiciiiplaird  cumpnnv.  not,  however,  to  exceed  three  milHons  of 
dollars.  For  ttiiti  purpodn  it  'u  aasumcd  that  it  would  cost  about  86,000,000  to 
can7  uul  the  work-  The  capital  proposed  was  therefore  fixed  at  96,000,000; 
one-lhird  fur  Mr.  Hargous  and  iwo-lhirdi  for  subscribers. 

Bnt  it  waa  also  provided  that  iftho  work  could  be  done  forless  than  $6,000,000, 
Mr.  Hattfooa  was  to  have  ehares  to  the  amount  of  only  une>half  of  the  real  cost, 
»>  a*  tube  cntit]«d  to  one>third  of  the  whole  number  of  sharea  and  no  more  If 
Ihe  estimated  cost  of  96,000,000  were  exceeded,  then  any  further  sum  required 
wu  to  be  raised  by  loan,  and  Mr.  Hargoas'  sharen  were  to  bear  onc-lhird  of  the 
burden  of  the  loan,  so  as  on  all  occasions  and  in  any  event  to  keep  unimpaired 
the  orisinal  proportion  agreed  on,  vix.  :— oue-third  for  Mr.  Hargous,  and  two* 
tliirdfl  u>t  subscribers. 

6.  Mr  Hnrgotis  was  to  be  reimbursed  for  his  advance  of  half  a  million,  but 
instead  of  cash  he  was  to  receive  only  one-foarth  of  it  when  the  company  should 
be  actually  organized,  and  the  rvniainder  in  one,  two,  and  three  yearn  from  thai 
date. 

Pursuant  to  these  agreeroents  a  deed  of  trust  of  the  privileges  possesaed  by 
Mr-  HargDus  haa  been  executed  to  the  following  gentlenien,  viz.  : — heler  Con- 
rey,  Jr.,  Leonard  Mathews,  J.  P.  llenjarain,  8.  J.  Petem,  J,  M.  Lapeyre,  and 
Beraanl  Fallon,  and  the  control  of  the  enterprise  of  a  Tehuantepec  railway  is 
now  vested  in  the  City  of  New-Orleans,  for  a  term  which  will  expire  on  the  2d 
davof  May,  A.  D.  1S68. 

In  relation  to  the  depth  of  the  water  at  the  mouth  of  the  Coataacalcoas  the  re- 
port aays,  that  careful  surveys  show  that  tho  mouth  ofthe  river  has  "fourteen  and 
a  half  feet  depth  at  low  water,  for  a  width  of  fifty  feet,  and  that  tho  water  gradualiy 
ahoala  on  each  side  of  this  pass  to  thirteen  and  twelve  and  a  half  feet,  which 
latter  depth  is  maintained  through  a  pass  3fi0  feet  wide  This  bar,  moreover,  is 
of  rock,  and  only  eighty  feet  thick,  admitting  easily  of  being  deepened,  if  necea- 
•ary.  But  its  preaent  depth  ia  entirely  sulTicicnt  tat  a  Urge  class  of  steamships, 
anil  all  doubt  ia  now  removed  on  the  gulf  shore." 

Major  Barnard,  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  examination  of  the  harbor  on  the 
Paciltc  coast,  reported  to  the  committee  that  be  considered  himself  warranted  in 
aaauriug  thvin  that  tho  entire  enterprise  wag  feasible,  provided  a  harbor  could  be 
found  on  the  Pacific  coast.  He  had  alao  nigeeated  his  impression  that  the  road- 
stead on  the  Pacific  coast  would  suffice  for  all  commercial  purposes,  even  if  no 
harbor  cuuld  bv  found.  7'he  committee  have  now  the  satisfaction  to  report  that 
this  impresaion  has  been  conlimied  since  .Mnj.  Barnard  Ir  A  for  New- York,  where 
he  has  nuule  arrangcmcnlB  for  thu  survey,  as  shown  by  the  following  extract  of 
ft  letl0X  to  tho  committee,  doted  on  the  Stith  of  September,  1 B50  : 

'*  I  was  well  aware,  and  represented  the  fact  to  you,  that  a  large  part  of  onr 
intercourse  with  Mexico  during  the  war  was  carried  on  in  this  very  way,  in  face 
of  the  violent  iiorthers  which  prevail  in  the  gulf.  AUo,  that  sleaniers  enter  no 
harbor  at  Chagrcs,  but  lay  otfas  unprotected  as  they  would  be  at  Tcbuantcpec, 
and  that  evi?n  at  Panama  they  lay  out  in  an  open  pulf.  I  could  not  feci  much 
doubt  about  the  matter,  therefore  ;  yet,  not  being  a  aeaman,  I  could  not  speak 
with  the  coafidenco  which  profrssional  knowlrdge  would  have  given  me.  fSince 
that  time  I  have  consulted  several  naval  ofTirerH  well  ^ualifird  to  give  an  opinion 
on  the  subject.  Among  others,  (^npt.  Porter,  uf  thv  Georgia  ;  Lieut,  Muury,  of 
Washington,  and  Lieut.  Kadford,  who  has  roaiiteil  along  the  shores  of  the  gulf 
of  Tt'hu.intpppc  Thry  all,  without  any  hesitation  or  qualification,  express  their 
belief  in  tho  practicability  of  the  matter.  Capt  Porter  thinks  that  it  is  abetter 
place  than  Chu^rea  for  steamers  to  touch,  as  the  strong  wind«(and  in  this  they 
■11  BgiAB)  uc  off  the  land." 
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AM  MMcvmaion  to  thk  hxiohti  or  pupocatkpxtl. 

Tbb  foliowni;  p&p«r,  prepared  by  Edward  TtKnntim,  Gsq.,  attache  t^tfie  BritUli  Lega- 
tkm  io  Ueiica,  haj  beeo  kiiidlj  rumuhed  ax  throagb  our  meemod  rdlow-citisai.  B.  J. 
TontaQ,  nvw  in  that  oty.  It  ia  Tull  of  iDten^at  and  nov^ty,  aud  we  cuald  wUh  oar  dtj- 
teoa  were  more  dupoaed  to  raniiltsrixe  tbein>cl¥e3  with  Uexicaaacener^  bj  actual  iravel 
Utio  the;i'  now  are.  We  slioiilil  like  for  a  liult:  wliUe  Ui  nrerac  the  interminable  north- 
««rd  traTttt,  and  think  ibat  tbcra  are  <jntt«  iadaccmoDta  eooogh  id  do  ao. — (Ed.) 


Or  tba  18tb  May.  1S30,  a  party  of  el^bi  of 

m  attnad  ttmm  Ucxico  with  the  detenntoa- 

laaa  t£aa»mf6aglha  aac«at  gf  Popocatepetl. 

We  eoaautadof  three  En^Uabman,  one  Bfiw- 

aiaa,  two  flpaaiarda  and  two  Mexioana.  The 

Euataa  and  one  uT  dio  Mexkaoa  bad  oouie 

fiUD  PnaUa  to  juiu  uur   party.      Uy  two 

l^jiik  ■■iipaiiiimii  and  tbe  RaMiaB  were 

■ea  aplMn  t  was  well  ac^iuainted  with,  and 

— duramit  and  energy  I  bad  full 

Tftin|tfove.  however,  oor  neu- 

timgth,  w*  weei  iaio  regular  tramiog 

inl  three  weeha  bebre  the  day  fixed  for 

OTpeditieii.  taking  walks  of  froia  aiaieen 

twM^y  milea  a  day,  nuich  to  the  anooiah- 

of  the  Mrnrana,  whoae  apathetic  aoula 

MC  iiM^ia*  whel  could  be  tbe  mean- 

or  etifecl  of  oar  rapid  wanderioge  to  and 

With  WKh  dlffiirol^  I  waa  enabled  lo 

•D  wMAUeol  £agUah  barometer  of 

'a^  baaidca  which,  I  providod  myacir 

nau  geod  thacnometefa,  ood  a  couple 

tea-  the  purpoaaof  hoUtng  wau>T,  in 

lo  take  tbe  boi^i  of  the  momoain 

by  the  bammeier  and  by  tbe  degreea  of 

tbaniM«eter  at  boiling- wr«ter  poiaL 

6m  eleven  l^-aguca  of  oor  jeoriMy 
yarihruiad  by  diligeafie  to  Miroilorea.  a 
marafaetofy,  directed  by  a 
I  gave  na  a  Hioit  exceUent 
kftakhtC  which  we  pathapa  enjoy  od  the 
tmtm  froaa  the  aaaffXeiioa  that  we  thonld  ctr- 
lainly  fet  judiing  ao  good  doriai;  the  real  of 
aua^mimaa.  To  thia  place  wc had  aent  on 
Mr  b«Ma»  which  we  now  nwonted,  and  eon* 
0mmAmtrjmMnMy  ia  the  hacienda,  or  larmof 
TkaartL  aboM  five  leaguea  failber.  where 
•*  were  topaas  the  oighL  For  beds  wc  were 
^^BMt  at  •  loaa ;  for  aaeh  amu  bad  brougbt  hit 
^^^■pp^  mita  eoDaiani^  of  a  bsfiio  akin  and  a 
^^^becpeUa  erereoat,  which  ia  the  bed  I  hare 
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geuerally  carried  aboat  with  B>e  in  trmvelii^ 
on  huncbarjc  io  this  country,  and  on  which  I 
have  aometioMia  alcpt  vei^  aooadly.  UerCr 
boweTftf,  [  waa  aol  quite  so  farlunate,  either 
Cram  the  coostani  paasing  aud  repaaaiiuflf 
people  throDgh  oor  room,  ur  (rrmi  the  aJmoai 
foTcriah  aazioty  I  fell  a3  u>  the  poanLility  o( 
our  accompliahiog  the  aaceni  of  the  mountaia. 
Xadeed,  before  we  Icl^  Mexico,  there  had 
been  »o  much  rain,  which  oTcoaiee  had  (aJ 
ten  in  snow  on  the  mouotain,  (hat  our  frienda 
bad  made  a  joke  of  our  attnnptttig  the  m- 
coot,  and  our  own  eyaa  comdaced  lu  that 
the  anow  hod  Mldom  been  ao  li>w.  The 
owner  of  the  utate  of  Tamans.  who  bad 
himaetr  auceeeded  in  reacbiag  the  lop  of 
Popocatepetl  on  five  difiereot  oooatioaa,  now 
gave  hia  decided  opiniao,  that  we  vhould  be 
aoabia  lo  gat  op  at  this  aoason,  and  thai  we 
bad  at  least  better  wait  a  day  ai  hia  house 
with  ihe  hope  of  aoiac  of  the  snow  maltiaf » 
and  to  give  bim  time  Lo  procure  the  iwiomaaij 
g^idea.  Thein&ateloTeofdel^oftheUeai- 
caaa  is  proverbial ;  I  oeverhavo  bad  tbe  good 
Ibrtune  lo  aee  any  people  who  could  eaduifl 
reoiaitung  so  long  ai  une  time  without  any  «ij]. 
pbi^mtnt  whatever,  evfla,  I  bdleve,  of  their 
imaghiation.  I  qaeataou  much  whether  dio 
silent  and  solitary  system  would  have  half 
tlie  effect  span  them  that  it  hai  upon  the 
more  conrgetic  and  impatient  nnmhi  of  the 
North.  We  therefore  delerniined  to  naiat 
lli'u  pro|>enaiiy  to  inaction,  and  ioaisted  opoo 
moving  on  wanla.  At  7  o'clock  en  the  mom- 
tog  of  the  19lh,  w*  were  on  horsobeck,  and 
went  to  Auteoamee,  a  large  village  abooi  a 
mile  from  Tamaria,  where  we  waited  aome' 
time,  while  some  of  our  rotnpoiiioim  went  to 
Biaaa,  others  procured  a  guide,  ood  wr.  true 
Engltahmeo,  brought  somo  bvef  Car  moking^ 
bee&noaka,  for  iear  our  aiock  of  proviaioaa 
TOUU. 
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ndglrt  nm  vliurt  in  ciie  we  mij-ht  have  to 
wait  Bome  ds^i  before  we  coald  get  up  Uic 
moantaui.  Tl>e  piide  wa  obtained  herr 
w»  ih?  mto  wlioftrM  ilcac«nded  tba  enter 
oT  Poporatfprll  wiiliout  «d;  aMlaUinee  but 
Uiat  or  a  atkk  ;  and  now  tliat  t  Itave  aeen 
the  eralar  myself,  I  cannot  but  coDfcM  dial 
U  wu  ■  bold  uiulertoking.  Our 'road  now 
begin  to  ascend  rn|tiillv,  iiiul  was  t educed  to 
■  mouDUin-patU  ttiruu^  ilic  uvi»i  ma^i5 
cent  wouda  uf  spruce,  fir  and  cedar.  Wo 
una  agreed,  ibat  even  if  wc  wure  diaap- 
pointed  Ui  lUe  niitn  object  of  our  expedition, 
the  delii^iTul  lenAQiion  we  Telt  (mm  tlic 
froalineaa  of  tLc  air,  and  the  porfumc  of  tlic 
wood*,  and  tke  grandly  piclures<|DO  at>d  ever- 
Tarying  viewa  uf  ilie  broken  sJdea  of  the 
maauuio,  and  of  the  cultivated  plain  be- 
neath, amply  rt-paid  us  for  the  trouble  wc 
had  taken.  At  every  step  Popocatepetl 
became  more  miyeatic,  nod  our  reverence 
for  IstaiaiLuatl  asrnpidly  diminisiied,  though 
trom  Meako  bodi  appoor  to  be  nboQt  the 
•ane  sUcrtbo  "WMte  Lady"  being  mneh 
Bfuirrr  than  iu  loftier  neighbor.  After  going 
on  tbis  way  for  abnat  live  leagnra,  and  cross- 
iDg  some  hills  with  little  more  than  a  scanty 
paalure  for  the  cattle  wKicb  wandered  over 
ihcjni  we  came  a{>un  a  wotxl  whosu  peculiar 
•nd  atrange  rboraL'ier  tuld  as  ilint  wo  were 
eloa«  to  the  liruiu  ofvegeCaUoti.  The  trees, 
tbongb  generally  large,  were  all  of  tbem 
more  or  lesa  damaged  by  the  lightning  and 
wiml;  some  with  branches  torn  off,  oilien 
aplit  from  loptu  buUum,  more  turn  up  by  thu 
roola.  so  aa  cunstuutly  ui  obitract  the  way, 
and  others  remaiuing  mere  bare  poles  with- 
out citker  broficltcs  or  bark,melancbo1y  rem- 
nonia  uf  former  hcaaty.  1  would  have  given 
nod)  to  hove  seen  a  violent  ifauiMlerstorni 
in  this  spot,  for  it  neetus  that  in  dcscendinf} 
frmn  the  mountain  it  is  bore  tbey  spcttd  tlirir 
fini  furv,  OS  if  rqnicing  in  having  found 
aorarUitng  to  destroy.  The  anil  here  wua 
Baithing  but  black  ashen,  evidently  ibntwn 
ool  m  former  tiniea  from  the  crater.  For- 
tmately  lor  us,  though  it  wai  raining  a  gootl 
dealt  ihe  tutare  or  the  aoil  pravenied  its  be 
aamiay  lUfrpery,  a<  Is  gmeralJy  very  much 
the  CMS  in  the  ordinary  paths  in  this  eouo- 
By. 

In  the  midst  of  these  ghosia  of  tr<VH  was 
the  bsbititioQ  in  which  we  wore  deaiined 
ti>  paae  Ibt  night  i  it  w«a  no  morv  thao  « 


sheplierd'a  hut.  mere  pntea  laid  toged 
and  the  iatenitices  more ur  le«sfilled  upi 
grasa.  As  for  our  borscs,  wc  were  obli 
to  leave  them  in  ilie  open  air,  bari^ 
boKlj  flDDUgh  Tonm  for  nurselvea;  iba 
did  BOl  seem  to  buBct  from  it,  nar  were  1 
touched  by  the  wolves,  wbo  were  bowU 
about  us  daring  both  llie  nights  wo 
there,  bnt  who  were  easily  frightened  aw^ 
hy  a  couple  of  shots  I  gol  up  nbottt  niidnig^ 
Iu  (iru  iu  the  air.  VVc  arrived  at  iliis  pU 
dtguified  with  the  iinmc  of  the  "  Hancttu  < 
TlaiDBcas,"  at  about  3  o'clock  in  the  a(W 
noon :  and  whiln  utben  were  collecting  wood 
ta  make  a  lire  for  the  parpoac  of  mmkJn 
aooie  of  iho  beefsteaks  we  had  bongbt  « 
Amccanieo,!  set  op  my  barometer  and  fooad 
the  briglit  to  be  13,589.08  English  feet,  or 
3,8Oti.0  metres,  a  greater  height  ihao  I  bad 
ever  yet  pawed  two  aigbl*  at.  The  ther- 
mometer at  this  place  was  10^  crntigrado  b 
tbe  shade  at  4,  P.  M.  After  having  tolerahly 
enjoyed  such  a  dinner  as  we  had,  we  held  • 
council  of  war,  and  it  was  deciiled  tbai  *• 
should  alart  at  Uiree  o'clock  ihit  nrxl  ■wt*- 
int;,  in  order  Iu  get  tn  tb«  summit  of  tbfl 
mountain  at  an  early  hour.  Aa  it  woe  now 
getting  late,  and  again  began  tu  rein  preoy 
heavily,  we  resolved  to  endeavor  to  get  sooM 
slct^p.  As  the  hut  at  imr  principel  faead- 
r|uarteni  was  small  for  su  many  p4*aple,  lb* 
iluAstao,  oue  of  the  Uexicona  and  myMU^ 
thought  itmore  prudent  loretreai  to  another 
not  manyynrHa  distant,  hut  not  in  such  good 
repair ;  indeed,  we  found  the  rain  and  wind 
were  peaetrotiog  in  every  directiea;  how- 
ever, we  put  our  India  rubber  clocks  upea 
the  roof,  and  thus  contrived  to  keep  ovr- 
■elves  tolerably  dry.  Aliirgr6rewaalikewisa 
made  inside  the  hut.  which,  though  i|  uda 
onr  unaccustomed  eyes  weep  ntnat  unuwa- 
furtably,  socnewbat  leuipui^d  ibe  ecldncoa  of 
tha  wiml.  It  rontinurd  raining,  and  abool 
half  a  mile  higher  up,  snowing,  liQ  two 
n'clockin  the  rooming  of  the  SOih,  oo  tlial 
none  of  u«  iboughi  it  worth  while  getting  op 
lill  daylight,  when  my  two  friends  aiid  roy- 
seK  went  to  the  lower  hut,  ond  found  Uisi 
the  gnidea  were  bent  upon  persuading  us  tlial 
the  004*001  was  impoasihlc ;  they  had  aWady 
■fcnt  out  two  Indiana  to  explore  the  rood, 
■nd  report  upna  its  stoic,  wbi>,  as  I  ul«erved, 
would  oerlatnly  pruouunce  it  ttnpraeticablo- 
They  retvmed  in  a  ■hod  ttme,  aaying  tbu 
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wu  from  three  to  four  TeM  deep. 
Tb«  fDH)c«,  however,  bid  otwdukte  subjact* 
b>  detl  with,  u)d  kflrr  tnucli  discuMion  and 
talking  it  wmi  deteniitned  we  tbould  miike 
the  iLtcmpt. 

To  my  freiC  joj  we  were  ready  to  itart. 
Hid  OD  bonebadc,  «t  n  quarter  hcfore  »rven. 
I  wo*  armed  widi  ray  barouicier,  two  ther- 
DiORieien  and  two  glnaa  tube*,— cirefally 
packed  io  tin  casea,  attil  a  compote,  betidei 
HMO  bmd  aod  meat  atropped  roand  my 
wtOMt  and  B  flaik  of  walrr.  I  carried  abnat 
feurteeo  pout»da  weight  more  than  tbo  ml  of 
ihe  puty,  whtcb  in  clunbicg  a  mouDtaio 
nakea  0  fna»t  aenaibls  difference.  We  -were 
an  provided  with  long  iticka  armod  with 
Iroa  pciiois,  which  were  made  uDdcr  niy 
directiao,  aach  as  thoio  which  have  fre<it)cnt- 
ly  doM  me  gw>d  acrvire  Id  the  Alpe.  For 
ear  cyee,  of  which  we  hod  be^o  coostantly 
mned  u  be  partknlarly  careful,  I  bad 
foggloa  enUrely  covering  the  eye,  madn  of 
vwy  60s  wire,  whtcb  I  found  protected  the 
cy«  aa  much  aa  green  apectaclea,  and  kept 
it  cooler  from  the  vemilalion  tliey  allow«l. 
Thia  wu  all  I  had,  b«t  the  rest,  bctidca 
■pectaclc*  or  g^>f(1ea,  had  black  crape  quad- 
tuple  over  tbetr  eyes,  and  dotible  OTcr  the 
net  oT  their  facet.  fivR  minutaa'  more 
Vvogbt  ua  oo  the  enow;  the  groand  wia 
tteeedlnigly  heavy,  partly  from  the  anow, 
hot  prutctpally  from  the  deep  aand  or  aahea 
wuh  vrhifb  the  ndea  of  Lite  nwuntaiii  are 
covered.  }iy  bone,  which  wna  a  croaa- 
breed,  between  a  Mexican  and  American, 
and  waa  unacctubomed  to  moautaiD  oUub- 
ki^  Boon  bcgaa  to  blow  ao  much  dial  I  took 
vonpaaaion  apon  hnn,  <]iBTrKnimcil,Rnd  took 
istteady  walkiog,  whieh  aooa  took  me  ahead 
of  die  boraea,  who  were  euoauntly  obliged 
to  atop  for  breath.  Another  Engltahmao 
dimoiinted  at  the  ■aiuo  tooucnt,  and  aooa 
tAtT  the  tbird  En^lUhinan  and  the  Raiatan. 

rrtniimJ^T  of  the  party  continued  a 
[••oiiaidr-ribU- iliatjinco  on  horieback,  one  or 

of  tliem  pttabtog  their  liortea  almoat 
■Ily  ;  biu  ihey  were  occoalomed  to  the 
k.  and  itooe  of  them  nulTfred  aeverrly. 

of  the   Mexican4, — finding   bit   horse 
not  b*  p^rauadrd  to  go  ao  far  aa  the 

gave  up  the  eipi^ditiou,  nod  went  bvk. 
6r»l  companiuu  on  foot,  who  waa  a  much 

•t  tnan  than  rayMrtf,  atapped  over  the 
without  even    breaking    the   entity 


whilat  X  wfib  my  greater  weight  imd  the 
additional  wetgtit  I  rnrried,  tank  drep  inle 
the  anow  and  aaiKl,  naturally  rettdcring  tsy 
work  mnch  tnore  fatigniiig. 

Our  course  waa  at  lirat  directed  towirdi 
the  eoat  aide  of  the  moootain,  wbcrfl  than 
waa  Rjuc)i  leaa  anow  ilwn  on  the  north  aklc, 
or  that  nenmt  to  Mexico,  ao  thai  in  tW 
beicinoing  tbe  oacent  woa  very  gnulaaL 
Tiita  direction  gave  na  a  eooataai  view  •■ 
our  lefl  of  the  rallny  of  Puebla,  where  tha 
anow -clad  lop  of  iho  Malincbe  wu  perfect^ 
clear;  the  rollcy  grneroUy  waa  coverari 
with  a  tooaa  of  white  clonda,  which  had  ill 
the  appearanco,  leen  fnnn  above,  of  tha 
roaming  wavea  of  tho  aea.  Overhead,  all 
wu  clear.  Al  about  halfway  up,  llie  tbioe 
Engliahoioii  and  tbe  Ruaaian  had  got  toij 
conaidcrobly  in  advance  of  the  reat.  and  tmr 
Bnt  guide  (for  there  were  two)  declartd 
that  wr  must  wait  till  the  whole  joioad  i» 
Wo,  thereforei  «ho«  a  point  where  ihara 
wu  little  or  no  anow,  lay  down  ami  availed 
ouraclvea  of  the  opportUTiity  to  eat  a  littla 
bread  and  meat-  Our  complainla,  boweTer, 
were  bitter  at  being  thtu  delayed,  and  wa 
inikde  many  fruitlcu  attempts  to  pemotfa 
the  guide  to  move  on.  In  an  hour's  liinc  wa 
were  all  aaaembled,  and  our  Gral  guidoL  a 
httio  piqued  at  our  iniJouatiotu  in  our  an- 
deavara  to  make  hliQ  go  00,  that  be  woa 
tired,  made  a  freih  atait  ot  a  rapid  pace  aad 
airoight  up  the  mounloiu,  iuatrad  of  in  oar 
former  aUuLing  direction.  Tbisaoddonbarat 
took  ue  aback,  and  aa  it  waa  over  brokaa 
mek«,  it  woa  veiy  inconvenient  with  my 
barometer  along  over  my  ohouldera,  of  which 
I  wu  obliged  to  take  great  care.  I  ik»w 
hegan  lo  feel  the  weight  ao  much,  thai  I 
ooked  tlie  guide  whetlicr  be  woold  carry  the 
barometer,  expecting  lo  meet  with  a  plump 
refoaali  however,  he  waa  kind  enough  to 
lake  charge  of  it,  and  u  he  waa  olwaya  ba- 
fbre  me.  I  kept  my  eye  upon  tt  to  aee  thai  he 
did  not  knock  it  about.  On  the  lower  part  of 
the  iQOumain  where  the  uceni  wu  nix  veij 
rapid,  and  the  anow  not  nlmve  our  kneaa 
we  generally  went  about  oixty  pace*  ai  a 
time,  and  then  stopped  lo  rcaL  I  almoat 
froin  till  begliuiiiig. had  followed  the  example 
wt  me  by  the  guide,  who,  every  time  we  atop- 
ped,  ihrew  liim»elf  down  01*00  the  eoow. 
which  I  foond  relieved  me  escaodingly  j 
and  u  I  wora  a  flatmol  jacket  and  trowaeta. 
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#«eb  U  irir  aicd  for  playing  cricket,  tbej' 
liBrd  not  tim«  «t  enrh  noppitge  to  get  vet 
wiUi  the  BK-Uhi?  of  ihe  snow.  Btlt  oow,  u 
-m  approached  tlie  Bumuitt,  ibe  tncUoatioD 
being  about  7S  decreet,  and  the  ■now  above 
'«tir  tbigb«,  it  wu  with  the  grtnleat  difBcalty 
we  could  rlo  niure  than  fin«en  pacn  «t  a 
tfane.  NpI  a  hundred  ynnta  frotn  the  liuln 
Vmae  which  haa  been  built  by  llw  compaojr 
Cfigag«d  in  extracting  aulphur  from  thr 
erater,  and  to  reach  which  vru  oar  prevent 
thn,  our  gnlde  ileclared  he  waa  too  titnd  aay 
10Dg«r  u>  take  the  lead,  and  that  ooe  of  ug 
two  Engluhmen,  who  wer>3  oloae  to  hiin. 
muatdoBo.  I  roluntcered,  but  after  aboni 
Sony  jarda,  found  It  waa  beyocd  toy  Btnngth, 
Whereupon  m;  conipnniaii,  who  was  tlm 
nrcRigeatoT  uj,went  tint  and  took,  ui  up  tu 
#]o  little  houae,  whore  the  three  Bnglisb- 
nen  arrived  within  a  few  miDTttR*  of  each 
Mbrrr,  At  ha^f-put  twelve,  having  been  fiTc 
houn  and  tlirevquartcri  from  the  tiura  we 
Karted  ;  I  came  in  aecvnd,  in  which  I  thought 
Biyaetf  rer^  fortunitiTf  conaidoriug  the  extn 
weight  I  carried.  We  found  the  door  lock- 
ed, but  u  a  great  part  of  thiT  ehingie-roof  had 
been  carried  awajr  by  the  storm  which  did 
•omuch  iiuacldcf  !u  Meiicolut  Qowl  Fri- 
daj,  the  first  man  soramblod  through  th« 
tpenore  and  broke  ope«  die  door  from  the 
foaide.  This  lildo  houae,  or  room,  whi*-h 
waa  now  half  fall  of  enow,  and  was  bujll  by 
ttie  director  of  the  ■alphnr-wnrka  for  hiwaelf, 
la  about  100  feet  below  the  lower  lip  of  the 
erater,  and  look*  due  cait  over  the  valley  of 
Puobla.  It  La  built  of  timber  which  waa 
brought  upon  the  backa  of  ludiana,  and  1 
•m  aaaarsd  that  a  beam  weighing  two  hun- 
dred poaoda,  waa  broui^t  ap  by  an  Indixn  in 
two  dnyi,  from  tlie  limiia  of  vegelatioQ.  The 
•aino  man  aAcrwards  alipitcd  in  going  down 
tbe  crater,  ami  died  of  the  brubea  he  received 
hi  the  fall. 

An«r  reating  a  mioate  we  aang  Qod  aave 
the  Qaeea.  witli  Evrly  vuicea,  by  way  of 
proving  lo  each  other  that  irar  lungs  had  iKrt 
bA«n  damaged  by  tlie  aaceni ;  and  ibougb,  if 
1  kad  any  fenm  ab«iut  my  powera  of  eodn- 
'rtttce,  ft  waa  on  thia  psrtieular  point,  I 
waa  gratified  to  lind  that  1  did  nut  aaffer  in 
the  teaaL  Thra  bnrat  forth  one  unanimona 
axclamatioa  of  admiration  at  the  ma^i5> 
ttAoce  and  eatent  of  die  view  which  now  lij- 
before  oa,  partictLlazly  of  the  valley  cf  Pse* 


bla,  from  which  the  cloada  had  oow  all  dia- 
appeaivd,  with  the  exception  of  a  lingem 
which  ffiill  covered  tha  town  of  Foebla  iiaelC 
Fnitn  our  feet  ptrnight  duwn  to  the  limita  of 
vefptation  waa  tne  aheet  of  enow,  withool 
erockoraatooetobreakilaBnity:  thenvmal 
wonAty  than  lowna  and  vUIagea  dotted  over 
the  cultivated  land*,  Iwt  all  vRen  excned- 
ingly  clear,  even  with  lire  naked  eye — « 
peculiarity'  which  I  have  never  obaarred  in 
any  country  to  mnch  an  in  the  high  table 
land  of  Mexico  i  the  eye  could  even  dUtia- 
guish  ihc  different  green  of  the  sugar  plan- 
tadooa  to  (he  "Ttcrra  Calicote,"  far  awty. 
Nature,  however, likewiae  rcroioded  na  thai 
our  ai/petili>s  were  in  pretty  good  order,  and 
we  fell  upon  the  little  we  had  brought  with 
OS,  drank  »omc  brandy  and  water,  and  thoae 
who  smoked  enjoyed  ibeir  segara — theae 
Utter  incidenta,  to  prove  the  poanbility  of 
thioga  which  our  frirnda  in  (he  tower  re- 
gions aaauTvd  as  were  impOseibleal  such  so 
elevation ;  neither  could  we  booat  of  having 
anflered  any  severe  pain  in  onr  ears,  or  any 
swelling  of  the  veins,  as  I  won  assured  would 
be  Uic  case,  before  we  beKon  the  oscaoL 
That  our  guide  was  very  much  fatigued,  and 
that  ofWr  coming  down  in  the  ev«uns  be 
waa  attacked  with  a  most  severe  inflamma* 
tUm  of  the  ejea.  which  rendered  hbn  for  the 
time  entirely  blind,  was,  I  believe,  owing  ctt- 
tin^y  to  his  own  imprndence ;  for  he  took  op 
with  him  a  brittle  of  very  stnmg  Catalan,  to 
whirb  he  applied  hunsclf  coiietandy  and 
vigorously.  We  were  not  a  Utile  surpitfed, 
while  we  were  eating  our  rniiun  of  bread  and 
meat,  at  the  appearance  of  a  moose,  who 
was  eaceedingly  tame,  and  eat  with  avidi^ 
the  cmmhs  we  threw  hini;  the  director  of 
tbe  Salphur  works  assured  us  that  he  wu 
indigenous,  though  ttrtm  he  coold  not  ex- 
plain to  himself  what  he  generally  lived 
upon ;  and  further,  that  there  were  two 
other  ^wciea  of  mice  he  was  in  the  babit 
of  seeing  there  constantly. 

BIy  next  care  wu  lo  aet  up  my  barone- 
ter.  One  of  ihti  thermomelera  I  found  bm- 
keo,  how  I  cannot  imagine,  for  I  had  packed 
ihsm  very  carefully,  aud  had  never  let  them 
OQtof  myown  bands  i  however,  Iconaidarfd 
myself  v»iy  fortunate  that  1  bad  brooghl  up 
two  nfthem.  Tbe  height  of  thr  little  bouM 
I  have  tnentioned  above,  and  which  the  Di- 
rector eixiilod  the  **  lUueho  del  Eqiejo,"  i». 
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'  aoMnBlf  lomy  binNTMter,  17,977.0  BaglUh 
,  ar5,331.9ntetr«»-  btbcy«w-lB96  th« 
■OMUia  WM  ucvthdad  by  Mr.  Witliun 
fllmnic  ftnd  h»  brath«r,  on  tb«  oarth-wert 
■id«,  uid  »  baffocDelrk*!  obsemtioB  w-aa 
uk«o  by  tbe  fwnMr  on  the  ItlgbeM  peak, 
which  ia  oa  the  w««t  udc  uf  tlie  crater.  Tbe 
baifbc  calcolued  by  Um  wu  17,998  Eng- 
ttih  fcafc  and  ws  c«tijeolur4<I  that  (Jiar  peak 
WH  abiMrt  BOQlwc  bibber  tbou  tbe  lower  lip 
flT  Um  orai«r.  wkI  tbe  Baocbo  del  Bipejo 
«b(Mtao»  btmdrvcl  fo«l  b«k>w  the  Uner  i  eo 
Am  Im  fuTt  B/  obierrntioa  U  k  rMifirmKian 
«f  ibki  ukeo  ty  Ur.  W.  aieimi«.  Wc  di{| 
■M  g»  W  tllll  puiotf  boCRiUO,  an  icrotiDt  wf 
<ki  broltaa  iiiMrv  oT  lb«  mooBCiiia,  it  wuald 
bare  co«i  Kbout  four  baurt'  uore  btrd  labor 
M  hare  fot  to  it,  which  wo  did  nut  thitak 
wMtb  while  for  eo  mnnU  an  «]pvatina.  The 
Chetwoawter,  is  ibe  •twJe,  wk«  at  3 '  rcnli' 
gntd*,  the  aoow  was  nMliio;  in  the  sun,  hot 
A«M  iM«B*dUiely  u  it  fell  trom  tbe  reoToB 
Aaahtrfy  Mifo)  fbr  at  lhiael«ratTnl^  aeeven 
M  Ifesie*,  WKWr  rime*  marb  aborf*  the 
AvflBbiy  fMt  marked  on  ibe  tbcrmoinetPT. 
Il  M»li»Miii^g  to  nelt  AOtne  aauw  in  one  of 
■y  ^faaa  tMbea,  in  which  la  betl  the  tlicr- 
■MMler.  the  tube  bar«t ;  I  bewevwr  ituf- 
«eedod  IB  nelbof;  aame  mere  lulKH^ruly  tn 
heilin  tbe  oibcrnbe,  and  found  tbc  Imiliug 
paiat  lube  164'  Fihrenlieil ;  ac  the  Aanoho 
<!•  TlaaMeM  it  wai  \9i',  and  at  Mrxicn 
M'.  But  u  tbe  tbennomctera  were  nnt 
«■  ■  vwrj  lar^  amie,  it  wan  extremely  diffi- 
mll  tM  inark  the  nunber  uf  de^ivcji  m  ibo 
bulling  water  with  bdt  great  esoctneM. 

Omi  M  wan  tbe  impreauDn  which  tb* 
fiiM  ■wimw  of  lbs  oratcr  aiaJe  u|mju  ute,  k  la 
iMpaaadfle  fiir  ne  to  fire  any  adequate  de- 
aaripti—  of  iL  Tbe  aMcnt  to  it  fram  \ho 
itmAo  del  Hsprja  vma  m  npid  ikia  we 
tnm  «po«  il  of  a  audden,  tbe  anew  reacluug 
t»  iW  *«iy  briak.  It  reqoired  a  tolerably 
pad  bend  not  t/t  be  a  liule  bewUdere<l  at  lo 
■idilnly  •otnins  «]>«•  the  edge  of  a  perpt'n- 
4ie«Ur  <W>|>lb  iif  l,(K>n  loet.  wbtcb  ia  oer- 
liu(y  iM  eujr^nlMKi  uf  thai  nf  tbe  crater. 
mwn  from  tbe  lower  Up ;  froM  tbe  higbtat 
pMfc  it  aiuat  be  1,.'>00  TeeL  The  fons  ia 
nAer  mnr*  oral  (hui  eimilar,  and  ike  dii- 
ww  fnna  naal  to  went,  about  3,000 

[  ibe  aide*  are  ucarty  perpendirular  all 
on  lb**    nnrtb-raat    aide,   b<iwrvrr, 

I  m  ft  il—p  doaoeBt  10  «  linaU  temce« 


upon  wbicb  a  whtniHy  baa  been  fixed,  oa  tbe 
tVTj  edge  of  tbe  craier,  for  the  purpoee  of 
lettiDc*  down  nod  drawing  tip  the  man  ea^ 
ployed  in  ([ettini;  aulphur  from  below,  and  rf 
miainH  the  aalphar;  the  rope  of  thit  whi*. 
ney  ia  250  meaaarcd  varaa,  perpeiidir.tilar 
deptli,  or  697  feet.  The  sarfaire  of  tbe  hot 
tomof  tlie  crater  U  aprinklcd  with  from  fot^j 
to  tifty  jeta,  from  vrhicb  aiuok«  ii  rotiataully 
tBsuinn;,  vume  more,  aotae  lean;  ia  aoaie  of 
tbem  large  tConna  are  botiiag  cme  ov^r  ano- 
ther, like  the  btibblea  of  bolUug  water,  being 
aotnetimes  of  a  bright  yt-Uow  colon,  whick 
remaiiM  for  a  moment  and  diaappeara  ;  iba 
manke  emitted  ha«  a  moft  nanaeout  nnell  of 
■olpbar.  All  thia  U  occompiuiied  with  ft 
eeiMtam  rnmbliflg  tioUc,  Itkc  n  heavy  aufC 
breaking  over  a  ropfcy  ihore.  The  liiwetfl* 
MBured  a*  there  w«ji  n  Ktreun  in  the  bolttnn 
•o  «lrcng  that  it  bant  bolea  la  tbe  clothei  af 
(he  workmen ;  be  said  It  1u«t  (tselT  In  the  b*- 
aom  of  the  Eoountnin.  Large  maaaea  of 
atono  are  beijtg  roftatanlly  iletached  from 
the  aides  of  dMeraier,  which  p)  thaDdennf 
down  to  tbe  bottotn,  lo  tbc  great  risk  ttt  tbft 
wurkmeT],D[>eofwbambnil  heeukillL-d  aume 
daya  before  by  a  Mnne  falling  npnn  hia  bead. 
Thia  was  the  danger  wblch  pHn<?ipn)ly  d«- 
terred  u«  from  deaoending  into  tbe  crater 
wbicb  wo  coold  aee  very  well  from  «bo»e. 
Prom  roaveraatiotui  I  bavt  bod  with  Ur< 
Pretlerick  Olennie,  who  went  np  in  18t6,  1 
should  say  tbe  vcicatio  kaa  become  tnueh 
leaa  active ;  for  be  (ella  me  that  beaido*  th« 
mikatuit  rumbKnc;  nniae  which  I  bare  d* 
acritxd, tbi^re  wnaoe^axioenllya  UMidexplo- 
aim,  and  diat  itooei  were  thrtnn  up  above 
ih«  cmter,  ralliNg  on  tho  aidea  «f  tbc  moon' 
tais.     We  aaw nothing  of  tU^  aort. 

A  ra«t  r^aantiiy  of  very  pure  aulphor  it 
fousd  in  the  L-rator,  pnuHpally  in  tlie  cievv 
I'vm  of  die  liilea,  where  it  cryatalliaa*;  aa 
much  aa  iOO  arrobaa  (9,M0  Hm.)  baa  boaa 
ttkeii  out  in  a  day  by  tbe  aix  Indiana  now 
employed  tbr^  who  geoerally  rvnuun  in  tbe 
cralftc  for  five  days  at  a  Inne,  alcepin^  under 
a  roek,  an  as  not  to  be  IrHirbed  by  the  falling 
•tone*.  Thry  are  paid  a  rial  for  every  a(- 
roba  ihey  produce,  bui  lately  it  baa  beea 
found  iilficBit  to  pnwure  aatficiant  wurkra*^ 
fmra  tbe  well  fnunded  dread  tbey  bare  id 
tbe  falling  aionea.  Or*e  of  my  Rngliah  com. 
paaioDa  begged  tbe  director  to  let  hifli  laba 
ft  fbw  •paeimettf  of  culpbnr  bt  hit  fxtoHla 
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inllexicD.  "ComoV  ezclaimcd  ho.  "No 
MU  loeleftT"  "Si.  ScDor."  "Fuu  aicin- 
pra  medicco  qao  loa  Inj^teMft  do  licnea 
MnlcM."  The  cxpr«cBian  of  •wtb  a  mriI- 
iDCOt  ere  lliP  top  of  Popocatepetl  produced  m 
heart;  laiigb  froiD  alt  ibree  of  at. 

Oa  oQF  return  to  the  Raocbo  del  Knpcja, 
we  found  our  Hmuum  friend  bad  arrived 
•boot  ail  hour  after  us,  and  an  boar  and  a 
hairialCT  Uir  reniaiiiioi;  Mrncanaiid  the  two 
SpaJoiirdi  mailc  tbrit  appearance.  The 
llcKican  had  nbruMt  fainted  od  tlia  way, 
Amm  fati^e  and  cold,  and  bod  been  obliged 
to  wmnn  binuolf  by  liuin;  o1o«a  to  a  crack 
BB  tborock  ootlio  aide  of  the  tnounuin,  from 
«rfiicb  a  lalphDroua  ainoku  was  coulautly 
ng ;  bowcTor.  tbougb  weaker  than  any  of 
main  phyucalforcc,hc  poMraacdgreatinural 
eaer^gy  and  p«racver«nce,  and  wa  caicpli- 
Bonted  kiai  highly  oa  hia  rBacbing  the  top. 

We  had  intended  to  pau  ih«  ni^tit  at  ilir 
Uttlt  booae,  ia  ordrr  tu  ace  the  aun  riac  lh« 
BBXt  morning,  anil  bad  ibcrefora  diajMitcbed 
aoow  Indiaas,  before  atarun^,  with  wiaie 
blaiikflta;  but  as  now  wo  began  to  fcrl  ifac 
cold  bilUirly.  aiid  oa  tbtf  IikJiatu  did  not  h|>- 
fwar,  the  tlurti  Englialioinn  and  the  HoBaian 
4Mennined  to  go  down  again  to  the  llancbo 
lie  TUniacaa;  the  nvo  SpAninnls  sod  the 
Uoxicau  weratouiauoh  fatigued  todtutcrud, 
•ml  aa  they  bad  "2erapca,"  they  paaaed  the 
iMgbt  oa  the  top  with  two  gaido.  One  of 
ike  Spaniards,  and  another  of  tbo  guidea, 
were  attacked  willl  to  aevtrro  ait  ioflasuDB- 
tiua  q(  the  eyca,  tluU  lltcy  ytctv  obliged  to 


be  led  down  the  next  morning,  witboal  < 
b«ving  bad  ihc  ainiaftictian  of  seeing  the  eia> 
ter.  In  my  optninn  Lbis  was  prindpally  owtog 
to  their  own  imprudence.  Neiiiierdid  any 
of  tliem  see  the  ann  riae  tl^e  nrxt  morning, 
for  il  waa  ctnudy.  What  bid  coal  ua  &| 
boura  of  bard  labor  in  aaoeuding,  we  went 
down  in  an  boar  and  ten  mimucM ;  for  it  wa» 
very  eaay  work  rutining  down  in  the  anoW| 
compared  to  what  we  bad  ftrae  thiougb  is 
the  moroiog;  from  the  pace  we  went,  I 
abould  aay  ibe  rliaiance  between  the  Raocbo 
del  Eiprju  and  the  Rancbo  de  Tlamactta 
wraa  at  Iratt  aix  Biroiliah  mileai 

There  is  ootbing  ilanreroDa  in  ifae  nacMl 
of  the  mountain,  tliougb  il  la  extremely  fa- 
tlf;aine,  and  1  fully  appreciate  the  energy  of 
the  Eti|;li»liiju;ii  whoiaailelhe  firal  aKCiklis 
1812G,  who  were  onal  l»  to  penuade  any 
^idea  or  Indiana  to  p  ip  wiili  them;  who^ 
in  pi^rfcrt  ignorance,  t.>ok  tbe  tooai  difiicali 
aide,  and  who  were  .ifiecn  boars  getting  w 
tbe  top.  Wm  retu  »ed  to  Mcxko  oit  the 
33d  of  May.  and  re  aiived  many  cotigratala- 
Qoaa  frtmi  our  frieoiu,  who  did  not  hoagioe 
w«  ahouid  be  aUe  to  get  to  tbe  top,  ms  they 
had  bad  ootiataol  raiu  aiucc  our  departnie. 
Two  daya  afiirr  my  retain,  llto  whole  uf  the 
akin  of  my  facn,  ears  and  neck,  bod  pe«lc^ 
off,  and  even  the  onder  akin  ia  ao  browoad 
tliat  it  will  probably  not  recover  ita  aatnral 
color  for  a  inondi  or  two.  This  I  attribute 
to  my  nnl  having  ixivervd  my  £ace  like  lb* 
rcat,  and  to  tlie  cold  air,  <|Bile  aa  nnkcb  a* 
the  hot  tun. 


TBI  atruRi^le  ia  over,  the  partinc  ia  past— 
Ttion  art  ^oiie  frtnn  ihiiio  owti  aunnv  country 

at  litt—  |tby  flight 

With  a  ahflHe  nn  tby  brow,  and  a  miai  ou 
TboQ    halt    breathed    to  thy  boiot— a  laat, 

nwumfal  "  (,i>od  nit(bt." 
Tbou  art  goae,  and  I  stand  wilb  a  deaolat* 

heart. 
On  tbe  apot  where  I  aaw  thee,  in  ladoeM, 

dpp  an  ;  loMi  and  fair — 

Tbou  art  (tone,  and  the  world  Icmka  leMghiri- 
Tkan  when  tby  bri|;bt  Iwauty,  oh !  lureoKmc, 

waa  here. 

Yea  1  loved  \  let  nwi  apeak  tbo  deep-paaaion' 

ate  word, 
Tbo'  hereafter  ta  innea  ht  forerer  nnbaard — 
At  Ivnal  lill  1  \»tur  >i<ii  my  fuU  b^art  lo  titec. 
And  learn  wbnlilabope»afHlil«  Tutu  re  may  bo. 
I  have  woraliipped  before,  at  fidl  many  a 

abrine —  [*'>*°  thtrx' — 

bave  bowed  bo  a  grace  far  leea  winning 


NZAS. 

Itut  never  F  ah  f  never,  bath  real  love  atole. 
Aa  now  it  hDlli  done  to  tbe  depth*  of  uy  aavL 
1  knew  not,  1  dreamed  not,  bow  aii|(h(y  the 

apcll  [farewi'll— 

That  my  spirit  had  oiA'oed,  rill  I  fvadi*  ihce 
I  knew  not,  I  dreamed  not  lore'a  fetter*  coald 

bind  I  and  mind. 

Willi  a  graap  so  relcDtleu — bnan,  feeling 
UkI  my  voice  at  our  pat'tiug  aeeu  carelvM 

and  free,  [the  »e*T 

Ai  I  atood  by  thy  aide,  and  InokeJ  out  on 
Tbe  aea — lor  whoae  breeiva  the  while  saila 

nafurl«d  [  w  ur  Id. 

Were  departing  whb  one- 1  loved  b«ii  in  ibe 
Ah!  tbe  gladneaa  waa  feigned,  and  tbe  li^hi 

Maaa  lie — 
There  iperr  trars  in  nty  •oa^tbo'  they  filled 

noilbe  eyti 
'Twaa  a  timr.  when  e'en  hope  Cor  Ibe  Bift- 

nient  bad  flown, 
And  ny  apirit  seemed  ntlorly,  biupr|v  tone. 
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nCD  RIVER  RAFT  AND  REGION. 

TIhi  (VitlnwiDc  iBiter  frnmCapt.  B«yUy,  oftbv 

le  EaKlsa«r  Corpa.  i«Ki  M\  of  iRt«rwllnf 

iciMl    M  nfmd  to    ■  |/ontoH  or  vwt«rti 

>Mi,TkI«S,  <«..  t&uve  (ITB  ilptibltea- 

«Uh  ftMl  plMiutff.    Tb«  unporuuioa  of 

faM  eomKy  i*  not,  w»b«li«rii,MiSel«al)7 

ilxd  no«.    It  miul  btconia  lb*  mu  uT  po> 

lUtimi,  wealth  uii)  pover,  uid  occupy  k  cob- 

lliof  |valli4Mi  In  the  Soaiii.    Cafit.  Bjyliy 

B»    mm   lb*   (ndifyiai    ialellisetiea   tlial  tlw 

nf  Re4  Rirer  har*  bfrn  «liunilu)tly 

Mm  prvMral  MiaM>n,  Karl  an  foal  (orfil' 

th«  raawMa  of  tbe  paal  oofl.  |Ea.J 

BAtoif  Rotruc.  D«c.  I,  ISM. 
To  2.  D.  B.  I>flBi>w,  Esq, 
Tliia  river,  navigable  or  tuAc«)i(iblo  of 
E  owilc  ««.  for  a  duUnce  of  ISOO  rnUca 
1  lUc  UiMU»i(i{ti,  iliniugli  a  cuunliy  ua- 
iqiaUcd  in  rertil.iijr  and  rinbocM  ttf  aoll,  is 
one  day  to  lie  tlie  jftrdeti  epvt  oi 
Binalu.  peculiar  in  its  cbaracter,  unri- 
t  in  iu  rrmurccs,  it  prraenia  a  field  fiv 
vatido  aod  aiud}'  dififaring  tn  nun; 
from  the  oilier  tritmtArios  of  tlie 
«i{>(<i.  Tho  chaijg^a  wbJrb  havo  b«eD 
•6eclad  \>y  former  rafu,  and  thtwe  now  in 
pfOpMa.  in  coDaet^DCDcc  of  the  pmatnit  ooe, 
we  poculiar  fraturea  in  llw  liiaWrj  of  HeJ 
Bir«r.  Tbr»c  nxist  b«  examined  atienlivcly 
cittiM  and  cffecta  Oioruugbly  uoderiUKKl. 
Wbra  a  oorrect  opuuoo  can  lie  iortacd  aa  to 
ibe  b««t  plan  for  ike  permauoac  imprave- 
an*  of  titia  rivirr. 

Ih«  »aUej  of  Red  River  ia  very  aiiiiilar 
t»  iImi  of  the  Muaiaiippi,  being  entirely  allu 
fiat  BUtl  oovered  with  a  deoae  growth  of 
kaavy  limber.  The  iinmetliat«  baoka  of  tlw 
riatr  %rt  cooaidcrably  elcfatod  above  ibe 
■^^aeenl  UoJa,  ood  arn  oaaitj-  acted  upon  hy 
tka  turoa  of  ibe  cDrreot^  in  coaiotiuence  a 
luge  amtmni  of  anditoeuury  mailer  ia  held 
it  •■■pceaioB  by  t^ie  water.  The  decimation 
•f  ti«  river  ia  very  irregular,  but  ii  auiJ  tu 
ar«rB|a  eicbt  tncbea  per  mile.  My  owd 
ajMilBu  i*«  that  it  will  itot  exiiced  eix. 

Al  a  Iw  atagr,  the  water  ott  ibo  alioaU  ia 
booi  Utreo  to  live  feel  deep. 

Tbe  oU  raft  <A  Red  Rjvor  at  one  tinw 
■01— lanrail  near  Satchitncltea.  Above  tbi* 
bw«r  a>c^«n,  I  conceive,  Uie  tiver  ittaal  bu  ve 
Wn  0OiDp«ratIvdy  clear  and  open  aa  bigb 
••ifaa  Caahaita  Cbom. 


At  the  time  the  rnnoTal  of  the  raft  waa 
comnieaced  by  the  Unitrd  B<a.te«,  ibe  lowor 
eoil  wad  at  Loggy  Bayou,  »ome  forty  miltM 
above  CaabatSa.  We  are  informed  ihat  the 
Ooveraor  of  Loatataiia  ordered  the  troopa 
atatiomwl  at  Natchitocbei  to  break  Dp  aad 
cauae  to  6aat  Dfi"  all  the  low«r  part  of  the 
rafL  Thia,  and  ilie  nataral  decay  of  ib« 
Limbvr,  will  aMoant  for  lli«  di«appearanc« 
of '.be  raft  below  Logty  Bayoa.  when  we  c€m- 
aider  likewise  tlie  foree  of  t)ie  rarrenta  asd 
■mount  of  water  paaiing  oot  of  the  moutha 
of  Bayou  Piffm,  Caabaita  Chole  and  I'Ot^Ry 
Bayou.  All  thewatiir  paaaing  nut  of  K«d 
River  bImivc.  on  the  Kaat  and  West,  had  of 
neccasity  to  retom  to  the  mnhi  atnsam 
thmngh  the  boyoaa  above  named,  on  accoant 
of  the  pToximiqr  of  the  hiffalaDda  tn  the  river, 
ac  tlieir  aevrral  mouttaa.  It  ia  evident  that 
the  lovrcr  pan  oftho  ran,  already  weikenod 
by  demy,  woolil  finally  yield  to  the  foroe  of 
the  current  from  tbcM  bayooa  atKt  paaa  off. 

Before  the  eosuiiencemeiit  of  ibe  forma- 
tion of  raft,  the  river  between  Hhrdveport 
Bttd  Oraod  Ecore  nvatx  have  been  wide^-with 
bi^h  banks,  and  of  aaffirieat  eapaoity  to  dia- 
cliBTgc  all  the  water  coining  from  above,  aa 
U  the  enie  now  below  Grand  Kcoee,  and 
above  ihe  raft  and  its  inflaence.  It  ia  very 
,posaible  thai  tlie  raft  may  at  one  tine  hav« 
extended  below  Altnaodria,  and  have  bees 
oecaaloned^y  the  bock  water  from  the  Mia- 
aiMdppi  anon  after  Red  River  foreook  iu 
lepiiiinate  chaiuiel  to  tbe  (iulf  (the  Airhafa- 
laya);  or  it  may  have  ori^oamd  from  ihe 
nrcidental  collertinn  of  a  family  of  anaga 
which  arreted  the  drift.  Whether  tbe  ooa 
or  tbe  other  waa  the  ori^nal  cauae  or  not,  is 
oomparatively  nnimponaitL  The  effecta  and 
their  removal  an  the  aahjocu  roquiring  iniM 
atientioiL 

Aa  h«-forc  alnled,  the  baoka  of  Red  Rjver 
cave  eaitily  and  rapidly  i  it  foUowa  that  an 
iinmeoae  number  <>f  treoa  fall  into  tbe  river 
annually.  Tbcae  Ireea  are  carried  along  by 
the  forre  of  Uie  corrrnt  at  high  wat^r,  aod 
■re  firmly  wedi;ed  into  tbe  raft  Prom  on* 
to  two  luilea  ia  added  to  llui  raft  ia  dila 
loannef  every  year. 

The  raft  acta  at  a  dam,  the  water  U  ralaed 
tnaiiy  feet  abort-  tia  nalanl  level,  atu)  makea 
ilj  escape  laterally  over  iu  banka. 

The  back  water  asteada  many  oUaa,  lad 
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•U  tilt  vall«7  OB  each  Aiclo,  inU  for  a  long 
dManctf  «boTe,  in  inanduo*! — flutitnvrgpd. 
Tbs  firtliy  mklter  held  in  suipeiMJon  by 
the  WBter  hein^  dcpoaited  in  the  mfi,  kkmi 
9Bm  Of  Iha  chanasl  and  maku  (be  (Um  «!• 
mm^  m  pdrCvtfl  eo*.  Tita  Iom  of  cuirest 
ibmrs  onuMi  s  depMit  lo  be  inido  in  Uie 
bed  of  tbe  river,  and  in  conieqarnci:  tbo  la  - 
lant  overflow  it  increued.  FrDtn  one  to 
two  inilra  of  the  whole  valley  of  Red  River 
ia  riiua  rained  «vttj  year. 

Bodaav  laako  waa  ooce  a  prairie ;  Sodn  aod 
01««r  Lakfl»wet*  dry  toad ;  twl  Caddo  Fmi- 
tia,  which  five  yean  ago  waa  above  the 
taach  of  overflow  and  one  of  the  mott  feriile 
haJjaa  oC  Isoii  in  Loolsiana,  i*  ncnv,  at  liiitb 
water,  overSowed  from  five  to  ten  feet. 
Long  Prairie,  in  Ai^attaai,  aa  well  a*  the 
«4wle  valley,  will  soon  ihare  iu  fat«. 

Let  ua  oonatdor  in  wliol  tnanaer  ,wc  miirt 
apply  oar  remedy.  Bimply  rcmoviag  the 
lift  wilt  not  aeawer; — the  rirer  brlaw  boa 
bcoome  too  contracted,  and  ia  too  nurh  ob- 
aCnicted  by  ana^  and  by  willows,  Acj^tw- 
in(  bcsealb  ita  banks,  tu  carry  off  the  drift ; 
the  raft  woald  &rxa  again  immediately,  and 
all  am  ttxrald  acoompUib  by  the  ■implc  re- 
aonU  «t  the  rafu  would  be  tbe  ruin  of  Uic 
plmtalioaa  foacbutyor  forty  milcN  bvlow  by 
overflow,  aod  tbe  ruto  uf  tlia  rirer  for  atri- 
gaiioa  by  fllltog  it  with  acoga. 

On  aeoooiU  of  the  riwr  ruuninjf  aluni;  llic 
boae  of  tbfl  htgblaada,  to  Uie  eait  of  the  vat 
lay,  at  the  aite  of  the  present  raAfr,  the  water 
oaeapinic  from  Red  lUvcr  paxej  out  to  thr 
wcai  throuftb  Lalie  Boda,  Croaa  Lake  and 
Croea  Rayuu,  or  ttirovgh  Lake  Soda  and 
TwvlvoMile  Bayoa,  into  the  riveraEraiDJual 
aboYB  Shrcveport.  Fully  two  tbinla  of  tbe 
waMr  takoa  tbe  route  ihTough  CroM  Lake 
and  lisyou.  A  lonre  proportion  of  tbe  wa- 
ter wbi«h  Anda  iu  way  throagh  the  raft,  dc- 
trmuncd  by  the  bnck  water  from  below  at  a 
high  BtagE,  paaaoa  off  to  thu  eaat,  through 
Willow  Chute,  Renoit'a  Bayou,  Jtc.,  aitd  cou- 
tnbuiea  to  overflow  the  lower  part  of  Bol- 
ster Pariik.     In  (XHuc()ueare  of  tbe  water 


'  very  rapodly,  and  will,  if  properiy  saaiate^ 
aooD  auperaade  all  tbe  othera.  It  U  already 
of  laffident  capacity  to  adiuit  tba  poaut^  of 
the  ltrgt<it  lUe  buau  raitning  to  l:*hrev«> 
port,  It  n  high  or  medinm  atofc  of  water. 
Exteuaive  bars,  covered  with  willows,  ora 
cnrroQching  upon  Lake  Soda  on  tbe  can  and 
nnrili.  Tlir- woicr,  being  confined  to  a  nar- 
rower space  by  each  ycar'a  fbrmntiun,  la 
deepening.  Tbe  lame  ia  the  case  with 
Croaa  Lake.  Crosa  Bayou,  (already  larger 
and  deeper  Uian  Red  Biver  itaclf.l  at  a  low 
stage  of  the  wMer,  ia  twelve  feet  lower  ihaa 
the  level  of  Cross  Lake,  ood  divided  from  it 
by  a  ridge  only  tw«aty-6ve  hundred  feet 
wide. 

Tha  current  has  already  made  oonsidera- 
ble  prof^is  In  cuuing  ihroogfa  this  ridge, 
and  with  tlie  oMistaace  tbai  la  now  being 
giveci  10  it,  in  the  uliape  of  a  ditch,  will  pro- 
bably complete  the  some  dming  Uie  ncsi 
period  of  high  water. 

The  area  ofCroas  Lake  being  fram  twenty* 
tive  to  thirty  square  miles,  it  will  readily  be 
perceived  that  ahonld  it  be  drained  ton  oT 
twelve  feet  below  the  uBoal  low  wiiermark, 
the  period  of  ffood  low  water  navigatsan  in 
Bed  River  will  be  much  extended.  Croaa 
Lake  will  act  as  a  reservoir,  and  supply  wa- 
ter til  Red  River  every  year  at  the  time  tt 
I  is  most  needed. 

Tbe  diaiaore  by  way  of  Dooly'fl  Bayou, 
fnun  Red  River  at  CasbntU  Blaffa  M 
^hrevqiort,  is  about  for^  oiilea.  By  lb* 
river,  between  die  some  po4DCs,it  is  seventy. 
I  am  convtared  that  the  whole  river  can  be 
tuade  to  adupt  this  mute  through  Dooly's 
BayoB,  and  abanUua  entirely  tbe  old  ebon- 
Del.  Tbe  vrark  reciulred  to  open  and  im- 
prove it  would  be  heavy ;  but  we  shoal4 
ba'O  the  asaisunce  of  a  pawcrfnl  current, 
caused  by  a  fall  of  nearly  a  foot  pei  mllo. 
The  cnt-<iff  |as  I  wiU  urrm  this  rente)  com- 
filricd,  wr  sliould  have  reclaimed  tbe  whol* 
valley  to  llie  east,  and  contributed  much  to- 
wards tbe  reclamation  of  the  lowrr  part  of 
Boaner  Fariali.  By  leaviog  the  raft  where  it 


leaving  the  river  nbovtt  only  on  tbe  west,  it  |  U,  we  preaerve  tbe  ri»rr  b*-low  in  a  ^ood 
is  in  a  manner  conctnitrmled.  Ithos  accord-  cunditlan,  and  ore  enabled  tu  free  It  entirely 
ingly  cut  out  for   itwlf  icveral    channels,    from  maga. 


The  principal  one  of  tJjese  is  throogh  what 
ia  called  Dooly's  Bayou,  roonocting  with  tlie 
Pass  between  Clear  and  Soila  Lakes,  above 
Ferry  Laie.    ll  is  very  direct,  ia  eolorgiag 


Tho  head  of  ihe  raft  ii  at  present  aboilt 
four  mile«  lielow  Dooly's  Bayou— (his  fi>qr 
mtles  would  oivommodate  from  two  to  three 
yeora'  raft.     In  tha  bend  opposite  and  below 
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Jfatt^  hmymi,  there  if  a  Ian;*  l«k«s  lUvuled 
from  llw  rivvr  by  •  Mrip  of  low  iMtci  ttbout 
one  huntlred  jord*  wide.  By  cltMvinB  lk« 
b*f)k»  wp  r«n  ibrciw  ihe  (liift  inlw  tiiis  Ulu, 
aBd  it  i«  of  auffieitfat  aiu  ID  ■ocwodlte 
len  y*;*n  of  raft.  AboTe  we  h4««  auajr 
lakck,  MHBfl  v«vy  Urf*.  sa^ble  of  being 
nuula  rcMrnu*  for  drift.  Suvcrsl  Ukei 
Adjointaf  Dooly's  Bayou,  m  well  •*  Shifuil 
and  Sods  Lalua,  can  ba  mail*  to  rec«iv« 
raft.  It  'iM  ftafEcinnl  to  aaj,  that  nil  tbo  rad 
that  crer  mil  cotoe  iluwa  can  bir  diB^njHed  (if 
■D  aa  to  prweat  iiynry  Id  tbe  roatp  irtcom- 
■wnded.  Oar  ocxi  it^p  would  ti«  to  Icasco 
Ika  qoaatllj  of  drift  rron  above.  ThueoaU 
tMWHMDpUahcdbjcteaviaf  ibebaokaabore 
fcr  a  totaBBnf  at  foor  or  five  faundml  mila*, 
■ad  iHaiitwi  the  thnbrn-  Mill  furtiior  back 
fir  dw  uune  duianec.  By  the  time  tbe 
rivor  wvald  cave  iia  bonka  tbnmi^b  tlia 
dasand  land  to  the  dcndescd  limber,  said 
timber  would  be  to  much  decayed  u  tO'  be 
hinnlftM  Tba  laiuU  oo  mpper  Bad  Eiver, 
kr  bondrada  of  inilei,  are  ei|aal  to  a^y  in 
Aa  woild ;  a  narigauoa  wbieb  can  be  relied 
ttpea^  it  all  that  ia  rrt|uircd  tu  induce  leltle- 
■MDt.  Tbe  whole  valley  i«  peculiarl>- 
■dafNod  to  tbe  ooltirarioa  of  oouod,  niaaro 
Ml  perhapa.  Ihaa  lower  Bed  HiTcr.  Erery 
ptaalatioa  cleared  Icwciu  the  quantity  of 
falhlig  timber,  mad  cooiideiice  once  ntab- 
HA  ad,  that  aavi^atioo  will  be  maintained, 
WD  or  fifteaa  yeara  will  place  the  rircr  bc- 
yead  the  raacbaf  danger  Izam  raft. 

Prorided  the  raft  ia  lamoTed,  io  prefe* 
MBce  to  opceing  the  rcraie  to  the  west,  it 
woaldbe  inilispenMbly  uecruary  to  clear  the 
riwir  aboTv  and  below  perfectly.  BpIpw. 
that  it  miffat  be  eoabted  to  paaa  off  the  drift 
aod  above,  to  leaaes  the  qoaiuiqr.  It  ia 
MMcpdbla  of  proof,  from  the  experieiKe 
faiMd  by  the  removal  uf  tbe  old  raft,  that 
the  caatuval  of  tlie  prvauul  one  would  Dot 
ontnially  improve  the  old  chaaoeli  and 
hnitet,  that  it  would  not  prevent  the  largcai 
portfoaof  the  water  (mm  takijig  the  route 
diroaf  b  Do«Jy'«  Bayuu  and  tbe  lakca.  I  will 
prvauM^  however,  that  in  conscquimca  of  the 
water  leavinc  Red  River  only  on  (ho  weat. 
Dooly**  Bayou  ia  macb  farther  advanced  a* 
a  chkBael  ibaa  Oayiru  Pierre  waa  at  tlie  time 
tbe  ori^a)  raft  waa  romnved. 

Mr.  8brevr.  wb^o  lie  removed  the  old 
nh,  followed  all  the  old  beods,  (with  two 


I  excepoona,}  and  cloaed  nil  the  oadeta.  with 
ths  expftcuilun  that  the  rivnr  would  enlnrga 
'  iuelf  poffiriently  to  cany  off  all  the  water. 
From  tea  to  fifteen  yean  have  failed  to  ao* 
.  eompluh  thia :  it  ia  true,  the  river  ia  modi 
laifcv  than  it  waa,  bat  it  ia  rnn  half  lar^ 
eoongb  yet  Biyou  Pierre  ia  aboot  on« 
hundred  milea  ahorter  llian  by  Hod  Aiver. 
between  tune  pointa,  and,  aa  ia  the  oaaa 
with  boili  ttJes  of  tlio  valley,  it  mueh  knwr 
than  the  river. 

Hwl  the  raft  not  hem  tnocbed,  one  half 
the  nmnom  eipendad  apmi  it  would  bava 
opened  Bayoti  Plena,  and  moije  it  Red 
Aivcr.  Had  thia  l>#«n  done,  all  lit*  lande  to 
the  eaH,  compriaioi:  tbe  wliule  valley,  would 
have  boeo  reclaimeil.  Und  all  Ae  laf^ 
bendi  breo  cot  off,  ioataul  uf  goinic  lourid 
theoi,  porbapa  therv  might  bave  been  auffi* 
rieot  mrrcnt  tu  rutoatKud  Bivcrand  make 
it  large  eaoagh  tu  accommodate  all  tbe  wa> 
ter.  Aa  it  ia,  tbe  water  naturally  tahra  the 
Doarcat  route  tbrouj;fa  the  lowlnnda  oo  the 
eaat  and  wesa— oa  the  east,  tbro«gh  Willow 
Chute.  WiUiama'  Bayoo,  Baaoftta  BayoQi 
and  a  multitude  of  others,  into  Budeau,  Kcd 
Chute,  Flatto  Ilivor,  Jcc,  and  through Eoggy, 
and  Caabatta  back  into  Red  River;  oa  the 
weat,  through  ihe  bead  of  Unyoa  Pierre,  An. 
deraun'a  Bayoo,  SnmJ  fioach  Uiver,  Tones' 
BayoD,  Paaca^toola,  Prairie  iUver,  Qrand 
Bayou,  &.c^  tuto  Bayou  Pierre,  and  through 
Bayou  Wiittey  and  the  different  muatfaa  of 
Bayuu  Pierre,  back  into  Ei-d  River.  Tbe 
wtttcr  ia  ao  divided  lliat  it  faiU  to  make 
cither  route  targe  truough,  nsd  in  coaeo* 
quence  but  a  narrow  atrip  of  land  uo  iha 
immediate  biinka  of  Red  Kivcr  ia  aoacepd- 
blc  of  cultiratioo. 

Aa  ii  wovld  £e  at  the  preaent  raft,  au  u  i< 
nov,  below  Shrevepon.  Within  fifty  mtlaa 
of  &breveport  the  water  ia  abandoning  Red 
River,  ootwitluKaadtOf  that  the  raft  waa  re- 
moved and  die  lateral  outlcta  cloaed.  I  go 
much  farther,  and  aascrt  (what  will  appear 
■trange  u  many,  anil  unworthy  of  hrbef.hnL 
It  i«  Devenholcaa  the  reault  of  actual  obaer- 
vatioD  that  nodiing  hut  oxteonve  cota-od* 
will  prevent  oiue  lestha  of  tfac  water  io  Red 
River  froiD  paaalog  into  Bayou  Picrrr,  and 
ruining  low  water  navigaitea  wilhin  a  few 
yeara. 

Bed  River  ahoold  be  tberaogfaly  cleared 
from  loaga,  and  all  timber  growing  beoeaUt 
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'm  banks  «nt  daw  to  tbe  proan<i  sml  into 
abort  p'tecrm  rratn  the  fbot  oT  tlic  nti  lo  tht- 
kfiuiuipiii.  A  CKDkl  or  cbaniici  ■Inukl  be 
cat  fif\y  fert  wide  thrnogti  the  TiIIb  rI  Ale&- 
•ticlri*.  ami  all  »he  wnwr*  thrown  into  «id 
chwinci  by  willi  laid  tti  r^mctit,  upon  tbe 
toekn  mcTot§  tbc  balanrw  of  die  ri«er. 

Two  humJred  thoUBsnd  dulUn  wnuM  be 
aaptMTy  for  ^c  conipletioii  of  mII  ilie  works 
nesDdnemtetl  1  but  itill,  ibouU  ibe  coatein- 
pUled  Bppropriaiiim  nf  eii;))iy  thoaMnd  bj 
tbe  Uoiled  6t«te*  be  niiule,  aoAjudteiovBly 
expended  in  tbc  vicinity  of  the  raft  Knd 
abore.  a  good  Darigation  can  be  given  to 
upper  Bed  lUver. 

The  Uwi  appTupriaiion  waa  iiueriy  thrown 
■way.     Tbe  nii  wa<  rF-ronned  in  ibree 
weelu  after  iu  removal,  and  the  river  below 
Dearly  rained  by  auft  from  the  aaid  raft. 
O.  \V.  R.  Batlet, 

Auistahi  Slate Engiater. 


4— THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

Wb<'n  wA  warned  tbe  .Soath  in  onr  July 
number,  loet  year,  ibai  tbe  time  bwi  come  lo 
li^l  up  tbe  torches  of  indaatry  tliroagfaoni^ 
ber  limita,  we  were  denounced  by  toany 
leailing  Soii:hcm  prosies  as  locreant  to  the 
duties  or  our  post,  and  toM  in  etnplmtii: 
terms  ibst  the  torrhea  tbst  would  be  lit  up 
wnatt)  very  likely  b«  or  an  altogether  differ- 
ent cbarartcr. 

For  many  yesrs— -it  psins  ua  to  say  il — we 
bavp  been  uonhle  to  coniempUie,  wilhoat  a 
feeliag  of  gloom  and  de*p(indency,  the  future 
of  a  confednrncy,  wbi^Ji,  tpriiit^ing  from  the 
throes  of  a  rrvolutiim,  ^rcw  up  to  wealth, 
nod  power,  and  opulence,  in  tbe  mein>)ryof 
living  men,  without  a  precedent  in  ibe  his- 
tory of  manklod.  The  ennrcalrd  oul  ereep- 
tag  worm  insidiously  working  its  way  into 
die  eore  of  tbe  toweriog  and  (gigantic  oak ; 
dM  bectir.  Iftub  deepmiog  and  fading  u^Min  ^ 
tbe  check  of  beauty,  and  mnnbofM],  and 
■Crengtb,  famished  bat  inapt  parallels  of 
the  "threatening  deaili"  ihst  lurked  hide- 
ously at  tbe  heart  of  all  this  proiperity  and 
power — 

**  VolumtnnoB  end  vast,  a  serpent  armed 
With  mortal  sting." 

It  matters  sot  hnw  this  fell  bydrshas  been 
■agendared,  who  first  nnrsrd  tti  being,  or 
whether,  as  ii  aasened,  tfaa  6oaib  haa  hod 


some  rcBponsibility  in  it  ^— the  mikfid  feci 
stands  oot,  that  it  has  crept  up  from  slimo 
and  flhh  v*  the  upmoat  colnmn  of  tbe  na- 
tional temple,  anl  aiu  chuckingly  there, 
with  its  dire  ^ga  fixed  in  dte  very  viiak  of 
the  repubUc- 

Tbere  are  two  things  apon  which  the 
wbute  8autIifeemsnt7WBi^e(.i),a«OAei9iafi| 
whatever  minor  points  may  Bcparato  vlm}:^ 
and  thrje  ar^,  that  ffn/'rour  vron^t  kavt 
bem  dont,  a*  wll  om  pmtHfioyt  iKsvUt 
oftrtd  tu.  by  the  free  Slatn  of  tka  fiorik, 
oikA  the  Conirraii  of  the  t*nian,  and  that 
the  eup  of  farhfaranee  or  endurance  is  K> 
fvU  that  a  ttHglc  drop  tkoil  make  il  over- 
Jtow.  This  is  suhetanlially  the  poaitiott 
tfaoQfffa  weakened  by  other  declarationa* 
taken  even  it  the  ■*  Great  Union  ICeetiii^* 
belli  in  December  in  New-Orleaua,  a  cj^y 
which  has  hitherto  been  considered  through- 
out tbe  South  Inkewann  in  the  cause  which 
has  united  ber  people  logeiber. 

Tke  cup  of  endurance  iafatl  f  Are  we 
in  earnest,  men  of  the  South,  in  this  dc<-la- 
ratioD,  and  do  we  realise  in  all  iia  force  bow 
much  is  involved  in  llT  1$  this  (Ae  SemHh 
era  platform  ?  Thank  G<xl  if  we  had  such 
a  platrorm  to  staiK)  upon  and  unite  together 
opon,  we  ctfuM  tlien  Iw  respremhle,  ooald 
lie  feared,  could  prr»mt  an  unbn>ken  pha- 
lanx to  the  invader,  and  bid  btm  more,  and 

die. 

A  HMaiJt  OBOr  HORI I 

Are  we  satisfied  by  the  past,  fellow  etti- 
t^RB — by  the  resolves  of  public  meetings  and 
of  State  LrKiRlRturM  of  the  North;,  by  the 
tone  of  sentiment  whirb  ii  marked  in  ill 
press,  and  is  beaid  everywhere,  even  in  the 
highest  circles,  among  iu  people;  by  ~hs 
growing  tnnjorittes,  flashed  with  succesa  and 
victoryT  Are  wo  justifird  in  believinir,  or 
even  in  hoping  that  tbe  remaining  drop  wiU 
not  be  jioured  oat  to  swell  over  the  already 
brimming  cop  T 

We  would  not  he  alirmista,  nor  so  paa- 
ajonaio  as  to  refuse  sn  ear  to  reason,  wbeo  & 
is  offered  :  but  in  God's  name,  let  us  not  be 
lulled  loo  easily  into  security,  where  to 
much  of  honor,  and  libtMly,  and  existeaee, 
are  at  stake. 

If  we  could  see  It  written  upon  the  rauk 
ariMBvrn,  by  the  band  of  an  archangel,  or  If 
a  revelaCioQ  were  made  to  ua  as  indiapa- 
'  table  u  the  Holy  Socipwrett  ikai,  auid 


witb'put  ▼tetoriei.  the  free  Sutei  of  tbe 
Kortb  were  dow  •lispoAed  to  paas«.  and  Tor- 
mrt  an-Mit  th*  hand  araggreMioo.  we  ifaaald 
bol  itm  Union  igun  with  eKuItaiioo,  •■  ottr 
(uhera  hailnl  it,  anJ,  burying  the  lenuni* 
bnnce  of  all  our  ^'xtyncet,  ilirn  •■  tbe; 
bive  bcpn,  iltake  hand'  in  rellowiliip,  umI 
iboiu  heoitTeU  boMUiuu  to  its  perpetuitjf. 

Bai  aUA  for  ni,  we  uv  so  cniumutfd  ■■ 
not  ID  be  isiisfif^  with  the  evu1i>f»c««  many 
ofoBT  best  frieud*  «re  rnljiiiig  upon,  tli«t  ibe 
rlif  irr  i«  orcr.  diu  tbe  hatchet  is  boried, 
PMC«  proclaims),  and  the  8oDth  eallod  npan 
milj  tn  rcjairp  and  be  excMding  glftil  at  her 
{leat  aalvatioK. 

At  teaat,  it  woald  aecin  the  part  of  wis- 
dom atid  diacTfftion  to  goard  agaiiut  ibopai- 
M^t/ujr  of  futnra  daagfln,  or  to  prepare  lo 
tmvt  tbrm,  alioulrl  tlieybe  priwipitated  upon 
■»  in  aphe  af  all  our  r(Tbm  and  our  bopei. 
It  ia  in  ibe  power  aC  ibp  Soatb  to  tare  the 
UaioM,  but  ti  will  r?>)uiro  her  uniltti  and 
aneerivd  actiuo  to  do  it  Wc  tfarrcfon 
bvor.— 

1.  A  SattMktrm  ConvttUiot¥—»  Canvan- 
IJOB  of  the  wbnio  of  the  alare  Stnii-**,  in 
wbicb,  diarrgardin;  alt  potnu  oT  difference, 
il  aball  be  laid  down  in  distinct  and  unmis- 
likeable  lervu,  what  will  coustituie,  in  the 
ja*|fiueul  of  a//  uf  th«*m,  a  gruuiid  Iiir  rt- 
lUtmmet,  ot  for  the  cstablUbment.  tb«uld 
HccMitjr  dcnand  sTcn  that  oxtn^ino,  of  a 
trparale  CoaTederatioa.  This  fixed — and 
ibcn  would  ksiuredljr  be  little  difficulty  in 
dauf  il — it  would  b«  tbe  dotjr,  perhapa, 
af  ihMW  Statca  wbo  are  alivstljr  imtf^ing 
ipoa  action,  to  yield  their  own  pnrrerences, 
fcr  A*  general  gvid  of  Lii«  Soutli.  CotDmoa 
mmmtM  and  romnton  daDgen  alinald  unite 
aitabd  wpno  this  pisiform  wc  would  1>o  ir- 
iMHt£bl«.  Wo  beliero  iliat  the  8outh  can 
ba  voitod  now,  and  that  a  Coarention  of  our 
StUBB  wQl  rraolvt!  UBiinirooDiilf,  ettxl  with 
Whariaatt.  that  with  a  single  marc  niDns 
ipoa  lit*  part  of  the  North,  the  "  Rabicon" 
•ai  be  passed  forerer.  This  combined 
mam  srena  to  ns  the  onlj  one  likrljr  to  be 
afcctiiMv  bowerer  high  oar  admiratiim  and 
Mfud  br  ihow  gaUani  Ststea  who  are  now 
Aaposed.  •olttir?  sod  donr,  to  tlhlio  fur 
thair  ri^but  sod  leap,  Cuiliui-Iike.  into  the 
fawning  ekasio, 

Wc  arv  bi  (btot  of  s  CoarentioD,  nor  ea- 
I        Acd}  liiu)  diu  of  NaihTtUei  which  rcpre 


■ented  but  a  few  Statea,  but  one  o(  ail  ikt 
Souik.  elected  bjr  lite  people,  sad  ubsrged 
to  dcniancl.  like  the  Barana  of  RuniriDgmead, 
thtt  greai  ekarter  of  tlioir  hherttss,  or,  like 
the  Psiliaaient  of  England,  their  bUl  <if 
iualifmaile  right ». 

Perhaps  *thi*  Conventtoti  may  save  the 
Union,  and  perpetuate  n.  We  think  it  will. 
At  all  evenUj  such  a  CouTcntion  coold  noc 
endoftger  Uie  Union,  onleas  iu  furthor  pr«> 
■ervatioo  wotUd  be  a  erime. 

S.  Wo  are  in  favor  of  a  SautAtm  Jder' 
eujUile  ConverUion,  as  s  preioot  proper 
laeana  of  strengtliening  tbe  Bnutli  and  ena- 
bling her  to  rotaio  at  lumie  the  millions  of 
wealth  now  contribated  to  the  North,  by 
building  oar  own  ships  and  cnudDCiing  oor 
own  trade  with  foreiBn  power*,  and  tcal- 
iting  all  of  the  imioenie  hcocfiu  to  be  de- 
rived iberoftom.  Tbcrebsa  never  been  any 
Koud  reason  for  our  •ubterviency  ia  this 
particular,  and  there  caiitxJt  be  now,  wbea 
our  favors  are  leceived  with  cyateiaatie 
ttbusB,  We  oro  glad  to  hail  already  a 
mnvemenl  in  this  behalf  in  seme  of  tbe 
Southern  Btntea. 

3.  We  propose,  too,  a  Sovikent  Man*' 
facturin/r  CoHtvnUion,  and  tlial  wo  agree  to 
toaJiufaciuni  at  buoiu  ovfry  bale  uf  cotioo 
thai  we  eventually  consamc,  and  pay  oo 
more  tribute  in  Korthom  Iooh.s.  It  is  in  ihe 
power  nf  ihs  8ooth,  if  atie  plea*«a,  to  huali 
tbeaoutvdofeveryapindlcin  Ncw-Bnglaadi 
and  if  ihe  haa  the  power,  should  ahe  be  so 
tnarciful  u  not  to  use  it  f  Much  cause  has 
•be, indeed,  for  forbearance! 

4.  We  are  fur  direi^ifying  b  every  way 
our  indoitry,  atul  sending  am.  of  our  timtia 
fur  iiudiing  that  we  can  make  within  theok. 
His  tlie  Kitrth  iron,  and  coal,  and  graaitOi 
marble  and  other  Qiinerals  7  So  have  we,  in 
boontifu]  profnsioii,  needing  but  ihff  wilUitg 
liiind  to  dcvclope  them.  IjvX.  tio  buihl  rail- 
roads and  plonk  rusdt,  and  inveai  in  diem 
our  lurploj  capiul,aiid  foiier  ^uolt  improve- 
inenla  in  spile  of  every  discoaragemenl. 

5.  Let  OUT  people  ctiaae  their  simual  mi- 
graliotu  to  the  North,  in  which  thoy  squander 
millions,  which,  if  retained  at  homo,  woald 
give  oew  lifu  to  evvry  branch  of  dnmeatie 
Btnploymeai  with  us.  We  have  waierii^ 
places  ihst  need  bill  f/ukion  to  make  tbrm 
cqgal,  if  not  auperiur,  to  Saratoga  or  Cape 
May,  Willi  Doae  of  their  disadvanlagea.    Oar 
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ebildren  ihemlil  be  edncsted  ubone;  jrot 
at  tfaia  maca<>Dllher«  BrethounandanrBouth' 
ere  youth  rf}otrtng  it  Oambridgc,  or  Yale, 
or  Ambent,  tuid  ■ioiilar  mtituliotu,  whiitt 
oar  own  ColI«g«c  iind  UnivcraidM  have  bQt 
ft  eUgnnni  Wfc.  We  tlioolJ  eDcouni^  our 
own  liter&tarc,  u  well  u  cducUS  our  cfaild- 
ivn.  A  Scuiheni  periodicttl  or  a  Southern 
book  is  «  rara  avif,  whilst  erery  Bhelfor  ta- 
ble mt  ibc  Soiitli  ip^tVM  utuler  the  product  of 
JfoTtbcrn  bnins.  Good  tbii  product  m/jy 
he— hot  ii  there  nniliing  gooA,  fellow  citi- 
fteni,  except  bejond  the  limiu  of  Kuarelli  t 

Tliuflfnadiw«h«vowritlcti,llioaf[hbaklilj 
and  dkjointedty,  without,  &•  we  think,  going 
a  ftep  beyond  wlint  er^ry  true  frieul  of  llie 
Sontli,  whatever  hia  other  views,  will  iv^nl 
m*  Dilhodox,  and  aa  demanded  by  a  proper 
rafwrd  Ibr  th«  futore  welfare  and  safety  of 
ovr  people.  We  Itave  apokcD  tober  trutlia, 
wilhntU  prc^dice  t>r  piuaiun,  and  intreat  fur 
them  a  patient  hrarin^;. 

IndiWduall/  we  might  have  gone  much 
ftrther  iti  coatuKlliiig  action,  hail  our  aviiae 
of  paat  wrospi  and  hapol««snew  of  futnv 
right*  be^i  allowed  to  isflaence  ua  eaiirvly. 
We  bOBMtly  differ  iu  regard  to  theae  mat- 
ten  from  uur  fneodA,  who  appear  to  be  in 
an  imnreniA  majority  tliroaghoat  the  South, 
ood  ihe  heart  of  true  pUriotiim  will  make 
many  couceuiotu. 

With  lhe»e  rcmarlia  wa  conclude  our  pre- 
■ent  paper,  tf^er  making  leveral  extrscta 
from  pampUotB  on  the  tabic  l>e<orc  ua  which 
hare  tprunf^  ootof  (he  preaent  iroubled  state 
<if  thin^  at  die  Kaulh.  Though  we  may  not 
agree  always  with  ihn  aulhnra  in  opininn, 
ibere  aro  many  sound  trutlis  exprenaed  by 
them,  which  should  be  proclaimed  ihrougboot 
ril  our  hntiB. 

romn  axo  exsoorcis  or  tbb  aocTH. 

Wo  abatnirt  the  following  fnwn  the  very 
able  address  of  John  Townaeml,  Est).,  in 
which  he  DxhauiU  the  subjects  of  Northern 
aggression  and  flouthem  ]>owerof  rRsIstance, 
aboold  Uiat  evil  day,  which  Qod  forbid,  ever 
be  forced  npoti  ua : — 

In  order  to  understand  the  abundant  re- 
Mureea  of  the  Southern  Suies,  (owirda  be> 
eoffliag  •  great,  powerful,  and  independcBt 
oatian,  capahfe  of  nruLecttng  hrnrlf  nam  all 
aggraaaloa  frotn  abroad,  or  ai  hotue  ;  and  of 
baeomiag  wealthy  ami  pmspemui  tn  a  d«- 
gns  hififarB  iriduin  alloyed  by  any  peo- 
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pifl ;  examine  6r»t,  the  mnp  of  the  tfidfild 
Htau*s,  and  thru  indoliie  iu  certaiu  eooaider^ 
aboiiK,  wW'h  obvioukly  pr«»eiit  themaalveo. 
bat  which  the  occaaioo  wUl  allow  oa,  tmly 
ve^  briefly  to  glance  at. 

OBginniiii;  at  tiie  Cftp<:n  ttf  iho  Delaware, 
I  up  that  hay  until  we  reach  tlie  Smithens 
onduy  of  petiufylvanin.  Fursua  thai 
boundury  west^  to  tbe  Ohio  river ;  tbea 
down  that  river  to  its  jnncnan  with  tbe  Ml»- 
■isaippi;  then  up  that  river  to  the  aonhem 
bounoniv  of  the  State  of  Mtaaouri;  Ibta 
around  lae  nonbem  atid  the  weateni  hound- 
aiy  rtf  that  Stair,  to  the  line  of  .tfi*  Vf ; 
thence  west  on  tliat  line  to  tlie  PaciBc  Ooeaa. 
Or,  if  it  be  prtfenred,  until  it  atrikea  the  up- 
per walrrs  of  tlie  Uio  tiramle  ;  ibru  down 
that  river  to  the  GiilTnf  Mcxii-o ;  and  thence, 
around  to  the  Atlastir.  Witliin  these  bound- 
ariea  we  have  "  Tl)e  Snutbem  United  Stata* 
of  KonJi  America," — ■«  inaj{tiitlrcn(  a  coun- 
try ai>  rver  liio  sun  shone  nfMii ;  solid,  com- 
SHiet,  and  Belf-auppOTtin(>  for  all  purpoaeaof 
lefeocc, — with  noble  /ivera,  a  lerula  aotl^ 
ercat  mineral  reaonicea,  a  genial  clintal^ 
for  oU  purposes  cf  agrictilture,  ninnnfoi'turea, 
and  commerce  ;  and  with  a  pupulntton  at  this 
time,  of  about  9,000,000  wfanea, — a  hardy 
race,  enterpriaing,  eaura^*oua,  ioteilireati 
and  genvruus;  but  unhappily  for  tlioiuaelvca, 
loo  confiding  in  Uiose  wno  arc  lulling  them 
into  serurity,  Co  betray  and  tlieo  ruio  them. 
These  Stales  also  poaieaa  a  black  populatioa 
of  about  3,000,000, — a  docile,  obedient,  or- 
derly, and  athletic  people; — when  let  alone, 
happy,  conlcntcfl,  and  nttaebrd  to  their  own- 
ora;  and  witfi  their  labor  directed  by  the 
aui>erior  intellijtcnra  uf  the  white  race,  and 
aided  by  their  capital,  coustituting  one  of  the 
moat  emeient  and  profitable  cloases  of  labor- 
era  in  the  world. 

EiLsmimof  these  Slaiea  next,  in  their  ca- 
pabilities to  afford  sustononce  ami  wealth  to 
man ;  we  find  them  tirodociog  a  snperabond- 
■UKU  d'  meau,  and  fruita,  and  graioa  and 
ruota:  and  yieldiag  for  a  large  export  tba 
moat  valuable  agncultural  ntaplea  that  the 
world  knows : — staples  wliirh  brinif  milliona 
of  poople,  in  other  nationa,  depetMeat  upon 
them  for  tborawmateriali  npeii  whi^-h  agaia 
depend  the  manufactures  and  the  commerce 
of  tliose  nationa.  The  cotfm,  ru-e,  cobacoo, 
augar,  ami  otlier  articles  eapiirieil  from  iboea 
States,  amount  to  over  •90.(H>Q,000«  annualt** 
heaidra  what  are  kept  back,  and  uaed  freeo' 
for  their  own  corefofts,  or  manofarturea  at 
home.  This  aflurds,  not  only  a  very  large  ll^ 
cnme  to  the  inhabitaBta,  bat  aa  inyow  an 
in  pniportioii  to  es[)orta,  and  tba  raveaaa  oC 
a  nation  in  prajrartiim  to  iu  imporu,  it  will 
afford,  at  a  mmlerate  tariflT  of  dutiea,  an  over- 
flowing ureasary,  which  will  enable  the 
Bouihcrn  United  States  to  do,  {what  baa 
heretofore  been  denied  ihcm,)  and  that  ia. 
by  expeodiug  witliin  themsrlvea,  and  for 
tbeiro«rab«nefltlho»e  immense  asms  wbivh 
have  bfffln  hitherto  extnruid  from  iliem.  and 
•nuandcredclaewhere, amply  ui fortify  ihen- 
selvea,  and  de«elope  their  own  mighty,  but 
domanc  reaoureea.     How  difTerent  will  be 
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lite  upect  of  thiogB  in  tbe  wboIeSnutli,  wbeu 
iku  lido  of  we«lQ)  !■  daninml  up  widiin  our 
own  borden,  and  xande  to  roll  back  amooc 
our  own  people ;  and  when  nur  imtnciuv 
capital  u  einpIovc>d  bjr  uur  uwn  mmiiauta  in 
Wtibfahing  «  direct  tndf,  b«twt.>CQ  our  own 
ftiiilliiiiii  pons,  iimI  our  cuatomera  all  orrr 
ifaa  workL  Tben  cverjr  TuluAnible  paint 
will  ha  proicctieri  hv  in  ample  fortiAcaiion; 
Aea  etci^  raitoble  faulfor  will  hiirc  iu 
well  ■ppouucd  dock-yard,  nod  our  tary  will 
•000  rank  wiiji  Ur  proodtfM.  TImri  evar^ 
rivec.  tuLfbor,  cbuweL,  or  bank,  will  b«  tur- 
*eyetl  and  tnappcd  out  for  the  sccuriiy  uf 
oar  eommeroe.  Thrn.  vhen  icf  ham  our 
0vn  bskI  it  ■•  tjxrU  atnimffour*tlrcM,'mil 
lk«  aoariuuunaed  nonrubnicnt  b«  ditTiuwl 
duougk  ibe  whule  smitten),  and  iu  rivifyinj; 
enflMBOo  be  fell  in  ewrj  porv.  Tfae  irts 
wfll  iwira,  nunvfiHitnm  will  Bprini;  ap 
■roBDd  oj  i  our  a^ricQltura  will  i^ar  iu 
diaiMJay  Iwad,  our  cammerce  will  expand ; 
■aebaatc  labor,  moetioewitb  ample  nswards, 
i*iUpo«riDupan  iu,aoa«intgraoon.iioloii|^r 
diMMimged  hj  tba  uniaviunfj  ai^ecl  of  our 
coaa>B3i,wtll  flock  to  our  aborm.  And  th«i. 
aa  the  «aaae<)ueoe«  of  all  thcao  tbinca,  will 
««  flvfaibit  to  mankind,  a  rvfuuiion  ofuir  ca- 
taany  uf  our  anevisa,  which  attribntca  iho 
■nevuWwd  caoditkin  of  LbinfB  at  tha  South 
Mm  IMtiRtMB  oTalaverj  amoog  ua,  aod  not 
Mbarw  Iba  ^ifoitie  rabbiuy  of  our  Ntt- 
lional  Le|p>laturc,|where  wenrt*  in  hopv'IcM 
ataoriljr.f  by  which  the  irauiene«  revenues 
dcawB  uumaUy  (tma  Southem  laliur,  is  di»- 
koned  aliBOM  eaiirely  at  the  North,  Tor  the 
nil— llfliaiaiil  of  die  labor  of  lluu  acclion. 

WBAXTU  or  THE  aOCTH. 

We  take  this  frDin  an  admirable  adiir«aa 

Mlwred  by  Wu.  K.  Manin,  nn  tfae  c«lc- 

kltioa  of  the  anoivrrfarv  of  Kurt  Moullric. 

I  aMrmm  ia  lo  interesting  in  many  par- 

.,  that  we  ahiUI hereafter  barcoccaatoo 

laxttari  more  laxgely  from  It : 

'  The  rtDp  itT  the  wbolo  world   rtnnnt  be 
ralrJT  estimalcd,  for  wam  nf  corrrcl  ac- 
ini* orihr  quBi.tiijr  cftMiltnod  in    India, 
exported  thctirn  to  China.     We   may, 
•ppn>Titnati<m,  however,  arrive  at  a  coti- 
tKftrnt    to   illuBtraie    our   viewa, 
imponod  inio  tlie  whole  ofKu- 
I  parts  of  the  world,  during  tbc 
>,  1817,1916.*  and    1  f>49,  rearhed 
1,308,000  bap  of  30U  lbs.,  whirh,   at  tlie 
ace  of  pnres  for  thrseyrant,  H^  ccnu.l 
worth   •899,301,000,    llie   (mxlactioD 
in  die  United  Suica  commenced  in 
\  aad  tn  ilic  next  year  only  HI  bolra  were 
ted,  and  yet  of  11  ,^09,000  above  auted, 
,000  went  rrmn  the  Sontfaeni  Sutei  of 
wUcb  at  the  same  pnce,  (6^  cu. 


•CAMibd  horn  tabUa  of  CaUiBaa  and  St»l- 

I  Tha  awraf*  ia  aiido  freai  roMrta  to  Ike 
I  g»v«»Baot  by  ibsC«asBl»lChariaa> 


is  wortli  $227,5]  1,000.  6o  thai  in  qtiintitt 
the  production  of  the  South  is  as  B,039,OW 
tol]..^U-J,ODa'a»(ltbeTalaetsaa£{Krr,S11.000 
[Q  $'.".>:j,3Ul,l>00,  BQil  thus  we  »ea  that  we 
produce  inarv  than  tbree-fimrtlia  in  quantity 
and  value  of  this  great  staple.  If  the  anas- 
ccrtainrd  (|iaautity  cOnsaiDcd  in  India  and 
(taporled  thence  to  China,  which  is  loferiar 
in  atsplfl  to  oora,  is  sot  aS'  nguinsi  the  qoon- 
tily  of  (lur  CQUen  coo-iumcu  iu  the  Uniled 
Buues,  [wbicli  I  have  not  added  to  the  ouid- 
putBtion.)  the  result,  it  is  beliaved,  will  not 
be  varied. 

Let  ns  look  at  lliia  quealioo  in  another 
point  of  view.  Ths  crop  of  the  Uui(«d 
Stales  in  18*23,  was  only  &Od.lM,sod  yet  thn 
crop  of  the  year  ieiS-9  bad  reached,  S.79S,- 
5O0,  mure  cnanfive  times  asgreat  in  1S44  aa 
ic  was  in  162;(,  twenty-six  years  before.  Tliia 
wu  worth,  at  luit  year's  price,  (10  cema,) 
61,671,000.  DeductTng  SlS.OdBas  thoqoan- 
U^  cottaumed  iiithe  United  Btates, 
We  have  for  axpuTUt>oa.  3,227,- 

8A4  bales,  which  at  1 0  cenu,  (a 

low  estimate,)  is  wurtb $G6,835.3aO 

If  to  this  be  added  the  other  rlo- 

moatic  productions  ofthe  Sooih  30,67  4.17tf 

The  whole  value  fur  aoathem  ea- 

partsfurlB49.willhe tS^,SOOfiOI) 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
domestic  exports  from  the 
United   States    for   that  year, 

which  was tl31,710.(Ul 

And  mora  than  three  limea  u 
much  as  tlie  whole  domMtki 
exp<irt  from  the  Xfurtb,  for  the 

•ama  year,  which  wnsl $39,810,011 

The  renisrkatilc  fnci  u  aJso  ahcnwD  tlist  the 
Jumestic  expurls  of  tlie  Boulh,  eucluticK  of 
cotiim.  her  great  ttap/e,  is  •as.ti?'!,  176, 
while  all  the  exports  from  the  Nortli  are 
•32.iiLfl.0A|,leavins  the  value  of  bcr  ciMloa 
Qvnr  and  above.  The  fact  that  tlie  North 
consumes  Irta  than  OQe^fiftb  of  our  cotton, 
while  fuur-tifUis  Bod  so  readv  a  market  on 
cinr  wharves,  is  sif&ificanc  of  the  iPHl^peff- 
lience  uf  the  Sout*  ,■  and  the  Norih  miaht 
well  be  reminded  by  ber  receivin|r  aJi  Tier 
tHpptgof  raw  vittterial  fnrm  us.  and  aeod- 
ini;  11  anJQ  to  us  in  her  nutnulitctured  goods, 
[even  if  lesi  keca-at^hte<l  than  our  Korthere- 
cra  are  reputed  to  be,)  how  doogeioos  is  ike 
policy  of  coavcrUnig  an  ally  into  sn  eneaij, 
and  a  cKltosaer  into  a  tivat. 

Tuit  BLruiKQi  or  Tiu  Dinoir. 
We  give  this  extract  from  tite  letter  of  die 
Hon.  Wra.  Umyaoo,  Collector  of  Charles- 
too,  to  Qavcn»oe  Senbivok,  as  showing  tba 
other  aide  of  the  quettioa  ;  but  we  are  bound 
to  say,  that  Mr.  Grayaoo,  to  many  pona  of 
kia  leiler,  aurrculers  every  thing  which  baa 
ever  been  coosidorod  worthy  of  comnading 


t  Kaporis  of  Saerataiy  of  Traasvty. 
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for  the  SoulK  It  U  tnrct  t1iu«  tlut  one  ex 
ttcoM  will  eogotulM  the  other : 

•■  Tbaj  "k  lu  with  Mtooikhntent,  whnt  in 

it  yoa  propu»«  lo  de»troy  7  In  it  tlw  conreHe 

nry  whirh  for  ciiTy  yr«r*  hat  inritred  an 

dtBturbfd    imrmal  nrare    to  n  eonlinpnt — 

wbifth  hui  cuiiferred  uuoxaniplcii  proajwrity 

on  the  people  of  Nortli  Amenca— vrhif!h  bai 

enlarfTMl  their  Hniiui  fmrn  ilir  UUsUatppi  to 

thf  Parilie  Ocean,  nml  iDcrvaied  ilie  num- 
ber of  their  atatoa  frani  thine«ii  to  thirty- 
one— which    cwtmblialies   Jn    ihi»    immentcf 

region  t)ir  wune  Inwi,  ^ves  it  the  Bimr*  Inn 

gauge  ami  liiPnilure,  impart*  to  it  the  Mra- 

ainp  of  anlimitecl  freeintlr,  ond  unrestrict- 

od  aocial  inijert:niir»e,  and  eaablesil  to  carry 

on,  in  aiilfr<}lien  linlia.  fnira  icaie  to  ruit, 

eTPTT  kind    of    infernal   iinpmveinPoL  by 

»rlurh  that  trade   atid  inlcrcoaroe  may   be 

made  nmre  profitable  and  Ba»y  J  It  i*  I.nion, 

which  bu  imparled  lo  lLo  Atnerir^u:!  pt-iiple 

th*  atreniTTh  and  infltience  of  «  great  iiaLinri. 

It  >■   UcuoQ,  wliicli   has  made   their    voire 

potential  nnmn^  the  itrongeat  of  the  eartl(. 

It  ii  by  the  t/num  ooW.  that  we  ire  enabled 

to  bill  drfianee  to  all  (orcifm  aci:re»*i«n  frota 

whatever  qnarter.     Who  ore  imliflrrrnt  to 

the  advanUfT*^  of  the  cmiuoerve  or  wuutd 

liclilly  challenge  llie  ho«til«  fleets  end  armies 

of  dip  Uiiiied  StaleaT     Bhall  we  from  ihi> 

condition,  rednee  onraelvra  [o  ihol  of  aenq- 

rata  arwl  feeble  coinmonilieiiT     The  fable* 

of  ourehildhooil  wmild  rebuke  ourraifaoeM, 

uk)  Icnrh  u*  Ui«  fltrvoglb  of  Uaion.  and  Uic 

weakneaA  of  dinoeiMinn  and  aejmnittoa. 

"  Leiua  reflect  on  theaa  efenaof  the  con- 
federaer  more  inimiiely.  To  tlie  8i>i)ilnTn 
mm — ine  a<ivocate  of  free-trade — whol  ran 
be  more  iinptmng  ibnn  tho  trnndilion  nf  « 
gmtt  coGtinent  tnore  t)mn  et^ual  in  extent  to 
iiil  Knrmie,  enjoving  wiiliin  it»elf  llie  mA«i 
perfect  irredom'of  trade  and  iniereoiirse : 
BO  duDei,  rtn  jMnaportai,  tw  hindraiiee  of  any 
kibdT  Krrry  mnn  COCA  where  lie  please*'; 
mU*  4IhI  huya  what  be  plfraaea  ;  ea^bbahca 
lu*  boaachol'd  in  any  itate  of  die  ihirty-ugie, 
irilh  all  the  rigbta  ami  |>rivile^et  of  Ihn  nn- 
tive  eitizeii of  emh  stale,  witlioat  any  of  the 
•roallm  iolerfereorc  of  polirp,  btit  or  cua- 
lon-bonoe  reifiilationA.  Nolhiiiir  liVe  it  ex< 
Sftt.or  evtfrhaa  exiiLedtiueartli.  In  Kurofte, 
yoQ  •re  slopped  on  the  fiontiera  of  e»erv 
■bite.  Your  b«cKa|re  nintl  be  niuiios^ed, 
your  pOMportB  rife^.  In  eeery  petty  prin- 
otpallty,  yon  are  exposed  to  the  Inooleuee 
•nd  icnorame  of  tlie  fiovemment  oifRciala. 
New  datira  un  (covJa,  new  cxamtDations  of 
persona,  new  difhcnltiet  of  every  son  await 
yoa  at  every  atep.  What  a  rDottaxt  this 
to  the  unrrfltrainetl  Hbeny  of  iniereonrae  T  In 
ibe  onliuiitrd  frv-etlocn  o(  trade,  wbich  the 
coofederoi'v,  ntnl  ihe  ctnfnivrsey  AloDe*  oc- 
cures  lo  the  Amrricnn  •  iiiren  ilirou^huot 

hisimirePierntjniry  t  Afui  if  theaeeflirra  of' ed  liy  law  in  (-very  [irovinec  and  fanily  of 
tberonfedcniry  be  nJiniTable  DOW,  what  will  the  nomnn  Kn<{>ire.  ■>  it  had  done  to  tbe 
they  be  whrn  ihe  [>opulAri<in  ond  wealth  nf  Jrwitb  cnnmabwealtb  fdr  fifteen  bubdred 
fJM  country  ore  iocreiiacd  a  ihotuond-fiitd  T  '    years. 

EL  I  Have  ibown  that  Jeoiu  onlBtoed.  thai 
lo  oar  next  we  ibolt  fuiliisb  more  qaoto- 1  ibc  lefioladrv  Milbarity,  which  created  UiU 


tions  frora  the  piunphletof  Mr.  drayton.asd 
tlao  frmn  (he  very  able  answer  to  it  which 
baa  been  puhliahed,  a*  welt  as  from  the 
orilion  by  our  friend  WiDiam  H.  Trcacot. 
entitled  the  >■  Foaition  and  Coorae  of  tbe 
Sooth ;"  the  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Oarttet,  of 
Virginia;  the  coniprehenBive  treatise  "  On 
Slavery,  and  Souibem  BigUs  and  Rcne^ 
diea," by  Edward B.BT7an,Jlce.  Weahaltbe 
impartial  ia  prefcnttng  both  aidea,  reservtiig 
our  own  opinion,  and  leaving  ilie  reader  to 
Ibrtn  hia.  We  take  the  following  tommary 
from  the  Esaay  of  Thornton  Stringfellow, 
entilled,  "A  BriefKxamituitiaQof  Scripture 
Teauowmy  on  the  lostitatioa  of  Slavery  ;" 

Ttll  BIBLE  AllGtJHKtrr  FOR  SLAVXmT. 

My  reader  will  rvmenilier  diat  the  sabjeot 
in  diapatc  t»,  whether  involuntary  aodb*ra- 
(jilary  ahtrrrv  waa  ever  lawfal  in  (be  M^^ 
of  Qod,  the  fiible  being  iudge  T 

I.  I  have  ahovra  by  toe  Bible  that  Ood 
derreMl  thia  reliljoo  between  the  posterity 
of  Canaan  and  die  posunity  of  fihem  ww 
Japheth. 

a.  I  have  ahown  that  God  pieeuml  ^Js 
ti^fTw  by  aiding:  the  posieriiy  of  fthem  (at 
a  lime  wheo  •"  ihi-y  were  hulineu  to  Mie 
Lnrd,")  lo  eiMlave  ilie  poslerily  of  Canaan 
in  the  dnys  of  Joshna. 

3.  I  have  ahown  that  when  Ood  ratified 
the  rovrnrtnt  of  prniniiie  with  Abiafaain,  h« 
rccii^'nirrd  Ahnliarti  aa  the  oworr  of  alavaa 
be  liad  bouijlit  wiili  his  money  of  the  •iraaBvr, 
aod  recordeil  bis  upprobniioti  of  ihc  retaUuo. 
by  cotomauding  Abraham  to  circiunciar 
ibmn. 

4.  I  hove  shown  that  wbon  lie  (oak  Abn- 
bsm'a  poelerity  by  Ute  liaod  in  I^Sypli  fire 
hnndred  years  oJterwards,  he  puldicly  ^ 
probated  the  same  Tvlation,  by  [HTtniniag 
every  aUve  tlicy  bad  boncbt  with  ihflw 
money  to  eat  die  pajiaover,  while  ho  rofnsad 
the  same  privjlcjie  to  iheir  htred  "crvania. 

5.  I  have  shown  that  God,  «a  durir  oatiaci- 
al  law-^v«r,  ordained  by  exprea*  sianiie, 
lliAl  iliey  sitould  bny  slaves  or  ibe  iiaaona 
around  ihom,  (the  leven  devoted  notiona 
exrepled,)  and  thnt  tlieae  slaves  ami  th«ir 
increoae  siiould  be  a  perpetual  ixiberiianca  to 
tfa«irehildreo. 

6.  IbaveattownthatUodanlained  alavm 
by  law  for  dteir  ca|iUve«  taken  in  war.  wbua 
he  ffuaranlteil  a  aurroaaful  iMuc  to  tbvtr 
wars,  so  ton^  as  they  obeyed  him. 

7.  I  have  shown  uial  when  Jesaa  ordered 
hia  Gospel  to  be  publiahed  tbtongk  ibe 
wurhC  iho  rclaiiao  oi  master  and  slave  rstst- 
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MiUtjoa  tn  that  rmpire,  thoold  be  obeyed  And  1  ■tictnpi  bj  Mr  prorcued  Mlowerii  to  diKuri) 
-mJ  as  ui  ordinnnra  of  Ooiit  u  nil  tliu  relilion  in  t)!*?  Apnstollrcbun'bM,  Jeaut 
vnMnUvrr  iln-lnreil  ID  l»e.  I  onlera  llial  r«<ll<iwBlii[i  ulinll  be  (U«rlaimed 

9.  I  barf  ibown  tbut  Jcauiltoa  prrKribcJ    with  all  kui'liUiscijiloiiinjwdtUua*  pcraoiu— 
^  motusl  duiu   of  tint    reUiion  in  this  ,  wbosproiidtiLt  wan  tiutnnly  rt>n|^Toaatotbe 

npttno.  I  »UC(>,  but  dotriictiv?  to  tbe  true  clwncter 

10.  And  lutly,  I  bmva  ibowD,  tluit  ia  an  |  of  tbe  Gocpel  dikpeuktion. 


UTE  BOOKS  AKD  PEUIODICALS. 


1. — Etmorx,  Past  ifD  Fresknt. 

▲  Goaipr«h«fi*ivo  Muitiol  uf  Burup«tii 
Iflvo^nph;  and  lliiiory.  wttb  srparate  ilc- 
ription*  and  ttatiMica  nf  rarh  Slntr.  anrl  a 
-iw«a  Index — by  Pranrla  H.  Unpewil- 
,I«L.O.  Naw-Yurk:  Ovo.  P.  Putnam. 
p-Orimu:  J-  B.  .Sieol-  IBM.  Tbu 
tct  tbU  ■dmirablo  wurk  ba»  urcparcd 
Vtxuarive  leo^pbiriil  worlu  wbicb 
CO  publiahed  in  Gcnuaiijr.  H*^  has 
■veiled  «it tensive ly,  and  collected  on  the 
KX  mujt  of  tbe  inrormation  here  (■mboOiad. 
rifl^-kix  Kuropcnn  al4l^)  an  iDoladcd,  and 
'  e  otdcr  of  tlix-uaainft  llicm  hia  been,  ^mtly, 
•nd  populatMin,  >iirriic«,  unil,  luta- 
I  producld,  manufiictDrfui,  commerce  and 
puhlii:  fjtirutcea,  form  iif  Boveriimnit, 
4w^>Ji  of  ibe  army,  and,  with  inarilimc 
km,  of  the  navy  ^  •Acondly,  tlio  biatory  ; 
1  ibird,  llic  tapnt;rapliy  of  tbc  ot*\e.  We 
kit  n(^ct  aiiain  tn  tnu  vuluuit-.  and  uinau- 
kil*  raeoBtmend  it  in  our  readera  aa  a 
t  iai««Unbl0  wofk. 

t/--WniTB'a  flTATt9Tti:<  OT  GSORGIA. 

TMi  volume  we  have  elaborately  review- 
I  in  aootlicr  plare,  and  shall  coatinoe  tu 


3mAH  AMHE,  nB  YotTTtl  AMD  MillBOOD. 

By  tbe  aiiOtor  tif  "  Talbot  nod  Vernon." 
K««-York  :  Baker  t  Scnbcer.  We  arn 
kbtrxl  la  TlHnnu  L.  Wliilr.  Sa  Caual 
,  fortbia  tnUtrettiDS  voIdidc.  which  we 
M*c  onra  bc^ocv  oatieeiL  Tbp  author  tayc, 
t  bb  prrfat'e  i 

"Tothow  wbo  "bioct  to  tberhancter  I 

•ve  berr  drawn  iif  ftiinon  Bolivar,   I  have 

I  inly  to  aay,  that  thia  i«  (b<>  rratilt  i>r  tbe  beat 

^Ikinnnaiion  1  can  i;et.     I  wixibi  be  Hurnr  to 

I  down,  or  to  aiten>p<  to  pnl)  down,  any 

"  ntjbtfnlly  enthnmed  ;    tint  every  iiii- 

K,  while  b«  ia  t^rlitrvrd,  rabi  aome  Imo 

I  of  bia  due  meet)  of  pmtte." 

Ifr.  WTri(B,  WB  are  crntifled  (o  atate,  hat 

meat  of  valuabV  worki  on  hand,  of 

\*nrj  \iud^  aoch  aa  New  Orleani  baa  ael 

t  befor*. 

^C— HiSToaicat.  Coi.lbctior«  or  Loot*- 
laHA. 
Kmlirarinff  iranilationa  of  many  rare  abd 
^Val«ablv  JiMTumiTts,  rcloiim:  'n  thf  natural. 
tWl  and  [v.'!iu>ttl  biHorv  of  that  Store,  com- 
piled vritli  hialnrical  aou  btiigrapbiL-al  noteai 
nd  aa  iurodaeuoo  by  B.  V.  French,  mem- 


ber of  tlie  LotnaiaiiB  Historical  Society,  of 
the  Amerii-in  Aaanciolion  for  tbe  ndvauee- 
mi'iit  of  8fieuco,  Hnnonrv  mrttiber  of  the 
Hisinncal  Honeiy  of  Penuaylvnnin,  &r.  Ab, 
Part  3«t.  FhilaJeli>)iiB  :  l>cnicla  &  Bmitb. 
NewOrieani:  B.  M.  Nornun.     ISfiO. 

We  bavp  frivrn  tlio  full  titJeofibiApratae- 
worihy  raniributiun  of  our  fellow  citixai), 
Mr.  Frenrfa,  to  tbe  Iliaiorical  literature  of 
ii^ir  Suiip.  Ki^liiet^n  muniba  af^J  the  firat 
part  was  puhli»Loi].  containing  many  inle- 
rciting  (l»;u!i)enu  nearini;  u|>i)n  llie  early 
hiilury  of  thr  t'lntei  aiid  the  3d  part  will 
be  toon  put  to  pre**,  thuulJ  there  be  auflj- 
ctuut  cncaurai|n?iii(;nt  offered  to  |]>e  preRent 
ia«ue.  and  will  rnnlntn  La  Unrpe's  i-elcbra- 
trd  journal,  Iranslaltd,  an  acronnt  of  Louia- 
iaua  about  ITtiO,  an  nrcount  of  die  Matches 
war.  Ac.  Ac. 

Part  9(1  cODtaina : 

1.  Aneccmintof  tbe  Lonuiana  Htatorteal 
Sof-icty  J  being  a  deocripiinn  of  itt  ori^u  and 
biBtory,  itA  ciinoiitiiiiun,  mrtnbera,  proceed- 
ings, corrc*  pond  merit,  kc,  with  voine  ac- 
count of  the  re»eorrbe«  by  John  Perkina  lO 
Europe,  and  by  BmarGnvQit^ioa  in  Spain. 

'i.  Judge  Billiard  on  tbe  dealb  of^Jtidga 
Martin. 

3.  FoniiftU'a  Dit-eat  nf  oil  the  Freneh  pa- 
pen  in  reliti'in  to  Loui«iiina.  Tbia  alone  ia 
wortli  lUBDy  litura  tbe  price  of  tlia  book. 

4.  An  original  Leuer  uf  Hemamlo  de 
Soto. 

.V  A  recently  diacoTercd  Xlanuscnpl  ht 
relation  to  De  I^ro. 

6.  A  (.'fnilraiaii  of  Elvaa'  aectrantof  Da 
8oii>'n  Kxiti'ilitino- 

7.  l>aui(rl  Cnse'a  account  of  the  Miuta- 
lippi  and  Carolina. 

6.   Marquette  aud  Joliet'a  Voya^. 

0,  A  very  anriecu  and  curious  Map  of 
Loiiiainna. 

B neb  of  ibefe  parts  of  Mr.  I^reoch'e  col- 
IpTlinua  are  fliKtirvi-t  ar>d  >ude(>endetM  toI- 
uino^,  and  wc  irukt  lliat  Uiv  kioall  cditioo 
which  hni  been  printeil  of  the  2d,  Will  be 
immediatfly  cxhauiled  bvorder»fromc«cry 
portion  of  the  State,  ^hc  price  ia  very 
reaaoDabla,  and  tbe  book  may  be  bad  of 
Nonnan. 

5, — Thc  Ksw-OHLKAKa  Book, 
Tbif  ia  an  elei^nl  volume,  iUaaimted  and 
elided,  ond  (».lmiVably  mileJ  for  pr.-»«iilalioa 
Id  the  hnliilay  limcn  It  rfiptnuw  extracta 
froTU  tbe  nio*t  diMinrni'l'e'i  wntera  of  Luo- 
taisn*.  and  a  fcwcftpie  t  yet  icuuun  atSleel'a, 
Momian'a,  and  ac  oar  omoe. 
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EDITOB^S  NOTE. 


W«  ban  recAtTcd  the  foUowiuf  uiicle*, 
b«l  too  Ute  (br  iiupninn  in  tb^  proavnt  nam- 
bar.  Tlicy  will  have  ■  pmmiaem  place  iu 
Febrovyi 

t.  IHvenitv  of  the  Human  Race,  bg  Dr. 
J.  C.  ffotU  i^MobiU. — This  cliilxir/iic  pdpcr, 
whtfib  reriewi  witb  a  nuiCf  r-ha'n<l  tbe  Ui« 
work  by  Dr.  RKcbmu.  uf  CburlotiMi.  upon 
tbe  Unity  or  ibe  Uoman  Hjtce,  we  re- 
gret csnoot  bftve  >  pbice  id  the  prcaeot 
atitaber.  Kaw  nuin  ia  die  country  or?  m 
able  trt  dweuaslhu*abje<:ta&  Orn.  Bnthnian, 
Morton. and  NoU,  cmI ibn  world  will  U  mucb 
iodeblBil  for  their  Kimliiic  labor*.  In  rr- 
nnl  to  wbat  we  liuve  prerimuly  publi^hpd 
upon  lliM  •ubject  from  Dr.  NaU,  a  liiiun- 
fuiabed  (ontlenati  of  tb«  Weai  uai  Utely 
writttnukt 

**  I  wn  glad  Id  tee  Ihil  ymi  art-  tirioging 
tb at  itn portal) t  qamtiiin,  'i»  th*'  Afriooii  and 
C*ue»«nui  of  commcm  orifilii  7'  berore  tbs 
pablic.  UaH  it  only  Itccn  irtooud  ten  year* 
a^,  and  aa  well  uttdaraood  aa  1  am  [rar- 
ftUBiled  il  will  hv  live  yeaia  beoee,  mn.-h  mi«- 
ebi«>f  Bii'l  (li'-i'lvalitaKe  to  tbc  Soulb  would 
have  licpTi  Avoided.  Keep  it  op,  I  iutnMi 
you,  attd  much  giwd  muy  be  dntie." 

a,  Butifir'M  Rette»  ef  tike  Spanisk  par- 
Hetinthe  Wctt.—tbu  ua  rsplv  by  Dr.lXu- 
ticitr,  Autliur  or  ilie  Huiory  of  tna  VaUev  of 
tb<-  Miuuaippi,  tu  till  nilaek  made  upon  aim 
\^wt  ■iimtriJT,  tbnMicb  die  pagea  uf  uur  Re- 
Ttew,  by  Muui  Bwtler,  aulbor  uf  ilio  liiatniy 
oTKeuuicky. 

3.  Shrtck  of  a  Vtvjioted  Ad  of  the  L*g%t' 
taimn  of  l/miitaua.  to  ralntkii)  to  ^ardiug 
tli«  Lptcc*  during  ihn  pre»aienco  of  tngu 
watera,  by  Alfred  Stein,  of  Mobile. 

4.  A'i(pw)(ii)/j«M  Jie»«oi,by  Janiea  W. 

y  Bettemcr't  Pttt<nt  Jmprcremcmta  in 
Out  Mannfacturt  of  Svgar,  with  tnfftac- 
inK*. — TbU  i*  aa  elabonue  d«cripttou  of  a 
palcnl.  we  will  publUb  in  oQr  oexL  utkcn 
oni  laat  year  in  Kogland,  fur  a  Cane  Pr«!H 
of  (freal  puwer  and  efbciency,  and  of  wliicb 
wa  uadflrataiKl  Heaan.  Addiaon  &  Co.,  of 
tfaia  city,  bave  been  aupoiated  agenta.  Tbe 
fbUowiac  notice  of  it  u  taken  ia  tin  Loodou 
Staadard: 

irrBRisTtwo  TO  auoaii  rLA(tT«ii». 

"TbiJ  inoriiinii  it  in«rlin^  look  place  at 
Baxter  Hoiue,  Uld  Si  I'amraa  rot»l,  to  wit- 
■eaaan  exp<-ninent,  tite  raattll  of  Frtnat  Al- 
bert**  trSer  uf  a  gtild  modal  (or  thr  baat  tni- 
prorvmeiic  upon  mgnr  .-aue  mill*. 

"The  ine«uiu!c<jiiinied  nraBtronKtaquer 
of  pbuiwra  fiwo  tbe  Waal  Iwlia  ColoDiei, 
aeraral  diatinffBiaberi  ictoatific  men.  and  a 
■wcial  deuouBoD  fnxn  tbe  Socie^  of  Ana. 

»  It  appears  ibal  Uie  nort  iwpivrad  mode 
blibeno  uaod  (iir  «ipre*uff  tba  jmec  fraa 


the  augar-caiM)  la  an  anan^meDl  of  roUei* 
wnrked  by  a  »maci-en^De.  tbrougb  the  dx- 
nter  of  whicb  tbe  aDintr-oiitica  paM.  and  tbe 
juice  is  abstracted,  but  frois  tbo  poroaa  na' 
cureof  ibeeane  fibre  mochof  tbe  juice  it  ro- 
abaorbed  aAar  tbe  r^onc  haa  paaaed  Uiruugh 
tbe  rollerB — tbe  pfactical  result  beioK.  tbat 
die  tnoal  improved  roller  fnachioea  do  not 
pnidace  more  ibw  53  per  cent,  of  juice. 
wlicrraa  llierc  ta  90  per  cent,  in  tbe  cane, 
pvidftotly  leiviDg  ptMltKim  for  unprOTe- 
tneot. 

"  Tbe  oPceaMry  preparation*  baring  been 
made,  tbe  engine  was  set  to  worit  and  the 
lirat  ekperiment  mAde.  which  ra»utted  in 
completely  psiraciinp  the  juice  from  100  Iba, 
of  Bugiri^ane  in  A.I  spcnoda,  wbit:b,  by  tba 
way,  was  Tt«l  an  exhibitiou  oT  ibe  QUermoat 
power  uf  tbe  en);ine,  iuaaiuucb  U  tbe  foarlb 
tube,  beini;  out  of  w  ark:tn|r  order,  could  not 
be  ured;  notwenoroiW,  oiiTt  threc-frtartbaof 
tbe  aetaal  power  waaei-bibutd.  Tbe  aecond 
eiperimem  waa  to  leat  lbe  amonnl  of  joice 
the  eagine  wa*  capable  ofabatraettngfriKna 
uiven  amount  of  cane;  ibis  waa  alao  per- 
fonne.!  umler  comewhtt  diiadvantafMMi 
rrirrumptanrea,  aa  the  ranea  bavtug  been  Cttt 
npwarda  of  foor  monihi  aiac<*,  tnucb  of  die 
juice  bad  eTaporated,  Nervrdieleaa,  ib> 
luweat  figvrea  that  could  be  placed  upon  tha 
reaolt  were  ftSJ  per  cent— tbat  ia  to  aa^i 
AS}  Iba.  of  juice  waa  axtraeted  ftoai  100  In. 
of  cane,  leaving  boi  little  daulrt  but  that,  no- 
d#r  mora  favorable  cin^uisaiaiiceft,  the  new 
ongiae  would  realize  75  or  HO  per  ceei.,  in- 
atcod  ofchc  prcacnC  avcra^  ol  53,  already 
mentinoed— an  tnipravement,  when  ouuniD- 
ed  aod  eutered  iiit<>,  of  grent  ma^iiude  and 
importance.  Beiidea  tiiii,  it  waa  dikUuctty 
■bowD,  diat  wbilo  tlie  new  miKle  of  nrcaaure 
abatrat-ted  to  eoonpletely  tbe  jsiceuf  the  is- 
Irrior  of  Uie  caae.  ii^  fcnou  ami  rind  wera 
left  completely  ootajnad— ^  meat  impvitaal 
advantage,  aa  It  iattiere  that  tbe  grcen  was 
and  other  objertionoble  motiera  are  am- 
laincd ;  and  it  ia  there  tliat  tbo  old  roUef 
machiue  anfonunatelr  preaaed — a  diffienlty 
intBrnmatttabto  in  toe  roller  ayaiem.  ytl 
effectually  obviated  by  the  new  proeaia. 

"  Tbe  engine  ibronghoal  waa  ooaipteta^ 
umler  conlrcd,  and  woriuul  well ;  and  tbe 
greateat  intereat  and  eacilement  was  evineed 
IB  tha  experiment-^oae  certaioly  of  ginat 
iinportaoce  botli  tu  tbe  Weat  liuua  interest 
and  to  tbe  public  al  large." 

t.  Overjifwt  of  t\t  Mttnuippi—TbiM  ia  ft 
propoaat  to  obviate  ibe  dangera  of  erevaaMa 
L<y  prevendng  tbe  Arlianaaa  and  Red  Rivera 
frotn  overfluwiug  the  Mitaiaaippi  at  tbe  time 
of  the  file  of  that  river.  We  bold  it  overte 
the  oett  Bumber, 
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ART.  I.-DWER8ITY  OF  THE  HUMAN  RACE.* 

Pope's  "  Essfty  on  Man^^  is  justly  rc^rdod  as  a  mostcr-piooc  in  iU 
Hne ;  and  in  its  prefiicc  ho  Kfw  remarked  with  much  Ibrce,  that  "  The 
science  of  huimm  nature  is,  like  all  other  sciences,  reduced  to  a  few 
clear  points  ;  there  are  not  many  certain  truths  in  this  world.  It  is 
therefore  in  tho  anatomy  of  tlie  mind,  as  in  that  of  the  body :  more 
good  will  accrue  to  mankind  by  attending  to  the  large,  open,  and  per- 
ceptible parts,  than  by  studying  too  much  such  fmer  nerves  and  ves- 
scta,  the  conformatlous  and  uses  of  which  will  forever  escape  our  ob- 
servation.'' 

Now  nil  this  is  true  of  man  in  tho  abstraet  as  A«  has  viewed  Hm  ; 
but  had  we  the  genius  of  Pope, 

"  To  expAtiata  Tree  o'er  all  this  scene  of  man  ; 

A  mighty  iiwie  !    but  Dot  without  ft  plan  ; 

A  wild  wliero  wofda  and  flowcm  [irnmucuous  shoot*'— 

itolDigbt  show,  that  after  pasning  over  these  *'  6nor  ner\es  and  ves- 
■ts,**  there  is  still  an  **  ample  field"  of  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Na- 
tioDB  and  Races,  the  exploration  of  which  will  yield  a  no  leas  rich  and 
more  varied  harvest. 

The  more  wo  study  this  "  ecienoe  of  human  nature,"  tho  more  vast 
and  complex  does  it  become.  Look  back  upon  man's  past  history — 
around  upon  the  "many-colored  life"  he  now  presents ; — trace  with 


*  TjU  Doetnne  of  the  Umtu  of  iht  fhtman  Race,  examined  on  tlu  Prinripiis  of 
Bootee.  Uy  John  UaciimaK,  D.  D-,  Prof.  Nat.  Hist.  College  of  Charleston  ;  Cor- 
mpondini;  Member  of  the  Zool.  Soc. ;  Hon.  Member  of  the  Fntnmol  Soc., 
London;  Corresponding  Member  Royal  Botanical  Soc,  Saxony;  Rojal  Soc. 
SL  PeUnbure:  R-  S.  A.  Coponhagon  ;  Acad.  Nat.  Sciencoa./Philad.  ;  N.Y. 
l^cram;  N.  n.  Soc.,  Boston,  NoH-Havon  aad  Toronto;  National  Inalitula; 
Axn.  Ass.,  &c  dec. 
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the  mind's  eye  the  thousand  living  streams  which  flow  from  all  points 
towards  fiiturit^^s  groat,  fjithomless  ocean,  and  what  a  mighty  chaos 
doea  human  nature  seem!  Through  chiliads  of  years  nations  have 
risen  to  grandeur,  and  sank  to  decay,  in  steady  sueoosslon — each  pre- 
sents a  distinct  picture  to  tlic  eye  of  the*  philosopher,  uiid  each  scorns 
to  light  the  next  "  the  way  to  dusty  death  ;''  and  yet  who  can  doubt — 


"That  each  may  fill  the  circle  moTk'il  hy  Heaven  ; 

Who  locii  with  equal  eye,  as  God  of  aJI, 

A  bero  pcriih  or  a  sparrow  fall ; 

Atoms  or  systciiia  into  ruin  huTl'iI ; 

And  now  a  bubble  bunt,  and  now  a  world  !*' 


It  makes  tlic  brain  dizzy  to  gaze  fixedly  upon  this  huge  panorama^' 
which  flita  along  before  ua  like  a  changing  dream.  We  behold,  too, 
great  ebbs  and  Hoods  in  these  tides  of  human  atfairs,  which,  though 
often  incomprehensible  to  us,  have  their  uses.  Wars,  peetilcnco,  fa* 
mine  and  dark  a^es  conic — they  are  followed  by  peace,  commerce, 
power,  empire,  knowlodge.  Great  jiuti, great  discoverers,  and  great 
events,  must  await  the  "  fuluess  of  time,"  Moses,  Alexander,  tlw 
Ocsars,  Christ,  Luther,  Printing,  Gunpowder,  the  Mariner^s  Compass, 
Columbus,  WaJ^hington,  Stcnm,  tho  Mexican  war,  the  Caiilbmia 
mines,  tSfcc.,  arc  but  a  few  of  the  landmarks,  great  and  small,  which 
mark  stages  in  human  progress.  There  ia  a  beautiful  moral  in  the 
words  of  the  Corn  Law  Rhymer: — 

*'  God  no  oseleflfl  plant  hath  planted. 
Evil  (wisely  used)  is  wanted." 

In  times  past,  historians,  in  writing  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  decay 
of  nations,  have,  like  Pope,  treated  mankind  as  a  unit — have  at- 
tempted to  unravel  the  machinery  of  this  "  mighty  maze'*  by  a  few 
broad  general  principles,  applicable  to  all,  and  have  chalked  out 
Utopian  systems  of  government,  which  should  make  all  great,  good 
and  happy  ;  but  this  delusion  ia  now  passing  away,  and  a  change  is 
oomtng  "  over  the  spirit  of  our  dream,"  Now  we  bc^jin  to  talk  of 
foeea — -their  physical  and  psychical  peculiarities — their  fitness  for  cer- 
tain forms  of  government — their  capacities  for  moral  and  intellectual 
culture — their  true  positions  ju  the  social  scale,  A:c,  These  are  not 
merely  curious  speculations,  or  results  of  scientific  investigations; 
bnt  they  are  questions  forcud  upon  us  by  outward  and  accumulating 
circumstances,  which  are  directing  the  attention  of  science  to  new 
and  unexplored  fields.  Races,  since  the  discovery  of  the  mariner's 
oompaaa,  have  been  brought  into  closer  contact — have  been  more 
mixed  up — have  been  compelled  to  study  each  other ;  and  ethnolo- 
gical inquiries  have  been  forced  upon  modem  civilized  nations — ^thcy 
have  become  a  positive  necessity. 

The  subject  is  not  only  full  of  diffieullios,  but  full  o( dlm/^rineTis ; 
Cot  we  cannot  make  a  step  forward  without  coming  in  cttllision  with 
bitter  religious  and  political  prejudices,  and  subjecting  ourselves  to 
most  unjust  imputations,  llie  facta  that  the  Asiatic  and  African 
noes  of  men  existed  Bve  thousand  yean  ago,  as  distinct  as  thoy  do 
DOW,  and  that  no  well  authenticated  example  can  be  cited  of  tho 
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traneformation  of  ono  t^pe  into  another,  during  this  time,  can  be  as 
dearly  domonstrated  ns  the  revolution  of  the  earth  around  the  aun, 
the  discoveries  in  geology,  or  the  circulation  of  the  blood  j  and  yel^ 
like  ilieae  groat  discoveries,  they  must  fight  throueh  our  generation 
before  they  can  be  firmly  established.  But,  thank  heaven,  we  live  in 
an  age  when  men  dare  speak  the  truth,  and  that  there  are  master 
minds  at  work,  which  will  never  sleep  until  the  battle  is  won.  The 
popular  mind,  too,  is  fully  awako  oa  this  subject.  Ttio  thirst  for 
knowledge  has  become  almost  morbid,  and  nothing  short  of  a  tho- 
rough investigation  will  satisfy  this  want.  However  violent  the 
stoim  may  become,  the  discussion  must  be  prosecuted.  The  issue 
migbt  have  been  staved  olTfor  a  time,  at  least,  had  theologians,  some 
years  back,  put  forward  such  a  compromise  as  the  "omnibus"  of  Dr. 
Dftchman  ;  but  the  time  has  passed.     The  Dr.  says  : 

'*  The  fact  thai  nature  has  HtniniKd  on  the  Africun  rece  the  permanent 
maris  of  inferiority — thut  we  ar»  taught  by  their  whole  \m»i  history  ths 
leBUD  of  their  inca-pacily  far  self-guvemment,  and  that  the  Scriplures  \xtiat 
oat  the  tlutius,  both  of  masters  and  servnnla,  should  bo  sufHciitrtit  to  dispel 
erery  improper  motive  in  an  unbiassed  search  after  truth  alone,"  ^. 

Here,  it  will  bo  perceived,  ho  fully  admits  the  practical  /act  for 
vfateh  we  have  been  contending,  but  denies  that  this  ?iow  '*  permanent 
inferiority"  of  the  negro  is  attributable  to  separate  origin.  It  can  be 
dearly  i^own  that  this  position  is  untrue,  and  the  world  will  be  no 
longer  satisfied  with  an  untruth  on  this  point. 

Probably  no  scientific  work  ever  published  in  the  United  States 
«M  looked  for  with  more  intense  interest  than  the  one  of  Vr,  Bach- 
man,  nnder  review.  The  orthodox  regarded  him  as  the  Ajax  who  was 
to  stem  the  torrent  that  was  overwhelming  them  ;  and  the  advocates 
of  the  divergity  of  races,  who  were  no  less  honest  in  search  of  truth, 
awaited  with  equal  anxiety  the  advent  of  u  book  which  they  hoped 
would  undeceive  them,  if  they  were  in  error.  The  new  lights 
thrown  on  biblical  criticiam  by  European  philologists  and  ardia^olo- 
rists — the  rapid  progress  of  natural  history  and  geology — the  won- 
oeriul  revelations  drawn  from  the  monuments  of  early  nations  in  the 
old  world,  and  even  the  imperfectly  defined  shndows  of  antiquity, 
noir  starting  up  from  the  ruins  of  extinct  American  races,  •Scc,^ 
tieined  to  combine  in  establishing  distant  origins  for  the  races  of 
mtn;  and  wo  were  anxious  tOHcehowall  these  apparent  truths  were 
to  bo  explained  away.  We  can  at  least  answer  for  ourselves,  and 
dedare  honestly,  that  we  awaited  the  arrival  of  this  work  with  eager 
tnd  pleasing  anticipations,  and  were  ready  to  confess  our  errors  at 
^  altar  of  truth,  If  we  were  wrong.  It  is  certainly  far  more  agrpea- 
Ut  to  go  on  through  the  world  harmoniously,  than  to  be  engaged  in 
"^— •  a^iost  popular  opinions,  with  iJie  certainty  before  us  of  niakiTig 
'  personal  enemies.  We,  moreover,  had  been  so  wearieil  and 
&giuted  with  the  senseless  and  illiberal  raving?^  of  sectarians,  that 
,theD  wc  saw  announced  the  work  of  Dr.  Bachman,  wo  drew  a  long 
Bth,  and  said  to  ourselves,  wo  shall  now,  at  least,  have  a  fair, 
Dly,  liberal.  Christian -I  ike  exposition  of  the  opposite  side  of  t^ 
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groAb  question.  Dr.  Bachnuui,  we  kncvr,  had  grown  gray  m  tb» 
9tudy  of  natural  history,  and  in  te&cMiig  the  beautiful  prec'cpta  which 
Christ  bequeathed  ub;  and,  as  a  full  guaranty  for  hlB  attainment  and 
abuiding,  held  the  honorable  post  of  Professor  of  Natural  History  in 
Ohiu-lostou  College.  These  and  kindrc<l  reflections,  we  say,  caused  ua 
to  toko  up  this  worit  with  extraordiiiiiry  hopea  and  expectations  ;  and, 
(hough  the  acknowledgDieut  is  painful  to  us,  wc  are  constrained  U> 
say,  that  we  have  never,  in  the  whole  courue  of  our  lives,  risen  from, 
the  perusal  of  any  work  with  such  bitter  feelings  of  mortification  and 
disappointment — mortification,  from  its  utter  want  of  Christian 
ofaarity  and  courtesy,*  and  disappointment,  from  its  loose  statc- 
mentA  of  facts,  its  endieaa  a£sumptiona,  and  ontiro  want  of  rigidi  aci- 
QDtific  reasoning. 

lieally  bad  books  are  usually  cAlculated  to  do  harm ;  but  this, 
though  it  may  lead  astray,  for  a  time,  many  who  read  little  and  think 
leas,  IS  destined  to  do  immense  good.  Its  ill  temper  will  destroy  all 
its  force,  and  drive  opponents  into  the  field  who  will  readily  expose 
if«  fallacies  and  sophistry.  Morton  and  Agossiz,  not  to  mcnUon 
many  others  less  known  to  fame,  are  already  in  tlic  field ;  and  we 
must  do  Dr.  Bachman  the  justice  tu  say,  though  anmUntionalbf^  he 
has  contributed  more  than  nny  one  man  in  the  country  to  the  estab> 
iishnient  of  correct  views  on  this  great  question.f 

Dr.  Dachman  tells  us :  ''  The  greatest  naturalists  in  all  i^^es,  how* 
ever  diverailied  may  have  been  their  views  in  regard  to  Christianity, 
regarded  all  the  races  of  men  as  composed  of  one  species."  Now  to 
this  we  object,  that  it  does  not  follow  that  all  who  contend  that  the 
races  arc  of  one  gpccles,  contend  also  that  they  are  all  descended  from 
ont  pair  ;  nor  are  we  sure  that  he  is  right  in  claiming  all  the  distin- 
guished names  he  has  mentioned  ;  while  we  are,  on  the  other  bond,  cer- 
tain he  h.is  omitted  many  equally  distinguished  whu  arc  opposed  to 
his  views,  not  to  mention  M.  Agassiz  and  Dr.  Morton,  whom  ho  has 
driven  into  open  warfare.  Even  these,  however,  will  cease  to  be 
"great  naturalists,**  as  soon  as  the  Doctor  finds  in  them  opponent8.J 


4Tha  hig}i  penoQKl  cODsideration  Rnd  rcipect  we  enlertain  for  Dr.  Bacbmnn,  wliose 
Ditfmory  oonnecu  itacif  with  our  esrliMi  venn,  makes  ii  paittfui  for  ua  \o  pablish  tliMe 
itrietureaofDr.  Nott ;  but  tlic  position  ofKditor  will  not  wsrruit  ad  undue  intcrrer«tic:« 
in  <li*cuwioiM  which  ore  pio*«cuied  throagh  nur  p^geSi  ufid  wbosD  object  ii  frtuA.— 
Kpitoil 

t  ir  the  Tfader  bai  kept  pace  with  tbU  discuarioii,  he  need  Dot  be  told  that  ib«  leidini 
opiniona  of  Dr.  NotL,  la  publiabed  in  hi*  *'  Two  Lecinrfa  on  tbe  Biblical  and  Thyaic  J 
Iliator^-  or  Man,''  "re  open];  niaiDt&iDcd  bj  Agaaaix,  Monon,  and  other  leading  men  oT 
the  dajr :  and  ytt  Dr.  Stn^tli  baa  tbe  modealy  to  a^nk  of  tboie  teclur«fl  io  theTuIIowing 
lema :  "  Of  iliia  work,  it  la  bard  to  an;  whetbcr  h  la  more  coafnaod  and  DaaoeotiSc  in  i(a 
arrangemputa — more  illogical  and  incont^lutiire  in  ila  rcaaonin^-^-tnnrc  aeU'contradirtof^ 
Kod  aoicidal  in  iu  alaiteiucnu — more  arrogaiu  and  dictatorial  ia  iu  apirli— or  inure  nean 
and  cencarill^  tN  it*  rrnonoita  honlility  to  lh«  Bible,"  Tbia  !«  bat  a  sample  of  tba  Rev. 
Dr.  StnvtVa  deffMii  of  Vhrittianitjf  ;  and  wc  are  rcetly  al  a  btee  whirb  to  ndoiirc  uiovH- 
bi»  RKHletty,  (•'Mxl  brrediog,  or  cbant;.  Hia  attack  In  ibe  latter  part  of  hia  book  opim 
Agaaaiz,  on  a  i{UQsiioD  of  Acicnce,  brines  t  ividly  to  our  rccoUtTcDon  John  lUuidolpli'a  nofT' 
of  on«  whn  ioad«  an  aitock  01  the  root  of  Gibraltar  wi'h  a  pocket  piato).  But  we  wdl 
leave  the  Dr.  v^  Uic  irnder  merciea  of  tbe  {democratic  ReFiete. 

t  Ul- Pricbsrd.whoie  reusing  wan  morv'  extcunivc  nn  iJiu  inbjert  ilian  any  Tnnn  who 
•▼Vr  lived,  is  mllirr  innremoileiit  in  bu  rUiioa  than  Dr.  Bacbman  ;  he  isya  that  ibe  weiibl 
of  aMbonly  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  "  Original  Diveraity."— "  If  tba  ctucidatioD  of  doobla 
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•*  AtM  urbo,"  anks  Dr.  Bochman  contempt aously,  "  are  on  the  opposite 
■ide  ?  Virey,  who  pronoancwl  iho  negro  'undoubtedly  a  dutinct  specica 
from  tti«  Ijoginningof  the  world,'  &c.  Desmouliosclivided  men  into  eleven 
necies  ;  Bnrey  into  fifteen  ;  and  Broc  into  dcvemt  subgenera,  unil  tin  ia- 
miite  nnnibcr  of  species;  and  finally,  an  American,  (Ur.  Nott.)  who  can 
»«  no  reason  why  wo  should  not  mufcr-  100  Bpecies  of  men.  Tnc  French- 
men belonged  to  a  school  of  skeptics,  of  which  Vultnire  watt  at  the  head, 
tad  we  may  be  allowed  to  suspect  that  their  mind.t  might  have  been 
biaaed  by  the  cheerless  doctrine  which  they  had  imbibed."* 

**  The  American,  who  seems  to  hove  labored  rather  to  deny  the  historical 
veracity  of  Scripture  than  to  prove  the  diversity  of  the  races,  may,  par- 
haps,  claim  the  attention  uf  the  theologian ;  buthoving  produced  no  new 
fftct  or  argument  to  bear  on  the  subject  to  which  we  arc  restricted  in  thia 
jnircly  scientific  discussion,  he  requires  no  further  itotice.  Be  this  as  H 
may,  the  world  (/(  ^cienff:  has  never  admitted  theee  gentlemen  into  their 
rtnkfl  on  itacuralJKts.  Th^ir  name*  are  ntUrty  unknown  amon^  them; — 
DM  one  of  them,  that  we  arc  aware  nf,  has  ever  described  a  single  animal.*' 

Now  this  19  most  extraordinary  lanj^uuge,  which  we  should  bo  utterly 
iioable  to  account  for,  had  not  Dr.  nai:hrimu,  in  the  opening  of  his 
IkxA,  page  10,  told  ua,  in  plain  iLnglish,  tliat  he  was  so  afraid  of  "  }t€ing 
biattd  by  authoritiet^''  that  ho  "  hod  recently  read  very  few  ^f  the  n«- 
M«ro««  work*  vfritlen  on  Ote  mhject  "/  /  / 

Bat  let  us  see  who  were  these  "  utterly  unknown  names."  They  were, 
moat  assuredly',  men  of  high  reputation — Authors  of  numerous  well 
known  works — lai^c  contributors  to  scientific  journals,  encyclopediaa, 
Ao.  We  happen  to  have  in  our  librarj'  works  by  eoeh  of  these  au- 
thors; and  for  the  instruetion  of  Dr.  Bachman,  we  will  give  a  title- 
pige  from  a  book  of  each,  which  will  show  a  display  of  titles  almost 
•^oal  to  the  modest  one  of  our  author. 

*'  Histoire  Naturelle  du  Genre  Humain.  Par  J.  J.  Vlrey.  Doctenr  ea 
l[6decin«  de  lafaculte  de  Paris  ;  Membre  Titulairc  do  1' Academic  Royalc 
de  M^decine;  Ancien  Profes^eur  d'Histoire  Naturcllc  a  rAthcn6R  Royalc 
fc  Paris;  Membre  de  Plusicurs  Academics  ct  Soci6t6»  Frangaiaea  et 
etrangtrea,"  &c. 

"  L'Hommc,  Essai  Zoologiquc  «nr  Ic  Genre  Hurooin,  par  M.  Bory,  He 
Saint  VioccDt,  dc  TAcademic  des  Sciences,  de  VInetitutRoyale  de  Frnnce/* 
dec.  hcc. 

*■  Essai  sur  les  Races  Humaines,  roiisiiler^ea  sous  les  rapports  Anato- 
■iqa«  et  Philoflophiqne,  par  P.  P.  Broc,  Doctcar  en  M^decine,  Prnfesseur 
d'Anatomie  et  de  Physiologio,"  &c. 

"Histoire   NatarcUe   dea  Races    Hnmaines:    d'apr^s  des  recherchea 

_^  _ 

w  falgceu  oT  phyiical  htquirv  wer^  to  li*  «tnii{lu  fur  in  pre{^xniJi-niuc«  of  authorMesw 
^^j/aaoam  of  crlwrated  nKH,  I  am  Kfrnid  that  tb?  prolilem  whi<:h  I  have  cndpftvorrd  to  in- 
Wifijita  «DuIdr«c«tTe  n  Bolatkm  diffoTcnl  fromthat  I  Iiavc  obtaiiicsl."  Pr«f.  Vol.  L — 
»«.  HUt.  , .      ^. 

a  TboDjh  tliis  b  a  fnir  specttncn  of  the  woi-  of  all  Dr.  Bachman'*  wntinf  ■  on  iliia  ■objeci, 
it  kw  »rty  laat  arricl*  (reply  to  Mortan)  he  •«}•,  wilb  great  almpliritv,  •'  I  perceive  ui«» 
Mac  of  Ui«  wrilP-ra  on  your  ni'le  of  lh«  qaeation,  arc  making  lirtier  cotoplaiBti  ■»€  having 
bam  ehar^THt,  bycmaia  dlrniet.  of  holding  aenlint^nia  oT  iiifJilrlitr.  Of  all  iliia  I  wn 
«^9Uybnior«iil.'aa  I  nciiher  indulga  in  aucb  ^ilbeu.  nor  read  C['hcio«f»l  l>»I>er"  that  Ireat 
oaiboM  aahjvcta."  An;  onewho  baa  peniMsl  Dr.  Itadiman'a  work  wiU  rrau  this  p«r«- 
^•ab  wiib  lurpriae  -,  for  though  bo  uia^r  not  use  epttbeta,  Uia  toao  ami  meauinc  arc  do  waa 
^kta  and  oQietMire. 
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ftp^cialen  fVAntiriuU^s  tie  Physiologic,  d'Antlomie  el  de  Zoologie,  &c.  &c 
Par  A.  Desmoulins,  aatear  tie  rAnatomie  dea  Systetnca  Ncrveux.  Doctesr 
m  M^decine,  &c. 

On  page  177  of  Dr.  Bachman's  book  will  be  found  another  blun- 
der, quite  AS  gross  wid  as  rudely  put  as  the  others.  Hg  quotes  from 
some  old  papers  of  Dr.  Caldwell,  published  in  1B14,  to  pruve  him  an 
advocate  for  unity  of  the  races,  and  leaves  the  inference  that  ww  had 
misreprescnwd  Dr.  Caldwell.  lie  seenas  never  to  have  heard  of  Dr. 
Caldwell's  powerful  little  work,  *'  Thougbla  on  the  Original  Unity  of 
the  Human  Kace,"  New- York,  1830.  It  is  one  of  the  most  triumph- 
ant refutations  of  Prichard's  "  Phyeleal  History"  ever  published. 
Truly  has  ho  remarked,  that  "  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  religion 
are  those  persons  who  would  make  it  an  instrument  to  tramme]  the 
human  intellect,  and  arrest  th&  progress  of  human  knowledge,  by 
preventing  free  and  general  di.scussion."  •  *  *  »  And  th^ 
"  If  it  be  not  wrong  in  the  Deity  to  frame  some  species  of  men  in- 
ferior to  others,  it  eannot  be  wrong  to  declare  and  endeavor  to  prove 
it"— ]>agc6-«. 

After  the  evidence  we  have  given,  and  these  are  only  a  few  spcct- 
mens  out  of  many,  we  feel  assured  thnt  the  reader  will  not  think  wo 
transcend  tlie  bounds  of  propriety  wlieu  we  say,  that  our  author  has 
shown  great  want  of  candor,  fairness,  and  chai'ity,  as  well  us  want  of 
infonnatiou. 

Let  US  now  examine  the  claims  of  this  work  to  the  respect  of  the 
tieUnliJie  world  ;  and  we  must  say  in  advance,  that  as  might  bo  ex- 
pected, it  bears  too  strongly  the  marks  of  a  biassod  and  perverted 
judgment.  If,  instead  of  its  present  title,  it  hod  borne  that  of  "Curio- 
sities of  Natural  History,"  it  would  have  been  appropriate,  and  the 
work  would  have  Vieen  received  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  ficience; 
it  is  full  of  curious  and  interesting  facts,  though  we  must  in  candor 
oonfees  that  we  cannot  help,  after  tlie  rcnmrks  we  have  made,  receiv- 
ing with  some  mls^givings  those  which  the  Dr.  gives  on  his  own  re- 
flponsibility;  for,  though  perhaps  unconsciously,  ho  appears  to  see 
every  thing  through  colored  glasses. 

Before  we  can  make  a  sinule  step  forward  in  the  elucidation  of  our 
subject,  it  isi  necessary  that  wo  should  come  to  some  understanding 
as  to  the  definition  oi'  the  term  S/jecies.  It  will  be  seen  that  tho  Dr. 
has  manufactured  otic  for  his  own  convcm'ence  which  docs  not  aooord 
with  the  notions  of  naturalists  generally,  but  if  gronted,  answers  hia 
purpose  marvellously  well — it  enables  him  to  cut  facts  out  of  hia 
way  just  as  he  does  opposing  autliorities.     He  says : 

"Species  wo  define  as  applying  to  those  indirldunls  res«mbling  each 
other  ID  deutitioti  and  geocrnl  structuro.  lo  wildnninmls.  ns  a  gcneml  rule, 
they  niDBt  upproach  tho  Kamc  sizo  ;  but  both  id  wild  and  domesticoled  ani- 
mals they  must  have  the  same  dumlioa  of  life,  tho  siime  period  uf  utaro- 
gestation,  the  same  avemge  Dumber  of  progeny,  thn  rame  habile  nnd  lo- 
■tiDcls ;  in  a  word,  they  beloog  to  <mo  Block  that  produce  fertile  offspring 
by  atseciatian." 
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Here  tho  author  assumes  the  great  [loint  in  dispute,  viz.  t}i&/hrtility 
of  oHspring  as  a  teat  of  identity  of  specien : — 

"  yanities,  (he  tells  as,)  are  those  that  are  producd  within  tbe  liraita 
of  «  pArticular  species,  imd  hiiTiB  oot  exiRtoil  from  its  first  origin.  They 
sametimfx  origini»le  in  wild  species,  espficially  tboso  which  hove  a  wide 
KeographicHl  range,  and  arethusexpo«od  to  change  uf  temperature,  climate, 
ice  Bat  they  always  occur  in  BDimaU  whicli  have  been  lubjected  to  do- 
BCMicatJon."— Pp.  1!>— 20. 

1^0  Dr.  himself  tells  us  that  "  PricJiard  is  justly  regarded  as  ooa 
of  our  best  authoritiea ;"  and  wn  shall  content  oursolvea  by  quoting 
Prichard's  deliiiition,  though  wo  could  easily  show  that  his  opiuion  ia 
substantially  that  of  naturalists  generally : — 

"  The  mennine  attached  to  the  term  Species  in  natnral  history  is  very 
dc5oitB  aod  iDtclligiblo.  It  includes  only  the  following  conditions,  name- 
ly, teparatc  origin  and  distinctness  of  race,  evinced  by  a  constant  trans- 
Kisiion  of  S(mi€  diaraci eristic  pecuiiarity  of  organization.  A  mco  of  ani- 
Buli  or  of  plants  marked  by  any  peculiar  chiiroctev  which  it  has  erer 
constantly  displayed,  iti  termed  a  species;  nnd  two  races  are  conbidered 
•pecificnlly  difierent,  if  they  are  distinguished  from  each  olber  hysome  cha- 
racteristic which  the  one  cannot  be  supposr^d  to  have  acquired  or  the  other  to 
have  lost,  through  any  known  operation  of  physical  causes;  for  we  are 
l>eDc«  led  to  cooclude,  that  tribes  thus  distioguivhed  have  not  desueDded 
from  the  same  original  stock." 

'*  This  is  the  purpoit  of  tlie  word  species,  as  it  has  longbeea  understood 
by  writers  on  dttforeot  doparlmuuts  of  natural  history.  They  agree  es- 
lentially  as  to  the  sense  wliicb  they  appropriate  to  this  terui»  though  they 
have  eipressed  themselves  differently  according  as  they  have  blonded  more 
«r  \em  of  hyp</lhtsis  with  their  conceptions  of  its  moaning." 

"  Varictiez,  in  natural  history,  (ire  such  diversities  in  individuals  andlbeir 
progony,  as  are  ohnerrtd  to  take  ptncr  within  the  limiiR  of  gpecies." 
**  Permanent  Varieties  are  those  which,  having  once  taken  place,  continoa 
klB  be  propagated  in  the  breed  in  perpeluiiy.     '\  ho  fact  of  their  otigination 
Lmcif  H  ktiovm  by  obterration  or  inference,  dince  the  proof  of  this  fact  being 
I4cf6ctlv«,  it  is  more  philosophical  to  conaidor  characters  which  are  perpet- 
[  tally  inherited  as  apecifw  or  original.     The  term  permanent  variety  would 
I  ctbenvice  express  the  meaning  tphich  properly  belongs  to  species.  The  pro- 
perties of  species  are  two :  viz.,  original  dinerence  of  characters  aod  tho;ier- 
ifetuity  of  their  transmission,  of  which  only  the  latter  guq  belong  to  pernia- 
Deot  varieties.'* 

"  Tho  instances  are  so  many  in  which  it  is  doubtful  whetlirr  a  particular 

tribe  is  to  be  considered  as  a  distinct  species,  or  only  as  a  variety  of  some 

stbertribe,  that  it  has  been  found  by  oaturalitits  convuntent  to  bnvo  a  de- 

f«t£D«tkiQ  applicable  in  either  caue." — See  Phys.  Hist.,  p.  105.,  vol.  ii- 

Nothing  can  bo  more  clear,  more  explicit,  and  more  true,  than  thia 
'\  ko^uage  of  Prichard  ;  and  it  not  only  proves  that  BachmaiTH  defini- 
'  lion  is  a  grattiitous  assunnptiun,  but  might  be  taken  as  a  aatiafactory 
^  andwer  to  hts  whole  argument. 

Pricbard  laid  down  fair  and  honest  premises,  thotigh,  as  we  cod- 


JVbCc  We  aioart,  widioni  tfaa  Tear  oT  coatrsdtetion,  that  Frictnrd  dcai  Dot«Rtsblub  « 
I  flli|l«  bianpte  of  rbntic*^  of  t y]w  in  a  race  of  laeo,  while  be  citea  nuojr  txatDplaa  of  psr> 
'~  mtmem  gf  tyf  in  Utc  mo»t  uppmiia  citmitw. 


«eiv«,  made  maojr  capital  errors  in  his  argumeot,  from  the  fact  of  his 
being  behind  thu  knuwloJge  of  our  day,  and  biased  by  early 
optniona.  lie  was  engaged  on  this  subject  more  than  forty  years, 
and  lived  to  abandon,  substantially,  tlic  authority  of  Genesis  on  this 
subject,  and  would  have  been  compelled  to  abandon  the  unity  of 
races,  had  he  lived  to  see  the  present  teachings  of  Kg}'ptian  monu- 
ments. If  races  have  been  pervtatient  for  4,000  years,  as  is  uov 
proven,  and  wc  have  no  evidence  durinjj  this  time  of  the  origin  of 
new  types,  it  follows,  according  to  IVichard's  own  defmitious^  that 
the  white  and  black  races,  at  least,  are  distinct  sptcies. 

Though  Prichard  is  an  advocate  of  unity  uf  races,  and  inclined  to 
agree  with  the  opinion  of  Baehman,  that  hybridity  is  a  Ust  of  species, 
yet  he  does  not  cram  the  conclusion  down  as  a  _fixed  Jaei^  and  ex- 
pivsses  himself  in  the  following  modest  language  : 

"It  most  be  allnwed  that  the  exceptions  to  the  supposed  law  of  natnre, 
rendering  sterile  all  hybrid  productions,  are  very  numerous ;  and  that  when 
they  arc  stated  cuHcctivnly,  in  tlie  tnantmr  in  which  this  has  hccn  done  by 
Rudulph),  they  havu  a  ntost  iropo&lng  appearance,  and  are  well  calculated 
to  excite  our  duubt  as  lu  the  soundneiis  of  tbe  general  conclosioo  to  which  m> 
many  particular  facts  are  oppcucd,"  dec. — Page  133*  vol.ii. 

Not  only  is  Dr.  Bnchman  marvellously  well  satisfied  with  his 
newly  invented  ihfjiition  of  species,  but  he  speaks  with  a  degree  of 
conHdenoe  of  the  ability  of  naturalists  to  diatinpuish  species  from 
each  other,  which  must  be  quite  refreshing  to  such  men  ad  MortOD| 
Pickering,  Agassiz,  &c. 

**We  ascertained,**  (says  tbe  Dr.)  **  that  in  botany,  ornithologj,  and 
mamnnalogy,  ihe  characters  bv  which  they  could  be  known,  as  geaara  and 
specifs,  were  very  uniform  in  all  species  that  had  not  been  subjected  to 
culture  or  domcsticatton,  ond  had  not  been  removecl  from  their  natural  sool 
and  climate.  So  plain,  striking  and  permanent,  indeed,  are  thcsccbarac 
tern,  that  a  naturalist  of  common  nagacity  could  not  fail  to  fix  the  species 
io  any  country,  even  from  prepared  Bpecimens."  •  ♦  •  •  *•  We 
oonlcnd  that  naturalists  can  be  fuund,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  whu. 
without  any  vain  boast,  can  dtsttaguish  everi/  species  of  bird  and  auadru- 
ped  on  their  twparate  contincnt.%  and  that  the  characters  which  distinguish 
and  separate  the  several  xjiccies  are  as  diitincl  and  infallibU  as  are  those 
which  form  the  genera,"  &c. — Pp.  9-10. 

The  paaatges  before  quoted  from  Prichard  are  alone  sufficient  to 
show  how  utterly  untenable  are  these  assertions;  but  we  have  at 
command  even  better  opposing  authority  than  that  of  Prichard,  via., 
the  language  of  Dr.  Bachmtin  himself. 

It  is  still  a  dispute  amongst  naturalists,  all  over  the  world,  whether 
all  the  varieties  of  each  of  our  domestic  animals  are  of  one  or  more 
species.  Many  contend  that  our  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  f^oalA,  dc^^ 
&c,  have  each  several  species.  Dr.  Bochmaii  tells  us  that  when  he 
was  in  Europe,  he  and  certain  saifan^  settled  this  dispute  very  satis- 
factorily to  themselves,  with  the  exception  of  tlie  dog  and  wolf.  Ad- 
miltiiig  that  there  is  iu  the  animal  kiugdom  but  a  single  exoeption. 
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w  quite  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  There  con  be  no  law  nssigned 
tiy  the  genus  hojuo  should  not  stiind  on  the  same  platform  with  the 
yrraus  oan^t,  as  far  as  the  determiDatlon  of  species.  Some  naturalists 
Think  that  dogs  are  all  derived  from  one  originul  pair ;  others 
think  tiiey  are  not.  Some  think  they  are  derived  from  the  wolf; 
others  that  they  arc  mixtures  of  woJf,  fox,  jackal,  &c.,  <fec.  In  short, 
the  diversity  of  opinion  amongst  our  best  authorities,  proves  that  we 
ire  as  yet  in  titter  ignorance  ahoiit  the  origin  of  the  dog.  The  Pr. 
tcUs  us,  as  the  result  of  the  labors  of  himself  and  the  other  aaraw*, 
that  "  the  domesticated  dog  was  the  only  animal  whose  origin  tw 
eould  not  trace  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  us  to  express  a  unani- 
mous sentiment — some  supposing  his  origin  to  be  that  of  ranuan< 
ttii*,  if,  indeed,  that  is  not  a  mere  variety,  grown  wiid  in  Abyssinia ; 
the  majority,  however,  inclining  to  the  belief  that  he  was  a  descend- 
ant of  the  common  wolf  I''  The  reader  will  no  doubt  be  a  little 
igtoniithed  at  such  an  admission,  after  telling  us  that  "  the  characters 
which  di-stiuguish  and  separate  the  several  8]>ecies  are  as  distinct  and 
b&llible  as  are  those  which  form  the  genera." — Pp.  10-12. 

Tliere  are  no  certain  criteria  by  which  Dr.  Bachinan  can  decide 
that  all  the  hr^e  wolves  arc  derived  from  one  sourtM-; ;  nor  could  he 
decide,  from  "  prepared  specimens,'*  that  these  and  the  prairie  wolves 
•re  of  one  species.  Speaking  of  the  dog,  he  says:  "Whilst  he 
bears  a  very  strong  similarity  to  the  wolf,  there  are,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, some  peculiarities  by  which  he  appeai-s  to  be  separated,  llie 
eye  of  the  dog,  in  all  its  varieties,  has  a  circular  pupil,  but  in  the 
Wolf  the  position  of  the  pupil  is  oblique.  There  is  also  a  dissimilarity 
in  the  cur\'e  of  the  tail.  There  is,  moreover,  a  difference  in  the  voice, 
which  lias  always  enabled  us,  even  in  the  forest,  at  night,  to  distin- 
pish  between  the  howl  of  the  wolf  and  the  barking  of  the  dog.  We 
have  also  observed  tluit  the  wolf^  although  thoroughly  tamed,  did  not 
evidence  all  the  ductile  traits  of  the  dog,"  A:c.— P.  02-63. 

•     •     •      "  Notwithstanding  all  these  difficulties,-  and  we  confess  wc 
i  not  fireefroro  aome  doubts  m  repard  to  their  ideiuiLy4 — if  we  were  called 
on  to  decide  od  any  wild  epccics  as  the  progenitar  of  our  dogs,  we 
piroald.  from  the  rimilaricy  in  the  conformation  uf  the  two,  sooner  Bx  upon 
^e  large  wolf  than  ou  any  other  dog,  hyena,  or  jacknl ;    and  ccrtoinly 
~Ktter  an  him  than  oa  any  tapposcd  mixture  of  all  these  species  com- 
Bed.**— Pp.  63-64. 

He  Doctor*s  test  of  kybridity  does  not  settle  the  question.      Ho 
Noes  not  contend  that  domestication  can  change  9p<c{fic  characters ; 
[■•nd  we  may  be  permitted  here  to  ask  what  becomes  of  his  argument 
unity  of  races  in  man,  baspd  on  anahgitft  from  the  animal  king- 
om  T     He  tells  us,  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  that  the  discussion 
I  to  be  conducted  entirely  In  accordance  with  the  "principles  of  sci- 
P."  but  every  now  and  then  the  principles  give  out,  and  he  lias  to 
M  his  way  through. 

il  is  clear,  then,  that  but  little  capital  can  be  made  by  our  author 
ut  of  the  arguments  already  alluded  to  ;  and   we  propose  now  to 
ke  a  passing  critfi^ue  on  his  stronghold.    Our  friend.  Dr.  Morton, 
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is  now  at  work  on  this  point,  and  wo  muy  safely  leave  the  matter  in 
his  moro  able  bands. 

Our  author  lava  down  the  following  bold  and  imqtialifiE*d  pro[>osi- 
tionB  :  "Sinc«  no  two  species  of  animals  have  ever  been  known  to 
produce  a  prolific  hybrid  race,  therefort?  hybridity  is  a  test  of  specific 
ekaracter.  Consequently,  the  fact  that  all  the  races  of  mankind  pro- 
duce with  each  other  fertile  progeny,  by  which  means  new  varieties 
have  been  produced  in  every  c<>untry,  confltitutes  one  of  the  moat 
powerful  and  undeniable  ai^uments  in  favor  of  the  unity  of  the 
races."— J'.  119. 

He  here  aMwmf*  two  points,  both  of  which  are  in  dispute,  and 
gives  no  proof  of  his  a<;9umplion« ;  lirat,  that  hybridity  is  a  test  of 
specific  character  ;  and  second,  that  all  races  of  men  produce  prolific 
ollspring,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term.  But  let  tlie  Dr.  speak  for 
himself  more  fully  : 

"  The  fnllowio^  are  our  views  in  regard  to  hyhridity : 

"  1.  Thore  is,  in  additiuo  to  the  diiricultios  preaentcd  by  the  diS*erencfl 
of  physical  or^aaiKBtion  U>  an  asiiociotioii,  of  different  apecieat  a  naturol  re- 
pugnance to  that  a£84>ciation  ;  hence,  in  most  cases,  such  an  association  is 
only  produced  by  artificial  meana.  by  art,  or  coustraint. 

"  2.  That  in  nineteen  out  of  twenty  cases — and,  we  might  ndd,  ninety- 
nine  out  of  a  hundred — where  hybriJshave  been  produced  between  two 
species,  however  closely  or  remotelv  ollietl,  they  have  proved  sierile. 

"3.  In  a  very  few  cases.  B9  in  the  mule  of  Virginia,  and  one  or  two 
others,  where  hyhrids  have  produced,  the  progeny  was  feeble  or  deformed, 
and  soon  died. 

"4.  That  in  a  very  few  spf^cies  a  pro^tny  ha»  been  produced  that  was 
incapable  of  propagating  with  the  hnlf-brceds;  in  other  words,  that  the 
hybrid  male  wa?  physically  incapable  of  having  offspring  with  a  hybrid  fe- 
male ;  hence,  the  latter  had  to  resort  to  the  full  blood  of  cither  spefie*,  and 
thus  the  intermediate  breed  returned  again  to  one  or  the  other  of  the 
original  species. 

"5,  That  iu  two  or  three  siwcies  a  progeny  has  been  pmdnc«d  where 
the  hybrids  were  fertile  for  a  few  generations,  end  then  becamn  sterile. 
We  have  no  evidence  on  record,  on  which  undoubted  reliance  can  be 
placed,  that  any  intennediate  racH  hsA  been  pmduced  and  perpetuated  by 
the  admixture  of  two  species,  of  cither  tjuadrupeds  or  birds." 

Now,  we  beg  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind,  that  on  Uus  test  of  hy- 
bridity for  distinguishing  species,  hangs  the  main  ai^ument  of  Dr. 
Oachman ;  and  then  peruse  carefully,  and  weigh  well,  these  conelu- 
siona,  to  which  his  long  labors  have  brought  him.  It  is  necdles-s  for 
us  to  follow  him  through  the  tediuua  meajiderings  by  which  he  has 
arrived  at  those  five  propositions.  The  result  is  all  we  ask.  and  it  is 
all  that  many  advocates  for  the  diversity  of  species  in  the  human  races 
have  c%'er  contended  for.  He  lays  down  a  regular  sliding  scale  uf 
prolificacy,  which,  according  to  Am  notions,  stops  short  at  a  certain 
point;  but  he  is  unable  to  lay  down  any  law  on  the  subject.  Let  us 
suppose  that  u  uuuLbor  of  dilTercnt  species  are  presented  to  him. 
Can  he  lay  down  any  rule  by  which  he  can  dclermine  the  dryree  of 
prolificacy  of  any  two,  when  brought  togethur  ]     No ;  he  pretend*  to 
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|lio  such  skill.  Some  will  not  copulate;  some  do,  and  produce  w»- 
[pro/i/fc  oflspriDg;  some  produce  ofispring  ^ro/{/?c  with  the  parent 
Ittock  only  ;  and  lastly,  others  produce  offspring  which  are  proliUc  for 
|#  few  generations,  and  then  run  out!  Why,  let  us  ask,  may  another 
[link  not  exist  1  Does  it  not  seem  most  natural  tliat  it  should  exist? 
'And  if  all  the  races  of  men  are  equally  proUAc  together,  it  dou  exist, 
for  we  can  have  no  surer  teat  of  species  than  pennrmence  of  type; 
and  U»e  white  and  black  races  have  existed  for  6,000  years,  without 
any  evidenoe  of  the  transforinution  of  one  iiita  the  other.  We  will 
not  go  back  to  quadrupeds  for  an  argument,  though  the  Doctor's  ad- 
missions in  relation  to  MLninci  show  that  ho  has  even  hero  no  test  OD 
which  he  can  rely. 

Had  our  author  simply  given  his  laborious  accumulation  of  facta 
on  hybridity  {without  his  deductions)  as  a  contribution  to  science, 
they  would  have  done  him  much  credit,  and  been  most  cordially  re- 
oeivpd  by  all ;  but  so  far  from  agreeing  with  his  conclusions,  we  cer- 
tainly should  not  ask  a  mure  powerful  army  of  facts  to  establish  the 
opposite  conclusion.  Giadution  would  seem  to  be  a  general  law  of 
nature  ;  and  why  T)r,  Bacliniari  should,  with  so  much  apparent  confi- 
dence, after  passing  through  liis  degrees  of  hybridity,  thus  erect  an 
abrupt  barrier,  we  cannot  understand.  Certainly  the  animal  kingdom 
has  afforded  him  no  proof  of  his  position,  while  the  sculptured  and 
mummied  heads  of  Egypt  speak  volumes  against  him. 

It  is  clear  that  our  author  has  not  atlvance^  his  doctrine  of  unity  by 
kis  test  of  hybridity.  To  say  the  least,  he  has  left  the  question  where 
be  foand  it,  and  wc  think  he  has  lost  ground,  as  be  has  failed  to  make 
what  he  considered  an  important  point,  and  what  really  is  so.  Let 
tts  now  see  whether  he  can  make  any  more  capital  out  of  the  thread- 
bare argument  from  analogues. 

Afler  a  rather  egotistical  enumeration  of  the  labors  of  himself  and 
certain  other  distinguished  naturalists  iu  Europe,  the  Dr.  remarks  : 
("Tlie  conclusions  to  which  our  minds  were  brought  by  these  investl- 
[Mtion.s  amounted  to  a  conviction  in  regard  to  the  following  facta: 
[mat  all  qiiadrui>eds,  birds,  and  plants,  when  in  a  stato  of  domcstica- 
Ition  or  cultivation,  were  subject  to  most  remarkable  changes,  and 
llhat  these  varieties  seldom  occurred,  unless  they  were  removed  to 
fftlber  aoils,  latitude,  Ate. "—P.  13, 

The  reader  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  every  ono  of  the 

[Doctor's  convenient  general  rules  on  hybridity,  cifects  of  domestlca- 

ftion,  influences  of  climate,  &:c.,  is   qualified  by  some  such  term  a.s 

*  witfom,"  "  ^cneraWy,"  Aic,  which  destroys  its  whole  fi>rce;  for  there 

I BD  reason  why  man  should  not  fonn  an  exception,  as  well  as  any 

_  Dimal,  plant  or  bird.      Our  author  goes  on  to  illustrate  the.  natural 

ytUtory  of  mankind  by  their  analogues,  Irish  potatoes,  cabl)ages,  beeta, 

cotton ;    next,  birds,  as  common  fowls,  pea  fjwls,  Guinea 

geese,  Itjrkeys,  ducks,  pigeons,  A:c.,  all  of  which,  ho  tells  ua, 

»ve    de^iarted     widely    from    the    type  of   their   original    stockfl, 

t**  Qu&dnipods,  in  a  state  of  domestication,  present  still  greater  varie- 

tic«.     In  their  native  wilds  they  \i&v&  generally  remained  unchanged, 

1>ut  when  removed  to  other  lands,  tbcy  have  produced,  the  moat 
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striking  varieties,  producing  breeds  that  have  become  permimCTit.  ah3 
would  remain  so,"  &c.  &c  He  tells  us  also  that  these  varieties 
would  never  revert  to  their  original  type,  if  carried  bock  to  their 
original  locality  j  but  how  he  ascertained  this  interesting  tact,  we  are 
not  informed. 

And  strange  to  say,  in  the  Biiccceding  pftragraph,  foi^etting  Ws 
"  i«&/om"  and  '^  ffeneraUy*^  he  makes  this  sweeping  a&^ertion  :  '*  Such 
ia  the  umjonn  process  of  nature,  in  every  one  of  her  departments. 
There  is  not  a  solitary  exception  to  this  law,  which,  although  it  can- 
not be  fully  explained  by  any  process  of  human  reasoning,  is  estab- 
lished by  the  best  of  all  arguments — the  naked  and  undisguised 
facU,"  &c,— P.  U. 

Ttien,  by  an  easy  transition  : 

"  Regarding  man  as  a  domestic  animal,  an  inhabitant  of  every  lani] 
■nd  every  climate  wliere  he  can  brcDthc  iho  air  of  heaven  and  find  food 
to  sustain  life,  he  must  be  subjected,  in  our  examination  of  the  varioos 
races,  of  every  color  and  structure  of  akuIU  to  the  same  laws  by  which  we 
inveHti^ate  the  other  departments  of  natarCf  under  similar  cireanist&neea," 
&c.— P.  17.' 

Again  he  saya :  "  To  our  raind  the  field  of  argument  may  be  much 
lianx>wed  down  by  the  examination  of  a  single  point,  viz:  what  ar« 
true  ipecicg^  and  what  must  be  regarded  only  as  varieties  ?  We  ad- 
mit that  in  man,  as  well  as  in  all  other  domesticated  aniniaU,  there 
M  tome  di^cuity  in  deciding  on  those  true  characters  which  distinguish 
a  apecies  from  a  variety." — P.  18. 

Ilcre.  he  admits  the  difficulty,  and  bringa  man  back  to  the  teat 
which  wo  have  already  seen  baa  failed.  In  the  dog  and  wolf,  and  in 
many  other  instances,  he  is  without  a  guide,  and  his  opinions  are  not 
shared  by  Agasstz,  Morton,  and  others  of  more  reputation  than 
himself. 

Now,  although  wo  may  freely  admit  that  man  is  an  animal^  and  sub- 
ject to  be  influenced  by  physicjil  causes,  yet  we  deny  in  broad  terms 
that  one  animal  can  be  ttiken  as  an  analogue  for  another ;  each  one  has 
physiological  laws  peculiar  to  itself,  and  each  is  pe-culiarly  adectcd  by 
oxtemal  causes  ;  nor  can  Dr.  B.  lay  down  any  law  by  which  he  can 
eatimatti  the  influence  uf  domestication,  cliniate,  &c.  on  any  animal, 
until  the  test  of  experience  is  applied. 

"Wo  find  (says  our  author)  that  those  animals,  birds,  grains,  and  vege- 
table*, which  were  at  the  earliest  periods  subjected  to  domesticatign  or  cul- 
tivation, hove  undergone  changes  m  form  and  color,  which,  although  from 
their  difierences  of  confnrmation,  are  not  ahoays  nmilar  in  their  opcralions, 
have  varie<l  ns  widely  from  their  nri^inal  forms  as  have  the  varieties  of 
men.     As  their  organic  structure,  however,  was  dillerent  from  the  cnrres- 


"  It  U  (rat.  that  liuiit  ii  la  "tobabitwit  orttery  Uad  otwl  frcry_  cUniate;"  but  can  ibe 
n«frro  livi-  in  Uic  Arctic,  or  iha  nortluMrs  racra  in  Uw  tropic  of  AlVic*  1  L«t  hnloTy  »a- 
twer  ihe  queilion.  Two  tbausand  jrwin  htvp  dooe  nothing  towurds  «i.-elimitiBg  Uw 
popuUtion  of  Italy  B^taitMt  the  dok'kiub  TKpurs  uf  the  Pontine  mkralica,  uul  we  ti«ve  do 
reuon  to  ■uppoto  that  any  bat  blarka  cui  mnliipljr  in  cettaia  puu  of  Africa,  wbere  thej 
hftw  b«eii  living  for  5,040  yeari.     {iiec  Leptini.) 
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ponding  portions  in  man,  lience  c1iatige«  uf  climate  would  prodnca  d^ffertnt 
pkciwmena  or  (liferent  sptcies.'* 

"  Still  in  all  the  species  these  phenomena  have  Jn  various  ways  been 
exhibited.  The  cattle  oa  the  mounroins  of  Hungary'.  Bohemia,  Switzer- 
land. Wales,  and  Scotland,  have  assumed  different  tonus  and  colors  from 
those  in  the  valleys;  on  the  mountains  they  are  generally  blnck,  in  the 
valleys  brown,  ana  those  of  the  marshy  downs  white,  or  spotted  on  a  largo 
«dc.  In  four  widely  fcpurattd  loculities,  Greece,  Hungary.  Bavaria  and 
Missouri,  where  the'  hog  with  a  eolid  hoof  has  sjirunf  tip,  it  appears  lo 
have  multiplied  most,  and  the  other  races  gradually  diminished.  The  wild 
hog  from  the  forests  of  Germany,  when  domej^ticated  in  England,  produced 
the  immt-nsc  breeds  of  Sudulk,  Hampshire,  Kssex*  and  Berkshire  hugs: 
Then  the  same  ainnial  was  dmnesticated  in  China  and  the  East  Indies,  it 
produced  a  small  black  breed,  and  in  Africa  a  Tsriety  with  legs  so  ahutt 
that  its  belly  trails  on  the  ground.*' 

He  thus  goes  on  with  sheep,  gu&ts,  horses,  dogs,  wolves,  squirrols, 
skunks,  «5ec.  &c.,  to  show  how  animaU  change. 

Why  is  it,  that  on  the  other  hand,  amongst  the  dontcstio  animola 
Uid  fowls,  the  a«a,  the  camel,  the  sheep,  the  peii  fowl,  the  Guinea  fowl, 
the  green-head  duck,  tkc,  should  be  so  much  Itjm  liable  to  ciiange  of 
color,  and  several  of  thetii  to  no  less  clionge  of  form?  Why  is  it, 
amoDgst  the  wild  animals,  that  the  wulf,  the  fox,  the  squirrel,  dco.,  al. 
ways  change  with  climate,  and  that  the  beaver,  the  weasel,  the  opos- 
simi,  iSic.,  though  widely  dispersed,  do  not  ehoj^ge  at  alH 

Where,  let  us  ask  Dr.  Buchman,  is  the  analogue  for  man  ?  While 
WB  see  animals  ehatiging  under  our  eyes  every  day,  can  he  puiiil  lo  a 
nnglo  well-marked  example  of  a  new  race  of  men  being  formed? 
Have  they  changed  their  type,  color,  dec.,  while  their  pigs,  horses,  and 
dogs,  were  clmngiiig  around  them  ?  Have  the  whites  or  blacks  in  the 
United  States,  in  any  instance,  approached  the  type  of  aborigines  7 
Have  the  dews,  auy  where  on  the  liioo  of  the  earth,  changed  their 
lvp«?  Have  the  Jews  not  lived  in  India  1,500  years  without  losing 
I  weir  type  ^  Have  our  domestic  animals  ever  changed  countries  wi'fA- 


*  Dr.  Bichmtn  ridicules  M.  Agusix  for  hu  "  oKi^tmeis  "  of  fict«  in  prDofor  difierent 
I  ImIiiI I  of  erefttioa  for  ibe  ■•me  vpec\»t.  Can  invtliing  b«  more  meagre  than  hit  I'nru  to 
L;|eaTC llkv oHgin  of  new  raccaT  He  t«llB  a«  of  b Tew  tpotted  M»Kicin<i.  tic  ,  l)ut  whrre  ia 
fmOMM/rjr  lobsbitctl  by  weU-tnarkcd  nu-ei  like  tlie  Negro,  Iiuliaiu  M<>ii^i'l,  dcr^  *a\ 
|'%faaBC  popalation  in  kiwwn  lo  bare  upront;  from  a  ilitfcn-Dt  anrl  uDadulienml  sloAT 
Cfion  bwtoT7  aflbrd  luch  an  oxample,  wfaiio  It  puiiiu  lo  xvcvi  vtucb  have  hetu  fmrawscat 
r Wm^  ■(«**  ■»!  tbrougb  all  elinuui  f 

,  WbeDpTrpanneoar  article  rorJnty  nnmlicr,  1850, of  ihe Southern  QoBiterljr,  wewrota 
I  iar  iurnftDattoo  UtUT.  M.  J.  Raphall,  tlie  ilistineuialied  lecturer  vn  Ifebrew  pocuy  a»d 
literature.  UU  otilifiutf  rciily  ilid  cm  r^nch  u«  m  titn»  for  thnt  artirlK,  bul  his  tirstiumQ;^ 
I  Ml  ihia  fiaportant  point  in  tnc  hi»tor^-  uT  tiis  Bcattnrcd  rnce  i»  tioi  uniKirlntil  to  be  lost, 
I  tad  *<r«  hfre  ^vc  what  be  uts  about  ibc  ancient  Jcwa  of  Malabar.  Hia  Icstimany  con- 
'  firma  tbni  of  cvcr>  anibority'we  bavr  tceti.  The  Jews  her«,  aa  «l««wberc  in  but  clJuiatca, 

>  mnA  aa  otbrr  wbitc  rscca,  arc  tanned  and   aoLQcwhat  darkened    in   the  cx[>uacd  pula   of 
tbar  boiJira,  but  bavo  jircAfrved  ihcir  t^pe. 

"Thf  bUck.  Jcwa  (if  Malabar  arc  not  ifcsc^ndanta  of  Abroliam,  Iiair,  and  Jarob,  ba| 

>  V*  *X  Hindoo  oricin.   At  Cochin  tlterv  arc  two  distinct  (otuniutiiliee  (if  Jews;  tinr  wliite^  , 
«M  orupiioJl V  denied  ni  Crangniirr.  hut  wb«!D  the  Portugiirsf  bi-rmiiic  puwrcrful  on  ihat^ 

I  tDut{A.D.  '1500  lo  1690)  reuoved  tu  Corbin.     These  Jc^^*  liavi?  li«<!n  reaidouta  iii]iHU%  . 

I  CgMU(ir»b)y  above  lOOO  Yeiin,billititt  rutaiQlbru'JewUbra»U>ffcatureK,andihouchurilark, 

ttMplrkioa.  ntf  not  bU«-S,  Tticy  n*vftr  interrnarry  with  ibc  »r<rond  coinoiuniiv,  nlMi  Jewi, 

I  WtUacfct  of  UindoQ  uri{;Ui,  «jid  occordiiijf  to  tmuitiun,  criginalty  bosdmcQ,  but  converted 
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out  changing  type  ?     What  becomes  of  Uio  argument  from  analogues 
in  the  face  of  all  these  difficulties  1 

*•  Whilst  we  ore  willing  to  allow  (says  Dr.  B.)  some  weight  to  the  argu- 
ments advanced  by  President  Smyth,  who  endeavors  to  account  for  the 
varieties  in  man  from  the  combined  influences  of  three  causes :— '  Cliraote, 
the  state  of  society,  and  manner  of  living/ — we  ore  free  to  admit  that 
it  is  impossible  to  account  fur  the  varieties  in  the  human  family  from  the 
causes  which  he  has  assigned." — P.  177. 

If  this  paragraph  leaves  any  remaining  ground-work  for  his  argu- 
meiit  from  analo|;ruus,  we  cutifcss  we  are  unable  to  find  it. 

But  let  us  indulge  our  ingenious  author  in  one  more  extract,  which 
we  think  caps  the  climax. 

"  The  races  of  men,  we  are  told  by  our  opponents,  have  existed  from 
very  early  times,  OS  is  testified  by  ancient  mummieo,  and  by  the  earliest 
records  in  profane  history.  There  is,  however,  a  still  earlier  ruiX}rd  thai 
wo  might,  on  the  same  ground,  prodace  as  historical  evideuce,  of  at  least 
equal  importance.  They  must  admit  that  there  was  a  Iniig  interval  of  time 
from  the  creation  of  men  and  animals  before  we  received  one  lino  in  regord 
to  the  fiirm3  or  colors  uf  these  various  races,"  &c.  •  •  *  "  It  is  then 
on  this  blank  leaf  in  ancient  history,  that  from  the  researches  in  more 
modem  times,  and  the  analogies  we  are  ncrraiticd  to  draw,  we  arc  now 
enabled  to  record  our  views  m  regard  to  tlie  changes  in  men  and  animals, 
which  occurred  in  their  first  migrulions  to  new  and  uncultivated  regions." 

*'  The  supposition  is  neither  unreasonable  nor  unscientific,  that  the  con- 
stitnUon?  ot  men  were  ho  organized  that  in  those  early  times,  hefore  the 
raccj  had  become  permanent,  they  were  more  susceptible  of  producing 
TaricticK  than  ut  a  later  period,  after  their  constitutions  bad  attained  to  the 
full  meosure  of  its  development,  beyond  which,  at  every  step,  there 
would  be  a  greoter  difficulty  either  in  advancing  or  retuniing;  hence,  the 
several  roces  would,  in  a  very  short  lime,  have  become  established.  We 
can  set  no  bounds  to  the  jK>wcr  and  wisilom  of  the  Creator,"  6cc. 

Though  fully  aware  that  our  author  had  ^uo  stable  grounds  on 
which  he  could  base  an  argument,  we  confess  that  wo  were  not  pre- 
pared for  such  a  surrender  as  this;  and  after  professing  to  treat  the 
subject  solely  *'  on  the  prineiptes  o/ science"  this  conclusion  to  his  long 
and  tedious  journey,  must  be  not  a  little  mortifying  even  to  himself 
All  his  analogues  are  laid  aside — all  the  teachings  of  science  are  for- 
gotten. IIl-  acknowledges  that  the  varieties  of  men  existed  as  far 
back  as  Egyptian  "mummies  and  Iho  earliest  records  of  profane 
history  "  can  go,  and  dates  his  "  permanent  variotioa  from  a  blank 
leaf  in  ancient  history."  When  we  call  to  mind,  too,  that  the  chrono- 
logical researches  of  Humboldt,  Lepsius,  Bunseu,  &c.,  place  these  per- 


iod manumiued  aauic  300  venra  af^o.  Thon^  of  ^M  lame  rvUglra.  the  two  neos  arc. 
aod  keep  dindDct.  In  Uic  interior  of  Africa  tniov  nojiroea  are  loaoJ  wbo  prnreM  to  be 
Jewi,  practice  cirmmriitinn.  and  kcv^  ihc  Snbbnlh.  Tbe«e  ore  held  to  bo  the  dnceodBHU 
of  alave*  whowerv  converted  by  tl>cir  Jrwivb  muifra,  end  tti^n  iitanuuiiucd.  All  tbe 
Jcw«  in  ibr  ini(*rior  of  Africa  who  are  of  rrnllj  JcwUb  descent,  m  for  irwlance  iu  Tim- 
biKtoo,  tbe  Dficrt  uTSahar*,  &r.,  ihoogb  of  Ixrk  complexion,  arc  DiK  b}ick.ftt]tl  retain  ibe 
ehancteristio  coat  cf  fcstttre*  of  ikeir  race. — So  tb^  do  likewise  to  China." 

**M.  J.  Rapuall." 
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ciftnc^nt  varieties  nt  least  5,000  years Tjcfore  Christ,  and  not  less  tlian 
2,000  years  Iwfore  the  date  of  the  flood,  as  made  out  from  Genesis, 
we  may  bo  allowed  to  call  in  question  the  Doctor's  explanation  of 
the  origin  of  the  races  of  mou,  which  ho  must  acknowledge  is  based 
simply  on  a  conjecture. 

J'ermanafice  of  typo  has  always  been  considered  as  one  of  the 
best  tests  for  distingui^ing  species  \  and  if  xhe  types  of  the  white, 
black,  and  other  race-s,  have  remained  unchanged  and  unchangeable 
through  7,000  years,  it  would  really  seem  as  ifthegcientijic  argument 
oould  ask  no  more. 

We  are  really  incapable  of  comprehending  the  intellectual  charac- 
ter of  such  theo]of*ieal  naturalists  as  Dr.  Uachman.  Guided,  we  pre- 
sume, by  a  ki^d  of  uispiration,  they  possess  the  rure  faculty  of  cutting 
out  certain  portions  of  the  Bible  which  stand  in  their  way,  and  then 
Dot  only  reconcile  their  own  consciences  to  the  mutilation,  but  with 
perfect  confidence  damn  all  those  who  dare  doubt  the  historical  accu- 
r»cy  of  another  portion.  By  far  the  strtmgest  portion  of  our  author's 
work,  is  his  Chap.  X\'II.,  in  reply  to  Agussiz,  on  the  origin  of  the 
ume  species  in  ailfercnt  centre?.  And  if  there  is  in  print  a  more 
palpable  attack  on  the  Book  of  Genesis,  we  do  not  know  where  to 
look  for  it.  Is  there  anything  in  this  book  more  clearly  and  distinctly 
taught  than  the  universality  of  the  deluge,  and  the  origin  of  all  pre- 
sent living  beings,  from  the  "  seed  preserved  in  Noah's  Ark,  and 
from  one  common  centre?"  Yet  Dr.  Bachman  tells  us,  that 
there  were  innumerabie  rentres  of  creation — that  there  is  not  a  plant, 
not  an  animal,  not  a  bird,  not  a  fi^Ii,  not  a  reptile  common  to  the  old 
and  new  continents,  and  lliat  where  the  same  species  is  found  un  each, 
the  appparent  exceptions  can  bo  explained  by  migratioua,  transporta- 
tions, &c  This  position  is  indispensable  to  his  argument  in  favor  of 
t  common  origin  for  man,  and  in  nutnagcd  witli  much  n(3roitne«8, 
though  if  true,  would  be  an  inconclusive  ai^ument,  VVc  c^hall  say 
BO  more  on  this  head  than  to  refer  the  rendt^r  to  the  unan:5Wi;rab]c  cs- 
»y»  of  Professor  Agassiz,  in  tlm  Bo^iton  -'■  Chrlstiun  Examiner,''  March 
md  July,  1850,  on  the  "  Gcographiual  Distribution  of  Animals." 

Nor  do  we  dccrn  it  worth  while  to  touch  his  comparison  of  tlie 
Ininu  of  the  different  races  of  men  :  his  remarks  are  founder!  on  the 
fesearcfaes  of  Prof.  Tiedemiinn,  which  are  now  repudiated  by  Agassiz 
^and  Morton;  and  as  botli  those  gentlemen  are  now  at  work  on  this 
at,  we  may  conlidently  leave  it  in  their  lumds.  Dr.  Bachman 
iBcnself  admits  tliat  the  negro  is  n  permanent  variety,  has  a  per- 
nonlly  inferior  iutcUeot,  and  wo  niu-d  not  waste  time  in  arguing  with 

dm  about  the  comparative  size  of  cranio.  If  the  intellect  is  per* 
tmanont,  there  must  he  notntthin/f  permanent  in  the  physical  structure 
laf  the  brain. 

The  Dr.  after,  in  his  elaborate  review  of  Dr.  Morion,  on  this  point, 

ainng  travelled  over  a  great  part  of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  our  globe, 
'.  having  satialicd  every  reasoning  mind,  from  his  own  contradiu- 
Itory  deductions,  that  there  is  no  fixed  law  respecting  the  degree  of 

ertility   of  different  species  when   oaaociftted,   thus  coolly    opens 
Chap.  IV.  : 


^ 
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**  Wo  Have  now.  by  the  dnw  process  of  caroful  inalysis  and  with  all 
the  knowlr  Jgc  ond  cxncricnco  which  we  could  bring  to  our  aiJ,  examined 
all  the  ca-ses*  (if  hybridity  that  eeem  to  retjuire  our  nolire  in  the  paper  of 
0r.  Morton."  •  •  *  "if  we  have  taxed  the  patience  of  our  readers  by 
entering  into  details  on  subjects  with  which  the  majority  of  them  arc  not 
expected  lo  be  familiar,  wc  crave  their  indulgenee,  an  the  establishment 
of  this  point  is  one  of  the  strons  weapona  wc  intend  to  wield  in  defeneo  of 
our  theory,  in  regard  to  the  unity  of  the  races,  and  if  possible  in  deraolish- 
iug  that  uf  our  imponeiita.  The^-  are  fully  aware  of  the  long  established 
and  undeniable  (act,  that  all  ihe  races  of  men,  in  every  age  and  ia  every 
country,  produce  prolific  offspring  in  their  asBociation  with  each  other." 

Here  our  author  takes  one  assumption  to  prove  another — both  points 
are  denied ;  and  to  sustain  his  position  with  regard  to  the  whites  and 
negroes,  he  makes  the  following  statement : — "  The  faets  are  unde- 
niable, that  all  these  half  breeds  are  prolific  with  eaeh  other,  and  we 
can  point  out  at  least  the  descendants  of  Jive  generations,  both  in 
Carolina  and  New-York,  where  there  has  been  no  xntertnUture  teith 
either  of  iJie  original  varieties  ;  and  they  are  to  thia  day  as  prolific 
as  any  of  the  other  races  of  men  ! !" 

Now  we  would  ask,  soberly  and  honestly,  if  then?  is  a  man  south 
of  the  Potomac  who  bolicvcH  this  statement? — Did  any  man  ever 
hear  of,  or  even  think  it  possible,  that  there  could  be  in  this  country 
Jive  gentratio}V9  of  virtuous  mulattoes  ?  Our  minds  have  been  upon 
this  subject  for  twenty  years,  und  our  observations  have  led  us  to  the 
opinion,  that  the  cross  of  the  pure  white  stock  (by  which  we  mean 
the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Germans)  and  the  negro,  does  not, 
when  kept  separate,  produce  an  indefinitely  prolific  variety,  at  least 
in  the  Atlantic  and  North  Western  States,  at  a  distance  from  the 
tropics  or  native  latitude  of  the  negro.  We  have  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  the.  practice  of  medicine  in  Mobile  for  14  years  in  a  population 
of  about  20,000  whites  and  blacks,  and  have  been,  during  this  time, 
using  our  best  endeavors  to  collect  statistics  on  this  pi>int  which 
would  be  satisfactory  to  others,  but  have  found  the  undertaking 
utterly  impraoticabio  on  account  of  the  undeniable  want  of  virtue 
amongst  the  females  of  this  class.  We  might,  however,  have  exhi- 
bited some  very  handsome  tables  by  this  time,  had  we  been  blessed 
with  the  credulity  of  Dr.  Bochman. 

Wo  are  at  u  loss  lo  comprehend  the  Doctor^s  notion  about  chro- 
Holoffy.  In  one  place,  he  says :  "  It  must  be  obeer\*ed,  it  was  not 
ncccs&ary  to  hurry  these  races  (of  men)  into  existence  at  an  earlier 
day  than  that  In  which  the  different  varieties  progressively  appeared, 
and  peopled  the  world.  God  may  have  created  the  first  progenitors 
of  our  race  miitions  of  ages  earlier  than  the  time  when  they  actually 
appeared"  1  Ate— P.  37. 

Again : 

"Nor  do  wo  conceive  U  necessary  to  do  more  than  bDrely  notice  the 
hints  that  have  recently  been  thrown  oat  by  onr  opponents,  that  the 
work  of  Lepsias,  now  in  the  course  of  publication,  may  alTect  our  generally 
received  vi«w9  of  chronology.  Il  will  be  the  safest  mode  for  nil  parlies  to 
sospead  their  argument^  till  the  result  of  Lepsius's  researches  are  laid  b6- 
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lore  the  pnWic."  •  •  •  •»  Besides,  it  mtist  bo  very  evident,  that  if  it 
could  be  proved  from  Champollion,  Buuaen,  or  Lensius^  (wliich,  from  the 
lights  befare  as,  they  are  incapable  of  dotnf;,)  that  the  races  of  men  existed 
ige«  prior  to  the  period  aligned  by  our  present  chronology,  it  woald  in 
DowiM  affect  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  human  race." — P.  286. 

Hieso  researches  are  now  actually  "before  the  public;"  luid  Lep- 
8iuH,  from  overwhelming  evidences,  drawn  not  only  from  the  pyra- 
mids and  other  largo  monuments,  but  from  a  vast  number  of  diiiin- 
terred  Inscriptions,  t^iken  from  more  than  a  hundred  private  tomba, 
scattered  around,  informs  its  confidently,  that  Kgypl  existed  as  a 
nation  5,000  years  before  our  cm t  Nor  is  he  solitary  in  this  opinion; 
but  IJunsen,  Birch,  Iliiiks,  Lcsscur,and  even  Dr.  B.'s  great  auLhority, 
Iluiubuldt,  have  endorsed  it. 

Now,  we  repeat,  that  wo  should  like  to  know  aoraething  of  the 
Doctor's  opinions  on  this  subject,  lie  has  already  repudiated  the  ac- 
count of  the  origin  and  dispersion  of  animals  given  in  Genesis,  and  it 
would  seem  here  iiiat  he  is  now  repudiating  its  elironology,  which  in- 
volves, with  it,  the  whole  history  of  the  Adamic  race.  Nor  are  we 
le^  vurpritted,  wlieii  wo  bear  in  mind  that  ho  is  examining  the  quo»> 
tion  "purely  on  Mcletilirtc  i>riacjple9,''  that  the  Doctor  should  aascrt 
that  "  if  it  could  bo  pi-ovcd  that  the  race-s  of  men  existed  ages  prior  to 
the  period  assigned  by  our  present  chronology,  it  would  in  nowise 
ftflfect  tlio  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  human  race"  We  cuunot  but 
believe  the  IXictor  would  find  few  naturalists,  or  even  divines,  to 
•hare  this  opinion.  "Our  present  chronology,"  he  must  admit,  goe« 
bock  at  least  I>,000  ycjirs ;  and  it  must  bo  conceded  that  races  which 
have  been  permanent — unchnngcd  under  every  variety  of  climatic  in- 
fluentrc,  for  so  many  thousand  years,  must  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
mtemal  causes,  and  should  therelure  be  regarded  as  distinct  species. 

Dr.  IJ.  quotes  with  much  triumph  the  opinions  of  Humboldt^ 
*'who  lias  perpetuated  no  doctrines  that  are  opposed  to  the  laws  of 
nature — that  are  injurious  to  morals,  or  subversive  of  Christianity  :" 
and  while  we  acknowledge  that  Humboldt  does  express  a  belief  in 
the  unity  of  races,  and  concur  most  cordially  in  all  the  praises  which 
have,  or  can  be,  lavished  on  this  great  plillosopher,  wc  think  we  are 
justified  in  saying,  that  HumboldOa  authority  on  thin  particular  ques- 
tion is  of  little  value.  He  does  not,  tliat  we  arc  nware  of,  pretend  to 
have  made  any  ony/na/ investigations  on  the  natural  history  of  man, 
and  bases  his  opinions  on  the  labors  of  VroHk,  Weber,  Ticdcmann, 
ind  Prichard.  I'ho  works  of  the  two  first  wo  have  never  seen,  but 
they  aro  certainly  not  received,  at  the  present  dny,  as  remarkable  au- 
ikoriltcs.  As  to  llcdemann,  he  was  the  preceptor  of  Agassiz,  who  !■ 
rrvutly  his  superior,  and  who  now  openly  repudiates  his  researches, 
Vr,  Morton  also  has  reviewed  hts  labors  on  the  brain,  and,  as  we 
tlunk,  conclusively  refuted  his  conclusions.  As  for  Prichurd's  pon- 
en>u8  work,  it  is  full  of  false  facts  and  false  conclusions,  many  of  which 
)r.  Bnchinan  himself  dissents  from.*     Wc  may  mention,  as  one  of 


*  A«o4Wr  promiaent  error  of  PHrhard,  {nndoncd  by  Bactnuo,  and  rvMated  iliiMMt 
"  r  li}  hi*  p«niMii%)  ii,  bu  MaLcifleiia  with  r«ganl  to  cite  Cherokee  ana  Choctaw  1» 
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t'richard's  capital  errors,  his  belief  in  the  transformation  of  white 
Jews  into  dark  Hindoos,  iu  Malabar — an  error  which  wc  have  fully 
exposed  in  the  July  No.,  1850,  of  the  Southern  Quarterly,  and  it 
would  be  no  dtflicult  Uutk  to  point  out  one  hundred  others  Just  ss 
glaring.  Nur  will  our  author  deny  tliat  Humboldt  endorses  fully 
tte  opinions  of  Lcpsius  as  to  the  high  antiquity  of  Egypt,  and  the 
diversity  of  races  shown  from  the  monuments,  3,000  years  B.  C.  The 
Doctor  is,  therefore,  welcome  to  all  the  capital  ho  can  make  out  of 
Humboldt's  works. 

We  have  thus  given  a  few  illustrations  of  the  unfair  and  Tllihenil 
spirit  which  characterizes  this  book,  and  have  laid  bare  a  few  of  its 
most  prominent  scientiBc  errors.  Our  labor  hi\s  not  been  one,  we 
imaj^ine,  whi^h  will  aliord  any  gratificalion  to  the  reader ;  and  as  for 
ourselves,  wo  can  say,  it  has  been  pcrfonned  as  a  tedious  and  painful 
iduty.  Wo  sincerely  hope  that  when  the  author  appears  again  in 
print,  he  will  mend  his  ways,  and  bear  in  mind  the  dignity  which  be- 
longs to  Bciencc,  and  which  becomes  the  honorable  position  which  he 
holds.  Such  passages  as  the  following,  (and  the  work  is  full  of  ihcm,) 
even  if  he  had  achieved  all  he  has  so  vainly  attempted,  is  unbecoming 
tn  a  Professor  of  Natural  History,  and  still  more  in  the  pastor  of  a 
(%ristian  church : 

"  Thus  fur  we  hnve  acted  nn  the  defensive.  We  have  met  and  grap- 
pled with  our  oppon^ntH.  in  nil  the  points  in  which  lliey  conjectured  our 
citadel  was  wctk  nnH  unguarded,  and  where  ihey  imagined  their  gucceu 
was  attainable.  We  hove  troceil  ibeir  tlratapems  and  manttuvret^  and 
listened  to  their  shouts  of  fancied  victory,  bat  our  cnstle  still  remains  un- 
•bnken,  and  they  have  not  succeeded  tti  removing  even  one  picket  that 
guards  tbn  oulpftst*  of  oar  strong  fortress.  Wc  mny  now  be  permitted  to 
assail  them  io  turn,  and  carry  the  war  into  their  own  camp,"  &c. 

Wo  could  almost  see,  in  our  disturbed  imagination,  the  ^iant 
trampling  on  tho  mangled  corsoa  of  Agassiz,  Morton,  and  a  host  of 
■uch  pigmies  ! 

But  let  us  pause  from  our  long  and  painful  wandering,  and  take 
an  observation,  in  order  to  ascertain  our  latitude  and  longitude.  We 
shall  simply  and  succinctly  reeapitulate  a  few  of  the  principal  reasons 
on  which  we  base  our  belief  in  the  unity  of  the  human  races,  and  ask 
tho  reader  to  review,  calmly  and  dispassionately,  the  work  of  Dr. 
Baehman,  and  ask  himself  if  he  has  advanced  any  proofa  that  can  in- 
validate a  single  one  of  our  positions. 

\»t.  PermaMnee  of  typo,  under  alt  climatic  influences,  is  regarded 
by  naturalists  as  satisfactory  evidence  of  distinctness  of  origin. 

2^.  The  monuments  of  Egypt,  it  is  eoncodod,  prove  clearly  that 
tho  Asiatic  and  African  racea  were  as  distinct  5,000  years  ago  as  they 

diufl.  We  hi»e  •hown,  i^t^rtl  ciino»,  from  inrmilritiblr  evidcnrf.  ihat  ihU  pr»t«til«d 
einUxattoa  U  ctmtuiud  cucliuivcly  to  the  mixed  broods,  aad  to  the  white*  tetlloJ  «nMc(il 
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■»  now.  No  well  authenticated  case  exists  on  record  of  tho  trans- 
formation of  one  type,  as  the  white,  black,  Mongu],  Indian,  Malajr, 
Ax,,  into  another,  whik-  wo  have  numeruus  instances  uf  races  prcaerv- 
iiig  their  types  through  ages,  when  removed  to  the  moat  opposite 
climates  :  for  examplu,  the  Jews  in  Malabar  for  1500  years,  and  for 
centuries  in  other  countries ;  the  Glpseys  for  400  years  in  all  cli- 
mates; the  Arabs;  tJie  Parsees;  the  Magyars  in  Hungary;  the  whites 
tad  blacks  for  many  generations  in  Arnericu,  »kc.  <kc.  External  can- 
let  change  races  greatly,  but  these  changes  stop  far  short  of  distinct 
types. 

Sd,  According  to  Dr.  Bachman*s  own  admissions,  hybridity^  can- 
not be  received  as  a  test  for  species.  lie  lays  down  a  sliding  scale 
of  prolificacy  between  species,  without  being  able  to  assign  a  reason 
for  its  abrupt  limitation,  or  giving  any  proof  that  such  a  limit 
exata. 

4lA.  Even  were  the  Dr.  able  to  prove  that  all  the  races  belonged 
to  one  species,  (as  ho  understands  the  term,)  it  would  not  mend  his 
argument ;  for  if,  as  wo  contend,  the  types  of  men  arc  permanent  un- 
der all  physical  agencies,  their  proliticaoy,  when  associated,  would 
only  prove  the  pof.itlon  taken  by  Agussiz,  Morton  and  others,  that 
Tsrieties  of  the  same  species  have  been  created  in  distant  centres. 

SM.  The  account  given  in  the  book  of  Genesis*  of  the  Adamio 
stock,  cannot  be  received  as  an  account  of  all  the  races  then  on  the 
earth  :  because  Cain  must  have  got  his  wife  from  nnoUier  race ;  becanac 
Urge  cities  are  spoken  of  only  in  the  third  and  fourth  generations, 
before  population  of  this  stock  existed  to  build  them;  because  tiio 
chronology  taught  in  Genesis  is  too  plain  for  doubt^  and  wc  row 
know  positively  that  Egypt,  and  China,  and  probably  other  nations, 
existed  with  lai^c  populations  and  regular  governments  5,000  years 
^lefore  Clirist,  and  at  least  2.000  years  before  any  date  which  can  bo 
"xed  for  the  flood  and  the  dispersion  of  Noah's  family  ;  because  the 
iters  not  only  of  the  Old,  but  of  the  New  Testament,  know  nothing 
fmany  distant  countries  which  were,  in  their  day,  densely  populated 


t  One  rinfkol  bat  b«  unoscd  at  ihr  cool  effrontery  w'uh  wliich  tlie  Dr.  kicks  hiBoppooent* 

•01  «f  "Sumlaj  School"  tor  treatui?  (Jenrsin  n»  he  doe*. — **  Huhcrto,  tbc  believen  in  llift 

*'  "rlvrdi^  of  Mpacie*  in  ntea  finding  ii  impawilil«  to  e»r*fr.  1I10  pttiin  leachinrt  of  tho  Old 

1  Xew  TcKluneaU,  lui«e  citlicr,  UVo  VcUaire  aiul  tlic  lio»t  of  open  ioBdoLs,  treated  tha 

ripuirc*a«atisiae  of  fKlKhooda  snd  BbiatdltMtt.  or  likcihc  skeplicji  of  anoUicr  acbool , 

ftT«  refBvdod  the  hiuoricAt  p«ru  &•  nninapired,  nnd  Uirrefore  u  oT  so  uitboriij,"  fce. 

*     "  We  diieover  a  matt  rvtairksbltf  rliveraitv  in  seDlioieat  unoag  tbose  who  advo- 

idle  Mmfltbeorv." — One  would  really  a  uppose,  itma  die  Dr't  accuutil,  ihit  tlic  tlieolo- 

Mall  n%A  (he Bible  io  tbe  Mtiie  way,  ind  were  a«  uniibla  atid  bknuoniaoiaK  "snck- 

[dOVCL" 

'  Dr.  dedfei  ^m plain  traefiiH^M  of  the  Bible  ia  chronology,  bat  deoici  hoMly  that 
!  Mag»  WM  BfUTcrtnl,  that  there  waa  but  one  centra  oT  cnvtioo,  and  thnt  all  (be 

'■,  M<.cmme  (nun  tho  Ark,  uid  uaerta  tbaL  faia  opiaioiu  have  been  (irevaleiit  among 

1  dtTine*  far  the  Inst  htdt centunr  t"— Oq  the  otb«r  baod,  we  bRvejiut  bocn  Hvorelj 

Dad  by  T>r.  liamilUMt  io  Mobile  ror  hnldiog  opposite  opttiions.  Dr.  H.  too.  ia  right,  for 
~'mn  f*ftf*'"*^  of  Geneaia  ia  opposed  to  Dr.  Bacbnuui,  nnd  wr  drny  iu  Kitt&ruat 
___ey.  If  tb«  flood  waa  not  nnivcrtial,  utd  if  tU  tb«  anUotU  did  not  cose  from  tbt 
,  dan  piftto  langaifo  fau  no  uMaoing. 
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with  the  (tame  distinct  types  as  now,  viz.,  whites,  blocks,  Mongols,  &c. ; 
because  Alriilmni,  who  was  contemporary  with  Noah,  and  who  wos 
bora  only  292  years  iifier  the  flood,  when  he  went  to  Kgypt,  found  a 
JPhaniob  ruling  ovor  a  great  natioa  of  diirerent  physical  types.* 


ART.  E-THK  FUTURE  OF  IHE  SOUTH. 

Tn«  position  which  the  Southern  United  States  hold  to  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  world,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pho* 
nomcna  of  modem  times.  When  we  reflect  upon  the  origin  of  black 
servitude  in  America;  its  cumparalivuly  valueless  results  as  Inng 
as  Great  nritain  derived  direct  profit  from  the  Africaa  trade;  tla 
sudden  and  wonderful  change  when,  coeval  with  our  national  inde- 
pendence, it  began  to  weave  that  thread  of  cotton  which  lias  gradu- 
ally enveloped  thecommuroial  world,  and  Iwund  the  fonuncii  of  Ameri- 
can slavcj*  80  firmly  to  human  progress,  that  civilization  itself  may 
Almost  bo  eiaid  to  depend  upon  tho  continual  sorvitudo  of  the  blacks 
in  America,  With  the  independence  of  America  ceased  the  profits 
which  Livcrp;>ol  and  [^i>ndon  hod  derived  from  the  African  slave 
trade.  Simultaneous  with  tliat  loss  uf  profit,  the  philanthropy  of 
Wilbcrforce  was  awakened  ;  and  continued  and  poreevering  oilbrts 
wero  from  that  moiuont,  tlirough  the  space  of  half  a  century,  mnda 
to  bring  about  the  enfranthisomonl  of  all  black  slaves.  These  efforts 
have  been  measurably  successful  with  all  countries  where  the  number 
wad  importance  of  the  hLicks  were  iiiconsidcrabic,  France  and 
Cnglond  aflbrd  notable  examples  of  the  folly  of  emancipating  a  race 
incapable  of  freedom;  and  the  mind  of  the  devout  person  who  con- 
templates the  condition  of  the  ci-dcvant  slave  colonies  of  those  two 
powers,  mii^t  become  impressed  with  the  fact  that  Providence  must 
have  raised  up  those  two  examples  of  human  folly  for  the  cxpreas 
purpose  iii  a  lesson  to  these  states,  to  aavc  which  from  human  errors 
it  has,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  manifestly  and  directly  interposed. 
It  was  doubtless  the  fact  that,  at  the  era  of  the  revolution,  many  of 
the  Southern  states  began  to  feel  the  burthen  of  unproduclivo  slavea, 
and  that  a  growing;  disposition  to  he  cli'ar  of  them  manifested  itself 
simultaneously  witli  the  mammon-prompted  philanthropy  of  England. 
A  great  danger  wa«  thus  .springing  up,  when  the  inventions  of  the 
ootton-gin,  the  carding  machine,  the  spinning-jenny,  and  the  steam- 
engine,  combined  to  wi'avo  that  not-work  of  cotton  which  formed  an 
IndiHsoIuble  cord,  binding  the  black,  who  was  threatened  to  bo  cast 
ofl^  to  human  progress.    Jt  may  bo  well,  in  this  connection,  to  make 

•  SiBce  ihii  paper  wa*  lent  Id  prvM,  I  liirc  rcrHvef]  Bod  rcBcl  Dr.  MnrtoD'a  rcpljr 
to  Dr.  UKhm.iD  on  Uie  f)uc«Uon  ariNbriJitjrns  ■  TrilfnrKproic*.  It  is  ttio  mnsi  yuctlttX 
"  refaWtioft"  I  have  errr  •ecn,  anil  it  u  to  be  liopcd  ihil  no  niMT  will  ever  wauc  time  ngiin 
la  ftdvoeattni;  tbv  iileft  ifast  pnoitficacf  amooru  ncma  aflbnU  muj  ovidcnoe  of  Common 
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a  iMWty  sketch  of  the  progress  which  black  cmancipatioTi,  under 
English  tutelage,  has  made.  Thu  turciiig  oi'  Africiuis  uj>oti  these 
colonies  by  the  Eiiglish  govemnicn^  against  the  earneBt  remon- 
■trances  of  the  colonies,  Virginia  in  particular,  was  a  main  reason  in 
Uio  list  of  griovanoes^  why  the  authority  of  thi;  crown  Bhoulcl  ba 
thrown  ofT.  When  this  was  accomplished,  the  discoiiilnuancc  of  tlm 
slave  trade  was  decreed,  and  the  traftic  declared  piracy  by  the  United 
States,  llie  Knglish  government  followed  this  example,  and  the  re- 
publican government  of  l^rance  emancipated  suddenly  the  blacks  of 
St.  Domingo,  giving  over  that  fine  island  to  the  horrura  of  block  civil 
war  and  plunder,  rrom  ttiat  time  up  to  182^,  but  little  progress 
was  made.  In  that  year  Mr.  Uuxton  introduced  u  bill  into  Parlia- 
ment for  tbe  abolition  of  slavery.  Mr.  CVinning  amended  it  on  ibt 
pasKage,  ito  as  to  prepare  fur  gradual  emancipation.  Lord  Bathurst 
aotified  the  colonial  legislature  of  the  fact.  This  induced  lively  re- 
monstrances on  the  part  of  the  colonists,  but  these  did  not  deter  tbe 
govenunent  from  taking  those  prelimirmry  steps  in  1831,  which  re- 
nilled  in  tho  bill  presented  by  Lord  Stanley  in  IBS**),  and  which  was 
adopted  June  18,  and  sanctioned  by  tlio  crown  August  28,  183J). 
The  principles  of  the  bill  were  briefly  these  :  Alter  the  1st  August, 
18^,  slavery  ce4ised  ;  all  blacks  above  the  uge  of  six  years  became 
apprentices,  under  three  heads — IsL  Kural  Apprentices,  attached  to 
the  soil.  2d.  Rural  Apprentices,  unattached.  3J.  Non-Rural  Ap- 
prentices. Tbe  two  first  classes  were  to  work  eix  years  for  their 
masters  without  pay,  and  the  third  does  four  years.  Tlie  labor  yran 
lintitcd  to  45  hours  per  week.  The  blacks  could  6iiy  thtir  time  of 
apprenticeship  of  their  masters,  if  ibey  had  tbe  meaus.  The  power 
of  punishment  was  transferred  to  tho  magistrates. 

The  compensation  for  tbe  blacks  was  to  be  at  the  rate  of  their  ave- 
rage value  in  each  island,  between  tho  years  1822  to  1B30.     Thus  tho 
wbolo  number  of  slaves  was  780,91)3,  and  their  value,  £45,281,738. 
This  sum  was  paid  in  full  in  cash  and  toork.      Thus  |lhs  iu  money, 
^imounting  to  £20,000,000,  and  the  remaining  ytha  in  tho  right  (o  (he 
ivorlr  of  the  pricdials  six  years  without  pay,  and  non-praidials  four 
rears.     I'ho  number  of  claims  was,  for  pnedlals  attached,  5,562 ;  do. 
attached,  1.708 ;  non-pnedials,  9,075.      The  average  valuation  was 
I5&. ;    the  average  money  paid   for  each  slave,  £19  los.  4^d. 
i  work  of  a  slave  generation  in  tbe  West  Indies  was  valued  at74th 
,  and  the  years  of  apprenticeship  assigned  were  considered  ^ths 
pay.     Although  the  Hrilish  government,  with  its  usunl  self- 
Bl!n^ieDt  insolence,  laid  claim  to  Uio  full  merit  of  pajing  for  tho 
aves,  these  bad  to  contribute  a  large  share  of  the  remuneration  for 
emselvcs.      This  arrangement,  however,   dissatififiod   everybody. 
I  slaves,  who  had  hoped  for  immediate  emancipation,  were  very 
Qpatient  under  this  regulation,  while  the  government  agents  so 
the  planters,  that  they  were  glad  to  sell  out  the  time  of  the 
pprcnticcs.  In  Jamaica,  from  August,  183-4,  to  August,  1839,  $300,000 
irere  paid  by  apprentices  lo  masters  for  unexpired  time  ;  and,  finally, 
rben  the  four  years  of  non-prscdial  service  had  expired,  the  planters 
''tbandotied  the  remaining  two  years  of  the  pncdiala,  and  August, 
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1838,  wftaaday  of  jubilee.  The  valuators  thon  reported  the  number 
of  pnoiiiila  at  218.G69  ;  non-prmdials,  37,14< — total  apprentices, 
255,813.  Free  ehiidren,  under  six  years,  38,8»9 ;  aged,  I5,65^V— 
toUl,  310,308,  ajjainat  30l),I67  apprentices  and  38,754  free  children, 
relumed  in  1634;  showing  an  increase  of  145  children,  and  a  de- 
crease of  53,354  apprentices.  The  first  use  of  freedom  was  a  prompt 
refusal  to  work  at  ul) ;  some  demanded  §1.  (2,  and  (3,  per  day,  and 
the  be»t  authorities  show  that  the  islands  are  fast  sinking  back  to  • 
Blate  of  savage  nature.  The  productions  of  the  island  are  yearly 
diminishing,  notwitlislaiidiiig  an  increased  consumption  of,  and  ad- 
vance in  the  price  of  sugar  in  England.  As  the  exports  of  the  Wesl 
Indies  fall,  tne  markets  they  affbnl  for  tlie  sale  of  British  goods  be- 
come circumscribed.  In  1836,  they  took  £3,780,453  of  British  goods; 
in  1848,  £1,434,477  only.  Simuitanoously  with  their  West  India 
experiment,  the  British  government  exerted  all  its  influence  with  the 
small  nations  of  Europe  to  procure  the  nomirud  otnancipation  of  surh 
black  slaves  as  wortvof  no  material  importance,  either  to  the  several 
states,  or  to  any  considerable  interests  in  any  of  them,  llioso  cflorta 
which  have  been  made  by  the  English  ministry  to  manufjiclui'e  in 
Europe  freodotn  for  slaves,  aa  they  maimfactured  a  claim  against 
Greece,  and  a  king  for  the  Mosquitoes,  by  means  of  new  clothes  and 
old  mm,  servo  only  as  a  severe  sarcasm  upon  the  whole  system  of 
European  governments.  All  the  nations  of  Europe,  including  Eng- 
land, contain  absolute  and  miserable  slave.s,  deluded  with  the  nanio 
of  freemen.  Not  the  moat  advanced  of  these  racos  has  reached  the 
degree  of  improvement,  poUtically  and  physically,  that  marks  the 
block  race  in  the  Southern  United  Stat^.  From  the  nature  of  their 
geographical  por.ition,  it  results,  that  although  most  of  the  nations  of 
Europe  contain  races  whose  life,  liberty  and  property  are  at  the 
mercy  of  mavtcrs,  without  appeal  from  their  caprice,  yet  none  of 
those  are  6lack.  la  the  United  States,  none  but  black  hold  a  sub- 
ordinate position ;  hence  no  kind  of  slavery  in  Europe  is  bad  ex- 
cept blflck.  In  this  view,  the  English  Government,  aner  it  set  rum 
Sambo  astride  of  a  cask  of  Jamaica,  with  the  style  and  title  of  King  of 
the  Mosquitoes,  used  its  influence  to  induce  the  little  pi  ratical  nations  of 
Europe  which  possessed  black  slaves,  to  free  them,  and  get  their  pay 
out  of  the  skins  of  the  white  slaves.  The  Danish  (iovcmmcnt  fol- 
lowed the  English  example  of  turning  slaves  into  apprentices  without 
wages.  In  1846  the  Swedish  Government  paid  ♦50.000  to  free  the 
few  blacks  in  the  island  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  which  amounted 
simply  to  turning  adrift  a  few  useless  negroes.  ITie  mnst  brilliant 
triumphs  of  this  nature  were,  however,  in  Tunis,  Egypt,  and  Bohe- 
mian Wallachiu.  In  the  last  named  country,  there  is  a  population 
of  1,747,815  ftoiil.H,  including  Goths,  Gepidn?,  Huns,  l^ombards,  Tar- 
tars, Turks,  and  Gipseys.  These  are  all  slaves,  most  abject  and  mise- 
rable, hardly  above  the  savage  condition — the  women  being  com- 
pelled to  do  the  labor,  living  in  under-ground  caverns,  and  using  dry 
dung  as  fuel  to  cook  a  scanty  meal.  These  poor  creatures  are  owned 
by  a  nobility  and  clergy,  who  are  cxempt«d  from  taxes  and  the  pay- 
ment of  private  debts.     The  most  inconsiderable  in  numbers  and 
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towMt  in  the  social  scale,  aro  thoGipseys,  of  whom  there  are  about 
150,000,  owneJ  by  individuals  and  tlie  government,  the  latter  hold- 
ing about  G0,000.  They  pay  30  piastres,  ur  $2.10  per  annum,  per 
h««d,  for  the  privilege  of  being  at  large,  ai*on  binding  themselves  not 
to  quit  the  couutry.  In  l^Ui  the  guveriimeiit  was  induced  to  waive 
itsowncrshipof  these  poor  creatures,  who  are  but  strolling  vagabonda, 
and  this  "  triumph  of  philanihi'opy"  was  proclaimed  throughout 
Europe  as  a  long  stride  towards  universal  freedom,  and  an  example 
to  the  United  States,  although  the  slavery  of  all  those  nut  behngiwf 
directly  to  the  government  remnins  as  before.  The  ncxt"graa4 
triumph"  of  freedom  was  a  successful  negotiation,  in  1847,  with  the 
pacha  of  £g}pt,  for  the  release  of  his  black  slaves,  'llie  population 
of  Egypt  numbers  2,500,000 ;  the  larger  proportion  being  Arab  Egyp- 
tians, and  are  all  the  property  of  the  I'acha.  ITicre  is  in  Egypt  no 
personal  liberty  whatever.  The  government  claims  and  enforces  its 
right  to  the  labor  of  every  man,  willing  or  not  willing ;  and  no  labor 
iBjwrformod  anle»»  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  government 
mcera,  from  vhom  alone  the  individual  can  procure  suppUea. 
iLmidst  this  comiiiunily  of  alavea,  there  are  Caurasian  men  and 
women,  white  slaves  to  the  rich,  and  a  few  negro  slaves  brought  from 
Numidia.  Tho  English  philanthropy  had  such  an  effect  upon  the 
Pacha  as  to  induce  him,  March,  1847,  to  free  the  last  named,  allow- 
ing the  rest  to  remain  as  before  !  Soon  after,  similar  influences  be- 
gao  to  work  in  the  Barbary  states,  where  tho  absolute  dependence  of 
all  persons  in  life,  liberty,  and  property,  upon  the  nod  of  the  Bey, 
makes  life  valueless  to  a  man.  The  trade  of  these  poor  crenturea, 
who  send  three  caravans  a  year  into  tlic  iiiUjrior,  involves  the  bring- 
BU  back  occasionally  a  few  nc^ro  slaves.  As  these  were  no  parti- 
euar  benefit  to  the  Bey,  who  owns  the  whole  3,500,000  people,  he 
was  induced  by  the  English  agent,  for  u  small  consideration,  to  fol- 
low the  illustrious  example  of  that  ultra-democrat,  the  Patha  of 
Egypt^  and  alter  tho  style  of  the  servitude  of  those  blackfi,  and 
Exeter  Hall  had  another  "  triumph,"  and  again  the  United  Statea 
ere  bade  to  imitate  the  glorious  example  of  the  Mediterranean 
iratefl. 
TTx©  experience  of  the  French  government  in  ita  dealings  with  tho 
ck  race,  has  been  even  more  unfortunate  tlian  has  been  that  of  (ho 
sb.  The  bloody  disasters  which  overtook  the  once  mngnifi- 
at  possession  of  St^  Domingo,  have,  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
lined  a  monument  of  black  brutality.  Taught  somewhat  by  that 
on,  the  French  government,  in  1831,  by  a  law  of  that  year,  pro- 
ded  for  gradual  emancipation  in  its  remaining  colonies.  Under  the 
pration  of  that  law,  the  number  of  slaves  diminished  from  294,481 
>  25^,950,  in  1S35.  The  pi-oductions  of  the  islands  were  not,  how- 
»er,  materially  checked,  and  the  system  seemed  lo  work  well.  11*0 
ivolution  of  February,  1818,  repented  the  error  towards  the  blacks 
Dnwnittcd  by  that  of  1701,  and  slavery  was  suddenly  alwlishod. 
"  ti  the  same  bloody  results  have  not  followed,  is  because  the  home 
sment  promptly  luid  tho  islands  under  martial  law,  as  the  only 
I  of  preserving  the  wliitca  from  massacre.     Tho  presence  of  a 
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sufficient  force  is  all  that  stays  for  the  moment  a  war  of  races.  In  re- 
lation to  labor^  the  consequences  are  the  eaino  as  in  Jamaica,  vi2.,  a 
prompt  abandonment  of  work  at  any  price.      In  1836,  4,932  hands 

ftpoduced  in  Martinique  C,050,!>90  lbs.  of  sugar,  or  one  hhd.  each ; 
n  1849,  the  proceeds  averted  one  hhd.  to  34  hands.  The  official 
returns  of  the  French  government  for  1849,  are  not  yet  received ; 
those,  however,  for  1847  and  1848,  the  last  being  the  year  of  aboli- 
tion, are  as  follows : 

tMPOHTfl  FROM  AND  EXPORTS  TO  THK  WEBT  INDIA  COLOHESS  FROM  FBAIIOH. 
Imports.  Exports.  Total. 

1847 73,347,188 39.964,084 IIS.SOI.SM 

ie4S 36.992,163 19,239.604 65,231,767 


DwireaM.. francs  37,356,016 20,714,480 5»,079,496 

Tliia  shows  a  decline  of  more  than  one-half  in  the  first  year,  and 
for  1849  it  is  greater,  as  indicated  by  customs  retams,  I'he  sugar 
imported  into  JbVancc  fell  off  one-half,  and  was  made  up  by  receipts 
of  foreign  slave  sugar.  The  experience  in  relation  to  St.  Domingo 
will  be  confirmed  in  the  otiicr  islands. 

We  have  thus  stated  roughly  the  course  of  abolitionism,  in  order 
to  understand  the  lesson  which  it  conveys.  It  is  this.  The  black  race 
has  inhabited  tlie  African  continent  as  long  at  least  as  the  whites  Imvo 
oeoupied  Europe,  and  the  yellow  and  red  races  Asia.  All  these  have 
more  or  loss  advanced  from  tho  rudest  savage  state,  in  manner  and 
degree,  according  to  llieir  inherent  intellectuality.  The  black  race, 
however,  has  made  no  ]trogreas  whatever.  They  were  without  in- 
vention, almost  without  language,  and  destitute  of  the  Acuities  or 
wish  to  advance.  Tlicse  beings,  or  such  of  them  as  )uu5,  by  the  for- 
tune of  internal  wars,  become  tho  victims  of  their  cannibal  captors, 
were  rescued  from  that  fate  to  become  tho  forced  cultivators  of  the 
aoil  in  the  newly  discovered  countries  of  America.  A  few  years  of 
that  compulsory  labor  was  supposed  by  the  English  povcmment  so 
to  hove  changed  their  natures,  that,  made  free,  they  would  not  resume 
the  indolent  oiid  savage  habits  which  had  marked  the  race  since  the 
oreation,  but  would  become  so  persevcringly  industrious  for  wages^ 
as  to  enable  their  employers  to  compete  with  the  slave  owners  ot 
Cuba  and  Brazil,  in  supplying  Europe  with  sugar,  coflee  and  cotton; 
keep  in  employ  one-fourth  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  nuuntain  her 
merchant  marine,  and  enable  her  to  continue  her  commercial  and 
manufaeturtng  supremacy.  The  erroaeousness  of  this  view  has,  by 
OKperiment,  now  been  proved  to  all  tho  world. 

The  experiment  has  been  sufficiently  tested  by  emancipAtion,  in 
the  manner  we  have  sketched,  in  the  colonics  of  France  and  England, 
and  by  increase  of  froK  blacks  among  the  whites  of  the  United  States ; 
and  it  has  been  prr>ved,  beyond  a  possibility  uf  doubt,  that  tho  black 
race  cannot  even  maintain  the  [>ouition  to  which  Ihey  are  raised  by  « 
few  years  of  servitude,  without  continued  coercion.  T^.fl  to  them- 
selves, they  will  not  work,  no  matter  how  great  may  be  the  induce- 
ments or  facilities,  but  sink  back  mentally  to  tho  dark  superstitions 
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of  their  canmbal  natures.  Tliis  truth  has  not  only  been  demonstrated, 
but  admitled  by  the  best  English  autborilies,  even  those  whieh  for- 
merly were  the  most  hopeful  advocates  of  black  equality.  The  policy 
of  the  Kngliah  was,  and  continues  to  be,  in  relation  to  its  West  In- 
dies, to  cause  them  to  bo  abandoned  by  the  whiter,  and  become  en- 
tirely black  colonies,  in  the  solo  possession  of  the  descendants  of 
slaves.  Already,  however,  the  rapidly  sinking  condition  of  the  colo- 
nies has  convinced  the  thinking  men  of  England,  that  the  schcmo 
is  impossible;  that  to  abandon  them  to  the  blacks,  ia  to  abandon 
them  to  worse  than  a  state  of  nature;  and  means  of  retracing  the  un- 
fortunate stops  taken  appear  to  be  earnestly  sought  for. 

lo  contemplating  these  facts,  there  presents  itself  this  important 
consideration,  viz.,  tho  four  articles  which  are  most  necessary  to  mo- 
dem dvilizatioU:,  sugar,  coffee,  cotton  and  tobacco,  are  products  of 
compulsory  black  labor.  Whenever  coercion  has  been  removed  from 
that  labor,  its  productions  have  ceased,  and  the  experiments  to  prove 
this  fact  conclusively,  have  been  made  in  localities  where  tlio  results, 
although  injurious  to  tho  experimenters,  have  not  much  aHecled  the 
general  interests  of  mankind. 

England  itsolf,  at  this  moment,  by  a  sort  of  retribution,  is  in  some 
tort  tfie  slave  of  Southern  blacks.  She  it  was  that  created  American 
black  slavery,  and  her  existence  has  now  come  lo  depend  upon  ita 
products.  There  arc  few  persons  who  reflect  upon  the  immense  super- 
structure of  wealth  and  power  which  is  reared  upon  the  foundation 
of  American  slave  culture  of  cotton.  The  United  States  trade  is  al- 
most altogether  based  upon  ttiat  industry  ;  some  approximation  inay 
be  arrived  at,  taking  the  last  year,  1850. 


mxpORTS  mou  tub  mnrKO  btatss,  1850. 

8outli«ni  produce  csportsd.  Vala*  of  wbol«  pii>daetfi)&> 

Cotton,  raw 71,984,616 tl06.600,000 

••      lOBnuracturu 4.734.434 100.000,000 

Tobacco 9,9.')l,223 4 16,000,000 

Rice ,...8,631.657 3.000,000 

Naval  iloreB 1,143.713 2,000,000 

Sugar 23,037 12,396,150 

Hemp 5,633 696,840 


Proriiiont  firom  Nevr-Orleomi.. 3,623,609.. 
and  oth.  articl.  from  the  South., 6,000,000 


13^,691,990 


Total 99.997,012 

North,  and  West.  Exports ....  34,903,221 

Total  EiporU 134,900,333 

gb  the  cotton  manufactures  are  mado  nt  the  North,  they  are 

I  upon  slave  labor. 

Under  the  head  of  **  other  articles  from  tho  South,"  is  embraced  com 

flour    from  Virginia,    manufactured  tobacco,  snuff,  and  there 

ght  also  be  included  gold  to  the  extent  of  $1,000,000  per  annum  ; 

ut  we  have  not  included  gold  in  the  exports.    The  provisions  from 

New-Orieana  embrace:  flour,  pork,  bacon,  lord,  beef  and  com  ex- 
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ported  to  foreign  ports  direct  from  New-Orleuns,  aad  which  are  pur- 
chased  from  the  north-wcstorn  country  for  sugar,  tobacco  and  cotton 
»ent  up  the  river,  an  operation  equivalent  to  au  annual  export  of  those 
articles.  The 'value  is  thus  given  In  the  New-Orleans  price  current, 
and  it  will  bo  observed  that  the  uliulo  amount  exported  from  the 
Union  of  tlieso  articles  is  $19,146,(558,  consequently  one-fiflh  of  the 
whole  export  of  farm  produce  goes  from  New-Orleaus.  It  is  thus 
apparent  that  75  per  ccut.  of  the  exports  of  the  Union  are  the  pro- 
duct of  slave  labor  in  northern  ships,  and  that  consequently,  as  the 
imports  of  the  country  are  paid  for  in  the  exports,  75  per  oent.  of 
the  importations  are  the  remuneration  for  the  product  of  slave  labor. 
Inasmuch  as  thai  the  whole  exports  and  imports  of  the  country  taken  to- 
gether are  derived  75  per  cent  from  the  slave  labor,  the  same  ratio 
of  freight  is  derived  by  tbo  shlppuig,  which  is  owned  as  follows  : 

TNtTED    STATES   TONVAOE, 
Omwd.  Rcfialerod.  Enr«ll<<d  TmaI  IStg.  Tutal  IfiACL  tncnaw- 

Booth 159.956 331.846 404,797 743,805 249.008 

North 1.201,930 1,456,314 2,6.^^.244 2.791.649 133.405 


Total  1,361.886  1,791,159  3,153,041  3,535,454  483.413 

Tlio  registered  tonnage  is  that  engaged  in  the  f^jreign  trade,  and  the  en- 
rolled that  uf  the  coasting  trade.  Although  miaub  the  largest  portion  is 
owned  at  tbe  North,  the  result  of  the  comparison  is,  that  tlie  increase  to 
the  South  in  tlic  last  two  years  has  been  double  that  of  the  Nortli,and 
moreover,  that  increase  of  the  South  has  been  50  per  cent,  of  what  was 
owned  in  that  section  in  1848,  a  marked  step  in  advance.  According 
to  the  official  returns,  the  2,700,000  tons  of  the  Unit*'d  States  ships  en- 
gaged in  foreign  trade,  make  one  %oyage  in  a  year;  that  is  to  say,  two 
passages,  one  out  and  one  home.  The  freights  will  average  tl2  per 
ton  each  way :  this  gives  ^64,800,000  freights  earned  in  a  year,  of 
which  148,600,000  is  earned  hy  northern  ship  owners  by  carrying  slave 
products  and  their  proceeds.  Tlie  coasting  transportation  of  southern 
products  by  northern  vessels  will  give  $7,000,000,  making $55,600,000 
earned  by  the  ship  owners.  To  earn  this  money  it  requires  that  ships 
should  be  built,  and  thn  census  return  for  18-iO  showed  the  value  of 
ships  built  in  the  Union  for  that  year  to  be  $7,016,094  ;  and  as  the  Trea- 
sury Reports  showed  the  tonnage  built  in  that  year  to  be  120,088,  which 
gives  an  average  of  $55  per  ton,  the  census  was  probably  correct.  Of 
the  17,016,004,  less  than  $300,000  was  in  slave  stotes;  all  the  rest 
was  expended  at  the  North  among  all  those  who  live  by  that  manu- 
facturing, lumber-men  who  6oot  the  monarchs  of  the  forest  to  the  sea- 
board for  the  shipwrights  to  fashion,  architects,  shipwrights,  black- 
smiths, sheathers,  oalkers,  riggers,  cord&ge  and  sailmakers,  with  their 
backers,  the  hcrap  and  flax  growers  oJid  canvass  weavers.  Thus  aflbrding 
immense  employment  to  busy  ship-yards,  until  the  ship  "a  taunto 
has  passed  the  hands  of  cabinet  makers  and  upholsterers,  and  is  ready 
for  her  cargo,  which  employs  gnngs  of  stevedores,  cartmen,  shopmen 
and  clerks,  with  premiums  to  insurance  offices,  until  her  shipping 
ATtiotes  complete,  luider  the  command  of  a  thriving  pilot,  20  stout 
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teamm  whose  femilics  aro  provifiod  with  "draw  bills"  for  their 
wage«f  she«t  homo  hur  canvass  to  the  breeze,  and  she  seeks  in  foreign 
olimes  a  profit  upon  her  southern  cargo,  to  remunerato  the  outlay 
of  capital  that  has  creaiod  her  and  given  octivitjr  to  so  many  in- 
terests. 

The  privilego  which  the  Northen  States  have  thus  enjoyed  in  being 
free  carriers  for  southern  produce  to  Europe,  as  well  as  of  bringing 
it  to  their  own  water-courses  for  conversion  into  goods  to  be  rocarrU 
ed  to  the  South,  ODd  sold  at  a  profit  above  the  cost  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial, with  freights,  insurance,  exchange,  commissions  and  wnges  an- 
peradded,  has  formed  the  marked  diHtinction  which  is  maniA^st  botween 
the  present  condition  of  New-England  and  Canada.  Why  is  it  that 
the  latter,  possessed  of  English  ontcrpTiso  and  capital,  and  endowed  with 
lai^e  expenditures  on  such  public  works  as  the  Wetland  and  Hidcau 
oaoftls,  are  impoverli^faed,  idle  and  retroi^radLng,  while  Now-Kitglund  is 
advancing  with  rapid  strides  to  wealtli  and  power  f  Clearly  because 
the  latter  enjoys  freely  the  right  to  carry  oiid  niBDuracture  the  pro- 
ducts of  slave  labor,  fi-om  which  Canada  is  excluded.  This  fact,  and 
the  fear  of  being  deprived  of  the  privilege  iuvolvcd,  has  excited  much 
interest  of  late  in  New-England  :  and  C.  Ilaskett  Derby,  Esq.,  a  well 
known  factory  ond  railroad  speculator,  undertook,  in  the  last  Octo- 
ber number  of  Hunt's  Magazine,  to  reply  to  the  able  pamphlet  en- 
titled, the  *•  I'nion,  and  how  to  save  it,"  and  published  in  Charleston. 
Mr.  Dcrby*8  reply  had  very  little  force,  and  wo  refer  to  it  hero 
merely  as  an  illustration  of  a  single  poinL  The  pamphlet  showed, 
that  as  the  exports  of  the  country  arc  mostly  from  the  South,  the 
proceeds  returning  in  shape  of  goods  belong  to  the  section  whence 
emanated  the  means  of  paying  for  them,  and  the  duties  exacted  from 
these  goods  were  therefore  taken  from  the  South.  Mr.  Derby  remarks : 

**  Let  oa  examine  his  theory  as  to  duties.  It  is  a  very  simple  one.  Not 
that  the  South  has  directly  paid  such  duties,  fur  they  have  Wen  paid  pria- 
cipolly  at  the  North;  but  the  whole  theory  rc5td  upon  the  fact  that  the 
duties  are  paid  on  imports  ;  that  the  South  supplies  nearly  two-thirds  the 
etports  of  the  Union  ;  and  the  duty  being  levied  on  the  proceeds,  arc  paid 
noitnf  the  contvmer,  bat  by  the  South/* 

This  is  slightly  misstated  ;  the  South  is  both  consumer  of  the  goods 
aad  producer  of  the  means  of  paying  for  them.  Again,  says  Mr. 
Derby  : 

*•  Take  a  case  in  point.  A  New-England  ship  sails  for  Charleston  with 
•  cargo  of  granite,  ice,  fish,  and  manufactures.  She  exchanges  them  for 
Inober.  rice  and  cotlim.  She  then  soils  for  Livcrpwjl,  makes  freight  and 
profic :  then  to  Corditl.  where  the  proceeds  ore  invested  in  slate  or  iron, 
tnd  returns  in  Bustnn.  What  has  thi;  South  to  do  with  these  imports? 
They  have  been  bought  by  the  North  and  paid  tor — how  do  *  they  belong 
lo,*  and  how  ore  they  "  to  be  divided  among  the  producers  of  the 
Mports?"' 

The  question  is  not  of  a  few  stones,  a  little  ice,  and  a  few  fish,  but 
^tfaat  large  amount  combined  in  the  lost  enumerated  word,  **nianu> 
feftores."  and  w  hicli  Mr.  Derby  slurs  over  so  glibly.  Now  the  robbery 
I  proctsely  in  tliat  operation.   The  "  manufactures  "  which  this 
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New-England  ship  carries  to  Charleston,  as  the  means  of  buying  cotton, 
ftro  raiS'^d  in  vahie  30  per  cent,  by  tho  present  larifi^  and  by  the  old 
taritreo  per  cent. ;  that  is  to  aay,  Liverpool  being  the  largest  market, 
regulates  the  price  of  cotton,  rair  cotton  is  now  fourteen  cents,  and 
cerLain  LowelJ  sheetings  7  cents  per  yard  ;  that  is  to  say,  two  yards  of 
the  latter  are  given  tor  one  lb.  of  cotton.  But  the  English  will  give 
three  yards  far  one  lb.  Tho  tariff  says,  no  ;  and  the  government,  for 
every  three  yards  imported,  takes  one.  It  is  not  only  the  duties  upon 
the  articles  actually  imported,  of  which  the  South  pays  so  lai^e  a 
share,  but  upon  a  corresponding  advance  caused  by  the  duty  upon  all 
Northern  manufactured  articles ;  that  is  to  say,  one-third  of  all  the 
produce  sold  by  the  South  to  the  North,  and  paid  for  in  manufactured 
goods,  is  confiscated  to  the  use  of  the  manufacturers.  Mr.  Derby 
makes  the  following  very  strange  assertion : 

"  But  docs  the  slave  nsc  the  costly  linens,  silks,  woollens,  liqnors,  coRee, 
sugar,  ten,  and  other  valaohlcs  from  ahroad  !  Clad  in  coarse  attire,  eating 
his  coarser  fare,  he  knows  little  of  such  luXTiries.  Ourimpiirf*  now  avnrage 
at  least  ninety  dr)llars  per  head  for  our  white  population.  The  Hlavo'cannot 
avernge  one-third  of  this  amount.  The  great  consumers  are  the  whites, 
both  southpm  onrl  northern. 

"  Lfitu3HUow  fur  ihisdiiTerenro,  and  tho  consumption  of  foreign  imports 
in  the  slave  States  will  fall  helow  three-tenths  of  the  entire  importation. 
The  slave  States  will  consequently  be  found  to  pay  less  ihaa  thrcc-tentht 
of  the  entire  duties, — less  than  their  ratio  nndcr  tho  Constitution." 

The  white  population  of  the  Union,  by  the  present  census,  will  be 
about  17,000,000.  "  Ninety  dollars  per  head  "  would  give  for  im- 
ports til,r>t'I0,00O,00O,  say  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty  mil- 
lions.  The  actual  imports  are  $103,000,000.  So  much  for  his  accu- 
racy of  calculation.  But,  says  he,  the  imports  arc  luxuries  which 
slaves  don't  use.  We  cannot  see  how  that  alters  the  fact.  If  by 
moans  of  a  high  tarifT  the  northern  manufacturer  obtains  one-third  of 
the  southern  produce  for  nothing,  he  may,  of  course,  buy  luxuries,  or 
as  we  have  lately  seen  done,  buy  the  office  of  minister  to  England, 
and  become  the  toady  of  dukes,  or  indulge  his  taste  in  any  way.  Let 
us  take  on  illustration  from  the  Massachusetts  census. 

NUUBER  or  COTTON  AND   WOOLLEN    FACTOKl£B,   SPINDLES   AMD   LOOMS    IN 
UASBACUUBSTTS. 

COTTOK.  WoOtXCK. 


Fneiorini.  SplmllM.  Faet^riw.  SplB^hM. 

1840 278 e34,M0 144 113,467 

1850 337 t.3S0,763 191 306,848 

It  appears  that  the  number  of  spindles  lias  doubled,  consequently 
the  oonsumption  of  ci.>lton  has  doubled,  and  of  wool  the  increase  has 
been  60  per  cent.  Tlio  capital  invested  in  cotton  has  risen  from 
•17,414,079  to  ^15.000,000,  and  tho  persona  employed  from  21,000 
to  35,000.  The  South  has  had  to  pav  the  North  30  per  cent,  more 
for  woollen  aa  for  other  goods,  than  they  would  have  been  furnished 
for  by  the  otlier  customers  for  rice,  ooltoo,  and  tobacco ;  and  it  is  the 
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opemhon  of  this  tribute  whieh  has  caused  the  factories  tii  dniihln  in 
ten  years.  Of  tho  chief  staples  of  tho  South,  the  produitiuns,  ox- 
portA,  and  honie  consumption  of  the  lust  year,  b&vo  buvn  nearly  m 
follows : — 


Ei  ported. 


HflRin  TnUl 

CoNavinpUoil-  FrwilucUon, 

OoMon 71.981,616 3a,6lfi,3S6 lOft.OWJ.OdO 

TabuDft g.gfti.ssa 6.048,777 la.ooo.ooo 

Rice 2,631.897 400.000 3,031.667 

Nftval  Stores l,Ha.7l3 800,000 1,043,713 

Sugar 23.037 IS,3»0JAQ: 18,410.147 

Hemp 6,633 000,307 OOQ.MO 


ToUl esa.738,779 


6ti.0&0,0'i0 


1M,«80,8Q7 


The  largest  portion  of  this  home  consumption  hoii  been  rxchnngcd 
with  the  North  and  West ;  with  tho  lattur  on  equal  tcrrn-i,  rt^uiving 
breadstulfd,  provisions,  &c.,  in  exchange.  With  ihr  North  thrro  hM 
been  reccivt^  merchandise  enhanced  one-third  in  value  hy  the  omT*- 
tion  of  tho  tarifl*,  or,  as  Mr.  Derby  expresses  it,  that  prfHlurc  haubcRD 
purchased  by  tho  North  in  exchange  ibr  manufactures,  llio  soulhom 
produce  was  given  at  its  cA^h  valuo  in  ihu  markets  of  tho  world, 
while  the  manufactures  of  tho  North  were  taken  at  a  ficUtioua  roluo 
created  by  the  operation  of  the  tariif.  If,  after  purchasing  on  auch 
termik  the  northern  merchant  chooses  to  export  that  proJuro,  Mr. 
Dcffayaaserts  the  South  has  not  be«n  fleceeo,  because  thu  identical 
arUclea  brought  back  do  not  go  to  tbe  ipdividiial  planters.  To  ijliis- 
ttate  :  Suf^MMe  fair  eotton  is  twclrc  cents  per  lb.,  regulfU4xl  by  the 
aah  price  in  Liverpool,  and  that  for  ono  lb.  of  such  cotton  thi^  Man- 
Aat/er  man  wUl  give  three  yards  of  a  ccrtiun  description  of  nhAh, 
filtijed  at  c^ht  oenta.  A  New- England  mannfocturcr  okIo  twi;Iv« 
ttttia  ibr  the  lame  cki4h,  and  gets  it,  becaoae  CiJOgrc-s*  inipoM.-*  fuur 
MMa  per  jard  oa  the  Manchester  cloth.  The  nortbcni  rncrt  tuint  tkcn 
■nda  tvo  jrards  of  doth  aod  obtanu  one  lb.  of  eoU'jn  ;  b«  then  tcode 
•braad  ibe  ouCloa  and  boys  silk  with  iL  Mr.  Derby  wy*  the  South 
Im  ootbifig  u*  do  with  tl^  Luxary  \  Yet  tlw  trafSc  m  based  apoa  tbe 
waathen  prodoel,  wUe^  has  been  obtained  by  the  North,  under  UU 
•peiitka  of  the  tartt^  dieaper  than  it  otbcrwiae  coold  hftve  bMS, 
la  tbe  «sie  fBaoDcr,  a  rast  northern  capital  operaiea  Bpao  the  mam 
hiKi.  We  baw  ••«■  tbt  tbe  afa&piag  u  noitljr  ovoed  at  tbe  Nortb, 
mA  draws  ts«  nrtmam  from  aombcra  fivlgbt%  i&  an  aoftntn  of  $40 
urn.  'IWMirtkmibipfiioglawortb«ni,M5,M0l  Jhtea^ 
EsoacBflMffdalbauaeaia  9dl/MfiQ0,ia4udm^  drr  goodac»d 
bopa;  iBatk0fa«one^«|«6,OM.OOO;iaiMcb«emba« 
'tnfe»fadiicaCli>fiKlorira,tS^jOOO;  SonfipKoada  Jipw 
jmm§takM^9)l^j006jW9,  tbtaailcMai 
►  orMy^MMta/iittba  Nortb.«ttdb' 
fi^v MM  aiawa bber. Mdwbicb  «««M  bai 

4MlBb«;  ati»  Wa^br  a»  lb*  BkM* 
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Upon  slaves.  One  half  of  the  whole  external  trade  of  Great  Britun 
is  dependent  upon  cotton.  Tlnis,  the  declared  value  of  cotton  goods 
exported  in  I^'J  was  £26,800.7^4.  say  $130,000,000  ;  and  the  whole 
export  was  ^58,S4vS,042,  say  r2$IO,000,000.  Ilic  cotton  goods  mann- 
faotured  constituting  so  large  a  portion  of  the  exports,  of  course  the 
imports  of  wliich,  raw  cotton,  was  i*I3,838,860,  or  $54,000,000,  pui^ 
ehosed  with  those  goods,  are  dependent  upon  the  same  basis.  The 
immense  shipping  interest  also  derives  its  support  from  the  same 
source.  The  amount  of  British  capital  dirocUy  invested  in  cotton  is, 
by  the  best  authorities,  given  as  follows  : — 

Capitol  employed  in  the  purchase  of  raw  material £ia,S3fi,BM 

"  '*  wn|ife«  of  operativea 18,000.000 

••  "  haiid-loom  weavers 7.utH).mw 

"  "  iniUB,  louius,  &.C 35.000,000 

Tolol ^£fi6.K38.860 

Of  in  Unilod  Slal«»  money ,»320.8«6,4M 

The  nuinluT  of  factory  operatives  and  hand-loom  wcavcra  and 
bleachers,  1,300,000,  and  the  number  of  persons  dependent  on  the 
manufacture,  2,200,000.  If  wo  add  to  tlie  capital  directly  invested 
in  cotton  the  property  which  dcjienils  upon  it  in  a  collateral  manner, 
the  result  is  not  far  from  $700,000,000,  and  on  the  continent, 
$200,000,000,  making,  probably,  $1,230,000,000  of  property,  with 
7,000,000  people,  whicli  depend  for  their  existence  upon  keeping  em- 
ployed the  3,000,000  negroes  in  the  Southern  states.  When  we 
reflect  upon  the  vastness  of  this  industrial  fabric,  reared  ujxm  the 
frail  foundation  of  black  labor,  and  tind  persons  rashly  meddling  with 
the  only  incentive  to  that  labor,  the  moat  stupendous  oxamplc  of 
human  fnlly  presents  itself 

The  lime  i^,  however,  rapidly  approaching,  when  tlie  South  and 
West  will  nianuihcturo  the  greatcKt  proportion  of  their  own  raw  pro- 
ducts ;  and  that  large  shipping  interest  iu  Europe  and  the  North 
wiiieh  depends  upon  the  transport  of  the  raw  products,  will  find  itself 
eonfiried  tothe  carrying  i)f  gnojs  ;  while  the  markets  of  the  world  will 
come  to  dci'cnd  upon  the  Mittsissippi  valley  for  wrought  fabrics,  as 
they  have  hitherto  done  for  the  raw  material.  New-Urleana  may 
he(w)mc  the  Liverpool  of  America,  communicating  by  the  father  of  wa- 
ters with  that  vast  region  which  is  to  be  the  Manchester  of  the  world. 

The  essential  diflcrenee  between  the  position  of  the  cotton  manufac- 
liires  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  may  be  illustrated  by  a 
few  figures.  The  consumption  in  the  United  States  last  year  was  given 
at  595,200  hales,  say  233,107,000  lbs.,  which  is  very  nearly  the 
quantity  which  Groat  Britain  manufactured  in  1827,  tliat  was 
240,804,300  lbs.  The  diflbreiice  is  in  the  quantities  eousumed  at 
homo,  and  this  ia  indicated  in  the  value  exported,  as  follows  :— 

CONSUHPTION       or     COTTON     AND     VALUB      OP      FAURICS     BXPORTBD     W 

UKITGD    STATES    AKD    QRKAT    BRITAIN. 

Codoo,  IU.  Vnldft.  VkIm  of  CoCfam  Oaod* 

OKporlrd. 

G.  B.  1827 249,804.306 8*4,972.615 •84,a&8,383 

U.  S,  1850 238,107,600 86,787,105 4,734,424 
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Thas  it  appears  that  in  1827  the  consuinption  of  cotton  goods  in 
Enplnnil  was  very  snuill,  almost  the  whole  of  the  rnauufacturu  was 
exported,  lu  the  Uuited  States  last  year,  aii  equal  quantity  wus  manu- 
fftcturccl,  and  more  than  the.  whole  ofit  consumed,  because  a  consider- 
»ble  quantity  was  imported  in  addition.  This  is  an  important  differ- 
ence. The  English  niunufaclure  had  grown  up  during  a  war,  and 
when  there  were  no  manufactures  in  any  other  nation;  ebo  had  the 
supply  of  the  world,  but  not  the  means  of  consuming  herself.  Since 
then,  manufactures  all  ovir  the  world  hive  sprung  up,  and  the  United 
States  have  built  up  and  supplied  a  market  at  home  equal  to  the 
[whole  English  manufueture  for  the  world  in  1827.  The  American 
Biarket  has,  however,  bc^jome  glutted  by  home  competition.  The 
Dllowing  figures  give  the  cotton  consumed  in  the  United  States  at 
ae  periods. 

OOKStrUPTlON    OP   COTTON    PKR    READ    IK    THE    UKirBD    BTATIS. 

CMtoii,  R».  rnpulmina.  Cotton,  por  h«ul,  equal  to  y  vdt. 

60,SO-1.800 12.8G0.D20 4    Iba 12 

, 118,357,800 17,UtIM53 7     " 31 

, 238,107,000 22,000,000 10]  *•   38i 


Such  baa  been  the  progress  of  cotton  manufacture  and  consumption 

Lfn  this  country  in  20  years  !      It  has  uicreused  from  12  to  A'Z\  yards 

leu-h   for    a  population    thai   lias  increased    10,000,000,    ur   nearly 

rdoubled.    lu  a  late  English  return,  the  weight  of  cotton  spun  in  lS4i>, 

lln  England,   is  given  at  620,710,660  lbs.  ;  not  weight  of  yarn,  558,- 

n0S,7O0  lbs. ;  weight  of  yarn  exported  in  goods  and  yam,  421,742,935 

lbs. ;  weight  consumed  at  home,  130,420,705  lbs.      This,  among  a 

jlativn  of  .11,000,000,  gives   an  average   of  4}  lbs.  each,  or  13J 

being  over  10  yards  per  head  less  than  the  United  Htates  con- 

j>tion.     lliese  figures  slww  in  a  most  rcniarkuble  degitv  not  only 

)  superior  condition  of  the  people  of  the  United  Stales,  but  theover- 

i«roaght  slate  of  the  cotton  mnnufaoturc,  which  is  now  in  a  depressed 

pttate,  vol  cannot  compete  with  Enfiland  by  exporting  to  neutral  mar- 

ykttOf  utH-Ause  the  scale  of  production  has  been   under  a  system  of 

protection,  which  tbrbids  solos  on  a  fair  footim;  with  English  goods. 

It  is  evident  from  the  primary  fact,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  indus- 

f.Uial  prosperity  of  both  Old  and  New  England  depends  upon  a  staple 

I  drawn  from  the  Southern  States  of  America;    that  the  seat  of  manu- 

>  leclurrfl  has  occupied  a  wrong  locality  :  that  is  to  say,  it  has,  in  relation 

^,'ttt   facility  of   production,    occupied    a  position  disadvantageously 

!  titvated  when  purely  economical  principles  arc   taken  into   account. 

For  the  most  ready  productions  ot  manufactured  goods,  it  is  neceaaarr 

that  all  the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed  should  be  found, 

,  together  with  the  motive  pt>wer,  in  neigbhorhoods  capable  of  producing 

best  and  dieupest  food  for  the  support  of  the  operatives,  and  that  ] 

IthoM  circumstiuices  should  exintand  be  easily  aooessible.    It  haa, 

-bowercr,  hitherto  never  been  the  casp  that  all  these  means  have  been 

combined  in  any  one  locality.     England  lias  possessed  the  most  of  j 

them,  and  in  the  earlier  yc:irs  of  her  progress  sufficient  toHuppIy  her 

demands.  Her  geugraphical  position  is  such,  surrounded  by  the  ocean, 

thai  uo  wind  can  blow  from  any  quarter  of  the  compass  withoul  iavor- 
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ing  her  oommerce.  From  whicli  point  soever  the  brcczo  proceeds,  it 
is  fair  for  the  arri%al  of  some  of  her  ships  and  for  the  dcparturo  of 
others.  This  facility  of  coramunication  before  the  age  of  steam,  gave 
her  immense  advantages,  as  it  made  her  ports  the  depot  for  the  raw 
produce  fif  all  countries,  and  the  soupee  whence,  after  being  wrought  up 
by  English  industry,  gooda  wore  derived  by  all  nations.  With  such 
advantages,  the  business  of  England  could  not  but  incj'ease  untU  the 
demands  of  her  operatives  for  food  and  raw  materials  exceeded  the 
capacity  of  her  own  soil  to  suppJy  them.  The  cost  of  these  things  to 
oonsumors  would  then  naturally  be  enhanced  by  the  cost  of  transpor- 
totion  and  duties  on  the  additional  quantities  imported,  and  thus  an 
enhanced  cost  was  occasioned  at  a  moment  when  the  competition  of 
foreigners  reduced  the  price  of  the  fabrics.  The  mere  fact  of  a  larger 
transportation  of  raw  produce  was  regarded  as  a  good,  In  a  political 
view,  inasmuch  as  that,  by  employing  more  shipping,  it  fostered  that 
navy  on  which  England  depended  ;  but  if  that  cost  carried  prices  be- 
yond the  point  at  which  foreigners  could  compete,  it  defeated  its  own 
object  The  government  therefore  removed  duties  on  raw  produce, 
on  food,  and  finally  abolished  tlie  navigation  laws,  in  order  that  all 
those  thingH  mlt;ht  be  supplied  in  England  at  cheaper  rates.  The 
virtual  I'fllcl  of  these  measures  was  to  extend  the  breadth  of  English 
soil,  because  they  phiced  at  the  command  of  her  people  the  products 
of  vasttrftot<i  of  land  in  other  regions.  Gradually,  however,  tht!  countries 
which  produced  the  most  of  those  row  products  came  to  work  them  up 
into  goods,  and  by  this  competition  to  reduce  the  prices  of  fabrics ;  and 
the  English  returns  show,  that  while  the  quantities  of  food  and  raw 
material  imported  were  immensely  increased,  the  value  of  goods 
made  from  them  was  not  increased.  In  the  year  1843,  the  policy  of 
admitting  food  and  raw  materials  began  to  be  adopted ;  we  have  com- 
piled a  table  of  the  pi-ogrcss  of  the  country  since  that  year.  In  this 
connection  it  may  bo  well  to  allude  to  the  fmancial  dimouUies  of  tho 
£n^li«h  govenmient  which  led  to  this  change.  For  many  years  prior  to 
1842  the  revenue  was  deficient,  and  every  means  had  been  adopted 
to  swell  the  amount.  \n  lrt40,  the  Chancellor,  Mr.  Baring,  had  caused 
to  be  imposed  an  additional  duty  of  five  per  cent,  upon  all  imports. 
By  his  calculation  tliat  amount  would  cover  the  deficit.  The  result 
was  the  rcv(;rse.  llie  customs,  after  the  imposition  of  the  five  per 
cent.,  did  not  yield  so  mueh  as  before.  The  ministry  changed,  and 
Sir  llobcrt  IVel's  principle  was  adopted.  This  was  by  remitting 
duties  ly  promote  a  larger  consumption  of  the  taxed  articles,  and  by 
BO  duinff,  enable  the  people  to  pay.  Since  that  time  duties,  amounU 
ing  to  neiuly  £11,000,000,  say  $50,000,000,  have  been  remitted,  and 
tho  o^regute  customs  revenue  has  increased  $10,000,000. 

In  order  to  show  the  details  of  which  the  table  is  c<^mposod,  we  an- 
nex tho  following,  showing  tho  actual  quantities  of  food  and  leading 
raw  materials  imported  for  consumption  in  1630,  and  fur  the  laftt 
three  years : 
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qOAIITXTISe  OF  FOOD  AHXI  BAW  MATKKIALS  lUPORTKU  IHTO  GEXAT  ItAITAUf. 


ABlmkli...Ne.... 

H«in> cwt — 

Bsroa. "     -. 

Bref. "     ■• 

Buricr "     ■• 

Che^C-.-      -      .. 
H»ce -     ,- 

Pwk -   .. 

fl^r *  .. 

MidMset...  **  ■. 

lUlow....,  -  .. 

Lird "  .. 


Total... 


1836. 

mnw. 

none. 

1433 

1999 

H3U9 

134Q43 

98997 

39 

36U5«9 

£39479 

:oosa76 


a»6:iu30 


1347. 

91M79 
17503 

ll'J683 
314190 
3Me4.i 

1660409 
93.'>;98 

B900397 
949093 

I09U275 


1846. 

S03440 
7717 
911313 
UiBi7 
9B44'37 
441435 
<»96.179 
3ri4t)70 

6»69931 
ai7r.34 

1-I9t»35» 
312040 


16944168     .-     11M77S7 


COCM.. 

OoTm..... 
1W. 

PiBMtnut... 


...Ibi..  t01M17D 
..  •*  ..  23395041 
..  "  ..  9334373 
..  •'  ..  36374004 
••  ..  9180377.1 
x  ..       344438 


Total Hm..  854610S6 

fiomx  And  Graia  in 

mvun ~      490094 

CoiMci ■U)«„3964076B9 

Wool ••   ..    417ie514 

SOk. "  ..      M582n 

Hemp. "  ..  72.-(.'.ii-am 

rkx '■  ■■  aiaifiioo 


..  5710373 
,.  37472133 
,.  20(57000 
.  46326389 
.  9654 3U90 
.     1366695 

180391755 

,.    12303731 

4§4id.-S180O 
,.  625ir«»8 
,.  5603!H5 
,.  9)31)1100 

11tl4(iUOI9 


6442<tP6 
37153450 

31-J3M-1 
47774753 

97008314 
S338^.>00 

193933950 

6327^44 

717443100 
69343477 

9303794 
9.M77I0O 
1646«>6100 


1849. 

10S93S 

19989 

384325 

144638 

989501 

397648 

0-^316 

347359 

6D35$St 

I063e«l 

1468710 

185838 

19187136 

7760234 
34431506 

3996079 
53460751 
974^8631 

3881800 


1850,  a  ins. 

uSapC  8. 

98749 

9346 

995040 

105018 
..       9I1W9 

908593 
..       320504 

181170 
..  49067B4 
..  &0O3IO 
..  161733 
..       BlSOBfl 

. .     6306106 

..     1983199 

..  90907130 
..  1906734 
..  34334900 
..  181093:31 
91500 


199327991         177596934 


llfiBSMO 
T5B8416O0 

75]0C8rJ 

7051761 

1 19127^00 

S03000000 


.  6089098 
48SS77900 
.  5S350864 
•  4981676 
.  55137040 
114109679 


Flour  ii^ljtnla. 
in  <|n. 

420,024., 

2.579,690.. 

l,379.!i!J0., 

5,780,399.. 

1,306,560. . 

4,05^.414.. 

.....13,303,751.. 

6,327.994.. 

11,889.900.. 


Pood, 


Raw  MaUf  Ull, 
lb«. 


779.975,871 670.pfl8.9l6 

778,971.593 ?3-J,507,«90 

590,369,V69 884,987,381 

843,914,168 9«i!.994,136 

94ri,C15,i:i50 1,038,850,843 

961,234.984 741^07,305 

. ...  1.576,810,655 764,840,495 

—  i.433;jar.,93a i.o'u.siti^i 

....1,490,480,320 1,163,092,444 


Toul lbt..&31237896  ..  764840495  ..  1053391701  ..  1163090444  ..  715469451 

If  novr  ve  take  the  cwts.  and  lbs.  together  id  lbs.  for  ench  year,  we 
have  results  na  follows : 

AbimibI^ 

No. 

MM ooaf.  ... 

1141 6,340... 

1H3 8,100... 

M4 8^8... 

Vm 98,675... 

IMI 129,458... 

l»tT 919,679..., 

1911 903,440... 

1M9 185.^5..., 

Thia  increase  of  food  and  raw  matfrrialB  imported  for  the  use  of 
operative*  i»  almost  incredible.  The  dye  stufl's  of  wltich  the 
_  it  for  1849  was  185,249,650  lbs.,  is  not  included.  If  wo  esti- 
nwtci  the  cost  of  traiisporUtion  at  the  simple  freight  now  current,  it 
will  give  a  high  figure.  I'Veights  arc  now  very  low — a  bufihcl  of 
gruD  i»  carritrd  from  New-York  to  England  for  10  cents,  and  3  lbs.  of 
cotton  for  one  cent.  If  wo  take  these  two  figures  as  the  average  for  all 
the  freights,  it  will  be  far  within  the  mark;  thn  cost  will  then  stand aa 
lbUow6: 

QMrten.  FnixhL  Fond  snij  H»-  Prxlrht.  T<>Ul 

Onin.  DolU.  WrinU.  Jb*.  DoIU.  Fnifhu 

1941 9,599,690 2,058.09fi 1.511,470,083 5,038.268 7,«96.359 

1144 9,980^3 9.994;il4 l.7fl6,l3B,!»9 B.8(f7.1«7 f,l  10.441 

1849 11,889,900 9,506,390 9.653,079,679 8,345,249 17351,569 
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If  now  we  compare  these  freights  with  the  declared  value  of  textile 
fabrioA,  wo  have  rcBulU  as  fulluws  : 

IMS.  1844.  1649. 

Preigbta •7,09fi,3«9 «.1U,341 17,831. Se9 

V«Iu«  BiportB •150,765.598 1»0.9'A705 1»3.99t.7a0 

As  conipiircd  with  18-14,  the  amount  of  freights  has  incrcasod 
$9,700,000,  while  tho  vahie  of  the  goods  has  risen  but  ♦:iO00,00O. 
Thus,  witfauut  takin(^  into  uv«ount  the  price  of  tht^  articles,  the 
freight  account  is  0,T00,000  or  3^  pur  ct'Ut.  liguinst  the  Englisli  roanu- 
bcturur ;  and  that  dilTorcnoe,  as  sct-n  in  the  table,  is  fonslanlly  in- 
creasing. Tlie  L'flVct  uf  iho  furnine  year,  1^47,  was  to  enhance  the 
irnpurt  of  food  and  diminish  that  of  raw  materials,  since  when  both 
il«ma  arc  more  thmi  over. 

It  is  now  very  apparent,  from  the  Roncral  principles  evolved  in 
these  tables,  that  England  ^-annot  continue  lo  increase  her  demands 
for  food  and  matorials  brought  from  a  distanw,  and  compote  with 
those  countries  which  have  all  these  things  within  themselves,  and 
with  which  the  freight  ninount  is  nothing.  What  a  strange  absurdity 
it  is  to  HOC  silk  going  friun  China  an*!  France,  cotton  from  the  south- 
ern Unit^^d  States,  woo]  froni  Australia,  colico  and  sugar  from 
Brazils,  wheat  from  New-York,  Micliigim,  Odessa  and  Poland,  hemp 
and  (lax  from  St.  Petersburg,  [turk  and  lard  from  Ohio  and  Illinois, 
all  concentrating  In  Laiica-ihirc,  to  be  returned  in  the  shiipc  of  goods 
to  the  loL-alities  whence  tlicy  came !  Si^ch  a  state  of  things  never 
could  have  been  brought  about  but  for  the  geographical  position  of 
England  gi^'ing  her  control  of  the  ocean.  The  progress  of  internal 
improvements  making  land  cflrriogo  equally  fiivorable  wili  that  by 
water,  has  developed  regions  like  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  whore 
all  those  articles  which  the  marine  of  England  seeks  in  every  section 
of  the  world,  exist  together,  of  the  best  rpialilics  and  in  limitless  abun- 
dance-, land  and  its  produce,  raw  materials  and  motive  power,  lie  in 
juxtaposition,  and  goods  (ym  there  be  turned  out  in  such  a  manner 
that  i^Ingland^s  freight  account  alone  will  be  a  prodigious  prulit  to  tfau 
manufw^tun^r. 

The  position  of  New-England  is  very  similar  to  that  of  old  Eng. 
land.  We  find  coal  and  iron  going  thither  from  PennHylvnnia; 
sugar,  coition,  pork  and  floirr,  from  New-Orleans;  wool  and  food 
from  Illinois  and  Wisconsiu.  lo  be  sunt  back  in  the  sfiapo  of  goods. 
It  was  the  watt>r-puwer  and  industry  of  New-Encland  thut  mode  the 
cost  of  transportjition  light ;  but  improvements  in  steam  machinery 
has  made  power  *' locomotive,"  and  niotivt?  power  is  now  existent  in 
the  midst  of  those  material.^,  which  nattire  has  with  such  prodigality 
bestowed  upon  the  South,  and  the  blacks  are  pfpinlly  serviceable  in 
factories  as  in  fields.  There  are  coiiditionR  which  shadow  forth  tho 
greatness  and  power  of  the  South,  and  as  she  rises  in  power  and 
wealth  she  will  elevate  tho  black  thcq  with  lier.  She  will  have,  how- 
ever, to  encounter  the  jealous  hatred  of  rivals  whose  philanthropy 
will  bo  developed  as  her  prosperity  increases.  It  is,  however, 
through  the  long  lesson  of  industry  taught  by  white  survcillflnee.  that 
the  great  work  of  regenerating  the  black  race  can  be  accomplished. 
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■ART.  m-BUTLER*8  REVIEW  OP  THE  "SPANISH  PARTIES  IN  THB 

WEST." 

Li  the  August  and  October  numbers  of  tho  CoininDrcial  Review, 
the  readers  were  presented  with  a  disooiirtcoiis  critique,  or  review, 
purporting  to  be  from  the  pcu  of  Mann  Butler,  of  St.  Louis,  (but  er- 
roneously printed  Ma-ion-  Butler.)  Of^^nccrumg  a  former  article  which 
appeared  in  tho  April  and  May  numbers  of  the  present  year,  headed 
"  fcABLY  SpmiT  OF  THE  West,  or  Political  Parties  and  Factions 
M  Krntucky  and  the  Wentern  Country,  from  1788  to  1800." 

The  writer  of  tho  latter  article,  and  of  the  present  response,  does 
not  yield  even  to  Mami  Butler,  author  of  the  History  of  Kentucky, 
in  hiit  estimate  of  the  exalted  moral  worth  and  patrlotio  devotion  In 
the  great  body  of  tho  early  pioneers  of  Kentucky  ;  nor  in  the  gene- 
ruus  pride  which  glows  in  his  bosom,  as  he  recounts  their  deeds  of 
noble  daring,  their  fortitude  and  persevering  enterprise  in  th6  west- 
ern wilds,  and  the  intelligence,  moral  worth,  utul  devoted  patriotism, 
90  eharocteristic  of  her  early  statesmen  and  legislators.  And  it  is 
with  him  a  source  of  regret,  that  they  have  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  secured  a  more  able  advocate  than  the  author  of  these  feeble 
attempts  to  vindicate  their  fair  fame. 

In  the  article  which  has  elicited  such  discourteous  and  undignified 
censure,  if  the  author  has  been  beguiled  into  an  erroneous  estiuiate  of 
one  or  more  of  the  distinguished  men  who  have  appeared  upon  the 
stormy  ocean  of  Kentucky  politics,  it  ts  because  a  portion  of  their 
ontemporarics  and  political  opponents  have  ascribed  to  them  a  falsa 
attitude,  and  unwurthy  motives  in  their  cHbrts  to  promote  the  public 
welfare  and  the  general  good. 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  civil  government,  and  tho  political  changes 
in  Kentucky,  it  luis  by  no  means  been  our  desire  tii  place  any  of  the 
ictors  in  a  false  light,  but  to  record,  with  the  fair  and  impartial  pen 
of  hist4>ry,  the  true  position  and  the  actual  movements  of  the  proini- 
oeot  dramatis  persona.  The  early  history  of  Kentucky  politics  is 
diaractcrizod  by  some  peculiarities  of  circumstances,  and  some  asperi- 
ties of  party  feeling,  not  common  to  any  other  Western  states  prior 
to  their  admission  into  the  Federal  Union.  The  early  settlements  of 
thi«  chivalrous  and  patriotic  state  wore  exposed  to  dangers  and  priva- 
tion, within  and  without ;  to  partial  and  oppressive  legislation  by  the 
Mate-  of  Vir^nia,  and  by  the  federal  government ;  to  foreign  intrigue 
and  disaffection  at  home,  and  to  the  incursions  of  a  savage  foe,  un- 
protected by  either  the  state  or  federal  government ;  without  trade 
ifid  commerce,  at  home  or  abroad  ;  while  all  they  could  ask  or  desire 
was  temptingly  held  out  to  them  by  foreign  powers,  save  only  their 
filial  attachment  to  the  Federal  Union. 

Thus  circumstanced,  it  was  a  natural  consequence  that  disaffection 
Aould  exist,  that  foreign  intrigue  should  be  encouraged,  and  that 
some  should  renounce  their  attachment  to  a  continunnco  of  this  state 
ofexisleooe;  but  to  the  perpetual  glory  of  Kentucky,  the  virtuous 
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patriotism,  and  the  attachment  for  the  Union  and  iho  political  freedom 
«eourcd  by  the  Aracrieaji  revolution,  in  thy  great  body  of  the  people, 
was  suflk-icut  to  i-ontrol  the  elements  of  discord,  and  harmonize  tbe 
popular  excitement  into  social  order  and  peaoe. 

During  the  unsettled  stale  of  public  opinion,  and  the  uncertainty 
■which  seemed  to  brood  over  the  ultimate  deatiuy  of  Kentucky,  men 
of  integrity  aiid  undoubted  patriotism,  ardently  attached  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  popular  government,  and  the  Constiliition  of  the  United 
States,  were  sometimes  hetrayed  by  circumstances  into  political  mea- 
sures which  experience  and  subsecjucnt  events  rendered  inexpedient, 
and  even  obnoxious  to  popular  indignation.  Hence,  measures  which 
at  one  period  might  appear  well  calculated  to  advance  the  public  in- 
terests, by  some  »nox[^cctcd  change  of  circumstances,  or  of  popular 
opinion  and  feeling,  might  become  imminently  prejudicial ;  and  a  poli- 
tician might  forfeit  hiselatm  to  public  favor  on  account  of  on  error  of 
judgment,  without  the  imputation  of  dishonor. 

Such  may  have  been  the  case  with  some  of  thp  early  statesmen  and 
politicians  of  Kentucky,  during  the  existence  of  the  old  confetieration, 
and  the  first  years  of  the  new,  while  the  experiment  was  still  untried 
as  to  Uie  ultimate  destiny  of  the  Union,  and  of  the  Western  country 
in  particular. 

Hence,  in  tbe  distracted  and  unsettled  condition  of  the  public  mind 
in  Kentucky  at  ihut  time,  tinpartini  history  cnnnot  impute  to  John 
Brown,  (>:ilonel  George  Muter,  <'<ilonel  James  Wilkinson,  or  Judge 
Samuel  McDowell,  any  taint  of  treason  or  dishonor  in  any  of  their 
known  acta,  in  reference  to  the  Spanish  overtures  through  Seiior 
Guardoqui  to  the  people  of  Kentucky,  in  the  year  1788.  At  that 
time  it  was  their  duty,  as  delegates  of  the  convention,  to  receive  and 
examine  each  and  every  proposition  submitted  to  tlicir  consideration, 
which  could  bear  upon  the  important  subject  of  a  contemplated  slate 
government.  They  gave  the  Spanish  overtures  such  consideration  as 
they  deemed  proper,  and  withheld  it  from  public  notice,  from  motives 
of  prudence  and  policy. 

Similar  overtures  were  made  the  following  year  by  Connolly,  the 
British  eniisaary  from  Canada  ;  but  hie  reception  was  such  that  be  did 
not  long  remain  to  urge  its  claims  upon  the  people  of  Kentucky.  We 
do  not  presume  to  censure  those  individuals  who  were  the  mere  me- 
diums of  these  commimicalions  to  the  people  of  Kentucky,  because, 
without  such  agencv,  a  knowledge  of  their  existence  would  have  been 
unknown.  The  subsequent  establishment  of  a  state  goveaimcnt-,  and  • 
the  admission  of  that  state  into  the  Union  in  1702,  proves  them  to 
hove  been  only  harmless  incidental  circumstances. 

If,  before  the  adoption  of  the  state  constitution,  parties  in  (hvor  of 
either  of  these  overtures  existed,  they  had  n  right  t<j  declorc  their  pre- 
ference, and,  abiding  the  decision  of  the  ruling  majority,  to  acquiesce 
in  the  established  government,  lliis  being  done,  uU  former  opposi- 
tion  ceases,  and  is  forgotten  In  the  general  harmony. 

Such  is  the  light  in  which  we  would  view  erring  statesmen  and  poli- 
ticians attached  to  any  of  the  factions  in  Kentucky  prior  to  the  year 
17&2:  but  the  impartial  eye  of  history  will  tcko  a  dilTcrcnt  view  of 
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ilfi  were  engaged  in  unlawful  attempts,  whether  intrigues  or  con- 
do-s,  U)  disturb  or  subvert  thu  cstHblishcii  govornmont.  With 
bts  view  of  the  subject,  the  writer  of  tho  article,  "  Early  Spirit  of  the 
i'Weiit^"'  is  satisfied  thut  in  adopting  the  language  used  in  the  "  West- 
jeni  World,"  injustice  may  Imve  been  done  to  the  memory  of  the 
(Honorable  John  Brown  and  others,  by  reason  of  the  strong  coloring 
lirith  which  it  is  imbued^  from  political  opposition,  and  the  rancor  of 
[party  spirit.  Yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  were  intimately  ac- 
|<quaintO(l  with  the  several  intrigues  attempted  by  the  English,  Spanish 
|«r  French  emissaries  in  Kentuclvy,  from  1788  to  1T07. 

With  respect  to  the  Spanish  intrigue  or  conspiracy,  instituted  and 

k^irected  by  the  Baron  do  Carondelet,  through  his  emissary,  Thomas 

iPowcr,  with  Benjamin  Sebastian  and  other  prominent  men   of  Kcn- 

|*icky,   tii  the  years   1794,  1795,   1700  and  1797,  after  the  state  of 

Tuaucky  had  for  years  been  a  member  of  the  Federal  Union,  wo  can 

•  My,  that  not  only  the  individuals  concerned,  but  the  facta  and 

f-circuinstaneej*,  have  all   been  fully  disclosed,  and  have  becoma 

of  history,  which  do  not  depend  solely  upon  the  feel)Ie  and 

Dborcnt  narnitive,  or  the  rhapsodies  of  a  partial  and  interested  com- 

^1«r,  or  a  professed  eulogist. 

The  closing  portion  of  Mr.  Butler's  article,  in  the  October  number 

^  the  Commercial  licviow,  entitled  "  Spanish  Parties  in  the  Went^ 

Ite  the  first,  in  the  August  numl>er,  entitled  "  Monette'n  '"JCarly  Spirit 

the  West"  Reviewcd,^^  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  injudicious,  feeble, 

DDoberent  and  inconsiaCent  rtmpsody,  calculated  only  to  mystify  and 

itcnuate  the  culpability  of  those  directly  aud  indirectly  concerned  in 

be  intrigue  of  Power,  the  Spanish  emissary  of  the  Baron  de  Caron- 

tlet,  for  the  separation  of  the  state  of  Kentucky  from  the  Federal 

[Jnton,  as  contained  in.  the  14lh  chapter  of  the  second  edition  of  But- 

er's  History  of  Kentucky,  from  page  243  to  257. 

The  writer  has  no  desire  to  detract  from  the  high  moral  character, 
he  distinguished  talents,  and  the  well-earned  fame  of  John  Brown, 
}«oi;ge  Nicholas,  Harry  Innis,  Geoi^e  Muter  and  William  Murray; 
Bt,  Ml  politicians  and  statesmen,  their  acts  and  secret  negotiations,  or 
Dtrigtics  with  the  Spanish  authnrities,  although  for  years  concealed 
i^m  the  public  eye,  have  long  since  become  matters  of  history,  and, 
the  common  prttpcrty  of  mankind. 
"  Western  Woild,"  which  excites  the  utmost  abhorrence  in  the 
sibilitics  of  Mr.  Butlt-r,  was  a  strong  Federal  paper  in  Kentucky, 
Fliid  for  about  two  yeur^,  from  1800  to  1808,  was  the  undaunted  expo- 
ftcnt  of  the  Federal  party,  and  the  uncompromising  enemy  to  every 
.fpccica  of  disunion  which  had  taken  root  in  the  West;  and  its  ener- 
pea  were  devoted  mainly  to  the  ex]K>sure  of  the  secret  intrigues  of 
who  had  been  implieated  with  the  Spanish  party  in  their  secret 
ipts  at  disunion.     As  many  of  these  persons  had  attained  to  of- 
I  and  emolument,  the  exposures  of  the  '*  Western  World"  became 
xtremcly  annoying  to  them,  and  created  a  strong  and  deeply  inter- 
ested ofpposition  in  all  those  who  were  obnoxious,  and  desired  to  cast 
the  mantle  of  oblivion  over  the  past  acts  of  their  political  history.  ^ 
U  may  bo  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  Mann  Butler,  the  hlatorum 
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of  Kentucky,  and  to  others  who  tnko  pleasure  in  tracing  the  various 
phases  and  vicissitudes  of  Western  polities  in  early  times,  to  leam, 
that  in  a  future  edition  of  "  Monette's  History  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi,"  to  be  enlarged  and  greatly  improved,  the  chapters  con- 
taining "  The  politic  relations  of  Louisiana  with  the  United  Statei^ 
Jrom  the  treaty  of  1783  to  the  surrender  of  the  Natchez  District  in 
1708,"  will  contain  a  more  full  and  complete  aooount  of  all  the  Spanish 
intrigues  in  Kentucky  and  the  West,  than  has  been  heretofore  pre- 
pared by  any  author  known  to  the  writer.  In  this  account,  the  sub- 
ject will  be  illustrated  with  authentic  papers  and  statements,  so  as  to 
give  no  opcasion  for  personal  injnstieo  or  erroneous  construction. 

The  whole  subject,  when  fully  understood,  frora  its  commencement, 
through  all  its  phases  and  permutations,  to  its  termination,  will  no 
doubt  couvinue  Mr.  Butler  that  all  his  attempts  at  narration  and  pom- 
pous declamation,  as  set  forth  not  only  in  his  history  of  Kentucky,  but 
also  in  the  August  and  October  numbers  of  De  Bow's  Commercial 
Review  of  1850,  are  only  imperfect,  partial,  and  disconnected  riupso- 
dies,  conveying  no  important  information  to  direct  the  reader  in  his 
anxious  inquiries  after  correct  historical  truth. 

The  writer  hsis  no  desire  to  criticise  Mr.  Butler's  remarks  conoem- 
ing  the  character  and  services  of  General  Wilkinson.  He  must  be 
aware  of  the  fact,  that  the  "  History  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi," 
to  which  he  has  referred,  is  the  first  work  of  the  kind  whieh  has  done 
full  justice  to  the  actions  and  motives  of  this  enterprising,  talented, 
patriotic,  and  truly  worthy  pioneer  of  the  West.  lUa  Jirm  attachment 
to  the  Federal  Union^  to  which  he  odhercd,  as  Mr.  Jetfcrson  declared, 
"  with  the  honor  of  a  soldier,  and  thejidelity  of  a  good  citizen"  when 
Burr  had  united  the  remnant  of  the  Spanish  party  and  other  disunivn- 
ists  against  it,  gave  rise  to  the  storm  of  persec^ition  that  was  hurled 
at  him,  and  raged  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

In  conclusion,  we  regret  that  we  cannot,  in  justice  to  our  own  con- 
victions of  truth  and  propriety,  award  to  Mr.  Butler  that  meed  of 
merit  which  might  have  been  claimed  for  surh  a  "vindication  of  the 
Kentucky  statej^men,"  as  they  themselves,  if  living,  would  cordially 
have  approved ;  or  such  an  one  m  their  descendants  would  have  re- 
joiced to  sec.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  not  one  of  all  the  states- 
men of  Kentucky,  who  survived  to  witness  the  feeble  and  impoti-nl 
eflurt  of  the  Kentucky  historian  to  "  vindicate"  their  fair  fame,  oould 
retire  from  the  perusal  without  fueluigs  of  grief  and  mortified  pride  at 
the  unfortunate  attempt. 
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ART.  lY -THE  SOUTH  AND  THE  UNION.' 


KB80CRCK8    AND    WBALTH    07     TUE   SOUTH,   AND    WHAT   SHS   HAB    OOV- 
TRIBCTBD    TOWARDS    THE   GROWTH    OP   THE    NATION. 

A  cmzES  of  a  distant  section  of  the  confederacy,  whioh  is  far 
nearer  to  the  sun  than  your  own,  and  is  basking  in  hiH  autumnal  ray» 
whilst  you  arc  seeking  refuge  from  shivering  hiastt*,  I  &111  not  igno- 
rant of  the  people  among  whom  I  find  niysolf,  and  need  nut  now  be 
^informed  of  their  growing  greatness  and  power.     \Vc  have  heard  of 
ceaseless  industry,  and  energy,  and  cnterpri«(C  of  the  North,  and 
ty  have  become  proverbial  with  us.    We  know  that  your  shipping  . 
ve  circuinnuvigated  the  globe,  and  that  the   white  wings  of  your 
ooniuiercc  flap  in  every  haven  or  islet  where  Christian  or  savage  man 
in  his  iteef^sities  for  brea.d  or  broadcloth,  and  that  with  a  daring 
you  h;ive  seized  from  old  Neptune  himself  the  very  trident  of 
RcrtH.     We    know   that    the  hum  of  your  machinery  is   never 
shod,  and  that  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  fabrics  of  ingenuity 
ind  skill  are  sent  out  each  day  from  the  granite  factories,  which, 
like  feudal  palaces,  frown  down  upon  your  water-course-s,  or  from  the 
dense   lanes  of  your  metropolitan  cities.     We  know  that  you  hav« 
veiled  hiLU,  surmounted  rivers  and  valleys,  and  even   anna  of  the 
t  sea,  and  intersected  on  a   thousand  lines  your  plains,  and  hills, 
valkys,  by  those  iron  ways  of  civiltzation,  the  rail-road ;  and  that 
lur  people,  with  their  Puiidora's  box  of  "nations,"  fly  hither  and 
lither  with  a  celerity  G»id  only  knows  how  great !     You  dig  down 
ito  the  innermost  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  bring  up  coal  and  iron — 
u  hew  out  of  vast  mountains  htige  granite  blocks,  and  tuni  into 
even  the    very  curses  of  0(jd  :  your  winters,   which   cliange 
ms  and  fountains  alike  into  solid  ice,  and  le^ve  throughout  the 
h   and    breadtii   of  your   wide   dominions  literalfy  "  no  green 
.^     Your  population  has  magnified  and  multiplied,  and  in 
>  -is  been  compelled  to  seek  every  available  outlet,  so  that 
i.hey  »anl  a  piece  of  ice  at  Timbuctoo,  or  a  friction  match  at  Nova 
bin,  ft  Yankee  trader  will  be  found  present  there,  and  ready  to 
ipply  the  want.     Your  small  towns  swell  into  great  ones,  and  your 
lorfuU/iirtAa/ftiM  rivals  already  thu  leviathans  of  the  old  world, 
ii4?h  have  had  the  benefit  «tf  ages  <if  refinement  and  civilization. 
II1U.4  you  are,  people  of  the   North  ;  and  hero,  to-day,  as  J    look 
trouud  me  upoa  this  extraordinary   museum,  which  your  farmers, 
ur  muchinists,  apprentices,  artisans  and  manut'acturers  have  fabn- 
in  their  ingetmity  and  their  enterprise,  I  seem  to  see  as  through  a 
ioitdiiag  mirror,  and  at  one  glance,  your  active  and  busy  millions 
reflecU'd,  like  that  mirror,  in  which  it  is  fabled  one  of  the  Plotoailoa 
coiUil  se«  everything  that  was  enacted  in  Egypt. 
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•  Tilt  ■fccp  fnipfr  compriMfl  but  ih**  rorret-ted  it«tfS  of  nn  AdcIrcM  prrpirptl  lo  b« 
MMd  Imi  ■iitniarr  li.v  tavAnlmn  at  ihe  Fuir  of  the  Awurteam  InMtitmte,  Hev-  York,  ai 
"*'■ — :atUT  cTuJe  and  ill  digcated. 
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I  will  not  deny  that  I  am  astonished  Anil  delighted,  and  that  in  raj 
own  region  I  would  ImitAtc  very  much  whut  hclongs  to  your  eharoctor 
and  career  ;  but  at  the  Btimo  time  I  muyt  \w.  allowed  to  say^  in  kindly 
intention,  and  with  the  utmost  frankncas,  I  am  not  ashame^l  to  name 
that  region  in  the  same  breath  with  your  own.  In  the  true  spirit  of 
my  oountrymnn,  1  will  even  go  further,  and  add,  so  nearly  are  the 
good  thini^H  of  this  world  balanced,  and  so  mueh  do  1  believe  in  sub- 
ttantial  blpssings  we  have  the  advantage,  that  1  would  be  vory  far 
indeed  from  (^hanging  places  with  you  in  the  confederacy  !  The  aim 
shines  not  alone  for  Ihtj  iVor/A,  nor  the  stars — tior  have  you  the  winda, 
andthti  rainM.and  the  dews  to  younseUI  tbnugh  the  Knows  be  all  your 
own.  Your  people  stiem  of\cn,  however,  to  think  and  to  act  as  if  it  wore 
otherwise,  and  G(h1  had  made  Ihc  world  entirely  for  //fnA,and  no  part  of 
it  for  us,  Ihc  *'  outside  barbarians,"  beyond  tlic  *'  pillars  of  >Iorcules," 
interpreted  to  moan  thn  landmarks  of"  Mason  and  ])ixon,"  the  very 
outposts  ofall  civilization  and  progress.  Think  not  that  we  of  the 
Atfn/f/A/ctf  South,  like  the  British  chieftain,  wlicn  carried  in  the  trium- 
phant procession  of  the  conqueror  to  Home,  arc  going  to  marvel  in 
surveying  all  of  yttur  great  and  wonderful  works,  tliat  you  have 
envied  us,  notwithstanding  oca  rooa  iiura  on  the  banks  of  the  Poto- 
mac, or  by  the  shores  of  the  Mexican  (--Jutf! 

No,  no.  yint,  the  South  liiis  noihing  to  blush  for ;  and  no  aon  of  hers 
may  hold  down  his  he^irl  when  any  jxMiple  upon  earth  are  in  discussion. 
Whilst  we  are  surpriHed,  we  are  not  envious  of  the  career  of  any  of 
our  neighbors,  Iwing  able  to  show  in  turn  a  career  of  progrcM  and 
advancement  which,  when  correellv  appreciated  and  understood, 
must  satisfy  the  minds  of  the  moHt  exacting.  Wo  do  not  shun  the 
comparison,  but  rather  c«>urt  and  invite  it;  and  here,  to-day,  in  your 
swarming  hive,  and  where  I  see  smiles  of  proud  triumph  upon  every 
lip,  an<l  hear  every  voice  clo<juent  in  your  praises,  I  take  high  plenaure 
in  calling  up  in  vivid  memory  the  region  which  1  proudly  call  my 
UOMK — the  beautiful  inner  domestie  life  and  high  civilizution  which 
marlfs  the  society  of  the  >SocTn — the  pregnant  auio-fields  of  the  Lower 
Missi.snippi,  the  fleecy  fffmsyptutn,  uvernmniug  its  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  acrcn,  in  rank  luxut-ianee,  and  at  once  giving  food  and  raiineut 
to  the  laboring  milliunA  of  the  old  and  the  new  world. 

What  have  we  of  the  plantation  slates  been  doing  towards  the 
extension  of  this  great  confederacy  T  How  have  our  people  been  em- 
ployed in  every  period  of  their  history  ?  What  is  now  our  social  and 
political  position,  and  what  does  the  future  promise  ns  ? 

Fellow-citizens,  much  misreprosentation  of  the  South,  in  every 
point  of  view,  has  been  but  too  common,  and  we  are  ourselves  some- 
what at  fault  in  not  diffusing  correct  information  which  it  is  in  our 
power  to  give.  Ignorant  or  bad  men  have  found  capital  in  traducing 
our  institutions  and  our  people,  or  in  underrating  our  position  and 
importance  in  the  confederation.  I  have  supposed  that  in  the  grwil 
and  liberal  city  of  New-York,  and  before  an  institution  which  pro- 
fetwtia  to  l>ti  Amsricak,  that  this  subject  of  the  South  is  one  of  the 
moat  interesting  that  could  be  brought  into  discussion,  and  that  hav- 
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ing  invitod  me,  a  Southern  man,  to  Bjienk,  you  will  freely  and  wUlingly 
btiar  me  Cot  my  cause,  and  be  patient  tiiat  you  may  hear. 

I  begin  with  Couuekcb.  It  is  by  our  I'onuncrcial  relations  that  wo 
are  knuwn  to  the  rest  of  the  Morld,  I'hifi  rears  (or  us  fleuls  and 
nanes,  and  from  it  come  the  revenues  for  the  mont  part  of  the 
naliun.  Before  the  revolution,  or  from  17*50  to  1769,  the  southern 
colonies,  with  a  less  population  than  Ncw-Kuglaud,  New-York  and 
PeiuiHylvania,  exported  nearly  j^Vf  times  as  much  produce.  In  the 
same  period  Corolimi  and  Georgia  exported  twice  the  value  of  New- 
York,  Pennsylvania  and  New-England.  In  the  years  1»21  to  1830, 
New-York  alone  cxot'eded  these  states.  Under  the  poiit-y  of  the 
federal  government  of  ])rotccting  Amerieao  ship-builders  uud  ship 
owDdrs,  who,  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  country,  are  from  the 
North,  the  larger  portion  of  this  trade  has  been  attracted  away  from 
our  ports  and  concentrated  in  your*.  Yet  is  the  ease  unaffecled,  if 
vremay  still  trace  the  products  of  our  industry  and  our  skill.  What- 
ever may  bo  the  value  of  the  great^n-iV^M  trade  of  the  nation,  it  is  evi- 
dent the  nnfjorts  of  the  country  must  only  come  in  exchange  for  the 
tifporU^  and  thai,  if  we  lia<l  nothing  to  export,  we  could  get  nothing 
ID  return.  \Vhenw>  thcu  dues  this  natitm  seek  its  exports?  Let  ua 
take  the  last  five  years.  In  1S46  the  exports  of  iW^Ae/tt  growth  or 
nianufaeture,  niid  much  of  this  munufaclure  is  out  of  Southern  mate- 
rial, were  $27,531,200,  wliilst  those  of  Southern  produce,  cotton,  to- 
bftcoo,  rice,  naval  stores,  &c ,  were  ♦74,000,000,  or  three  times  as  mvch  ! 
In  1847  the  Southern  exports  were  $li>'2,000,000,  against  the  North- 
em  *4s.000,000;  in  1848.  *08,0i>0.000,  against  *34,000,000 ;  in 
1841),  ♦l«),000,000  against  e32,000,000. 

Thus  then  is  it,  that  the  iSoiith  is  lending  annually  to  Uie  North 
100  millions  of  dollars  to  be  ust-d  by  licriLsrapiial  in  conduoiing  the  fo- 
reign importa  of  the  country,  which  nearly  all  eonie  in  your  ships  and 
tt>  your  cities,  and  enrich  your  people  in  an  extraordinary  ratio ! 
Mr.  Kcttell,  of  New-Yorli,  estimates  the  profits  whieli  have  been  made 
\y  northern  slilp  owners  upon  southern  productions,  at  $40,000,000 
in  round  nundwrs. 

\\Tiat  Iu4s  the  South  been  doing  in  General  iNnrsTRV  1  She  has 
carried  the  production  of  co'rroN.  which,  at  the  close  of  the  last  oon- 
tory,  was  thought  by  Mr.  Jay  and  others  never  could  be  an  American 
product,  to  an  extent  which  has  distaitced  the  wildest  calculations  ; 
in  the  fineness  and  excellence  of  its  production,  excelled  every 
nation  upon  earth,  mono]>olizing  the  industry  entirely  to  herself. 
Of  what  avail  has  been  British  competition  in  the  East,  on  a  soil 
idaptud  to  the  culture,  with  EAlH>r  so  cheap  that  a  beggar  in  this 
mtintry  would  starve  upon  its  results,  with  the  fostering  regards  of 
mmtstors  and  agents?  Of  what  moment  have  been  the  rivalries  of 
the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  of  the  West  Indies  and  South  Atncrica?  Southern 
fiUerprige  and  industry  have  triumphed  over  all,  and  ba^,  for  a  quar- 
to of  a  century,  monopolized  the  staple  to  thciiisclves.  Ilio  cotton 
wonl  and  its  fabrics  of  the  South  are  even  sent  to  China  and  to  In- 
dia, where  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  seems  to  have  thrived  as  far 
bick  almost  as  the  fabulous  age  of  Fuhi,  and  where  it  has  been 
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manufactured   into   fabrics  so  delicate,  that  tho  orientals  call  them 
**  woba  of  woven  wind."* 

It  ia  this  ctjiton  which  employs  the  millions  of  New-England,  and 
whicli  throwm  the  grave  statistician  of  Old  England,  McCuUoch,  into 
ecstacie?:  "Little  more  than  half  a  century  has  clnpscd  sinoe  the 
British  cotton  manufacture  was  in  its  infimcy,  and  it  now  forms 
the  principal  business  carried  on  in  the  c<Juiitry,  aflbrdinfr  an  advan- 
tageous field  for  the  accumulation  and  employment  of  millions  upon 
millions  of  capital,  and  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  workmen. 
The  skill  and  genius  by  which  these  astonishing  results  have  been 
achieved,  have  been  one  of  the  main  sources  of  our  power.  They  have 
contributed  in  no  common  degree  to  raise  tiio  British  nation  to  the 
high  and  conspicuous  place  she  now  occujiles.  Nor  is  it  much  tosay, 
that  it  was  the  wealth  and  cnci^y  derived  from  tJie  cotton  manufac- 
ture that  bore  us  triuinphantly  through  the  late  dreadful  wars;  and 
at  the  Kaino  time  thai  it  gives  us  strength  to  endure  hnrdona  that 
would  have  crushed  our  fatliere,  and  could  not  be  supported  by  any 
other  people." 

I  will  next  take  the  article  of  Scgar,  In  1804,  when  Louisiana  was 
purchased  from  France,  her  sugar  product,  we  have  it  on  ihc  higheat 
authority,  was  next  to  nothing.  Indeed,  it  was  only  in  1790  that  Mr. 
Bore  conceived,  as  Judge  liost  assures  us,  the  desperate  nnrpose  of 
making  sugar,  amid  the  general  existing  prejudice  that  the  juiee  would 
not  "  grain."  Crowds  from  every  <|uarter  came  to  witness  his  experi- 
ment, near  New-Orleans.  "Gentleman,  it  gnun?<,"  was  the  exclama- 
tion of  the  sugar-maker;  and  from  the  Balize  to  the  Dabu<pie — from 
the  Waliash  to  the  Yellow-stone — the  gre-at,  the  all-absorbing  news  of 
the  colony  was,  that  "the  juice  of  the  cane  had  grained  in  l^ower 
Louisiana." 

Half  a  century  has  passed  ainoe  then,  and  the  population  of  our 
country  increa-ied  from  4,000,000  to  over  2ft,000,000  of  people,  whoae 
consumption  of  sugar  is  more  than  half  supplied  by  the  industrv  of 
Louisiana,  and  will,  in  a  few  years  ni(>re,  in  the  rapid  progrcH»  of  the 
state,  be  entirely  so  supplied.  The  gross  product  of  the  last  five 
years  haw  been  nearly  1,200,000  lihds.,  against  little  over  600,000 
hhds.  in  the  previous  five  years.  The  crop  of  1840-'50  rcaehed 
nearly  260,000  hhds.,  of  the  value,  with  molasses,  &c,,  of  ab4>ut 
915,000,000.  Within  a  year  or  two,  one  hundred  new  sugar  estaUi  will 
hf  opened.     What  other  community  can  ahow  as  favorable  roaultat 


*  In  tb«  Mble  of  ■tippliea  we  mar  nbaerve,  thnt  while  othn-  eeaiitri«f  hiire  been  timirljr 
f frtflOMary,  oar  pmHnrtioii  hat  tunmneed  with  en*4l  rnpictity.  In  twrntv  jreara  our  nver 
•K^  i'ro|i  III*  iiirmiuivtl  from  fl4i^,000  btlrt  to  9,351,000,  nr  ni-nrl^-  ibrcr  nandn*d  fold.  IT 
the  |icnml  uf'JA  yrar&  rrotn  Ift'S.'J  to  18r>0,  bf  diTiilcd  into  nrcniaaliDf^milB,  the  incrvaM 
for  carb  will  Iw  IWond  to  be  37,  37.  38,  iin<)  IS  per  oeiiL  In  tltf  wme  timp  the  produ<-iioD 
al  «11  i>Uii>r  niiinlHei  hu  otly  riacn  rrom  ilHJ.OOO  to  440.UOO  balri.  Iiariti|t  ftb»ululcly  dc- 
«Uu»H  in  ihc  Inil /frr  yf%n  over  III  pcrntfiil.  In  llii-  lintt  prriod  of  Cit*  yenrn,  tbft  <Mw^»  of 
the  I 'nit*  1 1  Simi-'i  roiiiiiiuu-ilfli*  percent,  of  tlir  wholp'  In  llic  (icrand,  74;  in  llir  (bitti, 
71  ,  In  \\w<  fuuttli.  80;  nixi  iti  tlir-firU],84  percent- nfthr  wboto.  As  nnrlmlcs  bare  tiK:R«««d 
very  muvb  In  wcufht.  and  irv  uow  niu<-li  lat't:rr  llian  tlia«c  of  oib{*ri'<Junl.ru>«,  our  tdvitice 
h*a  bveii  aiill  gromvr,  anil  our  rank  stJl)  iii^rlier  tlian  Uii'ac  fi^urea  indioaic. — [Pfof.  AtcKttf, 
tf  tilMvyM,  •ad  tea  kUo  Um  coaclading  pKf[«i  of  thu  No.  of  tbt  Eeviaw-J 


Oor  product  is  already  one-sixth  the  product  of  the  world,  and  one- 
half  the  product  of  Cuba;  oud  while  we  have  been  at  work  in  deve- 
loping it,  Great  Britain  has  seen  her  rich  sugar  colonies  dwindle  into 
insigniKcancc,  and  must  look  abroad  even  for  the  supply  of  her  own 
wants.*  ITic  investment  In  mere  machinery,  A:c.,  with  us,  is  of  the 
most  costly  kind — not  less,  perhaps,  than  ♦15,000,000;  and  experi- 
ments on  the  most  liberal  and  largest  scale  are  continually  prose* 
cut<?d.  Five  years  ago,  two  of  our  most  intelligent  citizens  went  to 
the  Spanish  West  Indies  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  sugar  indus- 
try, and  returned  with  thL>  gratifying  iutelligimcc  that  they  could  find 
Dotbing  there  to  learn,  but  that  in  every  respect  the  Louisiauiou  was 
in  advance.     These  things  we  have  ciTccted,  though 

"  The  slaves  by  which  Cuba  canes  are  cultivated,  arc,  in  snite  of  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  imported  from  Africa,  at  acoMt  wliicrh,  on  an 
areroKC,  <\ne%  notexcerd,  for  each,  the  price  in  Ltmlsiana  of  a  go«iil  pair  of 
malrs.  The  climate  there  permits  these  slaves  to  be  worked  nith  as  few 
cluthes  OS  they  were  in  the  habit  of  wearing  in  their  notive  country  ;  whilst 
OTir  slaves  ore,  gcncrull)'  at  least,  as  well  fed  and  clothed  as  laborers  arc  id 
Eur<ip«.  Canes  in  Cuba  ripen  durine;  fiiurtoen  or  eighteen  months,  and  re- 
quire no  plowint;,  no  (iitehin;j.  and  hardly  anv  weeding;  their  rntuwnalost 
fifteen  or  twenty  years.  With  as,  after  havina  tilled  onr  soil  in  a  manner 
DO  farmer  in  the  United  States  would  be  ashamerl  of,  we  must  ^et  sngar 
uat  nf  onr  cane'?,  (in  an  average,  eight  months  after  they  have  come  nut  of 
the  ground,  and  must  re-plant  every  necand  vf'ar.  They  grind  ?ix  monthB 
io  the  yt^ar;  we  can  hardly  calculate  on  half  that  time.  With  all  these 
disadvanta«c»  a|fainat  us,  our  plauters  tiiake  fully  as  many  pounds  of  sugar 
tu  the  working  hand  as  can  bo  made  in  Cuba/* 

But  I  have  other  testimony.  In  Ift49,  the  government  sent  a  spo- 
dal  agent,  Mr.  Fleisehrnan,  to  examine  the  sugar  industry  of  Louis- 
iana. This  gentleman,  on  his  return,  made  an  elaborate  and  valuable 
report,  in  wliich  ho  says  : 

"There  is  no  exaggeration  in  saying,  that  there  is  no  augar-growing 
cuuniry.  where  oil  the  modfirn  improvcnicnla  have  been  more  fairly  tested 
ud  adopted,  than  iu  LouUiana,  and  where  such  perfect  boiling  apparatus 
tiufed,  fulHtling  alt  the  eondilinnsthat  science  and  experience  have  pointed 
mi  as  aecei«-«ary  fur  obtaining  a  pure  and  perfect  crystaUino  sogar,  com- 
Irined  with  the'utraoat  economy  of  fuel. 

■•  The  snccess  of  these  improved  modes  is  due  to  the  enterprise  and  high 
isteliigence  of  the  Louisiana  planters,  who  spare  no  expense  to  carry  Inxi 
important  braacb  of  agncuUure  and  manufacture  to  its  highest  perfection. 
They  have  saccoeded  in  making,  strictly  fTom  the  rant-juke,  sugar  of  abso- 
hne  chemical  purity,  combining  perfection  of  crystal  and  color.    *  This  Is, 
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indeed,  a  proud  triuniph.*  bbyb  Professor  McCnlloch,  in  his  valaftble  report 
to  CongreiM.  '  In  the  whole  range  of  the  chemical  uts,  I  am  not  aworo  of 
another  instance  where  so  perfect  a  resalt  ia  in  like  manner  immediaccly 
autiupd.* 

*■  What  was  snppnsed  impoMiblc,  has  been  accomplislied  by  the  Louis* 
iana  planter,  notwichstnnding  the  obstacles  of  tho  lata  maturity  of  the  cane, 
early  frost«,  and  other  incidents  occurring  there,  which  casuatlies  are  un- 
known to  the  sugar  planter  of  the  tropical  rcgionn.  Bnt  not  only  in  the 
raUing  of  <-ane  and  the  manufacture  of  Riigar,  does  the  Louisiana  planter 
excel:  he  dcnervcs  at»a  commend  a1.iun  fur  the  manner  in  whic*b  lie  has 
embeUiiihed  his  country.  His  hnsun:  hours  arc  devoted  to  the  beautifying 
of  bis  estates,  thua  rciulcriof;;;  tha  inargia  of  the  Mississippi  a  continuanoa 
of  beautifal  villages,  eurrouudcd  by  tropical  plants  and  Ircca." 

The  same  K«»tleman  is  transported  into  ecstacies  on  descending  tfae 
lower  MiBsis^ijipi,  and  viewing  the  cane-liclds  of  our  thriving  state  : 

"  I  cQnnot  describe  the  delight  t  felt  when  I  first  entered  the  state  of 
Lonismaa.  Its  river,  the  creator  of  this  rich  alluvial  territory,  after  having 
toftited  and  rolled  iLi  mighty  waters  against  the  wild  shores  of  the  upper 
country,  carrying  away  and  building  up,  inundating  vast  tracts,  and  Icavmg 
everywhere  truces  of  it--*  destrucrivo  sway,  bctjins  at  once  to  slacken  ita 
current  and  keep  its  tnrhid  stream  within  the  hounds  of  fertile  banks,  glid- 
in/T  majestically  thrnagh  highly  cultivated  plains,  covered  with  the  grace- 
ful sugar-rane,  the  uniformity  of  which  is  continually  diversified  by  beau- 
tiful dwellings,  gardens,  and  the  t^jwcriug  chimneys  of  tlie  sugar-houses,  the 
hand^some  fronts  of  which  stand  forth  in  the  pictaresi|ue  back  ground  uf  the 
forest,  forming  an  ever-changing  scene. 

•*  The  traveller  who  finals  in  one  of  the  gigantic  palaces  of  the  south- 
west, can  from  the  high  deck  behold  with  delight  the  enchanting  scenery 
the  whole  day  Ion",  and  lock  with  regret  on  the  setting  sun,  which,  gradu- 
ally withdrawing  behind  the  dark  outline  of  the  cypress  forest,  leaves  this 
lovely  country  ropositig  under  the  dark  mantle  of  night.  Not  less  t>eanti- 
fnl  and  well  cultivated  are  the  shores  of  the  great  bayous  and  tributaries 
crossing  the  state  in  oH  directions.  I  invariably  mot  with  that  far-famed 
hospitable  welcome  peculiarly  charactcrisUc  of  the  Snuthero  gentleman 
and  planter." 

But  this  is  tiot  all.  We  have  Texas,  which  already  produces  as 
much  .IS  Luuisiniia  did  in  182*2,  and  which,  in  many  parts,  is  abun- 
dantly adapted  tu  iho  culture ;  and  Florida,  which,  in  time,  will  enter 
the  competition  for  a  largo  share  of  tlie  results. 

I  will  not  pause  to  consider  our  tohncco  and  our  rice,  though  they 
cannot  bo  considered  contomptihlc,  since  the  value  we  annually  export 
ID  these  articles  alone  is  oneOilrd  the  value  of  the  exports  of  all  the 
North,  in  ov^ry  product  whatever  ;  nor  shall  I  refer  tu  less  important 
stuples. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  subject  of  MxntirACTirRES.  Let  the  North 
not  suppose  she  ha'^  the  monopoly  here  to  herself.  A  great  revolution 
is  in  progress.  Already  the  staples  of  Southetn  nmnufjicture  arc  ex- 
hibited at  your  fairs,  whii*h  elicit,  ns  your  own  Hcporls  show,  the 
highest  approval  and  admiration.  The  product  of  Bouthern  looraa 
compote  in  your  own  markets  in  the  heavier  cotton  fahricM.  Tha 
South  knows  her  advantage,  atid  is   pushing  it  with    a  vigor  and 
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energy  which  nothing  can  now  arrest.  Sho  is  building  up  nn  Institute 
Bt  Charleston,  which  will  in  timfl  vie  with  your  own,  and  al  its^rc^t 
Faik,  last  November,  made  an  exliibitiun  which  cxriiud  universal 
wrprist!  and  admiration.  Those  fairs  will  multiply  in  her  limits. 
Aln-'ady  the  amount  of  cotton  which  alic  annually  eonaiitncs  in  inanu- 
&cturcs  i«  between  80  and  90,000  balfs,  or  about  as  much  as  the 
consumption  of  the  whole  North  in  1830  !  Everj'  day  our  capit&I- 
ista  are  investing  in  ntw  mills,  and  the  planters  theniselves  are 
Bi^od  into  the  busiue&s  on  the  oj^surauce  tluit  they  can  add  at  the 
lowest  forty  dollars  ti>  every  bale  of  cotton  they  produce.  In  the 
Blatcs  of  ^5o^th  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Tennes- 
see, 130  mills  arc  at  work,  with  140,000  spindles.  These  mills  have 
a  bounty  of  from  I^  to  2  cents,  on  every  pound  of  cotton  used,  in 
the  saving  of  transportation  and  other  expenses,  and  it  is  exhibited  in 
their  prolits,  which  are  not  behind  those  of  the  most  fivvored  in  the 
world.  All  of  this  we  have  done  in  scarcely  more  than  ten  years  ; 
ind  no  one  can  consider  the  subject  without  arriving  at  the  conclu- 
ijun,  that  jhe  South  is  becoming,  and  will  boeome,  perhaps  jointly 
^ith  the  West,  the  great  cotton  manu/acturinff  region  of  the  world, 
ere  sho  to  work  up  Iier  '^5,000,000  bales  of  cotton,  and  receive  the 
jrofit  at  140  eacli,  she  would  realize  fn>rn  70  to  100,000  millions  j  or  if 
Ihu  600,000  bales  manufactured  in  tiio  rnilod  States  were  manufactured 
in  her  limits,  shy  would  have  r)0  niilHotis  of  dollars  to  add  to  her  pre 
lent  unormuus  annual  products  !  Hear  what  Mr.  James,  a  northern 
man,  says  upon  this  subject ; 


**  In  the  cotton-growing  states,  fiiel  tor  the  generation  of  gteam-power 

^abundant,  and  it»  cost  U  scarcely  more  thao  oriC'tenth  part  of  its  coat  in 

Rew-Euglaud.     Why  thrn  should  not  the  Snath,  even  if  uttcrlv  destitute 

f  *r«tcr  iK>wcr,  manufacture  at  least  a  consiilerable  portion  orthe  cotton 

[grown  in  her  own  fields?     The  bare  saving  in  Iranspitrtation,  commiseion, 

uid  foel,  when  compared  wiih  ihe  amount  tlipy  cost  the  mannfacturer  in 

Jtew-England,  would  twice  cover   the  cost  of  slenm-uowcr  at  the  Simtb, 

[jjoclndiog  rugine.  rc|»iir)«.  the  pay  of  cngiueer.  and,  :n  fact.  a)l  iticidenlal 

[•Kpeoses.     1  repeal  the  itiiiuiry  lueii — Why  should  not  the  South  becnmc 

P-dwniBnafacturer  of  her  own  product  1     Sfic  would  thus  retain  to  herhclf 

^•tlcA4t  ft  considerable  portion  of  the  mony  advantages  now  derived  from  it 

f  by  others.     For  uin:.  the  writer  can  oisign  no  other  reason  why  this  is  not 

k-done,  than  inattention  to,  and  neglect  of  the  most  certain  and  infalliblo 

aaeaaa  to  prumote  the  best  interests  of  the  community." 

And  bow  is  it  with  Intkrkal  Improtkuknts  1     It  is  ftdmitte<l,  rmm 

the  denser  population,  the  larger  commerce,  and  the  less  navigation 

rprivilcgL^  of  the  North,  she  has  gone  very  far  ahead  in  the  extension 

ofintemal  improvements.     But  here  again  the  South  has  no  caiW  to 

•  Hush-     In  all  communities  strictly  at/ricultural^   where  the  people 

h  travel  little,  and  where  the  freight  to   be  transported  is  necessarily 

l.hidky,  the  greatest  dlsconra<;cmenls  are  opposed  to  the  construction 

kofrailroads;  yet  has  the  Smith  not  been  entirely  inactive.     As  early 

-as  IR-^S,  wlien  iJiere  was  not,  aec'onling  to  th<^  Hailroad  Journal,  *'  a 

jlouomotive  in  successful  operation  in  America,  Stephen  Elliott,  of 
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South  Giro)  ina,  spoke  to  his  fellow-citizeua  in  the  following  remark' 
ftble  and  prophetic  manner : 

'*  Til  us,  then,  the  jtrixlucU  of  the  wcstom  conntry,  whether  descending 
the  White  Kivcr  «r  the  mighty  stream  nf  the  Missouri  ;  whether  floating 
al{>i]g  the  current  nf  the  Mi!^!tisxip{)i  or  iti>  tributary  branches,  mgny  of  them 
nohic  rivLT^4,  and  Ukc  the  Illinois.  Huwiiig  througti  territories  of  exuberant 
Bind  inexhauAiible  fertihty ;  whcthnr  desceuJing  along  the  stream  of  the 
Ohio  itself,  or  any  of  its  secondary  waters,  will  uoly  have  to  pause  in  their 
descending  progress,  turn  against  the  current  of  the  Tennessee  for  two  or 
three  Jays,  and  then  in  40  or  60  hours,  according  to  the  rate  at  which  car- 
riages shall  be  made  to  travel,  may  bo  placed  in  Anguata  nn  navigable 
water  n»wing  into  the  Atlantic,  or  in  another  day  on  continued  rait-roads, 
may  be  delivered  iu  Charleston  or  Savannah,  in  Atlantic  (wrts  possessing 
every  advantage  that  mercantile  enterprise  nmy  retjuire.  Six  days, 
therefore,  nf  unriitcrruptec)  travel,  may  take  produce  from  the  e<ninucnce 
of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mi'^-^ii^ippi  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  in  12 
days  a  return  cargo  may  be  delivered  at  thceamc  poiuls!" 

Aceordiiigly  the  CliarlesloK  and  Ilutiiburg  Kail-road  was  built, 
whii.'h  wius  ut  the  time  the  hiujest  raii-rfMid  in  the  world/  Scarcely  had 
it  been  coiiijdetcd,  wlien  lh<;  citizens  of  lliat  great  cnijioriuju  were 
found  still  urging  onwards  their  great  otitt-rprise  of  re^obing  the  Ohio 
or  the  Mi«siysippi,  atiij  llioy  projected  ihc  Louisville  and  Cincinnati 
Rail-road,  over  Hvo  liiindrcd  Tniles  in  lenj^h,  and  wiiich  had  the 
appejirance  oftho  most  stupendous  project  known  to  human  indus- 
try !  llie  ruad  failed  from  the  extraordinary  re^-ulsions  of  the  times ; 
but  as  it  is  now  In  jirofcsn  of  attainment  by  the  addition  of  suece^ive 
iinks  to  the  ehaiu,  the  great  credit  of  the  enterprise  must  bo  given  to 
the  Sotifh,  and  to  the  praelieai  minds  who  were  engaged  upon  it. 
At  a  time  when  Ncw-Yoik  was  eommiuueatitig  with  tlic  West 
throuf^li  two  riveni,  two  canals,  aud  the  lakes  j  and  Pliilndelphia 
through  the  same  number  of  canals,  two  ratl-road»,  and  eight  hundred 
milea  of  river,  the  Cliarlestoiiiaim  were  nt  work  in  Nubstitutiiig,  In  the 
lan<ruage  of  General  Hayuo, 

'*  A  (Hrect  commnnienrion  bt^tweon  the  Western  States  and  the  Atlantic 
by  the  fthurtnsi  routr,  a  route  by  which  goiids  will  be  conveyed  in  three  or 
four  days  from  Cliarlcsion  to  Cincinnmi— a  route  .'140  miles  nenrrr  than 
that  by  New-York,  240  nearer  than  that  by  PhiladelphiQ,  and  40  miles 
nearer  than  that  by  Italtliuore.  even  should  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail* 
rood  be  carried  lo  Pittsburg," 

Let  us  take  these  Southern  states  in  their  order.  We  have  Mary- 
land  with  her  CheBapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  and  her  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Huil^road,  drawing  off  the  produce  of  the  West  to  baliimore. 
We  have  Virtjinia,  with  her  ^'irpinia  and  Tenuexsee  Kail-road,  in- 
tended, when  liniffhed,  to  eoimect  Mempiiis  with  Riohtnond  ;  a^  also 
acvoral  other  rott<ls  directed  towards  the  West,  to  say  iiothtii'!;  of  (he 
great  .lamc»  Hiver  and  Kanahwa  Canal,  which,  in  the  hinpiage  of 
Governor  I'loyd,  will  s^mn  float  to  TJichmond  !he  flnt-hout  wbirh  has 
been  loitded  at  the  Falls  of  Sl  Anthony.      In  Nor Ui- Carolina,  wo 
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have  (he  Wilmington  and  Weldon  Rail-road,  186  miles  in  length ; 
the  Gaaton  and  Raleigh  Rail-road,  ttc,  and  at  the  last  session  of  the 
Ltf^slaturo  was  chartered  a  road  from  Chariolte  to  Goldaboro',  210 
miles  ill  length,  spanning  the  finest  and  most  improved  parts  of  tbo 
state.  South- Carolina,  witK  her  great  road  to  Hamburg,  and  its  Co- 
lumbia and  Camden  branches,  rcai-hingin  length,  altogether,  over  two 
hundred  miles;  and  her  road  in  coiLstruttion  to  (iieenviUe  and  to 
Cliarlolte:,  N.  C,  which  will  add  as  much  mrire  in  length,  demands  an 
hunoraljle  mention,  and  she  will  find  herself,  in  two  or  three  years,  in 
immediate  Ituil-roaJ  commutiication  with  the  Mississippi  River  at 
Memphis,  and  with  the  Qjlumbia  at  Nashville,  and  will  give  an  im- 
petus to  Charle-stoii  which  will  make  it  soon  a  furmidablo  ooinpetilor 
with  the  North.  &'tv?rym,  though  she  may  not  like  the  compliment, 
ha4  made  such  progress  as  to  be  called  the  "  Massachusetts  of  the 
South."  She  has  the  Macon  and  Western  Road,  of  1(M)  miles,  at 
the  cost  of  ♦1,500,000 ;  the  Georgia  Road,  from  Augusta  to  Atalanta, 
171  miles,  and  cost  ♦3,r)00,000 ;  Central  Road,  191  miles,  and  cost 
♦3,000,000 ;  Memphis  Branch  Road,  cost  ♦ISO.OOO ;  the  Western 
and  Atlantic  Road  to  the  Tennessee  River,  140  miles,  and  cost  about 
♦4,000,000.  Tliua  have  six  hundred  and  sixty  miles  of  rail-roads 
been  construrted  and  equipped  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  at  a  cost 
of  about  112,000,000,  two-thirds  of  which  has  been  furnished  by  indi- 
vidual enterprise  and  capitjil,  and  the  rest  by  the  etatc.  Alabama  is 
next  upon  the  map.  Tliough  she  has  but  one  sncce;»sful  road  iu  ope- 
ration, viz.,  from  Montgomery,  she  is  yet  pressing  it  forward  to  ih* 
Georgia  liiic  with  commendable  zeal,  llor  citizens  are  determined 
not  to  be  outdone  in  this  competition,  and  they  have  already,  by  their 
contributions,  placed  their  great  rail-road  from  Motile  to  tl<e  Ohio 
River  beyond  the  possibility  of  failure ;  being  nearly  500  miles  in 
length,  and  requiring  le.OOO.OOO  or  $8,000,000.  The  grant  of  pub- 
lie  lands  lately  ma<le  by  Congress  to  this  road,  places  it  uprjii  a  secure 
btnis.  There  are  also  other  roads  projected  and  chnrtcrod  in  Ala- 
bama, of  which  we  may  mention  one  to  connect  Montgomery  with 
Pcawwola;  another  from  Selmu  to  the  TeTmossce  Kivcrj  a  third 
I  connect  with  the  Mississippi  Road  to  Vicksbun?;  u  feurth  from 
fobilo  to  Girard,  thus  reducing  prcatly  the  travel  to  New-York. 
Then  we  come  to  Lortmana^  we  fmd  a  somewhat  ditTercnt  stale  of 
dng«  from  the  rest  of  the  South.  So  small  a  part  of  her  population 
inative  and  kindred,  and  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  this  state, 
t  cannot  be  wondcre*!  she  is  far  behind.  Latterly,  however,  a  better 
ct  dawns.  Iler  groat  city,  y^ete- Orleans,  finds  that  in  the 
race  for  power  and  position,  she  will  be  distanced  by  North- 
fcompetition,  unless  cilbrts  equally  herculean  are  put  forth.  She 
make  these  efforts,  and  the  best  guaranties  for  it  are,  tlial  a  com- 
•  tfl  now  organized  there  for  the  eonatruetion  of  a  rail-road  across 
timufi  of  Tehuantepee,  and  active  interest  is  taken  in  a  road  to 
n.  Miss.,  and  other  similar  enterprises. 
It  was  my  intention,  fellow-eitiicons,  to  have  carried  out  ttiis  sub* 
with  many  inu^reating  deUiils  and  stJitistics ;  but  I  have  been  in- 
Bpbed  in  the  midst  of  it  by  a  severe  attack  of  indisposition,  taat- 
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ing  throughout  most  of  the  short  timo  given  to  mo  by  the  socnetyfor 
prepn  ration. 

Was  1  wrong  then  in  saying,  that  no  son  of  the  South  need  hold 
down  his  lieud  when  hor  name  la  incntiuueU  t  Here  are  six  or  eight 
millions  of  people,  occupying  litWcn  states,  including  Kentutky  and 
Missouri,  who,  in  addition  to  the  supply  of  their  main  wants,  are 
furnishing  annually  upwards  of  JlOOiCWOjOOO  in  exportable  products 
to  the  imlion,  and  who  it  is  hut  fair  to  fsay,  in  the  last  half  century, 
have  produced  of  such  exportable  pruducls  >3, 01)0,000,000. 

How  has  this  money  been  expended?  Asit  your  artisans,  and 
manufacturers,  and  merchants,  your  rail-roads  and  hotels,  your  ship- 
owners and  builders,  and  sailors,  do  rot  all  of  these  know  what  cus- 
tomers the  South  have  been  to  them  t  Of  these  innumerable  products 
of  your  industry  which  1  see  scattered  with  such  a  liberal  bond 
Around  mc  here,  how  many  arc  destined  for  southi-rn  markets?  And 
would  not  the  closing  of  these  markets  bo  a  greater  calamity  to  you 
llmu  a  war  with  all  of  Europe  combined? 

I  suppose,  in  the  season  just  closed,  which  has  seen  your  hotels  all 
crowded  to  their  doors,  that  at  least  50,000  Bouthcrncrs,  or  those 
supportoJ  at  the  South,  have  been  travelling  at  the  North,  for  plea- 
sure, for  health,  A:c.  Supposing  each  one  of  these  to  have  expended 
but  $300,  there  is  an  aggregate  of  $15,000,000,  which  your  people 
have  derived  from  our  travelling  propensities  in  a  single  year! 
What  is  the  gross  amount  of  your  various  products  consumed  by 
tUB,  is  almost  impossible  to  be  given.  The  figures  would  astound  you 
if  they  were. 

Tliu  South  has  erer  been  fondly  attached  to  the  ITnion,  and  the 
land  which  claims  the  author  of  the  Declaratiun  of  American  Inde- 
pendence, and  the  Father  of  the  llcpublic,  both  as  fier  own,  has  never 
been  wanting  in  chivalrous  devotion  to  tlmt  Union.  Taking  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  revolutiormry  war,  and  supposing  the  average  period 
of  entislnicnt  was  about  the  same  for  all  the  years  at  the  North  and 
at  the  Suuth,  it  will  be  found  that  in  the  first  five  years,  or  from  1775 
to  1780,  when  the  war  wub  chirjhf  at  llie  Norih^  the  southern  States 
supplied  each  year  about  tmc-thirti  the  whole  number  of  enlistments, 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  war  extended  iou/Auvm/ and  became  general, 
the  sniithcm  States  mpidly  advanced,  supplying  one-half^  and  for 
1780,  '81, 'y2,  'iiS,  more  tJian  one  ftal/  of  aii  tJte  eiiiijitmcntJt  afaoldien  ! 
In  the  late  war  with  Mexico,  whilst  the  North  supplied  but  22,136, 
the  South  supplied  43,21!I,  or  twice  as  many  eflijctive  men. 

I  will  not  pause  t^>  enumerate  the  statesmen  and  philosophers, 
the  generals  and  scholars,  who  have  come  from  tins  quarter,  and 
whose  fame  belongs  to  ibv.*  nation.  The  heritage  of  their  glory  and 
renown  should  be  prized  for  ever. 

It  is  sometimes  said,  tlmt  the  South  Is  deficient  in  military  strength* 
Can  that  people  be  very  weak  at  home,  who  have  contrihutfd,  as 
I  liave  whown,  so  much  to  the  wars  of  their  country,  and  who  gave 
the  commanden-in-chief  in  alt  of  the  wars  we  have  had — the  rcvo- 
liitiuii,  the  war  of  1815,  the  late  war  with  Mexico, — Woslungton, 
Judison,  Taylor,  Sootti 
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^Hiese  are  the  people,  rellow-c'itizcnii,  whom  the  course  of  your  po> 
litddans,  demagogues,  Ul-aUvised  citizeua.  and  eveu  many  of  the  bet- 
ter classes  among  jou,  have  for  the  lust  ton  years  been  cstrnnging 
from  their  fellowe^hip  willi  you,  and  unibittering  by  provucatluiis  imd 
UitnU,  which  eoulU  not  be  en'diirod  patiently  by  tlic  tamest  and  luost 
»ervilti  wretches  upon  lartti,  niucli  leas  by  u  bruvy,  impetuous,  aud 
chivalrously  honorable  people — sensitive  to  the  slightest  wrong, 
jRencrously  reciprocating  kindnesses — cognizant  of  their  rights  and 
tJicir  duties,  and  brave  onmigh  to  defend  tlic  one,  and  just  enough  to 
observe  the  other,  in  all  of  their  relations  with  their  fellow  men. 

I  am  aware  ihis  is  a  delicMfi  subject,  and  you  must  not  suppose  I 
shall  be  so  far  wanting  in  propriety  as  to  carry  it  out  at  any  length 
upon  tMa  occasion,  lu  the  connection,  however,  it  was  but  a  soiemn 
July  to  refer  to  it. 

The  total  value  invested  in  slave  property  ut  the  South,  cannot  be 
much  short  of  $200,000,000 ;  and  tf  wo  suppose  the  value  of  planta- 
lions  and  all  improvements  dependent  thereou  to  be  as  much  more, 
webtve  $4,000,000,000,  a  sum  one-third  us  great  us  the  whole  foreign 
trade  of  the  nation  with  all  countrii"*,  in  exports  and  imports,  and 
rfr^xports,  from  tiie  revolution  to  the  present  time,  addtd  tenjethtr 
m  (wi«  ijrtat  tolumn  ! 

U'l  the  North  then  almlo  the  spint  which  is  doin«  so  much  to  cn- 
djinger  the  I'nion,  and  which  has  induced  the  Southt^rn  States  calmly 
In  contemplate  its  dissohilion  as  a  thing  which  their  &tern  necessities 
BMiT  very  8tx)n  imperiously  dictate  to  them.  Several  of  these  States 
'fcve  already  convened  in  primary  assembly,  to  deliberate  upon  this 
"^[loomy  alternative. 

As  a  man  solemnly  responsible  to  God  for  his  actions  and  his 
vord»,  I  say,  with  my  hand  upon  my  heart,  if  the  agitation  of  thia 
tfape  qufxtion  be  longer  continued  in  Congress,  all  the  power  on 
tarth,  not  the  bayonet,  nor  the  cannon,  nor  fleets,  and  navies,  and  &r> 
'•rfes  can  keep  the  Union  together.  Tlie  fiigheat  and  holiest  of  all  laws 
fcrbid^  it — that  of  WLF-nKKEStTt  and  flKi.F-fBOTEonoN.  No  other  law 
CKB  be  recognized  by  us ;  and  a  ttrparatt  eonftderation  will  be  formed, 
for  which  there  are  at  the  South  all  the  resources  of  wealth,  and  power, 
tnd  opuk'ucc ! 

Ood  grant  there  may  never  be  such  a  dire  alternative.    Gentlemen, 

i  U3  irultivale  a  better  spirit  for  each  other,  intermixing  and  associate 

terms  of  iriendlinesa,  and  reciprocating,  in  the  exchanges  of 

a<ttry  andourentorpriac; — mindful  of  the  glorious  old  times  of 

npublie,  when  our  fathers  at  Bunker  Hill,  York  Town,  or  New- 

trteaoB,  or  in  all  of  the  perilous  period"*  of  our  history,  stood  ahnul- 

rtoshoaJder,  and  breast  to  breast.  With  sucha  concord  of  heart  and 
wliat  a  nation  have  wb  made  of  thi^i,  and  what   madmen 
!  YOU  to  urge  its  inevitable  destnicfvtn  / 

A.lrc«dy  do«4  our  empire  extend  over  a  domain  wider  than  that  of 

'  cCanftrs  in  ihoir  proudest  days  of  conquciit.     From  the  Nlnnd  of 

«s»»,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  on  Ih^  northern 

Pwafie;    from    the  Aristook  valley  to  the  Bay  of  San   Diego,  iha 

nion  extends  ita  leviathan  proportious.    The  inhabitants  of  these 
11  VOL.  n. 
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extreme  points — more  distant  apart  than  the  (?ld  and  the  new  world 
on  the  usual  routes  of  travel — are  brothers  and  feUow-citizena,  under 
common  laws  and  with  a  common  destiny.  It  \s  as  though  the 
Shetland  Islands  anil  the  Bosphorus,  Siberia  and  the  gates  of  llerou* 
lea,  were  made  the  outposts  of  an  empire  which  enihraocd  the  whok 
of  Europe.  For  such  an  empire,  Alexander  and  Ca'sar  sighed  in 
vain,  and  Napoleon  deluged  the  world  in  blood! 
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And  now  comes  a  narration  calculated  more  than  any  other,  in  this 
book  of  extravagances,  to  give  one  bad  dreams,  or  night-mare,  or  other- 
wise disagreeably  atlect  a  person  of  delicate  nerve,  reading  allcr  can- 
dle-light, ("hristianity  bids  ur  forgive  our  enemies  ;  which,  of  course, 
is  the  lost  thing  to  be  luoked  for  from  Pagans,  especially  Pagans 
given  to  roasting  and  devouring  TehonjHils ;  and  our  author  bodod 
no  good  to  himself  ill  the  care  taken  to  save  him  from  mortal  wounds. 
Aiter  some  relation  of  his  foreboding:^,  which  we,  as  usual,  omit,  he 
resumes  liis  story : 

"At  dawn,  the  next  morning,  I  was  awakened,  and  ordered  in 
Tepeoohuatlan  to  leave  my  apartment;  the  usual  calabash  of  water 
and  maize  being  placed  outride  thm  time.  I  uiulerstuud  the  meaning 
of  tliu  few  words,  and  obeyed ;  but  when  without,  1  was  surprised  to 
see  the  door  lK>hind  firmly  secured.  My  first  conjecture  was,  that  1 
was  about  to  be  removed  ;  but  if  so,  why  was  my  allowance  brought 
to  Ibis  place  ?  All  doubts  were  soon  settled  by  the  departure  of  the 
men  without  showing  any  design  of  taking  me  with  them  ;  and  my  at- 
tention was  directly  after  drawn  towards  the  toocalli,  upon  and  alxtut 
which  wore  numerous  teopizfjui,  making  preparation  of  some  sort  for 
what  I  now  saw  must  be  the  ftatival  of  the  idol  Quetzacohuatl.  As 
the  day  udvanced^  for  the  first  time  I  saw  people  in  the  square,  in 
front  of  the  teocalU ;  aud  the  number  of  thi^se  gradually  increased,  until 
a  great  multitude,  composed  entirely  uf  the  common  classes,  occupied 
tbo  middle  apace,  numerous  coamatiis,  in  full  dress,  arriving  in  com- 
ponieft,  one  after  the  other,  and  helping  to  fill  tlie  court  beyond  ;  that 
nearest  me  as  yet  remained  untenanted.  By  sunrise,  both  the  former, 
extensive  as  they  were,  were  densely  crowded  with  spectators,  and 
about  that  time  a  strain  of  wild  music  from  the  palace  corridor  indi- 
ooted  that  the  Teocactxi  with  his  Teocitli  and  the  Mcif^uet,  were  issuing 
finth.  The  hum  of  voices,  cries  and  laujihter  in  the  square  now 
OBMcd,  and  all  eyes  turned  in  one  direetiun.  The  procession  was 
d4ipd  to  pass  !>ut  a  few  yards  from  my  cage,  and  1  thus  obtained  a 
Uk  view  of  tlvv  pageant.  In  front  came  a  rank  of  TeocitU^  bearing  in 
AMrfcMuisdenaer  lances,  adorned  at  the  top  with  turts  of  brilliant 
fc^Hs;  ikey  wore  close  trowsers,  or  rather  leggins,  so  richly  em- 
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broidered  and  studded  with  golden  ornaments,  that  the  principal  mar 
terial  was  not  distingaishnhlc;  mantles  of  gay  colors,  tVhigi'-d  with 
gold,  hung  in  numerous  folds  from  their  shoulders,  and  on  their  bared 
arms  and  around  their  nceks  appeared  bracelets,  armlots  and  ooUare, 
set  thickly  with  jewels;  and  in  addition,  on  the  heads  of  some  rested 
open-work  circlets,  interwoven  with  tall  and  variegated  plumage, 
lliey  were,  with  scarce  na  exeeption,  wull  made  men,  and  their  erect 
carriage  aud  whole  bcariug  IndicttteU  boldness  ftud  pride  in  no  slight 
degree. 

"  Immediately  sAer  this  group,  the  king  was  borne  in  a  h'tter,  cot- 
ered  with  ptate.s  of  gold,  and  overhung  by  a  canopy  of  feathers  and 
crimson  stufT,  upon  the  shouhltTs  of  fight  coriyMW.  His  countenance 
wu  rtrongly  marked,  and  mther  impleasing,  in  spile  of  the  smile  with 
which  he  spoke  to  the  nnblos  near  him.  lie  eat  sidowaya  on  the 
edge  of  the  palanquin,  his  fectj  upon  which  were  feathered  boots  of 
soft  skins,  hanging  negligently  over ;  his  robe  was  bordered  with 
pearls,  aud  bracelets,  amulets  and  collar  were  so  studded  with  pre- 
cious stones,  that  each,  but  for  diversity  of  tints,  would  have  appeared 
carved  from  a  single  enormous  gem.  He  wore  no  bead-dress,  the  hair 
being  simply  drawn  back  and  bound  with  the  red  ribbon  of  dislincUon; 
but  in  his  ears  were  pendauts,  and  attached  to  the  lower  lip  n  green 
ring,  probably  of  emerald  :  in  place  of  a  gocptre,  he  held  a  bunch  of 
fresh  (lowers,  with  which  he  toyed  as  a  lady  does  with  her  fun.  I 
have  never  seen  a  countenance  and  figure  in  which  ferocity  and 
moHcuIine  rigor  were  so  strangely  mingled  with  etVumiuacy  and 
voluptuousness. 

"Ilis  bearers,  the  caci<[U4s,  were  attired  much  in  the  same  manner 
IS  the  Teocitiig^  already  described,  except  that  their  mantles  were 
embroidered  less  with  gold  lh.in  feathers,  and  none  were  adorned  with 
jewelled  collars  or  bracelets,  unless  of  simple  metal;  and  aa  these  ap- 
peared, so  did,  with  little  variation,  the  remainder  of  the  procession,  to 
the  number,  probably,  of  three  or  four  hundred,  the  TeocitU  taking 
precedence  of  the  caciques,  and  following  in  the  rear  or  walking  at  the 
ride  of  the  Teocacijcfs  litter.  Otherwise,  no  formal  order  was  ob- 
•erved,  the  greater  portion  forming  groups,  the  members  of  which 
chatted  among  themselves  as  they  advanced.  The  nnisic  had  been 
left  behind,  and  at  an  easy  j)ace  the  gurgeons  tbr^mg  moved  by  and 
filled  the  nearer  and  more  elevated  court,  the  rnyiil  palaii(|uiii  being 
'loposited  on  a  platform  or  throne  in  the  midst.  As  soon  as  this  was 
done,  the  whole  multitude  prostrated  themselves,  and  the  QoautatH* 
beyond  performed  the  customary  act  of  homa(*c  by  touching  the 
grwund  with  the  right  hand,  and  carrTi-ing  the  loft  to  the  mouth. 

"  I  had  been  so  Oixupicd  with  watching  these  proceedings,  that  not 
until  now  did  Atloe^s  threat  recur  to  my  mind,  and  the  more  I  mused 
of  the  matter  the  more  was  I  inclined  to  think  tliat,  knowing  ray 
horror  of  their  human  sacriftees,  he  or  hrs  su[>eriors  had  fallen  upon 
this  means  of  torment ;  but  I  determined,  at  whatever  cost  to  my  fcol- 
ittgi.  to  be  a  calm  spectator  of  the  event  which  no  aol  of  mine  could 
ftTert,  and  so  disappoint  their  malice. 

"The  copper  drums  on  the  summit  of  the  teocalli  were  now  loudly 
beaten;  these  drums  give  out,  when  struck,  a  sonorous  clang,  and 
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beaten  in  imtson,  resemble  in  pitch  and  continuance  the  roar  of  a  vast 
gong.  In  lliis  roar  the  i)coplo  be-low  joined,  ohantinj;  a  hymn,  as  I 
8Uppui>c,  tiip  first  words  of  each  couplet  of  which,  (*  Tuluma  hnlukt^ 
or  some  such  miintclligible  jargon,)  from  the  frequency  of  tht  repeti- 
tion, WLTi-  laslingly  Impressed  on  niy  Tuemory.  At  the  same  time,  I 
noticed  the  crowd  tu  bo  violently  agitated  bore  and  there,  and  opening 
into  rings,  in  much  the  Kame  manner  tluit  little  whirls  iudent  the  sur- 
face of  swift  water.  I  climbed  tu  the  top  of  the  aviary  to  discover 
their  menning,  and  looking  down  Into  the  nearest  circle,  descried  a 
man  nuked  and  armed  with  a  short  knife,  with  which  he  wounded 
himself  in  the  legs  and  brea^it,  and  wherever  au  incision  was  made^ 
thruHt  in  tOmrpeiied  recdB,  through  which  the  blood  then  r^i.  It  was 
a  disgustinfj  spectacle ;  ihc  contents  of  the  pierced  veins  from  some 
parts  trickling  in  slow  drops,  while  from  otjiers  it  spouted  forth  in 
Utin  red  jets;  and  round  the  funatict  those  adjacent  danced  hand  in 
hand,  chanting,  and  urging  him  on  to  fresh  inflictions.  1  descended 
quickly,  and  hud  scarwiiy  done  so,  when  a  loud  shout  was  act  np,  and 
id]  faces  turned  siniultaneoui^ly  towards  tiic  pyramid.  Looking  also 
ill  that  direction,  1  bihcld  what  would  have  aroused  and  sharpened 
every  faculty  of  observation,  had  any  been  then  dormant.  On  the 
platform,  at  the  foot  of  the  gigantic  idol,  and  in  front  of  a  semicircle 
of  soldiers,  beyond  whom  alhroiig  of  Uopixqm  were  visible,  stood  Don 
Lucas,  naked  to  the  wais^t,  and  c^irr^ring  on  his  bare  arm  a  shield,  and 
in  hif*  right  bond  a  short  spear,  lie  looked  around  searcbingly,  with- 
out doubt  in  the  hope  of  seeing  me  somewhere,  and  I  at  once  called  to 
him  loudly,  but  ray  words  must  have  been  drowned  in  the  tumult, 
those  closest  only  paying  any  attention,  and  turning  with  fierce  faces 
and  geMures  at  the  f^ound  of  my  voice.  Immediately  aA.er,  the  semi- 
circle widentjd,  and  six  warriors,  armed  in  similar  fashion,  entered,  and 
Httucked  hitn  in  a  body,  while  so  deep  a  silence;  f«ll  upon  the  con- 
course, that  the  clatter  of  the  spears  parried  upon  the  sliields  could  dis- 
tinctly bo  heard,  interrupted  only  at  ijiterrals  by  cries  and  yells,  as 
wouinIs  were  givou  or  recL>ived.  Lucas  1  knew  to  be  brave  aa  man 
Could  be ;  but  against  such  odds,  CDluebled,  probably,  by  conhnoment, 
and  with  unfamiliar  weapons  in  his  hands,  I  had  no  hope  of  his  suo- 
CC8S.  Still,  he  repcateJly  turned  aside  the  thrusts  of  nis  ai^sailauts, 
and  with  a  despairing  fury  more  than  once  scattered  them  before  hia 
impetuous  (Jmrgc  ;  butlcMuIdsce  he  was  bleeding  last,  and  momenta- 
rily growing  weaker,  while  the  remaining  four  pressed  ujKin  him,  aod 
the  conflict  accmcd  rapidly  drawing  to  an  end.  He  must  have  Iteen 
fully  aware  of  the  tcrrildr  fate  awaiting  him,  for  now  that  all  hope  was 
gone,  if  any  had  boon  at  the  first  cht^rishcd,  ho  suddeidy  pi^rfitrn^cd  a 
fi-at,  tliL'  whole  object  of  which  was,  undoubtedly,  to  fruslrato  one 
portion  ot  tlie  enjoynifut  of  the  human  demons,  by  causing  tho  extinc- 
tion of  life  la-fwrn  his  body  should  pass  into  tlio  hands  of  the  TopiU 
leiin$  for  a  saiTifice.  With  one  last,  wild  cflbrl,  he  drove  the  Topeco- 
hu&tlans  back,  turned  abruptly,  ran  to  the  verge  of  the  terrace,  and 
threw  himself  headlong  to  the  platform  beluw.  This  was  the  work 
of  an  instant,  and  the  next  a  howl  of  rage  arose  from  every  side, 
while  those  above  crowded  to  the  edge  from  which  he  had  just 
leaped. 
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"  I  hoped,  and  prayed  from  my  heart,-  tliat  he  might  ho  dead  and  be-  ' 
yond  the  reach  uf  farther  torment;   but  when  a  parly  of  tropixquU 
hastily  desccndod  and  raised  bim,  I    shuddered  to  perceive,  by  their 
gestures  of  satisfaction,  that  life  still   rcmnintid ;  and  of  that   I  had 
presently  thrilling  proof. 

*'  The  sbattrurcd  ho<ly,  instead  of  being  carried  to  the  foot  of  the 
idol,  was  borne  swiftly  to  the  ledge  above,  and  with  unspeakable  fas- 
cmation  ray  eyes  wutt'hed  every  action,  without  power  to  turn  away 
or  cliw&— a  lascination  horrible  in  the  extreme,  and  for  wliieh  I  have 
DO  way  of  aecountinp.  Four  teopixqni  grasped  each  an  arm  or  leg; 
the  remnants  of  hia  clothing  wore  stripped  off;  his  Inmk  stretched, 
fiice  upwards,  on  the  altar,  and  the  head  held  bjick  and  down  by  a 
fifth  ;  then  came  a  swift  blow  with  a  knift;,  a  struggle.,  and  a  cry.  of 
m'.»rtal  agony  bo  piercing  and  protracted,  that  it  seemed  to  pieree  and 
petrity  my  very  soul,  and,  tor  cxee-ssive  horror,  !  hiid  no  words  even 
to  pray.  All  was  frantic  uproar  below;  and  this  became  stunning, 
wht-n  ilia  TopilUzin  hold  nlitft  a  reeking  heart,  and  from  the  unwiuth 
lips  of  the  idol— to  which,  as  ulrciidy  said,  a  grooved  channel  led  from 
the  surface  of  the  altJir— rlripped  fresh  gore,  which  the  soldiers,  on 
ilie  next  lower  platform,  struggled  to  catch  each  in  the  patm  of  his 
hand,  and  sop  up  with  the  moiith. 

'■  What  afterwards  occurred  I  do  not  know,  for  at  last  my  nature 
cfudd  endure  no  more;  and,  faint,  sick,  and  dizzy,  I  rd eased  my  mia- 
tilning  hold  of  the  bar:*,  tunied  away,  fell  fhit  on  my  face  in  the  grass, 
uui  with  my  bands  closed  both  eyes  and  ears  to  all  that  wuh  going  on 
without. 

"  When  this  fii-st  paroxysm  had  passed,  and  T  sat  «p  upon  the 
pround,  the  multitude  wa<i  fast  dispersing,  and  the  king  and  court 
had  already  retired.  While  slill  listlesslj*  gazing  out,  a  company  of 
Coamatlis  went  by,  among  tlu^  last  of  whom  I  recftginzed  Atloe.  As 
\a»  eyes  met  ininc,  he  spoke  a  word  or  two  to  his  fellows,  and  tlioy 
til  returned  before  the  aviary.  un<I  calling  to  a  couple  of  men  who 
carried  a  bundle  rolled  in  matting  on  their  shoulders,  the  burthen  was 
■et  down,  on  end,  close  to  the  grating,  and  the  envelope  removed, 
wlwn  I  beheld  the  citrpse  of  Don  Maria, — a  tranM'erse  gash  and  deep 
hiillow  in  the  left  breast.  This  I  saw  at  a  glance  ;  and  burying  my 
b^'  i\.p\\n  in  my  palms,  fled  away,  pursued  by  tho  jeering  laughter 

"  the  ftpcctat'tra. 

"  I  was  little  less  than  crazed :  and,  a-s  a  natural  consoqucnw  uf  the 
rtolent  excit*!ment  and  subsequent  exposure  fur  the  remainder  of  the 
'ay  to  a  tropical  sun,  a  delirious  fever  ensued,  through  which  an  iron 

otiKtttution  alone  carried  me  safely,  roughly  used  as  I  suppose  1  was 
;the  illness,  to  judge  from  the  place  wherein  I  returned  to  cou- 
,  and  mv  after  treatment" 
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TUB  BABLY  TIMCB  OP  TEXAS. 

The  circumstnnees  of  the  fwllowiiig  story  have  been  thought^  by 
those  to  whom  they  have  been  narrated,  worthy  of  a  more  perma- 
nent reoord  than  existed  in  the  memory  of  the  narrator.  Whether 
this  lie  HO,  or  not,  two  material  things  of  interest  will  be  wanting: 
the  warmth  and  vividness  of  y>«r«onu/ narration,  and  an  ac^juauitance 
with  the  scenes  and  personn  introduced.  The  part  of  Texaa  where 
th«y  occurred  was,  at  llic  period,  in  tlie  chrysalis  state  of  Rfttlement, 
and  full  of  the  excitement  which  precedes,  in  all  newly  settled  couu- 
tries,  8  quiet  conformity  to  the  regular  sway  of  the  law.  In  the 
commotions  invariably  produced  in  the  initiatory  stages  preceding 
the  settlement  of  a  now  country,  wns  intermingled,  as  a  type  of  the 
times,  a  disposition  in  all  men  to  exercise  the  priviIo#;c  of  making 
and  executing  the  laws.  Whether  this  arises  from  the  fact  uf  men's 
minds  being  in  a  feverish  excitement,  growing  out  of  the  successive 
steps  of  settlement,  and  in  no  condition  to  aw.'iit  the  guarded  steps 
of  the  law  ;  or  whether  the  limca  actually  require  a  speed  and  quick- 
ness of  retribution  to  follow  upon  the  ht'cls  of  the  offence,  or  not,  it 
is  quitti  certain  that  in  all  now  C'>nimunlties,  a  resort  to  Lynch  hto 
is  not  only  tolerated  with  complacence,  incomprehensible  to  the  quiet 
citizens  of  we!l  organized  comninntticH,  but  is  looked  to  with  a  spe- 
cies of  ajiprobation,  which  is  no  bad  proof  that-,  thouph  repugnant  to 
all  idea  of  letjal  liberty  and  security,  it  is  nevcrtholesa  an  extreme 
remedy,  suifahU  to  the  vntuus  immedicahiU,  to  which  it  is  usually 
applied.  In  the  yc^r  183-  the  county  of  Hra/oria  presented  a  Kcejie 
of  excitement  and  concision,  in  striking  contrast  U>  the  quiet  condition 
of  its  present  law-loving  and  law-abiding  citizens.  The  monetary 
crash  which  hud  occurred  in  the  United  States,  and  with  particular 
severity  in  some  of  the  Southern  States,  had  carried  to  that  Kl  Dorudo 
of  bankrupts  and  debtors,  a  class  of  population  at  no  time,  and  un- 
der no  circumstances,  very  well  disposed  to  maintain  the  quiet  and 
peaceful  administration  of  the  bws.  At  the  time  to  which  allusion 
18  now  made,  a  widow  lady,  whose  husband  had  died  the  preceding 
summer,  lived  upon  what  was  callevi  the  Kidge-road,  connecting  two 
towns  in  that  c^tunty  which  shall  be  nameless.  Tliis  lady  wa.-*  the 
mistress  of  a  servant  oC  noted  truthfulness  and  fidelity,  whom  she 
sent  out  one  Saturday  evening  to  gather  muscadines.  The  muscadine 
is  a  fargc  wild  grape  which  grows  in  the  bottoms  of  the  little  creeks, 
and  in  the  head^<  of  hollows.  Taking  mot  in  the  earth,  this  vine  will 
frequently  mount  to  the  lop  of  lofty  trees,  and  cover  them  with  a 
thick  umbrella-shaped  net-work  of  vines  and  leaves.  It  is  a  vine 
reaemblini;  the  famed  scuppomong,  from  which  such  excellent  wine  is 
made  at  the  South.  An  old  dwarf  of  an  iron-wmxl  tree,  covered  with 
muscadines,  grew  upon  the  side  of  the  road,  and  overhung  it,  in  the 
heat!  of  a  hollow  which  made  off*  from  the  road  at  right  angles.    This 
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K»d  w»«  called  the  Kidge-road,  in  contradistinction  from  the  valley 
load,  and  because  the  water  which  fell  into  it  frcrj^ueiitl)*  parted  com- 
pfttiy  in  the  middle,  and  »oughl  the  Gulfiu  opposite  directions.  This 
faithful  boy,  Bob,  had  but  just  saiely  ensconced  himself  among  the 
riDes,  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  and  was  pulling  the  grapes,  when  he  dis- 
covered a  gentleman  on  hi»rsebju;k  ride  immediately  under  the  tree 
on  the  way  to  town.  Some  short  time  alWwanls  ho  discovered  a 
pedcatrlim  piimning  the  flame  rond.  When  he  had  approached  nearly 
under  the  tree  in  which  Bob  was  ao  securely  hid,  he  stopped,  and 
picked  up  what  appeared  to  be,  and  what  afterwards  proved  to  be, 
a  pocket-book  containing  money  in  bank  bills  to  a  considerable 
amount.  Bob  had  not  previously  seen  it.  The  pedestrian  had  on  a 
broad-brimmod,  white  fur  hat,  and  wore  a  red  ftannel  shirt  and  cor- 
duroy pantaloons.  ITis  features  were  striking,  and  he  had  a  full  view 
of  them.  He  opened  the  pocket-book,  carefully  examined  it,  took 
fi<om  it  what  appeared  to  be  a  roil  of  bank  bilds,  folded  it  up  again 
carefully,  gave  a  ku^en  and  scrutinizing  glance  up  and  duwn  the  road, 
laid  the  pocket-book  in  the  road,  hastily  passed  down  the  hollow  un- 
der the  tree,  and  was  hoou  out  of  sight.  Pursuing  the  course  ho 
took,  he  would  reach  the  voUcy  road  in  seven  or  eignt  mile»,  which 
he  ouuld  quietly  pass  along  into  town.  Stricken  with  terror  and 
•lami,  of  course,  was  the  faithfti]  boy.  Should  the  owner  return, 
whom  he  did  not  doubt  was  the  horseman,  nothing  appeared  more 
natural  to  Bob,  thim  iimi  he  would  be  taxed  with  purloining  the  mo- 
ney. AVhilc  intent  upon  the  obvious  danger  attending  his  situation, 
and  the  noise  of  the  steps  of  the  departed  thief  upon  the  dry  and 
crisp  leaves  had  scarcely  died  away.  Bob  discovered  another  person, 
with  A  small  bundle  on  his  siioulder,  on  foot,  also  going  into  town. 
He  came  up  to  where  the  pocket-book  was  lying,  picked  it  up  na- 
tarally  enough,  and  puriaued  his  way,  e.xanxining  ita  contents  as  he 
walk^  along.  He  bad  nut  gone  more  than  a  hundred  yar<lH,  when 
be  was  met  by  tJie  returning  owner.  It  was  still  in  the  hniKls  of  the 
lieBtriaa,  An  inquiry  and  altercation  ensued,  attended  with  high 
onk  and  violent  gesticulation  ;  and  while  engi^ed  in  the  dispute, 
rider  turne^l  his  horse  and  they  both  proceeded  together  towards 
own.  The  town  at  that  time  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Regutatort. 
le  captain  of  the  Hegulators  was  one  of  the  moat  singular  men 
I  ever  knew,  lie  was  a  married  num,  and  had  a  daughter  just 
wn.  I  knew  him  well,  and  was  intimate  in  his  family.  He  wq« 
naturally  a  bad  man,  but  he  bad  acquired  bodnem  in  a  certain 
Ho  was  a  mati  of  desperate  courage :  eool  in  danger,  and 
\y  beyond  all  influence  of  fear.  He  was  singular  in  this  respect, 
i  one  tutif  of  bi^  h-tV  eye,  in  paroxysms  of  rngOf  assumed  a  deeper 
ie,aiid  iioiiuired  a  wdor  perceptibly  ditferent  from  the  clear  blue  of  the 
ler.  He  was  a  tall  man,  hut  extremely  muscular  nevertheless. 
daughter  had  the  most  wonderful  influence  over  him,  whije  his 
fe  apparently  had  none.  What  was  not  the  least  singular  in  his 
Wr  and  conduct,  while  in  his  family,  or  while  enjoying  the 
_  leadure^  of  social  intercourse,  he  was  never  without  a  tenpenny 
Bail  in  hia  bands.     Strange  as  this  may  appear,  it  is  strictly  true. 
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Tlus  naii  was  cunnuctod  in  a  siiigulur  manner,  what  I  waft  never  fully 
ooHbled  to  unravoJ  unlU  luauy  years  after  hb  dealli,  with  some  pa*- 
uge  in  the  history  of  hJa  wife,  Oflcn  have  I  seen  her  shrink  hack 
abashed  ;  cfteu  have  I  seen  her  cower  under  its  raogio  intlut-wMj, 
whenever,  in  an  unguarded  Tnoment,  she  gave  way  to  any  unusual 
gayety,  in  which  she  but  seldom  indulged  :  her  hiis})and  would  quietly, 
but  significantly  draw  her  attention  to  it.  llie  spirit  of  her  gayety 
fled  in  a  moment.  'J'ho  only  ttiue  that  he  was  over  known  to  speak 
angrily  to  his  daughter,  was  upon  a  memorable  occasion,  when  ahe 
made  some  inquiry-  into  the  history  of  the  nail.  Uis  eye  changed 
ootor,  and  thu  lid  drooped,  and  he  spoi<o  a  sharp  and  bitter  word  to 
her,  which  scaled  her  lips  for  ever  on  that  subject,  lie  was  familiar- 
ly called  the  "colonel/'  ilis  then  name  was  Colonel  Catumonnt 
Teadriver.  He  had  removed  from  one  of  the  Southern  states  of  the 
Union,  and  was  tlien  opening  a  new  place  near  town. 

Another  singularity  was,  that  he  used  phrases  in  themselves  un- 
meaning, and  dilTerent  from  those  empluyed  by  other  men.  Bob 
was  iu  a  situation  by  no  means  enviable.  He  was  in  poasession  ofa 
secret  which  was  improjter  and  dijtquieting  to  keep,  and  by  no  means 
unattended  with  dangur  t**'  discU»8e.  He  and  his  mistress  may  pro- 
bably  have  greatly  magnified  his  dangerous  situation;  but  it  wa«  not 
improbable  at  all,  that,  in  thoac  troublous  times,  his  connection  with 
the  lost  money  might  have  constituted  a  shade  of  suspicion  sufficient 
to  have  provoked  a  resort  to  very  well-known  and  very  violent  mea- 
sures to  extort  the  truth.  It  wus  not  out  of  the  range  of  chances 
that  Bob,  if  he  meddled  in  the  matter,  might  be  brought  to  taste  the 
quality  of  the  aj»i>roved  method.  There  was  a  lawyer  in  town  who 
was  iu  the  habit  of  attending  to  her  legal  business.  The  widow  sent 
Bob  in  to  him  on  the  following  Tuesday,  fur  counsel  and  advice. 
When  Bob  reached  to^vn,  the  state  of  fact*  were  as  follows  : — The 
gentleman  who  had  lost  the  money  waa  a  resident  of  Kentucky,  then 
in  Texas  investing  his  money  in  lexas  lands.  He  had  accompanied 
the  supf>4:>!^ed  tinef  into  town,  the  one  accutjing  and  the  other  denying. 
Col.  Teadriver  Imd  been  Heoretly  applied  to,  to  settle  the  didieulty. 
It  was  a  ca-se  the  law  could  not  reach.  All  the  fart^  of  the  case  had 
been  submitted  to  the  appropiiate  committees.  They  had  taken  the 
ease  in  hand,  and  had  adjudged  the  party  ocm^ed  ffu'tlty.  His  name 
was  Carroll,  by  profession  n  schoolmaster ;  rcd-hcadcd  and  pug-nosed. 
llo  hail  been  dismissed  from  a  situation  Iwlow  for  dissipation,  and 
wa!i  then  on  hi**  way  to  town,  and  places  above,  in  search  of  a  school. 
When  Col.  Toailriver  firat  sow  Carroll  his  eye  was  observed  to  change 
eolur,  and  the  lid  to  droop.  The  stat^'mcnt  of  the  Kcutuckian  made 
lUi^liMik  viiry  dark  against  him.  'JTie  belief  of  the  Kentuckian  ia 
UayuUt,  wa»  firm  and  unfaltering,  His  ch-amcKa  of  conviction  gave 
yotel  ajul  coloring  to  his  te<;timony.  He  stated  that  he  had  tost  his 
MiVMy,  and  nwounted  very  rationally  for  the  way  in  which  it  was  lost.' 
Ha  Hiattnl,  tluit  immediat^dy  upon  discovi^ring  his  loss  which  was 
^^r  *  ri.i.^  of  Mume  seven  or  eight  miloo,  he  returned  in  ft-nrch  of  it. 
k-  »t  it  must  have  been  lost  in  the  last  hour ;    that  on  the 

r«««w  ••«  uvoidvovttred  hb  pocket-book  in  the  hands  of  Carroll,  who 
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Ried  it  hastily  upon  observing  his  tipprom-h;  lliut  when  qiies- 
i  la  regard  to  it,  he  mjinifeste<l  hf^itjiiify  und  ruJuotance  in  giv- 
ing U  up.  Upon  bcinp  ohargod  with  abatriioting  the  money,  he  had 
given  tho  strongest  indications  of  guilt;  hfid  Btammeied  ;  had  tnmed 
tshy  white;  made  cuntriidirtory  stuttmrnis;  Imd  hlustcrcd,  and 
then  had  shown  the  wliit^  feather.  CajToil  had  passed  tlirough  two 
commilttvs,  aud  had  confessed  his  guilt.  A  party  was  prepared  to 
itart  carjy  tho  noxt  morning  to  tho  place  where  he  said  he  liad  hid  tlie 
money.  Pardon,  in  the  event  of  fionfessiun,  had  been  promised  hiin. 
He  was  then  in  the  upj>er  room  of  the  tavern,  »-here  all  could  see  bini 
who  wished  ;  and  he  was  securely  chained.  He  excited  no  conipas- 
vion,  though  a  most  pitiable  object.  'llie  iTOwd  saw  the  villain  in 
his  looks.  All  thought  him  a  Imished,  but  a  talenlfrd  villain,  'llid 
aflajr  wm  matter  of  ianuliar  conversation  ;  it  was  the  subjiel  of  the 
mo6t  raigrosainf;  interest ;  tho  talk  at  every  corner  and  in  every  group. 
Hie  mnnner  of  Carroll;  his  ingenious  casuistry  ;  his  dovelopcment 
of  mind  ;  his  exhibitions  of  ekiJI  in  dt-feiice ;  his  hiph  powers  of  rea- 
■oning  upon  the  great  questions  of  popular  and  religious  controversy  ; 
Uie  reputed  ease  with  wliich  ho  baffled  ihe  arguments  of  the  country 
divines  who  plied  him  with  the  consolalinns  of  their  respectivo  creeds, 
fcf  he  waa  Afahdi»t :  these  were  the  themes  of  general  i-onverbalion, 
ud  generally  of  high  commendation.  'ITie  mental  develapineut 
w«»  certainly  a  new  thing  in  Carroll.     I  have  piuee  accounted  for  it, 

rn  the  grotmd  of  unnatural   intellectual  excitement,   pixjduced,  in 
OMt%  by  the  severe  bodily  suffering  which  he  liad  undergone,  so 
thftt,  in  ft  measure,  his  body  had  ceased  to  sufler;  that  the  ouppres- 
rion  of  tho  animal  nature,  the  effect  of  the  terrible  castigation  which 
be  had  received,  had  preternatural ly  evolved,  or  exalted  llic  mental. 
His  arguments  were  adorned  with  rich   imagery,  copious  illustra- 
tion, and  subtle  distinctions ;  his  thoughts  seemed  to  hum  and  breathe, 
though  under  a  cloud  of  dark  skepticism  which,  like  the  ghost  uf  Ban- 
quo,  would  not  down.     So  far  as  I  know,  these  powers  Were  never 
FMibecquontly  devclnpcd  in  him   in  anything  apprt^cliing  a  tithe  of 
ttbeir  present  vivacity.     The  effect  of  bodily  castigations  to  subdue 
llhe  animal  and  to  bring  out   the  intellectual  element  of  the  mixed 
lire  of  man,  may  be  the  reason  and  thu  rationale  >^hy,  in  ancient 
me*,  hair  shirts  were  worn,  greaves  of  irou  ujton  the  person  endur- 
|«d,  and  severe  castigations  voluntarily  iiiflictcd,  a  question  which  may 
\%ti  irtcresting  philosophical   investigatiuns.    It  may,  doubtless, 
(matter  of  surprise  to  the  sober  and  quiet  citizens  of  that  delight- 
bl  county  now,   as  it  may   eurpriBC  tho  citi-cens  of  ahiKjat  every 
f  ©ihnr  rr>imty,  to  learn  what  calm  indifference,  nay,  what  seeming  for- 
E  of  tho  utility  or  existence  of  sueli  a  thing  a«  the  regular 

»  :  :  '■.lion  of  justice-,  then  marked  the  public  judgment.  But 
Mkii  atate  of  the  public  mind  was  eharacteristic  of  the  period  of  time 
ro  which  I  now  refer.  It  was  eotemporaneous  with  the  Murretl  ex- 
raitement.  ITio  two  wei*e  made  to  hinge  together.  AVhen  llie  yellow 
Eftvcr  prevails  as  an  epidemic,  every  other  disease  seems  ini-liued  to 
|lim  into  it,  and  nwumc  its  typo.  So,  during  llie  Murrcll  excitement, 
'•very  crime  was  connected  with  it.     Carroll,  under  the  h^h,  had  con- 
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fcssed  himself  a  membor  of  that  fraternity.  He  had  cvon  furnished 
a  list  of  his  confederates.  He  hod  given  a  graphic  account  uf  iusUui* 
oea  of  suooessful  villany.  In  the  CAUse  of  Murrell,  he  was  a  very 
Othello.  He,  too,  had  his  "  hair-breadth  'scapes  in  the  imniiueat 
deadly  breach."  Hia  countenance  would  be  lit  up  with  a  sublime 
but  unearthly  animation  and  excitement  while  diJutiug  to  gaping  lie- 
teners  upon  these  fanciful  pictures  of  fictitious  crime.  Tlie  Aryu/o- 
tors  wore  under  a  oomplcto  syatem.  They  were  divided  into  three 
departments  or  committees  : — No.  I  was  the  inveMit^ating  commtt- 
toe,  iVo.  2  wa«  tliop«rft^mm<7  committee,  and  No.  3  was  the  executing 
committee.  U  watt  a  rule  of  the  order  that  these  several  committees 
were  independent  of  each  other.  No.  2  was  not  boimd  by  the  pro- 
mises of  No.  1  ;  No.  3  was  not  bound  by  the  promises  of  No.  2. 
This  rule  was  adopted  that  those  who,  upon  proper  investigation^  were 
fully  proved  to  belong  to  the  Murrell  gang  by  Committee  No.  2,  by 
whom  the  promise  of  pardon  had  been  held  out  to  extract  confession, 
might  safely  be  executed  by  Committee  No.  3,  which  was  under  no 
kind  of  obligation  to  observe  the  promises  of  Committee  No,  2.  The 
morale  uf  the  thing  wut«,  that  uiiy  man  who  was  so  intensely  debused 
and  wicked  as  to  b6  engaged  in  tlie  purpose  c^>tnmon]y  attributed  to 
Murrell,  had  no  just  claim  to  tlie  observance  of  the  comtiiuu  princi- 
ples of  justice  upon  the  part  of  any  member  of  the  community, 
against  whoso  peace  and  security  he  was  plotting  so  dangerously. 
Carroll  lia^I  made  liis  confcHsion  to  Committee  No.  2,  by  whom,  iu 
consideration  thercofj  he  had  been  promised  pardon,  and  was  now  in 
the  hands  of  Committee  No.  3  (or  execution.  He  did  not,  however, 
know  it.  Had  he  known  it,  it  might  have  been  a  damper,  doubtless, 
upon  his  liigh  exuberance  of  mental  jxiwer,  and  upon  the  sprightli- 
noas  of  his  prurient  fancy.  Very  soon  after  Cob  had  reached  town, 
he  was  struck  with  amazement  upon  beliolding  the  gentleman  with 
the  broad-brimmed  white  fur  hat,  flannel  shirt,  and  corduroy  breeches, 
a  calm  and  ^juiet  observer  of  the  course  of  events — externally  calm 
and  quiet  in  the  midst  of  the  general  excitement.  He  wa.s  the  best 
listener  in  town.  Ho  listened  to  every  body,  and  he  listened  to  every 
thing,  but  hut  lie  liimMlf  had  twtking  to  soy.  He  walked  in  an  ap|ia 
rent  trance.  He  would  get  out  of  every  body's  way,  and  from  every 
group  he  was  careful  not  to  be  the  last  to  depart.  A  meeker  or  a  more 
innocentnlookin^  man  did  not  sadden  the  town  with  a  more  demure  vis- 
age ;  he  seemed  i*j  be  the  walking  type  of  one  between  whom  and  earth, 
and  all  its  dclif^hts  and  pleasures,  the  last  link  had  been  broken.  Of 
him  truly  might  Moore  have  said — **HefeIt  likcone  who  treads  alone 
some  bancjuethall  deserted/'  Ho  looked  the  incarnation  of  the  sublime 
principle  of  the  Christian  faith,  not  to  lay  up  for  one's  self  '*  treasures 
upon  earth."  The  widow's  law^'ar  was  a  one-eyed  gentleman,  of  great 
•ugacity  and  unusual  |>owers  of  eloquence.  Physically  he  was  afiail 
man,  but  few  men  had  more  influence     He  was  feared,  and  conse- 

Suently  respected ;  for>  in  addition  to  courage,  his  ekupit'iiue  was  a 
ling  to  be  feared,  either  in  defence  or  prosecution.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  blemish  of  the  eye,  he  was  quitti  handsome,  and  hod  a 
very  feminine  appearauoe.    liis  one  eye  was  a  ball  of  fire,  and  his 
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thin  and  delicate  lips  were  wreathed  in  scorn  while  engaged  in  the 
eloquent  tjwk.  of  connecting  link  with  link  in  the  chain  of  testimony 
or  argument,,  to  tell  upon  the  fnte  of  nome  of  the  luckletts  sons  of 
crime.  He  beard  Bob's  story  jmtif  ntly  and  attentively.  At  the  close 
of  it,  his  breast  heaved  with  deep  and  painful  emotion.  He  ejacu- 
lated, "  The  tide  is  t*io  Ntix»ng  :  we  must  wait  on  Time."  He  des- 
palcJivd  a  messenger  for  Cnlunel  Teadriver.  When  llie  Colonel  ar- 
rived, and  was  twld  that  Carroll  was  innocent-,  liis  exclamation  wua, 
"Great  parted  creation  !"  When  told  that  red  flannel  shirt  and  cor- 
duroy breeches  was  the  guilty  parly,  his  exclamation  was,  "Great 
parted  creation  !^'  Thit;  was  the  Colonel's  usual  exclamation  when 
moved  by  any  sudden  and  sur[>risiug  information.  A  warm  contro- 
versy arose  between  Colonel  Teadriver  and  the  lawyer,  as  to  tlie 
proper  course  to  be  pursued  with  regard  to  Corduroy  pantaloons. 
**l  must  have  the  management  of  thai  demure  chap,"  said  the  Colo- 
nel ;  "  as  the  captain  of  I,  2,  and  y,  it  must  be  my  province  to  hand 
him  over  to  ihc  tender  mercies  of  No.  3."  "  Had  you  not  belter  pass 
him  through  the  sieve  of  the  three'?"  said  th«  lawyer.  "Well 
enough,"  said  the  Colonel,  a  little  abashed,  ^'  but  death,  without  judge 
or  jury,  would  not  be  too  good  for  such  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing.** 
The  lawyer  then  remarked  that  they  were  about  to  act  upon  testi- 
mony none  of  the  best.  "  Colonel,  it  is  negro  testimony  ;  and  another 
thing  you  muwt  remember,  Colonel — that  your  method  of  arriving  at 
the  truth  haa  not  been  the  most  successful  and  satisfactory  in  the  case 
of  Carroll.  The  Committee  must  have  hit  mme  blows,  to  moke  the 
foul  give  utterance  to  such  a  falsehood."  The  Colonel  wiuced  under 
this  remark,  for  subsequent  events  pioved  that  he  was  satisfied  CarroU 
was  guiltless  from  the  beginning,  and  that  it  never  was  his  intention 
to  permit  him  to  be  executed.  The  lawyer  continued,  "  Let  me  rule 
in  this  cose.  The  man  is  a  bad  man  :  that  can't  be  denied.  But  there 
«re  many  worse  men.  I  judge  him  not  to  be  wholly  corrupt,  by  his 
hanging  about  when  he  might  so  easily  have  escaped.     Tlie  fact  that 

Lie  seem^  to  bo  spell.bound,  by  an  interest  in  the  event  of  this  trial, 
nd  in  the  fate  of  Carroll,  whieji  seems  to  master  his  sense  of  pnidence 
nd  fear  alike — a  fascination  which  seerns  to  spring  from  the  better 
principles  of  his  nature,  binding  hliii  by  instinctive  interest  in  the  fate 
M'  one  whom  he  haa  so  cruelly  wionged — it.  in  his  tavor,  certainly." 
un  one  j)oint  the  Colonel  and  the  lawyer  were  at  issue,  llie  law- 
yer helieveti  that  the  worst  men  were  not  wholly  corrupt.  The  Colonel 
elieved  lh;it  the  best  men  were  hypocrites.     "Let  me  suggest  in  this 

Iwalter,"  said  the  lawyer.     "Let  us  play  experimenters  in  the  science 

lor  moral  phibtsophy.    Ix:t  us  make  Corduroy's  conscience  convict  him. 

1^1  succeed,  it  will  prove  my  theory.  If  I  fail,  it  will  prove  yours, 
us  put  Ciirrtdl  upon  his  trial  again  publicly.  Corduroy  will  ap- 
ear.  Do  you,  Colonel,  defend  Carroll.  Proclaim  your  conviction 
Hiat  Carroll  Uiitnocmt,  Proclaim  your  conviction  that  the  guilty  man 
"i  prest-nt.     Paint  his  guilt,  narrate  the  circumstances  of  the  theft, 

Itiid  I'll  warrant  Corduroy  will  give  in,  without   the   iuterveotioD  of 

[Committee  1,2  or  3." 

"Well,  Squire,  1  yield  to  you  in  this  matter  ;  hut.  great  parted  crtu- 
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tiott !  should  ho  escape  in  the  meiin  tiiue !  Ho  hiis  been  ihe  cauaft  of 
my  using  severe  measures  upoQ  an  innocent  man."  And  the  half  of 
the  Culuiierfi  eye,  in«teiid  of  growing  durk.  gave  a  gleam  of  satisfac- 
tion at  the  recoUettion.  He  felt  his  nail  in  his  pocket.  The  trial 
was  fixed  for  the  next  day.  Ilie  room  was  crowded,  as  usual. 
C-ordurt)y  was  there,  in  all  his  "down-trodden  deadnesa  of  mien,"  as 
Sidney  Smith  would  say :  hia  demure  quietness  of  assumed  abstrac- 
tion. The  CValonel  was  at  his  side,  when  he  oommenoed  his  harangue. 
He  stated  "he  was  f*'nrful  that  j^reut  injustice  had  been  done  to  Car- 
roll." Carroll  turned  upiin  him  a  quick  and  agitated  look.  It  beto- 
kened the  first  risings  tif  the  germ  of  revenge  whose  denouement  was 
80  fatal  to  the  speaker  e'er  the  next  year  ran  out.  He  said,  "  that 
if  ho  had  liecn  wrongfully  punished,  a  deep  atonement  was  due  him. 
If  any  person  in  this  assembly  has  had  the  means  of  rcseuing  an  inno- 
cent man  from  the  deep  severity  of  the  punishment  which  had  been 
inflicted  upon  Carroll,  the  hand  and  the  knife  were  now  close  together 
(and  the  Colonel  put  his  hand  in  his  bosom)  which  would  carry  to  Ail 
heart  the  doom  of  just  retribution." 

A.s  litis  aentenee  waa  pronounced  with  c-onsiderable  emphasis ;  that 
ball  of  fire,  !hc  one  eye  of  the  experimentiiit!:,  philosophic  lawyer,  was 
fixed  in  intent  gaze  upon  Corduroy.  He  evi<lently  quailed  under  it. 
*'lfany  man,"  continued  tlic  Ct)lonel,  '"has  been  base  enough  to  do 
the  deed,  and  attend  llie  proceedings  of  this  honorable  Commilleo.  and 
see  this  honorable  body  proceed  to  sentence  of  death  againat  an  innth 
cent  man,  without  using  any  means  to  prevent  so  foul  a  wrong,  he  did 
not  believe  he  could  escape  the  judgment  of  heaven;  he  waa  verj" 
Bure  be  couId  not  ejicai:^' judgment  from  bis  hand,  though  he  had  to 
puri^ue  hitri  to  the  coast  of  Madagoacar.  But,*'  cMintinued  llic  Colonel, 
"  what  is  the  use  of  multiplying  words  ^  I  know  that  there  is  svch  a 
man.  I  know  that  be  is  iu  this  room!  I  will  tell  him  something 
which  he  thinks  1  do  not  know.  He  who  stole  the  money  cantc  to 
tlie  pocket-book  before  Carroll.  Ho  stoml  in  the  road  ;  he  opened  it ; 
he  saw  tlm  roll  of  bills;  he  put  thein  in  his  pocket;  he  folded  the 
pocket-bonk  up  again,  and  replaced  it  in  the  road — passed  hastily 
down  a  hollow,  entered  the  valley  road,  and  eame  into  town.  I  tell 
that  man  that  confession  may  yot  save  his  life.  Now  1  wish  all  to 
hear  what  I  am  going  to  say.  1  bespeak  careful  attention.  You  soc 
this  knife,''  drawing  a  formidable  and  gleaming  weapon  from  his  bo- 
som. "  I  raise  It  alofl."  He  suited  the  action  to  the  word  ;  he  raised 
it  over  his  hoid.  *' If  this  guilty  wretch  docs  not  come  forward, 
lusknowlcdgc  his  guilt,  and  implore  pardon  before  my  arm  fnlU  to  my 
side,  the  very  moment  afterwartU  this  knife  shall  rcaeh  his  heart." 

His  arm  began  slowly  and  steadily  to  fall.  The  most  intense  ox- 
cilement  pervaded  the  BpcctatorM.  'i*he  eye  nf  the  lawyer  was  fixed 
with  intense  and  sfieciilalivc  intcre^st  upon  Curdurr>y.  llie  knife  eon- 
tinned  gmdually  to  full.  T\w  eyo  of  the  ('(rltiiicl  began  to  show 
nu»rc  distinctly  the  ehango  of  color  indicative  of  high-wrought  exrite- 
ment.  C<)rdui'oy  l>egan  to  show  the  tremor  of  guilt.  He  w>nlil  stand 
it  no  longer.  Before  the  knife  had  completed  llie  .■semicircle,  with  a 
conv-ulsivo  groan  and  agonising  cry,  Corduroy  fell  at  the  feet  of  the 
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Colooel.  A  gluAin  ofsaltsfaction  shot  across  the  visage  of  the  spocu* 
lative  lawyer.  It  Imd  gune  far  to  estalilish  liis  favurite  tlieory.  So 
intense  was  the  passiun  of  tlie  Colonel,  that  almost  invuluntarily,  so 
much  was  be  under  its  maddening  master^',  he  was  ubuut  to  plunge 
the  knife  into  the  body  of  the  falK'n  imm,  and  was  |)rGVentt'd  by  some 
friends  among  the  byt^tandors^  who  read  aright  llin  fell  purp4i5o  of  tlie 
inadiniui.  Ilia  first  words  of  recovery  were,  "  Great  parted'  crea- 
tion !"  This  broke  the  Rpell.  Some  laughed,  and  some  wopt.  Tlie 
Coimnittee  took  charge  of  Cordur^iy.  When  he  waK  taken  up,  he 
looked  wrinkled  with  age,  so  great  had  been  hh  mental  terror. 

By  decrees  the  room  beearne  nearly  empty,  (.^rroll  continued  to 
occupy  his  seat,  spoken  to  by  no  one,  disturbed  by  no  one.  All 
shunned  him,  bceau.se  he  Imd  been  wronged  by  all.  lie  wiish  living 
aiid  breathing  tnonument  of  shame  to  all.  A  thrill  of  revulsion  was 
i-atight  up,  and  ran  through  the  town.  C^rruU  continued  to  eit  the 
pictuie  of  blank  siupufaclion.  In  the  opposite  corner  wjt  the  Ken- 
tuckian,  plunged  in  the  wild  vortex  of  compunctious  visitings  of  con- 
science— gnawing  at  his  heart,  and  completely  unmanning  him.  Sud- 
di<nly,  seeming  to  recover  consciousness,  with  ejea  streaming  with 
tears,  he  rose  from  bis  seat  and  knelt  at  the  feet  of  Carrijll.  "  As 
God^a  my  judge,"  said  he,  "  it  shull  he  niatle  up  to  you."  Then,  after 
a  pause,  in  which  he  seemed  to  think  that  if  he  bad  the  spirit  of  a 
man^  it  had  been  too  deeply  shocked  and  driven  In,  to  look  lor  or  ex- 
peet  such  a  result,  he  added,  '^  if  it  is  in  my  power.  You  must  go 
home  with  me." 

Accordingly,  in  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  they  departed  for  Ken- 
tucky in  company.  Corduroy's  life  was  spared.  Ills  punishment 
was  the  severer,  because  lie  was  the  Kcape-goat  u|)on  which  the  ma- 
lignant spirits  of  the  town  wreaked  their  vungeance,  to  allay  (herel>y, 
in  a  measure,  their  own  guilty  tecling  of  shame  at  the  foul  wrong  they 
had  inHicti-'d  upon  Currull.  He  escaped  with  his  life,  but  that  was  all. 
He  was  ajtked  no  questions.  The  yellow  fever  of  Murrelism  died 
with  Carroll's  departure.  Tlie  false,  and  yet  extremely  plausible  con- 
fessions, which  hail  been  extractt^d  fium  Carroll,  under  the  agonizing 
torture  of  the  lash,  had  destroyed  allconfidcnee  in  any  coiifcjisiun  ob- 
tiuncd  in  timt  way.  And  it  gave  so  severe  a  blow  lo  the  jiower  of 
the  /?^yu/flA/rrf,  that  iht^y  became  as  suddi-nly  hjited  and  despised,  as 
they  li^d  bcfure  bt:en  feared  and  rei<>pected.  Amid  much  evil,  they 
ha>J  done  some  good. 

Some  time  during  the  ensuing  fall,  the  Colonel  was  found  dead 
near  a  creek,  not  mHny  miles  from  bis  place,  and  not  very  far  from 
the  scene  of  the  tbt-ll.  He  hiiJ  bot^n  ritUd,  or  [<i&toled.  Die  ball,  a 
remarkably  small  c»ne,  had  entered  his  right  temple.  1  wod  living  in 
the  town  at  the  time.  It  beuune  my  business,  in  the  course  of  time, 
to  wind  up  hi^  saHiiirs.  It  was  gt^nerully  believed  that  he  hnd  fallen 
i  victim  ti»  the  revenge  of  Carroll.  Tliere  were  some  eircunistancea 
kvoring  this  idea,  tlmugh  nothing  which  the  legal  tribunals  could 
toch.  It  wa.^  known  ihut  the  time  <if  f'urroll,  in  Kentucky,  wiw  ocou- 
Hed  constiintly  in  the  practice  ol*  pistol-shooting.  'Hie  lawyer,  whom 
Ibolicvod  to  have  l>con  a  pun:  man,  and  who  died  a  few  ye^irs  after- 
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wards  vr'iih  consumption,  made,  upon  one  oorasion,  a  singular  diselo- 
Buro  to  me.  He  said  that  he  was  present  when  Carroll  and  the  Colonel 
first  met,  previous  to  his  being  given  up  to  one  of  the  Committees. 
He  said  that  he  notiecd  obvious  mutual  recognition  ;  and  he  thought 
he  perceived  the  striclcen  sense  of  guilt  in  the  one,  and  the  gleam  of 
revenge  in  the  other.  As  administrator  of  the  estate  of  the  Colonel, 
two  very  remarkable  letters  fell  into  my  hands.  One  was  explana* 
tory  of  the  alfair  of  the  ten-penny  nuil,  and  the  other  1  will  here  give. 
The  first  has  interest  e»i»u<;h  to  be  reserved  for  another  occasion. 
This  one  indicates  the  peculiar  turn  of  the  Colonel's  mind.  It  had 
neither  date  nor  name,  but  was  in  the  Colonels  handwriting.  It  was 
as  follows : 

"  Deak  Grobob  : — T  should  not  have  thnught  that  yoa  wctc  in  cam«t. 
had  you  not  tnlJ  me  ho  in  ihe  letter  whic^i  you  wrote  me  on,  the  13ih.  1 
believe  thai  you  are  uot  jesting,  only  btcau&o  you  say  thot  you  ore  wriuus- 
Yuu  say  it  is  divitio  to  forgive.  Wonld  it  not  havo  been  more  merciftU  to 
have  cut  down  with  thii  first  offence,  nnd  render  forgivenew  unnecessary  T 
But  enough  of  this.  I  thought  that  I  hod  boen  ut  the  pains  to  (each  yoa 
better,  and  had  inculcated  in  you,  during;  the  long  intereuurse  of  friendship 
between  as.  better  feelings  and  better  principles  than  those  yon  seem  to 
entertain  in  your  coinmuuicatinn.  I  linrl  that  my  wise  tnstrurtions  and 
sage  counsels  have.  I  fear,  been  thrown  away.  Indeed,  the  matter  shakes 
my  faith  in  the  worth  and  excellence  of  the  sehonling  chmugli  wlilrb  it  has 
been  my  pleaaure  to  carry  ynu  for  aa  many  years  of  patient  toil  and  watch  - 
fal  induHlry. 

*'  In  vain  have  you  been  raised  "  at  the  foet  of  (Jnmalie!."  If  I  hove 
sought  to  sow  one  seed — if  I  have  endeavored  to  ioculcnie  one  principle  in 
your  mind  above  another — if  I  have  Btriven  to  inako  Hourlsh  one  germ  of 
thought  in  you  more  luxurianily.  it  has  been,  drferenre  to  the  sojter  ser. 
If  yoa  so  remird  my  leaching,  "  in  the  green  tree,"  what  raoy  I  not  expect 
in  the  "dry  7"  Great  parted  creation  !  George,  if  you  grow  up  to  mature 
years  with  your  present  thoughts  nnd  feelings,  I  cannot  answer  for  the  con- 
sequences. I  am  afraid  you  will  be  lost-  Is  it  possible  that  I  have  to 
begin  ngnin  with  you  in  Chesterfield,  carry  you  through  all  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  nuvcl:},  into  the  Crusaders  and  the  Spunish  wars  of  ihe  Mixrrs,  tip 
to  Cleopatra  and  Aotoay,  and  then  down  again  ilimugh  the  French  achuol 
of  pilite  men,  and  the  Spanish  "  intimoradores  fr.minariitmi,"  by  way  of 
Mihou*8  Paradise  Lost  to  Goodrich*s  First  Lessons  for  Beginners,  in  the 
modem  school  of  politeness.  Such  a  thought  would  be  death  tome.  I 
could  not  survive  it.  My  locks  would  whiten  in  an  hoar.  How  often  hat 
it  been  my  pleasure  to  teach  you  that  you  eantiot  be  too  deferential  to  the 
fair  sex  ?  Boolse^  Poon'" — (that  was  the  name  the  Colonel  called  hit 
daughter  Kllen) — '*Bootsey  P(.>an  blames  you  in  this  matter  as  much  as  1 
do.  Tbetmetcstof  the  gentleman  is  the  rigid  ob^jervanee  of  the  aancti^of 
the  domestic  hearth.  The  true  scoundrel,  George,  is  he  who,  under  Ihe 
gnise  of  friendf^hip,  will  whisper  love,  in  violation  und  disrc;:ordof  the  cove- 
nantH  of  the  alter.  Deference  to  the  (air  Hex  is  due  fntm  all  gentlemen,  but 
hiii  deference  should  not  o'erstep  the  line^of  virtue.  The  virtues  cluster 
around  the  domestic  altar; — who  niukes  an  inn>ad  there,  is  worse  than  n 
devil.  The  forewarne<l,  George,  are  foreanneil.  Uoutsey  Foun  has  a  sad 
alory  to  tell  you.     We  shall  expect  you  in  a  muutli." 

The  Colonel,  in  early  life,  had  been  filled  with  the  milk  of  human 
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kindness.  Ilis  intercourse  with  the  world  sourer!  him  ; — the  history 
of  the  ten-penny  nail  nenrly  iimcldonod  him.  The  principle  in  that 
letter  to  George,  httU  it  heon  adopted,  might  h»vc  saved  him.  He 
tliore  sought  to  stanch  a  fountain  of  bitter  waters,  llmt  in  after  years 
embittered  his  own  life.  He  snerificcd  himself  for  his  daughter.  lie 
renounced  honor^  and  self-respect,  and  personal  dignity,  for  Bootscy 
Pood.  He  lovod  and  respected  bnt  one  thing  in  the  world.  That 
was  his  daughter.  She  was  worthy  of  his  love.  She  was,  indeed,  a 
"  line  of  poetry  in  a  world  of  prose."  Dearly  was  he  loved  in  return 
by  that  higb-souled,  and  self-sacrificing,  and  channing  lady.  But  he 
Iove<l  unwisely  as  a  father.  Idkkdlx. 

Mississippi 

[We  trust  the  nuthor  witl  go  on  a.ni]  finiali  immodUlely  this  aketeh,  which  is 
•0  full  of  deep  and  lively  interest. — Edtlor.l 
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The  following  pappT,  from  the  pen  of  a  dittlin^iiiabcd  enfrinee r,  Thmnax  Butt 
Hncson,  Kaq.,  who  has  been  an  able  collBliorntor  in  the  pageii  of  the  Hatt-Rond 
JmaiuU,  ifl  one  of  Ihemostmastfrly  eihibitions  of  iho  truf  internal  improvvmont 
atccftitied  of  our  region,  that  haa  ever  been  prepared  for  the  press.  The  au- 
thor sbo^v.  with  a  few  bold  strokes,  the  eminently  ilBngcrous  poniljon  which 
New-Orleans  now  occupies,  with  reference  to  Western  comtnerce,  and  the  al- 
molt  errlainiy  of  a  speedy  decadence  of  bcr  propensity,  already  begun,  unless 
tbttoccln  1)(!  sounded,  nnd  our  citizens  aroused  from  (hpir  sleep  of  death.  T^p, 
tp,  ye  men  of  capital,  yc  men  of  influence  and  enterprise,  for  it  is  no  rominon 
dnger  that  mcnacoB.  The  hoor  is  even  mow.  Though  the  remote  contingency 
tXTttotanifptf  be  achieved,  "  the  suuuner  for  us  is  nearly  past— the  harvest  en- 
ded— IM  flrtf  not  sated  t" 

We  believe,  that  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Hewson's  conuounication  to  our 
pagM  will,  if  adopted,  be  worth  more  to  New-Orleans  than  the  discovery  of  the 
fliiaee  of  California  to  the  Amerirnn  people;  and  we  call  upon  our  brethren  of 
dtt  press  in  the  city  and  out  of  it,  to  republish  thiH  nrliclr,  stud  1i>  ur^r  iU  sub- 
ject anceosingly  upon  their  readers.  We  have  a  promise  from  Mr,  liewson, 
»bo  is  DOW  employed  as  an  engineer  in  developing  the  improvements  of  the 
^West,  that  he  will   funiish  to  our  pages  u  series  of  these  inraiutiblt  contri- 

tttons. — [EoiTos,] 

The  price  of  produce  is  made  up  of  the  three  items,  tlio  proceeds  of 
ke  n)erc}uint>^  nf  the  carrier,  and  of  the  producer :  llic  sum  rwoived 
the  producer  of  an  article  lit  therefore  the  bahtnce  remaining,  arter 
ducting  from  the  price  of  the  article  the  sum  pnid  ftjr  croriiniission 
llraoeport;  consequently  every  cent  euved  on  transport  is  n  cent 
1  on  producliou  ;    aurl  lieiiee  tconomy  of  transit — ail  sUe  bang 
uUs  Me  direction  of  trade. 
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Agftin :  every  city  has  its  own  commercial  basin ;  aud  this  basin 
being  Jefinotl  by  the  economy  of  transit—all  else  being  equal — trade, 
like  wiitcr  falling  on  n  ridge,  Hows  in  opposite  directions  on  cither 
side  of  its  limits.  As  in  nature  u  number  of  minor  rain-basins  go  tu 
form  the  baisin  of  a  great  drainage  outlet,  so  al»o  in  tnidc  a  number 
of  interior  trude-bs'^ins  go  to  form  the  basin  of  a  great  commercial 
outlet.  The  sum  of  the  commerce  of  a  eeiiboard  city  in  reguUtcd 
therefore  by  the  number  and  extent  of  the  interior  cities  represent* 
ing  its  several  Iriliutary  basins  ;  to  draw  ojf  the  tribute  of  one  of  ikoM 
cities  or  basiiut,  U  to  diminish  the  commerce  of  Uic  oriijina.1  outlet  by  a 
corresponding  amount. — If  the  (liattaiiooga  Rail-road  draw  otT  the 
bu!;iness  of  Nashville  to  Charleston,  ibe  oimimerce  of  New-Orleans 
is  diminished  hy  an  amount  rorresponding  to  the  trade  of  the  Nnab- 
ville  basin.  On  the  other  hiind,  to  extend  tJie  area  tributary  to  on^  of 
her  interior  cities^  to  increase  its  production  or  stimulate  its  industry^ 
if  a  gain  to  that  amount  to  the  l>usiHC5S  of  the  scabiKtrd  city,  for 
example,  lo  extend  the  area  tributary  to  the  city  of  Natchez  or  to  the 
city  of  Metn[)hi6,  is  a  gain  to  the  amount  of  the  extension  by  the 
city  of  New-Orleans. 

ii^noniy  of  transit  ruling  the  direction  of  business,  trade-basins 
iutve  been  established  by  a  eoinparisan  of  the  cost  of  tninsit  on  rivers 
and  common  roads :  the  result  of  this  comparis4:>n  has  sketched  out 
the  relations  under  which  the  Sou tli- Western  country  stands  at  this 
present  time  to  South- Western  citicfi.  But  now  a  new  element  is 
about  to  enter  into  the  case  : — the  question  Hea  henceforth  between 
rivers  and  rail-roads;  and  eunsequcntly  under  the  influence  of  this 
new  basis  of  comparison,  the  relations  of  South-Western  trade  will  in 
ftU  coses  be  considerably  modilied,  in  many  eases  be  totally  changed. 
Clayaville,  in  Nurth  AlabLiina,  sends  its  produce  by  way  of  tho 
Teiinessce,the  Ohiu,lhe  Mississippi,  a  distance  of  1000  miles,  to  New- 
Ortcuns;  the  choice  lying  helweun  tliat  means  of  trani^port  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  ibe  tillier  hand  u  tiaulage  to  Mobile  over  some  270 
miles  of  commnn  mad.  But  nssuniing  the  eomptotiou  of  the  rail- 
road from  Claysvillo  to  Mabile,  (Sehna  aud  Tennessee  road,)  the 
choiee  lying  thi-n  between  1000  miles  of  inferior  navigation,  ana  270 
milea  of  rai broad ;  the  business  entering  at  Claysville  will  un- 
doubtedly flow  to  Xfobtlc.  Ilydrographical  position  hns  ruled  in  the 
mutter  up  to  this  moment;  hnt  for  Oie  future,  the  prosperity  tf  cities 
will  be  in  jnore  intimate  accordance  with  geographical  position.  Mo- 
bile has  continued  almost  a  village,  with  npwarda  of  100,000  squar« 
mites  of  productive  country  behind  hor  ;  but  now,  under  the  influence 
of  tliid  new  agent  of  trade,  she  is  about  to  gather  in  her  stnrc-honsca 
not  only  tlio  cotton  of  Ahibumo,  but  perhaps  even  tlie  com  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

Kail-roadfi  are  imleed  a  powerful  means  of  ultoring  the  direction  of 
trade;  but  as  they  derivw  their  power  by  elTocting  an  economy  of 
tranf^it,  thuy  Ktse  it  at  the  point,  where  this  economy  ends.  A  rail- 
road liiils  to  excrt  on  the  general  trade  of  a  district  any  influence, 
wlu^n  In  conipetilion  with  a  good  navigable  river,  unle«  the  saving 
in  distance  be  suHiciuut  to  cover  the  oxooss  in   freight:  if  transport 
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(freight,   risk,  time,  dec)  be  four  times  as   much    per  mile    on    ft 
riui-rouj  us  un  a  river,  general  trado  will  follow  tliiJ  river,  unless  its 
windings  amount  to  u  mileage  nearly  (juudmplu  that  of  the  ruil-rotuL 
From  i^tiw-Orleons  the  Missisaljjpi  Is  always  Bofe  and  open  for  the 
largest  boats  as  far  as  Meuipliis  :  the  dangers  and  obstructions  of  the 
river  commence  luunediately  above  Memphis.      Now,  for  gcnoral 
trade,  we  might,  after  taking  into  consideration  the  dilference  of  time 
and  safety  in  the  one  case,  and  the  freigluage  in  the  other,  mlc  the 
advantages  of  so  fine  a  navigation  as  the  Mississippi  between  New- 
Orleims  and  Memphis,  in  eoinparison  with  a  roil-road  of  the  same 
lengtii,  as  fiiur  to  one.    TJie  eeonomy  of  transport  between  these  two 
points  consequently  identifies  them  for  ever;  and  makes  th<^  growtii 
of  Memphis  a  direct  accession  to  the  growtji  of  New-Orleans.      7h 
builtlup  Memphis^  is^  thfre/ifre,  to  build  up  New- Orleans.     So  also  on 
the  game  grounds  with  Natchez:  her  progress  is  New- Orleans proffresi. 
Uydrographical  relations  alone  have  regulated  the    prosperity  of 
New-Orleans ;  but  now,  that  rail-roads  enter  into  the  question,  New-Or- 
leazis  is  thrown  back  upon  geographical  relations.  A  lake  cutting  her  off 
firom  the  interior — she  eittj  out  on  a  sea-girt  peninsula,  in  a  position 
of  serious  geographical  disndvantjige.     indeed,  so  serious  is  this  dis- 
ailvaiitage,  that  the  city  of  Jackson,  a  point  one  hundred  and  lifty 
mile'*  due  north  of  New-Orleans,  can,  though  lying  one  hundred  miles 
more  westerly  than  Mobile,  be  operated   on  by  the  letter  city  with 
•onie  tcu  or  fil\ecn  miles  of  rail-road  less  th.an  that  required  for  the 
Baiue  purjKise  by  New-Orleans.     Kut,  although  New-Orleans  has,  of 
herself,  no  advaiit^ige  in  this  respect,  a  wise  policy  on  the  part  of  her 
citizens  may  cnublu  her  (if  I  may  use  such  on  expression)  Iq- borrow  a 
position.      The   Mississippi    river,  by  placing  her  within  a  distance 
•quivalent  to  200  miles  of  rnil-road  from  Memphis  und  75  miJes  of 
rail-roud  from  Natchez,  may  be  made  to  give  New-Orleans  the  geo- 
ftphical  advantages  of  a  city  situated.  In  the  latter  cose,  nt  the  head 
fa  itay  some  30  miles  in  the  interior;  and  in  the  ease  of  Memphis,  at 
B  head  of  a  bay  some  130  miles  in  the  interior.     This  course  will, 
erefure,  be  a  master-stroke  in  her  rail-road  enterprise.    If,  indeed, 
ftiUroads  could  possibly  divert  the  trade  of  the  Mississippi  at  Vick*- 
urgh,  the  diittanec  and  dJITiculties  to  be  overcome  by  a  roil-road  from 
wX  point  to  New-Orleans,  would  enable  Mobile,  in  virtue  of  lower 
eights,  to  carry  off  the  trade  of  the  Mississippi  at  Vicksburgli  in 
i  teeth  of  the  rail-roa^l  competition  of  New-Orleans.     Uuil-roads 
aning  directly  from  New-Orlwuis  into  the  interior,  throw  her  back 
■  gct>grapliical  relations  ;  whereas,  besides  maintaining  much  of 
bydrogruphiraS  advflnt;jges,  siio    may   also    combine  with  these 
I  the  benefits  of  a  powerful  geographicol  position,  by  throwing  out 
nes   of    rail-roiida    from    her   inalienable   tributary — Memphis    or 
Natchez — to  the  farthest  limits  of  her  basin.     Tliis  is  the  true,  and 
[bust  be  the  triumphant,  policy  of  New-Orleans.    Menipliis  rail-roads 
^dlciously    conceived,   are   emphatically  and    pre-eminently   Ncw- 
'  Orlcax»  rail-roads.   The  same  holds,  on  the  some  grounds,  of  Natchex 
*  faU-ruails. 

Tbe  present  basin  of  New-Orleans  is  being  acted  on  with  rail-roada 
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hy  all  the  cities  of  the  seaboard  from  New- York  to  Mobile.  Soutb 
of  the  Oliin,  the  roads  of  Charluston  are  at  work  -,  and  tlioso  of  Mo< 
bile  will  soun  be  in  operation.  Her  domain  is  bohig  thus  [parcelled 
out  amongst  rivala  ;  yet  New-Orleans  looks  on  with  a^  much  iudiiier- 
ODoo  VLB  tliough  her  commercial  greatness  were  iualienuble.  It  may 
be  profitable  to  intjuire  here,  whether  the  greatness  of  New-Orleans 
is,  after  all,  hedged  round  with  a  divinity  as  unapproachable  as  that 
of  the  bird  of  ancient  idolatry,  whose  feathers  no  one  should  dare 
presume  to  ruffle, 

Charleston  can,  -with  400  miles  of  rail-road,  operate  on  any  point 
of  the  curve,  La  Fayette  (tia.),  Washington  (Tenn.),  Kingston  (Tenn.), 
Clinton  (Tenn.) :  Mobile  can,  with  the  same  length  of  road,  operat« 
along  the  curve,  Ounden  (Tcnu.),  licynoldsburgh  (Tenn.),  Milton 
(Tenn),  PikeviUe  (Tenn.),  Columbua  (Tenn.) ;  and  therefore,  assuming 
the  two  markets  equally  good,  check  the  inlluence  of  the  400  miles 
of  road  from  Charleston,  at  a  point  between  Wti^liington  (Teun.)  and 
Calhoun  (Tenn.)  :  a  circle  of  500  miles  radius  from  Charleston,  and 
another  of  500  miles  from  Mobile,  intersect  each  other  near  Greens- 
burgh  in  Kentucky,  A  circle  of  300  miles  radius  from  Savatiimh  will 
intersect  a  circle  of  the  same  radius  from  Mobile  at  a  point  near 
Cedartown  in  Georgia.  Consequently,  all  these  being  neutral  points, 
Aline  connecting  Ccdartown  in  Georgia,  Calhoun  in  Tennessee,  and 
Grcenshurgh  in  Kentucky,  will  indicjito,  guhject  to  alUrationg  arUing 
from  Ote  character  of  the  competing  markets,  the  westeni  limitft  of  the 
Charletitou  and  Savannah  basins  ;  the  trade  east  of  this  line  following 
the  road  to  either  of  those  cities;  the  trade  west  of  it — assuming 
no  other  competition — flowing  to  Mobile.  It'  the  quotations  for  cot- 
ton be  assumed  one-eighth  of  a  cent  per  lb,  higher  in  Clinrleston  than 
in  Mobile,  lliis  dUTerence  in  favor  of  Charleston  will  remove  the  limits 
of  its  basin  about  75  miles  west  of  the  limits  laid  down  here.  If  the 
difiereoce  be  one-fourth  oent  in  favor  of  Charleston,  the  limits  will 
stand  75  milca  still  more  westerly;  but  in  both  coses  the  physical 
difficulties  met  in  penetrating  to  the  valley  of  the  Tennessee,  &c^ 
may  be  estimated  as  a  draw-bock  on  this  increased  length  to  the 
amount  of  some  40  miles.  However,  it  may  be  salely  concluded, 
that  although  Charleston  cannot,  as  will  be  shown  by-aiid-by,  compete 
with  New-Orleans  at  Nashville,  the  Charleston  rail-roaJ  must  always, 
as  at  present,  draw  off  a  large  portion  of  the  trade  of  Eastern  Ttn- 
Dc»8i.^e  from  New-Orleon.s, 

ITie  western  and  northern  limits  of  the  Mobile  basin  are  regulated 
by  competition  with  New-Orleans.  Above  Memphis,  the  riven 
brought  in  competition  on  the  j>art  of  New-Orleans  with  the  rail-roads 
of  Mobile,  are  such  inferior  navigations — "frozen  one-half  the  year, 
and  dry  the  other" — that  in  discu^^ing  the  question  of  the  northern 
and  western  limits  of  Mobile  basin,  it  were  butter  to  suppose  New- 
Orleans  disputing  her  trade  under  the  most  fuvorable  circumstancea, 
namely,  as  shown  in  the  outset,  a  rail-road  from  Memphis. 

Memphis,  being  removed  from  New-Orleans  a  distance  equivalent  it 
cost  of  transit  to  300  milea  of  rail-road,  possesses  all  the  commercial 
advantages  of  a  point  utuated  on  a  nul-road  200  miles  to  the  north 
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of  Mobile  ;  and,  in  these  reaaoninj^s,  mny  be  considered  as  siiuAtct) 
it  a  point  within  200  miles  hy  rail-road  from  New-Orleans.  A 
drole,  wliich  mny  bo  rctu:lietl  bv  300  miles  of  road  from  Mobile, 
passes  through  Jcirerson  (Ala.),  lluntsvUle  (Ala.),  Florence  (Ala.), 
be  Kalb  (Ala.)  :  &  circle  that  may  be  reached  by  101)  miles  of  rail- 
road from  Memphis — equivalent  to  300  miles  of  rail-road  from  New- 
Orleans — posses  through  TrenUm  (Tenu.),  Lexington  (Tenn.),  Purdy 
(Tcnn.),  &e.,  and  intcrsccta  thu  former  circle  at  Kaatport  (Tenn.) 
The  circle  of  400  miles  of  rail<road  from  Mobile,  and  of  200  miles 
of  rail-roud  from  Memphis,  intersect  at  Franklin  (Tenn.):  the  circle 
of  500  miles  from  Mobile,  and  of  300  miles  from  Memphis,  intersect 
at  Glasgow  in  Kentucky;  consequently,  in  a^rail-roiul  gtrim^le,  a 
line  connc*;ting  the  points,  Glasgow  in  Kentucky,  Franklin  in  I'ennea- 
see,  and  Eastport  in  TcnDcsseo,  definea  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
budB  of  Mobile.  By  applying  this  system  of  reasoning,  it  follows 
that,  north  of  the  line  just  determined,  New-Orleans  can  retain  her 
trade  by  the  aid  of  rail-ruads  ;  and  that,  without  this  aid,  Mobile  con 
draw  otT  all  the  business  of  Nashville  basin,  and  even  a  considerable 
portion,  U"  not  all,  of  that  of  Louisville  basin.  But,  to  sum  up  the 
foregoing,  it  may  be  asked  whetiier,  with  the  limits  of  Mobile  basin 
running  from  Eastport  in  Tennessee  to  Glasgow  in  Kentucky,  New- 
Orleans  ia  quite  sate  in  regarding  hor  present  trade  an  unconditional 
entail.  Kail-roads  can  sustain  her  position  north  of  this  line.  With- 
out rail-roads,  the  greatness  of  New-Orle^ni'  must  dwindle  into  abso* 
lote  insignificanee.  New-Orleans  must,  therefore,  act:  she  must  put 
her  shoulder  to  the  wheel  :  it  will  help  her  very  little  to  call,  with 
«ither  yawning  indifference  or  fitful  earaostnoss,  on  the  iron  Jupiter. 

A  lajge  portion  of  the  present  trade  of  New-Orleans  must,  in  any 
rTcnt.  be  drawn  off  to  other  sea-ports.  Part  of  Eastern  Tennessee 
must  henceforth  continue  to  send  its  business  to  Charleston  over  the 
Georgia  rail-roads.  The  Selma  and  Tennessee,  the  Mobile  and  Ohio, 
mast,  from  the  date  of  their  completion,  draw  ofi'  all  the  trade  of 
AUh»nia,  one-third  of  the  trade  of  Mississippi,  and  about  the  same 
proportion  of  the  trade  of  Tennessee.  Jf,  then,  rail-roads  can  simply 
'■top  the  inroads  of  Mobile  and  Charleston  at  these  limita,  bow,  it 
may  be  asked,  is  New-Orleans  to  meet  this  enormous  dnft  on  her 
pmsperity?  llxe  answer  arises  evidently — by  the  development  of 
tfaoaiB  partH  of  her  basin  that  must  for  ever  continue  parts  of  it. 

Tbo  best  means  of  stimulating  the  production  of  tne  territory  that 
ttosl  continue  for  ever  tributary  to  New-Orleans,  appear  to  be  these : 
Ist,  a  rail-road  from  Memphis  to  St.  Francis  in  Arkansas ;  with  these 
two  extensions  from  that  point,  namely,  one  to  Arkan^ias  river  at 
LiClle  Huck,  the  other  by  the  shortest  possible  route  to  Erie  on  the 
Oiage ;  2d,  a  rail-road  from  Natchez  across  the  Washita  to  I<a 
Grange  on  Red  Iliver,  and  thence  by  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Washita 
to  meet  the  Memphis  road  at  Little  liock. 

The  rood  &om  Memphis  to  the  Oi^age  must  necessarily  form  the 
basin  of  a  system  of  roads.  Though  only  some  250  miles  long,  it 
iQggestd — indeed  will  force — junctions,  extensions.  >)rancho8,  to  an  ox- 
tent  much  greater  than  iu  own.     The  branch  from  St.  Francis  to 
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Little  llook,  ihe  first  link  in  a  soutliern  route  to  the  Pacific,  will  be  90 
miles  long,  A  bmnch  roiid  westward  from  Elizabeth,  will  open  up 
th«  country  to  the  head  waters  of  White  Uivcr.  A  northeasterly 
branch  from  Jackson,  or  Canton  in  Arkansas,  will  penetrate  the  great 
mineral  district  of  jSlisaauri.  A  connection  at  Eric,  or  some  other 
point  in  the  valley  of  the  Osage,  will  iap  the  St.  Louis  ''  Pacific  Rail- 
road" on  ita  route  oaaterlv.  This  Osage  road  must,  necessarily,  b* 
the  parent  of  all  these,  ft  will,  therefore,  identify  New-Orleans  with 
the  great  future — lying  within  and  without  the  State  of  Mis!*ouri. 
Traversing  a  country  teeming  with  industrial  resources — coal,  lead, 
zinc,  copper,  iron — it  will  make  New-Orloana  the  uaarket  of  the  great- 
est manufacturing  cily  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  namely,  the  city  of 
Memphis,  when  acted  on  by  this  road.  Tliis  road  may  bo  said  to  be 
not  no  much  a  work  of  development  as  of  creation — the  ereatiou, 
however,  of  an  unc4p)allcd,and  ntill  more  of  an  unassailable,  commer- 
cial greatness.  But  even  now  the  farmers  in  the  valleys  of  White 
River  and  of  Arkansas  Uiver  arc  crying,  like  Sterne's  starling,  "I 
can't  got  out."  Gentlemen  of  New-Orleans,  pmy  help  those  thrifty 
fellows  to  bring  grist  to  your  mill.  1,200,000  dollars  will,  most 
likely,  build  a  rail-road  from  Memphis  to  Little  Rock.  A  land  dona^ 
lion  from  the  government — obtainable  for  the  asking — may  bo  mode 
to  yield  (and  the  sales  should  be  made  on  the  condition  of  settlement) 
at  lenst  500,000  dollars;  Arkansas  and  Memphis  will  subscribe 
800,000  dollars ;  and  aurcly  you,  gentlemen,  are  sutticientlv  interested 
in  this  n»ad  to  subscribe  the  balance — 400,(M)0  dollars.  You  will  not 
trouble  yonrselves  in  the  mutter  I  Hut  better  things  arc  to  bo  hoped 
of  you.  An  untamed  earthiiuake  tore  tliuse  Arkansas  and  Missouri 
richoe  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  f4)r  you  ;  speak  the  word,  and 
a  tamed,  a  liamesscd  earthquake,  shall  lay  them  at  your  feet. 

A  rail-road  from  Natchez,  by  way  of  Red  Rivur  to  Little  JWic,  re- 
ooinmends  itself  to  the  support  of  New-Orleans,  by  the  inlluence  it 
must  exeit  on  the  development  of  the  whole  of  northern  Louisiana 
and  southern  ArkauHas;  and  above  all,  in  the  advancement  of  the  pre- 
sent incipient  state,  inhabited  chiefly  by  that  interesting  people,  the 
Chooliiws.  This  road  dofmcs  a  system  of  mads  ihat^  under  its  foster-* 
ing  irifluenco,  will  spring  up  immediately  on  its  completion  :  it  bends 
sufliciently  westward  to  unlock  the  trade  of  north- western  Texas  by  ■ 
bnUK^h  road  :  it  runs  far  enough  towards  the  borders  of  Arkansas  to 
ensure  a  future  extension  to  the  upper  Arkansasi,  in  the  territory  of 
the  Cherokeos  and  Oeeks:  and  in  conjunction  with  a  Memphis  and 
Little  ICock  road,  its  upper  bend  nnis  sufficiently  westward  to  place 
the  starting  point  uf  a  southeni  route  to  the  i'aeiiic  on  the  borders  of 
Texas. 

A  road  from  Natchez,  by  Lagrange  to  Little  Rock,  will  be  aliout 
280  miles  long,  and  might,  perhaps,  be  estimated  at  $2,500,000.  A 
rood  from  Natchez  to  LaCirango  may,  perhaps,  be  found  better  suited 
to  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  case,  niis  road  will  be  some 
160  miles  long,  and  will  probably  not  cost  more  than  tl,500,000. 
Natchez  would  most  likely  take  $200,000  in  the  stock  of  this  road; 
Louisiana  would  perhaps  take  #400,000  more ;  and  asauraing  the  do- 
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oation  of  government  to  yield  $500,000,  a  Bubscription  on  the  part  of 
New-Orleiins  of  $100,000,  will  therefore  build  the  road. 

The  Natchez  and  LitUc  Rock  road  will  traverse  a  country  not  only 
singularly  favorable  for  loeoinotiuHj  but  pxtnidrdlnurily  ri<'h  In  agri- 
cultural resources.  The  glowing  pictures  drawn  by  settlers  in  the 
OuaobitA  valley — a  valley  wbidi  this  road  laps  twice — represent  it, 
lit)  com  and  cotton,  its  winy  urn!  olives,  a  very  Canuao  of  agricultu- 
ral richness.  Coupling  this  with  the  dazzling  pn^jmisc  afforded  by  the 
partial  explorations  of  the  mineralogy  of  the  district  lying  between 
the  waters  of  the  Arkansas  and  those  of  the  Uimchltft  IJivers,  there  is 
very  little  room  for  doubt  as  to  iho  success  of  a  rail-road  from 
Natohcz  to  Little  J{o<ik.  Uut  when  the  trade  of  the  Ivcd  liivor  valley 
above  the  great  rait  is  added  to  that  inc^hided  in  those  relations,  a 
road  from  Natchez  to  Little  Kock,  by  way  of  Ked  River,  may  be 
very  safely  pronounced  an  cxcelleut  investment,  when  the  present 
population  along  the  route  shall  have  received  the  increase  consequent 
on  di!>potsing  of  the  guvernnient  donation  to  actual  scltlera.  Add  to 
tills,  thai  the  lands  obtainable  from  the  govemuient  constructing  from 
onti-third  to  one-half  of  the  road  by  their  proceeds,  the  immense  re- 
turns of  the  road,  being  distributed  over  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  the 
nominal  capital,  the  dividends  will  be  increased  from  SH  to  50  per 
«ut.  to  actual  subscribers.  Here,  then,  is  a  rich  Held,  in  adilition  to 
thtt  other  one  furnished  by  a  Afemphis  and  Little  Uock  rail-road,  fur 
New-Orleans  ^iterprise.  Tjet  New-Orleans  awake  before  too  late : 
ibc  sleeps  in  her  purple  pomp,  with  npoinard  at  her  bn-ast. 

One  hundred  and  forty-five  miles  of  the  road  suggested  between 
Natohze  and  Little  Rock,  lying  within  the  border?t  of  Louisiana,  that 
■tale  is  very  deeply  interested  in  tho  construction  of  such  a  road. 

Natchez  being  made  tho  store-house  of  the  boundless  territory  dc- 
boacbing  its  raw  materials  over  this  road,  must  nece!*3arily  become 
one  of  the  greatest  marts  in  the  Mississippi  valley;  a  point  for  the 
distribution  of  tho  products  of  even  millions  of  people.  With  snrh  a 
priie  within  her  reach — one  strong,  energetic  citizen  could  grasp  it — 
the  people  of  Natchez  are  concerned  very  largely  in  the  construction 
of  a  Little  I2o<>k  and  Natchez  road. 

But  notwithj^tanding  the  immense  benefit  resulting  to  Natchez, 
the  terminus  of  a  Little  Hock  and  Natciiez,  like  that  of  a  Utile 
Rook  and  Memphis  rail-road,  is,  in  reality,  situated  on  the  levee  of 
New-Orleans.  TTtree  hundred  milfs  of  an  unrivalied  navigation  con- 
necting her  with  Natchez,  New-Orlcnns  cannot  possibly  improve  on 
the  commercial  results  of  a  Little  Itock,  La  Grange  and  Natchez  rall- 
rotd,  fay  an  extension  to  her  levee,  through  forests  and  swamps,  of 
•Of  hundred  and  forty  miies  of  rail-road.  What  is  tho  policy  of 
Vttking  a  road  in  reality,  where  it  already  exists  in  result'?  The 
N«w-York  and  Erie  rail-road  terminates  at  Piennont,  a  pliieo  eon- 
norted  by  the  navigation  of  the  Hudson  Uiver  with  the  city  of  New- 
Vork ;  but  what  man  of  sense  will  suppose  that  the  commercial  re- 
■ttll — in  fact,  the  terminus — of  the  New  \*ork  and  Krio  rail-road,  is  in 
Piennont  1     New-Orleans  is  plainly,  evidently,  as  muuli  the  I^tuudus 
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of  a  Little  Rock  and  Memphis,  of  a  Little  Rock  and  Natchez  rail-rood, 
as  New-York  is  of  an  Krie  and  Pierraont  mil-road. 

A  Little  Bock  and  Natchez  rail-road,  as  a  certain  and  powerful 
means  of  stimulating  the  progress  of  thousands  of  square  miloa  of 
Louisiana  and  Arkansas,  and  of  building  up  on  their  borders  a  highly 
productive  civilization,  is  a  work  of  life  and  death  iniporUuiee  lo  the 
tottering  greatness  of  New-Orleans.  Gentlemen  of  New-Orleans, 
Qievt:  talk  the  matter  over  soburiy  ;  lay  down,  as  a  corporate  body 
and  as  individuals,  your  portion  of  the  subscription  ;  and  rest  assured, 
that  from  that  moment  a  Little  Rock  and  Natchez — at  all  events,  a 
La  Grange  and  Natcliez — rail-road,  has  commenced  its  transition  from 
ink  and  paper  to  earth  and  iron.  The  initiative  must,  however^  be 
taken  by  you.  Gentlemen,  the  Ouachita,  the  Red  River,  and  the  Ar- 
kansas valleys,  have  locked  up  within  them  all  the  riches  of  tlie  Ara- 
bian cavo.  rho  spell-word  that  opens  them  is  tliat  grulf  and  uncouth 
one  of  the  modern  genii,  "  Tiz  zig-rattle-crackle-whiz."  Quick,  gen- 
tlemen ;  others  know  the  secret  ! 

The  influence  of  a  La  Grange  and  Natchez  rail-road  will  quicken 
the  settlement  of  t)ie  public  lands  along  its  route ;  and  setting  a  tide 
of  enterprise  beyond  it,  spread  out  in  a  very  short  time  a  new  state 
on  the  Wefttem  borders  of  Arkansas.  Such  a  work  is  entitled  to  the 
support  of  the  general  government. 

With  the  states  of  l.ouisinna  and  Arkansas,  the  general  govem- 
meut,  the  cities  of  Memphis,  Natchez  and  New-Orleans,  all  interested 
in  the  construction  of  a  Little  Ruck  and  Memphis,  and  a  La  Grange 
and  Natchez  road, — in  all,  about  290  miles, — there  can  be  as  little 
doubt  of  the  means  as  there  is  of  the  ends.  Whnt,  then,  is  wanted? 
Not  intelligence,  not  resource,  not  public  spirit ;  there  is  a  perfect 
glut  of  all  these.  Whul,  then,  is  wanted  but  a  man, — a  niaji  who 
can  mould  ciroumstances  to  his  purpose ;  one  of  deep  convictions 
and  strong  will  ?  Gentlemen  of  New-Orleana,  you  are  laggards  be- 
hind iJio  world.  You  are  sleepers,  while  the  early  ones  of  the  earth 
are  picking  y<mr  cotton  and  shelling  your  corn.  Would  you  come 
up  with  the  rest  of  mankind  ?  Let  every  mother's  son  amongst  you, 
mechanic  and  mcrchnnt,  lawj'cr  and  laborer,  hitoh  himself  firmly  to  a 
locomotive.  Shame  on  you,  sirs  !  In  this  twentieth  year  of  the  nul- 
roftd  gospel,  you  are  yourselves  the  only  rail-road  sleepers  in  Louisiana, 
What!  will  you  sleep  on?  Even  your  little  neighbor,  Mobile, 
rails — and  steams — in  your  face. 

While,  as  portions  of  their  respective  system  of  roads,  a  Memphis 
and  Little  Rodt,  and  a  Nat<;hez  and  R(.>d  River  rail-road,  are,  at  the 
present  moment,  the  Xrue pr'M/resitivt  policy  of  New-Orleans,  it  may 
be  well  to  inquire  what  is  (ho  true  con<#rva/ir*  policy  of  that  city  ; — 
what,  for  instance,  is  the  l>OKt  means  of  maintaining  her  po8ition  in  the 
country  watered  by  the  Cumberland,  and  that  watered  by  the  Ohiot 
llie  answer  evidently  arisew,  by  a  rail-rc>ad  from  Memphis  to  Naah- 
ville,  and  thence  to  the  Ohio  at  Ixniisvitle. 

In  a  rail-road  struggle,  the  influence  of  Mobile,  and  that  also  of 
Charleston,  termmate  in  the  banin  of  Nashville  ;  that  of  the  latter 
terminating  east  of  Nashville,  and  that  of  Mobile  south  of  Nashville. 
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lUa  district  is,  therefore,  the  ground  on  which  New-Orleans  should 
take  ap  her  position.  \j2t  her  protect  this  assailable  point,  and  aii 
vithia  is  safe,  'llie  rail-roods  of  New-York  hold  Cincinnati  at  present 
vithia  their  influence  ;  and,  operating  from  that  point,  New-York,  by 
drawing  trade  in  the  opposite  dirertion,  Is  sapping  the  prosperity  of 
LouiitviUo.  Au  extensiuu  of  a  Meniphifl  and  Nashville  road  to  Louis- 
ville will  hold  trade  to  its  origitml  direction,  and,  by  maintaining 
Louisville  against  the  otherwise  ruinous  influence  of  Cincinnati,  pre- 
servu  the  proi$perity  of  Louisville,  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  prosperity 
of  New-Orleans.  All  the  trade  on  the  north  side  of  the  road  from 
Memphis  to  Nashville,  will  be  caught  on  its  rails  and  whirled  oif  to 
NeW'Orleaas.  Mobile,  hampered  uy  the  direction  of  her  roads,  can 
operate  at  only  two  or  three  points  on  the  south  side  of  a  Menipht!} 
and  Nashville  road;  and,  thcirefore,  bringing  but  two  or  three  iso- 
lated influences  in  competition  with  the  continuous  influence  of  thts 
east  and  west  rood,  will  leave  indisputable  possessifm  to  New-Orleans 
of  much  of  the  trade  even  south  of  a  Memphis  and  Nash\ilte  road. 
Ob  every  consideration,  it  may  he  concluded  that  this  I^uisville  and 
NeW'Orteatut  rail-roud — a  road  of  370  milcj*,  in  reality,  though  a  road 
of  700  miles  in  result,— is  the  first,  as  it  in  the  best,  in  the  policy  of 
^  New-Urlcan*. 

Louisville,  situated  at  a  point  whore  much  of  the  business  of  the 
■pper  tMuntty  must,  for  a  great  part  of  the  year,  take  the  rails,  on  its 
Vay  to  New-Orleans,  will  necessarily  become,  under  the  influence  of 
dkia  road,  the  greatest  city  on  the  Ohio.  The  road  to  Memphis  being 
the  only  means  of  preventing  a  change  in  the  direction  of  trade  from 
Gndnnati,  will  compel  that  city  to  pay  tribute  to  Liiuisville  ;  whereas, 
without  this  rood,  business  following  the  direx;tion  of  New-York, 
Louisville,  absorbed  Into  a  system,  in  which,  taking  the  i>art  of  an 
extremity  which  trade  flows  from,  rather  than  a  centre  which  trade 
ikiws  to,  must  inevitably  dwindle  into  a  tributary  to  Cincinnati. 
Tbe  importance  of  this  road  to  Louisville  la,  perlmps,  even  greater 
than  Uj  New-Orleans. 

Nashville,  connected  with  the  mineral  and  mountain  districts  of 
eantenj  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  by  a  water  carriage,  adapted  gene- 
rally for  lighterage,  will,  under  the  influence  of  this  road,  become  the 
nat  and  centre  of  extensive  manufactures,  lliis  road  will  place  the 
pfodocCs  of  Nashville  within  easy  ocoess  of  the  best  points  of  ex- 
ctuuige  in  the  world,  namoly,  in  ten  or  twelve  years  hence,  the  cities 
iJoag  the  Mississippi  River ;  and,  besides  this  impulse  to  manu- 
bclaring  enterprise,  make  her  the  greatest  terminal  depot  for  the 
cttreme  eastern  trade  of  New-Orleans.  This  road  is,  therefore, 
•Ot  more  emphatically  a  New-Orleans  road  than  it  is  a  Nashville 
food. 

The  now  rclaliona  opened  up  by  a  Louisville,  Nashville  and  Mem- 
pbb  rail-road,  will,  by  making  Mcmphiu  n  point  for  the  transhipment 
of  trafHe  on  the  road,  do  Memphis  very  great  service  ;  but  the  road 
lo  Erie  on  the  Osage  is  the  rood  which,  though  now  hn practicable, 
i»  destined  to  exert  the  greatest  influence  on  the  prosperity  of  Mera- 
pfab.  A  road  from  rx>uiavilk>  to  Memphis  is,  nowever,  a  work  of 
jrecj  deep  importance  to  Memphis. 
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The  benefits  of  a  Memphis  and  Louiflvillo  road  will  be  verj  consi- 
derable to  the  country  traversed  by  it.  In  Tennessee  it  would,  rtin- 
ning  throuf^h  the  centre  of  the  state,  connect  its  two  most  important 
points,  and  by  connection  with  the  Nttsh%'iUe  and  Charlestr.n  road  at 
Nashville,  complete  a  continuous  chain  of  ruit-road  through  the  heart 
of  Tennessee.  Passing  through  the  counties,  Shelby,  Fayette,  Hay- 
wood, Hardeman,  Madison,  Henderson,  Perry,  Hickman,  Humphreys, 
Williamson,  Dickson,  Davidson,  Kobertson,  and  Sumner,  it  crosses 
the  direction  of  all  the  intermediate  water-couryes,  and  consequent- 
ly— though  perhaps  increasing  the  engineering  dilbcuUies — (ipcning 
up  along  ita  whole  length  a  coiintrj'  only  partially  a<'cessil»Ie,  pro- 
mjaes  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  go«jd  lo  the  state.  This  road 
is,  emphatically,  a  reimexsec  road — the  state  road  of  Tennessee.  In 
Kentucky  this  roa^i  will  furnish  a  clieap  means  of  trwisit  to  several 
hundrcdsfjuaremilcsof  country,  whose  productions,  under  the  present 
circumstances,  pay  the  heavy  tax  of  wagon-haulage.  It  will  run 
trough  that  state  for  upwards  of  120  miles,  opening  up  the  resour- 
ces and  increasing  the  wealth  of  fourteen  comities  :  viz.,  Simpson,  Al- 
len, I-^gan,  Warren,  Butler,  Barry,  Grayson,  Edmondson,  Hart, 
Harden,  Larue,  Nelson,  Bullitt,  and  Jefl'erson.  Kentucky  is  there- 
fore very  deeply  interested  in  the  construction  of  a  Memphis  and 
Louiiiville  rail-road. 

With  New-Orleans  and  Louisville  intorestod  in  this  road  as  in  a  thing 
of  l)fe-and-death,  with  Memphis  and  Nashville,  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky all  very  d*?eply  concerned  in  it ;  with  the  circumstances  of  forty 
counties  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  calling  out  for  its  oonstructiMi, 
why  is  this  road  not  built  ?  Let  New-Orleans  and  Louisville  ace  to 
it  while  they  arc  able  to  lend  it  aid. 

The  importance  of  a  Louisville  and  Memphis  rail-road  to  Louis- 
ville and  New-Orleans  cannot,  under  existing  ciroimstancws,  be  over- 
rated. The  connection  of  this  road  with  a  point  of  so  little  compa- 
rative importance  as  Nashville,  would  not  justify — unless  indeed 
Nashville  lend  the  work  very  liberal  aid — any  serious  drawback  on 
the  efficiency  of  the  road  in  promoting  the  two  great  interest-**  of 
Louisville  and  New-Orleans.  Tlie  rout©  by  Nashville  involves  an 
Increased  length  of  some  twenty -five  miles;  and  besides  that,  run- 
ning larlher  up  towards  the  h^ad  of  the  streams  watering  the  country, 
presents  in  all  probability  heavier  work  and  steeper  grades.  The 
moredirect  route  by  Somnierville,  Jackson,  Huntingdon,  Paris — strik- 
ing the  Tennessee  River  at  Grey's  Ferry,  the  Cumberland  River  at 
Dover — runs  by  Hopkinsville,  Greenville,  Hartford.  Ate. ;  and  follow- 
ing for  a  considerable  part  a  succession  of  valleys,  besides  passing  the 
streams  at  points  farther  from  their  sources,  promises  a  cheaper  and 
a  better  road.  This  latter  route,  too,  bears  stronger  evidence  of  a 
sustaining  trade  at  several  stages  of  its  progress :  nt  the  crossing  of 
the  Tennessee,  the  road  has  fulfilled  a  purpose  :  some  twelve  miles 
farther  on,  it  forms  at  the  crossing  of  the  Cumberland  another  com- 
plete design  :  at  the  crossing  of  Green  River  it  receives  an  accession  of 
business,  that  marks  this  as  another  complete  stage  in  its  progre«s : 
touching  the  Ohio  River  at  West  Point,  a  town  some  twenty  miloa 
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below  Louii^villc,  it  accompltsheR  at  thai  Htage  nn  ad<liti<inat  important 
end;  and  loHtly,  running  uj>  tti  the  tiillH  of  the  Ohio  at  Louisville,  the 
point  of  debouch  and  Irajishipment  for  tho  Inidft  of  fifty  stonmboats, 
tfatt  outlet  of  a  great  comniereint  basin  shut  up  partially  for  one  part 
of  the  year  by  droughts,  and  shut  up  totally  for  Another  part  of  the 
year  by  frosts,  it  elfoi^tij  the  last  great  puipose  that  marks  it  with 
magnilicencc.  In  no  in^itunoe  throup:hout  the  counti'}'  can  be  found 
a  series  of  distinct  and  important  ends  so  perfectly  strung  together 
in  one  design  ;  in  no  iiibtaneu  throughout  tho  country  can  be  found 
a  deftign,  whose  crowning  purpose  will  accomplish  such  magnifi- 
oeot  renuits.  The  route  direct  to  Louisville  hus  this  additional  ad- 
Ttntago  :  by  Htriking  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Rail-road  at  a  more  obliiB» 
Angle,  it  becomes  a  more  certain  means  of  tapping  that  road  at  their 
juoctiou  ;  whereas  a  more  southerly  route,  bringing  the  angle  of  junc- 
tion the  other  way,  would  at  a  certain  point  produce  the  contrary  effect. 
A  Memphis  and  Little  Uock  road  is  one  of  the  first  importance  in 
the  progressive  policy  of  New-Orleans.  Memphis  is  the  great  outlet 
of  South-Western  emigration ;  and  a  road  debouching  from  that  point 
While  liiver  and  Arkansas  Uiver  into  the  heart  of  unsettled  lands 
of  teeming  riches,  will  attract  from  iho^o  dii^trlcts  about  to  become 
tributary  to  Mobile,  an  amount  of  capital  and  industry  that  will,  in  a 
few  years,  build  up  a  magnificent  trade  for  New-Orleans.  Kxistnig 
Qrcumstanccfl  justify  this  movement  even  now  :  the  population  on 
hite  Hirer  are  calling  out  against  their  means  of  communication 
▼ith  market,  so  also  with  the  people  of  Little  Uock  :  the  trade  center- 
bg  at  Batesville,  and  tliat  also  at  I..ittlc  Rock,  has  no  outlet  for  se- 
veral months  of  iho  year,  llio  population  of  all  Arkansas  north 
of  the  southern  limit  of  the  Arkansas-river-basin,  must  dischai^ 
tbeir  products  over  a  Memphis  and  Little  Rock  rail-road — one-half 
!0f  the  number  sending  their  products  us  through- traffic,  the  other  half 
to  way-traffic.  The  donation  of  public  lands  being  oneftmportaiit  item 
k  the  means  for  constructing  tJie  road,  if  tlie  sale  of  this  donation  btt 
Rtadc  on  the  condition  of  settleraeutf  a  iarge^  emigrant  population 
Wing  attracted  to  the  route  of  tlie  road,  the  traflic  and  the  train  may 
V  uiade  to  spring  up  together.  Exertion  in  these  matters  is  abso- 
htely  essential  to  the  existence  of  New-Orleans  :  the  corporation  of 

[that  city  may  do  well  to  stimulate  enterprise  in,  for  instance,  such 
Is  as  Ukat  between  Little  Kock   ond   Memphis,  to  anticipate  its 

tprtmiotion  by  an  offer  of  subscription.  If  local  interests  are  indifTer- 
■nllo  action  in  these  cases,  New-Orleans  cannot  iifibrd  to  be  so  i  she 

iovea  herself  tho  duty  of  awakinj;,  along  all  tho  routes  of  her  trade,  a 

tipirit  of  practical  enterprise.     No  better  way  could  suggest  itself 

l»f  lliia  purpose,  than  a  statement  beforehand  of  the  work?  she 
*QI  in  her  corporate  capacity  support,  and  the  extent  to  which  she 
will  support  them.     This  is  an  unusual  course:   but  New-Orleans 

fBiost/&rcr  the  construction  of  her  rail-roads  without  loss  of  time. 
In  conclusion,  it  may  be  repeated,  that  the  interests  of  Memphis  and 

(vf  Natchez  are  the    interests  of  New-OrleAiis;    that  merely  local 
iires  will  yield   New-Orleans  but  merely  local  trade,  a  trade 
lihat,  owing  to  her  geographical  position,  must  necessarily  be  very  li- 
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mited;  that  a  l&i^e  and  comprehensive  policy,  one  in  keeping  with 
her  greatness,  mustf  by  ploi-ing  lier  in  rt'^ult  at  the  hend  of  an  estuary 
in  the  interior,  ennble  her  to  still  gather  the  riches  in  the  teeth  of  all 
oompetitioii  of  the  grejiter  portion  <jf  the  Mississippi  valley.  The  re- 
sult Ui  New-Urleanw  of  a  rail-road  from  Natehoxwiil  be  very  ^at 
indeed  ;  hut  rail-roads  from  Memphis,  giving  \ow-Orleans  in  ertect  a 
most  magnificent  geographical  position,  wili  redueetheencroachnicnta 
of  Mobile,  Charleston,  New-York,  to  the  narrowest  limits,  and  swell 
the  extent  of  the  Ncw-Orlcans  basin  westward  of  the  Mississippi  to 
the  largest  extent.  If,  however,  New-Orleans  will  unforluiiatoly  per- 
sist in  schemes  of  roads,  terminating  actually  within  herself,  let  her,  if 
she  do  not  choose  to  waste  her  resources  on  a  work  miserably  local, 
direct  her  line  to  the  west  of  north ;  indeed,  if  she  will  insist  on 
seeing  rail-road  cars,  the  best  dircctiuu  she  could  adopt  would  bo  one 
by  Natcihez  to  Red  River.  litmds  running  for  any  lonpth  duo  north 
of  New-l>rlean8,  can  be  most  certainly  Lapped  by  Mobile.  Tlie 
course  indicated  above,  and  for  the  reasons  slated,  will,  however,  be 
found  the  true  policy  of  New-Orleans.* 


NoTK  : — ^Thr  proportion,  four  lo  one,  belwrfin  cBrriogc  on  Southern  raiI-ro«d« 
and  on  the  .MiHsisHippi  between  MemphJi  aiuJ  Ncw-Orlcuii,  is  bucd  on  the  fol- 
lowing faclK  and  figurcii  :— 

Liuul.  Maary,  in  liis  adiIrcM  to  the  Memphis  Convention  or  Noveoiber,  1S49, 
•honing  ihocauffo  why  a  road  of  any  nuch  lengik  as  a  Pacific  llail-rooii,  can  newer 
be  regaried  a  cKoMnet  for  tradt,  gives  the  roiult  of  an  analytiH  of  tbe  fretghta  oa 
16  mil-roods  as  foUowa  ;  merchandise  is  divided  on  ihoHC  road**  into  Ihrun  classes. 

The  first  class,  consiating  of  heavy  srtirlcs,  such  as  coal  and  iroHi  pays  an 
aven^  freight  of  if  cents  per  ton  per  mile. 

Tlic  Dccond  class,  consisting  of  grain,  provisions.  &c.  (the  average  freight  not 
staled  ) 

The  third  class,  cotisiiiling  of  liglit  and  Imlky  anicles,  «uch  as  cloths  and 
manufactured  goods,  pays  an  average  freight  of  9  cents  jht  ton  per  mile. 

The  following  are  the  charges  for  heary  fni^kla  on  several  roods  tn  New- 
England  : 

Bottan  and  LmpcU 5    centa  per  ton  per  mile \  ^i   ^ 

Bowion  tf  nif  Matne 3J  ceiiU  per  ton  per  inilr - 

Borlon  and  Worteaier 4    cenlH  per  ton  per  mile ... 

Concord  Hail-road 3J  cents  per  ton  ppr  mile 

Fitchbur^k Rail-road 4    cents  per  ton  per  mile '.  ... 

Western  of  Majtatkusttls .  .2^  cents  per  ton  per  mile _-.. 

The  Anbum  and  Rocht-Mler  ro:id  (Now-Vork)  chirEirH  for  heavy  freights  7| 
cents  per  ton  iicr  mile-  The  freijjlitu  on  the  following  road»  may,  hnwi-vor,  b« 
beUI  to  furniHh  an  average  closer  to  the  troth  for  such  roads  as  shall  cams  m 
competition  with  the  Mississippi : 


*  The  pr<ycrtiod  m*<\,  now  a  malief  of  >o  much  intere«t,  ta  eonn^ft  Scia  OrUan*,  and 
JadkrOH.  Jansittippi,  ctnnnt,  we  tlunk.  tye  included  ander  wh«t  thr  autliur  uf  llie  shove 
eatitlca  merely  "  local."  We  hava  loiig  regarded  it  vrith  grvai  favour,  and  ar^rvd  its 
eaosiru':iiwi  uikih  gmuniln,  which  tppMredin  previoos  numt>en  of  tlie  Hevtew.  li  is 
a  road*  we  baimve,  itainedtuttlf  ptmcUcml  and  expedieitL.  l^**-] 
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mmd  Ifidianapolu,  la Torhmvy  froifrhts,  6  4-5  r.  per  tonpfrtnilc,  > 

t  Miami,  Ohio For  heavy  frcightB,  4  cts.por  ton  por  mile, 

Ifofim  and  Wi»ifrn.  Geoffrta .  ,For  heavy  freiyhts,  6  cts.  per  ton  per  mile, 
RSmJra/,  SavannaA  to Macoit,  6*<t . .  For  licsvy  frci^'bts,  4]  c.per  ton  per  mile,; 

A  more  dptailcil  baniriof  coniponBon  maybe  fumiiihtHl  in  the  following  tables. 
"  }  fir*!  part  ff  the  first  table  bein^  an  abntract  from  the  axlvoriigHjnrnt  in  tho 
^••Ajneritf«n  Rail-road  Journal"  of  the  roailn  referred  to ;  the  first  part  of  the 
ond  table  In-in^  on  abstract  from  the  adveriisomont  in  tbccamo  Journal  of  the 
nlni  Rait  root]  (GiKirffia)  from  Savannah  to  Macon  : 


JL— GEORGIA  BAIL-aOAD  TRAKSPOaT. 
(BXTRACT  moH  ooHPimT'i  ADTunujncirT.} 
406  niile»— 39  hou». 
mnoBT. 


bfCtu*. — BoxMof  hatt,  bonnets  and  fumiture,  per  cubic  foot fO  38 

U  Cbw.— Boxes  and  bales  of  dry  f^oodii,  snddlery,  gUsa,  paints,  dragi 

and  confectionary,  per  100  tha 1  00 

iiCIati. — Sagar,  coffee,  liquor,  bagging,  rope,  cotton  yams,   tobacco, 
lealbcr,  bides,  copper,  tin,  feathers,  cheol-iron,  hollow-ware, 

casliiiKs,  crockery,  ic 0  86 

iA  CltS9. — Flour,  rice,  bncon,  pork,  beef,  fi«h,  lord,  tallow,  beeawax,  bar- 

Lron,  ginseng,  mill-gearing, pig-iron  and grindslones,  dec....  0  AS 

C(yTTox.  pPT  1001b* 0  70 

Molaaaos,  per  hogshead .  13  50 

Do.         per  barrel 4  25 

Salt,  petboshcl.  {at  18  cents  for  371  nulca) t  87 

Salt,  per  Liverpool,  Hark,  (at  66  renta  for  371  miles) 0  98 

Plougha,    com-shetlers,    cultivators,    straw-cutters,   wheel. 

barrowB.&c I  60 


■ 

I 


3.— CENTRAL  RAIL-ROAD. 

(xzTSAOT  raoM  coMriTrr'a  AOvxaTisKMEirr.) 
190  fflilea — I3i  hours. 

rAKIOBT. 
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Oo  frctglit  goods  generally,  per  100  lbs $0  BO 

(hiinoasiirca:cnl  ^;oo*!s.  per  cubic  foot 0  13 

(NibuTcU,  wet,  (except  motaaica  anil  oil] .. ....... I  50 

Onbvrela.  dry.(except  lime) 0  80 

Ob  iron,  in  pigs  or  bars,  costings  for  milts,  and  unboxed  machineiy,  per 

100  ll>a 0  40 

Oo  |iOD«heada  and  pipes  of  liquor,  nut  over  120  gallons 6  00 

[  Ob  noUascs  and  oii,  per  hhd 6  00 

Mr.  Hewson  left  some  blank  to  be  filled  up  by  us,  showing  the  cmnparatire 

f  AwflitJi  and  time  un  the  Mississippi  llivor  for  the  aanie  distance,  and  the  actual 

adviDlago  in   chsapneaa  poaBcssed  by  the  river,  aAer  losa  in  interest  and  in* 
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«ur&ncc  paid,  arc  deducted.  Wc  endrsaToreil,  by  conTersalion  with  merchants, 
and  uivestigfttioii,  to  fill  up  thcec  Hanks,  tiut  could  not  do  it  with  any  precision, 
or  in  »ach  a  way  x»  would  be  at  all  satin  factory.  In  the  firat  place,  freights  Tury 
100  per  cent .  acconling  to  the  season,  the  boat,  &e.,  and  very  frequently  to 
doublf  the  distance  will  not  be  to  increase  the  expense  at  all,  or  except  in  avcry 
small  A^ure.  In  table  I,  wo  sboatd  say  the  rates  on  the  river  for  actual  freigbl, 
a  corresponding  distance,  would  be  :  class  1,  Tcenls  cubic  fool ;  Sd  cIuhb.  40  cts- 
the  hundred  ;  3d  class,  SO  cents  ;  4th  class,  10  cents  ;  cotton  per  hundred  90, 
molasses  per  hbd.  Si  60.  salt  (sock)  30  cents.  Or  generally,  on  weight  goods, 
the  liigltcst  and  lowest  ligurcs,  25  and  HO  cents  per  bundrcd,  average  30  cents 
Insurance.  I  to  l^  and  2  percent.  Taking  all  things  into  consideration  for  the 
some  distance,  we  think  the  average  expense  on  the  river  doca  not  exceed  j  to 
)-6  tbat  an  the  rail-roads,  an  givpn  in  the  schedule  above.  This  in  liul  a  rough 
approximation,  and  wc  are  in  such  a  hurry  for  the  press  as  to  be  uoablo  to  be 
Tery  precise. — f Editor-] 

The  average  ratio  of  river  and  road  freights  as  deduced  from  thetie  tables  for 
the  items  of  general  trade,  would  .^t.ind  a  little  higher  than  the  ratio  ndopled  ; 
but,  taking  all  the  circumstances  of  tlic  cose  into  consideration,  may,  the  writer 
is  of  opinion,  be  luketi  on  an  average  of  four  to  one.  The  difierence  that  can  bo 
made  in  the  case  will  certainly  be  too  trifling  to  interfere  materially  with  the  re- 
sults laid  down  above  ;  and  can  in  nowise  affect  the  system  of  reasoning,  huvv*- 
cvcr  it  may  aflcct  \hc  ]trfn*£ncis  of  the  deductions. 

In  conwidcring  the  conflict  of  New-Orleans  and  Mobile,  the  two  markets  are 
assumed  equally  good  ;  perhaps,  however,  the  Mobile  papers  disguise  a  liltln 
snperiorily  in  the  New-Orleans  qiiolalions  :  a  very  little  diflerrnce — ovcry  shade 
of  a  dillrrcnce  in  favor  of  New-Orleans,  would  more  than  weigh  any  want  of  ex- 
actnesri  in  laying  down  the  limits  of  the  Mobile  and  Now-Orlcons  basin  on  a  ratio 
between  roads  and  rivers,  of  one  to  four. 


ART.  VIIl-TIIE  STATE  OF  MISSISSIPPI. 

CARL7  BIBTOBT    OF   MlSSlSSIPn — DB   80T0 WAR   OF   TIIK  yATCHES,  BTC. 

PART  I. 

The  following  paper,  being  from  a  gentleman  of  high  character  and  intclli* 
genre,  bidti  fair  to  be  one  of  much  inlorpsi,  and  will  extnnd  through  several 
numbers,  We  wish  that  our  literary  friends,  in  the  different  states,  would  be 
persuaded  to  prepare,  or  cause  to  be  prepared,  for  the  Review,  a  similar  series 
of  papers  upon  those  states.  We  have  already  had  a  promise  from  Senator 
Borland,  of  ArkanMiu,  who  says  be  is  diligently  collectmg  the  material  for  a  full 
and  complete  sketch  of  that  interesting  commonwealth.  Mr.  Clingman,  of 
yurih-Carttlifia,  partially  promised  one  upun  his  iftaic:  and  we  had  a  similar  cun- 
ditional  promise  from  fcxas.  Who  will  take  up  7V>incjxrr,  l-londa,  Atalama^ 
I'lrg'irniii,  Siyulh-CarolinOf  Miatttirt^  4ce.,  &c.  1  We  published,  last  month,  a  pa* 
per  upon  Georgia;  and  throujfhout  our  nifu  volumes  is  scattered  an  immense 
amount  of  material  relating  lo  all  of  the  Souihrm  states.  In  regard  to  LoKifiaae, 
it  is  our  winh  to  bR  more  minute,  and  we  have  urgently  bogged  the  hlstoiT  of 
the  dilFerrnl  parihhos  from  gentlemen  rcBidenl  in  them.  Fefiow-cittzcns  of  the 
South,  let  us  preserve  the  records  of  our  being  and  our  enterprise. — [Ed. 

Dear  Sib  : — In  the  November  number  of  the  Review,  I  was  re- 
minded of  a  promise  which  1  made  to  you  in  July  last.     By  this  no- 
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Uoei  you  have  so  publicly  comtnitted  me  to  the  fulfilment  of  this 
promiMi,  that,  not  to  perfurni  it  at  all,  would  be  as  diRgruoetuI  as  to 
perfonn  it  ill.  I  must,  therefore,  now  commeuci;  u  tnak  which,  till 
this  timt!,  many  circumstances  of  a  private  nature  bad  buuii^hed  from 
my  rcmembroDce. 

I  allude  to  my  promise  to  furnish  you  with  an  Hittorical  Sketchy 
aociai,  political  and  commercial,  oftlie  /ttate  of  Miss'uisi^rpi.  Aa  prelimi- 
nary lo  tliia,  it  will  be  necessary  for  mo  to  ukoloh,  briefly,  llmt  por- 
tion of  its  history  which  preceded  the  occupation  of  that  territory  now 
lying  within  its  "borders,  by  the  United  Slates  of  America. 

Of  the  early  discovery  of  this  country,  there  is  no  history  which, 
III  all  its  details,  cuii  i>e  called  (iiithentic  Though  not  quite  so 
apocryphal  us  that  wliich  iiarriited  the  advcutures  of  Jason  in  search 
of  the  golden  fleece,  or  Hercules  Htrangling  liunn  and  other  monsters, 
vith  which  Grecian  and  Romiui  traditions  have  entt^rtaincd  mankind, 
the  atory  of  the  adventures  of  Do  Soto  and  his  coinptuiions  is,  at 
best,  believed,  only  because  no  more  probable  or  authentic  account 
exiBts.       ' 

The  tcrntory  now  embraced  within  the  limits  of  thn  state  of  Mis< 
sissippi,  was  a  "vast,  unbroken,  untrodden,  magnificent  wilderness," 
Mve  the  almost  imperceptible  traces  by  which  the  untutored  Mivagea 
glided  from  one  of  their  hunting  grounds  to  onotlicr,  otkI  the  lew 
spanio  villages  which  ihcy  inliabiled,  until  the  year  1540,  (lUO  years 
Igo,)  when  De  Soto,  with  his  followers,  numbering  uboiit  1,000 
mounted  men,  led  on  by  thirst  of  c*lntn^e^^t  and  gold,  penetrated 
icrosa  tlie  eastern  boundary  of  the  slate,  to  tliut  portion  of  jt  now 
ailed  Yallnbuslm  comity.  They  there  tocvk  possession  of  several 
lindred  wigwuniH,  which  the  Affrighted  Indians  abandoned  at  the  ap- 
roach  of  this  warlike  and  formidable  train.  Herothoy  found  anubun- 
anoe  of  com,  wluch  afforded  suhsistcnco  to  themselves  mid  their 
I  during  a  winter  of  unusual  severity,  and  fijitified  thi'mselves 
»t  attach  from  the  only  quarter  which  threatened  them,  as  well 
ftJlc  imture  o^  thoir  situation  allowed.  Well  it  was  for  them  that 
ey  did  w» :  for  the  Sfianiard  of  that  day,  with  all  his  chivalry  and 
jtridc,  was  but  a  barbariun  ;  and  liis  cruelty  and  injustice  to  the  native 
}ibua,  whom  they  had  driven  from  their  rude  but  happy  homos,  soon 
Irovoked  retiiUalory  measures  from  the  latter.  The  Indians  attacked 
beir  fortifications  with  such  courage  and  succcas,  that  cvcrv  hiibita- 
kjn  WBS  bunit,  about  forty  of  the  Spaniards  and  their  horses  killed, 
hrir  arms  and  clothing  consumed,  and  indeed  almost  everything  es- 
^nltal  to  the  comfort,  subsistence  and  protection  of  adventurers,  far 
om  their  native  land,  and  in  the  midst  of  implacable  enemies,  was 
sstroyed, 

TTic  Spaniards  wore  thus  forced,  temporarily,  to  adopt  another  po- 
lltion,  whii'h,  having  done,  and  having  repaired  their  tosses  so  far  as 
naity  and   labor  could  accomplish  it,  they  recomnu-ncwl    their 
Lnmrch  westwardly,  and  in  a  (ew  days  struck  the  eastern  hank  of  the 
»ippi  river.     Having  hero  consumed  a  month  in  constructing 
_j  they  finally  succeeded  in  landing  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
r,  at  a  point  (as  it  is  supposed)  a  short  distance  below  Helena, 
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Arkansas.  THey  then  penetrated  ArUftrisas,  in  search  of  gold,  as  far 
as  the  Arkansas  river,  and  at  this  point,  Do  Soto  having  lost  about 
half  uf  his  gallant  band,  and  their  horses,  and  being  ^vith«ut  sufficient 
provisions  Tor  the  residue,  dcspatringof  the  object  which  had  hitherto 
animated  his  busoni, — the  discovery  of  gold,— and  dejected  and  dis- 
pirited by  all  Uiese  causes,  resolved  to  return  to  the  bank  of  the  Mis* 
Bia^ippi  river,  and  there  establish  a  colony,  until  ho  could  send  to 
Cuba  (then  occupied  by  Spain)  for  ships  and  a  reinforcement  of  men 
and  arms,  with  which  to  take  permanent  and  secure  possession  of  his 
newly -discovered  country,  doubtless  with  the  view  of  founding  a 
mighty  and  populous  empire,  with  whi»'h  his  memory  would  forever 
be  associated.  But  alas,  for  ambition — that  aspiring  quality,  "  for 
man's  illusion  given  I"  No  sooner  had  De  Soto  reached  the  Misos- 
sippi  river,  than  he  was  seized  with  a  fatal  disorder,  which  terminated 
bi»  life.  Before  his  death,  be  appointed  Luis  dc  Muscoao,  his  suc^ 
ce»8or,  in  command.  To  prevent  the  Indians  from  mutilating  his 
body,  his  followers  excavated  a  green  oak,  in  which  they  laid  his 
body.  They  then  nailed  a  plank  over  it,  and  threw  it  into  the  river, 
where  it  sunk.*     This  occurred  in  the  year  1542. 

It  would  be  naturally  supposed  that  the  remnant  of  his  band  vould 
now  desire  to  return  to  Cuba;  but,  although  dispirited,  they  were 
undismayed,  and,  under  the  command  of  Muscoso,  they  watidered  for 
many  months  among  the  wej<U?m  wilds,  sutfering  all  tho  misery 
whicli  want,  exposure  and  danger  could  inflict,  till  the  year  1543,  when 
the  survivors  returned  agun  to  the  Mis^^issippi  Uiver,  and  prepared 
to  leave  tho  country,  and  by  descending  the  river  to  the  sea,  seek  a 
more  hospitable  land.  Having,  after  several  months,  constructed  a 
number  of  largo  open  barks,  the  sides  of  which  were  defended  by 
hides  against  the  Indian  arrows,  they  embarked. 

Tliey  now  numbered  about  350  men.  I'hoy  found  their  way  beset 
by  hostile  Indiana,  who,  in  their  light  canoe3,  would  pass  or  run 
around  Ihem,  and  discharge  showers  of  urro^rs  among  them,  during 
soToral  days  and  nights.  At  length,  weary  of  submission  to  this 
harassing  species  of  warfare,  about  fifty  of  the  Spaniards  manned  a 
pirogue,  and  boldly  sullied  out  to  attack  the  savof^cs.  But  nil  were 
cut  off — not  one  returned.  The  remainder,  at  tho  end  of  twenty  days, 
reached  the  sea,  and  shortly  altcrwards  arrived  at  a  Spanish  town  on 
the  coa-st  of  Mexico,  where  they  were  kindly  treated.  But  adventu* 
rers  like  these  are  always  wholly  unfitted,  by  their  peculiar  habits  of 
life,  for  any  permanent  occupation  or  home ;  and  from  this  point  they 
soon  dispersed,  and  wandered  whithersoever  accident  or  fortune 
might  lead  them.  Thus  ended  the  romantic  expedition  of  Fernando 
do  Siito.f 


•  •  D«  8oto  WM  4?  TCAT8  of  1^  wb«n  be  died,  mad  had  expended  100,000  dscUi  in  tbit 

—ywttifcw  —liolma't  Annais  of^mtrieOy  voL  1,  p.  71. 

♦  I*  l«T3,  Father  M«rqnrue,  ood  JoUet,  ft  pitiien  of  Q.uebflc,  eniployrd  by  M.  T*lon 
ft» lh>  lUlriHkpfd.  rateriMl  that  miMe  rifcr  cm.  tbe  17t)i  Sunt,  and  afur  d(»cr-ndin{  \i 
«lilliH9«aa»  witbia  Oiivo  dov)'  juumcjr  aftho  Gulf  of  Meiioo,  tiler  retorned  tuwuda 
*^"*'  —  •*-* — it  A%tiaU  of  Amenta,  wl.  1 ,  p.  7<. 
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In  1082,  (140  years  ntU-r  De  Soto's  invasion  of  Aroerican  kerri- 
toT),)  La  Salle  descended  the  Mississippi  Itivcr  to  the  point  of  its 
confluence  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  there  took  formal  pOBsession 
of  the  adjacent  country,  in  tho  name  oi'  the  King  of  France,  nod  Oftlled 
it  l>onUinna. 

Ascending  the  river  again,  he  tarried  among  the  NatcJiez  and  the 
Tensas  tribcs»  of  Indians,  and  then  went  to  Chickasaw  Fort.  A  short 
timo  aflerwarda,  he  went  to  France,  and  in  lf584  relumed  hIUi  a 
colony,  bound  for  iho  mouth  of  the  Mis8i6alp]>i  River ;  but  unfortu- 
nat«>ly  inifssing  the  longitude,  he  landed  on  the  const  of  Texas,  where, 
for  a«Tcral  years,  the  unhappy  colonists,  asuiili'd  by  various  hard- 
ships, wasted  away,  and  Ka  Salle  himself,  not  long  afterwards,  was 
murdered  hy  aome  of  the  discontented  and  factious  survivors. 

In  1608,  yi,  dMhorvillo  was  authorized  by  the  French  King  again 
to  colonize  the  regions  bordering  on  the  lower  MisHisslppi.  He 
landed  at  Shij*  Island,  ofl'the  mouth  of  Pascagoula  river,  and  erected 
buU  for  hi*  colonists.  Here  ho  discuvenid  the  Biloxi  tribe.  From 
this  point,  setting  out  in  two  large  barges,  he  explored  (he  coast,  and 
on  the  second  day  of  March,  discovered  the  mouth  of  the  l^dasissippi 
river.  All  doubt  of  tho  identity  of  this  river  with  tliat  descended  by 
Ia  Salle,  was  dispersed  by  discovering,  when  tln-y  reached  Bayou 
Goula,  articles  left  there  by  the  latter  in  1682,  and  also  a  letter  left 
by  De  Tonti  for  Iji  Salle,  in  1C85.  Having  vinitcd  the  mouth  of 
lUd  River  and  Manchm',  Iberville  returned  to  Sliip  Island,  and 
eroc-tcd  a  fort  at  the  bay  of  Biloxi,  about  eighty  miles  east  of  New- 
Orleans.  He  then  cmbarkf^l-for  France,  leaving  the  fort  in  com- 
mand of  his  brother,  Bienville.  In  December,  IG99,  Iberville  re- 
tamed  from  France,  and  built  a  fort  soon  afterwards  on  the  lianks  of 
the  Mississippi  River. 

In  1700,  De  Tonti,  having  desconded  the  Mississippi  river,  arrived 
a(  Iberville's  fort  with  a  parly  of  Canadian  French,  from  the  Illinois. 
Iberrillo  availed  himself  of  Do  Tumi's  experience  and  knowledge  of 
the  country,  to  ascend  the  river  and  explore  its  banks,  furm  alliances. 
4Rk  He  accordingly  detailed  a  party,  with  De  Touti  and  Bienville, 
lo  aioend  in  barges  and  canoea.  They  ascended  as  high  up  as  the 
Ntfcbex  country,  four  hundred  miles  above  the  French  fort.  Here 
W  Mlectrd  a  site  for  a  fort,  which,  however,  was  not  erected  till  sixteen 

an  afterwards,  and  called  it  Rosalie.     A  settlement  was  also  made 

1703  on  the  Yazoo  river,  which  was  called  St.  Peters.* 

In  1704,  Iberville  died  at  Havanna,  leaving  the  colonistji  dependent 
V  subsistence  on  hunting  and  fishing,  and  the  precarious  bounty  of 

■  Indians.     They  did  not  resort  for  some  years  to  ngriuulture,  and 

t  mty  well  bo  supposed  how  diflitult  it  was  to  induce  men  accus- 

to  this  idle  but  seductive  life,  to  exchange  it  for  agriculture  or 

regular  labor.      In  1713,  they   cultivated  small  gardens  at 


'  The  lite  of  St.  P*ten  ii  now  owDod  bj  j.  U.  Pajati  Km\.,  oT  Kcw-OrUuc,  b«iu 


J: 
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In  1716,  Bienville  built  a  fort  at  Natchez, — the  aito  which  Iberville 
had  selected  and  called  Rosalie,  sixteen  years  before, — and  left  in  it 
a  garrison  of  oightoeii  men,  under  M.  Haillaux. 

ITie  a>lonies,  thus  established,  grew  but  slowly.  New-Orleana 
having  been  soon  afterwards  founded,  and  the  coast  above  that  city 
being  exceedingly  fertile,  numerous  cinigrant»  were  attnict«d  tbttber, 
and  in  1728,  rice,  tobaoeo  and  Indigo  had  been  productxi  and  exported 
in  considerable  quantities. 

Unfortunately,  at  Uiiti  time,  reciprocal  Ul-will  had  grown  up  be- 
tween the  frontier  settlements  and  the  neighbonng  Indiitni).  The 
consequence  was,  a  conspiracy  of  several  tribes  for  the  purpose  of 
exterminating  the  whites.  The  Natchez  despatehod  runners  to 
the  various  towns  and  flcttlcmenta  uf  the  Indians,  who  distributed 
quivers,  full  of  reeds,  each  of  which  contained  the  same  number.  It 
was  ngrccd,  that  after  a  certain  moon,  a  reed  should  be  drawn,  every 
day,  fruni  each  quiver,  and  that  the  day  when  the  last  reetl  was 
drnuTi,  should  bo  that  of  the  intended  massacre.  !t  is  sai<l  that  an 
Indian  girl,  anxious  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  whiles,  and 
especially  to  save  the  life  of  owe  of  them,  secretly  drew  several  reeds 
from  the  <piiver  which  the  Natchez  tribe  poM»es8ed,  with  the  view  of 
thus  defeating  the  union  of  the  different  tribes  on  the  same  day,  with- 
out which,  it  waa  believed  by  her,  tlat  no  single  tribe  would  luake 
the  attack. 

Rut  her  stratagem  only  precipitated  the  catastrophe.  On  the 
appointed  day,  the  Nat^luK,  thinking  that  their  allies  had  falterodf 
resolved  to  execute  alone  the  original  design  contemplated  by 
all.  Acrardinply,  while  the  whites  (though  forewarned)  were  in 
their  houses  or  fields,  dispersed  and  engaged  in  their  various  pursuits, 
the  Indians  entered  the  sotllejnent,and,  under  the  pretence  of  trading 
f(.r  provisions  and  ammunition  for  a  great  hunt,  obtained  access  to 
their  counting-houses  and  dwellings,  and  in  an  evil  hour  fell  upon 
them,  and  miissac^ix'd  them  in  detail.  Kvery  white  man  in  tite  set- 
tlement was  Tiiurdered,  exi.ej>t  a  carpenter  imd  a  tailor,  both  of  wlium 
were  spared  by  the  huliims,  with  the  view,  on  their  part,  of  building 
houses  and  rtmking  gartnents  for  themselves;  and  alw  with  the 
exc4'[>liun  of  two  soldiers,  who.  having  l)c.en  nbsent  on  tliat  day,  hunt- 
ing, were  on  their  way  l>aok  to  the  fort,  hut  perceiving  the  smuko  and 
(lame*  ifisuing  from  the  hnuses;,  and  hearing  the  yells  of  the  aavagee, 
instantly  fled,  uiid  by  various  means  found  their  way  to  New-Orleans, 
where  they  announced  the  terrible  calamity  which  had  befallen  the 
garrison  at  Fort  Hosalio. 

The  women  and  slaves  were  preserved  as  prisoners.  The  governor, 
Cha[>art, — who,  though  frequently  admonished  of  his  danger  before 
this  inassiiere,  had  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  advice  of  his  counsellora, 
and,  being  of  an  audacious  and  reckless  character,  had  even  threatened 
every  one  with  punishment  who  nhould  communicate  any  similar  in- 
telligence,— wan  the  first  to  |»ay  the.  forfeit  of  bis  temerity.  At  tho 
same  time,  the  little  eojony  at  St.  Peters,  on  the  Yazoo  river,  and  the 
one  at  Sicily  Island,  and  a  third,  near  the  town  of  Monroe,  shared  the 
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Mine  disastroufl  fate  •  For,  although  the  neighboring  trihea  had 
been  prevctitcj  by  the  stratagem  of  the  Natchez  girl  from  uuillng  in 
the  nussacre  at  tort  Kosalie,  they  yet  proceeded,  on  the  day  which, 
but  for  the  precipitancy  of  the  Natchez  tribe,  would  have  beep  the 
time  for  general  co-operation,  to  massacre  all  the  whites  within  their 
reach. 

Thus,  in  the  year  1728,  in  one  day,  were  swept  away  every  vestige 
of  oivUizatiun  by  the  Indians,  within  the  limit*  which  now  constitute 
the  boundaries  of  the  state  of  Missis-sippi.  Not  le^s  than  two  hun- 
dred persons,  who  had  encountered  and  survived  all  tbia  perils  and 
hardships  of  emi|;ration  and  a  sickly  climate,  pcriiihed,  in  an  hour, 
beneath  the  sealpin«;-knifc  of  the  savago.f 

The  Indians,  inllutcd  with  success,  and  glutted  with  spoil,  aban- 
doned themselves,  over  the  collected  bones  of  their  victims,  to  tha 
most  Intemperate  orpes  ;  but  in  the  midst  of  their  prolonged  ca- 
rousing, Lesueur,  having  obtained  the  aid  of  six  hundred  Choctaw 
warriors,  on  the  Tombigbee,  advanced  suddenly  upon  tliem,  and  took 
■ixty  scalps,  and  rescued  HA:y  women  and  children,  and  the  carpenter 
and  tailor  before  mentioned,  from  captivity,  besides  one  liundred  and 
•Ix  aegro  slaves.  After  this  exploit,  these  Choctaw  warriors  dis- 
persed without  further  action.  But,  in  the  meantime,  F^oubuis  was 
advancing  with  a  large  force  from  New-Orleans,  and  the  Natchez  In- 
dian.<4,  learning  their  approach,  ceased  from  their  carousals,  and  forti- 
fied themselves  for  defence.  After  a  skirmish  of  seven  days,  during 
which  the  Indians  fought  desperately,  they  sent  a  flag  to  Loubois,  pro- 
posing tu  surrender  the  remaining  French  prisoners,  numbering  two 
imndred  souls,  provided  the  French  artillery  should  be  removed,  and 
the  sivge  abandoned ;  but  declaring  that  a  refusal  of  these  terms 
would  be  followed  by  the  immediate  destruction  uf  all  the  French 
priwmors,  by  fire,  lu  order  to  preserve  life,  Loubois  consented,  and 
negotiations  commenced,  for  which  purpose  huntililies  had  been  pre- 
viously suspended  for  ton  days.  At  length  it  was  agreed  that  the 
prisoners  should,  on  the  following  day,  be  surrendered,  opposite  to 
(he  fort.     But  during  the  night,  the  Indjans^  juitly  suspecting  treachery 


eTb*  mnnerfMBte  raaafi  of  lliiii  uiubcts  was  Uw  wrcKltni;  frofn  the  Inilians,  by  the 
Oaf « I imr,  of  t  fertile  triiri  ol'  iarxl,  oboot  six  miles  b«low  Natclicr,  for  tbn  |]urpnA«  of  b« 

Mwmf  it  oo HutchiiiB,  whose  venerable  dc*«ieadant  unw  rcaulrs  oa  it,  kik)  u 

wartj  dO  jr««ra  of  ofje. 

1 1  tare  iakfu  tbr  rorfgoing  narraliTO  from  Mooetle's  History  ofthe  Tallej  of  the  Mie- 

Msippi.     tn  HolmcA'ti  .\nnsU  of  America,  tdL.  1,  p.  545,  A.  D.  17S9,  I  find  uw  foUowtog 

iDao«Dt»rU)i*  Natthrx  rnflHaci«: 

*  Tbe  KatcbBZ,  sn  Inclitut  nstion,  formed  ■  general  connnirnry  to  tnas«ecre  the  French 

I  of  Loaisiana."     (LanisiRDl  (Aru  ctnnprtlienileil  Natrlirr. )     "  M.  ile  Cbopar.  who 

idaidtbe  post  at  NntctarE,  had  be«n  ctnurniled  witli  llie  unLivra.liat  Uioy  »a  fir  dit- 

lastoexfiti*  thtf  belief  tliat  tlte  Frenrli  bmj  do  nlUrs  more  faithful  ttianthey.     The 

^Toat  numbers  aboot  the  French  boaceit,  an 
cro  Boing  lo  bunt  Thej  sung,  aftrr  tbe 
and  his  rompany.  Gnrli  havnie  mumed 
■9  ku*  poat,  s  sipial  wsH  ({iven,  and  iii«(snily  tlte  (^oeral  tuauarro  bcfran.  KenHjr  two 
bvadfod  persons  were  killed.  Of  all.  not  more  than  twcoly  Frrnrh  and  five  or  six  negroaa 
mrapBiL  Oae  hnndred  and  fiOy  children,  etgb^  women,  and  slmust  as  many  mrgroca, 
*fT«  HMdc  piiaoiera."  Tlie  aotborily  quotod  for  Uus  is  Charlevoix,  JVuuv.  framta, 
K.4M. 
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flflh«viS2  been  dccplTUid,  they  npnenred  in  ip'oat  numbers  abootthe  French  boo«es,oii 
A*  SUi  November,  telling  the  pir>j|ilr  tliry  wcro  ffoing  to  bunt  They  sung,  aOrr  tba 
olataH,  la  buoor  of  ihe  t  reiu'h  rutntnaDdnni  and  his  rompany.     GarJi  hanne  mumed 
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on  the  part  of  the  French,  retired  from  Uieir  stronghold  with  their 
women  auJ  children,  auii  personal  otfects,  and  crossed  tJie  river.  On 
the  next  morning,  the  French  found  the  prisoners,  but  the  Indians 
were  beyond  their  pursuit. 

Savages  though  Uicy  were,  there  is  uo  doubt  that  tlio  Natchez  tribe 
felt  all  the  sorrow  of  exiles,  in  being  driven  from  their  delightful 
home.  No  one  can  now  ride  among  the  romantic  hills  of  Adauis 
county,  or  the  beautiful  valley  opposite  to  Natchez,  wliicU  constituted 
the  home  and  hunting  ground  of  the  Indian, — and  whicli,  in  their  day 
and  generation,  abounded  with  fish  and  game,  aa  well  as  the  sponta- 
neous growth  of  many  articles  essential  to  tlieir  comfort, — without 
sympathizing  with  them  in  the  sad  destiny  by  which  they  woredrtTeD 
from  this  fair  inheritance. 

A  few  days  afler  the  expulsion  of  the  Indians  from  Natchez,  M. 
Loubois  erected  a  terraced  fort,  of  whicli  the  high  hlufl" easily  admitted, 
on  tlio  banks  of  the  Mississippijand  supplied  it  with  cannon  and  other 
munitions  of  war,  and  a  garrison  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  men.  ITie 
remains  of  this  fort  arc  still  visible,  though  all  truces  of  tho  race 
which  founded  it,  as  well  as  of  their  language,  have  been  obliterat«d. 
But  their  liabits  are  still  excmplllied  in  the  lives  of  some  of  their  de- 
scendants, improved  by  association  and  amalgamation  with  a  more 
«nei;getie  race ;  and  few  towns  or  neighborhoods  exhibit  more  evi- 
dences of  the  virtues  of  all  races  and  nations,  without  the  vices  of 
cither,  than  Natchez  and  the  adjacent  settlements. 

My  next  number  will  contain  the  history  of  the  Natchez  tribe,  and 
their  allies,  after  the  massacre  at  Fort  Rosalie,  and  of  the  territory 
now  composing  the  state  of  Mississippi,  up  to  the  period  when  the 
American  flag  ^rst  floated  over  it,  and  converted  it  from  a  refuge 
of  tho  European  to  the  "  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
bravo."  J.  M.  C, 


DEPAHTMENT  OP  COMMEUCE. 

L— raoOREBSrVE  COMMEUCE  of  THii:  union  and  tee  SOUTH- 

Im  roinarkiii*;  upon  the  ■tatiiitica  prevented  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Tmakuiy 
fttT  1840-50,  that  able  commercial  writer,  Thomu  Prcatica  Keit«Jl,  pnsenU 
tho  following  luaimury  : 

VmrSI>   STATKfi   BXPOKTS   Aim   IMPORT*. 
Produoi*.  IMS.  1849.  IMO. 

OrthoscA 83,453,398 t3.M7.660 «S,82.1.8I8 

Of  tho   foi««t 6,807,M4 6.917,994 7.44S,603 

Fwxl 27,163.449 8^,796,664 S6.371,75C 

TebftOCD 8.478.370 5,804,907 9.95I,U23 

C^ton 48,767,341 (I6..'W)0.077 71.984.016 

OtturiKneuJture 418,451 OS.MO. 163,366 


lOunea  forward.]        »fi9,088,l»3  »II»,42«,132        »U8,7S7.08t 


1 


FROORB8SIVE    COUlfBRCZ   OT  TIIK    tnnOK    AlTD   THX    SOUTH. 

Produeta.  1»«.  I849l  I«a 

t Brought  forward.  ]  89.088. 193  J  19.429, 133  1  I8.727.0fl  1 

ManufacturcB 6,623,069 11,249.777 16.144,406 

Coal -., 40,396 167,090 

Lead 614.518 .30,198 

In .- 96,0S7 107.018 

Salt - eS,972 75,103 

Miacnllanrous 1,490.303 769.667 679,550 


ToUl   domcrtic 101,718.012 131,710,081 134,900,233 

United  State*  coin 423,851 956.874 2,046,679 

Fowipicoin 3.481.417 4,447,774 6,fi76.3I6 

Foreign  gooda 7,865,306 8.641,091 9.375.493 


Total  expnrta- 


II3,48fi,6lfl_ 


145,755,820 .151,895,720 


Import  gooda 115.331,613 141.300,199 173.507.456 

lmiK>n  specie 6,360,284 6,651,246 13,710,118 

Total  import* 121,691,797 147,867,439 187,317,674 

The  export  table  presents  a  vcrj  satisfactory  rcluni.  That  which  we  par- 
titnilarly  renmrk  in,  that  undor  the  present  tariff  the  export  nf  manufactures 
has  increased  thret^fold  ;  that  is  to  any.  Ibpy  arc  Gflcen  millions  in  1850  agaiiiit 
five  millions  in  1810.  The  re.tiaon  in  oh%iouM  -  ininufaciurorii,  beins  enabled  to 
pracare  certain  raw  Jiuteriali  on  better  tonus,  aic  enablod,  tkrouifu  the  facili* 
lies  afTorded  by  the  warehonso system,  to  compete  mora  saccesafully  in  nciilral 
markets.  Tlic  manufactares  of  iron  articles  worn  exported  in  ]84(i  to  the  ex- 
tent  of  9921.652,  and  in  1850,  $1,677,793  tt  iti  in  this  mode  that  mnnufac- 
Ittrvs  are  encouraged.  The  exports  of  lead  have  been  severely  ufTcctrd  by  the 
uiflumce  of  California  eiiiigratiim  upon  the  miners.  In  1840,  the  exports  of 
bod  had  already  been  swollen  by  the  failure  of  the  Iritth  potatoe  crop.  Since 
Ihen  the  general  murket  has  greatly  e^tpundcd  ;  and  altbou{;h  the  fiace!  year 
1869  was.  on  arcount  of  the  abundance  ajid  chcup  prices  of  Europe,  the  most 
vUarorable  fur  exporla  that  has  occurred  for  twenty  years,  the  expnrla  wore 
food.  Ilxe  great  staples  of  the  South  have  steadily  and  wonderfully  improved 
U  value,  as  seen  in  the  following  table  of  quantities  and  values  exported  : 


QPAirrrnBs  and  vi^loks  op  corroit,  bicb,  and  tobacco  mpobtsd. 

1845.  1S40.  1660. 

Cotton,  lbs 872,905,000 1,926.602.629 636,381 .604 

value $51,739.6-13 $66,396,976 $71,984,616 

per  lb SJcts.. ejcts. \\\  cts 

Rice,  tierces. 118,621 128,826 127.069 

"    Taluc, $2,160,451 SJ.569.362 $2,631,657 

"     per  tierce, $18  25 $19  90 $20  75 

TobBCCO,  hhdi., .147,168 101,521 145,729 

"    value, $7,469,819 $5.804,207 $9,951,023 

"    perhhd. $60  75 $52  75 867  50 

Ii  (bcaa  figures  wo  have  a  rery  marked  improvement  in  lh«  value  of  tho 

^'trsM.     Thns,   as   compared  with    18^15,  twenty-five    per  cent.  Um$  cotton 

'  lMii«d  $20,000,000  more  money  !  2,000  hbds.  less  tobacco  rcaliaed  $2,54)0.000 

'k^VbiHiry  !  and  an  incrcasi'  of  37  per  cent,  in  lice  was  accompanied  with  an 

botaav  of  25  per  cent-  in  the  money  it  realized      In  the  jjeneral  result  of  the 

nporik,  it  would  seem  that  there  id  an  increase  of  $33,000,000  in  tho  produeo 

*pofted,  and  of  $46,700,000  in  t!»c  net  import  of  foreign  goodt — an  apparent 

of  _f  13^700^000.     W«  are,  howovor,  lo  take  into  consider^on  iIm  <nc 
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cunutancM  of  the  tiado.  Thus  tho  oHJeial  export  value  is  ibe  cost  on  thU 
■ide  ;  lbs  actual  vslui.'  is  what  Iht*  exporter  ftellii  it  for  altrusil,  which  include* 
the  (reightfl  ennietl  by  the  American  shipping  and  the  profit*.  Tobacco,  for 
instance,  pays  Sti  per  hbd.  freight.  Hence  the  freights  of  1850  amounted  to 
t&,20G,03S  ;  the  protilit,  Alc,  amounted  to  portiapi  €3,000,000— maluDg  alto- 
gether $18,000,000,  to  be  retunied  to  the  United  State*  a«  the  proceed*  of  it* 
tobacco.  If  the  export  trade  i*  pronperoa*.  the  sole*  on  American  account  not 
being  ui^e  at  alusu,  the  actual  export  value  will  much  oxci'ed  tho  official  value, 
and  inoriifest  iUicIf  tu  iiiureancd  iinporltf — theie  latter  bc\ng  of  late  years  mort 
on  American  account,  and  lesH  contiignod.  At  this  moiuenLi  however,  consign- 
mcnta  are  increasing  on  a  falling  market,  and  the  1o«b«s  will  fall  upon  the 
foreign  owners;  therefore,  for  IHfil,  the  apparent  import  value  will  perhaps 
exceed  the  actual  amount  to  bo  paid.  A*  the  past  was  genorally  a  prottperous 
year,  the  exc«Bs  of  imports  is  not  more  than  should  have  resulted  from  the 
prufiu  on  exports.  Of  the  specie  imported,  $9,283,566  i*  from  our  own  mines 
of  Califurnia,  reaching  us  through  foreign  ports.  That  fiyure,  however,  by  do 
means  exprcsseii  the  quantity  wluch  actually  has  been  Teceived.  The  following 
is  a  compilation  of  the  mint  reports  : 

ftxoiirrs  or  oouo  at  thr  okitkd  statis  nnrrs  pboh  OAbiPOSKia. 

ToJsOv  Jon.  1  to  Aug.  1  to  Total. 

1850.  Aug.  1.  Jh^'.  1. 

At  Pbilodelpiiii •S.525.607 •13.791,200.. -.»13,5W. 790 •32,875,697 

Al  New  Orleans 6a5.09a i,9If^230. 1.339,625 3.921.93* 


Toctl. •G.I90,e^7 •15,709.430. ...•l4,Sfl7.41S... S30.797.S33 

The  receipts  in  December  have  been  quite  large,  lite  export  of  lead  haa 
decreased,  from  tieing  very  large  in  IH16,  without  any  importA  ;  and  the  impor> 
lation  bos  now  become  large,  as  follows ; 

I  MO.  ISSO. 

Lb§.  VbI  oe.  Lbs.  Value. 

Itapon, 7,993 $U2 .3:S,S97,0S4 •USS.SST 

Bafoit, 16,033.786 614,518 None — 

Tlie  migration  of  the  miners  to  the  gold  region  cut  off  supply,  while  the  ex- 
tension of  w.iter  pipes  in  most  cities — particularly  Doatoii,  New- York,  and 
Philadelphia — greatly  stiniulat^d  demand  :  hence  the  entire  reversal  o(  the 
trade  ;  and  this  million  paid  for  lead  may  be  charged  to  Califbniia.  The  im- 
portation of  pig  and  bar  iron  has  been  as  foUows: 

1B48.  1849.  lUO. 

P»g.cwt 1.039.611 fl,ll2,fi49 lf4»T,4flT 

Bar    "    «,0a4,913 a.C91.lOfl 3,353,134 

Btesl  "     ..138,699 133.800 lfi7,SlT 

The  large  importation  of  railrond  b.irs  has  been  on  Immense  advantage  lo 
the  railroads,  and  also  to  the  iron  interests.  ']*he  inunenso  railroad  specula- 
tions of  Great  Driiain  promoted  the  investment  of  great  capital  in  the  expen* 
live  machinery  necessary  for  the  formation  of  rails  ;  thn  reaction  of  that  specu- 
lation left  an  over-production  of  rails,  which  fell  very  low  in  price,  and  enableil 
oar  railroads  to  build  at  lower  prices.  The  construction  of  railroads  causes  a 
neat  demand  for  home-made  iron.  Tlin*  every  ton  of  rails  iiupurtisl  creates  a 
demand  for  two  tons  of  American  iron  for  loroniotivi-s,  and  all  descriptions  of 
working  stock  which  is  nnl  imported  If  the  iron  interest  should  insist  upon 
prohibiting  foreign  rails,  the  result  would  be  to  cause  a  demand  fur  capita)  td 
go  into  rail  making  at  monopoly  prices.  This  would  strangle  railroad  enle^ 
pdse  and  deatxoy  one-half  the  market  for  iioo. 


BODTHSRV    HBRCJUmU   UAHOn. 
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Thff  constmction  of  railroads  haa  been  the  means  of  opniing  immensv  mar* 
kels  for  produce  that  otherwise  would  not  have  existed,  more  part  ten  Inrly  in 
rniihhng  the  produce  of  weetcni  farms  to  cotupeto  with  those  <*(  Kuropc  in  th* 
Kii|;Itsh  aiar)u-t».      Tht*  exports  of  breadslutTii  uave  been  ••  followM  : 


XZPOKTB  or  BBBADSTirrrs  rsoM  tbk  okitbd  btatkb. 


1649. 


1S49. 


1830. 


U47. 

Floor, t4,8a2.4M tSiKff.SSS 9.tOB.013 l,3R5,448 

Cora  metl, 94B,060 5aS,3J9 40MB9 aAM*U 

Ktc,     "       4?392 41, 5e* 114,830 69  903 

Wheal.  bii»h, 4.3W,951„ 2,034.704 1.597,M4 fiOH.Ul 

Cm,  "       16,380,030 ajin,n4 U,U7»UM 6,M6,0M 

Tile  6settl  year  1850  was.  as  we  have  mid,  the  most  (ryini;  year  to  test  oat 
izport  ability  ;  but  iho  markrt  well  inaintain«-U  itself,  and  will  this  year  resume 
its  onward  progress,  The  value  of  our  exports  tlius  far  in  the  fiscal  year  1861 
has  much  exceeded  that  of  last  year,  and  altbou^^h  the  imports  contiouc  lar^c, 
the  cschaogcs  are  falling.  Gcuerally  the  atocks  of  dry  goods  arc  large  ;  hut 
tida  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  as  the  eastern  and  Eurupeitn  markets,  under 
Ike  war  fever,  became  depressed.  Enc^lish  owners  consigned  their  goods  to  the 
only  sound  market  to  realize  on  any  terms.  Hence  the  demand,  to  meet  which 
the  ordered  guoili  were  designed,  was  suppliod  hy  consignments,  lliis  hitter 
|>obcy  is  now  Winjr  pursuetl  fur  tlie  npniig  trade  -,  ana  the  proapert  is  that 
the  goods  will  sell  for  leas  than  their  import  t.^Iuc.  and  thus  the  amount  to  bt 
aetually  paid  will  be  lc«a  than  tlie  sum  of  the  invoicL's,  while  the  produce  mar- 
kets indicate  a  coritrar)-  result.  I'he  rtnrenues  of  the  government  must  benefit 
I9  ihc  sLoLe  of  th«  market. 


£.— eOUTHGRN  MGRCAXTILE  MARINE. 

The  Savannah  Georgian  asks  where  is  the  Southern  Marine,  and  why  il  pre- 
•ent*  suf-h  a  meagre  display,  and  says  : — 

"We  say  it,  and  without  hesitation,  thai  Gooreia  has  greater  reaources  for 
shipbuilding  than  any  other  Slate  in  the  T'ninn.  Her  ports  offer  favorable  ad- 
vantages She  has  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  frame  timber  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  State,  as  well  &it  her  live  oak  on  the  sea-board.  Her  pine  forests  are  be- 
yand  exception,  the  bcbt  in  the  country,  and  funiish  the  prmcipol  material  lo 
complete  the  hull.  Our  direct  cuiiimunieation  with  Kiigland  oners  the  odvan- 
la^ea  to  procure  the  fastenings.  We  have  the  raw  material  for  canvass,  and  we 
ka*e  £ilgland  on  the  one  side,  and  Kentucky  on  the  other,  to  furnish  us  with 
RMdaffe.  Here  arc  the  principal  constituents  within  our  own  reach  ;  yet  we  are 
giivMy  told,  we  cannot  build  ships  for  ourselves — we  mnst  export  the  material 
to  a  dijttant  State,  expend  our  money  among  Northern  mechanics,  and  then 
eoftiplain  tbat  our  master  mcchunics  at  home  do  not  employ  more  workmen  from 
the  North. 

"  The  State  of  Maine  loses  none  of  her  agricultural  character  by  bdng  extcn- 
■veljr  engaged  in  ship-building  ;  the  one  moven  in  harmony  with  the  other,  and 
eidl  ia  eatrading  its  prosperity  and  inllucnee  throughout  the  Stato.  What  is 
iWr*  to  prevent  Georgia  from  embarking  in  this  cntorprize,  and  improving  the 
al*aBt»|[C8  which  nnture  has  gi%'cn  her — -she  has  the  material  and  the  empJoy- 
■■at  afier  they  arebmlt — the  obstacle  then  hangs  on  the  labor — must  we  «ab- 
aul  lo  it,  ftitd  for  ever  acknowledge  Inability  without  applying  the  remedy ! 

**  Step  by  Bti'p  we  have  gone  forwanl,  cauttously.  In  the  ssTcral  branches  of 
wmfitetunng  \Ve  have  seen  them  in  (heir  weak  stages,  and  have  fostered 
tk«ii&io  success — »treriglheiii'd  and  extended  their  limits  ;  let  us  not  tarry  by 
th*  way,  iluire  are  others  equally  as  vital  to  our  progress. 
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BTATIBTICB  OF  COTTOIf. 


a,— COHMKRCIS   OF  NKW  OaLBANS. 


XTATtMXVT  or  THE  ItECKIfTa  AKD  CI 
atvr  ORLCAMB  IV  KACH  TKAU,  moM 
X£Ans. 


POItTS  OF  COTTOK  AHD 
16^^33  lo  18iU~49,  A 


TOBACCO    AT  THie  PORT  OT 
riUIOD  OF  TWKKTt-ilVm 


EU«*ipb. 

1S2^33 fjGi.itao 

iwo-M Ml,aM 

1814-05 ai>f.,3i8 

lBaa-S6 S48.981 

laaO-VT 336,573 

1937'J^ SB3.eS3 

I8W-S9 268.639 

inS-vlQ 362;977 

1$3&-31 439,393 

183l-3fi 343.646 

183S-XI ....403.833 

1833-34 467,584 

1834-35 536,17fi 

1B35-36 4S3.449 

183S-W 605,613 

1857-38 743.786 

1838-39 57V14 

183»-40 854,449 

1840-41 083^70 

1841-49 740.155 

lMa-48 1,000.649 

1843-44 ,...010,854 

1844-48 97  0^:^ 

1845-46 1,053,633 

1840-47 74n,C6a 

1547-48 1,213.805 

]84»-49 ...1,14«,383 

1849-50 637.723 


Ciporto. 

B*p«ni. 

Ibndlto. 

•  171.873      

..     tis.ssa    

..      898,694 

143.B43     

25,263     

25,910 

903^14     

17,759     

16,849 

S59.61I1      

18,S4S     

18,«31 

326.516     

99,634     

S6,S40 

304,073     

29,443      

35.098 

307.736     

S4,6J7      .... 

95,288 

351,237     

32.418     .... 

88,098 

423,912     

32,098     

33.878 

358,104     

31,174     

35,056 

410,524     .... 

20,637     .... 

23.637 

46t»96     

25.671     

as.910 

53e,991     .... 

35,059     

33,831 

490,495     

50.558     

41,604 

•  •  ■          m 

568,969     

28,501     

35.821 

73H.313     

37.569     

35,555 

579,179     

28,153     

30,fi52 

919,320     .... 

43,fl97     . . . 

40,436 

.... .. 

esi.iwa    .... 

5:1,170     .... 

R4.667 

749,967     ... 

67,555     ... 

68,038 

1,088,870     ... 

92,509     ... 

89,991 

I®5,375     

82,435     ... 

81.249 

9(44,016     ... 

71,493     ... 

88,879 

1.054,M7     ... 

72,M6     . . . 

63,045 

794,508     ... 

55,1^     ... 

50,376 

1,201,607     ... 

55,«a9     ... 

60,361 

1.167,309     ... 

59,335     ... 

52,«U6 

838,591     

60,304     ... 

57,955 

Tots) 817,114,6(16  81«,tt83,307  81,191,374  $1,196,622 

Upon  tiM  lujiiiosllinn  ihnl  ths  kvara^H  vftliie  of  coiUinmiid  tobof^o  for  ihm  twvDtj-HiVfB  ytmn 
above  •lalcO  may  l>c  rairly  esilmattt)  al$(U  per  hale  for  iho  Cormef.  and  tlUpvr  fao{»liawl  hrib* 
Uuar,  U  mtnli  |i*«  u  toUl  rtlvs  Tnr  ifaoM  two  m-ucIm  dutte  or87;A.3(Jli,310. 

4.-STATISTICS  or  COTTON. 

Mr.  O.  R.  Porter,  ono  of  the  Sccrrlurtes  of  the  Brit'iitb  Doard  of  Trade,  recently 
read  a  papvr  on  Cottun,  before  tlto  BritiKh  AuRorialioti,  (Voiu  which  ihu  follow- 
ing 6fure«  are  obuined : 

coHRrxmoK  or  aiiBAT  siitaim. 

In  1800 Ib« 66,010.738 

•  1810,  increwedby 67,478,W3 

"  1820,  further  incrcaBcd  by 19,183,720 

"  1830, 4«.«87,707 

"  1840, * 338.526.64a 

"  1849,       "  "  " 1,182,981,008 

Whole  conHumption  in  IB49 776,468,908 

At  400  lbs.  to  the  bale,  equal  to 1ialcR..l,93S,6OT 

linportAtionN  from  Braxtl,  Sural,  and  all  other  parte  of  the  world, 

in  1849 (»6,000 


American  kinds  roiiflumed  in  1849 1,391.692 

ConiDmed  in  I.'nilpJ  Stale*  in  i8iV 600,000 

Do.       on  the  Couttnent 1,000,000 


WanUofthe  world  from  the  Uniled  Statei 8,994,693 


Average  contnmption  in  Great  Uritkin  per  week,  in  1848  and  1849. .  29.346 


esowTH  or  tbk  vsst. 
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Mr.  Port*T  prapoM*  to  escape  from  frequent  "  Cotton  Famines,"  by  extend- 
ing the  cultivation  and  raBnufacturr  of  Flax,  which  h*-  nii(l«rB  himsplC  may,  1^ 
thr  ^at  imprciveoMnt  in  machinery,  be  made  capable  of  furniuhing  cheap 
doUung  to  the  world. 

y— BANKS  IN  THE  UNITKD  STATES. 

We  compile  from  the  Boston  Banker's  Magtizine^  (he  following  table,  show- 
mg  Che  condition  of,  and  total  namber  of  the  Bonks  in  the  United  Slate*  : 

Huoe 3a S,300,«)0 434,000 3,H8,0OO 

Kcw-Hiuiip«bin9 M 1,700,000 130,000 5,303,000 

IfjiaaKbuMUi 103 9.600.000 645,000 16,403,000 

Boatoo 30 <i,300,0O0 9,100)000 91.7eO,000 

VenDont. S7 l!,300,0OO 180,000. 3.19S^0M 

mmA«  Isbiod 3* t,100,000 130,000 3,03»,e4S 

Pnmdence M 1,400,000 130.000 8.iy>,037 

CoBDKticut. 4« 5.WO,00O B40,000 10,072,700 

Npw  York. 162 18.000,000 8B0.OT0 20,940,734 

New-York  City « 6,400,000 10,740.000 27.300.330 

Ksw -Jersey 95 S4H)0,000 690,000 3,648.720 

Pesnarlva&ia 3B 7^0,000 8,300,000 fl,009,7Al 

PhOadelpfaia IS 4.130,000. ..«, 4/300,000 ..tU.Mt$.600 

Wueooaia I 2'J5.0OO 

TnM 1 rt 300,000 

Ihnrlaild 13.. .t 1,200,000 400,000 1,097.079 

Bdutnoro 19 9,068,000 1.187,000 .« 7,07S,7H 

Inni. 1 300,000 

lfari»Mppi. . .  -  - . 1. ...........     -  ............    ^^ ..100,000 

VninU 3* 7,000,000 9,300,000 9,(113,100 

Konb  Carolina 19 3,500,000 1,600.000 3,630,000 

Svutfa  Caralioa 11 «.090,000 S.900,000 ]1,431,183 

Onrcia. 17 IfiOOfiOO 1.600.000 5,329,813 

0W& 57 t0,366,000 2,750.000 7,4?5.I7I 

bdiaa* II 3,300,800 1,990,000 2,033  910 

Keoiaeky «3 6,6tf0,000 9,680,000 tf.lSO.OOO 

TcfloeMee. 3! 4,000^000 1.300,000 7,16r.,l»7 

Duiriet  of  Columbia..  4 900,000 300,000 1.182,300 

IMaware. 0 S0O.0U0 9SO,0O0 1,140,000 

MiMcrari 6 2.600,000 1,900,000 1.33S,7S1 

Krbinn 6 630,000 110,000 1,150,000 

Loamana. B 4,300,000 7,300.000 13,267,120 

Alabana 9 200,000 


TMaL 9S6. 


.ilSI,tff),000 •51,446,000 92M.emfiii 


fl.— GROWTH  OF  THE  WEST. 

I*x tract  aome  etati«ticB  from  the  report  of  the  Wrvteicn  CorrrBNTtOM  lately 

t  Evanavillc.  Indiana,  which,  in  the  main,  is  on  able  document,  and  tball  be 

itber  quoted  from  in  our  p:igc«.  but  which  winds  up  with  a  flourish,  tb^  we  i}« 

I  Dot  quectian  will  frigbieii  Virginia.  Si>uth  Carolina,  Missiflnippi.  Georgia,  Aln- 

fc(ima.«K..and  thp  men  in  general  who  hcMeve  in  ulaie  ri^his  avi  state  sovereignly 

I  entirely  out  o(  tlinir  propriety,  if  they  etier  had  nrty  : 

"  We  (tpcak  what  ir;  frtt,  we  ttpenk  what  wo  know  from  aimociatiun,  tx  the  fetl- 
'  ■■I' of  our  tflhote  people  ;tiB  the  rcprcsentalivca  of  the  WKirtKitH  States  hcreincon- 
I  tention  aAsembfrd— we  apcnk  ihtnr  untied  voice,  the  voice  of  all  sections,  of  all 
fCTtf^,  of  allparfirjt.  when  wesay.  ihal ai  aU  tuizaftta,  regardless  of  uU conseyucncu, 
f*"Oor  Union  mttJ^  and  shai-i.  be  prowni'ed." 

INuw,  in  the  names  of  nil  the  GwU  at  or>co 
[tMti  what  tacat*  doili  tbis  nur  Cour  £nd, 
Tlist  be  ii  rrown  >o  great  T"] 


•  Aftktpnre  had  not  divameJ  of  die  great  meat  reaatireeaof  onr  nonh-wettotn  breth 
I  >e».     Truly,  M   Lnonc^lot  Oobbu  ha*  il:     "  Tbit  making  of  ChrUti>ii«  will    ratM   the 
•ricB  of  hqp.    If  WB   all  jrow  lo  bo  park  eater*, we  aball  ooL*'  ACh  tc—McreAant  ef 


20D  GROWTH  or  TBS  WWBT. 

Tbe  Evansville  Convention  prapn5«>  a  memorial  to  CongrcBs  for  b  aorYcjr  of 
weatcm  mineral  InndK,  formore  thorough  wrntrrn  poAtal  nrmngemenlB,  rurinter- 
lul  improvomentj  and  snag-boats,  for  the  manuracture  of  homp  in  the  stalas  of 
its  production,  and  for  weatcm  annoricB. 
But  to  the  it&tislics  of  wcslcm  growth  : 

"  It  was  B  rcm&rk  of  a  distinguisbcd  Senator,  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  on  a  recent  tiit^nioraliln  uccasioti,  not  more  beautiful  and  appropriate  than 
prophetic  and  true  :     "  That  no  one  could  look  over  the  faco  of  this  country  at 
tiie  present  momrnt,  no  one  could  bcc  where  the  population  was  the  most  dense 
tad  growing,  without  being  ready  to  admit,  and  couipi'llod  toadiuit,  that  ore  long, 
'  jlnwrvA  lemUd  In  rw  the  tuiley  of  the  MLtHtsippi. '    To  those  who  have  Iieen  ol»er- 
venof  the  rapid  increase  in  population  and  power,  within  thelatrt  thirty  years,  of 
Iftwioction  ofuurl'nioQ,  it  could  not  fail  to  have  t>ecn  n  matter  of  observation  u 
lo  our  constant  |;rowth  in  all  the  elements  which  contitilutc  a  great  nation,  as  well 
M  a  aubject  of  Kpecnlation  what  wern  lo  be  the  renulti*  of  aurh  a  progRusion  in 
thirty  jeara  to  come.     In  the  first  period,  from  the  territory  bordering  on  th« 
waten  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  four  crcat  states  have  been  added  to  the  con- 
IMeracr,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin.  Within  the  period  of  Iwcnly 
years,  from  IRSO  to  IH40,  Ihc  incrcatio  of  population  in  the  WcHtem  Stales,  in- 
eluding  Michigan,  was  four  millions  two  hundred  and  tit^y-seven  thousand  four 
hundred  and  forly-sii — these  slQles  having  in  18*^0  a  population  of  one  millioB 
eight  hundred  thousand  aeven  hundred  and  eight,  and  iii  1840,  five  million  fifty- 
eight  thousand  one  hundred  and  fiAy-four.     From  1H30  to  1840,  the  Dame  stalos 
show  an  increase  of  two  million  forty-seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
tvro— their  population  being  in  !R30,  three  million  ten  thousand  six  hundred  and 
eighty-two,  against  five  niillion  JlOy-eight  thoUHund  one  hundred  and  fifty-four 
in  LH40.     Taking,  then,  the  cennun  of  18'JO  and  \>H0  as  a  guide  fur  Ibal  vt  1850. 
the  only  one  we  can  have  until  the  census  fur  the  prciieut  year  is  taken,  and  ad- 
sutting  that  the  increase  of  po[>ulatioii  has  been  no  greater  the  last  ten   years 
than  It  was  the  preceding  teu,  we  had,  un  the  firs!  of  June,  in  the  Wcstum  Slates, 
sevon  million  live  thousand  six  hundred  and  Iwenty-six   souls.     Taking  the 
•ame  standard  for  our  basis  as  it  regards  the  New-England,  Middle,  and  Southern 
States,  let  us  nee  what   proportion  Ihc  increase  of  pupulaiion  in  the  ^^'estcm 
fitates  will  bear  tu  the  other  three  great  sections  af  the  country.     In  New-Eng- 
land in  1H30,  the  population  was  one  million  nine  hundred  and  6fty-four  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  seventeen  ;  in  ltj40,  two  million  two  hundred  and  thirty* 
four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-two— increase  one  million  two  huudred 
and  eighty  thousand  one  hundred  and   five — making  the  whole  population  of 
Mew-Kngland  in  1850,  three  millions  fire  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  twenty-seven.     In  the  Middle  States,  emhracing  New-York.  New- 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and   Delaware,  the  populatiun  in  1830  was  three  milliun 
four  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  eight  hundred  nnd  twenty-eight ;  in  tS40, 
four  million  six  hundred  and  four  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-live — being 
an  increase  of  one  million  six  hundred  and  eighty-live  thousand  fire  hundred  and 
twenty-seven.      Admit  the  same  increase  for  the  last  ten  years,  ami  the  Middle 
Slates  would  have,  one  the  Jiral  af  JvJie  Utjit,  a  population  of  five  million  six 
hundred  and  seventy-two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-two.    'llie  SJoutfa- 
ern  Stales,  Man,iaiid,  \'irj.'inia,  North  Caroliju.  South   t'arolina,  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama. Misftiftsippi,  i^uuisian.i,  I>iatrict  of  Columbia,  and  Florida,  including  their 
■late  population,  had  in  1830.  four  million  two  huudred  and  thirty  thousjuid  six 
hundred  and  eighty-one  inhabitants  ;  in  1 610,  five  million  one  hundred  and  siity- 
■ix  thousand  and  thirty-two ;  the  same  increase   fur  the  liuil  len  years  would 
give  them   on  the  first  of  June  last,  six  million  one  hundred  and  one  thousand 
tour  hundred  and  thirty-six  inhabitants. 

"The  population,  then,  in  ISfiO,  in  these  great  divisions  of  the  republic  wUl 
probably  show  as  follows  : 


Western  States 7,IN)0.«9« 

Southern  Stales fi.IOl.-liMt 

Middle  Stales 6.G7*J.H7^ 

Ncw-EagluKl  8tatM 8,&t4.937 
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ShAwinran  excMaof  populatinn  or  tho  Western  SbiteH  over  tlie  Soathern,  ex- 
cladtng  Trxoa,  of  ninn  liitinlrpil  amJ  four  thoniiand  two  Kundred,  and  lest  thui 
New-Encland  and  the  Middle  Statcb  oftwu  million  uno  liuitdrcd  and  eighty-two 
tkouauia  one  huridrod  und  scveiity-lhrce.  But,  owing  to  tlic  great  inrrratM)  of 
the  Wr«tpm  SlntPR.  in  comparison  to  othori  for  the  la*t  ten  yrarn,  judging  from 
the  incrrai«  of  iomc  of  tlicin  for  the  tnn  prccofUn^  onos,  wc  think  it  is  a  safu 
caiculatioD  to  add  tteeaij/  ptr  cod.  on  the  increase  of  the  Wesii-rn  Rtut«8  for 
the  laat  t£n  years  over  that  of  the  urncpdiiijr  ;  if  this  ia  dune,  and  we  twlieve  the 
inercaar  in  Romn  of  them  will  bo  ahown  to  lie  much  larger  than  that,  th«  oensua 
of  the  Wfstrrn  Slates  for  IHM  wilt  show  ncarJy  eiuht  niiiUons  of  houIii,  or  aouM- 
what  okOfc  than  on«-rAirJ  of  the  wkote  pojmiaiion  of  the  United  Stutet.** 

7.— RESOURCES  or  THR  SOUTH. 

0.  Boykin,  £»({.,  of  Mobile,  delivered  In  December  last,  an  ahio  addroii  before 
(he  Southern  Rights*  Asaoctalion  of  that  city,  iu  which  occurs  the  fullowtng 
iatcrFating  paasagea  : 

"  A  dianiption  of  the  Union,  carrying  with  it  no  little  aoortiity  of  feeHnjr, 
would  result  in  breaking  up  in  a  great  uicaMurc  the  present  system  of  internal 
inde— a  Inide  which  has  made  the  North  what  it  is,  and  whirh  i«lhr  fnundntion 
of  its  wealth  and  prosperity.  Tho  following  at.itigtical  fncts  will  illufllrate  the 
inmrnse  lojs  to  the  North  by  the  abandonment  by  the  fSouth  of  ita  connection 
with  that  aection-  They  arc  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  those  who  seek 
our  oTcrthrow,  and  by  eonHPtiue.nce  their  (»wn   niiii." 

"  fhrtet  Trade. — The  New-York  Courier,  in  an  article  on  th*  connequencffs  of 
disunion,  condensca  some  important  conimcicial  figures  and  facta.  The  prodiwl 
of  the  slave  states  it  puts  down  as  follows  : 

IB49.  184R.  1847. 

Cottoo $9B.S50.I>00  jT-t.aSO.OlXl  $72,906,000 

Tobiooo 6,616,741  8,75€,y(HI  ll,00«,300 

Kicc 3.841,964  3,575.8U.'i  3.091,215 

Natal  Stores 1.634.190  1,864,H19  1.638.011 

tl07,333,895  988,610,574  $86,8(13.027 

Su^  and  Molaases 18,417,500  16,486,000  22. 7-16, 130 

Total 8125,750,396  tl05.30S.574  $111,540,467 

"  Of  w  hich.  there  were  exported  to  foreign  countries,  during  the  same  period, 
^rived  fioui  official  ictnrns,  viz  : 

18 ».  1B48.  1847. 

CoUaD $66,396,067  $61,998,294  $53,415,878 

TnUrcn 5,804,207  7,551,122  7.243,086 

Km..... S.569.362  2,331.824  3,60fi.SM 

Katal  SlOTM 845, 16 1  752,303  759.231 

Total $75,615,700  $72,633,543  $65,023,051 

"Hrneil  is  shown  that  the  .iggrejfato  amount  of  the  exports  of  Southern  io- 
'  made  to  foreign  countries  within  three  years,  was  $212,273,204. 
o«r  much  of  all  this,  doe«  the  reuder  fiuppose,  was  importnl  liy  tho  Suuth  1 
hy,aa  shown  by  OUT  tableB,(onty  $48,441,719  !     The  rest.  $1(U,H35,575,  went 
irou|[h  ibc  hand»  oi  the  North.     How  much  was  left  in  those  hands,  and  how 
ay  hundreds  of  tliuuKands  of  people  in  the  South  would  tbiti  huvc  umintaincd  T 
r  many  rilieti  would  it  have  helped  to  build  T     How  much  would  it  have  served 
indoce  the  per  eapiU  amount  of  taxation  which  we  pay  to  our  States  ' 
"  Our  lablo  show  that  within  the  three  years  above-named,  the  value  of  the 
'  >  aOHXint  exported  from  the  free  utates  of  materials  of  their  ow  n  production, 
$lB7.20y,2M      That  i»,  tho  South  furnished  to   the  exoorting  mercantile 
trpn%*  of  the  North  within  a  fraction  of  as  much  as  tho  whole  ol  the  export- 
bis  mdustrj  of  that  senion. 


J 


ooioonunE  of  the  ttkitrd  stateji. 

**  Tbe  total  valuR  of  aU  the  imports  into  the  UoiteJ  StAta«  within  the  thre« 
yean,  U  Btatcd  as  follows  : 

1S49.  IS48.  1M7. 

New- York »03,736,197  304.525.111  184,187,352 

BoBlon 26.327.874  28.047.707  34,477.008 

Other  Northern  ports 14,716,030  14,200,043  11,161.667 

Total  Nort*h. 8133,780,361  «137,373,89i  $139,806,027 

New-OrlejiiiK 8,077.010  9,380,439  9,223,9W 

ChorlfBton 1,310.591  1,485.299  I.580.6S8 

Other  Southern  porU 4,688.677  6,780.298  6,934.987 

Tolnl  South 814,077,078  817,038,036  SlO, 738,605 

"  Here  it  will  be  hugu  that  the  aggregate  value  of  all  the  imports  into  the 
Nortii  was  8400,059.279  ;  wtlile  the  total  value  of  the  imports  into  the  South 
wu  only  848,441,719  !  Yet,  within  ttiia  periuJ,  the  South  furnished  of  the  ex- 
ports, vahics  to  the  amount  of  8213,277,294  !" 


9.— COMMEOCE  OF  THE  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
DOMESTIC    BxroRTS   VE.IB    KNOINU   30tH    JItKE.    1850. 


fBDOtroTS  or  tuk  ska.. 

Oil.cp«nn 8788.794 

WliaKDiidotliarrtsh 679,040 

Whalebone 646,483 

6porm  eancllci 280,107 

Dried,  smoked,  and  pickieJ  full 4^,794 

PftODOCTS  OF  TRB  KOBEflTS. 

Stives,  shinies,  boards,  he  vm  tim- 

-ber,  sna  other  lumber. $-2,544/)Oe 

Maftts  nnd  spars ^2,109 

Oak  bark,  nrul  other  dje-wood- . . .  .305,77 1 
Uanufscturea  of  wood 1  ;04S,7S9 


84.7.''>1,5J£ 
Tar.piicb,  ro*u),iuid  lurpCDiine.  ..I,l4t.\713 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl S7S.i!>7D 

Skills  aadfuTB W-2,46G 

Ginseng Isa^BIB 

KANItrACTORlin  4RTtOLES. 

Cotton,  printed  and  colored $60A.6ni 

■■        uncolored 3,774,407 

Ail  Other matmracturesaf. 353.3t!6 


Iran,  pig,  bar,  and  oatl....  . 

"     casdtii;^ -....•, 

AUmsQafsccaresoT........ 


84.7»4.4»4 

iM.aio 

, ?9.3ie 

,-.1^7,79S 
81,911,320 


PEODtlCTB  or  40RICtII.T0R«. 

Beef,  ullovr.  hides,  komod  cattle.  81.0O£,6Oe 

Botiar  and  cheese.. l,yi.'i,463 

pork,  bacDU,  lanl,  hogs. ........ .7,.V'0,9K7 

Uorws  and  nralos 139,491 

Sheep t5,7KI 

WottI W.178 

Wheut,  biuhcls 600,661         643.745 

Flour,  barrcU 1.3A'j,44fl     7,098,570 

Indian  cara,  buabets..6,,'<>9.'i,099      3,992,191 

iTtdiaci  meal.  barrcU a^.44il         760,611 

Rvc  meal,  barrels 69.903         '.'16,076 

Hire,tierLe« 137,009      2.631.557 

Uyc.  oats,  and  polie 191,191 

Sliip's  bread 334.193 

Pntaioea 99,333 

Apples a<,914 

8  26.371.7  M 

Cottoo,  Sea  blsod lbs. 

6,S3i!.463 
Tolton.  Upltiids... 697, 141.141. 8T«L964,61e 

Leaf  tobarco,  bhds I4.V^       9,951,031 

All  other  a^cuUura)  prodttcts 1 5%'Mi 

869,03B,«M 
RSCIFITOLATION. 

Products,  Boa 89,604,919 

*'        forcai 7,449,503 

*-         auricukare 89,039,004 

Manafai'tiirdi  rniimeraied. ..... .  ,6,645,744 

Oibcr  mnnut'aoiuret 6,496,641 

Coal,  urns. .. ..1^.7 10. .8107 .090 

Sail,  bub. .319,173 7.\I03 

Ice.  bosh 107,018 

349.211 

Galil  aad  silver  specie 2,046.679 

Uaw  produce  nut  iprriiied 679,556 

Total  TalooofdaineatM;  exports,  8136^46.911 
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9— DIBECT  TOADE  OF  THB  SOUTH  WITH  EirHOPB. 
Thu  result  ia  now  cnga^f^'mg  the  sertous  uttcnliun  of  Southern  cities,  and  will, 
to  doulit.  heaven  be  praiieJ,  soon  Uc  achieved.     'Flio  minda  of  our  iiierctiuiti 
sn  arouse-d,  and  New-OrteanR  will  find  it  ncccsaAiy  to  take  apart  with  the  other 
Southern  ritios,  or  loao  her  controlling  poftition  forever. 

The  Virginians  are  proposing  a  line  of  steamships  tn  Europe ;  the  Carolini* 
aos  have  actually  applied  for  the  charter  of  a  steamship  company  to  Liverpool, 
mii  are  ■ubscribinj'  the  capital ;  the  MiaaisBippjans  are  proposing  a  mtrcanttU 
anuention  of  the  whale  Smtth^  and  have  appointed  dvlcgatou  to  meet  in  Ch&rlcston. 
These  are  omlDOUS  signs  of  the  ltme«,  and  are  strongly  shadowed  forth  in  the 
following  extracts  from  influential  Southern  papers  :— 

"  If  there  is  one  qucHtion  which  nhuulil  engage  the  attention  of  onr  merchants 
■nd  capilaliKts  at  this  lime  mum  than  another,  tt  is  the  Bpcrdy  nirtabiiatunent  of 
I  direct  line  of  packets  or  steam  vessels  between  Charlenton  and  J  jverpool.  It 
has  aJways  been  a  subject  of  wonder  to  us,  why  this  kind  of  fiitcrprixe  has  not 
net  with  mnrc  flupporl  from  our  Conimorcial  community — a  clnss  of  genllemen 
distinguished  for  ilieir  energy,  probity,  and  enlarged  pntriotism, — although 
Bodi,  far  too  much  of  the  business  of  our  metropolis  has  been  flutfcrcd  to  pass 
into  the  hands  nf  Northern  men,  many  of  whom  would  at  any  time  w  illingly  sa- 
crifice Charleston  to  build  up  any  Northern  city,  yet  there  has  always  been  a 
mlHcient  amount  of  Sniithcrn  capit.'U  and  influence  in  that  city,  to  establish  be- 
yond contingency,  a  direct  line  to  some  Kuropoan  port. 

**  We  are  aware  thut  some  interest  has  been  manifested,  and  some  eflbrt  made 
within  the  past  few  years  to  elTect  this  object  without  success  ;  but  the  only  dif- 
firutty,  OS  we  understood,  was  the  inability  to  procure  the  patronage  of  the  Post 
QfRee  Department  of  the  Government,  which  was  regarded  nccesiiary  to  place  us 
«n  etjually  advanla<T4;i)Ufl  tvrnis  with  the  (^unard  Hnc  of  steamers.  Subsequently 
we  have  seen  the  CoMins*  line  enter  the  li*>!,  and  no  far,  with  eminent  success, 
Mmpete  for  the  brilliant  prize  of  succensful  investment, — and  agnin  we  hrar  nf 
Aiuddphli  and  Daltioiure  looking  Co  their  own  imoroits,  and  urepuring  to  em* 
imA.  in  this  rich  argosy,  and  to  bring  home  a  share  of  tho  golden  fleece  i  but 
Charleston  contfnts  hercclf  with  the  spmi-.innual  return  of  a  few  oU-fashioned 
tube,  or  ot  rce^iving,  through  Northern  bottoms,  Northern  ports.  Northern  cus- 
i-hotues.  Nortbora  merchants,  her  meagre  supply  of  foreign  manufactured 
We  rppnat  tlie  qiieiitiun  :  Why  is  it,  (for  as  yet  wo  have  heard  DO  •»■ 
■fwtory  reason.)  th:\t  we  are  still  the  commercial  vatBals  of  the  North  * 

'At  this  time,  enper-tolly,  does  it  concern  us  to  establish  ourcommercial  inde* 
•ndence,  Let  thef  be  a  company  formed  at  onco — lot  our  own  live  oak  keels 
pve  eniploymrnt  to  Southern  builders  and  Southern  aerinien,  and  let  Southern 
nterprise  and  Sonihem  energy  reap  tho  rich  reward.  I^t  this  bo  the  next  tie 
I  shall  be  severed,  and  wc  aball  then  see  the  tituecn  City  of  the  South  arise, 
1  shake  oiTthe  deep  sleep  which  has  so  loii^  opprestted  her.  \Ve  shall  then 
I  oar  inland  towns  rellecting  back  the  Hubstajiii.il  ('\idenrpit  of  increasing  pros- 
'  J  and  we^th,  and  even  our  desert  fields  to  bloom  and  blossom  as  thu  rose. 
•Since  writing  the  above,  wo  have  seen  a  notice  in  the  Charleston  Mereury. 
it  appliL-aiion  will  be  made  to  the  next  legislature  to  charter  the  South  Caro- 
aa  and  Kurnpran  Steamship  Company.      Success  to  the  movers. 

*  Severs!  years  ago  a  Convention  was  held  in  the  city  of  Charleston,  for  the 
Utoiimf  of  considering  the  feasitiility  and  advantage  of  eslablifthing  a  direct 
'  ■n  this  and  the  commercial  cities  of  Kurope.     A  very  elaborate  re- 

'•^il,  iis  it'was  thought,  by  Robert  Y.  Hayne,  was  submitted,  in  which 
.^f*  of  *uch  a  trade  were  clearly  shown,  and  encouragement  held  out 
»etpiialists  to  invest  in  the  tntcrpriJie,     iJelcgates  were  sent  from  oil  parts  of 
I  ilMe,  and  Onor^jia  and  Fturida  were  alio  represented.     It  sceiued  at  that 
ie  thsl  South- Carolina  was  arousing  from  her  lethargic  slumber,  to  grasp  the 
Dcfiij  which  were  pouring  on  the  North,  and  gradually  impoverishing  the 
1  Stat«i  of  the  SouUi.     After  restilts  have  shown  that  her  people  were 
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not  then  fully  awake,  hut  that  the  niovi>mcnt  made  by  hrr  on  the  occasion  n- 
ferrcU  to.  won  but  the  tnomi^ntary  rcatlcsiiiir<»8  of  the  iilccr[>er  to  icize  the  kirj 
nothing  Rvukoil  l>y  the  sprll  nfacnpricioiiii  fantry. 

"  Thn  time  in  now  comi!  when  il  i«  no  longer  a  ilobatoahlc  qnoitian,  whrthor 
we  of  Iho  South  should  do  our  carrying  trade  or  not.  The  tide  of  Northern  fa- 
nuticiiiin  and  hatred  la  aweciiing  onward,  and  the  Union  of  our  fatltrrs  has  no 
longer  any  existence.  The  npirit  of  the  age  is  fearfullr  aggressive,  and  in  a 
little  white  the  Kovereignly  of  the  States  will  bo  but  a  titm  iihadow,  signifying 
nothing.  It  is  of  vast  importancir  to  our  future  destiny  to  be  commorcially  in- 
dependent of  the  North.  The  viut  result  to  br>  oblaiiivd  by  a  Byxtuin  of  direct 
trade  can  easily  be  conci^ived  by  those  who  have  not  carrfnllv  exnmincvl  the 
subject.  Among  the  numerous  ailvantage^  we  might  nipntiuii  In  our  commer- 
cial independence,  encouragement  of  home  laborers,  reduction  of  price  of  tm- 
jiortrtd  mcrchuidiKc,  and  consequently,  increased  gain  to  the  producer,  and  re- 
newed impulse  to  internal  improvements,  whereby  every  portion  of  the  State 
would  be  brought  into  clofie  and  intimate  connection,  and  facilities  offiered  to 
the  trsniporlalion  of  prixluce  at  merely  nominal  rates,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
devi-lopcmiitiL  of  the  roMOurces  uf  tliu  State,  agnruUural,  mineral,  iVc.,  which 
would  nectisninly  follow.  We  earnestly  commend  Ihia  subject  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  people,  and  the  fostering  core  uf  the  Legislature. " 

10,— STATISTICS  U-  SCOMMBOCB. 

Bxhlbtting  the  value  of  certain  articles  imported  during  ibe  years  ending  on  the  SOih  of 
June,  l?14,lij4:^,  \^U,  13-l)^.ie-(Vsndl!):>«,(tftcrtlrduetinglhere-cxporutions)  sadthe 
aiiiouut  of  duty  which  accrued  in  each  during  tlie  luuns  periods  rnspectively  : 

1844.  1B45. 

ArSdM.  ValiwL  DbIm.  V^Im.  IMte, 

Woolens 9,40Jii,27<> 3,313,49S 10,»)4,4!» A,7tt,014 

Cottons 13.336.830 4,810,731 13^0,729 4,9d8,t7S 

HempeaeoDds e63,4>i7 S13,t<6l eOl.Cfl 198,611 

lraii,aDdnianufai:t'eor..2.3Ufl.7tK) ],(i07.I13 4.075,14'J S,4)^O03 

Sogar 6,M7,i45 4..'>97.093 4,04tf,7(>S 3,3S5.fn5 

Hemp,  umnanufactaree... 261, 913 10I,3M 140,372 55.1  M 

Salt .892.1111 6M,P9I RPa.HSS VTHJOef 

Coal. 903,681 433,1)45 187,ff6a 130,991 


Total  doUan 34,1S1.947 15,i7'i,3Sa 34.003,356 14,671,418 


Artklw,  ValM.  PNtM. 

Wooleas 9,t>35.99S 3,460,791. 

Cottons I«.e57,499 4,^65,463. 

Hempen  goods me.SS^ 133,394 .. 

Iran,  and  nuaoflct'e  or..  3,6G0..'iRl 1,439,581 . 

Sofar 4,3!»7,23il V13.fl«fi- 

Hemp,  unmsnaractiucd. ..  160,391 82,US3. 

Salt 748.566 509,244, 

Coal 336,(iSl 354,149. 


,  1848. 

.15,061,108 4.106,007 

.17,305,417 4,166.673 

....606,900 iai.3M 

..7,080,473 S.118.141 

..8.775.930 9,632,567 

....180,335 54,100 

..1,087,656 905,531 

....436,997 tS9,U99 


Total,  dollars 33,813.533 13,653,796. 

1649 

Wooleo* 13.505,730 3.726.989. 

Oottoas 15.183.510 3,789.994. 

Hempen  goods 460,338 93.067.. 

Iron,  and  maaofact'e  of..9,ldd,T43 S,656,9S3. 

Sagur 7.576.303 9.979,801. 

Hemp,  nnmannraciared... 478,232 143,470. 

Salt 1.494.539 2tJ4,906. 

Coal 387,.T70 116.311. 


.50,344,100 .13,0-^i,49H 

1850. 
Vah*.  DaflM. 

.16,900.916 4,662,457 

.t9,St<S,fl:i6 4,8981,475 

530,333 104,046 

.16.133,013 4,896,604 

..6,339.0&fl .1,890,6M 

...574,783 178.433 

..1.337.518 345.504 

3(11.853 106.557 


Total,  dollars 4^304.750 13,169.TS1. 


.61,635,331 16,960,691 
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l«l 
1029 
IMS 
1634 
18S3 
19Slt 
IPS? 
\9W 

laes 
tsao 

IB31 
1833 
1B33 
1RM 
1135 
ISM 
IW 
t83d 
1S» 
IMO 
tMI 

ms 

IMS 
1N4 
IMS 
ItM 

1M7 
IMS 
1MB 
l«H) 


llw— COMUBRCE  A 

•|im4«. 
:  13.1)96,103 
:  68.367,193 
:  &I, 300,936 
;  53,8*6,567 
06,395,722 


:  6a,B«3.7«« 
;  B3,a4i^Mi 

77,679,267 

80,349,007 

:    0*^^40,073 

;    «1.971.477 

;   79,461,063 

;  »$.r.06.eQi 

:   74,49^27 

;  70.87f!,»20 
:103,1!II,124 
:  101 .0'.'9,26fl 

:ioe,in«,3ii 
;aa6,S9l.:j33 

:i19.8!>5,7ia 


57,65l!,a77 
S4. 90 1,108 
66.97  5.175 
51,741.571 
49.37^,099 
St>,()09.]  10 
75,327,CS8 
83.170,007 
8<J,y73,147 
:  I->.*.007,!»74 


;te9.060,033  ;15?,fU,393 

t10.9»9,^17  :ll3.310.571 

;U3,7t7.101  :    6fl,5da.ai)tf 

161,09S,139  :  115,870,616 

107.111,319  :    86,230,333 

127,116,177  :il«,77fi,309 

100,163,097  :    87,996,318 

:  64.733,799  ;  37,991,139 
:  109,135,033  :    9C,3go,U8 

;il7.231.5e4  ri05,.«9,541 

;  121,691.797  ;no,oif.s:.9 

;i16.:^4^,t38  ;illi,l-27,5ttj 
;  134,99(1,928  ;  110,051,902 
:117, 857,139   :i3-j,ri6:.,ir>8 

;  170.136,818  :  I8i.u3'.;u:i3 


ND  TONNAGE  V  8., 
Df  Ik  pndBH  r«wt^  miFihw 
•xpeflM  •tela-  nprrtvb  nei*- 
■H*  til  rfttit.  ti-n  (/  *p*na. 
;  43,671,394  ;  10,634. 4fiO  ; 
:  49,879,079  :il,r.04,«70  ', 
:    17.155.408   ;  31,178,435   ; 

;  30,d49,&ao  :i8,3-ii,60s  : 

:  eti.911.715  ;  23,793,388  ; 

:  33.119^03  :  20,440.934  '. 

:  57 .678.117   :  16.131.860  : 

:  49,^6,63^  :  14.014,603  : 

;  36.087,307  ;  12.347,344  ; 

;  58.324,878  :13,l13,e.'i7  ', 

:  59,318.583   ;  13,077,069  : 

;  61,726,.My  :1P,791.071  : 

:  69,350,828   :  17.577,876  ; 

:  M.«23,c6a  :ai  .036,553  : 

:  100.459.181  :  14.756.321  ; 
:10C,5T0,493  :  17,767,783  : 
:  94,2eO,»!25  ;  17,162.239  ; 
:  95,560,880  ;  9.417.690  I 
:  101,6y5,.'i33  :  10,626.140  ; 
:  111,660,561  :  13,008.371  : 
:i03,636,836  :    8,181.325 


91,799,348 

:    77.680.354 
t    93.:ia  1.774 

:    9!>.4£S,330 

:ioi,7if*.04a 

;  1JU,574,844 

;  irw),  ■«3.~09 

:K11.71U.lfll 
:  131,900,^33 


8,078,753 
5,139,335 
6,314.058 
7,584,781 
7,865.206 
9.160,754 
7,986,803 
8,641,091 
9,475,493 


18SO-1860. 

61,971,38a 

72,160,281 
71,699,030 
7\9B6.657 
99,333,366 
77,&95,333 
84.324,827 
73,264,686 
72,358,571 
73,849,508 
81,300,583 
87.176.943 
50,1 10, 133 
101,336.973 
121,693.577 
1 28.063,0  « 
117,119.376 
108,186.616 
1  SI, 098,4 1« 
133,085,946 
191,851.303 
104.6»1,334 
81,31R.4fO 
111,900,016 
114,646,606 
113.488,516 
133,648,6-^2 
154,032,131 
145,75;..850 
151,688,720 


ToMMC*- 

;  1,396,958 
:  1.334,899 
:l,336,56t 

:  i,3«),ies 

;  1,433,1 19 
:  1,534,191 
1,620,608 
;  1,741,393 
:  1.269.798 
:  1,101,778 
:  1 .3«7,fl47 
:  1.439,150 
:  1,606,151 
;i, 758,907 
;  1,624.940 
;  1,882,103 
;  1.896,686 
:  1,993,640 
;  3,096^60 
;  3,180,774 
:  9,130.744 
:  3,093,391 
:  2,158,603 

:2.98a  .098 

:  3,41 7.009 
:  3,S63,0S8 
:  3,839,016 
:3.154,043 
M,331,015 
:3,53S,4M 


ISl— SUGAR  TRADE. 


FtODOOT  or  SOOIK  IN  TBS  WORLD. 

flpMiilh  pOMCMumt Um.... 671,866,800 

EBgtuI)  poMowioni 800,240,113 

Wm>eh  pcwMMuntft,  mclniting  Iwwl  sugar. ...137,333,350 

Hulbud  poMetnoQ* 190,000,000 

DDiLetl  State* 300,000.000 

BnnL 2«o,oco,ooo 

DkitUh  and  Sw^UbpoMeuion*. 30.000,000 

0«fR)ati  anJ  Bcl^nn  poMCMiuiu.  inclatUog  beot  lugir 30,000,000 

Mexico,  GnatamaU  (uiil  Colombia,  Vonczuola,  Prru,  Kgypt 

■ml  Cbinn 182,300vM8 

TuUl  pcFuada  prodiicca .'s,431,7 40,030 

coitionmoN  or  bdoab  iif  tkb  world. 

rcmlMkn.  Urn.  N  Mtk  vettm. 

.andUspoftaeuiotii 17,830.1711 13 913,963,004 

.Seotbnd  ood  Irelsod 38,944,843 91 607.841.703 

I  poHeuioni  in  Aaierica.  including 

(be  ADtiUfr* 2,371,763 18 98,161,156 

vy 38,715.600 8 193,578.000 

i^mad  iu  pn«»«Mlona 7.394.318 15 109.414,770 

,mnd  iupcmewunu 36.000,000 8 388.000,000 

^IfiMin 4,948,600 9 38,183.400 

■iiedSbiV* 90.000.000 18 360.000,000 

xico  anJ  OBOUiQftlft 9,000,000 8 54.000.000 

_       5,000,000 18 flO.OOO.OOO 

tlWrMtoT  ;»oalh  America 9,973,640 8 55.641.810 

llWtMCKl.  and  its  poMemioiu 3,163,009 4 90,618,000 

llhl* 23.577,159 9 45,154,918 

iBmitmiimaJ 2,188.009 9 1,376,018 

rh.  4iia  po«trBu»iu 9,933,965 6 ]3.3g7,7«0 

isndNorwity 1.304.599 3 13,913.787 

69.300.000 11 93,750,000 

ytvkrymARwn* 90.000,000 1 90,000,000 

ICbw*.,.. 927,000,000 3'« 49,589,500 

[IW  rvtC  of  dw>  world 44.166.976 !■* 1,380^18 

lof  tbeworld  of  those  who  am- ^ — ■ 

MMipr 707,979,600 9^491,740330 
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13.— AFRICAN  SLAVE-TRADE. 

The  I/ondon  Anti-iiUTerj  Reportor  publiKhPs  copious  extracts  from  recent 
Parliamcniary  docaments  relating  tu  the  African  S)aTf^•Trallc,  from  wbich  U 
appears  thut  the  traffic,  alter  all  the  clTortii  which  have  been  made  to  put  it  down 
hy  force,  haa  sijflercd  tilllo  abntemcnt. 

According  to  the  rey>ort  of  the  Slave-Trade  Committee,  the  aversge  nomberi 
of  slavtfl.  (with  the  per  cent,  amount  of  loss,)  exportevi  from  AXrics  to  America, 
were  an  followa,  in  lue  periotle  designatcil : 

DbIm,  AMumt  tlwnf  aaaibmt  mtfotUd.  lTini[i  ImmIIIh  iliiriwi  Itii  mini 

IT98  lo  1805 8St<KK) U 13,000 

1805  li>  IHIO SS^OOO .14 19,(KI0 

1810  to  IfllS 03,000 ...14 13,000 

1815  ID  1H17 10S,aOD US H,4W0 

1817  in  1319 106,000 M aB,«00 

1819  lo  W45 I0a,000 35 fi5^ 

1BB5  to  1930 135.000 M 31,000 

1830  lo  1P35 78,500 tt5 lO.COO 

1835  lo  1840 135,810 S5 33.900 

The  following  table  ahnwe  the  numbers  (with  the  losa)  exported  from 
Afnea  to  America,  erery  year  eince  IS^O : 

Yean.  Numbers.  Lom. 

1640 e*.ll4 « 16,060 

1841 43,097 83 11,974 

1848 te,400 93 7.100 

1643 SS,Ofla SS 13,765 

1644 M.lOa S3 13,a«5 

1845 3B.758 S5 ft.lO» 

1846 70,117 85 19,096 

1847 84,359 95 91,089 

•So  it  appears  thai  the  shTe-trode  waa  aa  actively  carried  on  in  1847.  as  &ota 
1798  to  ISIO — wlki)c  the  ca»uaUIee  or  loss  attending  the  trafHc  had  increased 
from  14  per  cent,  to  36,  showing  that  while  ihc  vigorous  means  used  to  suppreaa 
the  traffic  had  Uiled  of  this  end,  tlicy  had  ag^avalwl  its  horrors. 

Brazil  is  the  principal  mart.  The  total  namber  of  slaves  imported  into  Bra- 
zil, from  IfI'1€  to  1847,  inclusive,  was.  249,1^0;  ihe  importation  into  the  Spanith 
colonies,  for  the  same  period,  was,  fiS.OI^.  According  to  the  report  of  Mr 
Wffstwood,  acting  consul  at  Rto  Janeiro,  there  were  in  1947,  de|iarturc«  from 
that  port  of  slarrrs — 1 1  under  tlio  Itr-izilian  llaif,  6  under  the  Portuguese,  16  an- 
der  the  American,  5  under  the  Trench,  3  under  the  Haiuburgesc— in  all,  40; 
arrivals — 4  under  the  Brazilian  tta.^.  4  under  the  Portuguese.  15  under  the 
American,  4  under  the  French,  1  under  the  Swedish,  3  under  the  H-imbnrge*e 
— ill  all,  31.  It  is  mainly  by  the  use  of  the  .American  flag  that  the  pirates  an 
enabled  to  baffle  the  Tigil'ance  of  the  DrittBb  cruizers. 

14.— COTTON  FROM  1825  TO  1850. 

ay  PBor.  Mc'cir,  osaRoii..* 

Instead  of  our  annual  review  of  ihe  cotton  trade  for  a  aingle  year,  we  propon 
lo  extend  our  examinations  back  to  a  longer  period.  For  this  piirnoiie  we  have 
collected  in  our  slattitlical  tabic*,  the  prodnclion.eonnumption-stockB,  and  prices 
oi  cotton  for  each  year  from  1840  to  18&0,  and  for  the  more  important  pnrticu- 
tars  of  the  trade,  we  have  gone  hock  as  far  as  1835.  This  period  of  tweaty*fiia 
years  we  hnvu  divi-Jtid  into  intervals  of  five  veirs,  and  given  llir  average  for 
eocli,  noting  the  rate  of  incrcaie  or  tlecreaae  for  each  country  separately.  By 
taking  average  rcaalta,  we  got  clear  of  the  fluctuations  anstiig  from  short  crops 

*  TIk!  r*rs(l«f  will  Rqi]  uor  prerious  ootUu  tables  for  many  years  back,  vary  oomplsM  ib 
OUT  publi*bcd  volumes. — Ko. 
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MtdotbndlstarbuigcauMs,  and  are  able  lo  obsffrve  the  general  progreaB  rr«« 
firon  ibOM  toupocaiy  variations  which  prevent  ui  judging  accurately  tbo  rvai 
chingrs  that  arc  laJcing  pincc.  In  this  rc%irw  wo  fibnil  see  o  very  prominent 
place  uwgneJ  lo  uur  counto'-  1'h^  United  Statci  iit  now  not  onl j  the  largeot 
producer,  hut  the  largest  consumer  of  cotton  ;  our  production  has  advanced  with 
such  rapid  »triJo8,  that  we  have  tiislanrrd  nil  competitors  ;  the  cotton  poods 
worn  by  our  people  eicecJ  now  the  amount  used  hy  Great  Britain,  and  :J|  hor 
drpenden<:iaft  in  tho  four  quarters  of  the  globe  ;  and  the  demundtt  of  our  manu- 
bctorictf  have  increased,  with  much  greater  rapidity  than  those  of  any  coon* 
try  in  the  world. 


In  the  table  of  luppHei  (table  I.  at  the  end  of  this  article,}  we  may  obserrfl 
tb&t  while  other  countries  have  been  ni-arly  stationary,  our  production  has  ad- 
vanced with  ^rcat  rapidity.  In  twenty  years  our  average  crop  has  increased 
from  814,000  bales  to  2,351,000,  or  nearly  three  hundred  fold.  \(  the  period  of 
twenty-tive  yearr,  from  1635  to  1S50,  bo  divided  into  five  equal  intervals,  the  in- 
crease for  cocb  will  be  found  to  bo  S7,  37,  38,  and  15  per  cent.  In  the  same 
time,  the  production  of  all  other  countries  lias  only  lism  from  3^,000  to 
440,000  bales,  havinff  absolutely  declined  in  the  lost  five  years  over  10  per  cent. 
In  the  first  period  of  live  years,  the  crop  of  the  L'nited  Ktates  conutitutot)  08  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  ;  in  the  seeond,  74 ;  in  tlio  third,  77  ;  in  the  fourth,  80 ;  and 
in  the  fifth,  8't  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  As  our  bags  have  increased  very  much 
ID  woight,  and  are  now  much  larger  than  those  of  othnr  countries,  our  advance 
bts  been  still  greater,  and  our  rank  still  bij^hor,  than  these  6rrures  indirale. 

If  Uw  table  of  consumption,  (tabic  II.,)  be  cxtuiiincd,  it  wilt  appear  that  oar 

proj^ss  is  none  the  lees  npiil  in  compariiton  with  other  countries.     In  the 

•atue  twenty  years,  the  dclivories  to  our  manufactories  hove  odvanccd  3^  per 

cenL,  viz.  :   from  137,000  bales  lo  639,000  ;   while  in  the  same  lime  the  advatice 

of  Great   Britain   has  been  only   125  nor  cent.   y'lz.  :  from  653,000  bales  to 

1.47S,000.     In  earh  one  of  the-xn  periods,  onr  rate  of  progress  has  been  moto 

Iban  twice  as  rapid  as  hers  ;  ntid  though  the  absolute  amount  of  our  consomp- 

r  lion  is  yet  far  below  that  cuiuumud  by  the  English  manufacturers,  yet  in  the 

IImI  l)v«  years  our  increase  has  been  17(>,000  balcR,  while  theirs  has  been  only 

ri80.000-     At  present  our  conauiuptien  is  37  per  cent,  of  the  English,  wliile 

t'twimty  years  a^o  it  was  only  10  per  cent. 

FnuKC,  during  all  this  period,  has  remained  nearly  stationary.     Twenty  yeara 
'  Ipr  eoDBUmplioa  was  S57,0U0 — ^now  it  is  only  363,000.     Tn  the  last  five 
lohe  tuw  gone  backwards,  the  decline  having  amounted  to  58,000  balra. 
<<^'>'t  lo  1830  the  deliveries  to  hor  manufactories  were  double  those  of  the 
i-'e,  now  tht'v  arv  '.i'i  per  cent.  Ichm  than  uurs.     Her  nuih,  compared 
-'.   Britain,  and  with  nearly  every  other  country  in  Europe,  has  also 
,  iiedinvil. 

In  Spain.  Belgium,  Holland.  Germftny,  and  Russia,  the  increase  has  been 
I  Acvly  M  rapid  as  in  the  United  States.  In  the  hist  five  years  their  advance, 
'  (Uble  III.,)  oos  been  46  per  cent ,  ourti  49  per  cent.  Their  rank  in  the  colion 
)  eonsutnitijT  countries  is  yet  low,  but  their  rapid  projp'eRS  will  soon  bring  them 
lo  a  uurL'  luipuridut  position.  At  present  ilicur  consumption  is  34  per  cent,  of 
'  that  of  (!rrat  Britain,  and  llie  time  is  not  far  distant  when,  taken  tugelher,  will 
^  «(iual  her. 

Twenty  years  ago.  the  comparative  rank  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  the  rtst  of  the  continent,  was  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  11,  56, 
~  S,  and  13  ;   in  the  Laet  live*  ycurf ,  the  per  centage  of  each  bie  hcvA  W,  61,  13, 
1 17.     If  I'ranrc  he  b.'tt  out  of  the  comparison,  the  rank  of  each  Iwenly  yean 
,  Vas  as  13,  70.  and  17  :  now  it  in  as  81. 69.  and  30. 

■boutjh  CircaL  tiiiiain  requires  lor  her  manu&ctories  more  than  half  of  all 
t  eolion  worked  up  in  Kurope  and  America,  the  amount  actually  used  by  her 
people,  incluiiing  ail  that  is  exported  to  India,  British  America,  Austmlia,  and 
all  I'ttr  colonial  dependencies  ot  Great  Britain,  is  less  than  the  amount  used  in 
the  t.'niTcii  SUiIcs.  This  has  been  shown  to  be  true  for  the  last  four  years,  and 
the  present  year,  although  it  eiiubiis  an  apparent  declme  in  our  homo  con- 
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Miinption,  rorm«  no  exception  to  this  result.  The  cnlargod  imports  of  cotton 
gouils  iiiipurt«d  iulu  uur  sca-porU,  compensate  in  part  Tor  the  falling  olT  in  ih* 
wuits  uf  uur  facLurie*. 

If  wa  compATo  lh«  pragnu  in  the  demand  and  supply,  it  will  b<«  8««n  that 
during  iho  lost  five  ycura  the  conBumplion  has  increased  much  futttcr  than  the 
production — the  one  having  advanced  19  per  cent.,  and  tlie  other  only  9.  This 
might  be  inft^rrcd  from  tUu  det-line  in  the  stocks,  but  it  will  be  more  aatiafactoTy 
to  eoniider  the  average  pr>HliicIion  and  consaniption  of  the  Usi  ten  years  I1ie 
mverage  amount  takvu  by  ihe  uiaiiufaclurem  from  IR-IO  to  1845,  wuii  2,414,000 
bales,  and  from  1845  to  1850.  3.8r>l).0(>0  baU-ti,  showing  an  tnrrease  of  456,000 
bales  ;  while  the  «upply  advance!  iVom  S,66I,m)0  l^ates  to  3,791,000,  with  an  in- 
crease of  only  S30,000  bales.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  last  period  cm- 
brace*  the  year  1847,  when  from  the  revolutions  in  Europe,  the  consumption 
declined  over  600,000  bales,  and  the  yearn  1845  and  1849,  when  the  American 
crop  so  far  cxcocdetl  its  usual  averafjo,  this  reault  will  be  more  Mritcin^  and  im- 
portant. The  table  of  stocks,  (table  Iv.,)  coniirms  and  estabti^hcs  t^is  same 
recult.  Attlieenduf  1844,  the  cotton  on  hand  in  Europe  was  1,101,000  bales; 
«t  the  cml  of  1819,  it  was  on!y  646,0<IO  balca. 

It  may  further  he  observed,  that  the  increase  in  the  BUppty  during  the  last  five 
yean*,  has  been  slower  than  the  natural  increase  of  laborers.  Hie  iulvance  in 
the  one  has  been  only  9  per  cent.,  and  in  the  other  Vi  or  13.  As  many  new 
huids  have  been  brought  to  Ihe  Southern  States  during  this  period,  the  r&te  of 
tncroMO  in  the  working  force  of  the  cotton  growing  States  has  been  still  groatcr 
than  13  or  13  per  cent.  This  excess  han  occurred  at  no  former  period.  Pram 
LSSAto  IHdO  thr  increment.*!  for  each  period  of  five  years,  have  been  IH,  33,  33, 
and  9  per  cent. — alwoyit  nbnvc  the  increments  of  population,  except  in  the  lost 
interval.  It  follows  from  this  that  lnl)or  and  capital  have  found  other  modet  of 
employment  more  attractive  and  profitable  than  the  raistng'of  cotton.  It  is  well 
known  that  this  has  been  to  some  extnnt  tme  in  the  United  States,  hut  it  has 
beca  more  e\idcnt  and  Bt^iki^^  in  India  and  Brazil  In  thctMi  countries,  the 
crop  has  declined  IG  per  cent,  in  the  lattt  fivi-  ycara.  From  Brazil  il  has  de- 
clined ri.*aiilarly  fur  the  lant  twenty  yrarii.  «nd  the  recent  advanco  in  coffee  will 
tend  to  divert  still  morn  l^bor  from  the  proiluctiun  of  cotton.  'VUb  atioliiion  of 
the  diacriminatin^  duly  in  favor  of  East  India  cotton  by  8ir  Robert  Peel,  and  the 
very  low  prices  which  have  recently  prevailed,  have  not  only  stopped  any  in- 
crease in  the  imuiirts  of  Surat  and  Mailras,  but  turned  the  current  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  The  advance  in  the  filleen  years  before  184A,  was  10,  80,  and  60 
percent,  in  eich  inlervat  of  five  years,  but  from  J845  to  1850.  the  decline  has 
been  34  per  cent. 

It  may  Ciirly  be  doduccd  from  tliis,  thai  the  (irices  of  the  last  five  years  have 
not  afibrded  auiricient  encouragement  to  pruduction,  and  that  the  planters  may 
now  look  for  a  penuaiicnt  improvement  in  prices  The  tabic  uf  prices,  (table 
V„)  shows  that  for  the  last  five  years,  Ihe  avLTage  price  at  the  sea-ports  of  the 
United  States^  has  been  seven  cents  and  three  mills,  and  it  may  b«  ex  pected  with 
confidenro  thai  they  will  not  rule  so  low  hereafter — that  the  avcra^ie  rates  will 
not  murely  experience  a  temporary  rise,  as  ifcauifcd  by  thr  short  crop  and  the 
smalt  stocks  of  the  pre.tent  year,  but  a  permanent  and  continued  advance. 

The  table  of  stocks,  (table  IV.,)  represents  the  amounts  on  hand  in  Ihe  sea- 
ports of  Kuropo  continually  increasing  from  1840  to  1845,  while  durinj;  the  four 
years  ending  in  1849,  they  have  been  nearly  stationary.  Comparing  them  with 
the  wants  of  the  manufacturers,  ns  is  done  in  the  column  which  contains  the 
number  of  wcckj  that  the  stocks  would  supply  the  consumption  of  the  factories, 
the  supply  was  a  trifle  lower  at  the  close  of  1849,  aAcr  the  receipt  of  the  largest 
crop  ever  braught  to  niarkel,  than  it  had  been  during  the  last  ten  years.  The 
number  nf  IiaIck  wait  u  little  greater  than  at  the  close  of  1848,  but  tlio  time  Ibis 
atock  would^supply  the  w.ints  of  the  manufacturers  was  a  little  less. 

After  this  review  of  the  history  of  the  traile  in  cotton  for  Ihe  last  ten  jMr*.  If 
we  remember  that  the  production  of  1850  has  bct*n  much  below  the  avera^  of 
the  last  five  years,  and  that  the  prospects  of  the  next  year*»  crop  are  but  Utile 
better,  it  is  evident  thfit  the  present  advance  in  cotton  is  founded  on  no  specu- 
lative basis,  but  oa  the  unchange^le  lews  of  supply  and  demand.     Two  skort 
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rrop*  ve  «ucc4>«ding  each  othrr,  while  the  stock*  an  hand  ar«  very  much  re- 
duced. To  (his  it  tiuy  bi>  adtlcd.  that  evorylhing  in  fovonhlo  to  a  larae  con- 
lUmpUon.  Peace  cvcr^-whrrc  prrvailii,  etcrpt  in  the  uoimportant  Duchies  of 
Scblecwig-Holstein,  Money  in  adundini,  and  thv  currency  everywhere  andis- 
tarbed.  Food  is  Tery  cheap.  The  prcBcnt  han'CNt  of  Europe,  as  well  as  the 
lasl.  is  much  uburn  the  average.  Tims,  while  stocks  are  low,  and  the  Kupply 
fniall,  the  demand  is  large.  Prices,  therefore,  must  mntnlain  a  high  level,  nn- 
lc*i  commotions  in  France,  or  tome  unforeseen  cTcnt  of  couuuanihug  iinport- 
aaee,  tDtcrfere  with  the  rcjjular  operations  of  tominerce. 

In  considering  the  supply  and  demand  of  the  coming  year,  wo  must,  ihero- 
Ibre,  base  all  our  ratimates  on  high  prires.  Tlie  rerripts  from  [ndJa  and  Brmxil, 
ind  iho  consamption  in  Europe  and  AmtTira,  will  ail  he  affected  hv  this  fact. 
If  the  advance  were  slight,  it  would  not  experience  any  senitihie  cheek',  but  when 
tlir  price  boa  risen  to  its  present  rale,  (13)  rents,  for  middling  fair,  Savannah, 
OctDber  33d,)  an  advance  of  85  percent,  arcr  the  aTeragc  of  the  last  Evu  years, 
the  amount  parchosed,  even  in  our  country,  may  be  expected  to  decline. 

PKOSPKCT  FOI    Idfil. 

The  supply  for  1B51  will  probably  etceetl  that  of  1850,  not  only  from  the 
United  iSlaies,  but  friini  India  and  fjraxil.  The  past  season  here  hns  Ihtu  un- 
fin-orobto  fi>r  the  growth  of  cuttim,  but  iti  disaiiters.  especially  in  the  west,  have 
0ot  been  as  eevere  as  tn  the  preceding  year  In  South-CaroUna  and  Georgia 
there  will  hca  decided  decline.  The  Tale  cold  spring,  and  tbi;  lotjg  drought  in 
Jane  and  July,  left  the  plant  small  and  the  bolls  few  and  scattering.  The  severe 
itorm  on  the  S4th  of  August  blew  out  on  tfie  ground  much  open  rottoa.  and 
PTtntrated  and  twisted  the  sLnlks  so  much,  that  there  h-is  been  no  late  crop  of 
lonns  to  mature  in  Oclober  SrphMnbcr  was  a  bcauliful  season  for  galliering, 
and  BO  wus  much  of  October.  There  are  some  ploulutious  where  the  crop  is 
very  fine.  The  hot  summer  favored  a  rapid  growth,  and  repaired  in  part  the  in- 
jory  done  by  a  late  spring,  The  general  drought  was,  at  some  places,  relieved 
by  \acii  showers,  which  brought  out  #omo  superior  crops.  'Vhe  otnounl  of  bnd 
planted  was  greater  than  ever.  The  receipts  at  Charleston  and  Savannah  will 
also  be  increased  by  the  extension  of  the  Gi>orgia  Kailmail  to  the  Tennessee 
Kiver.  Were  it  not  for  this  last  cause  a  faflinc  off  of  100.000  hules  might  be 
anticipated  With  thia  the  deficiency  will  not  probably  exceed  70,000  or 
80.000,  and  the  receipts  of  thote  two  ports  may  be  eipecled  to  reach  660,000 
tales.  From  Alabama  the  reporta  have  not  been  so  diaaRtroas.  The  ipring 
was  late,  and  the  stand  poor,  but  the  dry  summer  prevented  the  ravages  of  the 
worm  which  hod  done  so  much  damage  the  preceding  year.  Tlie  nver  Ooods 
hoj)  also  done  hvrrn  Inst  season,  and  these  tlit-y  haw  escaped.  Tti«  prairi« 
lands  have  not  nulTi-n-il  so  mucli  with  ruat  us  before.  On  the  Tombigbco  and 
^£.1  .in  itic  IJljick  Warrior,  the  pronpccts  of  the  planters  arc  vcr>'  much  above 
li;  '  vcmr.     On  the  Alabama,  tho  |iromiBo  ia  about  the  same  as  taut  yeu. 

I^t  .      :    .^rahave  bean  sevrre.  and  the  crop  will  be  heluw  on  average.     An 

incr4.tM!  uf  90,000  or  100,000  bales  in  the  receipts  at  Mobile,  including  the 
Montroincry  shipments  to  New-Orteans,  may  with  confidence  be  anticipated. 
FmiB  rlnrid.1  afilight  tncrcaj«c  maybe  |{)oked  for.  The  amount  of  land  planted 
ha*  been  considerably  enlarged,  .ind  the  drought  has  Tiot  been  as  i;enerj|  :is  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  cotton  n'gion.  At  New-Orleans  and  in  Texas  a  gain 
jaay  be  looktnl  for.  The  failure  la>«t  year  was  so  great,  that  it  is  almost  impot- 
sible  to  eipect  a  Viktt  drflcionry  again.  From  Louisiana^  Arkansas,  and  the 
fr«at«ff  pftrt  of  Mississiiipi.  the  reports  have  hern  belter  than  lost  year  The 
«arljr  frost  of  Ociohcr  Oth  injured  not  a  little  of  the  rolton  as  far  north  as  Mem- 
plua,  bgt  in  general  even  In  Tennessee  the  plant  remained  green  and  Ilonriah- 
mg,  tiO  the  geiipml  frost  »t  llie  rluae  of  the  uionlh.  The  produt:liun  of  ']'f>n> 
Beasee  and  North  AlaKitna  will  fall  below  tluit  of  last  year,  and  a  jiurtictii  ol  this 
will  not  reat-h  Now-Otcans.  The  crop  was  everywhere  backward,  but  the  hot, 
dry  suuiuicr  helped  lu  repair  this  daiunge,  and  by  keeping  ufTlhc  catorpillur  and 
boil  worm,  permitted  the  formn  to  mature.  Tho  srvcro  stonus  that  did  so  much 
harm  in  Florida  and  the  Atlantic  States,  did  not  extend  so  (nr  to  tho  west  'J'|m 
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•MBon  for  gathering  has  been  very  fine,  and  the  time  of  frost  latu  enough  Ur 
iD«turo  nearly  every  boll  that  coutd  make  cuttoii.  The  avonigfl  receipts  kt  Nnv- 
Orlcaiis  for  four  yuartt  past  have  Ucrn  943.000  balri,  and  this  period  tncludrs 
two  short  and  two  fult  crops.  For  the  preBuitt  yrar  I  would  utttiuutc  ihotn  at 
850,000  bales.  Combining  tlieee  rBtimates,  the  whole  Jtnpply  from  the  I'nitcd 
States  will  amount  to  3,200,000  bales,  (see  table  VI.,)  which  m  about  100,000  in 
■dvance  of  the  last  crop,  but  considerably  below  Iho  average  of  the  last  five 
years. 

The  receipts  from  India  have  increased  very  much  during  the  present  year 
under  ilio  siiuiuius  of  high  prices,  and  ibey  are  deoluicJ  to  advance  still  uiors 
for  tin'  coming  season.  The  purcbaitfH  iiuw  making  in  Ilombiiy  for  the  English 
marki't  are  reported  to  bo  large,  and  wht^ii  the  new  crop  hegitis  tu  arriro  at  the 
sea-ports,  the  currunt  will  turn  stitl  more  strongly  towards  England.  Not  only 
is  their  produclioa  enlarged  by  high  prices  in  Kuropc,  but  a  larger  portion  of  the 
crop  is  diverted  from  Ctiina,  and  froDi  donieslic  use  for  the  wesleni  market. 
The  average  imports  into  Great  Britain  for  the  last  three  years,  have  been 
911,000  hfues.  but  for  the  firot  nine  nionlbs  of  this  year  they  haya  reached 
138,000  bales  for  Liverpool  alone,  and  Tor  the  whole  vear.  for  all  the  ports,  they 
will  probalily  reach  300,000  bales.  For  1851  not  Ii'ks  than  ^r>.0O0  bales  may 
be  anticipated.  This  is  higher,  much  higher,  titan  nnv  fumicr  year.  The  year 
IB'lI  was  the  largest  before  1850,  and  then  thcauiount' was  375,000  bale*.  The 
high  pric«s  that  are  now  prevailing,  and  that  are  likely  to  prevail  for  the  present 
season,  authorixc  us  to  expect  an  uicrease  even  avor  tha  presont  year.     (Table 

vn.) 

From  Brazil,  E^pt,  and  oth«r  places,  an  advance  over  the  usual  aveni|^  may 
alsubu  looked  for.  The  avera^'C  imports  into  Kiigland  from  1845  to  1849  were 
175,000  b.il(-H.  but  for  the  present  year  the  amount  will  eiceed  260,000  bales, 
and  for  ISSl  will  be  still  larger.  (Table  Vtll  )  If  we  estiuiatfl  them  at 
S76,0OO,  the  whole  supply  from  all  these  sources,  (taMo  IX.,)  will  reach 
2,800.000  bales. 

lu  reft  renco  to  the  consumption,  we  may  remark,  that  the  purchases  for  our 
homo  manufactories  have  declined  during  the  prcspnl  year  over  30,000  bates 
Thii  high  price  of  the  raw  material,  the  low  duties  on  forrign  goods,  and  the 
immenfie  imports  of  cotton  fubiics  from  England  have  caused  tnii  retrugrade 
movement.  In  1849  there  was  a  falling  uifof  14,000  bales,  so  that  our  con- 
sumption is  now  44,000  bales  below  that  of  1848.  Doubtless  the  stocks  in  the 
bands  of  the  manufacturers  arevi^rr  small,  and  a  slight  advance  in  goods  would 
set  all  the  mills  at  work  again.  The  univerBiU  prosperity  of  the  country  forbids 
us  tooxpect  the  extension,  or  even  the  continuance  of  this  depression.  For  1851 
1  would  eetimalc  the  demand  at  5(10,000  bales,  whirh  in  11,000  above  the  con- 
sumption of  the  prvscnl  year,  (table  X.,)  and  13,000  below  the  averaj^e  of  the 
last  three. 

In  lireat  llrilaln  the  falling  ofl*  in  the  purchases  of  the  manufacturers  have 
been  very  slight,  (table  XI.,)  and  as  the  reported  purchsses  lust  year  were 
80»000  or  00,000  lialen  alwve  the  actual  deliveries  to  the  mannfacturrni,  the  real 
defictcnry  it  less  than  the  apparent.  For  the  present  year  the  cunsuaipilon  in 
Great  tirilain  will  not  be  below  1,500,000  bales  against  1,58H,UU0  in  \M\},  and 
1,401,000  in  1848,  Everything  has  been  favorable  to  a  large  consumplion  ex- 
cept the  price  of  the  raw  material'.  Money  has  been  abundant — food  of  all 
kinds  cheap — and  labor  well  rewarded,  lliesc  elements  of  prosperity  have  not 
been  confined  to  On^at  Britain,  and  therefore,  her  et ports  of  cotton  goods  have 
been  uupreccdently  large.  The  homo  and  foreign  demand  being  both  good,  the 
lactoriea  have  run  full  time  in  spite  of  the  high  price  of  cotton,  'fhis  nrver  oc- 
curred before,  and  cunuul  be  cxp«.-ctcd  again  with  anv  corisiderable  confidence. 
At  every  former  period  an  advance  in  the  raw  material  has  checked  the  dc 
mands  of  the  factories,  and  lessened  the  purchases  of  the  consumers.  For  the 
ooiqiogyear  rterything  is  fully  as  favorable  as  the  last  ;  and  if  these  favorable 
l«ndencies  havo  counteracted  the  tendency  of  luoh  prices  in  the  raw  material. 
it  will  be  profMrr  to  expect  the  snme  for  1851  as  hir  1850.  We  may,  therefore, 
■ot  down  l,600,0t^)  boles  as  the  probable  English  consumption  lor  the  next 
year. 
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In  Franc*  ibcTC  has  been  a  d^^rided  iIocHno.  (tabic  XU.,)  in  the  ilnliTcrica  to 
(be  ttianiifacturrr*.  Our  exportx  harr  falli^n  from  3<i8,000  bulrx  lo  290,000,  and 
the  utocks  on  hand  on  the  lat  of  Octobrr  were  almoHt  exactly  the  same  as  la«t 
ypiT.  T\\<y  purehaKes  at  Havre  for  the  first  nine  montha  of  the  pratent  year, 
have  bocn  949,000 bale*,  against  31)0,000  in  1849.  From  these  fifjiuns  wo  cannot 
estimate  the  consunpUoii  of  American  cotton  far  tlie  prnticnt  year  higher  than 
300,000  bales,  against  361,000  for  1849.  No  ailvanro  on  this  can  be  expected 
for  the  iieit  year,  nor  Is  there  any  reason  to  anticipate  any  apprerjablc  decline. 

For  the  rest  of  L'uropc,  wo  have  the  exports  front  thu  I'mied  SutuD  for  the 
prr«rnt  yt-ar  194,000  balen.  and  the  ci|Mirl»  from  LivL-rpoul  up  to  October  lUh, 
193.DOO  hales.  The  whole  Knglish  exports  of  IS40  were  354,000  bales,  and  as 
their  amount  on  October  I'Jlh  was  SI,U0O  more  this  year  than  last,  the  whole 
eiports  fur  the  year  from  all  the  ports  wilt  probably  reach  37&,000  bales,  making 
ths  total  supply  from  these  two  countricH  of  460,1)00  bales.  As  the  storks  on 
hand  on  the  continent  lost  year  wcro  ver^  low,  it  is  impoaaiblc  to  reduce  ibem 
auch  lower.  They  are  now,  however,  at  several  ports  lower  than  last  yuar,  so 
that  the  rousumptiou  will  probably  exceed  469,00<>  bales.  As  this  Is  a  decline 
of  over  100,000  bales  from  IS49,  it  is  uot  tu  be  expected  thnt  so  low  a  limit  can 
be  reached  for  the  year  1861  Heretofore  their  progress  has  been  forward  and 
t^id,  and  were  it  not  for  high  prices  this  would  com  iiiue.  If  we  CBtimato  thoit 
winls  for  1951  at  5UO,000  bales,  wc  have  the  totat  consumption,  <tablc  XIII.,) 
at  S.ttOO.DOU  bslea — th^  snoie  as  the  supply.  As  the  stocks  arc  now  murh  lower 
than  last  year,  (table  XrV.,)  and  as  Ihev  were  then  very  low,  Ihey  will  bear  no 
farther  reduction  without  a  material  advance  in  prices.  On  the  conimry,  any 
decline  in  price  would  immediately  permit  the  consumption  to  expand,  not  only 
in  France  and  the  rest  uf  the  rontinent,  but  even  in  Flnglnnd.  He  may  expect, 
therefore,  that  the  present  high  ranj^  of  prices  will  be  maintained 

The  review  that  has  been  taken  of  the  supply  and  the  demand  shows  that  the 
aresent  advance  iu  cotton  is  the  result  of  no  speculative  movement,  but  that  it 
H  based  on  the  immutatile  lawn  of  trade.  The  lon^  prevalence  of  low  prices  has 
rtimnlated  consumption  and  diminished  production,  until  the  stocks  un  hand 
ktve  hiXeti  to  an  extremely  low  limit,  t^xoctly  at  this  point  an  unfavorable  sca- 
■m  baa  lessened  the  crop,  and  an  abundant  harvest  and  every  other  element  of 
l«Dand  prosperity,  has  uncoura|;ed  the  demand.  We  confl^ratuhte  the  planters 
w  tba  handsome  returns  thoy  are  receiving  for  their  crops,  and  wc  may  extend 
ourcongratuLatioDStotke  whole  couiitry.fur  what  benefits  them  isabenelit  to  all. 

TABLE  I. 
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OOMRUMPTION    OF    UHtTlO   STATH,    OIRAT   BUTAIM,    rtUMCK,    IKD   OT   BOIOPB   AKB 
AMBRIUA — tM   TUOUIANO   BALKa. 

It 

» 

IS-IO M5o.. 

1841 a97B. 

1842 2Cen.. 

1843 _ 325d.. 

1844 347n.. 

INS 30Qn.. 

1846 4U:in... 

1847 , 48*0.. 

IB48 M»ii.. 

194« 61fti.. 

Averafofnai  1895  to  irao..ll7n.. 
*•       ltJ30iolB35..175n.. 
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TABLE  UL 

OOlflTMPTlOK    OP   Bl'BorR    iND    AMERICI,    OHtTTtNU     BlIOLAHD,   mAMCK,    AMD  TSB 

fMT«n     •TATBl IN    THOVttAIIV    BALK*. 

f.  tporU  tmm      CjitiorU  train    Direct  Impon*        Stock.  Stotth,  D«eMU*  Cvaninp* 

Uailwl  8ui««.       O.Bni>la.         fnin  Efrpt    Janiury  1.         twr  31.  liM. 

IS4« laSai lS3a W TS 119 314 

1641 106m llfia 74 112 fW 3«0 

1849 lastai 13Ha 88 88 ]0« 330 

IB4S I94ia. IIB* 118 108 145 394 

1844 ]44in 141a. 83 145 IM 937 

1845 285in 192*. 37 190 99 471 

1048 ?05m li>4« 38 99 96 49H 

1847 ItSui 915« 91 M 87 404 

1848 W3« !»«• B 87 S8.. 485 

1849 aaan 854a 63 M ^..38 .....659 

ATCtnge  frou)  IMOtu  1tl4S 338 

"       184.MO  I9M 493 

TiKT*ur  per  MBt.  io  fiva  yean .■••.. ; .46 
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.lO.H «M 70 6M» 

8.1 704 58 A  b 

8.0 988 89 4  h 

B.l 857 89 4  K 

8.0 1,009 61 ..4  h 

7.9 Ml n 4  h 

...10.1 771 78 «  h 

7.8 1,011 77 4  h 


TABLK  VI. 

VNITEO   8TATKS   Oior. 


-Ilec«ip 
IfrO 


Tncn 

]t*w<Orle«iM. . . . 
tlobOa 

n«nAa 

Gaorgia. ........ 

Soath  Ctimlhin... 
Other  |ilic«« 


IMS.  is4».  laso. 

.bale*. 40,000 39,{K>0 31,000. 

, 1,191, OtW l.09<,000 7e2.0O0. 

435.tW0 :il»,0rt0 35l.0tlU. 

,....IM,(»0 aOO^O 181.000. 

, SS.'i.OOD .191,000 344,t>00. 

9C%000 4&d,000 384,000. 

10,000 MjaOO 54,000. 


Ertimtte. 
1831.  . 

50,000 

^.Vt.OOO 

4-lO,0«0 

IflO.ODO 

.100.000 

3.fO,000 

00.000 


Tnwd 9,34K.O0O 2,729,000 2,097.000 2,200,000 

TABLE  Vn. 


■iniLisa  iMroRT*  ntow  mi  Ktsr  itnin*. 


Sctnatki. 


Importa. 

^lS40,BTenicr........liEdfk......1U.noo (Tieh  prioe*. 

Il94.\       *■         232,00!) OhmwewiT. 

IlDlg^.       "         177,000 Pewe  and  kwr  priooi. 

I  101^  October  8,  Livvrpool.. 93,000 Mmlenite  prices. 

llMW,  Octi)l>e-r  9,        "  89,000 Low  priew. 

ItUO.  O'-tob^r  4.       "  189  000 Hiirli  pricca. 

vliAir  jtear 938.000 McMlersle  price*. 

"  189,000 Low  irriorx. 

0,  <B«iuMte  Tor  whole  r«ar ....300,000... .............Htu'li  [>ricr«. 

■"•'••  3&S.O00 ^  Hi];Ii  pricet. 

TABLE  Vni. 
mauaii  inport«  prom  rraziu  Rom,  rtc. 

_  A1m«(  iha  111        WhoU  yasr  Air  Abwt  tb«  III     Whalft  yaw 

isaar.  OtlMttr.  Graai  Bnlala.  Yaar.  Oclofa«r.  for  Qmi 

Liverpool.  LlvarpcMiL  Brltaia. 

[IMS h«le«.. 191,000 l.1!;,0O0 1849 balt>a..lTB,000 I4\000 

I  He ,.7.'..on() 135.000 1850 903,000 S«0,000 

n.i/M 137,000 ISAi 1173,000 


Hi  OOTTOH  FBOU  1825  to  1830. 

TABLB  TX. 

WVPFM  or  OOTTOM. 

IM9.                       I6S0.  IMI. 

Crop  of  Hif.  TToilcd  Statea btlot..%7WJ0<ii ^097.900 €,200,009 

iCngltsh  import!  rmm  li^aiit  lodtea..'. 1B!2,0O0 SOO.tKW 3U,000 

Eiigliab  itaiMjtu  fn-ts  oilier  place* 245,000.... STO.OOO 973,000 

Toul  rrom  these  sources 3,156.000 2fiS7,OWi 3^00,000 

TABLE  X. 

trjnTBO  rTATKs  cuKsirHmuH. 

AmouDi  con-  Arorttft*  for  tbrM    litcr«iM  p*r  o«ol-    IncrtsMpor 

•uroed.  fe«n.  |nir  uwum.         cl.  fur  3  yn. 

18« 433.000 396.000 9.0 «3 

IM7 4a8/>00 413.000 7.0 M 

1848 533,000 461,000 11.5 30 

1849 318,000 493,000 7.0 M 

18M 488^000 515,000 «.0 M 

TABLB  XL 
DI1.1TBBIKB  TO  TIIK  TKADB  AT  LITKBPOOL. 

1849.  CnmBrpllan  tflSO.  Cootumplioo 

March  fi bdeB.....334.«)0 36,000 937,000 95,1M 

April  12 433.U00 30.999 338,000 94.143 

ICnylO 34^,000 31,393 SOl/XW 37,833 

JuQ«31 748,000 31.167 673.000 3^,000 

Julys 833,000 30.936 743.000 9a.9« 

ADgttilS 1,037,000 39,206 907,000 98,949 

atfptemberO 1,141.1KK) 31,694 981*000 M,09l 

OetohtfTi 1,330,000 30..'.00 l,OM,000 »7,1S6 

October  11 1,387,000 31,390 ^16,000 87,819 

TABLE   XI 1. 
DILITIKIBB   TO  THR   TBjIDK   AT  niVRB. 

IMO.  CoDtnmptiaD  1830.  Coaiomptlaa 

••eh  tnonih.  Meh  noiith 

Uaf\ bales 190,141 .30,03!^ 104,790 9C  ]89 

Jolyl 193.971 33,338 167,633 97,94« 

Aufltut  1 34:1,040 34.7ao aOO,r>H) 38,6e4 

ReplPioboTl arS.Ml 37.442 339,190 98.094 

Ooiobcrl 990,385 36.329 349,707 27.633 

TABLE  XIU. 
coNoniiPTio!!.  1849.  18S0.  1651. 

OrMt  Srituo.  uf  aU  kisds bftlet... 1,568.000 l.fiOn.OOO 1.300,000 

Prance,  of  American  cotum .331,000 ;ion,000 300,000 

The  rwl  of  continent .306.000 470.000 300,000 


T«U1 9^5.000 9,970,000 9,300/MO 

TABLE  XIV. 

flTO<'Ki>    iT    BECBTT     DATBS.  1849.  1850. 

Livcrpcml,  October  13 iwlet 383,000 489,000 

Havre.  October  ft 46,000 46,000 

Uniiod  StatM,  Seiitomber  1 153,000 IB^.OOO 

Bauburi;.  October  1 S.UOO 3,000 

Total « 788,rM)0 698,000 

{ol  New-York  ShippijiE  and  Commercial  Lift  [b]  CtreuUr  ofOeorge  Holt  aocl  Coui- 
paiqr.     (al  A^erx^c  of  «erF>rAl  niilliorilii'*.      [I>]  Cirralnr  or  Dnniel  Bocbanan  and  Coa- 

Eoy.     [c]  Circular  of  Collman  and  StollerfoliL      |ni)  HuDt'x  McrrlinoU'  Uaeaiine.    Jr| 
ipon  oftlie  Sccreuryoflba  Trcaaury.     [c]  Bums   Commcr-ial  Glnnct*.     [iij  Oirvalar 
of  Hnwra.  Todd.  Jackaooaod  Company.  —  Hinua,  al'tcrany  iiumbrr,aif;iii6oBdecrca«e.* 

*Thc  riwvc  paper  was  prepared  by  Pmf.  M'Kny,  of  Georipa.  f-ir  Oie  pu*^  *>f  Hurt*! 
Magazine,  arkd  u  ■oraJuable,  that  we  cuioot  ralmn  the  axeiciM  of  tfaa  Kditoc^aprtT^ 
lege  of  eaUacling. 
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DEPARTMENT  OP  MANirFACTURES  AND  MINES. 
i.-inoy  cuEyTS. 

SiTATTNiitt,  Oko. — A  tnannractory  of  Ikon  Chkst*  Iixk  been  e)itHbIi«hv(l  m  tliifl 
oty  by  David  Moras,  who  has  just  coiuplete<l  one  for  Mfi«r«  Einstein  and 
Ecknton.  This  cheil  is  4  feet  6  inchcii  high,  3  feci  6  jnchva  wiijn,  and  2  feci  6 
inches  deep.  It  is  made  entirnly  of  wmuirht  irua,  tivetcd  in  llie  most  perfvct 
■uimer,  and  &tl  the  work,  including  a  complicated  and  very  valuable  lock,  lias 
btcB  done  by  Mr.  Moras. 

S^SHOE  FACTORY. 

CHitLSSTON,  S.  C— Carew  and  Hopkins  hare  established  a  shoe  and  Inther 
hctoty  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  arc  supplying  the  planters  of  South  Carolina. 
We  have  always  believed  this  would  prove  a  protitable  industry  at  the  South, 
tod  it  haN  pruve<l  mo  wherever  altcinptecl.  and  parltfularly,  wc  tcartt,  al  Atalnnla, 
Geo.  VMll  some  one  {pve  us  (he  ^latitEtics  1  Hundiedjs  of  tbouannds  of  dollara 
■Bay  be  thus  retained  at  Uume. 

3.— SOrTTH  OAROtTNA  INSTITUTE. 

Tlie  following  officers  have  been  eleeied  over  the  South  Caiolinji  Irrenrxmi 
for  the  juroniolion  of  Arta,  Aericulturo,  Manufactures,  dec,  for  the  cnvuiiig 
year: — Wm.  M,  r.awton,  PreKident ;  Wm.  KirkwofKl,  Wm.  Bell,  Vicc-Prcat- 
dents:  W  G.  Di'SauBsure,  Secretary* ;  L.  A.  Eilmrind«ton,  Treaflurcr.  Oircc- 
loni — Jn«eph  Walker,  G.  N.  Revimlili*,  Jr.,  E.  \V.  Edgerton,  James  H.  Taylor, 
D.  N.  McfntoBh.  L.  M.  Hatch,  t.  U.  C^arr,  F.  J.  PorcUer.  H  C.  Walker.  C.  Y. 
Ricbanlstin.  E-  C.  Joneii,  Wm.  Luliby.  At  the  lale  Fair  of  the  Institute,  held 
in  Charleston,  an  immense  number  of  premiums  wore  awarded.  Amoni^  others, 
(0  Joseph  Walkwr,  for  book-hinding  ;  Mr  Bee.  of  Greenville,  S.  C,  for  yrtTUtn^ 
f$prr  ;  J.  H.  WbitncT,  toltoie  randies ;  C.  Whiltctuore,  soap  ;  Gason  dt  firolhor, 
Arajihine  marhinf,  and  also  work  for  eiiijines  and  pattcrim  for  miU  ^raring  i  E. 
T.  Taylor  dc  Co.,  fotton  em ;  Heynoldi  &  Co.,  IhjiI  cca^h ;  Catherine  Frry,  cow's 
im  huuUkei  luid carvel ;  Mrs.  Hnlman,  rfunnirr'e;  Carson.  Youns,  &  Grter.  N.C., 
lUck  ctustmere;  Miss  Dalrjniple,  domestic  tilk;  Mrs.  Baer.  silk  gtotai;  D.  M«- 
~  lloh,  cotton  yiim;  Sabida  Mills,  slripeit  lurtnesyun  ;  Granitevillo  factory,  shirt' 

•».  *)uet\nija,  and  itnltx;   Troup  factory,  Osvahurgs;  D.  B.  Clarke,  axa  and 

,"  H  .S.  Tew,  straw  brooms  ;  J ,  S.  Guignard,  wine  and  kranji/ ;  Union  Iron 

,s,  irttn  and  cut  nailt ;  I.   Hopkins,  Miistadine  tciw: ;  M.   Frederick,  rream 

j  J.  Coniniins,  trool  hats;  J.   Patterson,  sJioe  laals  ;  Mrs.  Gtvcnx,  pine  hvrj 

;  ^ita  Seobrook,  Sta  bfandcoiron;  Jamee  Xiiger,  calf  skint;  uplandeot- 

K.  Jones  ;  R     E.   Duer,  FhruU  tohafco;    Wm,  Seabrook,   frrourn  ntgar ; 

Rhodes,  best  potitra ;  Augusta  Mills,  bestjfour.     These  arc  all  the  products 

North  a«d  South  (Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  dtc.  The  Committee,  consisi- 
of  <J.  N  Keynoldf,  <'■  D.  farr,  and  Wm.  I,cbby,  say — "  It  i*  certainly  hi^h 
lime  thai  the  South  should  look  ils  Kituatiuti  botdly  in  the  fnre,  for  it  has,  by  its 
•wo  Want  of  mrr-A/(NH-a/a[)d  miiHuJaclunng  uncrjfy,  permitted  the  people  of  the 
North  to  gain  over  it  a4lvantages  which  will  require  both  time  and  industry  to 
nclaim.  \M(h  lime  and  industry,  however,  it  can  be  accomplished,  snd  vour 
Cckcnmittei?  entertain  the  hope  that  the  day  is  not  distant  when  Uie  Southem 
Sutcs  will  no  lonjter  be  trtbutaricH  to  the  other  States  of  this  Union.  Wc  have 
had  presented  at  this  exhitiil ion  uur  own  iron,  steam  en^jinei*,  railroad  wheels, 
and  oar  rotton  gins,  our  own  thruhintf  niarhinei;.  our  ploughs  and  our  axes, 
AST  cabinet-ware,  uur  carriages  and  uur  carls,  our  boots,  shoes,  hats,  and 
krooms,  our  woolen  goods,  cotton  goods  and  silk,  our  own  sugar,  flour,  butter, 
Mld'cluwse,  our  own  brandy,  wine,  alr^  arid  oils — in  fact,  aliiHist  every  article 
aaoMMry  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  onr  people." 

<.— WHAT  TBB  SOUTH  SHOULD  MANUFACTURB. 
The  New-Vork  (Courier  and  Enquirer  thus  discourses  upon  this  subject : — 
"  (n  tbr  manufacture  of  cotton.  I  he   Jirtil  processes  arc  those  by  which  it  is 
rd  from  seeds,  leaves,  and  impurities,  by  the  gin,  the  v^'illow,  and  picker, 
k  the  fibttts  ore  made  parallel  by  the  cards.     Then  the  &hres  are  twisted  lAto 
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Tarn  or  ibre&d  hy  ipindlfi.     lAitly,  th«  threads  are  erosMd  or  interwoven  m 
the  loocn,  and  become  cloth. 

"  At  first  our  cotton  pluiitcru  bail  no  machinery  of  rrrmement  or  cooipreasiun. 
The  t«af  and  thr  Hcvd  wore  taken  out  b^'  haiid,  mid  tlin  staple  waa  then  cruwded 
into  bafs  for  export  Then  the  cotton  gin  was  ndoptcd  and  worked,  fint  b; 
hand,  iheii  b^  hursci,  and  now  baa  reached  its  full  cfiicionc;  by  the  power  of 
(be  •tooni  engine.  Tlio  cotlun  hign  were  too  bulky,  and  balev  took  their  place. 
These  balee  were  reduced  in  ttizc,  6n(t  liy  the  lever,  and  now  by  the  hydroitatio 
preat. 

*'  \Miiit  has  the  planter  or  bin  noi|rhbor  to  do  next  T  He  should,  aa  it  aecnu 
to  UK.  go  on  in  the  iiatur&l  order.  He  should  brin^  to  bin  nid  the  wtllow,  picker, 
cord,  and  Rpitidlr  Tlie«e  inHtrumenlii  aru  nol  morpmniplfx  than  the  gin,  prees, 
and  ensrino.  Th<'y  arc  ae  easily  worked  ;  tliey  free  (be  staple  of  from  ten  to 
fourteen  per  cent  ol'ils  waHie,  and  prepare  it  for  distant  tmiiaportation.  The 
bandies  of  yarn  can  be  tied  with  cotton  thread,  and  the  balra  of  yam  can  be 
wrapped  in  cotton  cloth.  Tlie  exjieJirncy  ofKottinif  rid  of  this  waste  ia  bi  up* 
parent  as  that  of  freeing  the  wheat  from  the  chafT,  or  the  com  from  the  haak 
and  cob,  prL'paraton*'  tu  titiipiiieul.  That  a  people,  said  to  Ih*  civilized  and  to 
be  econuuiical  of  labor,  oliould.  year  afLer  year,  Kend  three  ur  four  hundredthou- 
Band  butpB  of  coHou  over  an  ocean,  and  out  of  the  direct  Hne  of  customera,  to 
hate  It  cleansed  of  fourteen  per  cent,  waste,  and  reduced  in  bulk,  by  simple  ma- 
chinery of  carda  and  spindles,  and  then  packed  and  shipped  tu  India,  Brazil,  and 
elsewhere,  does  aeem  to  us  a  most  lamctitablu  and  singular  paradoi. 

"  We  have  some  doubts  whether  tbe  Houtb  should  have  woven  a  yard  of  elotb 
in  power-loomti  before  nhe  had  supplied  all  forei^ni  looms,  whether  h.ind  or  power, 
with  all  the  coarse  nuuilit-r  of  yarns.  Purhapa  the  reason  why  lhi»  liuti  nut  been 
done,  may  bo  found  in  the  faet  ibal  New-En^laud  did  not  set  the  example.  Tlie 
making  of  yams  was  comtnenced  hy  Eaxteni  tiiiUu  ;  but  after  Ihe  material  had 
paid  BO  large  a  cost  o(  transportation,  and  ivheu  the  home  market  for  coarse 
elolh  hcul  nut  been  fully  eupplicd,  it  wan  found  more  cconouiical  lo  put  tbe 
yarn  into  cloth.  Now,  when  the  home  eh>lh  market  is  |>Iutled,  it  might  be  good 
policy  for  a  portion  of  tl><t  New-Knyland  mill*  lo  enter  into  competition  with 
England  in  the  foreign  yam  markets, 

"  In  the  AA'fPt,  Ihe  yam  mills  acem  lo  have  more  than  supphcd  Western 
hand-loumfl,  and  the  Georgia  milla  are  now  sending  yams  aa  far  North  aa  Phi- 
tadelphis- 

"  The  quantity  of  yame  yearly  exported  by  Great  Britain  has  been— 

1H31 M.846.308  I  1841 U6,066,47fl 

1836 '.86,196.702  I  1846.. I57.I30.02S 

*'  The  exjtorlft  of  the  next  fiAh  year,  1661,  will,  doubtless,  correspond  u  the 
ratio  of  increase 

"Adding  only  10  per  cent,  waste  to  the  quantity  exported  in  16-16,  and  we 
havo  173,843,026  lbs  ,  or 433,007  balea  of  cotton,  chiefly  llie  growth  of  this  coun- 
try, thua  ruiiHunird.  The  Tmlm  cottons  are  used  for  podding  and  other  pur- 
poses, where  len;;lh  of  fibre  ia  of  no  comcequenco. 

"Now,  wcn<  ttirKc  yams  made  at  home,  as  they  should  be,  the  exports  of  th« 
country  would  be  increased  in  value  to  the  yearly  amount  of  fifteen  to  twenty 
millionti  of  didlurK.  the  imports  would  inrreaso  in  a  ratio  still  larger,  and  this 
city  would,  throu^'h  her  conimorcial  facilities,  secure  no  small  portion  of  the 
brokerages,  romniisifiun,  fn-i^rhls,  and  pruCts,  attending  this  branoh  of  exports, 
and  the  curreapondiii(;  iinports. 

"  The  amount  we  coulu  thus  secnre  to  ourselves  would  be  very  large,  for  we 
should  take  tolls.  jUHt  aa  Liverpool  now  docs,  on  the  way  to  Ihe  mill,  and  on  the 
way  from  the  mill — on  exportii  and  imports ;  and  bciiides,  get  pay  for  carrying 
the  grist.  The  whole  capital  requireil  to  set  this  machinery  in  motion,  woota 
not  amount  toone-ltalf  the  cost  of  the  Croton  Water  Works,  and  the  yearly  re~ 
auhtng  profile  to  us  would  very  nearly  equal  the  capital. 

"We  do  not,  of  cuurtte,  sufTgesI  the  erection  of  yam  loills  at  the  South  and 
West  under  municipal  autburitv.  but  we  do  seriously  call  the  attention  of  oui 
capitalists  and  raercliant*  to  ihis  important  department  o(  industry.  The  ob- 
ject can  easily  be  aeoompliBhed — for  the  woilk,  when  commenced,  would  be  sctf- 
mataining  and  sclf'increasing.'' 


BESSEIER'S  IMPROVED  CANE  PRESS. 
R«.  I.  Fig.  t. 
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W«  extract  from  the  work  of  John  A.  Lflon  on  ibe  Art  of  Manafaotaring  uid 
Befioiog  Sugar,  published  io  Eoglaiid,  and  for  aale  by  J.  B.  Staol  and  J.  C.  Mor- 
gan, New-Orteaas.     I'rioe  $i5. 

The  cAue  rnill^  now  generally  employod  (or  eximctiag  ihe  saocbariDQ  jaieei 
from  the  tuanr  cano,  coiiiista  of  an  arrangpment  of  rollerB  ;  the  numbor  tnd  po- 
sition of  which  are  vnriod  ;  but,  mo»t  oomm'mly  three  rollers  are  aiwd,  and  ar- 
ranged IO  that  the  cAWc*  are  preaaed  a  lecond  lime  in  paieing  ihrongh  ibe  apacei 
betweeu  tbem,— which  ■pacmare  iocreaud  or  diminished  by  regiilntiiig  wedges 
or  Krcws, — modun  being  oommootoaied  io  the  roUera  by  initahlB  geariog,  ta 
connc'tiKTi  wit)i  any  6r»t  mover  ;  the  cane*  are  fed  endwiae  between  them,  i*v. 
era)  passing  ihroui^h  ut  one  time,  croisiog  each  other  occnsiui tolly.  The  ex- 
preiaed  mica  ruiiii  into  a  rcceplacle  b«tow, — acid  the  refuse  caue,  or  bagaw,  paues 
out  on  the  opposite  side  of  ihe  mncbine.  Gitno  milts  uf  this  deacnptan  arc  sub- 
jeot  to  rariousdef»cU,  which  I  will  here  brieHy  point  nut,  in  order  to  show  more 
clearly  the  nature  of  thn  pruMol  iurttntinn,  which  hss  for  its  object  to  Iruen  or 
entirely  remove  these  dpfecis.  In  order  to  extract  ihe  jnico  (rum  a  cane  by 
moans  of  a  rolling-mill,  it  is  obvious  that  the  rollers  mnat  bo  set  sofliciently  closa 
to  give  n  very  tight  piuc-li  ;  but  the  rollers  miiftt  not  bo  too  close,  otherwiis  tb« 
cane-trash  is  so  lacerated  and  broken  as  greatly  to  ieasen  the  value  of  the  baf;aai 
for  fuel :  busidos  wfalcb.  the  loo  hard  prensing  of  the  cane  oxlrucis  certain  other 
matters  tlicrein  contained,  which  nra  found  to  ba  highly  prejudicial  to  the  sac- 
charine juice.  It  is  tberefiire  clear  that,  to  produce  the  best  effect,  the  rollers 
should  be  set  at  a  certain  ascertained  distance  apart;  which  distance  ought,  of 
coarae.  lu  depend  im  the  ihickoesf  of  the  cane.  For.  suppose  twu  roller*  are 
placad  BO  ai  m  prodoco  the  best  eflrMH  on  a  cane  of  one  nnd  a  half  inch  in  diomr- 
ter,  and  tbiit  m  the  crmrso  of  work  two  canes  pnas  ihrtrngh  to^'Pthrr,  one  of  which 
it  an  inch  thick  and  the  other  two  inches,  it  mast  follow  that  both  will  be  done 
imperfecily.  since  their  respective  bulks  are  as  four  to  one,  the  small  one  being 
only  partially  presacd,and  u  small  portinn  of  the  oaccharl  tie  juice  exu-acied,  while 
by  the  larger  one,  a  larger  tjuanltty  of  saccbarine  juice  will  be  exprewed,  but 
mixed  up  with  mach  of  the  luraii^n  nnd  iujuriuiu  tniittcrs  boforo  refcrrt^d  Io. 

This  defeol  is  ixiuimon  to  all  and  every  of  the  mllnr-mills  in  use.  and  u  totally 
irrespeclire  of  the  uuiutier  and  piiaitiun  uf  the  rollers.  Further,  when  acauu  is 
passing  balween  a  pair  uf  rollers,  the  pressure  st  any  one  time  iluea  not  extend 
to  more  than  two  or  three  inches  of  its  length,  and  ibe  px'reme  pinch  is  exerted 
00  a  mere  point  nnly,  where  the  rollers  approach  nearesi  tngothsr,  ihe  preasiirv 
gradoally  decreasing  on  each  side  of  the  ccutre  pressure.  Now.  when  rollers  of 
two  feet  dinmeter  are  making  ten  rovolutioos  per  minute,  their  surfaces,  and, 
consequeudy.  anything  pawiiii;  between  tlietJ,  muft  be  moving  at  a  rate  exc(?vd- 
IQg  one  font  per  second  ;  tberefore,  if  we  asaume  that  tliti  eflcctivo  proMorv  u[)on 
a  eana  amounts  to  three  liueitl  inches  at  one  timo,  it  is  clear  that  one  ijiiai-ter  tif  a 
asoondooly  is  allowed  fur  Bxpressing  the  jnico  from  each  purtinn  uf  tlm  cane 
imJer  operation, — s  period  wholly  innd^qiiato  to  eSect  the  thornnteh  di^ploco* 
mentof  ihi*  Huid  from  the  congeries  of  r-L'Ils  in  which  it  is  conlaiiitHi.  Neither 
cati  this  ovtl  be  remedied  by  any  nliernlion  nf  Position  or  nrmiignneot  of  the 
ivtiera.  Another  lerinua  defect  of  the  rotler>mill.  is  the  extraordinary  facility  it 
sBbnla  fnr  the  re-ab»orpiion  of  tha  juice  after  it  hns  once  been  expnwcd.  The 
cane,  it  is  well  known,  oonsista  of  an  outer  rind  enveloping  a  spongy  cellular 
toass,  which  contiiian  the  tnocbarlne  juice.  The  spongy  moas  posteasea  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  eUsticity  when  deprived  nf  the  juice,  and  as  the  cane  eowrgea 
from  ita  momentary  pressure  between  the  rollers,  this  elasticity  caiuoa  the  cane 
to  expand  in  the  same  war  as  sponge  does  wh?n  relieved  from  presanre,  when  il 
re-absorbi  the  juice  whicli  i*  flowing  in  contact  with  it  among  the  rnllors.  and 
thereby  not  only  wu^ien  the  juice,  bnt  leaves  the  refuse  cane  so  ■aturatf'd  with  i^ 
that  it  IS  iViund  uecesaary  to  spresd  the  cane-trash  in  the  mill-yard  to  be  dri«,-d  by 
the  san  before  it  can  be  used  for  fuel. 

I  have  before  stated  that  the  preaaure  on  a  cane,  while  pasaing  between  the 
rollorsofa  mill,  will  always  he  in  proportion  toth-t  n-laiive  ihicknossur  diameter 
of  the  cane  and  llioarooout  of  space  between  the  rollers;  bat  the  amonnt  of  pre^ 
mn  exerted  upon  the  dlfloreat  parts  of  the  oana  is  far  from  aqoal,  since  Iho  rind 
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nd  kootB  tr«  more  hard  aod  woody  than  the  r««t  or  the  cuw,  ind  therefore  are 
■ubJMleJ  tOft  mDcb  heavier  jrrcMHtim  (ban  the  iu tinned iiito  parts,  which  ori?  com- 
pes«d  cfaiefly  of  imri  cellnliir  nmltnr  aud  jtiice ;  and  thus  il  i»  Ibat  so  much  chloro- 
lille  aod  other  o1>iectionahle  matters  are  expreased  from  the  kimtj  and  rind,  which 
•boiild,  if  poMible,  h^ive  etcaiJod  preseure  altogether.  Thr-ir  tuperior  UatdneM 
aud  Mlidtty  catue  the  rollers  to  exert  a  for  greater  preNnre  upuu  ibeni,  by  which 
the  iiijurionii  mattara  before  referred  to  are  expretned,  the  jtiice  greatly  conianii> 
Dated,  and  the  power  ef  the  mill  aboorbed.  This  defect  u  commou  to  all  ru11«r- 
mills,  however  the  rolleni  miiy  be  varied  in  aamber  or  puMUiuii.  Lrutly:  tha 
actioD  of  the  rollere  upon  the  eanea,  when  crent  or  repeated  preuure  la  exerted 
opon  them,  tcnda  to  lacerate thrm  to  n  conAiJemhle  extent,  caiun'nz  thereby  many 
01  the  larger  fraifmenla  to  fa.ll  into  tha  juice,  nnd  forcing  out  ana  mixing  with  tt 
innumerable  mdhII  pieces  nf  the  delicate  ceUiiUr  tiwiies  of  which  the  atnicture  of 
the  cane  it  rhieHy  coDipoeed.  the  mijitiire  uf  which  with  the  juice  greatly  in* 
ereaae*  its  tendnocy  to  fc-rmeutatiuu,  nnd  iinfiedes  the  procca«  of  defocatioQ. 
HavtDC  thus  briefly  pointed  out  the  more  prauiiueat  defect*  in  the  existing  roller* 
nilla.  I  will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  "  Cane-proai,"  and  show  how.  by  ita 
peculiar  actioD  upou  the  umei,  thes>H  defecu  are  entirely  removed.  For  tbii  por- 
poaol  refer  to  the  aauexcd  eugraviugi. 

BeTeroQca  to  Tlate  A,  lide  elevation  of  the  Cane*proM. 
Do.        "    do.    B,  luDgitudioal  seclion. 
Da        "     do.    C,  plnu. 


(A)  ia  a  itroog  iron  frame  or  bed-p1at»,  cnat  entirely  m  one  piece,  and  forms 

ibe  only  frame,  both  for  steam'ea^ne  and  cantvpreM,  which  are  to  combined  a* 

W  cottaiitute  but  one  apparatus,  and  therefore  do  unt  require  uuy  iuiermcdiale 

ibafba  or  wheel*  to  connect  themt — bb  are  rectnii^lar  tubes  or  truiikii,  made  of 

(BO-HMtal.  mtfaturing  »ix  inches  in  haighth  by  three  inches  in  breadth :  these  tobea 

■re  placed  aide  by  side,  and  arc  aocurcly  bolted  to  the  bed-plate  a.  which  is  pir- 

dtkmied  otfat  tliis  end  of  Uio  apptiratus,  and  foraia  a  cisteni  lor  the  reception  of 

the  jaiee  ;  in  the  centre  of  the  machine  there  is  a  strong  wrought-irou  crank  shaft 

;  which  has  three  thmwa  roria«<.l  upou  it.     The  central  one.  d.  is  much  longer 

bait  the  others,  nod  is  couiR'ctcd  direct  with  the  pletuu  of  the  OKitluiiug  iteam- 

flindur  t.     The  two  other   cniiik-throws. /,  aie  of  much  K-m   1tfii(;ih  llitui  the 

one.  OD  each  side  of  whicli  oue  of  them  is  formed  :  the  thntwa  /and  d 

at  right  angles  to  each  other.     The  tubes  t  have  lurifu  sluts  modu  in  the 

of  ttiBiii,  lhr(>u<!h  which  the  crosft-head  g  pMMv.     TFir  oulcr-miila  of  the 

.  fit  into  openiugt  made  in  the  vnds  of  the  ntoul  connecting-nMla  k  ;  ihe 

ppiisite  ends  of  the  connoctine-rndfi  nt  ■•  ntuched  in  the  usual  mnnuer  to  the  slinrt 

raok-ihrows  /.     There  ore  also  ^  >li>I  piotons  or  plaogera,  m,  fitted  to  the  insidcs 

flbe  tubea  h,  through  which  pluup^crs  the  cmss-head  also  paaaes,  so  that  wbea* 

vr  the  sieatn-pistuu  gives  motiuu  to  the  cmuk.  s  reolprocittiug  motiun  will  al<io 

!  oomiDUuicated  to  the  plungcm  n,  iho  speed  of  which  witi  bo  resiiloted  by  ihu 

jr-wheel  r,  which  is  plucfd  »t  HuriiH  distance  bnck  from  the  machine,  tlio  craiik- 

ft  being  elongated  for  that  purpoAe.     Th(^  unn-metnl  tubes  which  aru  mode  of 

Qsiderable  streogth,  are  i>crlomted  on  every  side  by  Hmfill  h<>lc9,  which  ara  coni- 

1.  the  iuterior  end  of  them  bring  HnBllesli  so  that  iT  nny  niuttt-rs  get  accitlentally 

berctu.  the  enlargemvut of  the  bole  will  injure  its  rapid  removal  by  the  flowing 

at  of  ibe  juice  from  within. 

It  baa  been  found  by  repeated  cxpcrimenta,  that  the  friction  of  the  mass  of 

M  iu  the  tobos  causes  a  rt'siittauct-  equal  to  about  3,000  lbs.  on  evpry  sq^unre 

1  of  the  plungers'  area,  which  is  tniiliuiunt  lu  iusure  the  removal  ut  all  the  juice 

B  lbs  cane,  which  at  ihu  sumo  dme  a  t^reater  force  caunot  be  exerted,  because 

I  open  euda  of  tlie  tubus  nllii  w  the  caue  to  pius  out  whenever  the  pressure  ex* 

»ds  thai  amouot;   nor  csn  thu  cAiicd  Ixj  imiN^rfuctly  pressed,  because  the  muss 

'  ctoea  mast  be  poshed  forward,  or  ilii  opcmtion  of  the  machine  will  cease. 

lua  ateain  ia  admitted  into  the  crlitider  e.  the  pistou^rod  acting  on  the  crank- 

Iflfaaft  d.  will,  by  means  of  the  cnnii?clin(;-riMU  h,  (^ive  n  rociprocaiin^  motion  to 

I  Ae  pistons  n,  which  will  move  through  a  mnch  smaller  Kpacu,  nnd  at  .1  much  luta 

intoeity  than  the  iteara-piatoo, exerting  thoreby  a  powerfel  steady  preasure  upon 
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the  ou«  within  tha  tabet.  The  cr«nk-throw»,  which  acttut«  the  pinogen  n, 
•ra  pUued  at  right  aaglw  to  the  throw,  iu  rntinc<itinn  with  the«team-[ii)iinn;  it 
therafbro  follows  ihoK,  u  the  iteain-eDgine  piatoc  ofqutres  it<  mtwi  powerful  poii- 
tion,  the  throwi  which  oot  on  the  plungera  n.  will  Bs^diine  a  positiou  uearly  hoiv 
zotital.  Olid  iu  a  line  with  (heir  rwtpecijve  conaectiug-rods,  bjr  which  tha  lever 
power  whic:b  tliey  oxort  will  ho  immeiisfly  ii»crt«»ca;  tor  during  the  lut  qii«r 
ter  of  an  iiifti  of  the  ptungttiV  mntioii,  llm  Ht(>nm- piston  niovcH  through  four  luid  a 
half  incbtfii,  so  that  the  pressure  on  (he  cnn^'f^  will  hr  oif^hteen  times  (jrcalcT  than 
that  of  the  Ktcjim  upon  iia  pimnn ;  nod,  iti  additiou  to  this,  there  ht  to  he  added 
the  power  accDraulflted  in  (he  rty-wheol  dnnng  tlio  inactive  part  of  (he  stroke  of 
thnphuijEersM.  The  mutsuf  cautf«cninpr«*BS^^  within  the  tobe*.  yielding  to  the 
force  ihut  broiigbl  apori  them,  will  he  ro<liic«d  to  n  BTnte  ipprandiiog  absolme 
dryneM  before  leavius  ili«  tubo!!.  It  will  lie  obwrved,  that  the  anme  advaDtageoua 
relative  poftitioo  of  thu  «teaiti-pi«ioii  oiul  pliiogcn  a,  take*  pUice  at  each  end  of 
tlieairoke;  it  will  also  be  evident  that  wheu  the  plunders  a  are  at  half-atrolce, 
aud  renaire  but  a  very  atnall  amount  of  force  to  pradace  motion  in  tliom,  the 
erank-tbrow,  in  oannectioo  with  the  Bteaai-piotna,  rvill  be  paseia^*  it4  dead  potJit, 
and  tbua  tha  aneqaal  re«iatance  impooed  to  phingein  n  at  the  different  prirts  of 
their  itroke,  is  made  to  ailupt  itsotf  perfectly  to  the  motive  power,  which  neaet- 
Murily  varica  ihroagbout  every  part  of  it«  strnke. 

la  order  to  lupptv  the  cane*  to  the  machine,  a  «tage  or  floor  ii  to  be  erected 
over  the  tubei  b,  which  niuy  be  oKonded  by  a  shi^rt  inoliut^d  plaae  or  by  step*, 
nr  the  coaea  may  be  brought  and  depontod  thore  by  ihe  cau^earrier  aa  uaual- 
The  arrangement  of  the  faedliig-nUtform  will  be  purely  lucul,  aad  would  Decea> 
Mrily  \>o  viiritid  to  auit  tha  luvoi  of  the  iiiill-liiiute.  Si-c.,  and  na  it  would  very 
iimch  ahicure  the  more  importani  paru  of  the  apparatus,  I  have  omitted  it  in  Uie 
drawings. 

Ui)  the  upper  side  of  the  tabea  tliere  are  coaical  perforated  hoppers,  «  and  (. 
which  ext<>iid  up  to  and  are  securtKl  Ut  tbe  pinlform  or  feedlDg-fioor,  so  that  the 
fcfdcr,  who  »tiiiidM  upuu  the  aiugo.  U»(i  Himoly  to  put  the  canes  into  faolea  in  the 
door  uu  which  ho  atituds ;  tlius,  whenever  (ho  vsriou*  parts  of  the  OMcbine  arv  lo 
the  positiou  »l)owu  iu  the  »outiuuitl  drawint;,  Plalu  B.  the  cane  occnpriug  the 
hopper  (,  wUl  ^  duwu,  as  there  rcprenvuied.  audaa  die  ulunger  mnkefi  lU  stroke 
La  ibodirecLiuD  ot  thdorank.  the  end  of  llii  plun^'er  will  cut  otf  from  the  ouie  a 

fneon  in  leugdi  ja«t  equal  to  the  beigblh  of  thu  lut^norof  the  tube,  white  ibe 
iinher  progrtwa  of  the  pluuger  iu  that  direetitm  will  force  the  nowly  cut  portion 
nf  caueagaiubt  ther(*#i«t)ug  ma-Mnt  canes  u,  whereby  the  greater  pan  of  tht  juice 
will  be  cxprL<ssL>d  therffruiu ;  but  w  the  cuae  oootaioa  a  certain  porttdo  of  soKd 
matter,  it  fallows  that  iho  pluu^i-r  iu  finishing  its  stroke  will  move  forward  the 
whole  mats  u,  a  distance  equal  to  that  occupied  by  the  newly  iuier}K)sed  portion 
afcatie.  thiit  uii^vemoni  of  ihomaAiiditiplaL'ing  attheopea  euu  oftbetulwaneqiul 
quauliiy  to  (iiat  which  lius  jnnt  beeu  auded  Daring  tlie  cutting  off  and  preaaing 
ul  tho  pteoo  deiKTribed,  lb«  plunger  n,  will  bave  moved  from  aoder  thn  hopper «, 
and  the  cane  in  it  will  also  have  filUn  down  into  the  tube  ;  the  reverse  tDolJon  of 
Ihu  planger  will  uUo  cut  off  a  length  frnm  it,  nnd  force  il  a^oat  the  rasiating 
inau  u,  (uB  repreauoted  in  the  platf-,)  whereby  the  jnioc  will  be  expreased  in  ihe 
tiuuiner  before  described  ;  the  alleroate  inotinn  of  the  plunger  thna  actiug  on  two 
pieces  of  caoe  at  every  stroke.  Tho  same  operation  aha  taking  place  simult*- 
ueously  iu  as  many  tubes  as  may  be  pliced  side  by  aide  over  the  cistern. 

In  toiu  fullowitig  the  deUiU  uf  tliis  cultitig  and  presjius  a|>eratiou.  a  very  false 
notion  of  its  speed  is  likely  to  lie  formed;  b<u  it  mIiohUi  be  borne  In  mind  that 
every  atrolu  ol  the  plunger  cut*  off  four  pieces,  even  lU  a  luachine  with  two 
tabes  only.  Therefore  at  siity  strokes  per  ininuti  wo  have  3 10  pieces  nf  oane 
cut  off  and  prcased  in  that  time.  The  nuMa  of  cuneA  cKcnpving  the  tubes  are  in  a 
highly  comjiresaed  sute,  the  cane  being  collapned,  and  the  piocvs  fitting  against 
ttuL-h  utlier  like  a  paok  of  cards.  Although  sixty  pieces  per  minute  are  added  to 
each  maaa,  the  tube  is  fouttd  to  oootain  so  many  pieoN^  thai  it  requires  two 
niiuutes  and  hf:eeo  secooda  for  each  piece  lo  pass  along  it,  daring  the  whole  of 
which  lime  each  piece  of  cauo  is  retainud  ondcr  constant  prcsaore.  It  is  found 
that  the  first  action  of  ihe  plunger  does  not  get  ont  alt  tho  juice,  bat,  on  the  onu- 
trary,  il  is  sueu  to  run  from  the  perfomtioos  in  tho  tubes  more  than  a  minote  aHer 
tbe  presiure  has  been  oppUed  to  it,  and  continues  to  do  ao  until  the  caaea  bar* 
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progTMaed  abonta  foot  along  ifao  tnbm,  when  it  graduallr  ceatea  to  flow:  tho 
sun*.  howoTfir,  still  moTe«  forward  imder  preMure  towanlii  tbc  0|)«n  end  of  tbo 
laUeo,  aod  ihui  the  pieces  thai  have  ouiircly  ceas«d  to  give  out  juice  are  com- 
pi«ti?ty  moved  away  from,  and  ool  of  coniact  with,  those  that  an-  slill  draining, 
ud  inei«fure  ibe  re-abaorpliuo  of  auy  portion  of  iho  juice  Js  wliolly  previfnted. 

There  are  two  other  iruiuts  in  immtKiiuto  coiuiecLion  with  the  o^mtiont  jatt 
dHenbed,  which  deMrvt)  piiiticulur  nttenlion,  nnd  urn,  in  Oict,  of  iht*  ItiL'best  im- 
portance; bata»ih«  apnnriilns  ratjuisito  to  carry  out  ibis  ['art  of  my  improve- 
mMU.  will  b«  made  dmc;rcnily  in  atmoAt  €i\ety  cnnc,  to  nail  the  local  |>eculiarity 
of  the  tfugsr-liouse,  I  have  not  given  a  drawing  of  th«ni,  patticiiluiiy  ai  frOQl  Ifao 
•implidty  of  the  arrangeioauta,  they  will  bo  ouily  tindentood  uithoat  ntie. 
Biery  vagar-tDaker  u  well  awai-e  of  the  Dece^fity  of  koepiug  the  cuno-juice  from 
coolant  with  the  air  as  mncb  as  poaiiblf*.  and  alM  the  adT&fitagc  of  ;;i'ttiug  it  up  to 
a  temperature  of  180^  t''ubr«iiEiAil  without  delay,  tu  order  tu  i-ailjiHce  these 
objecta,  I  proceed  as  IoUowb; — The  cistern  over  which  the  prrsnnp  tiibeg  aiw 
filed  bu  a  alaotio^  bottom,  di-epeiit  iu  the  centre,  where  there  is  u  wire  graliog', 
Id  prevent  auy  small  pieces  of  fibre  from  getUns  iiitu  the  pipe  leatling  tberelrora. 
ThiA  pipe  has  upon  it  a  Jo<;hpt.  comiiitiug  mffety  of  anothor  pipe  of  MXDewbat 
larjser  aimeosions,  and  iu  lh'9  nnnular  space  between  these  pipes  the  steam,  tliai 
baa  by  its  elastic  force  acted  on  ihn  piston,  is  made  to  circulaic,  whereby  ibe 
cuie-jtiice  is  brought  up  to  the  dtisirfnl  temperature  for  defecalin|*.  and  ii  entiirly 
prevented  from  becoming  ucid  by  bein^j  heated,  out  of  coutaci  of  air,  tu  a  close 
pipe. 

from  what  has  been  said  before,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  badass  from  the  cane- 
presa  i*  in  a  must  fuvorable  condilinn  for  fiiul,  beinq  entirety  tree  from  Iho  small 
Dithy  fragiuentA  witicb  choke  np  the  firo  and  cause  ho  jjreal  au  ubatructiou  to  the 
baraiag  of  it  in  ilm  udual  way ;  unr  is  tt  mixed  with  the  lung  uuwitddy  pieoei, 
as  frum  the  old  milU;  bat  being  in  a  highly  compressed  si  ale,  aiid  uvury  pi«cH  uf 
tn  equal  length,  it  is  almost  like  prepared  firewood,  and  is  in  ihut  precine  eondt- 
boa  calculated  to  mniriTain  a  vivid  combuBtioo. 

Vfitb  regnrd  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  cane-press,  it  most  at  once  be  evident 
Uut  the  eitreme  siruplicity  of  ibo  mochiuo,  the  entire  abseoce  of  tooth-^uaring, 
(he  way  io  which  the  afuuni-ctigioe  is  cnnibiued,  and  tba  direct  action  of  its  vo* 
ritna  parta,  iMethcr  with  the  emoutli  motion  always  iranimictcd  through  uranki, 
lender  its  liability  to  wearordoruiguinvDl  far  leas  tlion  the  gcaernlity  of  machinal 
Qsed  in  various  maiinfsctarra  which  alwayii  employ  engines  complete  iu  thein- 
ietvai^  and  tnachinca  alio  complete,  and  Uien  add  luLermediate  geariug  to  connoct 
than  ;  whereas  the  preaeot  cambinalion  uf  engine  and  pre«s  lioti  not  to  many 
working  portaas  a  Doumoo  ileam'eogiue,  witb  beam  and  parallul  m.iiiun,  usually 
powpsaes. 

Wt*h  reference  to  the  wear  of  the  pressing  lab'ea,  which,  with  their  piatotu^ 
oonslitute  all  the  wearing  parta  of  the  press  itaelf,  1  need  only  say,  that  tbey  move 
thnniffb  a  apnea  eqaol  only  to  nuu-foarlii  part  of  that  traversed  by  iho  «tram-pistou  : 
that  ineir  weight  is  not  more  thim  half  that  of  the  ateam>piiiUin ;  and  that  they 
ftpre  no  packing,  do  not  ro"iuiro  to  fit  at  a\\  tight,  aud  aro  therefore  clearly  not 
afajected  to  ouc-lbird  the  wear  of  thu  flte^iin-cyltiidcr  ami  piston,  and  bping  of 
pa  netal.  and  not  subject  to  corrosinn,  should  curiaiuly  lust  three  tiuies  u  lung. 

The  weight  of  the  wholt;  appiiralus  is  5  tons,  6  cwt.  and  3  ors.,  while  that 
oflbooomDioed  roilUvary  from  23  to30  tous;  and  tiiurBftuo  tht)  Cicilily  uf  trnaa- 
fWtMioil  by  acaorof  laiul  c«rri:.;,M:.  with  the  pr-^iwrlionalply  reduced  expentea 
■  Itfa  oasru.  aud  the  fict  that  Iho'cnnc^-pre^*  rrquires  uo  foundaliou  to  be  erected 
ft|>]|,BV«  nuttera  of  great  comroerciiil  importance.  A  cnou-preM.  capable  of 
■teu  many  ions  of  cane  daily  as  the  improved  rolIer*mills,  may  be  oonttruct- 
•d  fcr  little  more  than  b*lf  tba  c<nt  of  tbu  latter. 

The  quantity  of  canei  per  dny  rviinirml  to  be  presaed  varies  considerably  oa 

Sbreot  ptaiitatioa!i,  iu  somu  ina'ianccs  30  looa  are  suffirienl.  iu  others  100  tons. 

( Order  to  meet  this  varintvju  in  power.  I  havo  arranged  tliroe  siica  of  presses  ; 

i  Mnnllest  of  which  is  repre*»ent«l  in  the  drawings  auricxed.  which  were  made 
the  machino  after  iU  erection  on  my  premises  iu  the  St.  Paucras  Road. 
Ml.  With  this  caue-pix-«  I  have  -.biaiued  80  and  81  nor  cent,  of  mice  io 
igolar  mode  of  working,  and  by  a  slight  ountraotion  of  the  open  end  of  th« 
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tabtfi,  84  ppr  ceni ;  wan  nhtainfd,  hut  I  consider  we  were  IIivd  putting  a  etroin  OD 
the  anpanituK.  which  thnt  incroau.'d  qiiniitity  of  jntce  did  imt  cnmpmieatn  fur.  I 
ibureinre  prrt'pr  the  parallel  npco-ecuicd  tube,  and  tho  80  per  cuat.,  which  is 
Maity  nttaiiioMe. 

Nothing  IB  inom  euy  than  to  otttcaUto  tho  weight  of  canes  that  may  be  premed 
in  a  eived  limt*.  It  hu  been  atcertaiaeci  thnt  lOO  feet  of  caue  uf  qd  uveran  tize, 
weigo  lOjJ  lbs.  if  we  reduce  IE  to  round  aumbora,  say  100  tb«.,  or  1  Tb.  por 
f(M>t  ;  than,  if  we  emplov  in  a  prttM  two  tabe*  of  six  inchca  in  buigbth,  we  Hhall 
cut  (rfTfonr  pieces,  erjiial  tni!  fret,  or  S  \hs.  ot  every  stroke.  At  fdxty  strokm  per 
minute,  tbifi  givos  120,  or  7,t^Q0  per  hoar,  or  73,0QO  lb«.  per  day,  of  ten  boars, 
or  32  tuos,  3  cwt.  3  qrs.  and  13  Ibi.,  eay  30  lonn.  OonKquetitly,  a  prrM  with 
lhfe«  tubes  8  iucbca  high,  or  two  tobea  li  inches  high,  wiU  prcM  double  that 
^oantitr,  say  60  loos  ;  and  for  very  large  ptanintiotiA,  a  presa  wiib  four  tubes  12 
iDcbn  high  will  preaa  120  tons  of  cone  per  day.  which,  yielding  CO  per  ci^nt.  of 
iheir  wsighl  in  jqice,  will  giro  96  ton*'— about  23,900  old  wiue  galloiia  of  juice^ 
cr  2.390  {•nllooft  por  hour. 

Here  are  ioaiaficed  experiroeot*  on  the  cnmposicion  of  tba  ttigaivcaue,  ibowiog 
the  qnaiitittes  of  canc-jnice  nbtaiiiMl  by  tho  rullpr-milb  to  range  froro  68.5  in  &i 
per  cent.,  tbo  average  btiing  5C  per  cent  only — and  ntber  interostiog  details  of  the 
ooostnictioD,  power  and  moii'm  of  various  mills,  to  which  we  cannot  devota 
9aoe. 

The  anther,  Mr.  Loon,  eondadcs  with  the  following  remarks : — Siace  Novem- 
b«r  last,  tbe  now  proH  has  been  exUibited,  acting  on  sugur-<iane  imported  from 
Madeira;  1  have  witneaiMKl  its  perfurmanoe  wiUk  great  lutcrcsl.  Tbo  bngasa  oa 
IcBvins  the  press  is  in  a  much  higbrr  ci>mpre«»«d  slato  ibun  the  trash  delivered  by 
the  mtMl  powerful  West-Indinn  rnltcr-mill.  The  simplicity  uf  tlio  new  inucbino, 
its  regnUrity  and  efficiency  have  been  greatly  admired.  In  tlio  opinion  of  engi- 
aeers  and  sugar  planters,  tho  roUer-mill  for  crashing  sugar-canea  oaght  to  be 
tabooed* 

*  Tbia  tetCiauMiy  in  fsvor  f>f  Mr.  Beasemer's  invention  is  corroborsied  by  Mr.  Sraytlie, 

if  the  boose  of  Hessr>.  A.  L.  Addisoa  tt  Co.,  New-Orlean»,  who  saw  the  spitoralnB  at 

■elk  in   London  about  tlirce  months  s{;o.     On  examining  the  hs^ss,  h«  obarrvrd,  that 

pallhoQcb  iliF  rind  and  kualA  were  flattened,  the  former  retniscd  its  color  sntl  polished 

Ottcri'ir,  nor  did  the  latter  exhibit  any  rhnnae,  oxi'rpl  iu  form. 

Wliy  tbrrce  pordoiia  ul'  Uie  cane  do  nut,  under  prrssurc  in  tlie  tubes,  yield  the  rlilorolille 

d  ower  nli)<'''iionahIc  inatten,  which  ar«  unaraidably  cxnresMrd  b;  the  n>Ucr«  and 

lied  vith  tli<-  jiiirc,  he  does  nut  recDlicct  to  bsve  beard  ex|^uned  -,  bat  he  iarers,  from 

<  IndentaUL'na  in  tbo  bagiu*  corrfapoDding  to  the  ihspe  of  tbe«e  wotidy  parls,  thst 

Irinp  to  tb«*  •nperior  bardaess,  which  sabjcctK  tbem  to  a  Renter  ilei^ee  of  presauro  tn 

'  MnUer  mill,  the  utioQ    of  the  planeera  nnly  »crvc»  to  mibed  Uintn  in  the  altcrnste 

isMB  of  pliant  fibre  in  d>c  tabes  iu  wliich  elastic  enclosures  their  deleierioot  elemenia 

teaaoBpt  from  extraction. 
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l.-THK  CRKVAflSES  OP  L0UI8UNA.' 

Bambel  Rickir,  Bwt.  Cbatrmiui  of  the  Si^nata  Committea,  ehargod  with  ttui 
tabject,  bu  nsued  the  foUowbg  Circniar.     His  poit  office  ia  Lafayello. 


aiKIRU.   KKMl-IUCS. 

The  rr«t|tioacy  and  extent  of  the  inunditiutia  in  which,  it  ia  oovrobvioos.  lower 
Lrjiitfiianii  ta  lialilo,  havo  indiiCfMl  iCHriy  to  call  in  qiteatiuu  tho  policy  which 
han  bithorto  been  piirflaed  tn  regard  to  the  MiMifuippi  river.  Wo  occupy  and 
onltiTate  n  delta  of  land,  elevntLHl  at  moat  hut  a  fow  feet  nhove  the  levnl  of  the 
ocesD  ;  latitl  formed  in  modom  geol"»gicol  lime*  by  the  great  rlrer,  wliich  at  our 
coit  and  iiicoavetiieiice  irxi  ofton  nttemnts  tu  rc-a«Aflrt  itii  mipremary  over  it.  W» 
has'e  (lykui  ap  tho  tliouaand  iiiioor  high  water  outlet*,  which  formerly]  i^ave  vent 
to  the  flciod.  and  sought  to  couflno  tbo  occmnnlatod  watora  by  riparian  levco*., 
Fiuditig  fault  with  the  river's  toiiuoua  chanticl*.  by  the  obstmcHoD  of  which  tb 
tmpeiator  the  fin vr log  water*  i«  restmitied,  and  by  whoso  ngt^noy  inconmniDglin 
the  wBien  tbo  sedlmeDtarv  mutter  is  kepi  siupended,  wc  bnvo  mode  caUiffi 
At  Iwt  wo  are  made  fully  to  realise  that  our  posttioti  is  one  of  imnuoout  dan^i^erJ 

What  U  to  be  dotie  to  irrett  this  danger  of  annnni  tnandation  1  Shall  we  atiU^ 
pursue,  in  all  respects,  the  aame  system  as  heretofore T  ShaTI  we  modify  it;  and 
if  sn,  in  whul  renpects  T  Or  shall  we  abandon  the  nyHtem  of  river  mntiAgomcnt 
which,  with  ns  and  our  nredecssears,  has  so  long  prevailed,  to  furtfannuioe  ot 
which  SCI  loiny  milliomi  oT  money  have  b<>ea  expended  T  WliAt  other  method  of 
proiootioQ  iigaiQst  the  floods  of  the  Mliuiasippi,  comp'Jtible  with  our  interesta,  is 
pravticAble  1 

These  qiieslioDt  now  preoeni  the[iuelvea  with  peouliitr  force,  to  nvenr  reflecting 
man  iuterntud  in  the  welfaro  of  Louisianu.  We  would  remark  that  few  or  none 
eateriaio  the  opinion  that  wo  can  wh-»lly  absudoo  tho  loveo  svstem.  Tbe  pro- 
vaitiiigsuntimcnt  seems  to  be,  Ihat  thisRystetn  shonld  be  so  modiGed.  and  aMialed 
by  uthnr  rraasurei,  as  to  coufcT  upon  it  a  greater  d(*grcM>  of  efficiency  aud  safety  ; 
oud  moreovnr,  If  practicuhle,  that  such  a  method  of  river  trealmoiit  should  ba 
ad'ipted,  nod  hereafter  pnrsiu^t,  as  will  lend  to  lessen  ralhor  tliun  ipcraasa  tba 
proDM  >le  daogors  from  the  Hvttr  to  future  scoeratioua.  We  believe  the  opiBion 
IS  now  wi-lely  outcrlaiued,  thnt  tho  river  9hnnld  be  relieved  of  its  aurplaa  floada 
where  procticnble,  by  a  system  of  outlet*:  th'is  imitating,  to  »omeexl«ui,  the  [»o- 
licy  pursuit:!  by  the  river  ilflnlf,  bpfore  levt'es  were  built.  Bat,  in  regard  to  car* 
ryios  this  plim  iriti>  pr-ictire.  n  div«'r>iiy  of  opiuiuii^  hive  been  expreswd.  Snms 
Would  simply  utilar^e  the  Atchafalaya;  others  would  oiso  enlarf^  the  Plaque 
mines,  the  Lnfourohe,  tbe  ll>ervtlle,  dec.  Others  again  would,  ia  odditioo.  renipea 
the  Bayou  Mauchnc.  Tbo  pn^iprte^  of  a  larjje  outlet  at  Buutict  Carre  into  Lake 
Ponichnrtraiu  has  likewise  bet-n  insisied  upou  One  gentleman  (J.  McI>0D0fi£h, 
Ea(|.)  wbo«e  opinions,  from  long  experittiicu  aud  acute  olMMrvatiuii,  deaervo  great 
weJgtit,  recommends  Amall  outlets,  well  saardod,  four  ftiet  wide  and  three  feet 
dorp,  every  iOQ  fL*ot  along  n  whale  levee  from  Red  Itiver  and  Baton  Rouge  to  the 
Balixe.     (9ouate  Kuport  ou  Levoes,  1S50 ;  p.  67. j 

The  whole  subject  is  fraught  with  \-ttally  important  couspfjueoces  lo  tbo  riobest 
regioas  of  Lonisioua  We  are  called  upon  to  devise  meoos  lo  guard  against  tbs 
desolation  of  Rnod.  It  is  on  einergi^ncy  such  that  no  one  called  ujKin  should  with- 
hold liin  ailvit;o,  or  any  rt-lovaot  intbrmatiou  in  hia  power  to  coinmuuicate.  Thia 
circular  cannot  be  oddrosrio^l  tu  all.  luto  whose  bauds  soever  it  may  fall,  if  be 
have  kuuwledge  or  uxpeiienco  toochlng  any  of  the  topics  of  inquiry,  we  danra 
be  may  pnimptly  cummuuicate  the  same  for  tho  |;eoorat  good. 

[Here  follow  the  qaerim,  which  would  occupy  too  much  for  ourspaoe. 
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•OALLERY    OF    INDUSTRY    AND    ENTERPRI8B. 


DANIEL  PRATT,  or  PitATTni.Ls,  Al*. 


*'  They  tbai  on  elorioot  anreatoiv  enlarge, 

Ppwloce  thtir  debt  iinteml  of  their  <il»eh»rge.'*  ' 

Bot  fOiae  great  luala,  aad  Inuclicd  with  warmth  dinn«. 
Give  gold  I  pricC)  and  teacli  iix  beaina  to  shine  -, 
All  boarded  treasure*  thny  rapute  a  Uiad, 
Nor  chink  their  weiltJi  their  own  'till  well  bestowed." 

lTuaarfixedptirpo«e,iD<]eacDntit)gODthe|  to  take  the  gsoge  lod  dimenaioai  of  miBeryi 
■wriu  and  aerTicos  ot  diatinguiabed  men,  W  depreiMoo  nod  oaotcmpt ;  to  remeinlier  the 
tay  oothing  lltnt  we  do  not  believe  to  b^i  forgottoo,  to  Attend  to  the  neglected,  mnd  u 
(tiictl;  true.     We  arc   no  idoUzers  of  the  i  vuit  the  foraakeo,"  and  thoaewliobequeath- 


firin^  anil  wuold  icom  to  loud  and  magni^ 
iW  tttoic  uf  the  illtutnooB   dead,  hejroiid 
iMr  due  meed  of  praise.    We  are  free  to 
Mf,  tku  it  ia  oar  Mttled  opinion,  UuA  of  all 
Iht  eharkctora  who  arc  mott  wuritiy  of  oa- 
iBBm,  diit  of  1  faithfol  minister  of  ihc  gospel 
«lKKild  be  the  6r>t— for  tiie  aimplo  rooAon 
iImi  the  mteren  of  tlte  kouI  ta  of  more  im- 
pertance  than  tlwwenf  thsbody.    But  when 
Uw  cfaarBeter  of  the  CbriBiiiui  i*  oniied  whh 
Nc  who  dflTntes  bis  personal  Inflaenee  and 
ftciaaury  revnuce*  to  the  promotion  of  tbc 
tmporal  tatorctta  of  his  fellow  men,  li>  tbc 
Mtabliabineiit  of  charitable  instituiioiis  for 
the  sopport  of  the  poor  and  QnfonitnBtc,  by 
the  rearing  of  codeines  for  the  oduoatioo  of 
^mrtha  in  tbc  pntba  of  virtue  and  reli^on, 
by  enltiwtiag  die   aoi]    and  enlsr^ng  the 
of  hoi^n  tndastry,  and  advuiciug 
ui«  «f  cirtlixatioa  and  rofSiietnent — 
1  we  do  TMt  hesitate  u>  pronuunr«  aw^h  a 
Arwter  «□  ornament  to  hnm&n  nature,  and 
'  to  be  held  op  ai  an  cxiuii];j1c  for  the 
ct  and  admiration  of  mnnkind.     Had 
>  time  kjmI  ■^utee,  it  irunld  affcrrd  us  much 
>  to  ioatiiute  a  compnrium  between 
r  wbo  have  done  good  in  iheir  da;  tmd 
and  thoae  who  have    deferred 
I  ntatttr  until  tbeir  body   haa  been  con- 
I  to  the  dual — to  (HHrn  oat  die  suport- 
f  ^^of  the  Iloworda  over  the  Girarda  and 
IAm  NeDonouifha — between  ihoaL-philaiitbro- 
■  wbd  **  dove  into  the  depths  aC  ilangcmu, 
|wka  phnged  into  the  tafertion  of  botpiuU, 
'  IP  aarvcy  tbe  uiDnoDA  of  sorrow  and  pain ; 


ed  "sumpluuos  palacea  snd  ttucljr  tem- 
ples "  to  be  erected  ii(\er  thoy  are  dead, 
which  in  a  few  years  disappeared  like  "  the 
bascIcM  fabrics  of  a  virion,"  or  becaoM 
tlio  prey  of  unprinripled  nipaciiy  of  those 
la  whoiw  care  they  were  entru»ted. 

Tbn  snbjrRt  of  this  brief  memoir  was  from 
the  town  of  Temple,  iu  the  fitaie  of  New- 
Hampabire,  and  ia  nuw  aboat  fifty -ofle  year* 
of  age.    At  the  a^  of  Bimeea  lie  apprentic- 
ed hitruelf  la  leant  the  carpenter's  trade. 
After  the  expiraiioo   of  his  apprvudoeabip, 
in  the  year  1S19,  be  camo  out  to  Savannah, 
Qa.     In  July,  IBSl,  be  lefV  ^nvannah  and 
weoltoMillcdgcvtUc.    lathe  vicinity  of  Uil- 
ledgeville  and  Maom  he  r^nrried  on  hia  trade 
until  1831,  when  ho  removed  to  Clinton,  Ga., 
where  he  was  engaged  with   Mr.   Samuel 
Oriswold  in  the  mAnufacture  of  Cotton  fflpf 
until  1833.     In  tliit  yaar  h^  proceeded  to 
Aiitnu^   Count}',  Ala.     Tbe  country  had 
then  t>ej{Un  to  be  popalaled  by  plnntrta  from 
tile  older  statca.     Tbe  priocipnl  production 
b«iag  cotton,  there  was  a  groat  demand  for 
Cotton  GinK,  and  Mr.  Pratt  commenced  to 
uiojinfactnre   them   ua   an   extensive  icalCi 
having  bod  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of 
Mr.  Griawold,  tlie  tildeat  and  moHi  extensive 
gin   maker  in    tlic    world.      By   emploj-ing 
nnly    good    workmen,    be    wiu    enabled    lo 
mnniifncture  a    gin  which  woo  superior  to 
moflt  of  those   which    were    then    in    nae. 
Their     nrpntatioo     wax     snun     eatabliahed 
througbnnt  the  state,  and  in  itie  adjoining 
stales  of  Florida.  Mississippi  and  Loaiaiaaa. 
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Order*  ciinp  m  ut  fait  ob  he  ronid  execute 
tbtna.  Tlirir  »alr,  however,  wa«  aol  con- 
fined to  the  Btam  obore  mentioupd.  I>at  s 
Urge  oatober  were  kdi  to  Toxu,  »ume  lo 
TODDOMse,  and  «  few  liavo  found  dieir  wiy 
10  Mexico.  In  •  shun  umn  he  RiDiUA«d  « 
haiidiocic  fortunr,  nnd  in  lt>e  ;ctir  \S3S  he 
bought  B  large  traul  of  land  in  tbo  w<io<)6  on 
Aulatiys  Crock,  upon  which  PniitTiUo  U  lo- 
osteil.  At  that  liion  he  woa  liviu^;  one  mile 
from  the  Alnbunta  iLivnr  and  three  frtmi  the 
proseot  aite  of  Prouvillc.  He  oooimeaced 
by  building  a  uwiaill  in  IB3'J ;  tbeo  m,  plan- 
ing mill,  a  floor  and  gnat  mill,  aud  (;in 
factory.  At  thic  Umo  hia  bu«i»eM  liad  be- 
coine  to  cxtcuHVO  in  tlio  Mutb-vrcatpru 
atates.  thnt  he  found  it  neccuary  to  eitab- 
K»b  a  Houac*  in  Nevr-Orleana.  where  he 
haa  erected  one  of  tlie  most  coQvi>mcnt buiM- 
inga  for  bosincas  to  the  city.  PoueHuig 
mom  cajiital  than  was  ncceuary  to  carry  oo 
tboae  cAUtbliabmeniA,  be  detenuined  to  em- 
ploy il  in  aucb  a  aanoer  as  would  coatiibuto 
the  grenteat  BUiouDiofi^d  to  tho  commu- 
niqr,  and  ■ccanlingly  he  continued  Lo  im- 
prove hit  pinre  by  turning  hix  attention  to 
aucb  butlocss  as  would  hcnefiL  the  grealeat 
number.  The  poorer  elaaau*  be  had  partic- 
ularly in  view,  and  lo  such  he  haa  bern  tbo 
greaieat  benefartor.  It  was  this  apirit  lliat 
prompted  the  ereRtloi)  of  hia  coimn  factory 
in  L81C,  now  in  complete  and  aueccasful  op- 
oration,  and  couauming  from  19  lo  1500  bale* 
of  cotton  anouolly-  Abuot  iho  aatne  time 
ho  built  an  irvn  foundry ;  be  faaa  innoo 
bvik  a  new  brick  flourini*  milli  and  recent- 
\j  a  aaab,  door  and  blind  factory,  30  x  <30 
fern,  and  fuuraioriea  high. 

PrativiUe  U  alluated  ftiurleen  mile&  from 
Uaal^iiiory,  and  tbo  aami:  diaUnee  from 
the  AUbama  HiTcr.  The  IcM-aticu  li  low 
and  almoat  entirely  eurroandtdby  high  hilla, 
which  give  it  a  romantic  and  beautiful  ap- 
pfamitce.  One  afUiaafl  hills  directly  back 
oTMr.  Frau'a  rcaidence,  and  riaing  abotiT  300 
fwi  above  the  level  of  the  town,  be  baa  ter 
raced  to  the  top  and  plnnted  with  tbo  Roaa- 
okfl  or  Spappemong  grape-  In  all  bis  jni- 
provemeatt  labor  and  expeo*e  huvc;  nut  been 
ao  muchconRiJered  aa  cumfurt,  conrmtence 
and  durnbilUy.  Hii  buaaes,  fences,  dtc,  arc 
of  tba  moat  permanent  and  anbstanual  cbar- 
•oUr.  Tho  cotton  faetory  it  ahoui  1M)  feet 
*T)M«rutaaKMUU,Cwtw«dCo.,  it  fruCbw^M*.. 


long.  80  feet  of  which  ia  36  feot  wide,  wi&  a 
brick  booemrnt  and  two  ttoriea  of  wood- 
On  either  end  ofibia  is  atiacbed  two  other 
buildings,  ime  of  bnck  thowing  foar  noriea, 
and  the  other  a  briolc  baaetoeot  with  three 
etoriea  uf  wood.  Tlie  gonda  manafMtored 
are  oanaburga  and  sbcntingi.  The  gin  fac- 
tory, which  is  two  oaoriei  high,  ia  conoected 
with  end  immediately  on  a  hoc  with  ibe  coc- 
lou  fnctoty,  making  the  entire  range  of  build- 
ings about  300  feet  wide,  and  presenting  the 
appearance  of  one  building.  In  ihta  oMat^ 
liibment  they  bare  every  fiurili^  and  cosve 
iiicnce  for  iiianufactnring  gins.  It  is  dow 
under  the  charge  uf  8.  Griawold  dc  Co.*  who 
uinnufacturc  oboot  600  annually.  Tbe  two 
rncuirics  employ  aboai  SOO  bands.  It  may 
.be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  S.  Griawold 
mentioned  ia  the  same  gentleuan  with  whom 
Mr.  Pratt  waa  engaged  in  CUutDn,  Qa.,  pre- 
viutiA  to  his  removal  to  Alabama.  Mr.  0. 
baa  still  an  extenaive  factory  in  Cltaam. 
Since  1()33,  Mr.  F,  haa  tnannfactured  aboat 
gflOO  gina.  Hia  flouring  mill  wai  iIm  first  uf 
any  mite  built  in  Alabama,  and  to  its  crectioo 
inay  be  attributed  tbe  great  tncreoae  in  the 
prodnction  of  wheat  in  the  state,  and  tbe 
erertioD  ff  other  larg*  mlUa. 

Besides  the  buildings  mentioned  above, 
there  are  llirec  charclies,  two  srbool-boosea, 
{out  stores,  a  carriage-shop,  two  smiib-abops, 
and  about  atxty-Sre  dwolUng-houaca.  Tbe 
pcpulatiou  is  about  t*00.  A  portion  of  al- 
most ever)'  family  is  more  or  less  engaged 
in  aucne  of  the  meciianiral  brnnrbet ;  the  ope- 
rativea  for  tbe  couuu  factory  arc  from  the 
surroundiog  conmry,  wlmle  families  gene- 
rally. Good  bouaes,  neatly  painted  and  of 
uniform  size,  arc  provided  for  them. 

Whurverhas  boiI  a  tendency  lo  Improve 
the  couimunity  morally  and  socially,  has  not 
been  left  undone.  In  temperance  baa  been 
strictly  guarded  agatnert.  In  eelliitg  baild- 
tsg  lots,  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits  fbas  been 
prohibited,  by  a  rorfeitnre  of  the  lot  ia  any 
event  uf  tbe  kind.  Tbo  legtilature  has  atao 
probihilrd  the  rouiling  of  it  within  two 
miles  of  tbo  place. 

Mr  Pratt's  residence  is  a  largo  and  band- 
ftomc  building.  His  fnint  yanl  in  tastefully 
laid  off,  and  abonnds  with  rich  ebrubbcry  and 
fragrant  Bnwera,  in  the  centre  of  which  s 
fountain  la  contioaolly  playinc  Hi*  oat 
boildinga  and  entire  luiusehuld  ornngentrots 
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ue  u  cemfortAble  atid  euovenieat  bji  onej  we  mnn  would  hare  mccbanica  uDDtur  un, 
MMld  desire.  Attorhed  to  hu  KRulonr^  f,  B»»d  m  pood  and  cheap  a  coat  niBdn  hpre  aj 
. i_.   ».  11      L-  L         L   -1.  i-  ■  »       W*  •"'"  J!<^  •'■yni  New-Vork,  and  w  wiiVi  all 


gaU«ry,  io  wiacb  b«  baa  ■  ehuk'o  coUertiuii 
«f  painUBga.  AsKiog  tbe  mott  admired  is  a 
TJewor'*Tb*«  Interior  or  6tFeter'»  Church, 
Roaei"  **  Tbe  Lmi  Sapper,"  "  The  Citygf 
Boaae,"  ■*  Tba  Boinan  Forum,"  ■*  Ttt«  Bay 
vi  Naplffft,"  "llie  Asmintiatian  oftbc  BirlU 
of  Cbriat  to  tbt>  Diaci|^,"  **  Tbe  LoiKling  of 
Columbfifl,"  "The  Captives  of  Judali," 
"Christ  a&il  }duy  Magdalen  ig  tbe  Gar- 
den." and  "Tbe  Landi&g  of  OleofBUn,"  and 
■tvaral  aoaUer  apccatnou.  Re  hn*  nlnn  a 
(tSi  tcagtli  partmit  of  Gmernl  WaAKington 
tad  H«»fy  Cla;,  half  lent^  uF  Juhn  C. 
Calboun,  BUbop  doule,  and  inaar  others. 

Taking  rTcry    tbioft  into  eannderattOB, 
there  ij  no  plaea  id  Alat»«mft  to  w^LI  adapt- 
ail  to  nuBuraclaring  parjtiMes  oa  Prattvillu. 
Tbe  Alahama  Kirur  in  alwaya  navi^ble  to 
vitbis  four  miks  of  tbe  plare ;  a  pUnk.  road 
if  an  owjr  grade,  opOD  vbif  b  it  i»  cokrolated 
«  (eam  ol'  foor  mulee  will  haul  a  load  of 
lix  tana,  wall  aooa  he  boiU  by   Mr.  Pratt, 
floaBoetiiig  hia  pliee  with  the  river.     Uo  ia 
MW  boSdiag*  good  wliarf  and  w&reHoaw 
U  the  river  luding,  which  witl  compare 
«itb  the  beat.     Tmuportatiuii  betwooD  the 
)  pUiif*  will  be  a  amoll  it«m  of  f  xpeiue. 
r  evofrtcy  in  die  rear  of  tba  villai{«  a~ 
wiib    tine  Gaeal  quality   u(   vi^Udw 
( fer  boilding  porpoaea,  nad  tbe   water 
t  ia  aolEcient  at  all  tinKt  to  drive  30,- 
}  i|XDdlea  and  1IH>  loaiut.  which,  with  the 
r  buunraa  tbnt  would  naturally  follow. 
['Vooldaupporl  apopoloxiion  of  6,000  inhnbi' 


A*  m  eTidenoe  of  the  intereat  which  Ur. 

I  io  all  that  co&oemft  the  prosperi 

f  flflha  South,  we  take  pleasure  iu  iii»erL- 

[  an  citrvrt  of  a  letter  which  woa  pobHsh- 

I  *i  in  the  Mootj^omery  JonrBal ; 

*lBelcail  of  apendltia  our  time  and  re- 
UeM  oa  eoareoiioQS,  U!l  ua  apend  them  in 
MWOttra^im  ftod  proiectii)g  our  own  iiale. 
'  Lm  as  afaow  a  diapoaitaon  to  eoeooraf^  luitue 
ia>la*a-y  aud  borne  trade.  Inviead  of  going 
te  Xcw  Y'Tfk  and  Botton  for  aJmuM  every 
'  iiiag  we  cooiame.  lei  ua  cacoarofe  our  own 
f  ttliira,  chocmaken,  uinnera,  aaddtera,  eabi- 


can  engage  Io  ihetc  brsncbea  aa  we  are  nnw 
iituated,  with  any  proipect  afattRreaa.     In- 
stead orralme  up  mecbatdce  atiioofrat  us,  we 
are  driving  llipin  from  oa.     We  work  ban}, 
and  pay  uaorly  oU  the  proceeda  of  our  labor 
to  the  nonboni  aod  sbatem  Mates — and  are 
tbev  to  blame  for  receivbg  it  7     Let  us  look 
at  ^9  tbiaj^a  in  their  proper  UgtiL     W  hat  ia 
it   that  builda  up  Bontoa  ana  Tfew-Yark  T 
la    it  coramerve  ^     That  b  pari ;  but   take 
away  their  mechanics  and  tnonafauturersiand 
you  woald  moo  see  ihree-foartba  of  their 
ttoTftt  leoanUefft,  ami  tnercbsaia  would  not 
go  ll)err   lor    their  aupplies.     Cannot    oar 
southern  cities  be  bnilt  up  in  the  aune  way  f 
i'titild    not  our  mercbaota  be  supplied    in 
UbRrleittni,  Bavniuuib,  Mobile  and  Nt-w.Or- 
leuis,    instead     of    going    to     New-York  T 
When  this  shall  tak«  place,  (nud    I   am  eon- 
vinced  tEie  thine  U  po«aibla,V  then  we  shall 
be  in  a  much  hcuer  condilion  to  accede. 
[  Then  the  abolition  chord  will   be  lonsenrd. 
Then  we  shull  )«  a  prosperous  snd  h^jmy 
pevple.     Thu)  is  what  I  would  eameaily  ae- 
life  to  «ec.     Instead  of  iboae  atiery  deMiu 
at  nur  poblic  mectinf^'V,  lot  this  matter  be 
dis<.'UMed — let    nt   nnitc    and   say    that  we 
will  give  southern  mrmufarturcfl  the  prefer 
eitce.    Let  every  neighbotbood  have  a  inilar, 
sboetnaker,  and  all  otb«r  mechanical  braarb- 
cs  thni  ore  praciicabte.    Letouriowna  and 
cities  eacoarag*  duringe,  cabinet,  an  J  bar 
nets  make r»>     Ii«t  ottr  hnrUwaremercbaQts 
supply   thetnMlvoa  wiih  irou   and   hollow- 
ware  of  on  r  own  make.     Let  our  dry-good 
lui'rchants  buy  such  goods  as  are  inanufair- 
lured  atnim^t  us,  and  go  abroad  for  only 
those  they  cannot  get  here.     If  all    would 
uoito  oa  uu*  plan  and  c«rry  it  out,  it  would 
not  be  long  belbre  tbey  could  be  supiil'cd  at 
boime  with  meat  of  tbe  articleti  we  coMumn, 
and   such  as  are  imi  uiaite  here,  our  own 
merchants  could    import.     Let  our  people 
give  those  merchants  who  eoconmro  name 
niannfactDries  the  preferctwte,  and  mis  will 
aoon  brio^  tbein  nil  into  the  measure  *' 

In  til  that  Mr.  Frslt  has  aecomplithed,  be 
has  beoA  witliout  the  aid  of  what  is  termed 
a  BrtholoAtic  eduration.  Hie  early  advuma- 
grs  were  limited  ;  biii  soccetki  i*  to  tie  at- 
tributed to  Lis  intcrcoorac  with  men  aod 
thioga,  ratlier  than  books.  His  cbsrarter 
eould  not  be  better  and  marc  truly  set  forth 
than  in  tbe  following  letter  received  from 
the  President  of  the  Univertity  of  Alabama  : 


l/niverrit]/  afAiatmna,  Jan.  itht  1847, 
To  Daniki.  Pratt.  Esq. 

Dear  sir  :— Tbr  Trustees  of  >be  Universi- 


<  Ml  mtSt^n.  poll  (twLkers,  briKnn  makers,  vot- 
'  ta^  makcra,  cotton  and  woolen  factories, 
tad  nuuiy  other  branches  of  Imaiocaii.    It    ty  of  Alabonia,  appuimrd  hy  the  Legialattire 

a  be  s«id  wc  have  no  good  titiVirs,  shoe- ;  of  tbe  t^tate,  in  the   exercise  of  the  dilore- 
era,  Btt  ;  but  ihoold  we  show  i  diiposi-    lionary  pu\wer«  oatmsted  to  tbeut,  hive  an- 
tilt  IB  etKourage  tboae  various   btaaches,    thorizcd  me.  as  their.  oiEcial  organ,  to  con- 
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§Bt  apoB  TOO  the  hooanry'dwrve  of  Master 
kitka  mtdutnit:  mxtd  VttftU  Aria;  moA  ai 
ibr  iMBpobbc  BDoiTcntr;  ofUu*  luutution 
liekl  on  tha  9Ui  of  Decc^wr,  1846,  ihe 
Mtd  dcxivc  wu  w  corfrrred. 

This  u  »  luk«i  of  Om  rwp«ct  ami  hrnmr 
MltqrtlwiniMM«u«Qa«ioa  wiUi  rvllect- 
il^  owa  ia  «vsi7  sMioB,  fiir  that  bigli  dc- 
*n*  of  bMalU(«oc«,  booevaleflce,  apright- 
ue««  a'"!  ABCcr-Mf  wtiirh  you  bnvc  oirrciMxl 
kwi  duplojed  ill  tlic  reUiioiu  of  life  kUot- 
led  jo«  t^  UiTine  ProTuleaco.  Witlioue 
bavii^  derotad  your  life  to  liientnr  porsniu, 
yoa  bave  aiisinetl  in  an  emiocat  dccrro, 
UM  whlcll  b  the  eorl  of  all  letters  mil  all 
tmdjr.  Um  art  uf  amkiug  iiuMi  aniuuil  you 
UJKT,  better,  aud  happier.  Yuu  have 
abowD  in  a  sabitautul  tnanncr  that  >aa  vol- 
BC  an  J  kogw  bi>*r  to  pronriMc,  tlte  indiutrial 
and  •oonomical  virtues  otnungiaeii ;  rcndur- 
ioR  JOW  own  iDtvllt^enco  and  honvstljr  ae- 
^mred  wealth  a  Mpssini;  tu  nil  ilial  l^oma 
witiiin  ih*  flptifro  of  your  influence.  You 
havo  showti  ymtrdclt'tnt!  fritmJ  and  snppon- 
er  ol'  schoul^  I'ur  Ui?  ion  of  chc  laboritig  mmi, 
a«  well  af  ofthc^  ricb,  that  nil  Oic  rUb^  gCD- 
cratinii  inay  be  fitteJ  for  tbnt  condUion  oT 
repoblicaa  rrce>doui  wliit!}i  il  u  tlie  peculiar  . 
pnvilego  of  Aineman  cilixnu  tu  «cjo>-.  I 
Above  all,  you  hnva  ilinwti  lliat  ycni  diif^Hrn 
what  is  ihc  Rrpat  wmrrr  nf  all  virtue  nnil 
liBppLtioBs,  of  all  kiiuwIcJge  atid  aui^ceM, 
bv  your  rnioipnt  maimenonce  of  the  in- 
•tituU«>Da  of  iho  religion  of  our  Lord  Jesiu 
Cliriat  ainoos  vour  people. 

May  yourlilr  and benltli  be  Inu^  prcMirv- 
eil  I  May  you  cnJDy  the  ippcinl  )nllaonn*a 
vf  Ood'aUuly  Spirit;  and  while  filling  the 


hand  of  boDtut  tndiutry  with  lUe  worea  of 
labor,  and  ervctiag  OT«r  (be  ■bvlterleaa  a 
Doat  and  (lomfortabla  faoma,  may  ynu  too  re- 
receivi!  a  reward  for  your  lalwr  audi  aa  this 
world  rahoot  pive,  and  lind  tor  youraalf  a 
mnoiti^ni  iti  llint  batlding  of  Gud,  Uiat  bn<u«« 
uot  made  wilb  iiamts.  eternal  in  the  heaveoa  1 

In  atteauciau  of  ib<;  hncpr  wliu'li  boa  beea 
conferred  upon  you,  1  hare  caiucd  a  Dipio- 
ma  to  be  made  out,  duly  aicued  and  aealed. 
ot  wbicb  I  beg  your  .lecepUncc ;  and  wkicli 
will  be  tent  to  your  addieas,  or  delirered  to 
ynar  order,  aa  yoa  may  be  pleaacd  to  desig- 
nate. 

Wiib  great  respca  1  ain,  air, 
Your  ob't  aerA-ant, 
R.  Maklt, 
Prefidetit  Uni»Brwty  of  Ala." 

It  la  now  nearly  tliree  yean  linca  we  vis- 
ited Prauvilla  bdiI  employad  oaraelvea  in 
loling  Dotea  of  its  pragreM  and  inprove- 
menta ;  and  tbere  is  Dott  in  all  ttie  paai.  a 
ploaxanter  memory  preaeming  iiaelf,  ihon 
thn  courtiiiy,  kiiulm^M  and  altentiun,  rrceir- 
«d  at  the  tiand  of  our  e'(':aUeiiL  frieod,  the 
anaflectcd  hmpitolity  of  liia  hoiisebold,  and 
die  ^eoerooa  purpose  of  sprevling  ca«e  and 
happinesa  aronnd,  Which  presides  ov»r  bis 
daily  life.  May  the  conaciouaiteM  of  dntng 
good  follow  and  ebeer  bira  in  tbe  fonue,  and 
illustmio  in  hia  own  bean,  Uiere  is  tnote  tban 
poetic  license  in  tbe  worda, 
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I.— JOHN  RANDOLPH  or  Roaho«i.» 


"  THOU  who,  aamovwl,  bast  liRard  the  whirlwind  chide 
Full  Dtaoy  a  winter  round  thy  craggy  bed. 
And  like  an  eartliborn  giaot  bath  D<tt«prBad 

Thy  bnndred  armi,  and  Heaveti'a  old  bulla  defied, 

Now  licMt  alon    thy  nntivf  inount.ntn  aidn 

Upwm  !     Vel  deem  not  tbnt  I  tiiine  to  abed 
Tlie  (die  drofM  of  piiy  o'er  thy  head, 

Or.  basely  \a  insult  thy  bluteil  pride." 


Ws  ba*«  read  many  live*  of  UluMriotu 
mtm,  bttl  none  with  loure  melurboly  tater- 
m^  ihfta  dial  nl'  ilia  eccentric  |>erMiange 
arflPB*  »ava  u  placi^l  at  ido  bead  of  ihja 
Maf  ahMob.  Uu  blnjtrniiher  hia  performed 
Ik*  .te^  (kiabfttUy,  In  fumlsUiiv  oa  wiib  all 
■aieriala  lavnable  oa  to  Inna 


o  oorreot  estimate  of  bta  public  servteeo  and 
\xU  private  Tinui-s.  A  canajderable  portion 
of  hia  speeches  and  letters  are  given  at  full 
length,  and  tbeM  we  take  to  be  a  true  por- 
h-aitureof  ihc  man.  The  ti*^tbingra  >!>y  is 
that  which  pertnita  tbe  aubject  of  it  to  speak 
for  liitnself  I  for  it  placea  it  ill  our  pow(^  not 

Kew-Yoxk: 


'0Am  limiJulf'k  <f  Rmwfokt,  l>y  Ho^li  A.  Qarluid. 
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oidy  fed  know  wliat  be  eiid  uid  tfaougfat,  btu 
tliereuan*  which  operntnl  upoo  bim.  We 
ptioe  a  high  eatiomie  iIbo  upun  '  Capfeinotw' 
— vrhen  the  ohjet^t  itf  U)(>tn  prui'eecli  Irom  ■ 
naocre  dcBin:  to  da  gcotl — lucli  as  thou  of 
SLAogiutiDC;  uid  OAi  when  ihejr  proceed 
fioDi  vaai^  ukI  nf^usRi,  u  ia  so  ^Inriu^l.v 
evident  in  tlmse  of  EotiMeiiQ  aod  Lua&r- 
liac,  aod  aaay  othen  of  th«  tune  bcJiooL 

We  mtut  bf  pardoMd,  if  we  do  acrt  ex- 
preai  the  saino  degree  of  admintion  (br  Mr. 
Rndolpfa  a«  naay  who  havo  nude  him  ibe 
ol^ct  oT  M  much  adulation.  There  an* 
two  diaaoa  of  men  wboM  lire*  are.  or  ought 
to  be,  iatcttwtiof.  In  the  Grai  claat,  wc 
woald  plire  nich  raca  aj  Coluinbai,  Mition 
and  Wailiin^ua.  Virtue  conaiau  in  the 
patient  endorance  of  ■uflerioft  of  genuine 
baauUtyi  and  invincilile  roange  aod  ford- 
nde.  ^ocbcbaraclcrs,  andsuch  nnlj.  nliould 
be  held  up  Ui  ibe  e;ea  of  tlie  wgrld  aa  ex- 
laipimaad  iDodels.  Hui  where  we  divcover 
briQiant  taleata,  extrava^font  pride  and  greai 
wajrwaniuoK  of  temper,  however  we  may 
adioire  these  •jaalitieft.  we  raiiivoi  refrain 
from  totnperiai'  our  ulmimiinn  with  tlie  tcn- 
linMaU  of  pit^  ami  reiiuipunce.  Id  tbia 
elaia  Mr.  Kaitdolph  holdi  a  compii-uoii* 
plate.  Hia  light  was  Kt  on  a  hill— bnt  it 
•hcd  awh  a  llickerini|;  atul  bnlcro]  glare,  cbai 
il  Mrred  rather  ««  a  bearoai  to  warn  the 
prodetu  mariner  to  beware  of  iJie  uiiaeeii 
raeka  that  lurroaoded  him,  ihaaa  aafe  guide 
m  cnodart  fain  u»  hia  deaiined  port. 

In  the  aame  year  in  which  the  Father  of 
ta  eoanu7  wa»  tahco  to  his  final  rest*  aod 
"Ai  nin  nf  PstrirJi  Hmrjr  wna  de*i'eiirji»g  in 
•  blue  of  glon-,  ttiat  of  mir  8ul;ject  be<^ire 
\xvi  of  the  aat-endanL  "  A  tall,  alcnder,  cf- 
frnioale-luokiag  youth  was  he  ;  Hglil  hair. 
■taibedback  with  a  well-Adjuttrd  cue,  pole 
AanieDaace,  a beardletw  chin,  bright,  <]oick 
fcwd  eye,  blue  fVoi*,  I  uffftinnll-cluihcB,  and 
to*  p\>  »u."  He  was  o  candidate  for  Cod- 
pwm  for  tbe  Amt  time,  and  wna  rxpeirted  to 
rjpjy  to  the  GrrnI  Omlur  vtini  was  about  lu 
deOvcrlria  d^in;;  Kpcerh  to  bi«  conotrymcii. 
"  Aaaomi  aahe  appeared  on  the  ground,"  m\s 
Wirt.  "  lie  wna  aurronndrd  bj'  the  ndinir- 
I  adoring  crowd,  and  wbltlioraoerer  he 
the  romviame  fn  lowed  him.  A 
ffbi-f  ofthr  Haptiii  C'hurch,  wl)»>w  piriy 
wounded  by  Ihia  hutnairr  paid  to  a 
■anal,  aaked    the  people  aloud  why  they 


followed  Hr.  Ileory  about  a«  if  he  wai  a 
god?"  "No."  aaid  Mr.  Henry,  deeply  af- 
fected by  the  areue  atMl  tbe  remark,  "  do. 
indaed,  my  Triend  :  I  an  but  a  poor  worm  of 
the  daai — aa  fleeting  and  unaubataniial  aa 
cbe  ahadow  of  the  cloud  that  tUca  over  yaur 
fietdji,  and  ia  remembered  no  more." 

At  the  then  rrrcDl  aeaaioa  of  the  Virginia 
A*»cii(bly,  where  tiie  subject  of  Rutie  Itighu 
at-rmcd  to  have  been  broached,  Mr.  Benry 
apprehended  tliai  the  auu<  wan  slmfring  a 
oourae  diat  waa  likely  ttibriuit  her  in  contact 
with  die  general  goremm(>nt;  he  ibougbL 
be  could  perceive  a  diajMBitiua  un  the  port 
nf  the  Aatetnbly  to  untiervnice  tbe  Goiuii- 
lUtioii,  byraliiD^  iniDqucatiaii  the  validity  of 
Federal  Law*.  He  aaid  titat  he  oouM 
Ibreaee  the  iieceMity  of  tJie  gnvenuDeM'a 
bciii)|{  compelled  to  call  the  military  to  ila 
aid  in  enforcing  iia  authority,  and  that  civil 
war  would  certainly  ensue.  He  even  pic 
tured  Id  tbe  iotagiaatioii  of  hia  aituntibed 
hearera  the  htately  form  ol  Waahingun, 
marvhini;  ot  tbe  licad  of  an  army  to  do 
military  execution  upon  the  citixena  of  hta 
native  state.  "And  where  |be  aaked)  arc 
our  reaourees  to  meet  auch  a  conflict  ? 
Where  ia  the  citixen  of  America,  who  will 
liarc  to  lifl  bit  lund  ngainat  tbe  Father  of 
hia  country  t"  A  drunkrn  man  in  the 
crowd  threw  up  bis  aruu  and  exclaimed 
that  he  date  do  iU  "  No,"  anawcrcd  Mr. 
Henry,  riaing  aliilt  in  all  bia  innjcenr,  jvii 
tJare  nut  do  it — in  such  a  parricidal  at- 
ten^t,  thq  aieel  would  drop  from  your 
oerveleaa  ana!" 

Uereapon  Mr.  Randolph  aroir,  and  after 
apolaginng  to  the  'old  man  oloqueut*  for 
prenaning  lu  differ  with  iiim  on  tlte  mn- 
mentoaa  question  thoi  agitated  tbe  minds  of 
(he  [looph' — opciicd  upon  bim  in  ibe  follow- 
ing strain: — "The  gvntleman  lelta  you  that 
die  lata  prnceedii-gs  of  the  Virginia  Aa- 
•embly  have  filled  bim  with  apprehctuion 
nitd  alano.  Ur  acema  to  be  iraprcMcd  wiib 
the  convictioD  diat  the  ^tate  him  quiitcHl  i^e 
•phcroin  which  alie  wan  placed  by  tlie  Cob- 
alituttoa ;  and  in  daring  tu  proncnuHTO  on  die 
vnbdity  of  Federal  lawa,  baa  gone  out  of  her 
jiiriadtction  io  a  manner  not  warranted  by 
nny  authority.  I  am  torry  the  gendeman 
baa  been  disturbed  in  hia  repoae,  atill  more 
grieved  am  1  that  the  p^rtw-ular  occaaton  to 
which  be  allodcs  should  have  been  the  cause 
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of  liM  anxiriy.     I  t»»t«  chemlwd  ihe  hope  dcliglit    in    "ritifiiK   l>oM«d   and    »pimira" 

diat   lii»  ■larniB    wuuM    hnvo    b«en    «w»k  over  thp  wrliBof  LUencmic*,  anJ  cipcciallj 

«o«<i,  had    Virginia   failed    lo    exert   lier  the  ^ang  and    the   •cnwtivc.    he  hiul  ili* 
wU'  in  warding  off  ilic  crilj  bo  K»  propttett- ,  boldneii  w  instill  Mr.  Clay,  who  bad  coiw 

oall^  warned  an  a{  ua  um-her  tnt<morablo  lotited  to  acropt  tho  poM   of  Secitrtarj  of 

oocuion.      Her  B;ipiii«DM«  and    biaadvity,  State  ondor  Mr.  Adami.     Uia  coalition  wilh 

t«mtlwttliMf!»vrful^uiaung»iowa»dainon-  the  prciidtnt,  Mr.  Randolph  ilirwght  coold 

arehy  ao  oloqueudjf  .leKrribcd  bj  ihe  gantW-  not    proceed    from   na    honwaMc    molire. 


tOMB,  ar«  f«Ht  grvwiiig  into  realiiifla,  I  had 
Iwpad  woald  have  planted  Lborna  in  hU  pil- 
tow,  and  awnkeoed  him  To  a  mow  oTdai^^er 
DOW  threauming  lu,  and  ibo  naceanty  of 
exerting  once  mare  bia  poworful  faculties  ib 
warning  the  peoplo  and  ronaing  tbatn  from 
thair  fWtal  latharg^." 

A[^rm>ntitimiig  at  aome  length  to  «xpo«c 
the  faUacy  of  Mr.  Henry 'a  argunienia,  lie 
retorted  upon  him  in  liiia  acorcliiii^  alylr  ; 


and  dcnooDced  it  a  coalition  between  the 
blackleg  and  the  Pnritan.  Mr.  Clay 
wu  itun^  TO  the  quick  by  rli!*  odiragoaas 
intuit,  aod  ncoi  him  a  challenge.  Qet>eral 
Jainra  Hamilton,  who  waa  then  a  diftia- 
guislied  member  of  Congreaa  from  Boutb 
CBJolinn,  (but  more  diiHingQisbed  at  prt:aeat 
fi^r  Ilia  tttiftyinff  ileTotlon  li>  ihr  Union,)  wa* 
engaged  n*  Mr.  Randolpb'a  avcond.  The 
General    girea    a   graphic    accnont  of  the 


"And  yet  the  gentleman  tella  yon,  we  must  renenntrt',  hot  it  la  fto  well  known,  that  it  ia 

wait  octil  «>w*infriD5Mnenii»n,ade  oi,  oar  Q„„«casary  lo  repeat  it  here.     Mr.  Glay'f 

rights  I     Vonr    Counlituuou    broken,   your  ,    „  ,.,.,«.      -.u 

Q^oiu    dragged   to    pri.nn  for  daring    u,  bullet  pwsed  ibroBi-h  Mr.  R. «  s.!k  gown ; 

esercbe    ifae    freedom    of  sprefh,    nnnica  Mr.  R.  remarked  to  Mr.  C.  thai  he  waa  in- 

lericd.  and  yoo  threateiiod  wiU.  immediaw  ,ip,,„^i  ^  ,,;,„  ,v,r  Uie   value  of  Uie  gown, 
uivaaion   for    your  nudacioua    interference  i  »•     «    .         -,        ,  i-    .    »    .  l 

Willi  the  bu-ini-s,   of  the    Federal    Govern-  ,  "^  ^'  ^    »   "««'  ^  '""'«  '^f'""'*  '*'*'  ^^ 

meni;    nnd   aiill  you    nro  told  tn  wait  for  wlihed  be  waa  deeper  indebted  to  him.  Bm 

aome    Infrinftemcnl  of  your  righla!     How  there  ore  two  veratoni  of  the  atorr. 
long  arc  we  lo  wait  i     Tul  the  chains  are 


faattmed    upon    iif,   and    we  coo  no  longer 
help  uur»elTea7    Bui  the  cmiletnan  taya 


Mr.  Randolph  played  a  dialinguiabed  pan 
in  the  matter  ol  ibo  AfiMtotiri  ComproThite. 


that  your  «mr«  may  ]e«]f  to    rivil    war.  Hee.pmrd  the  im[«li*y  and  anconatttiitwo- 
and  where  are  your  reaooreea?     1  answer  '  r  r 

in  hij  own  word>,  banded  down  by  Uic  ira-  »l>'y  "f  ihc   bill,  in  a  speech  of  great  lioree 

dition  of  a  past  ^c&eratioa*  and  engravr<l  on  dimI   elixioence.     Hi*  prophetic  eye  foreaaw 

Iba    benrta  of  bu  gratefd  rounirymen      I  ihe  difficulties  and  danger,  which  ha«  «»r.e 
•aawer  111  hit  own  words:  "Buailwc  gather  .  i.  l-  i.  ■ 

ftrength  by  irrcaolation  and  inortion  !  Shall  """n-  ■"  ""  •wl^fnui  bmemeia  which  U 

we  a<-qniret)ie  means  ofeHcciQal  reaiatanoe  baa  created.    But  it  waa  all  in  vain ;  it  waa 


bv  lying  aopioely  on  our  hacks,  and  hugging 
the  delusive  pbniiUim  ofiiojye  ontil  <nir  ene- 
mieaahall  havcbouitd  ushaod  nudl'ooi?  ^ir, 
we  are  nol  weak,  if  we  make  a  proper 
Die  of  those  inciiri"  whirb  God  and  nniurc 
hatii  pUce<t  in  unr  power.  The  bnitJe,  air, 
ia  not  to  llie  stroug  altxie;  i(  is  to  the  vigi- 
Unt,  and  ibr  active,  and  ibe  brave." 


smuggled  tlirough,  and  is  now  a  Inw  of  the 
land,  lit*  well  known  that  b«  believed  in 
the  urcoostitolionility  of  the  tarifl",  and  waa 
ofWn  beard  lo  eay,  that  in  case  it  ratne  ts  a 
breach  witli  tlio  govemmcot,  bcwoohl  have 
himself  buckled  on  his  borae.  and  would  die 


Mr.  Henry  made  no  reply  to  ihi*  retort —  '  aword  in  hatMl  in  die  caase  of  the  Stnttk. 
bill  lumtng  lu  one  of  bin  frictda,  whn  was  Hut  hli  days  were  nutobered.  From  tbe 
slaniling  eear  him.  remarked,  "That  be  lime  nf  the  Nullification  agitation  lo  the  lima 
bad'ol  seen  the  little  dog  before  since  be  waa    of  bis  death,  which  took  place  soon  after,  ha 


at  schuol-.  he  waa  a  great  otKeiat  then." 
And  iben  approaching  Mr.  Randolph,  took 
bin  by  the  band  and  f  aid :  "  Youug  man. 
you  call  me  'father;'  llien,  my  aou,  1  have 
somewbst  lo  ^ay  unto  dice,  (lioliliiig  both  lua 
hands) — keep  JM»(iet,  lurp  truths  and  yoo 
will  live  to  think  differently." 

After  running  a  britlianl  Mr»»er  in  C«n- 
gresi,   where  he  seemed  to  tike    eapcciai 


seenta  Ui  have  beea  partially  deranged.  Hts 
naturally  delicttle  cooatituiion  wasmneb  im- 
piiired  by  a  life  of  consunt  exriiement,  and 
domestic  afllictions  tnadedeaolaie  his  hearth. 
Be  believed  thai  the  earse  of  Uod  bad 
ligbted  on  bim  and  his  whole  nice.  Tbe  last 
act  of  Oils  ciouniraL  tragedy  is  thus  deacrilied 
by  Ilia  biographer : 

■^He  now  made  his  preparations  to  die. 
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fft  ^«n»<)  hia  (tervanl,  John,  to  bring  titm 
hw  fmtber'a  brroiit  button;  he  tlmn  directed 
btm  (»  filan;  it  ia  llic  Losoia  of  bis  eliiru  tt 
wu  ui  uldTuhioood.  Urge-tiicd  uuld  stud. 
JoliD  plu«d  h  InUielidUonliolc  oUiii  Bhirt- 
boHDi — tint  to  fix  it  ia  ooinfurubl;  nviuired 
a  hole  oa  the  opposite  vide.  **  Qet  ■  knife,"  ' 
■ud  he,  "  and  cut  nae."  A  napktn  wu  cal- 
W  for,  inJ  placed  bj  John  uvi-r  bi«  breiisl. 
For  ■  •hort  tltue  br  \aj  ptfrfcrtly  qm«t,  with 
kb  eyes  ctoted.  He  suddenly  ronwd  nn, 
tnd  cxclnimcd — '*  Rtmorae  ! — Rentortel" 
It  wtt»  thrice  rppeatcd— Uic  lut  time  at  tbc 
top  of  hia  voicre,  with  gr<^ai  uptncioa.  Ha 
<7iedotu,  let  tue  sec  th«  wnnl — pet  n  Dic- 
tioDAry.  Let  me  see  tlic  word.  **  There  is 
acme  m  tlie  room,  sir."  "Write  kdowo, 
thfo, — let  tue  »eo  tlic  word."  The  Doctor 
sAd^  »  one  of  bis  cards,  "  Rscdolpb  of 
Koaaoke.  -Shall  I  write  it  on  tlii«*-ajJ  1" 
"Yea,  noUiing  more  proper,"  The  wnni 
Uemort  wu  then  wntti'it  in  pcFK-il.  He 
loek  the  c-a.nl  in  a  burri^il  iimnner,  and 
betened  his  eyes  ua  il  with  great  intotLsil^. 
■Write  il  on  the  back."  I«  cxclduiod— it 
was  so  done,  aud  banded  hivn  again.  He 
«ai  etxrciDely  aeitated.  " /Zemorsf  ■'"  You 
bave  DO  idea  what  ii  is )  yno  can  furra  no 
bImoT  it  whatever;  it  baa  eoittributed  to 
brhif  ttte  to  my  prraentsiloauoo — but  I  Imve 
laaked  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Clirisl — and  liope 
I  hATe obtained  Dtifdcm.  Now  let  JnhntiiKe 
foor  Mraril  mid  draw  a  line  under  the  word," 
wlucA  WM  wxardiocly  dtme.  **  What  can 
t  do  with  ihe  card, '  itKinired  tlie  Doctor. 
■Pt«  it  in  your  pocket— take  care  of  il — 
iriwa  [  an  (lead  look  at  it." 


s.— rax  rosiTioH  aitn  coobsb  or  TBI 

SOWTB. 
Wl  meatKined  in  our  la»t  the  receipt  of  Mr. 
IVoMao**  pamphlet,  with  tlte   above    title, 
■riprorataedDa notice  it,  and  make  some  ex- 
mctt  for  the  bcaefii  of  nur  readers. 

Tbeob^ectioiioccurs  to  us  ai  the  ootitet  aa 
W  Doit  of  the  pnpen  asd  documeLts  iesaod 
frtan  tfafl  Carolina  preai,  tluit  they  go  far  be' 
TOmIi^  (teceasities  of  the  case,  and  frame 
■  infUcaent  for  dimninn  ^t  all  haranli^  even 
were  the  slavery  queition  ctoaed  op  and  xm- 
Kably  arttled.  This  coorse  IS  auiddal  to 
Smiibem  cause ;  remo^ea  ibo  onus 
If  mputi'il'ililjl  for  endnneerini;  the  Union 
ika  ftnatifa  of  the  North,  and  cbuuces 
t  inttl  ODC  in  wbicb  we  rati  neJibcr 
oaiataec)  by  the  eominon  aenae  ot'  mao- 
d,  nor  y^t  by  the  jodgment  of  more  tbaii 
•  minori^  of  nnr  own  people.  Notb- 
I  ia  more  to  be  reffretied  than  thai  the 
h,  with  ao  fair  a  ijuarrel,  should  be  made 
atne  a  ftd**  jMisitioo.  and  we  eanrvot  b«- 
iilMa  ih«  wrttera  Adverted  to,  give  <k- 


pfTMion  to  (he  ctmriciions  and  Icelirgs  «{ 
iha  people  of  that  gallant  anil  glorious  Btftie> 
whoae  rcpaiation  and  hoaor  are  ao  dear  lo 
our  lie  Art. 

No ;  if  the  dire  extrttmity  ahould  cnme,  and 
the  Union  muat  be  •Uipwreckeil.  witli  nil  ita 
saered  and  holy  assoriatiuoa  cemented  by 
tHe  blood  of  the  martyrs  of  liberty,  and  co» 
secraied  by  the  prayers  of  the  good  otid  the 
viituoua    uf  ^eneratifiDs,  and    generackna 
that  are  poM  aud  goite — tl  ia  tiot  that  the 
South  has  aongbt  this  issue— 4HJt  that  tialure 
has  decreed   it  in  brr  "  ^agrapbiail  tinea 
and  biuriers," — not  thai  liumon  liberty  atid 
tbe  perfection  of  republicanisiQ  demands  the 
sarrifice!     Never,  never!    The  blight  and 
the  curse  of  God  will  rather  fall  npoo  tbe 
bend  of  tbe  men  who,  in  daring  to  interfere 
with  the  sacred  rigbt*  of  freemen,   In  the 
wontiimiean  of  power  and  Ihc  perfidiouBneai 
of  ireacberous  natures,  have  driven  tlie  South 
in  aclf-defcncfi  to  tbe  wall,  and  made  <Itt- 
TDttoN,  and  even  anmhiJa/ton,  preferable  lo 
the  degradation  they  bave  pre[jRred  (or  kerl 
WchaMHotMougklthis — Never!  oorpray- 
cra  and  nor  bopt-a,  our  entreaties,  our  auff- 
nanirooua  forbearance,  bnvo  all  been   ex- 
hausted in  QTcrting  die  evil  day ;  and   if  in 
vain,  and  the  "  deed  witbout  a  name-"  must 
be    conaummated,    the    South,    withvut   a 
sbitduw  of  remorse,  can  well  exclaim  to  the 
bleeding  victim  oftreBcbery  and  ^ilc, 
"  Sbake  not  Iby  (ury  locks  at  ma, 
Tboa  canR  not  say  I  did  ti  T" 
&[r.  Trvacott,  who  ia  one  of  the  ibleai 
yotingmen  of  Carolina, now  cnicnng  upon 
tije  poliucal  board,  and  boa  won  a   teputxr 
tion  tbrougboul  tbe  stale,  labora  vcr7  hard 
to  show  the  impotMbility  of  a  further  uoioe 
heiwcen  the  Nortli  and  Sowlh,  on  any  lerma 
whatever.    Tbegroundsthatheassumea  for 
this  are  neither  of  them  tenable,  and  there- 
fore hia  ingenious  sup^ntruclure  tiiniit  falL 
These  grouoda  are,  1.  OrograjJiicaJ^  and  %, 
TnduMtrial  \n  Civil;  or,  in  other  woida— 
the  different  aodal  aystcins  of  the  two  sec- 
lions,  growing  out  of  tlic  diflcrencc  in  the  re- 
lation of  capital  and  labor  aubsialiiif;  in  vack, 
and  die  difference  in  physical. -irruuiBiance*. 
1.  GKOpra^ical. — Would    not   any    one 
amile  W  think  of  tbe  Ohio  River  aad  the 
Potomac,  bcin);  such  grand  nawmal  bamera, 
oa  maal,  hTie  the  AJlegbaay  and  the  Rocky 
MouBtaina,  couatitate  of  Boeeaaiiy  tbe  BaUoM 
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on  eilhcr  aide  of  tlieia,  J  ivcrvci  indcpciuleni, 
Xottila  til  encli  other,  ud  capable  ol'  beltii; 
ttbe«i  but**  uti^Hoi/yjrokcd  together,"  uJ 
jet  Mr.  Tn'KOIt,  wiib  grcut  protboodDCBR, 
txmoonciMi  this  diMcoTOr^r, 

**  In  examining,  then,  the  eonilictbg  ch«r- 
aewn  of  two  great  lecuoDa,  it  ta  do  unfa- 
Torable  introduction  toau<!b«n  in v«^4ligati»n, 
to  discover  tl>Bt  munrc  berwIT  hu  druv-n 
deeply  the  aecoonal  Utiea.  Now,  if  a  miLp 
of  ibo  settled  portion  of  the  North  Amenctm 
wmltBeat  bo  prrp»rud,  indicating  onli^   tbc 

Seal  intiontain  rangp*  and  thp  large  n*ers, 
«  miM.1  ■iiprrfiL-iul  review  would  mark  thr en 
grand  diviaiona — llio  oorth,  the  aouth,  tho 
weaL  The  QOTtb  and  aoath  this  side  of  dio 
AUe^aoiea;  the  weat  beyond  it,  bnving  ila 
pAoine  border,  its  bo4d  heodlanda  lonkbi^ 
out  on  Aata;  iu  capacioiu  barbers  and  It^ 
own  rivcra,  rUing,  ninning,  emptying  bujroud 
die  tnouniaxna,  eren  thHr  aoorcci  separated 
by  iiiiaienae  lArritarirx  frain  the  hcighta  of 
Atlnntic  cammcici^ ;  wealtli,  onboandcd 
weallb,  for  [tta  inbeiiiniire  snd  intit^tiid- 
euce,  ibe  oeceaianr  condition  of  ita  luuire 
life.  Upaa  Chit  nde  of  the  mourtiaint,  ttro 
gy*ot  Btetiotu,  divided  ly  the  Ohio  and  the 
Potomac,  from  Uie  Mitiisaippi  to  \]te  AOan- 
lie ;  tiie  north  poeecifiine  in  the  lake*  and  liie 
St.  Luwrence,  n  clinmieloTcmnniereial  eom- 
BUnicalit>D,  rmcbinjir  from  Wiaconain  to 
Maine,  and  tbc  Suntti  enjojing  in  iJie  Mia> 
■  iMiphi  Oir  »iim<?  coiin^^oiinn  f'rr>ni  \[)»aouri  to 
Florida.  Not  unlv  has  nature  drawn  t]i«f»e 
Une*,  bill  Uialory,  in  the  actian  of  ita  proridm- 
lial  iniiinct,  haa  followed  tbeir  ^iilance. 

*'Wit]i  tlic*e  prvparatioDH  forgrcotaQiion- 
al  ititTercncca,  no  philoaophical  inquLrur 
wnabi  be  Borprijcd  to  discovpr  n  wide  dis- 
tioclioo  ot  Mniiiiiieni  and  inaliiniiou;  and 
the  iludcnt  of  political  pnnciplcfl  wauld  on 
lici^iiie  tb(-  impouibiliiy  of  tbc  coosiatrnt 
ariion  of  a  ringla  gofemtDent.  Wbat  arc 
Uierni-tat'' 

Mr.Treacott  may  bea  goodmetapbyricuui, 
but  be  ia  a  Itad  poiilieal  tcoiumiut,  and,  in 
Ctct,  perrerta  one  of  the  firnl  prineiplea  of  the 
•rlencp,  in  conwdirnap  labor  nece<Mrily  at 
(he  mrrcj  uf  capit<il  or  ronlrulltn^  it,  wber 
ever  the  instiiuiion  ofalaverydocit  ooi  exUt. 
Ko^ittgof  tbUkInd  ia  trac.  There  ia  no 
■nUgofdsm,  butao  close  and  intimate  arela. 
ifoQ  and  depen'lcnce  tho  one  upon  tlie  ulter, 
dial  ^e  lout  dutnrbance  of  tbc  ctinipotM 
entnila  tlie  moat  rtigbtfo)  eoitieqacacea. 
The  capitalial  and  the  bborcr,  one  itouiiiry 
with  another,  and  one  time  with  another, 
Vodi  give  and  n*c«*iTp  lu  much  ai  ibecompe- 
tinon  of  trade,  and  the  avrragf>  nf  protita 
will  admit.  Ft  is  impoAjnble  frir  either  ia  ly- 
r«uni»«  fnr  any  lintr  befiire  the  level  will  be 
reatorcd  again.    Is  a  fluariahiog  nBiicm  ca~ 


pilal  will  be  in  the  market  and  labor  biddii^ 
fwr  it.  In  a  dediaing  nation  the  acalea  arv 
turned.  lo  diSicreot  perioda  of  the  uaae 
nation  the  two  conditiona  may  be  enprri- 
onccd.  in  (ho  oatonl  atAlo  of  ihinga,  i^iiher 
capital  mr  labor  can  hold  the  reiiu  napremi, 
and  nritltcr  dom,  in  fact,  frcm  any  peciiUai 
ictid  cnry  iu  itMrlf  hold  tbrni  nx  all,  but  only 
froui  the  crrora  of  Icgialution  or  the  eviU 
thai  are  tncidrnt  to  kociety  in  tu  heat  aa  in 
iu  worst  form,  in  elavury  binI  in  (recdont. 
But  let  hlr  Trescott  atute  bia  vwn  powiaa. 

"  Look  for  a  moment  ut  the  eoadtttan  of 
the  cpmlaTvs  of  Ergland  and  Franrc,  In 
both,  the  popnlaticn  ia  fruc.  labor  and 
capital  are  polidcally  e^ual;  while  in  fact 
capital  tyratknitca  with  iirlti*ib  ptiwer. boldiag 
labor  to  it&  terriblt^  bond — t)te  obUgation,  n 
life  of  barely  auatained  luil—tbe  penally, 
death  by  itarvatjos.  There  ta  no  rnoral  re- 
lation between  them  nud  the  working  claia- 
es,  who  comprehend  iM>]Ilical  iheonca  only 
in  practical  reiulta,  rebel  ngainat  the  powen 
that  be,"  Ac,  &o. 

Speaking  of  the  labor  ayilema  of  the  North 

and  800th,  Mr.  Treacott  anya  : 

"  Now  these  two  ayaleraa  are  irreeoneila- 
ble  either  in  their  pritirTplra  nr  their  practi^ 
— rcABOn  and  ruperieijcp  pronounce  they 
can  neverbe  joiocd  togtstlier." 

The  argumetrt  ia  entirely  •  folae  one 
Theao  ayatetna  of  labor  have  nothing  to  dt> 
with  tbc  pnrpoaea  for  which  the  fedrvat 
union  waa  /urrnod,  and  that  union  i*  only 
p^.rvcrttd  when  it  touchea  them  at  any  point 
Mr.  TreKoit  abould  become  a  ttrtet  com 
a(nirii0it)a/,  and  not  throw  the  nonatitoiion 
overboard  altr>gethei^-o«n  ia  net  a  eonMoU. 
daiion,  happily. 

We  really  think  ao  well  of  Mr.  Trvaeott 
and  oar  peraonal  relation*  are  of  oo  loog 
atanding,  that  it  ~u  painful  to  diaagree  with 
hitn  when  we  hare  10  many  pointa  in  eow- 
mou.  Bat  having  prumiaed  aotsa  •ali«cla 
ffwm  bia  patnphlult  we  will  give  one  more,  in 
which  he  ingeniously  atieoipu  in  aweeiea, 
what  (at  a  mniiM>ni  even  to  fata  owa  IMM 
aoems,  the  "  bitter  rupof  diaanioa." 

ins  rATK  or  rns  truioK. 

"  And  «o  i(  will  be  with  our  own  cooatitu 
tiun;  the  rinncnts  of  constitutional  libcrt? 
niny  t>r  alif'liil'i  varied  in  tbeir  ai-iion  nndt^ 
diflcrcnl  yurvmmcnia ;  bat  they  will  ail 
wiih  cQcr^r.forthcy  have  been  inccirpnmtMi 
into  the  nntittnal  charartcr.  The  expert 
Bwoi  inaiiluird  by  o«r  father*  «H1I  rec«if* 
lu  higbtat  iUiutntion,  and  a  continent  af 
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jpmt  npabbcs.  eqaal,  tDacpondmt,  and  iJ-    even    two    ralutwn  of  aimilar  dinwiskms 

liert,  will  dciQorutnW  lu  the  worUI  Uic  c«pB-    n-«     —.—-     k t_-j 

btlitiea  of  K-publiom.  con.titadnn.1  |o«ri,.  I  ,  "  ,  "*'•"  hundred  p«ge«  .r«  ««- 
WpnL  That  thr  (lU»oludon  of  Uifl  U&ion  P'oyi^  ipno  OkniraL  Etioloot,  ur 
■ruti'onie,«V(>Qwil)ii*ultli«i)iT«eali^tatk>n,    Uia    csqm*    of  diMue,    whirh    cnnacttaie 

at  no  dislAUl  day,  u  uluinit  a  IiUtoncal  nc-     o-mi  ■   .. j  ;.  j:_;j.j    j_._  .1 _.     . 

en«tv  ;  for  ibe'hUiDrv  of  Uie  «t.rW  i*  O.0  '  t  *'  "^  "  ''""i'"*  '""  ^"**  P'""  ^  '■ 
iword  of  the  Bceregvnon  and  dtMolutiooof ;  Topo^raphtal  a»4  Ilftlragraph^nU  EH- 
imtentptres.  ftanonil  iiiiiividuiility  *eorrui  oloay.  embruinft  natural  bcundarini,  area. 
Shl^tlfT""!  f'^'^'i'-J"  ta  Ihe  CO.KI0CI    ,^  thehydr«(T»phi.-=iI-yl<'n..  aid* 

«fUw  world,  ukI  liBving,  10  LbeeituaBKiQof        ,  ,        - 

nr  territoriea  lo  lh«  rxUerocii  weeiem  ^'"**"  *"•*  confiEmralioo.  geological  noaia*. 
varfe,Becampllih«dtlie  Iir«t  part  irf  our  dei-  1  b^drograptiKnl  baaina— Uie  QuiroTMexieo, 


•pAcial  medical  topograpby  of  ih«  couta  and 
cidM  of  the  Gulf  of  M«iiM>— ihe  d«1ta  of 
th«  Mi»«iMri|>pi.  ctmaidered  aa  n  part  of  the 
Gulf  coatt — Iocaliti«a  bi  and  arouod  the 
delta  of  the  Utuiaaippi — mrdical  topogra- 
phy of  the  bottoma  and  hluffa  of  the  Mia- 
•iacippi  Kiver  above  ita  delta— of  tbe  re^oaa 
eaat  and  well  of  tho  (jolf  and  ibi^HiTprtand 


tby.  we  are  about  to  fulfil  the  ■pcood  io 
cmone  tboae  aenrmte  natiotuil  it)t«re»u 
aod  mJiridual  nannoal  |HMmlUritirs,io  the 
tttrilioo  of  which  if  due  the  varied  aud  bhl- 
UantriTiliiaimn  of  imdtni  tiicru, 

■  Wc  bare  thu«  riKl'>aTOfcd  10  au|icCBt 
the  eleuMMiU  of  [lie  prripDi  discOMion.  The 
■(uestiwa  ia  die  f^raveat  tbai  ran  wrll  be  ima- 
^Ded — it  ia  invewod  wiih  a  aolenin  re»iinii- 
•tbtlitv.arkl  ri»ea  above  the  flippaotpsfsitm 

UkI  (iDCfftsin  temper  of  ordiniiry  poliuai.  ... 

Wc  l,elir*p  thni  the  interp.ta  t^Uii;  aoutlieni  •°u«'  o'  '"«  O*""  baain— the  Ohio  bann— 
eoantry  demnod  ■  w-pirnto  and  iadcpend-  general  vlewa  oflhe  whole  baiin — lakea  Sa- 
«t  gorernmcni.     Wc  believe  ihoi  die  lime  ;        Itiehiean.    and    Hunm-SL     Law- 

baa  tXKSM  wben  aoch  a  ffoveninie&t  can  bei*^  ,i».  ,  ■,    ,     ^        -ti 

oauUtahed  Kmipenitely.  wtaoly,   .uongly.    »«»««•  ^"^  Bne.  and  Lake  Ontario  baaina 

Bnlinf^ecting  Mii  teparaiion,  «<r  wavld   — lb*  Hudaon  and  Arctic  bjrdrograpbical 

lut  dUoVH  our  indtiitriincti,  ovr  gralitttde  ,  baaina.  ' 

ta  ikepit*t      Thr  t'nioD  liaa  redaiuiicd  n  con-  1 

lacattx  '     "'  ri  world~it  baafemlix-        Fariar«mWiaentitle>d  Gimatir  Btlatagy, 

*i   a  v.-  mI   eon»enc<l   tlie  rode    embracing    oatore,  dyoamica  ami  etementa 

fcrwol  ''«*«°"'"«««,'^'"°'^   ofdimalc-.etnp.ralureora.eh..eri^^ 

aeiviuxcU  o^DcuiLun:.     It  iin«  rnnrh«fl  tan     .  _      /  .... 

•orld'a  cammervr  wiib  iIm  untxlil  wrolth  of 


anew  aihl  i^rowinif  tratlr.  It  hoa  apreod 
orer  the  rajt  temtoriea  or  tbU  new  land, 
tie  tawa,  the  UojiiinKe,  ih<--  lilcraiure  of  the 
Aagio-Saaon  rare,  tthaa  dL-voloped  a  po- 
aalatkn  wilk  whom  lilmrty  1^  i-lmtiRol  with 
a«t  •»!  in  irainin^r  tliin>-  throe  Btmtua  to 
MtwhooH,  baa  Gttc-d  lh\;m  fur  ilto  rrspooaibi- 
Eqr  of  ladepen>l'-i>i  national  lite.  It  hm» 
pwa  Id  biaiory  •abtiion  natiira,  which  the 
•nrld  wUI  not  willingly  let  die — bertne  mc- 
Uons  w1tic)iwil)liflutDee^afBfar.camiBg 
afbiMhtm.  It  haa  achieved  ila  deatiny. 
I)«>«»«cliWTe  onra." 

).— paAKS'i  laTiKioK  valz.it  or  rokth 

AMKHICA. 

Tbmagb  the  eonrteay  aod  nUAatUm  of 
Dr  Drake,  of  L'tnrinnati.  we  have  beam 
h«wHl  with  a  eopy  of  bia  lalaable  work 
t^kUd,  A  TVodtfjrcm  thrPrtnnpal  Di»taM 
m  »f  Ms  imifritrr  VMty  of  S'ortk  Amtr- 
m.  «•  tAtf  opptar  IA  th£  Coucataton,  AJ- 
riesa.  /aJxa*^amd  EatfuitHttfutvariiiitstt/ 
il  poyuIsfwrn—kiMiorifcl,  etuJagieal,  and 
pratttnU. 

Tba  volume  before  ua  contains  nearly  one 
AnoKsd  jMgva,  bat  on  vbm  ia  Llie  conreplion 
od  dealfs  of  the  author,  that  there  ia 
■aaariml  atiU  behind    for  one  or  perfaapa 


ley,  Btuioipberic  preaaorr  of  die  Interior 
vnlley,  winda  nf  die  interior  valley — ^iijaeoua 
meleoia — electnral  pbenonena,  diiiributim 
ofplaDta  and  animala. 

Fart  thrd.—Pkyuotogifat  and  Soeia 
Etiology,    iofllBding  p'>;.ulation,  modin  ol 
living,  clothing,  lodgingi.  bathing,  habiu- 
dooB,  and  iihade  treea,  occapaikiiu,  pvnniits, 
nerriie  and  rtcreationa. 

Bonk  11.  ta  upon  Fehnle  DttffUct,  and 
O^rupiea  the  reuininHerof  the  volitrae. 

The  reader  will  perceive  by  the  above 
aniUjaU  thai  the  firtt  ▼olumeof  Dr.  Prake'i 
bfMik  nddreaaca  il»«lf  in  a  B.i)cb  higher  dfl- 
gTCe  to  the  practical  baaioeaa  men  and  tlk> 
quiring  m]i>d«  of  the  Weat  than  to  the  inert 
nbyaitiao.  thongh  valunb'o  to  bimaa  nnfotd- 
itig  the  belts  of  doctrines  and  p<Miiion*  to  be 
aiatmied  hereafter.  Thia  volome  ia  almoat 
compleie  io  Useir.  "  The  biaiory  of  tfae  dU- 
eaaeaortbo  valley,  though  highly  imponunt," 
•■ya  Dr.  Dnwier,  "  ia  really  the  leatl  valua- 
ble part  of  (he  work.  The  ami^aman,  the 
geographer,  the  geologi»t  and  the  civil  bia- 
torian,  (we  might  add  die  planter,  the  Bogl- 
neeri  the  eapiuUat  teeking  investmcm]  wilt 
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dijpatc  with  the  patholopiat  Tor  (he  riglil  lo 
tkU  wtirk,  nuiwiihitanding  tba  tnedicsl  im- 
port iif  it!  lide." 

Ii  U  aot  for  lu,  ■  men  Uymfin,  to  {ntrnde 
wiihio  the  inner  iBmpl«,  and  by  tlte  side  of 
;hfl  alur  where  doclsrs  dis&gree  and  ipliuter 
Uoc«t  with  etch  oihor.  Oiherwuo,  hariuK 
neatiuneJDr.  Dowlcr,  wemiffht  I'eot  umlfir 
■ome  obliguinait  loexuniiieib«  stricioresba 
hu  ptsftcd  \hroo%h  iatii9  NcteOrteaHf  Me- 
dical Joumai,  upon  tbe  design  and  execu- 
doQ  of  iW  work  liefore  u».  THo»e  who 
ktww  I>r.  Dnwler  will  admit,  there  are  few 
men  in  America  more  paitu-takioi;;,  laboh- 
OS*  sod  profoand  in  their  retcarL-he>,  or 
mora  or^nal  aixJ  peculiar  ia  the  fleld  they 
have  marked  out  for  tlieituelvea.  On  tliia 
iccoant.  Or.  Drake  ia  furtimato  in  having 
moh  a  rr^iewer,  who,  though  he  Km  criticis- 
ed the  method  adopted,  (i.  #.,  In  obt^nuig  ia- 
formatiun  from  verbal  atatetoenta  gathvred 
dartof  rapid  joamojB  throagh  ilie  valley)  aa 
ininffiewnt  aad  inkccurate,  ycttdmtta  wiih- 
out  heniiaiion.  thnt 

"Dt.  |}mke'a  book  ii  mirlral(>d,  as  an 
elegant  and  Irameii  sninmiiry  of  the  topQ 
graphical,  suciaj.  nod  viul  physios  of  'bus 
mlerinr  Talley  of  North  America."  Bot  he 
leaves  ili'P  ^r^at  prahlera  still  lo  be  aolviid, 
namely,  ihc  tiiTuriablu  connections  between 
tb«>  phyiical  afenu,and  the  special  diseases 
oflociUities,  The  grvni  ilfltidrraluin  which 
connects,  ns  cause  and  elfect,tlie  meteorolo- 
gy, the  hydrography,  and  general  topography 
(na  di^>Ita,  abaiin,  a  plain,  a  lake,  a  river,  a 
swamp,  a  moantatn,  and  a  coutilrv,  with  the 
maladies  of  ib<'  population,  is  still  nn  <>pra 
qaesiioo.  liny  thtr  learnml  and  li'.icmred 
a Qthor  grapple  withtliis  diSicuU  prublcm,  in 
his  forchctjining  volume,  and  may  he  be  sue- 
cessfiUI" 

In  justice  to  Dr.  Drake,  ilshoald  be  sUtcd. 
that  bb  work  is  the  laborioos  investigations 
and  rcllectioDB  uf  an  almoet  oclogrnarino 
life,  and  that  its  gena  was  published 
bj  htm  forty  years  Bg»>,  entitled  *'  Notices 
CuBceming  C'tciHtiaiL"  He  has  traveled 
extonaivoly  ovi*r  the  field,  and  embodied 
facts  drawa  from  personal  jnterroorsc  with 
Kving  physicians,  and  from  every  writica  or 
priateil  authority,  Tticso  personal  exploni' 
ttuns  were  cnndmned  tliruagh  etgbtcan  d«- 
grecs  of  latitade.  and  nearly  as  many  of 
longitude. 

We  have  marked  many  paasagaa  in  Am 
volamafor  excractin  the  pages  of  the  Bamw, 
•■petnally  ibsae  which  relate  to  iba  lopo- 


grnph  J ,  hydrogiapby,  and  meteorology  of  oo? 
.Sotiihemcitici  and  country,  and  have  eri- 
dcntly  been  prepared  witli  great  labor.  We 
knowof  ao  olUeronthoritya  tiUiepanaovolu- 
minoQS  sod  reliable  apn»  tliese  matters.  For 
the  present,  we  can  only  quote  a  pnMsge  from 
the  review  of  Dr.  Duwler,  remarking  at  the 
time,  that  the  work  beting  printed  ami  bound 
in  Cincinnati,  is  in  every  reapoct  the  larirest 
and  tnost  valuable  wbioh  has  yet  appeared 
to  tliv  westward  of  the  mounuins.  and  aa 
such,  deserves  especial  favor. 

I)tFLCE!fCBuFTaKlIlS41SSlPtI0IIKKAl.TH. 

'*  Dr.  Drake,  however,  ia  ton  good  a  maa 
lo  slander  tlie  Uiastaiippl  river— for  having 
shown  at  length,  (70,  71,  7-J,)  Uiat  the  rivar 
is  excessively  foot  and  tliat  'the  cmtalo^c 
|of  its  impuritiesl  is  rather  startling,"  ha 
concludes  that  'the  salubrity  of  the  Hisala- 
flippi  water,  or  that  of  tbe  Missouri,  which 
imparts  the  chsracirrof  tarbidnesR,isnotaa 
open  queilion,  Prtrm  Sc  Loois  to  New- 
Orleans,  tbe  tostimudv  of  Che  uopolaiioa  oo 
its  banks,  nml  tlici«r  who  spoiul  a  great  pan 
nf  tlieir  lives  u|Mm  it  as  watnrtnen,  is  nee- 
fjuivocallv  id  it*  I'avur.  Many  ]ier»nns  drink 
it  before  Its  snai>ended  mutenats  have  sub- 
sided, and  seem  to  prefer  it  to  that  wfaleh 
has  been  rrndirred  Iraiispire&i  by  time  or 
art.  Thnt  it  prodncrs  MTme  efTecu  cnt  the 
ayMnm.  which  tranepnreni  wntcr  from  wrIU 
nnd  sprinn,  and  oar  other  riven,  doei  ooC, 
ii  an  estaolislitil  and  popalitr  opinion.  It  ia 
even  regirded  by  manv  persons  as  being,  to 
a  certaia  extent,  tnetfinnaJ,  an'l  especially 
adapted  to  the  carcorchraiiic  fitnctioail  dis- 
orders of  the  atomach.  boweli.  ao'l  Hver — an 
uutnion  in  which  I  am  di^pused  to  concnr. 
That  its  daily  use  averu  sooie  &*rtns  of  dio- 
eaie,  tnay  be  admitted  aa  probable ;  bat  pre- 
cise observaivons  on  alt  these  points  are  want- 
ing ;  and  I  shall  dismiM  the  subject  with  the 
presentation  of  twr»  facts,  in  whtrh.  I  trust, 
the  render  will  lake  a  pleasant  Intemat- 
Firtl,  Profosanr  Bailey,  after  observing  it* 
numerous  shoals  nfmicrMcopio  aiiiuakuW 
ekpressea  the  opinion,  ihai  they  are  mffi- 
cicDlly  abundant  lo  render  the  water  ittttri- 
tioui.  Sw*nd,  In  his  Irtiem  on  Louisiana, 
written  in  die  year  17.'il,  Captain  Uobsn  is* 
forms  Bs,  that  the  Misviaslppi  water  baa  tb* 
property  of  enntributing  to  the  feeon/Iilt  tie 
JemfiCtf  '7S,  '73 — Lozicres  and  other  a«- 
thors,  down  to  near  the  close  of  last  cea- 
tnry,  (before  the  appearance  of  tbe  yel- 
low fever,)  maiDUiined  thai  the  solabri^  of 
New-Orleans,  with  its  exemption  from  epi- 
deatcs,  was  owinc  to  the  hygeinic  btSixeacea 
ofthe  Fathers  oT  Waters.  In  a  book  of 
voyages,  (1794  to  179?,  p.  17,)  this  'pleaa- 
nnt'  story  of  tlie  fecundating  property  of  the 
Uississippt  water  is  re  asserted.  The  story 
of  the  yoath-giving  stream  which  Don  Juan 
Poaoe  de  Leon  sought  io  the  Peninsula  of 
WoriJ*    the  gold-rtrealins  currvni  of  tfa* 
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Amjiukotq — the  kivc-iuftptriitg  Venot,  rU- 
tof  from  U)«  fo«in  uf  the  bck,  tnuit  '  ptt\w 
ikeir  ioeSectuftI  Gr«,'  b^rnre  ■  the  Big 
Drink-'  Ail  diKt  Dr.  Drake  lint  said  aitaimt 
ib«  MtMiwippi  ri^er,  u  mora  tbu  conpeo- 
med  by  wtuu  he  Mya  (or  it-" 


1.— -TBK   flSK   rtlBLlC  LIBIIAIIT. 

There  u  •  wLiful  amousl  of  rvflpaimbitit; 
incnfred  M)tncwb«r«,  for  the  uluttnefal  ne- 
glrct  of  th«  lib^rkl  doaatinn  made  by  thr 
lwnth«r«  FUlt,  for  the  «ttt&bltthmcnt  of  a 
poblic  librmi^  in  Uic  ci^  of  Kew-Orleaiu. 
It  ^nj  not  be  g«ii«rally  remrmbered  thai 
iha  doaation  couuled  ofMnaa  ais  tboa^nnd 
I  of  Ttloable  work*,  iiud  a  ]arg<?  ■n'l 
buQdiog  apoo  CuctoiB'hnoBe 
ttnet,  §or  thmr  reception. 

What  hn  becD  the  rcaalt  of  ihU  liberal 
prorinon,  now  tbat  several  yean  have 
pMan)  t  What  prmrivion  i*  nmdc  Tor  thr? 
fifrmaneiU  c»t«bIisliiDcnt  of  lie  Hbmrjr  T 
WIm  ItiMiwi  sDythioE  of  lU  pxtatenve  evro, 
mtt^ajw  any  of  iu  I'ruiuT  The  whole  «f- 
Uir  iM  utterly  onwortliy  of  ihe  <rlty,  and 
■IwMi  IB  ioi  faitk   towsrda  the  liberal 

We  believe  that  there  ia  a  anclena  here 
Ibe  «  aplmdid  library,  if  the  ninnlcipalities 
wtD  do  their  dnty.  Tlie  building  on  Cuatotn- 
luvae  atreet  ia  in  ao  wise  adapted  lo  liir 
parpaae.  Let  the  baOdiug  bo  dispoSi-d  of, 
tmd  die  noeey  evpeiwled  in  the  purchow  uf 
a  fVflv  exsvtiaiw  collection  of  works.  Ten 
or  twelve  tbontaod  dollan  may  be  raalized 
ia  Ah  way.  wbi<-h  will  pnreliaBe  w  many 
Arnanmt  vulomeB,  and  donntioDi  of  books 
IraB  enry  qttartor  wiD  continoally  iwell 

A  Hall  far  Hq  purpoaca  of  the  Ubntry  can 
rewtQy  be  obtained.  TU«  Uuiver»iiy  of 
f  — tHt"  willj  witboat  doubt,  cunccde  ibe 
ptrp^Mol  vnjoynient  of  ooe  of  iia  magniliceiit 
fcatta.  IB  tb*  Dew  building  OD  Common  atreet, 
brtUaottd;  aod  the  llbrariu  maybeaop- 
pBad,  at  email  cxpcna«;,  from  ita  proTeaaon 
or  it*  atvleTir*.  Tbis  plan  ahoald  be  carried 
amt  at  onee,  and  we  earnestly  rofmnenil  it  to 
Um  atmtion  of  the  iDuiiicipaliilea  of  the 
rify.  ami  tbe  adiuiraatratora  of  the  college. 
Il  ••  Itmr  we  were  at  work  refomiiag  tluik^a 

Jtt  Stfrn-OAaom. 


5. — THE  LOMDOB  wOfltO'S  t kl%. 
It  pleaaea  ua  ta  chronicle  llio  fact,  t>iat  a 
ooremenl  hAaboenmadc  inLouiaiaDalo  m- 
cora  a  reprcaenUtioii  at  the  great  World'* 
Fair,  of  aome  of  oar  proftacta  and  ataplea* 
We  hope  them  wiD  be  many  artJclea  for* 
warded.  One  or  two  delegnica,  it  ia  thonght, 
will  atteod  on  the  pan  of  the  Btaie.  The 
ruUowing  it  the  cocniDittee  appointed  by 
Governor  Walker: — 

Col.  MauDsel  White,  Latnaa  Danoan, 
Chaa.  L.  Lwrda.  C.  O.  ForBhcy,  Dr.  J.  L. 
Biddell.  J.  D.  B,  DeBow,  A.  M.  Holbrook. 
NewOfieam  :  Valcoor  Aimr.  St- Jama; 
Judge  P.  A.  Rofrt,  Si.  C/tarttM;  Judge 
JobnPerkioa.AffKiiaoM,-  Dr  F.  M.  Hereford, 
George  O.  Hall,  Jamra  McHatt.m,  Wm.  S. 
Pike.  Wm.  R.  Adama,  Leon  Bomtecas*^ 
K«xr  Baton  Rf/Uge;  Col.  Ueury  MarabaU, 
Cadiia :  Col  D.  F.  Fluker,  Eatt  friiciana; 
Cal.  P.  n.  Herbert, /R<m7/r  ;  Dr  R.  H, 
S«*lby,  Ha.jnde&  .■  Geo.  Andrv  LeBUtw, 
A*aump(i9n ;  Traaitamid  Landry,  Astn^ 
non  ;  Hoburt  Cade,  Vermiiuft ;  Wbl  M<  ' 
Preacolt.  St-  Landry. 

Tbe  annexed  reaoludoiuSvore  adopletl  tiy 
tUc  Ci>!nimHec  : — 

Rnottrd,  Tlial  publip  notice  be  given  of 
tlip  nriianizatnni  tA  ibiii  ronimltifr,  and  lliai 
ritixuua  uf  Louinitiia  intcndinj;  to  preaetrt 
nbjecCb  forexbihition  in  Londnn,  be  reoueat- 
rd  to  send  die  «amo  itnniediQlcly  to  New- 
Orieam,  where  suitable  ro<uiu  ibr  tbe  re- 
ception of  the  aiune  have  been  provided. 

Rgsohfd^  Tl»*t  it  be  reeomm^iuled  to  all 
ciiiietM  furwardiiis  apecimena,  that  they 
moke  them  aa  noall  bj  ia  compatible  with 
ibeir  objecU,  and  that  they  be  well  secared 
and  boaed  in  a  tnaoner  to  render  them  aafe, 
•Hoiild  tbe  comtuittee  deaiie  to  furwaid 
them. 

fi«SfJvtd,  That  ihia  committee  invite  the 
eominiueea  of  neifrhborinc  ftaica  to  forward 
their  cfimiDoditiei,  properly  pat-ked  and  pre- 
pared, lo  ihi«  committee,  care  of  Maniuel 
\Vblte  and  Go.,  for  tranamiaBion  to  Loi]> 
don. 

/Zan/tW,  l^ttt  tbo  (Thair  appoint  a  aub- 
eomniiUre  of  two  for  die  pnrpoac  of  oximio- 
inr  models  of  invention  or  prodnru  of  art 
•obuiiued  to  be  forwarded  to  thr  Indoitrial 
Fair  at  London.  Also,  a  coinmutro  of  two 
lo  examiire  prodneti  of  the  soil  and  manu- 
faccnre,  which  may  be  uflbred — both  com- 
Dtitie^a  belna  inatmcted  to  report  to  ihia 
committee  what  are  approvcii. 

Tbe  Chair  ippototed  on  the  Cotnmilte*  cm 
the  ProduRtii  of  Art  and  Mtrdula  of  Inveo- 
uon,  Prr»rei»or  Kfiraliey  and  C.  J.  Leeda. 
Ot)  motion,  t]io  Chair  waa  ailded  to  ihia 
commillee-  For  the  Commill*w  nii  A?ri- 
cultural  Product!,  Dr.  lUddrtl.  Judge  lloBl, 
end  Valctrar  Aime  were  appointed. 
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Q, — THE   MONIOOKCRT    BOII.CR. 
In  tHir  MlrenbiDg  pigcs,  wc  have  inclad- 
ed  a  dctcriptioD  of  the  meriu  of  ibeM  boil- 
en.  to  wliich  il)u  rctdor'ft  ■tienlitoD  ii  m- 
foired-     TliKj  have    been  fitted  in  iho  fnl- 
lowiiig  HtoiiDon,  wttrksbops,  liotetfl,  ice.  : — 
U.  S.  cout  survey  ttcamcr  Jcfrer50[>-,  V.  S- 
Iteuuera  Vixen  »n<l  WnUir  Wtlrh  ;  KH-mn- 
ibip   Union,  Tor  tbe  Psciftf:;  jirapeller  Oa- 
lario,  Churl PBton ;  stBBni-ship  Dolphin,  Euro- 
pean inde  i  propeller*  Jcr»«;  Blue  and  Ed- 
ward Payaoo,  Ncw-YoHc;  ■Lentnera  Jonu 
Hnarll,    Uem-gia    (Chcup«ak«    Biy],    and 
Unr^lond;    uew  Atcatnere  building  at  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  and  b;  A.  As^iuwell,  New- 
York  i  two  propellent  projrctcd  For  the  Euro- 
pean iradc  ;  and  Bereral  large  boats  on  iho 
Erie.    Al»o' stationary   eogioei  at  Uocker 
and  Brothera,  Cbtrry  atre«-i ;  D.  D.  Badg^er, 
Duacc  Btrect:   A-  Mcu-alT,  Centre  ttrcd ; 
Hooper  aod  Brotliera,  and  MoLt  ami  Ayrea, 
*  Pmirl      alreet    and    North    Hirer ;     "Wm. 
Keany'a    faciorj.  2Gth   atrcet,   New. York; 
Smith  at»d  Curlett,  Baltimore;  DetrmtAVa. 
t«r   Work* ;    Reading    Uailroad;    Ouimbjr 
and    Company,    Newark;    Atlantic    Docka, 
Brooklyn   (V^-rplank    and    Co.) ;    J.  and  S. 
Eaglfl,  Willlamsburgh,    L.  ].  ;    Belleville 
Iron   Worka.    New-Orleaua:   St.   CliarW 


Bat  the  greatett  entnprtM  wtA  our  eid- 
xens,  is  the  Tchvani^c  Railroad,  a  matter 
we  haTC  often  referred  w,  and  will  refer  to 
again.  Bwlu  for  sabtcriptiun  have  been 
upeued,  and  a  r«xp<H;t<ible  be^uniug  made. 
The  aurvoying  rompany  are  to  leave  in  a 
few  doya,  on  the  steamship  Alabama,  and 
we  arc  pr«miaed  fUU  note*  by  iu  ehief.  The 
fallowing  p^rvoaa  are  charged  with  the 
work,  and  «n  extra  seaaion  of  the  Legiale- 
ture  ifl  urged  for  iho  parpow  of  grantini;  a 
charter  ; 

M^.  J.  a.  Baroard,  of  tT.  S.  Ooipa  of  Eofi 

ncera,  Cliief  Engineer, 
J.  J.  Wilhuna,  oTNew-York,  Principal  As- 

•islant 
Oeo.    F.  Dunbar,    of    New-Orleao*.   Frtn- 
•'ipal  AaelatnnL 

Dr.  Cauter.  of  New-Orleaut.  PhyaktaB. 
PsBsed  MiiUhipinoii  Temple,  U.  6-  N.. 
Paucd  Miiiebipman  Mqrpiiy,  U.  S.  N.. 
Mr  Merlilio,  U.  S.  Coait  Hunrey, 
Mr.  DfLacy,  QfNow-Orleaeia,  HydrwBrmphic 

Aa^ittnnU. 
Mr.  H.  P.  Atidrewa.  Kew-OrleMa.  Cloit 

To  the  above  cliief  oEEcera  ore  added 
flfVecn  aaaiat&ntfr,  and  twenty  five  nien,  to 
be  etnployed  as  chain  rarrirra,  rodmen. 
boaCtoeo,  nxemcn,  \c.  Moat  of  tbe  laDer  an 
from  Kaw-Orleaiu. 

The  last  railroad  to  whieh  wii  can  iMfW  R' 
fer  is  that  to  connect  the  Hisaisatppi  and 
Ncw-Orleana  with  the  beautiful  and  wealthy 


Hoiel:  Qeo.  Taylor'a  plantation.    Also,  in    coantry  of  the  Atu^apa*.    The  books  are 


Bortford,  Providcoco,    Troy,    Ad.,   and   on 
the  Reading  Railroad. 

7.— RAILROAD  BrmiT  (K  LOITIIIAHA. 
Ft  plnaaea  aa  to  cbruoicle  the  faet.  that 
LooiiiAna,  and  particularly  New-Orleau»,  i« 
heroming  at  Inat  aruuied  to  the  impof  tance 
of  exleii'liiij^  Her  iotemal  improvement  aya- 
tem.  The  Cooncil  of  New-Orleona  have 
bad  tbe  Jaelucn  Itailroad  gnder  cotifidara- 
tSoOf  and  appropriated  a  ntfficicDt  amount 
tocondnci  thcnecssury  snnreys.  Aawe  were 
among  tbe  6rst   to  advocate  the   roate.  tbe 


about  being  opened  at  Franklin,  and  the 
"Banner"  mmarkn  thereon  :— 

*'Tbia  rood  b^ing  r(>mi>lcte<:l,  tbe  plaaier 
will  not  shudder  at  the  Icnpb  of  tim«  and 
probable  detention  ofa  trip  to  New-Orleana 
attd  back;  and  the  fair  creaccmci^,  inauna- 
tner,  will  send  ui>  her  thoDiaoda  to  enjoy  tba 
pleabaot  nnd  healthfiil  air  oi  Atukapaa,  and 
tu  forcet  tlivir  city  carea  in  the  plsBMUea  of 
Last  laland. 

a— CHARt-XSTOK   IKDCiTnUl.  PJttK. 
Oor  neighbor!  of  Cbarleacon  are  now  tak- 
ing llie  load  tn  tlie  industrial  regeaeratkm  of 


plcaaiire  reatiUlng  from  tlie  moveraent  i«  en-  \^  Soath.  and  their  late  manoTactaring  fair 


hueed.  The  Lnjayrlte  and.  Lakt  Pont 
Marfrmn  rood  is  baling  vigorously  preaaod. 
Uld  half  the  nerfs^nry  eapital  already  aab- 
tcribed.  The  iharea  are  $25  each ;  capital. 
•  I  .V).00n,  ami  the  cnst  aaseaaed  ai  fitUowi : 
Iron  for  7^  niilea  of  road,  $8,000 

permdn 9^000  00 

Bogine  andT(^nd<>r ll,S0O  OQ 

Ten  cart,  at  dlOO  each 4.000  OO 

Depot  on  JarKMoKireet 1. '•.000  00 

Do.    at  Lake  Pouh-bartratn IO.ooli  00 


was  the  moat  bnllinnt  ever  held  autuli  oTtbe 
Potutnac.  Wo  wish  that  every  otbcraoutli- 
em  ctly  would  emulate  tbe  exatnple.  So 
soon  aa  wc  gel  the  pamphlet  particsUra 
thia  fiir,  and  tlio  speech  oT  Jadgo  Laioptdi), 
we  aboil  make  elaborate  extractafromthcin. 
At  prcaect  we  can  only  clip  frum  the  oewa- 
paper,  atx'ottnu  of  one  or  two  specimatta  of 
the  exhibition  : — 

117.  Blnrk  Cataiinerc  from  the  R'OckviUe 
Taetnry,  North  OamHna,  owned  by  Mcaare. 
#87,000  00    Caraoa.YoaogaiidGricr.    Thia  (Kiory  baa 
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oily  b«efi  in    cxiit^oce  «  •lion  time,  and  If 
tbeM  be  fair  Hpuctmvtu  of  iu  miournrturcd 

riM,  ibere  will  be  no  iicoeMtt;  bercnfier 
u*  to   gu    rarthcr  Rurtli    than  North  Cft- 
ntiba  Ebr  guotUuftlii*  Iutu3. 

184.  The  ininiuare  mode}  of  ■  itoam  cd- 
fioe.  ex«L-uleil  by  It.  C.  Gilcbrisl.  k  youth, 
wbobu  bfitetufurt'  been  iluiini^tiUIicd  for 
kit  |>reco«aus  la  lent  w  a  mechoiiut. 

f.— CTLoaY  ON  THE  LATE  JOHN  C.  CAL- 
•OtJ.1,  by  Frederick  A.  Porchor.  profftMor 
of  Beilea  Leitres  in  tbe  College  orCbtrIe«ti>ti. 
PnbUibed  by  retpeiit  of  ibe  CUoaopbic  Bo- 
ciety.  18S0. 

It  is  too  Uie  in  ilie  day  to  Mond  tbe 

pttaaiem  of  Mr.  Colboun — a  mintly  character, 

who  died  JD  the  bourofbiii  proudest  triompb, 

•ad  wbeii,  like  MMet  of  old,  upon  dw  top 

of  Piagah,  bo  could  bai  eiUch  a  riew  of  ibfi 

pnMuiaed  land — a  uunUy  and  a  ginriona  dia- 

rscter  wbom  dealb  couM  no  fardier  alTecc 

dian  tv  Jlnith  and  to  canotu:0.    It  ia  too 

Isle  in  tbe  day  lo  sound  bis  praises.    Tbe 

man  beloojjs   to  history  i  and  the  niilliotis  of 

tfes  to  come  will  be  bis  jadgea  and  his  aadi- 

I  Urs  in  a  much  higher  sense  tbna  we  are. 

^H^^tre  let  his  fame  rast.     True  greaueaa  as- 

^^^Hkilatr*  il»clf  to  divinity  in  tbia,  that  there 

^^^Bpo  past,  or  preaentf  or  future  widi  U — ycs- 

^^^^bUy,  to-day  and  to-morrow  all  blend  iheui- 

^^^%|»w  into  Hottf  f 

Profeaiof  Porchor  s  eulogy  is  worthy  of 
his  ibcBM,  but  what  nun  con  expect  to  do 
enlire  justice  to  it  T  The  l»oat  of  ua  must  nay 
witli  aiocerity.  aa  the  devoat,  bntilliierate 
Ckrutjan  did,  wlien  etnig^ling  to  apeak  npon 
,  tie  siirrin^  ibeine  of  tbe  Cross — "  God  bas 

BMfiTcn  it  to  an  htunble  man  like  tue,  to 
ifieak  of  such  things  as  iheae." 

Professor  I'oreborhaa  well  said,  and  this 
is  •  rrawiiiog  ('"^  ' 

**n«  enuneot  men  of  the  8oulli  enjoi^t  in 
a  iCBsHuble  degree,  ibe  conlidenco  nt  th>! 


ishnble  hooior.    Her  chUdren  are  her jeweta, 
and  she  clings  to  tbcm  with  boiieat  pride- 
Thcy  never  di'ac.rt  her,  and  she  no*er  de- 
sertjt  Ulrm.     Her  hand  i«  ev«r  ready  to  fit 
(he  iptrlami  \o   ihi^ir   brows,  wbciher,  like 
Butler,  or  ibe  meanest  subaltern  of  her  re- 
(jiment,  ihcy  fall  covered  wiili  honor  on  the 
fields  of  Mexico,  or,  bke  Calhonin.  full  of 
yaara  and  iUustrious  aeliiersmenta,  they  go 
out  ill  death  on  a  »<aof  glory.    Such  a  state 
ia  not  to  be  measured  by  the  paucity  of  her 
cotton  bales :  God  forbid  thatshe  ahouUl  be  1 
Tlie  pteaent  addnias  ts  ptiblishvd  by  the 
ClvHophic  Society  of  the  CHarlttton  Col- 
lege.    In  youth   we  were    a    member  of 
tbia  Sodety.  and  shared  in  many  of  its  excit- 
ing debuaa  and  rlieioricalexhitntiont.  Tbe 
reader  will  pardon  ai  for  pauaiog  a  moment, 
aa  all  the  glowing  end  aacrcd  memoriea  of 
the  halcyon  poat  come  rusbing  tn.    We  al- 
most fight  again,  in  fancy,  the  battles  of  tboaa 
old  HsIIh,  and  aee  iisrting  np  again,ac  every ' 
turn,  the  liimilinr  champions  uC  the  "worse 
or  belter  raose,"  who  arc  now  nil  icattered 
tbrnogh  tbe  by-ways  of  'society.     Noorator 
before  grove  and  liateiting  sensiea,  ever  felt 
in  a  hicher  degreo,  than  tboac  young  diapu 
tanU  did — 

"The  stem  joy  Lbnt  wnrriors  feel. 
In  Ibemen  worthy  of  ihetr  aleel." 
It  is  but  lately  thnt  we  enlpred  those  sa- 
cred precincts  again,  and  foond  tlinl  none  of 
the  spirit  of  yoru  bod  died  out,  bul  ibal  it 
rather  burned  with  an  higher  and  a  tiueneh- 
lasa  dame.    We  were  proud  to  be  remem- 
bered by  snrb  sn  association,  and  to  nveive 
tht;ir  wvlcaine  hack.     The  memory  of  tbe 
ni^it  will  not  aonn  post  awisy  when  we  took 
a  pon — we  regret  it  was  not  on  abler  part — 
in  th«  eelebrstion  of  their  anniversary,  and 
uderwanla   shared  in  the  ^ttrv  o^suw/,  and 
__   _      ^  feaiiritips    of  the  "upper  room-"     In  the 

pMpttt.     No  one  ercr  spoke  coldly  of  the    ,,^j,  of  dieae  youlh"  Carolina  may  weU  in- 
■Htts  of  the    I'in.knevs.  the    Lowndes,  of]  i      ■   ■      ■ 

Bsyi^.or  of  C'slhou')'    ti.«>,  ^..,nm»nHM    irnst  her  future  deitmiea' 


They  or>inmaivlc«l 
ik/allectJaDS  of  iIhmi  who  troateil  ici  them, 
Wcausv  their  rniiiience  was  due  uiainly  to 
llwtraxtrsl  worth.  It)*  atrait  (if  the  South- 
ffncbnmcter,  U:.al  tnurc  tutellrctijal  (lower 
SSrSK*  hllie  wr^^ht  tit  wtfi  WOHld  U-ad 
iUSomShcm  '  >  ' caiJtVJX.vMKS. 

We  b«w  V*  "  '  V.  but  that  which 

■  baaed  OS  p>  T    .  H  t«r." 

This  Tvmark  applies,  in  a  vety  bisb  de- 
am,  IS  C«raltm,  wito    if  she  had    all   the 


10.— AS  ADDRESS  DirOHl  TtlX  UTBRABT 
.tOClCTIKSOF  WASIIIKOTON  COt.LCQE,  Lcx- 
ingloii.  Virginia.  June  If),  1850,  by  John  IL. 
TboinpMin,  of  Ilichmond. 

Mr-Thoniiwon  is  well  known  to  our  coun- 
trymen as  the  editor  of  that  widely  popular, 
aod  most  valuable  periodical,  the  Sjutk^rn. 
Li'srarf  yttsitnger.      We   hare   had   fre- 


behs  her  eoemies  are  so  ^uitk  to  give  her.    ^ueot  uonuion  to  speak  of  hi*  ability  as  a 
venldi,  bi  ih  a  alone,  ttnd  a  claim  to  imper  1  writeti  and  bis  elegant  itbolaribip.     Tbe 
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pmcot  productioQ  u  In  kcvpiug  with  tlie 
higli  chanicLvr  uf  Uic  Botltor,  tuid  wc  rvgret 
nmliin^fto  iDucli,  u  tbtt  space  does  not  admit 
of  u)  u&ly»U  of  its  •triltiug  menu.  A  pro- 
mkbODt  cubjcct  wiili  kiui,  ii  ihe  pre>«nL  eaa- 
ftitioa  of  Ktlaention  and  Liteniturc  in  Vir- 
gttiin,  whicb  hu  ilUraura  with  a  boM  snd 
free  liknd.  On  her  deficwucivn  io  literature, 
in  particular,  be  is  severe,  we  thiok  too  mucb 
■u,  nod  inoru,  we  lutve  no  doubt,  than  be 
woald  allow  anj  one  eUe  to  be. 

"  There  is  a  pleuam  ctuumi,  in  aotne  rcc- 
tiocM  of  oor  coomrv,  tn  iMue,  now  and  |h«D, 
■.volome  of  oiiiL-clltmiet,  iiiado  up  cxctusive- 
\j  of  •rticle*  written  h\  uaiivct,  or  n>«idcoU 
of  ibe  pince  wbero  toe  Uoa)t  is  pnbluhcd, 
•nd  culled  oAcr  thu  uanic  of  the  place  it- 
■elf-— w  the  BoitoQ  Boolt,  the  GnortedCoa 
Book.  TUe  contribulon  are,  in  gtmeral,  li 
ntited  to  two  article*  eaoli.  Io  an  attsoipt 
to  compil*!  Hucli  a  volume,  not  io  any  una  of 
oor  lOwiM,  but  from  the  whole  fiinte,  Imw 
meagre  a  range  of  selecuou  we  would  buve ! 
Should  the  extracu  be  of  the  ontinarj'  hinjjih, 
whaianioftbepubliiaherwoald  be  called  inio 
requitilioD,  to  iwelt  it  bojond  the  tixe  of  the 
doodociioo !  Leaving  out  oftho  account,  all 
(usays  of  political  or  theological  contro- 
verav.  whni  itaa  Virginia  lo  ahuw  of  liirrarj 
ezculenee,  wriuen  within  her  boandft,  or 
by  b«r  wna  f  dome  liiflu^ricral  reeearchoe 
there  are— «  few  ewMiys  of  Ogilvie  and  Wirt 
— 'Tbfl  Iliodi  tmntlated  by  Wm.  Munford 
^-«onie  iiiiianuid]iiiever*eand  affluent  pma«, 
of  the  variout,  and  ipfted.  and  urifortHnoic 
Poe— •  few,  nlatt  \  how  few  poeuis  of  tSc 
sflevtictu,  and  home  »ketcbea  of  Cooke,  the 
Umooted  and  carl^'  lot:— the  tweet  etfusiooh 
orcanlijiuilly  *«Mit  luith  by  Jane  Taylor  Lo- 
nuti  uiuth<!rchild  of  long,  tlie  story  of  whose 
day*  have  been  ahul  np  ia  an  unliinely  grave 
— these,  tooetherwiih  uie  coatributioQA  w  t\ia 
periodical  lileraturo  of  itnina  wlioae  eflortA 
nave  deaerved  the  laun:!  to  which  they  Dover 
kipired,  conatitnte  th«  stock  of  Icifiert  that  we 
may  buanl." 

IHruHTXSCt  or  SOOTHKIM  t-ITXIUTiritl. 

"  It  cannot  b/^  denied,  I  think,  that  Oicre 
exiiica,  at  lbi«  time,  a  peeulinr  necessity  fbr 
a  borne  li/i^ralui*,  and  by  this  1  mean,  a 
literature  udaiflcd  lu  the  iiistitutinn*,  by 
which  we  Gnd  nanrlves  sarpjundcd,  and  to 
the  erucrai  fmme  work  <if  our  •ociety.  Fa- 
mitlaiin  in  all  its  fums,  but  wor>l  (n  all,  In 
that  M\  shape  of  niodflni  ahulitiuu,  wluch, 
with  impious  trra  I,  bat  daretl  to  coafrnni 
the  preseiitre  of  the  Divine  M^esly  ii«elC 
and  mock  ni  it»  revrln'Joii.  tfalks  abrtiatl 
thraa^li  tiie  land.  lit  pcjitileiii  dortnneg 
■TV  Mint  among  iik  tliriiu;>li  rvary  cotwluit, 
and  our  uuuovt  vigilance  is  neceasory  for 
oar  aelf-pre«ervntiun.  Among  all  Its  agen- 
ciet,  there  i»  none  so  artipe,  or  so  potent,  u 
tha  preai ;  and  no  mau  can  deny,  that  the 
•Btire  Nofthrm  press  is  oati-sUivei-y  iuiia 


cone  and  spirit.  The  political  iounuilisU 
may,  indeed,  uhJtrrvt^  a  oliew  of'^neutnlitj 
— such  of  them  n>erl>a|>s  half  a  doxcn)  ai 
are  not  avowedly  mwtiJc  lo  Soaihera  tnie- 
restA,  upon  party  luuea  ,  bni  thu  literary 
and  religious  papers,  with  few  cxcepdona, 
arc  tinged  with  the  fonatical  blue,  relying,  as 
they  do,  in  a  great  put,  on  Suuihern  patroo- 
>Lge  for  supiKirt  Now,  ia  it  not  humiltatintf 
Io  die  SoDthem  character,  tLat  oil  uur  r^atT 
tn^  should  be  drawn  frotii  such  n  oource  as 
this  f  Tbera  b  but  one  way  to  coiutfenKl 
thitf  iuQuaoce,  and  tliia  is  by  a  Utcratare  of 
its  tiwn,  infused  with  tlie  conservtdve 
spirit,  the  luve  of  order  and  juHliro  that  con* 
stitutes  the  must  euikiug  cuoractorutie  at 
the  Souttum  nund.'' 


11.— COMWETXr  OF  TBK   BIO   OBARDI. 

The  pnitipbli:!  sliowi  coocluaivcly  the  fact 
nf  Point  iBabcl  being  the  only  safe  available 
depot  on  the  coast,  for  the  valley  of  ibe  Bio 
Qnuido  ;  from  Ihe  higlieat  military  auihori- 
lies,  the  report  ifl the  Topogriphical  Bnreaa. 
At  Washinj^ton.  the  report  of  Capu  Rabart- 
SOD,  inspector  fortlie  board  of  umlerwriicn 
uf  Uiis  city,  who  was  scni  by  tliem  tm  ■ 
flpectal  misoion  to  the  Hio  Qnmde,  The  itt- 
portance  of  the  Point  as  a  shipping  port,  is 
shown  IB  the  fact  that  a  larger  number  of 
veascU  la  at  all  times  op  for  it  and  Brvos, 
from  ogr  dty,  thaa  for  nil  the  other  port*  ia 
Texas  logcther.  Thus  coOBDCrca  ever  isdi- 
cates  die  6<$t  routes. 

Wc  noticed  in  the  late  report  of  the  adju . 
lant-genernl,  that  Fort  BrnwD  and  Eagle 
Piiss,  interior  puiats  on  the  Rio  Gnuule, 
both  ti-iluuries  to  Point  Issbel  as  a  reeeiv- 
tng  depot,  have  larger  garrisoos  than  eiiber 
of  the  frontier  posu,  "because  a*  (Le  keys 
lo  the  npper  provinces  uf  Heuco,  the;  muat 
ncccutmly  have  a  slrotig  inQoence  hi  maia- 
laimn^  fidtrrful  relations  along  the  boimda' 
ry  line  and  in  protecting  the  revenve  law*/' 
Yel,  while  this  fact  is  acknowledccd,  PtnU 
habtii*  Httprotecttd  and  tAe  trvopa  mtk 
dmv-H.  Point  Isabel  is  the  base  asd  receiv- 
log  point  of  these  "  keys,"  wheic  miUioiM  at 
duUars  ill  merchandise  and  apeeta  are  tarn 
tinunlly  dopiuiilcd  I  No  position  ooold  be 
more  eapoacJ  to  the  excaraiinia  of  the  IjmII- 
uLs  aiul  baodiiti  ihas  this,  fnnu  its  ooHtigvi- 
ty  to  ilic  froiilier,  and  uo  tmpnideooe  gtunlii 
than  iu  negU^ci  by  the  military  (brce  of  the 
goventment. 

Our  aiteuiiun  has  been  called  to  UiU  mat 
tor  by  cilixens  of  Texas,    Tli«  govenuoent 


J 
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H  hoaad  by  iu  tTcnty  ■upalaiiou  with 
tl&iico  >im1  Ub  duty  lo  uar  cttixcni,  to  pro- 
matm  Uielr  reioarcp*  tnd  dcvelopttieaC  v^ 
kbdworofl  the  War  UcpnrtniciU  toMC  tbmt 
in  poMi  kre  made  »tricdy  with  a  viow  to  tho 
poUio  good. 

IVvwIi  H  Siberia,  inrixdinf  Bxemniom 

/ioriAwarJi  doitti  tht  Otii  to  rA«  Poia  r 

a*d*t  mnd  u/ltrK^rdt  lo  th»  ChtROt 

FnmuT.    By  ADotrH   EnMAH.     From 

tbe  Genuan.    fi  vols. 

Thi*  work  it  fitm  tho  puLUsliirif?  hou»«  of 

tea  Bnd  BUocbard,  of  PhilBdclphta,  aod  it 

«M  of  that  admirable  aeriea  they  arc  erer 

lirbg  10  tbe  public.    No  boose  in  America 

ii  more  Mlerl  in  the  qaality  of  tbe  material 

whioii  it  uiuea. 


ofbaaiaeia  in  oar  Souibcrn  aMnona  of  the 
Untoo,  may  noc  have  tvkd.  lo  bg  »■«,  • 
tontli  part  uf  llio  publkalioui  wcvltly  mode ; 
y«t.  through  tbo  medium  of  the  LUtrary 
World.,  tbcy  may  mw  wluti  la  tlL-iug  in  th« 
wurld  uf  Ictten,  and  keep  pnr-c  with  the 
tiiiiea.  We  may  oot  ba  ablu  to  acquire 
perfect  kDowledgt? :  bot  it  u  ea^y  to  kaow 
where  ID  |[o  in  March  of  it  wbcB  wanted. 

As  a  weakly  gazette,  aakiog  thepanm- 
a^  of  llio  Saulh,  the  Literary  World  it 
amoog  the  foretncst  in  its  duma-  It«  opi- 
niooa  bavc  atwaya  been  eminently  conferra- 
tire  ond  oational.  It  hai  1/con  the  only 
Nonbera  periodical  Uiut  La*  duae  joatico  to 
Mr.  fiinitna,  the  twvoUst,  par  czcdUnee,  of 
tbe  South.  Ita  Jealcnuy  ik  never  attacked 
by  tho  ■acceaa  of  BouUicm  litcratorc.  Tb« 
papers  known  as  the  "  MaDlisitaner  in  New- 
Amoag  other  snbjecta  of  deep  interest  -  Orieoaa"  (pow  demanded,  by  their  popular- 


eoBt^ned  to  llie  pmnnt  rolamaa,  ilie  rea- 
der will  find  varioa»  infonnntion  re«p«rt- 
iuf  the  trade  carried  oo  from  the  frooticrB 
of  0(beriB  to  Bokhara,  and  Tashkcnd  ;  the 
flslwiini  ot  the  Obi;  tbe  miaenil  ricbos  of 
tbe  Cral  and  the  Nerchinsk  ;  ttic  foasi)  ivory 
of  the  TaQey  of  the  Lena  and  New  Siberia ; 
■nd,  in  general,  re«p»ciing  the  face  of  natare, 
•ad  the  <J  is  iributioa  of  vefre-tiihlf  life  (h  rough- 
oat  the  oonhcm  half  of  tbo  old  world.  Of 
dw  important  acdentific  tnauera  here  bnnight 
n  Ufbl,  il  will  be  taSkiont  to  point  oat  the 
MiJMenM  of  a  Kberian  magnetic  pole,  tbe 
pirpetnal  rongcbition  of  the  ^and  to  a 
|Rat  depth,  at  Ynkuuk,  and  tbe  dcrrcsaa 
of  Che  aUDoapheric  proMore,  ai  indicated  by 
iW  harameier  to  Okbutsk. 

Tin  he«mfyWorU!,  for  the  weekending 
Dnzsibcr  15. 1850,  received  at  thia  office. 
wa(asc(io  which  should  bo  read  by  every 
(wolnuan  wIm  desires  to  W  a  true  scholar 
M  the  a^e.  The  onmber  ia  not,  however,  a 
■ogle  sprcimeoof  the  journal's  etccUiinre — 
•hjck.  ever  since  ita  est&Ltlinlimeut  four 
KMB  t^Ut  ha*  been  recognized  ns  tbe  only 
WBuI  is  tbe  eouairy  appertaining  Vi  the 
■M  ■(  Uuer*.  This  ia  evident,  whether 
kr  nuMer  ibe  wide  anrvey  of  literature  it 
Mkea.  (lom  week  to  week,  or  die  qq- 
Maried  «ac«llence  nf  tbe  critical  peni>  which 
tollaenov  its  opiniuns-  It  is  aometbiti;  to 
kMw  a  little  ^tottt  everything,    The  men 


ity,  fur  poblicBliun  in  biNjk  furm),  and  "  Drafta 
at  Siglii  upon  dio  SoDih-wesi,"  wrineo  bg 
an  eloquent  entbuaiastof  Southern  insticft- 
tioos,  were  prepared  ibr  the /.ifcru^jv  IVmtd. 
Witli  ibeae  remarks,  prolon^d  only  from 
a  s(^n>c  of  junticc  tn  the  subject,  wq  call  the 
attention  of  cor  readers  to  the  prospectus 
of  tbe  Literary  World,  which  shall  be  pub- 
liabed  in  our  neat  msfaaine. 


TAe  PUlart  of  HercuUx ,-  or  a  tlan:at%v$  •/ 
TravrJt  in  Spain  and  Morotco,  i«  1840. 
By    David    IJittiuRanT,   K»«i.f    M.  P^ 
Author  nf  "Turkey  atwl  ita  Kosourtwai" 
'*  Tho  Spirit  of  Ibe  E«»i,"  &c^  3  vola. 
New-York:  Bsqjer  and  Brother*. 
We  can  give  no  higher  ami  more  invitisf 
noiion  of  these  volusies,  than  simply  the 
t;aptw)n  of  tlictr  rhiipt«rs: — Tho  Sirsiu  of 
Gibraltar:   Excursion   UoumI  the  Straiu; 
Tarifa ;  Bombardment  of  Tsngior ;  Codix  ; 
Tyre  and  her  Wore*  ;  Tbe  Stone    of  Her- 
cules;  The   Country   of  ih«^Bover»:  The 
Solum   and  his  Coaimercial  Gyniem;  Do- 
mestic   Arrhitectore    nf  the   Mnors;   The 
A  rob  Tent ;    A   Bnar  Hunt  i  Ar^  Ihmics- 
tic  Industry;  The  Hotli;  The  Hebxj  Tbe 
Arabs  of  tho  Dcaen:   The  Uardcna  of  the 
Hcsperitles;  The  Jews  in  Barbary;   Tbe 
Clans  in  Barbsry;  The    [*lanil  of  Andalus; 
Spaft!#h   Fainting;    Spanbb   Architecture, 
Qutbic,  &c. 


!M0 
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Popular  Bdueation  for  i\e  t««r  ofParenU 
Ami  TVoeAtfrj,  and  Yojtnff  Penon*  in 
General^  By  la*  Mahew,  M.A.  Ation 
IjackCi  Tailor  and  Pott,  an  Autohio- 
rapky.  Hittory  of  Madame  Jiotand,  By 
JoKK  8.  C.  AmwTt,  Willi  engrMving*. 
piclonal  Fiftd  Book  of  the  Keeolutum, 
By  LoMlwu,  No.  9.  'I"fic  Green  Hand,  a 
Short  Yarn.  No.  1. 

Thctc  work*  arc  from  tho  publication 
bouM  of  ilarper  and  Brother*,  and  are 
foniiihrd  ««  ihrtjogh  liio  courieey  of  J. 
B.  SUK-le,  New  Orleuu. 

Mr.  UbIicw'!  work  on  Popular  Ednea- 
tion,  wu  prepared  at  the  iiuunce  of  Uio 
Logitilittare  of  Biichigan.  The  range  of 
aubjcct  in  Ycry  wldo,  iodading  Pliyaical 
EdDcation,  the  Lawi  of  Health,  ImcUcctunl 
and  Monl  Edocalioa,  Popalxr  RducA^un, 
Nalional  Edncanon,  E.ales  Tor  SohooU,  &c. 
AUo%  I/xkt  is  written  ia  a  lively  and 
apiriuti  atyle,  and  ia  nllog«tlier  a  toott  read- 
able] book.  Wb  can  wiiy  giva  Itora  tbo 
title  to  a  few  of  the  chnpwra — A  Poet's  Child- 
Iiood  ;  The  Taili^r'a  Worknxjm ;  Fir»t  Loire ; 
poetry  aJid  Poets;  Tho  Man  of  Science  ; 
Coltiviited  Women;  The  Freedom  of  the 
PrsM  I  A  Tmo  NDbleinan ;  Dreamliuid  ;  Mi- 
racle! and   Sciance;    Prie«u  nnd   People, 

Nothing  con  be  roorg  intemlinf  tbaa  tlie 
whole  Ufc,  character  and  career  of  thnt  high- 
ly-gilted,  but  utMt  uulofloDUc  wociion,  Mb- 
dame  Roland,  wlio  sealed  with  blood  bar 
damtion  to  the  prioiiplRs  of  the  OirandtMtt. 
and  exclaimed  In  her  dying  boar — **  Ob, 
liberty,  liberty,  bow  muiy  crtmea  are  com- 
mitted in  tliy  natDc !" 

RexeiTrclif*  Hpoathe  Necropolis  ofMeic-Or- 
tran*.  wi/A  Jtricf  Alttttiont  to  iitt  Vital 
Stait^tict. 

VVe  nru  indrbted  to  llw  aathor,  Pr. 
Dowl«t,  for  t)ii«  charocteriniic  and  uuriniu 
pamphlet.  Like  cverytlimg  from  Itis  pen,  tt 
U  tlaborate  and  learned.  Uc  combats  U>e 
riewa  of  Banon  and  Bimoti*,  lo  unfavurable 
to  the  Mnitnry  •rmidition  of  Naw-Orleana, 
and  defonds,  wiUi  Bwiue  forci;,  ilie  oppoaite 
opiDiiin.  Aliliou^li  we  think  tbere  oredawa 
in  tho  Uoclor'a  reauniag,  we  will  noi  deny 
hi)^  praiM  to  hia  labora  ;  and  ia  nur  nekl 
aball  endeavor  to  draw  largely  apon  tliein. 


New  Grammar  for  tie  Germana  to  lear% 

Me  EnglUk  Language.    Key  to  the  Neu 

Oramtnarjitr  Grrmant,  ^c. 

The  sboTe   works   heloaj;  to  the  adnur- 

able  series  of  OUendorfl;  which  have  tocfa 

wide  reputotioQ.     They  are    pal>Uibe>d   by 

Appletoo,  and  aro  for  sale  by  J.  B.  Bt^e. 

liarperii  Monthly  Magazine — Internation- 
al Monthly  Magasirw. 
We  regard  Uiese  pobBoaliooi  as  likely  tu 
cfPcrt  very  much  of  a  revolatinn  in  the 
(baracter  of  rcaditig.  which  iJie  public  at  a 
cheap  expeiue  ace  able  to  enjoy.  AJthongb 
la  eustence  btit  a  few  toontha,  lh«  ater- 
llii^  merit  of  tJioao  periodicals  have  com- 
mended  them  to  n  flirculatioa  alto^tbcr  OH' 
preccdeoled  in  the  publication  business  fa) 
this  country.  Tbc>  will  supeneile  mint  of 
the  light  and  flimsy  slufT  that  have,  for  so 
long  a  time,  under  the  name  of  UteratarVi 
been  dcgrvdiog  or  corrupliog  the  public 
taste.  No  nnicto  tinds  a  plaro  iu  ibeae 
monthlies  ihat  arc  not  of  a  hi|f  h  time  and  es- 
celleuce,  and  they  are  irxlractrd  from  the 
lending  jounials  aad  periodicals  of  Qreai 
Britain.  In  addiiioiii  each  number  cootaliu 
several  handsome  lllostraliixis,  faabiun  plate* 
etc.}  wiib  cuniui?uta  by  ibe  editors  on  Utor- 
ary,  political  and  general  topics  in  Europe 
and  in  onr  own  country,  brouKht  up  to  rhc 
time  of  publtcadon.  The  International  has 
begun  a  nuvel  to  appear  ia  pons,  from  the 
pea  at  Mr.  Junes.  We  kiiow  of  uo  works 
we  coald  inure  heonily  comneod  than  ibc 
two  before  us. 

Farmert'  Ouide  to  ticinitflc  and  Prat- 
tiral  Agriculture,  detaiUitg  ilie  labors  of  the 
fanoc?!,  io  all  their  variety,  and  adapting 
thero  to  the  seasotu  of  the  year  as  they  sue- 
ccsaively  orcur:  by  Henry  c?t<.pb.*ui,  F.  R. 
8.  K.,  audoPT  of  "The  Book  oflhe  Farm," 
cci,  etc.;  assisted  by  Joliu  P.  Norton,  M.  A. 
Professor  of  Bcientific  Agrnnlture  hi  Yale 
ColJeite,  New-Haven.  New  York,  Le«m- 
ard  Bruit  /c  Co. 

Wc  f,*ivc  the  full  ihle  ofthia  work  which 
ia  published  in  pane,  at  twenty  five  eents 
each,  and  will  be  finished  in  about  99 
tmmhera,  tlie  prii-w  of  subsrriptinn  to  the 
whole  being  «3.     It  will  eontAin  20  steel  eo- 
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fnrin^  «od  GOO  wood  cats.  Tho  work  bu 
nrceiveil  tli*  unnnimoiu  apprnvol  of  agri- 
enhuriiu  in  Kumpp  and  in  oar  ovrn  country, 
tad  li*j  been  Diftiretl  by  ui  before.  Wc 
beg  th(>  pnblishen  to  »rii<i  tu  the  tint  nin^ 
nuintwr«  ami  all  tider  twetvtt,  n>  tbey  hnve 
niicarriet]  (hrough  ili«  fault  of  lbs  ac^til  ot 
Naw-Orluoa.  Senl  tlirongh  J.  C.  Uargaa, 
New-OrUuHi 

mtVRUICB  Of  HEOnoKS. 

la  the  fuiirtb  volnmo  of  our  Renew,  nn 
■rttrle  8pp««ie'i  from  Dr.  Nott,  of  Mohile, 
eonlaininga  variety  of  raliiablemitiaticsapon 
tliti  «abj«!ct,  which  we  coanDewleil  U  tba 
tiiutto  th«  •ttcntionoroar  pliiaten. 

Tt  pleues  ui  now  to  rail  atiention  to  the 
Cipcalar  of  H.  O.  Heartl,  Ea^^  in  oiir  ad»er- 
baia^  colanuu,  who  bai  bern  app'nrite<] 
Artnary,  or  A{,i*nt  for  the  Soutliem  Statca, 

rf  tbc  Britiali  Commerrial  Ltfa  Inxurancp  '  o\'  a  valunble  Suffar  FMat^  for  aale  upon 

I  ar'^rnuiorlniini,'  leniia.     PeraooN  rlMiroun  of 


We  agcm  aolkdi  onlera  (or  oar  bound  aots, 
and  have  aom^on  hand  haodaomely  boond. 
Tlicrcar*  three  eeriua. 

lilt  iteriaa,bB^)|}Dui^  January,  IBIG,  9  voU. 

ad  Brriea,         "  Julj,         18-10,  A  vtils. 

3J  W'iea,         "         Jnly,         1850, 1  roL 

Wc  will  give  anj  other  uiunber  uf  the 
lleriew,  or  the  ratac,  or  any  other  book 
ordcnwloriheaame  ¥alne,for<?(ipie*  of  the 
Fcbraary  Kambcr,  1649,  and  Aagtiat  Xun- 
ber,  1N9.  boiborwbi<;b  arccHwrlyexbaiiaWd 
in  our  ofTu-e.  Thom*  wlin  bare  only  broken 
acu,  will,  in  addition,  (-nnreran  ohti^mion  bj 
spading;  tltcse  ouriibera.  Wc  will  gire 
vatunuu  X.  ani  XI.  for  rolumca  1  and  9. 

TO  PLANTERS  AND  OTHElia. 

suoAR  esTATs  ron  mt.c. 
Tli«  attention  of  planters  la  called  lo  the 
notiee  at  ibe  head  ofnar  advertising  t^unins. 


Cfmpany.  Tfaia  grvot  Company  waa  i^ainh- 
IMwd  in  London,  in  1^20,  with  ■  capiul  of 
•3,000.000,  to  nhkli.aBtJrplu8or$H»,0O0 
profito  basbeca  itUled.  At  a  late  me^tiiie 
of  thtt  direcLora,  they  deridud  hereafter  to  in* 
clade  riaka  npoo  sUvea  iu  the  Soathem 
itata»  cif  the  l/tnoo;  atid  are  now  pre. 
ptraJ  lo  make  the  fuUeat  gnaranter  agnintt 
■U  tiaka  of  life  or  aceident     By  hypotbe<:a 


fiirtiierinfitrmaiion  iu  rrpirj  to  it,  will  p|eaa« 
flclilreaa  the  Kdttor  of  tha  Rnvicw,  p<^- 
pttid. 

We  also  recnmracn.^  ibc  adTenisiof  d*- 
partmrnt  of  KalaiPatu  the  atientinn  of  the 

fitnriimi;  r-oniinniiitr.  na  the  noriew,  rirrtl- 
nting  now  extcnaivtily  throughout  nil  the 
MiilJln.  Sodilieni,  and  Stiuiii  WcBiem 
Stniej,  rfla''hi*«  n  Inri^e^r  number  nrnlintera 
than  ran  he  pfTiTtc'l  in  any  iniif  i  ni'nW.  Oor 
teroia  are  reaMinable,  and  wLiere  wu  act  aa 


oa;  the  ixtlU-iea  of  itie  Company,  oar  planters    ai^cnti  in  effeitinif  jslea.  tJie  remanrratino 
will  be  •bletircaliie  money  facilitiea  with    "ai-ted  will  be  *ery  ruoclerate.     It    in  oar 

inieiilinn  to  mil  eoilorta]  attentinn    M    ibc 


ikeir merebiinfa  ajton  Mtgrooa,  aa  wdltaaany 
«dierdeacriptioaDrpnip«ny.  Tbeba<nne»« 
kftulnatvely eoofittedto  Life  lunirinee— « 
nbjeetwe  hope  lo  pmentla  a  strvmi'  light 
WSrs  long  ill  the  Rnviow,  having  been 
IRMniavd  a  paper  upon  it. 

Wvether  ihna  at«ve  poViciea.  tfao  Company 
ku  two  bureaOK.  and  tbuae  wbn  niay  wi«h  to 
MCara  their  fatniliH*,  toay  do  bo  on  the  atnrk' 
frincipU) — tho  proAti  gnin^  to  tlm  atoek 
Wd4cra.aroailie  mutnal-ayatein,  tht  prolita 
|H||iMath«fondta  tbceredituf  the  inaur 
•l.aad  ieul«d  at  ibvir  death. 


To  ffUBaCKIBBRil. 
TVat  who  have  received  bill«  within  ibe 
**■  lew  tounlh*.  and  have  not  rerniltsd,  will 
fttuadoae  at  the  earlieit  coiivenicnre.  witL- 
W filing fnr  an  agent.  Who  paya  quickly, 
P*7*dsablj.  Our;rai>?ful  thanka  are  duo 
kibeauj  wha  bare  done  tin*. 


le 


aElt'cni«enient>,  and  Iu  mnkc  tliu  Review  an 
t  nder  of  atl  ntatet  inUif  ttuirktt, 

Tomerchant^  wo  rooommend  the  Adv^^ 
turr,  aa  i  ttmde  of  rrsi-hin^  their  country 
runto<i>i*rft.  We  intend  In  admit  only  the 
mnU  of  n  A-w  uf  ibe  b«at  bouaca  in  each 
bnitK^h  urbu»in(>«a,  a«  we  have  dorgo  in  the 
l>n-«f>nt  number.  It  will  Ite  an  intereatiog 
dln.-ctory  innur  fritffidi.  and  ofiuurb  valoe. 
Tbc  p1.in  nintemfiUtea  iiatnoainall  of  tbe 
other  ^o«'h'-niriiiea,  and  it  ia  in  char)|e  of 
Mr.  Pmtt,  who  baa  pabliabcd  ae?eral  im- 
portam  boabota  dlrectdriea  at  the  NttrtlL 


IDTTOaiAL  NOTU. 

Tbs  Editor  tnakoi  hia  be»t  bow  to  the 
RorreajKiitdeiit  oT  tli"  M<tiagorda  (Texaa) 
Tribune,  who,  in  a  kindly  reference  to  tho 
miaaion  of  the  Ucview  in  T«xaa,  was  pleased 
Lo  any  ; 

^'  ThrRdilorhaa  waght  10  make  ita  aa- 
thnrity  on  all  matteea  perLaioin?  tn  tb^  eottnn 
■nd  aucar  auplea,  by  obtaining  the  D»nat 
recent i&lbmtatioa  oo  tboaa  aevcralaubjeeta. 
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cDrroRi.u.  ahd'utiiubt  nsfAnTManr. 


Mid'by  offeree  llw  highett  pw-nniary  re- 
wards'fur  original  et^>y»  on  flcricolrarci  inc 
mniiDfaclorc  of  aufrnr,  .t<-.,  A.n.  lie  laUtra 
•35iiluou*!y,  nni-l  txit  niirrt'ia'ii;tly.<in<If  i  I'lr- 
cnnutan(;rB  ol'  ilwtl'^nHiitnicnt,  dilfii-uliv  ami 
cnibnmMflnn.-nt,  wliirli  w.iuW  lii>  nortocdy 
c>vcnv*ielmint;t"  "  "■  :iiirnJctl  min. 

Hi«  irflorLB  li>«erv.  ■reutaaUhv 

tkmlhareatlantl.'   -  ;    -  nitpcMiair*! 

Ly  ihc  recent  lu*^  in-  -  *■ '»  .'i"»ub*'.Tibew,  «t 
wliom  Teua  furttuliiui  qttlltf  b  lespeotable 
»hare." 


|&  H«n»er,*tr<io>^ir  rri«iul  wiDwixiiuaoapf. 
It  cumotbobuiiu  New  Otlcaoi. 


Afiriftnil  inlouUIilin  eompliitninK  of  tli« 
diHtcalUeB  of  ilie  eitgiir  niliarc  inttic  Htitc 
a&lia  tu  Rome  nuesiioii*. -which  wo  would  he 
delifltited,  would  aotne  of  our  ItM-ribarB  in 
FtondAor  Tbxhj  onHwer-  1'-  you  resi- 
ded in  South  Flori.lnf— V.:..-  tc  its 
mcriu  a*  a  Bw^'ar  couniry  7 — Wliji  qunliij-  I 

of  land  ! Whai  fatnluicB  of  uiivii{.it:(iii  / 

What  U«olth?— Are  there  g»od  aunor  loruld 
iti  Ksaterti  Florida  u«Qr  St.  AiigusttDe  T — li 
Florida  in  twprcforrad  id  Texas  for  BUKar? 
Our  rriirnd  aeoiiu  to  prefer  the  rorni(r,and 
would  wiab  tu  locftte  BQ«r  loiae  couoly 
town,  cCo. 

Bp«akiD)(  of  Texas,  we  lean  bjr  a  private 
letter,  "  The  Braxcw  is  m  low  »m  u  haa  beau 
for  99  year*,  yet  the  elf aiaer  EUie  k  ibU  da^ 
at  Ricliiriona,  Fort  Bend  Co^  with  a  fair 
freigbtfrotn  the  iduulK  Thiaiettleaforevur 
tbenavigabiUlY  of  thii  alreum  at  all  flruons 
of  the  year.  Wiib  thia  fact  lettled,  can  the 
wfirld  produce  such  aootliar  au^  rvgios  as 
thalurihoBioioal 

'Want  of  iipsca  excludea  until  another 
mnalit.llte  projct  of  a  lerco  aynient.  from 
Ur.  Stpui,  of  Moliile,  and  some  rrmarka  of 
our  own  upoa  Dr.  Dowler'i  Seeroio^  of 

Ve  iballpablUh  in  our  next,  a  himt^phy 
and  Rtpel  engraved  portmit  uf  Wm.  Grvi;^. 
ntanofncturur  uf  8outb  I'afolinti.  wilt  ii  flii<^ 
view  of  Graniteville,  tn  be  fuUowrd  with 
uortrails,  ete.  of  Jolin  (}.  Winter,  of  OoofBia : 
V.  K.  St«»<Miiioti,  of  Tenne»iBo  ;  liamHtoii 
Btnith,  uf  Kentucky ;  H.  W.  Conner,  of 
Cbarleaioi),  8.  C.,  etc..  vtc.  Our  frienda 
iiith«  dtffV^rent  Btutea  will  pleaae  iQatmctun 
oi  tOthOLr  (vruaiincni  inert  uf  enterutue,  and 
fortfaar  thia  departmrnl  of  ilie  wora. 

Wo  ar«  indebted  \u  Metar*.  Soole  and 
Dowoa,  D.  S.  Seotie,  for  public  docuinenu, 
andpartkalarlv  fr.- j  IWpojt  on  the  Puhlir 
Lnrii  of  I.^Uiaoa,  from  wliidi.  UervaTter, 
Wo  ahitH  -  '\\o  Mome  voIubIiI*  extract*. 


Our  friend.  Profeaaor  MoCallofa'stranHla- 

titmof  the  Reporiaf  the  Kr»'wh  A'ladomyM' 

'Bcieiirfa  on  M.  Unuaite^u'a    piftn  of  »unr 

manarntHore,  is  ueoessariiy  pustpouod  to  Uio 

March  No. 


V7«  deaign  pobliahioc  Profeaior  Dew'a 
papera  on  alavery.  hiring  nniabed  llatsmoiM] 


EniTnnV  ifKw  Team's  adskksi. 
The  frank  aiiJ  free  rxpresauioa  we  liaTB 
given  to  nar  iienti-itt  nu,  la  refpreii'^  lo 
Sottlkfn  liigUit.  has  b*"-^  mat  by  a  good.^ 
many  -dti'^  inylleviewf..  and  njyci  by  scsrcs-J 
ly  a  niiijjlc  "  ipod  your  Mcnfli  herrnl't'^r  10  I 
and  the  following  new  *ult»cribf<r«."  By  I 
wa>,  we  hivclii-iinl  i^'i  t<ii'ilhcm  Right$, 
tocialiona^  but  ill  no  i:uiau<^e  baa  •rncauragt^ 
meat  coiU9  trom  tlicta.  We  get  no  cluba  of 
new  Bubsrribera,  nor  have  rcioluiiooa  been 
poblinheii  inourfavorl  Though  aomewbat 
ofantJfrrt  ouraclf,  wo  qui^siimi  if  nineteaa 
out  of  every  twenty  of  our  6iil>»*TiIi*'r«  are  not 
of  llic  more  modtfra/e  nort-  Vciibcae  ifroe- 
mua  ^Qilemen  put  op  with  dilTerenres  of 
opiaion9  that  arv  tuinur,  bclieringuur  lieut 
10  bo  riiHit,  ami  all  oar  aiau  our  country'*. 
Meanwtliie,  onr  hrother  uUrat,  witboat 
IfUiting  iboir  bnndn  into  tbeir  pockets,  Irmk 
comiiUcetilly  on.  and  marvel  tliat  we  ore 
nblc  ui  ttukCnin  ilie  workfto  well.  Nearly  all 
ofiur  auhsrribeni  wore  nbuincd  bv  fKr»on- 
a/*olic-ituiians  fnMii  OMcrtiT'i'*,  wliil»i  Uinna- 
nnds  and  iboUMudF  werp  piih'cribeni  lo  the 
Snulkc/H  Pre**,  rhmupli  ibduclive  ■ervires 
of  friciuJfl!  We  never  hiive  received  one 
doIlar^afwifoiM/jruiaidriftlie  Review,  bat 
•re  now  rather  airail^eerery  nerve,  lo  pay 
off*a  debt  of  acverai  tbouaaud  doUara  ou- 
trBi'ied  in  the  firalyear  of  its  •xi»toDc<. 

This  la  a  naked  naienieni  of  facu,  and  we 
leave  tl>e  inferences  to  th«  people  of  the 
South.  Ifwehave  ilutio  thcuiaamu service 
and  tboy  know  it,  are  they  prepared  to  stand 
by  us  witli  a  Eenerouiv  and  unwaverir^  pur 
pose  T  Wbera  we  aj^ree  iu  aentiinent  let 
It  be  ao  incentive  lo  exertion  in  our  befaalf. 
and  where  wo  dlBSgrC'e.  let  us  reflect  how 
frail  i«  mortality  ofler  all,  and  bow  apt  noo 
man  ia  to  be  wrong  as  well  as  another.  Sure- 
ly there  Bre  a  ihouaawl  pinnia  of  karmion»  be> 
tween  all  true  S(^uihera  men,  and  it  would  be 
very  idle  lo  quarrel  about  tlie  few  points  of 
separatioiL  To  elevate  the  character  of  our 
rifiEi<in  ii  the  aim  of  everr  one  of  us. 

In  the  itpeiiiue  nf  a  new  year  and  of  tho  X 
rolume  ol  the  Review,  this  addre«s  b  not 
out  uf  !>lai;c.  Let  it  bo  mei  on  the  part 
offrienaB,  with  several  hundred  newaabserV 
bers.  and  pioicpt  R:imiuuicea  from  all  wIm 
are  in  any  wi»r  indebted. 

The  Any  will  come,  aiu]  that  Itefore  oar 
hair*  are  "  silverwd  o'er,"  when  the  servieea 
we  are  doing  to  the  Soutli  will  be  untvemllj 
rccugiiised  and  admitted.  It  may  come  wbea 
iiff'a  thread  has  ail  been  ipuu  out  (or  oi-^ 
but  come  it  intUI,  ami  this  shall  rberr  D* 
throog[h  the  irials  and  disonmfitiirsa  uf  Um 
hour.     An  King  Harry  said, 

"  He  ibnt  outlives  iliis  day  and  cornea  nfa 
home, 

Be  be  iw'cr  to  vile. 

This  day  shill  gi^nllr  his  condition, 
Awi  frentlemrn  in  Enp'-aml,  now  nbed. 
Shall  imld  their   nnnbood    cheap,    while 

on*  Bpealu, 
Who  (ought  with  us,"  &c.  &o. 
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ART.  L-^THE  STATE  OF  GEORGIA.* 

LAWS,  JUBIBPRUDENOK,  UIUTIA,  EDUCATION,  BCHOOLS,  ITO. 

Wk  will  make  one  or  two  more  remarks  about  our  Supreme 
Court,  and  then  pass  on  to  another  subject.  One  great  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  this  judiciary  is,  that  it  has  to  be  holdon  in  so  many  dif- 
ferent places.  This  prevents  the  state  from  supplying  its  judges 
with  a  good  library,  and  thus  these  functionaries  are  dependent  upon 
the  libraries,  often  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory,  of  private  mem- 
bers of  the  bar,  for  consultation  and  reference.  Under  some  circum- 
stapccs,  it  might  be  more  convenient  to  parties  litigant  to  have  the 
courts  holden  in  several  different  places.  But  w^en  a  state,  like 
Georgia,  is  intersected  in  cverj'  portion  by  rail-roads,  already  built 
or  building,  and  the  facilities  of  access  to  the  capital  are  so  great,  it 
would  be  better  to  have  MiUedgeville  as  the  only  place  where  the 
court  should  hold  its  sessions;  and  thus,  at  that  place,  the  state 
could  concentrate,  for  the  benefit  of  this  tribunal,  a  good  public  law 
library,  which  would  conduce  much  to  the  ends  of  public  justice. 
An  excellent  feature  in  the  law  establishing  this  court  is,  that  every 
case  retumid  for  its  conf  idcralion  nius;t  be  dispcjstd  of  at  the  first 
term.  Business  dues  not,  therefore,  nccuniulatu  on  the  docket  from 
term  to  term,  and  partita  arc  not  subjected  to  those  long  delays 
which  too  often  disgraoo  our  l;i;^h(:r  tribunals. 

The  laws  of  Georgia  were  coin[)iIcd  by  Marbury  and  Crawford, 
from  its  earliest  seltlcincnt  as  a  British  proviiiee,  in  ITijS,  to  1800; 
ud  by  Augustus  S.  Clayton,  from  the  year  1800  to  the  year  1810. 
inclusive;  by  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  from  1810  to  1820,  and  by  WilHarn 
C.  Dawson,  from  1820  to  ISiJO.  inclusive. 


*  Continued  from  January  Numl)er,  ll?Sl,     We  kIirII  be  deligrhtcd  to  rcceiTe  luniUr 
p«pen  in  regard  to  each  of  tlic  Soutbcrn  nnd  Boutb-Wcttern  States.  -  [KuiTOR. 
17  VOL.   II. 
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Digests  of  these  lawshAve  been  made  by  Prince  and  Hotchkiss; 
and  an  Anulysis  of  the  SLatuten  of  Gtiorgtu,  nomitiled  by  HuweiJ 
Cobb,  Esq. 

Princt's  Digest  13  the  beat  book  on  the  Statute  I^aw  of  Georgia 

[that  there  is.     This  brings  the  statutes  down  only  as  far  an  ISST, 

'however.  Thirtei-'ri  yenrs  work  great  changes  in  the  laws  of  any 
country  in  the  middle  of  the  niiiotecnth  ctsntury.  and  therefore  now 
digests  have  been  required.  Howell  Cobb  and  William  Uot<:hki88 
av6  attempted  to  »upp)y  this  rec|ui!tiiion.  Cobb^s  Analysis  wc  eon- 
rider  a  pretty  good  book,  e«^pe<.-ially  as  it  contains  a  great  many 
forms  which  a1Ii)rd  nmtoriiil  asftisianee  to  the  young  practitioner. 

As  to  tlie  Digest  of  Hotohkiss,  were  it  printed  on  shuckH  instead 
oftWk  paper,  it  nii^ht  afford  good  pabulum  for  oxen  ;  but  surely  no 
one  would  l>e  silly  enoufih  to  suppose,  for  a  monieot,  that  this  hoick 
— not  klaa — hut  potch — in  its  present  state  of  rawness,  would  afford 
aliment  fur  the  mind  of  a  lawyer,  whose  legal  appetite  hud  beea 
whetted  by  aii  intense  soareh  after  some  obscure  Georgia  statute. 
The  book  bus  been  utterly  repudiated  by  the  profession,  and  is  umler 
perpetual  injunelion,  from  which  all  the  bWs  in  Ctiristendom  can 
never  relieve  It.  ft  is  consigued  to  the  tomb  of  the  CapuIeLs.  Jl«. 
qtiieicaf  in  par^  / 

The  o«>de  of  penal  laws  of  thi^Htate  was  enacted  in  1833,  and  wont 
into  operation  on  the  first  day  of  June,  1834.  Some  of  its  provisions 
have,  shiec  that  time,  been  amended,  and  other  seeiitms  added.  It 
superseded  the  code  of  1817.  The  frequent  substitution  of  one 
system  for  another — the  establishment  of  a  penitentiary,  and  t)ien  its 
immediate  abandonment — indieate  a  very  unsettled  ntato  of  the 
popular  mind  in  regard  to  the  different  plans.  In  1816  the  state 
abandoned  the  sanguinary  criminal  laws  which  bad  existed, and  adopted 
a  new  system  of  pains  and  penalties,  altogether  more  oonipatiblo 
with  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  belter  suited  to  the  odvatioed 
■tage  of  civilization.  The  discipline  of  a  btate  prison  was  then  but 
imperfectly  understood,  and  the  changes  it  effected  in  the  old  systeta, 
together  with  a  very  imperfect  execution  of  the  plan,  excited  a  decided 
distrust,  which  soon  presented  itself  in  open  opposition  to  it.  \hvt 
sixteen  ywirs  of  experience,  therefore,  it  gave  way  tf>  the  oame«t 
opposition  whifh  was  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  and  the  legislature  of 

Pl831  abniished  it.  The  state  was  thrown  back  upon  a  code  whirh  it 
had  repudi.'itvd,  and  criminal  justice  was  adntinistered  aeeord'ng  to 
laws  at  once  odious  to  humanity,  and  behind  the  intelligence  of  tfa« 
age.  But  this  condition  of  things  did  not  last,  'llic  change  was 
palpably  felt ;  public  opinion  again  reacted  in  its  favor :  a  reform 
was  demanded,  and  the  penitentiary  wa^  ajjain  rejstored.  But  the  old 
code,  with  its  flagrant  defects,  was  tband  inadequate  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  of  the  new  system,  and  accordingly  in  183S  the  legislature 
1  a  resolution  authorizing  the  Governor  to  appoint  a  committ«« 
three  persons  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  penitentiary  buildings, 
ligcst  a  system  of  laws  f<>r  its  organization,  and  revise  and  ainubd 

_hB  i»nal  laws  of  the  Atate.    'Hie  committee  appointed  by  Governor 
Itumpkius  were :  William  ScUey,  Joseph  H.  Lumpkiii  (now  one  of 


die  Supreme  Judges.)  and  Julm  A.  Culhbert ;  All  gentlemen  of 
eminent  leigal  attainments.  Tbuy  reported  lu  the  legislature  of  1838, 
aod  that  report  is  the  existing  code  of  pen&l  laws,  with  some  modifi- 
cstions  and  amendments.  This  system  has  beou  in  operation  sin<!« 
1834  ;  and  although  the  ttst  of  filleen  years  has  pointed  outdefecta, 
experience  has  suggested  no  better  mode  of  administeriug  the  crimi- 
Dsl  justice  of  the  state.  Some  of  its  penalties  are  severe — ^nec<*ssarily 
so^but  not  more  so  than  is  demanded  by  the  safety  of  the  state  and 
the  security  of  its  citizens.  None  of  its  provisions  are  sanguinary 
and  rniol ;  and  while  thoy  may  bo  ohjertioiiahlc  tc>  that  sort  of 
raiiatiolam  which  would  abolish  all  capital  puuishmcuts,  they  accord 
with  tho  principles  uf  justice,  and  come  up  to  the  enlightened 
humanity  of  the  age.  Its  sanctions  are  not  In  a  temper  of  wnton 
cruelty,  but  of  conservative  and  rofnrmiog  equity.  It  has  dispensed 
with  the  hideous  relics  of  barbarism — the  mutilating  knife,  the  brand 
«nd  the  post,  the  pillory  ami  the  scourge.  There  are  thirteen  crimea, 
which,  aocording  to  the  penal  code,  are  punished  capitally. 

'*  There  are,  no  doubt,  defects  in  the  code,  which  experience  will  sug^gest 
tod  which  time  will  rtrform.  The  experience  nf  every  year  ha«  resulted 
in  improvements  in  the  didptine  of  the  State  FriAon.  It  has,  after  yean 
of  pecuniary  «uibarras!imeut,  surmounted  ita  misfurtones,  and  now  gnstaiu 
itself  and  brings  a  small  revenue  to  the  state." 

Oar  author  next  takes  up  the  "  militia  system."     This  is  faroo, 
/brcf,  PAKCK !     Once  every  year  or  two  they  have  in  Georgia  wluU 
(hey  coll  a  militia  muster,  and  if  there  is  anythiug  on  earth  which  la 
truly  ludicrous,  and,  at  ifao  same  time,  disgraueful  and  contemptible, 
it  ia  one  of  these  "  musters.^^     Get  two  negroes,  one  with  a  reed  fife 
and  the  other  with  a  broken-headed  kettle-drum — then  parade  several 
■i«re  of  men,  boys  and  old   women,  helter-akeltcr  after  the  music, 
Willi  every  alt#mat43  personage  bawling  out :** Shoulder — Arms!" 
and  vou  will  have  some  idea  of  a  Gcoi^ia  musttr.'^ 
Tfce  miiitia  system  in  Georgia  is  synonymous  with  epithets  of  coft- 
(kpt  and  reproach.     "  It  should  be  repealed,"  is  upon  the  lipa  of 
very  one.     Yet  it  is  not  repealed.     A  desire,  and  wo  hope  we  may 
a  det«rm(nation,  to  oi^anizo  our  militia  and  encourage  volunteer 
Dmpanioa,  has  recently  sprung  up  amongst  our  people,    llicy  begin 
0    speak   of   establishing    armurics,   magazines,   arsenals,   cannon 
bandriea.  Au;.,  with  a  zeal  which  bespeaks  good  things.    Our  oldest, 
fVlaest,  and  most  prudent  men  are  recommending  this  thing,  and  the 
ligns  of  the  times  clearly  indicate  a  neoesdity  for  it.     Shall  we  not 
niie  for  armed  opposition  to  any  encroachment  upon  our  rights  t 
r«  may  as  well  speak  plainly.    Shall  wo  not  prepare  in  tim<7  of 
for  war,  if  war  should  come?     Shall  we  not  be  prepared  against 
time  when  al>o1ition  shall  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war  to  bathe  their 
>  in  oar  vitals  1     It  ia  high  time  we  were  looking  to  our  intcr- 


I     S*nbP  csrioiu  inreferrDce  lo  6«n-siii  uciio,  may  refer  to  no  srticlr   in    L'inj«troel'» 
I  *  8«argt«  Bccoea."  beaded  tbo   "  Militia  MnaUr,''  Tor  amanD<  ind  initnicuvo  drtaib 
•iih  cc^mrd  to  dni  sab|coL 


eats.  The  next  legislature,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  adopt  some 
policy  in  regard  to  our  military  system,  which  will  put  the  state  in 
a  position  to  defend  herself  in  these  perilous  times.  We  will  give 
what  our  author  says  about  our  *'  militia  tyatem." 

"  Tbo  militia  of  Georgia  are  orgauized  into  divisions,  brigades,  rcgi- 
mmiUi,  baUalioQS,  and  cnmpaoies.  Each  division  is  commanded  by  a 
mujur-general,  whose  Btaff  consists  of  ono  division  inspector  wiib  ihe  rank 
of  lieutenant  c'lJonol,  one  ([iiartRr-mastcT  and  two  aids,  with  the  rank  of 
major,  each.  Each  brittle  ia  commanded  by  a  brigailier-geriRral,  whose 
staff  c>asit>ts  of  a  brigade  inspector  with  the  rank  of  major,  a  brigade 
quarter-master,  and  an  aid'de-camji  with  the  rank  of  captain.  Each  regiment 
is  commanded  by  a  colonel,  who;t«  etatf  con^iists  of  a  qnarlcr-maj^tcr*  a 
pay-moAter,  an  adjutant  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  one  sargeon  and 
mate,  with  a  lieutenant- colonel  and  major,  a  eergeant -major,  quaner- 
master-sergeant,  and  a  drum  and  fife  major.  Each  company  couaisu  of 
one  captain,  a  first  and  second  lieutenant  and  ensign,  four  sergeants  and 
four  cnrporals,  a  drummer  and  fifcr.  and  siily-fnur  privates.  At  present 
there  arc  thirteen  divisions,  each  comnamled  by  a  major-general,  com- 
prising twenty-Hx  brigades  nnder  the  command  otbrigadier-generala.'* 

W«  will  merely  say  here,  thnt  although  this  looks  very  well  cm 
paper,  it  does  not,  in  reality,  exist.  Nut  one-half  of  tlie  offices  are 
fillctl,  and,  as  to  each  company's  containing  sixty-four  privates,  it  ia 
freipK-ntly  the  case  that  in  one  of  the  militia  captain's  districts  there 
are  not  oven  a  half-dozen  privates. 

On  the  subject  of  education,  Mr.  White  (;ives  an  extract  from  a 
"Discourse  delivered  before  the  Georgia  Historical  Society,  on  the 
12lh  day  of  February,  1845,  by  Dr.  Church,  President  of  the  Uoi- 
vorsity  of  Georgia."  We  will  givo  some  portion  of  thU  extract. 
Dr.  Church  well  says,  tliat  "  liad  wc  carried  out  the  views  of  bor 
early  patriots  and  tbe  framcrs  of  our  first  constitution,  Georgia 
would  now  have  o  svblom  of  ©ducation  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
that  of  any  state  in  tlie  Union."  Ttiis  is  true ;  but,  much  to  our 
shame,  we  have  not  carried  out  the  intentions  of  our  fathers.  StUl 
Georgia  has  done  much  for  the  cause  of  education  within  her  borders, 
and  will,  we  havo  no  Houbt^  do  much  more. 

"The  iirst  constitution  of  Gcorj^a  was  adopted  the  5th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1T77,  only  a  few  months  after  the  declaration  of  independence. 
The  54th  section  of  thla  constitution  declares,  "Schools  shall  b« 
erected  in  each  county,  and  supported  at  the  general  expense  of  the 
state.''  This  is  an  important  record  in  the  liistory  of  our  education. 
On  the  31st  of  July,  liS3,  the  le^&lature  appropriated  lOOO  acres  of 
land  lo  each  c<junty  for  sujiport  of  free  schools.  In  1784,  a  few 
monttis  after  tlic  ratification  of  tlie  treaty  of  peace  by  which  xjur 
national  indtipi'uUenoc  was  acknowledged,  the  legislature  ag^,  in 
aoasiou  at  Savantiuh,  passed  an  act  appropriating  40,000  acres  of 
land  for  llie  endowment  of  a  college  or  university.  This  act  com- 
mences with  the  reniurkablo  preimiUlc  :  "  Whereas  the  encotirago- 
mont  of  religion  luid  learning  ta  an  act  of  great  importanco  to  any 
community,  and  must  tend  to  the  prosperity  and  advantage  of  tM 
aame." 
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**fii  T785  the  charter  of  the  university  was  granted,  the  preamble 
I  to  which  wouM  do  honor  to  oiiy  legislature,  aiid  will  fltand  a  roonu- 
Inentto  the  wiadom  and  patriotism  of  those  who  framed  it  and 
'  those  who  adopted  itu" 

"  As  it  is  the  distinguishing  happiness  of  free  govomraenta  that 
civil  order  shouM  be  thejcsultofchuicc  and  not  of  necessity,  and  the 
I  common  Mishes  of  the  people  become  the  laws  of  the  land;  iheir 
tpiiblic  prosperity,  and  even  existence,  very  much  depend  upon  suit- 
fcbly  forming  the  miuds  and  morals  of  their  citizens.  When  tho 
I  nundft  of  the  people  in  general  arc  viciously  disp^fsed  and  unprinci- 
[pled,  and  their  conduct  disorderly,  a  free  government  will  be  attended 
f  «rith  greater  convulsions,  and  evils  more  horrid  than  the  wild,  uneul- 
mvattid  state  of  nature.  It  can  only  be  happy  where  the  public 
Fprinciples  and  opinions  are  properly  directed  and  their  manners 
I  regulated. 

"  This  is  an  influence  beyond  the  stretch  of  laws  and  punishments, 
land  can  be  claimed  only  by  religion  and  education.  It  should  thero- 
rfi>re  be  among  the  Brst  objects  of  those  who  wish  well  to  nationiU 
[prosperity,  to  encourage  and  support  tlic  principles  of  religion  and 
orility,  and  early  to  place  the  youth  under  Ine  forming  hand  of 
Itociety,  that  by  instruction  they  may  be  moulded  to  the  love  of 
[virtue  and  good  order.  Sending  them  abroad  to  other  oiiimtries  will 
tnot  answer  the  purpose  ;  is  too  humiliating  an  acknowledgment  of 
[tho  ignorance  or  inferiority  of  our  own,  and  will  always  be  the  cause 
I  of  such  great  foreign  attachments,  that  upon  principles  of  policy  it  b 
'nadmissible," 

"  In  17D2  an  act  was  passed  appropriating  one  thousand  pounds 
br  the  endowment  of  an  academy  in  each  county. 

"  In  1708  a  third  constitution  was  adopted.  TTie  13th  section  of 
be  4th  article  declares :  '  The  arts  and  sciences  shall  be  patronized 
1  one  or  more  seminaries  of  learning/ 

"In  1817  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  were  appropri- 
'  to  the  support  of  poor  schools.     In  1818,  every  tenth  and  one 
I'liuiidredth  lot  of  land  In  seven  new  counties  was  appropriated  to  the 
[ttuse  of  eiiucation ;  and  in  1821,  two  hundred  and  fihy  thousand 
dUots  were  set  apart  for  the  support  of  county  academies. 

^Georgia  has  often  been  represented  AS  more  inattentive  to  the 
at  interests  of  education  tlian  almost  any  other  sta!**  in  the  Union 
stulcmcnt  which  does  great  injustice  to  our  citizens.     A  correct 
bistor}'  of  our  stiite  will  show,  tliat  those  who  have  preceded  us  have 
'one  much  for  the  cause  of  education.     A  full  statement  of  all  which 
been  given  by  tho  citizens  of  the  state,  would  doubtless  surprise 
ny.     I  cflnnol  at  this  time  give  a  hi*itory  of  what  has  been  done 
our  citizens  in  tho  cause  of  education.    A  tp:w  instances,  however, 
jriU  he  sufficient  to  sustain  me  in  the  remark,  that  we  have  not  bi^en 
regardleaa  of  the  interests  of  pur  education  as  many  sup- 
number  of  our  uoadomies  have  respectable,  and  some  of 
em  very   ample  endowments :  the  result  of  both  Icgialalivo  aid 
f«ri  private  liberality.    Meson  Academy,  at  Lexington,  Oglethorpe 
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oouDty,  received  from  ten  to  fiA-ecn  thousand  dollars — •  permAnmt 
endowment  from  the  individual  whose  name  it  be&ra.  Tba  Uurke 
Countif  Academy  has  a  permanent  fund  of  more  than  seven  thousand 
dollars,  and  within  a  few  years  the  citizens  of  this  county  havo  given 
to  other  institutions  probably  over  $20,000.  The  Richmond  Acad- 
emy has  buildings,  and  library,  and  apparatus  worth  prububly  $30,- 
000 — an  annuity  from  real  estate  amounting  to  $1,000,  and  bank 
stock  to  the  amount  of  $11^,000,  bi-sides  lands,  which  are  rapidly 
inoreosiug  in  value. 

"  Here^  nUo,  ia  a  Medical  Collide,  endowed  hf  the  state  to  tfaa 
amount  of,  perhaps^  $35,000,  and  possessing  bnildings,  apparatiia, 
library*,  and  the  usual  means  for  conducting  sueh  uii  institution, 
to  the  amount  of  $50,000.  This  institution  is  now  well  cstabliahed^ 
and  jostly  meriting,  and  largely  receiving,  the  p.ilrunugB  of  the  state 
and  other  states.  The  Chatham  Academy  has  large  aud  valuoLilu 
buildings,  and  funds  sufRciont  ttt  sustain  an  institution  of  superior 
character.  In  the  village  of  Washington  there  ia^  bc^idos  the  Male 
Academy,  which  1ms  always  been  well  sustiiined,  a  Female  Institute 
of  very  nigh  character ;  for  the  esUiblishmcnt  of  which  the  cilirena 
of  that  county  have  come  forward  with  liberal  subscription  a.  They 
have  a  beautiful  builJiiig  and  library,  and  apparatus  sufHcient  to  ren- 
der it  an  institution  of  high  order,  lu  La  Grange,  Troup  county,  art 
academics,  both  male  and  female,  upon  which  the  inhabitants  of  that 
village  and  county  have  expended  large  sums,  and  where  hundreds 
of  both  sexes  have,  for  years,  enjoyed  superior  advantages  for  in> 
stniotion.  No  one  can  visit  theac,  and  many  other  Acadcmlos  and 
High  Schools,  which  are  found  in  all  our  older  and  thickly-settled 
oountie^,  without  seeing  that  a  large  amount  bos  been  expended  by 
our  eitizen»  fur  purpuses  of  education.  The  Alontpelier  Institute, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Georgia,  haa«  proba- 
bly, cost  $20,000  in  its  establishment.  One  individual  gave  $10,000. 
The  Female  Odiege  at  Maoon  has,  probably,  cost  not  less  than 
$70,000.  Fur  the  estAblishmeiit  and  endowment  of  Emory  Collegs 
there  have  been  raised  between  $80,000  and  $100,000.  For  the 
establisnment  and  endowment  of  Oglethorpe  University,  between 
$80,000  ond  $100,000,  For  the  estahlishrnont  and  endowniont  of 
Mercer  University  and  a  Thtiologieal  Seminary,  between  fill. '>0,000 
and  $200,000  have  been  given. 

'*The  eiti/ens  of  Georgia  have  given  to  the  Theol<^ica1  Scrninary 
at  Columbia,  S.  C,  about  800,000;  to  Randolph,  Mact.n  College, 
N.  a,  $10,000;  to  the  Columbian  College,  D.  C^  $25,000;  to  " 
TheolngicAl  Seminary  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  S25,000;  to  the  Tfc 
gicftl  Seminary  at  Aiidover,  Mass.,  a  considerable  amount — ho 
niudi  I  am  unable  to  say,  as  I  have  received  no  answer  to  an  inquiry 
touching  that  subject,  which  I  addressed  to  one  of  its  profc<e 
I  know  that  Mr.  John  Whitehead,  of  Burke  county,  gave  #2,S 
We  have  here,  for  the  purpose  of  estAbUshing  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, private  subscriptions,  by  the  citizens  of  Georgia,  and  that  witliin 
a  few  years,  to  the  amount  of  more  than  $r>00,000. 

^  I  have  mentioned  only  a  smoU  port  which  has  been  given  ibr 
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this  purpose  in  the  fttatc.  Our  people  are  not,  they  never  have  been, 
ngardlew  of  ihiH  suitject ;  but  front  our  pet-uliur  situation  we  have, 
thus  far,  Tailed  to  unite  mid  ouiict^ntrate  tho  action  of  our  whole 
people,  'rUcy  have  the  ability  and  the  disposition  to  spread  the 
light  of  knuwledfrc  ovqt  our  state.  Let  thcjn  b«  properly  cn]ij;;ht- 
ened,  and  they  will  come  forth  with  an  ener^  which  will  ovorcome 
all  obstacles.  That  our  UDivorsity  has  not  accomplished  more,  is, 
Dndoubtedly,  a  souroc  of  regret  to  every  friend  of  knowledge ;  that 
it  has  Qccomplisbcd  as  much  as  it  has,  is,  perhaps,  a  cause  of  rejoic- 
ing to  all  its  friends.  It  will  not  be  denied  by  any  one.  ihut  thia  in- 
•titultou  has  been  gradiiAlly  advancing  in  u^ietiilnes;^  since  it8  lunda 
hare  been  sufticient  to  sustain  the  expense*)  necessarily  Incident  to  a 
respectable  college.  Ilieao  expenses  are  much  larger  tlmn  many, 
who  have  had  no  experience  In  the  nianngement  of  hucIi  infititutiona, 
apprehend. 

**  The  L'niverBity  of  Georgia  had  for  on  endowment  40.000  acres 
of  land,  located  by  the  suryeyors  in  what  are  now  Hancock,  Greene^ 
Oglethorpe,  Oark,  Jackson,  tranklin,  and  in  the  fork  of  Tuj^aloanil 
St^ueca  Hiverft.  By  the  treaty  of  Beaufort,  Uio  last  tract  was  lout 
by  fallinji:  within  the  8t«te  of  Siiulh  Oirolina.  'Ibus  ©5,000  acres, 
equal  in  .value  to  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  endowmeut  of  the 
I'niversity,  were  M-hoUy  lost.  The  remaining  landn  were  long  un- 
Kslpuble,  and  could  not  bo  rented  for  any  valuable  consideration. 
Tlie  country  was  new,  and  land  abundant  and  cheap — much,  even  of 
a  good  quality,  could  be  obtained  by  merely  surveying  it,  and  pay- 
ing  the  fees  for  granting.  The  lanHc,  therefore,  of  the  University, 
could  not  be  made  available  for  any  valuable  purpose,  and  the  trufi< 
tecs  vrcre  unable  to  commence  the  institution.  None  of  the  lands 
belooging  to  the  University  were  sold  until  ISO.%  and  then  only  a 
»fnaJl  portion,  and  at  a  low  price.  Most  of  them  remained  unsold 
and  unproductive  till  I81t>,  when  they  were  noorly  all  sold,  and 
#100,000  vested  in  bank,  as  a  pernionent  fund  for  the  support  of 
the  inutitution.  Tlie  IfgiHiature,  in  consideration  of  the  largo 
amount  of  bondn  for  these  lands,  over  llw-  $100,000,  guarfuiteod  that 
ihia  pernianeiit  I'und  should  yield  annually  eight  per  cent. 

'*  The  oi>lU'gc  was  nearly  wuspcnded  from  l&lt5  to  181ft,  and,  by  aid 
of  the  surplus  fund.s,  during  Chi?  [x^riod,  the  debts  of  the  institution 
were  paid,  the  buildings  re|>aired,  the  email  library  inercofted,  ami 
tha  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus  greatly  enlarged.  From 
this  period  the  institution  began  to  assume  a  rcfipcctuble  stand  ;  its 
Btudeuta  increased — the  Board  obtained  the  services  of  a  reflpcctabla 
number  of  ofBcers,  and  continually  enlarged  the  library  and  ap- 
paratu-s. 

"The  first  Commeneemejit  was  on  Thurwlay,  the  Slst  May,  1804. 
The  exercises  were  held  under  an  arbor,  erected  in  tlie  campus ;  the 
ntmiber  of  graduati^  was  nine.  Of  these,  four  are  n<)W  living,  viz. : 
Col.  GiliHon  (lark,  Gen.  Jeptha  V.  Harris,  C-ol.  Wm.  II.  .laekaon. 
and  Jarnes  Jackson,  at  present  a  ProfcFsor  of  f,'hemi»try  and  Natural 
History  in  the  University.  The  Hon.  AuguslnH  S.  Clayton,  one  of 
Us  most  untiring  txiend^ \o  the  day  of  his  death,  Mas  also  a  member 
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of  tiiis  class.  Thomas  Irwin,  Jarcd  irwio,  Kobort  Rutherford,  and 
Williiiin  Williumsun,  were  the  four  rcm:iiniitg  members.  The 
whole  number  of  graduates  is  5S3,  among  whom  arc  fuund  a  large 
number  of  our  mobt  useful  and  distinguished  citizens. 

"The  University  has  buildings  whieli  have  cost  perhaps  $75,000  or 
180.000.  It  has  a  very  extensive  and  complete  philosophical  appa- 
ratus, a  good  chemical  laboratory,  a  large  mineral  cabinet,  and  a  very 
neat  botanic  gardoii.  These  have  cost  at  least  20,000  dollars.  The 
two  literary  societies  have  libraries  amounting  to  about  5,000  vo- 
lumes. I'he  officers  of  the  University  are  now  a  president,  six  pro- 
fessors and  two  tutors.  Considering  all  the  eireumstances,  may  it 
not  be  said  that  its  trustees  have  done  much ;  that  they  have  not  be- 
trayed  their  trust ;  and  that  though  the  state  may  not  have  done  ac 
much  as  many  friends  of  learning  could  desire,  she  lias  dune  more 
than  many  apprehend — more  than  many  states  which  are  supposed 
to  have  been  very  liberal  in  their  endowment  and  8up[)ort  of  semi- 
naries of  learning.  It  h  true  that  the  citizens  of  the  state,  as  indivi. 
duals,  have  given  but  little  to  the  institution.  It  has  not  been  the 
recipient  of  sucJi  legacies  and  donations  as  have  been  liestowed  upon 
Iho  older  colleges.  IJut  may  nat  the  liberality  of  our  oitizona,  which 
has  been  so  free  towards  other  and  private  seminaries,  be  yet  turned 
towards  this  I  And  since  so  much  has  been  done  by  the  trustees  to 
carry  out  the  designs  of  its  enlightened  and  patriotic  founders,  may 
we  not  reasonably  suppose  that  the  state  hereal^r  will  appropriate 
to  it  what«-ver  may  be  nece^ssary  to  place  it  by  the  side  of  the  most 
favored  and  useful  collt^ea  in  the  land  !" 

There  arc  in  Georgia  four  mule  colleges  for  scholastic  education,  and 
then  there  isthc  Medical  College  besides.  Franklin  College,  localml  in 
A  thcns,  Clark  county,  is  the  state  institution,  and  the  most 'respectable 
site  of  learning  in  the  state.  Much  is  siiid  of  it  in  the  extract  al- 
ready given  from  the  address  of  Dr.  Church,  the  amiable  and  ao- 
oomptisbed  president. 

*'  The  nlmnieter  of  Dr.  Church  is  ao  favorably  known  to  the  people 
of  Georgia,  that  it  is  almost  su[>cr6uous  to  say  anything  in  relation 
to  him.  With  a  mind  riehly  furnished  with  the  stores  of  learning — 
with  manncra  proverbially  captivating — with  uncommon  kindlier  nf 
dis]>osilion,  and  with  the  prudence  and  6miness  requisite  to  bo  pos- 
sosaed  by  those  to  whom  the  people  of  Georgia  commit  the  educa- 
tion of  their  sons,  ui  a  period  the  most  critical  in  the  life  of  youth, 
Br.  Church  has  every  qualification  for  tlie  exalted  position  which  he 
has  long  filled. 

Associated  with  him  are  seven  Professors,  viz. : — 

James  Jackson.  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Natural  History  and  Modern  Lan- 
ganffeB;  app^Vrnted  in  1823. 

Jnmes  P.  VVaddel,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages,  a  son  of 
Dr.  Mo*cs  Waclilpj;  aprvjinted  in  1836. 

C-hsrlp-s  F.  McKay.  A.  M..  Profeswr  of  Muthemaiics,  Astronomy  and 
Civil  Engineering;  appointed  in  1836.  
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John  Le  Contp,  M,  D.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  ChemUlry ; 
ippnioted  in  1H46. 

Hon.  Joseph  Henrv  Lumpkin,  Professor  of  Lsw ;   np[Hiinted  in  1847. 

N".  H.  Wood,  A.  'M.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Mathematics;  appointed 
in  1848. 

The  Rev.  William  J.  Brantley,  A.  M.,  Profesaor  of  BcUea  Lettres 
Oratiiry  and  History  ;  appointed  in  1848. 

M.  C.  Fahon*  A.  M.,  Tutor  in  Anctent  Langnagea  ;  sppoialed  in  1647. 

Tlie  University  is  now  in  a  state  of  f^reat  prosperity.  Tlie  Dumber 
of  students,  aooordiiig  to  the  last  catalc^ue,  was  ona  hundred  and 
ftnty. 

The  resources  of  the  University  are  100,000  dollars  in  stock  of  the 
Bank  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  about  fifteen  hundred  dollars  in 
other  stocks,  together  with  the  proceeds  of  the  tuition  of  etudents, 
and  a  aninll  amount  of  town  lots.     Tlie  buildings  are  : — 

Two  three-story,  120  by  45  feet,  for  lodging-rooms  for  students ; 
a  philosofrhioal  hall  and  chemical  laboratory,  a  ohapel,  a  library  and 
cabinet,  president's  house,  and  three  houses  for  the  professors.  TTie 
library  contains  between  eight  and  nine  thousand  volumes.  The 
philosophical  apparatus  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  complete  in 
the  country  ;  the  chemical  laboratory  is  ample  ;  the  cabinet  ofmine- 
ralfl  large,  and  the  botanic  garden  in  jjood  order. 

The  ccdlcge  has  (ortv-lour  acres  of  ground  on  which  the  buildings 
are  erected,  and  which  is  set  apart  by  the  legislature  of  the  stata 
for  that  purpose,  aud  can  never  oe  diminished. 

C<*nnectcd  with  the  college  are  two  societies.  Each  has  a  vary 
neat  and  convenient  hall,  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  soeiety,  and 
oosting  about  $^4,000  each.  The  librar)'  of  each  of  these  aaaociations 
contains  between  two  and  three  thou^^and  volumes, 

Mercer  University,  a  sentarian  college  under  the  control  of  the 
Bofitists,  was  called  atXar  the  Hev.  Jesse  Mercer,  a  man  of  some  ta- 
lent  and  a  good  deal  of  zeal  and  energy  for  his  day  and  gencralinn. 
Thii  institution  has  funds  to  the  amount  of  ^138,200,  besides  valu- 
able buildings  and  an  extensive  tract  of  land.  It  is  indebted  jirin- 
cipttlly  lo  lilr.  Mercer  for  its  endowment,  and  lieiice  its  name.  It  is 
»ituat4Ml  in  a  very  pretty  Uttle  village  called  Ponfield,  Greene  coun- 
ty, railed  after  Mr.  Josiah  Penfield  of  Savannah,  who  bequeathed  to 
the  Baptist  Convention  of  Georgia  |2,500  to  aid  in  the  education  of 
poor  yonnp  men  preparing  for  the  ministry.  Other  funds  were  ob- 
tained, and  in  W'iS  was  established  a  literary  and  theological  insti- 
tution, with  a  department  tor  manual  labor.  'In  1838  it  received  a 
charter  from  the  lcgi?il.'iturc  under  the  name  of  Mercer  University, 
tn  1845  the  manual  labor  department  was  dropped,  and  (he  present 
cour»e  of  theological  instruction  adopted.  The  library  of  this  college 
«»ntainB  9,000  volumes.  Additions  arc  occasionally  being  made  to 
thft  appamiu<3.  Vnlnahle  libraries  are  possessed  by  the  two  literary 
loeJi'tirs.  There  are  six  profossoi'sbips  in  this  college.  The  KfV. 
Mr.  Dugg,  Fri'.sident,  fills  one,  and  In  addition  to  him  there  arc  five 
other  pppfciwor*!.  From  the  catalogue  before  our  author,  it  appeared 
tku  there  were  in  attendance  upon  this  institution  120  students. 
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Oglethorpe  University  is  another  sectarian  college  under  the  oon- 
trol  of  the  Presbyterians,  situated  at  Midway,  near  Milledgeville,  ia 
Baldwin  county.  The  Synod  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  has  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  affairs  of  this  seminary.  The  President 
is  the  Rev.  Samuel  K.  Talmagc,  a  most  worthy  and  intelligent  man, 
well  fttted  to  superintend  the  education  of  youth.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  Princeton  College,  and  was  elected  to  his  present  post  in  1841. 
There  are  four  professors  and  one  rector  of  the  preparatory  school 
The  usual  buildings,  societies,  libraries  and  apparatus,  are  connected 
with  this  institution. 

A  third  sectarian  college  in  Georgia  is  that  of  the  Methodists,  situated 
in  Oxford,  a  little  village  in  Newton  county.  It  was  founded  in  1887, 
and  was  called  after  Bishop  Emory  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  The  Rev.  Ignatius  Few,  LL.  D.,  was  the  first  president; 
then  Judge  Longstreet — that  wonderful  man,  author  of  "  Georgia 
Scenes" — succeeded,  and  was  president  ten  years.  In  1848  he  WM 
called  to  a  coUe-ge  in  Mississippi,  over  which  he  now  presiOM. 
Should  he  see  this,  it  bears  to  him  the  best  wishes  of  an  old  pupfl, 
Dr.  George  Pierce  is  now  the  president.  There  are  five  professorship*, 
one  filled  by  the  president.  The  usual  number  of  students  in  attend- 
ance is  about  120.  Connected  with  the  institution  is  a  preparatory 
department. 


ART.  II.-SUGAR.' 

U.    BOUSSEAU'S    PROCESS    OF    UAMUFACTDItX. 

The  Academy  having  devolved  upon  us  the  examination  of  a 
memoir  upon  the  manu&cture  of  sugar,  presented  by  M.  Rousseau, 
at  the  meeting  of  July  29th,  1850,  we  respectfully  submit  the  follow- 
ing report : 

New  processes  designed  to  improve  the  extraction  of  sugar 
always  excite  a  lively  interest.  Tlii  ■  U  due  to  the  fact,  that  the  sugar 
industry,  alike  agricultural  and  manuffuturing,  tends  to  increase  the 
products  of  the  soil  of  France  ;  it  developes  labor,  and  diffuses  use- 
ful mechanical  and  chemical  ideas,  within  our  territory  ;  and  it  con- 
cerns the  principal  production  of  our  colonies. 

The  importance  of  the  manufacture  of  sugar  is  great,  also,  if 
measured  by  the  increasing  extent  of  the  demand  f<tr  that  article  ;  our 
home  market  absorbs  annually  about  120  millions  of  kilogrammes; 
and  must,  without  doubt,  soon  require  much  more.  The  con- 
sumption may  indeed  even  be  tripled  in  France,  if  we  judge  by  the 


•  Report  to  th»  Acadcmji  of  Bciences,  PariB,  October  1 4th,  18riO,upoD  a  metnoir  of  It. 
KoaiBean,  relative  to  the  irmnufacture  uf  aa^r,  b;  a  committee  eompo<ie(l  of  MM.  Ca- 
nard, BouKaingault  and  Faycn.  Translated  anU  coniniuDicateJ  by  11.  S.  McCoUobi  ProC«f 
Nil  Philo*.,  io  the  College  of  New-Jeney,  at  Frinreton,  frc. 
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pfogrcaa  thereof  nmong  some  of  our  iK-ighbors.*  All  means  of  ren- 
dering tliti  operntiuDs  more  perfucl,  aud  thu  products  more  pure, 
further  this  onil. 

During  the  last  forty  years,  our  nklllful  ratinufacturers,  ut  the  cost 
of  pera4'vering,  varied  and  expensive  experimental,  have  introduced 
remarkable  iinprovernciits  in  our  suc»r  fattoriea  and  rcfmcriea.  Yet 
theni  still  remain  problems  to  bo  solved,  and  progress  to  be  made 
in  France,  and  much  more  in  our  colonics;  ror  on  an  average,  but 
0.6  of  the  sugar  in  the  beet  is  obtained ;  and  scarcely  0.4  of  the 
quantity  (almost  double,  however)  of  that  in  the  cane.  The  cxperi- 
luental  lubors  of  our  manufacturing  chemists  are  at  this  moment  more 
acliv«  than  ever,  and  wo  may  hope  that  the  yield  upon  a  lai^e  scale 
will  shortly  approximate  closely  to  the  limits  assigned  by  soieucc. 

Among  the  circumRtances  which  constitute  grave  obstacles  to  the 
realization  ot'the  maximum  result,  we  must  certainly  reckon  the  very 
complicated  oompoHition  of  the  juice  of  the  beet  and  of  the  sugar- 
cane; a  composiiioii  unstable,  and  variable  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  aoil,  climate  and  season. 

The  BubRtances  which  engender  fermentation,  and  develop  colored 
or  viscous  matter,  often  cause  destruction  of  sugar,  and  lead  to  a 
complication  of  phenomena  very  unfavorable  fi->r  its  extraction.  A 
large  number  of  reagents  have  beta  tried,  either  in  laboratories  ur  in 
sugar-houses,  for  separating  these  injurious  substances ;  but  only  two 
have  remained  in  practical  use :  slaked  lime,  which  renders  insoluble 
larerat  albuminous  and  pectio  substances,  and  bone-black,  which 
removes  an  excess  of  lime,  part  of  the  coloring,  and  other  foreign 
matters. 

In  181 1,  M.  Bamiet,  chief  of  the  chemical  works  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  rocommended,  in  a  note  inserted  in  the  Monitenr^  the  use 
of  carbonic  acid  to  precipitate  limo  from  bcct-juicc,  defecated,  as 
usual,  witli  about  3  of  lime  for  1000  of  juice.  Subsequently,  M. 
Baudrimont  tried,  on  a  large  scale,  its  application  to  the  purpose. 

In  ISSa,  M.  Kuhlman,  of  Lille,  supposing  that,  in  the  ordiiiory 
defecation,  all  the  nitrogenous  malLerof  the  juice  is  precipitated,  but 
that  there  ia  always  combination  uf  sugar  with  the  lime,  proppsed  to 
«6eet  the  separation  of  the  lime  by  means  wliicli  appeared  to  him 
more  prompt  and  economiiuil  than  Uie  use  of  bone-black  :  to  wit,  the 
injection  of  carbonic  acid  gas  into  beet-juice,  afler  the  usual 
dcfi-cution. 

Afi:*!n,  in  1838,  M.  Kuhlman,  considering  the  oxperimentfl  of  M. 
P«louxe  upon  the  persistence  of  the  properties  of  sugar  when  disen- 
gaged from  its  combination  with  lime,  admitting  also  that  lime  pre- 
vnta  the  absorption  of  oxygen  in  dcfctcatcd  juice,  declared  that  a 
|Mt>ce«a  of  manufacture  might  be  founded  upon  this  conservative 
t-ri.perty  of  sugar,  regardless  of  any  influence  of  lime  during  the 
work ;  that  consequently,  it  would  be  well  to  subject  the  sugar  com- 


*TW  rmHumption  \n  Englanil  tnA  BcolUnJ  u  in  Viliiifi.per  inr)ivi(laAl,or  4|  titnfw 
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bined  with  lime  to  the  greater  part  of  the  operations  requisite  for  its 
oxtr.iciioD :  and  that,  by  operatiug  in  this  maunor,  the  bone-black 
would  be  economized,  and  the  work  facilitated. 

Trials  were  made  in  accordance  with  these  views :  the  juice  waa 
boiled  with  an  excess  (15  per  1000)  of  lime,  without  complete  sepft. 
ration  of  the  feculencies.  And  the  precipitation  of  the  lime  oy 
carbonic  ac:id  waa  performed,  aEler  this  ebullition  or  partial  evapo- 
ration, and  at  the  temperature  of  25  to  30  dt^rees  (ccntigraue) 
only. 

If  the  results,  obtained  bjsuch  means  in  the  laboratory,  appeared 
Oivorable,  thoy  could  not,  however,  be  realized  on  a  large  scale : 
DO  &ctory  in  France  adopted  ft  mode  of  working  founded,  on  a  like 
basis. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  question  when,  towards  the  close  of 
1848,  M.  Rousseau  undertook  L^  Hhow,  on  a  large  scale,  a  process  of 
extraction  of  sugar,  of  which  he  had  determined,  by  long  investigaiion, 
the  principal  wnditions  of  success, — conditions  verj*  different,  as  we 
shall  show,  from  those  which  had  previously  failed. 

He  rcpcatiid  his  experiments  upon  small  quiuititicji  of  juice,  in  the 
presence  of  M.  Call,  one  of  our  most  skillftil  constructors  of  sugar 
ajjpuralus,  and  of  M.  I..eguime,  an  expfricuoed  sugar  mauui'ucturer. 

These  gentlemen  beoame  convinced  that  the  new  process  would 
be  advautageouii ;  they  therefore  put  it  into  practice,  and  obtained 
favorable  results  from  the  first. 

The  iiictliod  of  M.  Rousseau  requires:  1st,  the  use  of  a  certain  ex- 
cess of  lime,  at  a  determined  temperature  ;  2d,  the  separation  of  the 
scum,  and  of  the  precipitatod  flubnlanccs ;  ^d,  the  immediate  elimina- 
tion of  the  lime  united  with  the  sugar;  4th,  filtration  through  granular 
bone-black ;  5th,  rapid  evafKjratiou,  cryi^tallization  and  draining,  in 
the  usual  manner. 

If  it  has  been  supposed  that  this  proecsa  is  but  the  revival  of  that 
indicated  in  1833,  or  in  1838,  though  these  invariably  failed,  while 
the  new  pruwss  is  entirely  successful ;  a  more  attentive  considenb* 
tion  will  render  evident  the  fundamental  differences  between  them. 

M.  Rousseau  explains  ii|  his  memoir  the  cimracteristic  features 
which  distinguish  hts  pro(^i.ss  from  the  methods  previously  proposed, 
and  wo  must  say,  that  the  experiments  tried  by  us  to  verify  Uic  facta 
aimounced  by  him, establish  those  fact.<t  and  the  views  deduced  from 
them. 

By  setting  forth  the  causes  of  failure  of  the  first  methods,  and  the 
necessary  conditions  wiuch  have  assured  the  success  of  the  new,  the 
difference  between  them  may,  we  think,  be  clearly  defmed. 

Tlie  first  mode  indicated  by  the  predecessors  of  M.  liousseau,  had 
evidently  for  its  object  and  result,  the  separation  of  the  lime  aller 
ordinary  defecation ;  or  the  substitution,  in  this  respect,  of  carbonio 
acid  for  bone-black.  But  it  will  be  ]>f  nxiveiJ  that  this  substitution 
would  not  be  eflieient,  because  it  fumisht's  no  equivalent  for  the 
purifying  and  decolorizing  properties  of  the  miiinal  charcoal. 

The  scc-ond  mode  was  inapplicable  industrially,  for  it  offered  seve- 
ral grave  inconveniences  without  compensation. 
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Indeed:  1st.  Tlie  incomplete  defecation  left  in  the  turbid  juico 
organic  substances,  which  the  carbonic  add  finally  sol  froe  to  act 
upon  the  sugar,  by  disengogiug  them  from  their  combination  with 
the  liinc. 

3d.  The  juice  or  ayrup  containing  sacvharates  of  lime,  potash  and 
soda^  even  if  limpid,  could  not  bo  evaporated  either  as  quickly,  or 
as  caailv,  a^  solutions  of  sugar  isolated  from  such  combinations. 

3d.  The  tcihperuturc  of  ebullition,  evidently  higher  and  more  pro- 
longedf  would,  concurrently  with  a  Btrong  alkaline  reaction,  produce 
a  thorough  alteration  of  sevcrfti  ternary  nitrogenous  substanci^s  ;  this 
alteration  manifested  itst>tf  by  the  disengagement  of  ammoniacal 
vapors,  and  by  the  devclopnu-iit  of  a  strong  odor  and  a  browu  eoloro- 
tion ;  and  even  supposing  the  sugar  to  have  remained  unchanged,  its 
extraction  was  rendered  more  difficult. 

4th.  Under  such  circurnstancefl,  the  carbonic  acid  used  to  saturat-6 
the  lime  might  arrest  the  progress  of  the  evil,  but  it  could  not 
remedy  the  alterations  produced. 

We  wi!l  now  show  that  the  eonditiona  combined  in  the  method  of 
M.  Rou»Heau  are  quite  dllTerent,  and  tliat  they  rest  upon  new  experi- 
mental ubservntions. 

M.  Rou<<sc'uu  performs  the  defecation  with  a  quantity  of  lime  so 
larffo,*  that  not  only  the  substances  which  have  a  greater  affinity  for 
it  tlian  sugar  ban,  but  also  those  which  have  even  a  less  afTinity,  and 
consequently  the  sugar  itself,  can  combine  therewith. 

The  ri'5ult  is,  that  the  saccharate  of  limo  remains  in  solution, 
while  the  foreign  substances  are  separated  in  greater  proportion  than 
by  the  ordinary  mode  of  defecation. 

The  experiments  which  we  have  tried  upon  Oie  products  precipi- 
tated by  graduated  doses  of  lime,  have  frhown  that  several  diflerent 
dmiiie  compounds  may  thus  lie  successively  separated  from  the  juice. 

The  essential  conditions  of  the  new  mode  of  defecation  consist  in 
pouring  a  strong  emulsion  of  slaked  lime  into  the  bcct-iuice,  heated 
preparatorily  to  about  55  degrees  centigrade  (iaO°  I'ahr.)  The 
temperature  is  elevated,  while  the  coa^lation  at  the  same  time 
becomes  more  marked ;  and  as  soon  as  the  thermometer  indicates  80 
a  90  degrees  cent.  (175°  a  195°  Fahr),  but  especially  before  ebul- 
lition commences,  tne  healing  is  arrested  by  t-hutting  the  cock  which 
admits  the  steam. f 

The  liquor  is  then  drawn  off,  and  flocculent  matter  in  suspension  is 
all  carefully  separated  from  it.  by  filtration. 

The  filtered  juice  flows  directly  into  a  steam-pan  with  a  double 
bottom,  in  which  the  saturation  of  the  lime  by  carbonic  add  at  ouce 
prococds. 

"  If  -  R<DU*iM<tu  haa  obvcrreH  two  «t«tf  s  nf  cnrnbinminn  o(  iugnrwiUilime>;  the  com 
pmad,  wbicli  liiA  nuirc  of  the  bftM,  can  yield  •  pontoti  thereof  lo  tbo  foreign  aubauuiceft  lo 
DB  preapttoted. 

t  Om  of  tb«  priortpiil  in^i  of  ■  perfect  defe^atioit  hv  t)il«  nroceti,  is  lltc  decolonrir>a 
flSri  dkrificatiao  nf  till  liquid;  the  daimof  lisiffuvMcD  prootico  theie  clTFCt*,  triple  ur 
qudntpla  of  thottr  ucuallvitupUnrpd,  u«  greitcraa  ihe  Acuon  ulvancc*,  •oibKttbcjr  uiual 
•mi  MNiMtiine*  be  doubled  luwurds  the  clotc  of  Oto  work,  that  is  to  laj,  three  months 
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i  viscidity  disappeare 
the  decomposition  of  the  sacchurutcs,  the  syrup,  becoming  niore  fluid, 
allows  the  g&A  to  GtH^upo  as  freely  an  thtuugu  water.  'Hu!*  chiutgo 
guides  the  workmaD,  who  arr<!sls,  at  the  proper  mooicnl,  the  iiisuf* 
flotion  of  the  gaa. 

Opening  then  the  steam^cock,  the  liquid  is  heated  by  means  of  the 
double  bottom,  so  an  to  produce  ebullition,  which  is  kept  up  for 
several  minutes,  in  oider  to  drive  oil' the  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  and 
complete  the  precipitation  of  the  carbonate  of  lime. 

The  iic]uor  ia  then  poured  upon  a  filter  of  granular  bone-black, 
without  waiting  for  the  subsidence  of  the  carbonate  of  lime,  for  thitt 
crystalline  carbonate  causes  no  trouble  in  the  liltration. 

It  is  evident  that  tlie  soda  and  potash  remain  dissolved  as  car* 
bonatos;  the  alkalinity  of  which  reacts  upon  the  nitrogenous  and 
oilier  organic  substances,  and  produces  the  unfavorable  eflects  ineo- 
tjoued  above.  M.  Kouiuteau  has  got  rid  uf  this  cause  of  alteration 
almost  wholly,  by  the  addition  of  ammonia  towards  the  end  of  the 
innulHation  of  carbonio  noid.  C^irbonat'C  of  ammonia  is  formed, 
which,  being  immediately  decomposed  by  the  oi^onic  calcareous 
salts,  allows  the  ammonia  to  C8oa[>e  and  carbonate  of  lime  to  be 
formed  ;  the  organic  acids,  uniting  with  the  soda  and  potash,  destroy 
nearly  all  nlknliriity. 

The  Huocecding  operations,  namely,  evaporation,  second  filtration 
through  bone  black,  and  concentration,  are  performed  as  ordinarily  ; 
only  they  are  more  prompt  and  easy;  for  the  byrups,  less  viscid, 
better  freed  of  calcareous  compound;*,  and  less  colored,  no  long«?T 
froth  in  boiling,  evaporate  more  rapidly  and  at  a  lower  temperature, 
cause  no  inerustotions  in  the  boilers,  and  require  scarcely  two-thirds 
of  the  quantity  of  bone  black  usually  employed. 

The  successive  crystallizations  of  second,  third,  fourth  and  6flh  pro 
ducts  are  less  embarrassed,  and  extend  to  syrups  which  heretofore 
have  passed  to  the  molu£scs,  yicHing  sugar  easy  to  drain,  and  puriiy 
by  ]ii|Uoi-ing  in  rotary  apparatus. 

lu  view  of  these  facts,  may  we  not  conclude  that  the  new  process  will 
give  more  siij^ar  and  be  mure  ecoiiomical  tlianthe  processes  followed 
before  1  This  seems  very  probable,  provided  that  care  be  taken  to 
separate  the  larger  ouaittity  of  sugar  united  with  the  feculencies  ;  for 
an  equal  volume  ot  syrup  will  give  niore  abundant  crystals;  Ie«e 
animal  charcoal  will  ho  consumed ;  the  evaporating  apparatus  will 
work  better,  and  require  less  cleaning;  and  the  slight  expense  for 
carbonic  acid  (15  ci^ntimes  per  hectulitro  of  juice)  and  the  oxoess  of 
lime  (5  centimes  nearly)  will  be  very  largely  oorapensated  by  the 
diminution  of  otlior  ex[*enses. 

Upon  thi-t  prpint,  the  names  of  the  skillful  manufacturers  who,  i 
having  verified  the  fjwts  which  we  have  ourselves  witnesMMl  at 
establishment  of  M.  Le^uime,  have  adopted  this  meUiud,  furnish  i 
bestguarantce  of  a  corri;ct  anprm-iation. 

yfc  will  mentitm,  first,  MM.  Bernard  freres,  of  Santes,  and  M. 
Telloy,  of  Courrierea  (Nord).  The  exan^ple  which  they  set  lost  Tear 
has  been  followed    by  M.  Ilebert  and  MM.  Rhom  freres,  of  La 
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Tute  (Moselle) ;  by  M.  Clovis  Godin,  of  Cuincy  (Nord),  and 
Bxaudro  Ferier,  ot'riavy  (Aine).  Sovoral  pri)j»riL*lur9  of  largo 
suf^ar  (.•MtttU'8  atnoad  have  procured  the  apparatus  ol'  MM.  Cail  and 
Chcilus  for  iho  upplieation  of  the  method  of  M.  liouaM'au.  They 
arv,  particularly  :  in  Russia,  Count  Uobrinaky  aud  Mr.  Potoki ;  and 
in  thy  vicinity  of  Warsaw,  Mr.  Raut.  Several  directors  of  colonial 
sugar  eftiat<*8  have  become  convinced  that  this  nppumlus  is  applicable 
with  advantage  for  their  purposes.  MM.  Zulueita,  of  Havana, 
and  Robin,  of  the  Union,  are  engaged  in  it«i  intrtxluction  upon  their 
entatcs;  and  wi*  shall  soon  know  what  to  think  about  the  upplioation 
of  tlu'  Trioihod  to  the  jnleo  of  the  cane,  and  under  circumstoncis  very 
difforont  from  those  which  exist  in  Franco. 

Henceforth,  we  believe,  it  may  bo  said*  tluit  by  introducing  into 
our  su'^ar  industry  a  new  method,  of  which  we  have  just  set  tbrth  tiio 
fortunate  results,  M.  Ifouiisenu  has  cx>ntributed  to  the  progreaa  tliert>- 
of,  and  rendered  a  service  worthy  of  tixing  the  attention  of  the  Aca- 
demy and  of  its  approbation. 

The  conclusious  uf  this  report  were  adopted. 


ART-  m.-8UrrOSITITIOUS  REVIEWS.* 

TIKRRA  Dl  DCTKRRA. 

(Cundudod.) 

It  was  in  a  lai^c,  gloomy  apartment,  or  more  properly  cavern, 
that  1  (ay.witb  my  face  turned  towards  an  irregularopening  in  the  wall, 
through  wbieh  day-light  entered.  I  was  weak  from  want  of  fond, 
Bod  tormented  with  thit-^t,  aud  not  a  tittle  perplexed  to  account  for 
the  (act  that  J  was  stretched  upon  a  coarse  mat,  without  power  to 
•tand  erect:  1  presently  recalled  the  late  events,  however,  and  con- 
cluded from  my  reduction  in  (\«:»h  and  strength,  that  a  greater  iiitcr- 
val  had  elap&od  than  a  single  day,  as  1  had  at  first  imaginitd. 

'ITie  dell,  which  served  both  for  door  and  window,  did  not  open 
immedialely  upon  the  outer  air,  but  cut  off,  by  an  elbow,  all  view  of 
<4ky  or  country;  and  with  a  longing  to  look  upon  these,  I  had  crawled  half 
way  to  the  gap,  wheJi  a  shrunken  little  woman  made  her  appearance, 
aud  after  be.stowing  upon  me  a  score  of  linked  curses,  called  to  her 
afltistance  a  second  hag,  not  Ii'hh  wrinkled  and  hideous,  and  dragged 
ma  back  to  my  mat  by  the  liair,  without  the  slightest  ceremony. 
"Hiia  wa»  ralhir  rough  tivatnient  for  an  invalid,  but  I  forgave  it  when, 
bt  aoawer  to  my  repeated  cry  of  ^atlT  (water,)  one  of  them  brought 
a  great  gourd,  from  which  1  drank  new  life  into  my  system  ;  a  hand* 


•  FrcMD  tliU  period  to  llitit  of  tht  ■oihor'*  CKipe  and  Uk  clua«  of  the  book,  itw^  intenMt 
of : '  i»wr]I  i'tioiikIi  cuita'uwd  to  be  wotlh  pooling  mrire.  Ii  willbor«tnenjb»Tr«d, 

«'  ^OMtacc  imeniiblcin  bit  oM  priMia,  or  mbtsr  cage;  his  quurwn  w«i« 

«b«>e^i  ••••  t»«  worpe  meanwhila. 
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ful  of  roasted  mtiir.o  left  me,  also  helped  to  diminish  my  feeblcnesi, 
(Old  I  found  incliuatiun  to  look  ahout  more  curiously. 

There  whs  ?ii>thing  to  remark  but  the  bare  rock  walls  of  a  natural 
cavern,  ruughly  shorn'ofthoimore  jiromiuentprojeelionB,  the  less  irreg- 
uiur  roof,  and  the  floor,  also  of  roek,  stR'Wcd  with  mats  siniilar  t»*  the 
one  I  occupied.  I  made  another  effort  to  reach  the  mouth  of  th« 
duii^<M>n-like  room  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  and  thU  time  suc- 
cewlod,  but  gained  little  by  the  exertion,  as  the  whole  prospect  con- 
sisted in  a  barren  slope  sprinkled  with  loose  stones,  extending  to  a 
ravine  below,  in  which  grew  about  a  dozen  stunted  trees,  and  the  steep 
aide  of  the  unshaded  sierra  opposite,  the  foot  of  which  bad  been 
hewn  down  to  serve  as  a  wall  full  forty  feet  in  perpendicular  height. 
It  wtt»  Homcthing,  nevertheless,  to  breathe  pure  air ;  but  this  privilege 
va.%  not  long  accorded  me,  for  a  man  passing  the  foot  of  the  hill  and 
catching  Hight  of  my  person,  called  out,  as  1  supposed,  to  the  crones 
to  carry  mo  back ;  and  not  being  partial  to  their  method  of  accom- 
plishing that  roflult,  I  retreated  before  they  arrived. 

At  duftk  Lhure  waa  a  commotion  without,  followed  by  the 
cntmtice  of  a  numerous  company  of  men,  whose  faces  it  was  too 
dark  to  diiitinguish,  but  whom  I  found  to  be  Tepecohuatlans  by  the 
few  words  interchanged  while  taking  possession  of  their  separate 
niat<f.  I  endeavored  to  fnid  out  from  my  leH.  neighbor,  tht*.  wall 
being  next  me  on  tlie  right,  &  man  of  herculean  frame,  where  1 
was  and  who  these  men  wer«,  but  be  lay  with  bis  face  turned  away, 
and  would  make  no  reply. 

13y  dawn  they  were  all  marched  forth,  and  again  at  twilight 
returned,  and  this  was  the  daily  practice.  MeaoLimo  my  strong 
constitution  hourly  got  the  bettor  of  ttie  effects  of  the  late  illness,  in 
spite  of  my  being  compelled  to  breathe  only  the  unwholesome 
attnospherc  of  the  dungeon,  a  guard  now  keeping  watch  at  the  gap, 
and  preventing  even  an  approach  to  the  exterior.  It  waa  nearly  a 
wtM-'k  after  my  return  to  consciousness,  that  one  night  I  was  roused 
by  a  cautious  shake  and  a  few  words  of  Spanish  whispered  close  to 
my  CAr.  I  was  in!>tantly  wide  awake,  scarce  crediting  the  reality;  in 
an  equally  low  tone  demanded  who  spoke,  for  the  darkness  waa  so 
intense  tluit  nothing  whatever  could  be  distinguished.  I  quickly 
learned  it  was  my  ncighbitr  of  the  gigantic  proportions,  who  explained 
that  he  had  hitherto  concealed  his  identity  for  fear  of  mtarding  ray 
recdvery.  The  rest  of  our  room-mates  wore  convicts  condenmod  to 
working  the  mines,  and  ho  himRelf  was  no  better  oO*;  his  atonr, 
which  he  afterwards  related  in  full,  can  be  U^UI  hei-c  in  a  few  wnnia. 
He  was  a  iSnaniard,  and  by  trade  a  blacksmith,  but  having  imbibed 
All  irresistible  fondness  for  wandering  over  the  world,  come  bo 
tkmtral  Amerita.  and  finally  strayed  without  any  doiiuito  object  into 
tlic  nii<li4t  of  some  one  of  the  Candond  tribes,  by  whom  he  was 
captured  and  brought  to  Tepotlan. 

After  a  short  iinprisoument,  he  was  one  day  taken  to  the  platform 
a  teocaUi,  a  spear  and  shield  given  him,  and  immediately  set  upon 
'  six  warriors  equally  armed,  m  full  view  of  an  immense  Gonoour«« 
people^     In  Spain,  his  restless  disposition  bad  led  him  into  frecjuenl 
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tanilts,  m  which  &  stout  staff  was  the  most  usual  weapon  when 
daggers  were  not  <jrawn,  and  using  hln  fipcar  now  oh  such,  and  thrust* 
ing  where  an  appurtuuity  oHl^rcd,  he  suctTyJcd  in  killing  or  maiming 
%U  hU  antagonists,  and  was  carried  buck  to  prison  with  only  a  few 
trifling  wounds ;  thence  he  had  bcea  oonveyt^d  to  work  the  niinea. 
which  last  he  thought  little  better  than  being  murdei-wl  outright, 
tUfaough  be  did  not  like  the  idea  of  being  eaten  ailerwards.  Uu 
DMne  was  Miguel  Boso. 

It  app«ared  that  on  the  return  as  usual  of  the  miners,  about  three 
weeks  previous^  ho  found  me  lying  next  to  him,  delirious,  and  raving 
in  Spanish  and  some  unknown  language ;  the  former  Bounded  liko 
music  iu  his  ears,  and  be  at  once  proclaimed  himself  niy  protector,  and 
by  the  itiflucnee  bis  strength  and  daring  gave  him  over  the  others^ 
I  watt  aavod  ffooi  being  stripped,  &a  I  would  otherwiso  have  been, 
iod  my  remnants  of  civilized  clothing  appropriated.  I  learned,  also, 
that  in  a  fuw  days  [  would  probably  he  ordcrt'd  out  to  work  ;  but 
(hat  occurred  souner  than  we  utilicipalcd,  for  the  very  next  morning 
after  our  Br^t  conversation,  a  sliirt  of  coarse  matting  was  thrown  to 
me,  with  a  few  rough  words  wliich  Miguel  translated  into  a  command 
to  follow  the  rest.  This  I  did,  and  comirxg  into  the  light,  found  the 
MDvicts,  sixty  or  more  Iu  numbur,  c<juippt;d  as  myself,  except  that 
ttiD  greater  part  Beemed  to  posee^  no  other  garment;  my  new  friend 
Wore  only  in  addition  to  the  malting  a  pair  of  tatt<.'red  drawers  or 
A  strong  guani,  armed  with  spears  and  bows,  vms  in  attend- 

ice,  and  marched  us  in  ranks  three  deep  down  tiio  declivity  and 
klung  the  valley  ;  the  soldiers  appearing  to  be  of  im  inferior  order 
lo  those  I  had  hitherto  seen,  their  chiefs  being  merely  eoamatlia  ; 
•imiiar  detochrnentit  were  conducting  goags  of  laborers  fioni  various 
qoartcfB  as  wo  advanced,  the  mouths  of  the  caves  from  which  they 
iieued  resembling  black  holes  in  the  slope  of  the  hills.  These  hillai 
a  ridge  of  which  ran  on  either  hund,  occasionally  approaching  so 
near  mx  to  contract  the  intermediate  valley  into  a  mere  chasm,  wore 
throagbout  cut  do\im,  as  I  have  stated ;  the  sierra  side  facing  our 
aarem  being  of  solid  rack,  and  the  crevifes  carefully  filled, 
prcMDted  an  obstacle  to  escape  utterly  insurmountable.  Before 
vc  Rflchcd  the  end  of  our  march,  too,  wc  came  within  eight 
oT  an  artificial  wall  of  equal  height  raised  uoross  a  narrow  portion  of 
the  glen,  and  furnii^hed  with  folding  gates  of  slabs  of  rock  turning  on 
pQVots,  and  which  were  opened  and  closed  only  by  the  elfort  of 
twenty  or  more  men  :  this  wa-j  the  only  outlet,  and  a  strong  body  of 
iht'  atildiers  remained  day  and  night  in  ita  vicinity.  My  heart  fell  as 
i  noticed  these  irtflicntion»  of  the  caro  taken  to  frustrate  attempts  at 
0RBp«i  and  \  wibhed  with  all  my  soul  that  death  had  delivered  me 
snch  hopeless  slavery. 
tot  far  from  tbe  stone  gate  we  turned  into  a  defl  In  the  mountain, 
"  conducted  by  steep  and  rough  stops  into  the  mine,  my  future 
lA^of  labor  ;  but  first  each  man  received  from  n  hut  noar  at  hand 
ftlinnner  and  cold  chisel,  or  an  implement  resembling  the  pointed 
hilf  of  an  ordinary  pickaxe,  and  with  the&e  tools,  and  accompanied 
hy  a  portion  of  our  caoort  who  acted  as  overseers  and  brought  up  the 
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rear,  we  filed  down  into  the  dismal  cavity.  I  waa  Biirpmpo 
nunthor  and  vijfilanco  of  tho  piimla  in  a  valley  fio  woll  I'm-losed,  but 
aiierwanls  learned  tlmt  m'ico  buturc  tho  miniirs  had  entered  into  a 
oonspiracy,  sallied  simultaneously  Ironi  lliuir  lairs,  and  very  nearly 
niccccdt'd  in  defeating  tho  entire  corps  of  warriors :  since  the  laat 
sttempt  they  hod  been  divided  into  couipauiea  of  filly  or  sixty  each, 
eloBcly  vat<>lied  while  at  work,  and  made  to  sleep  in  natural  or  arti- 
ficial ciivcms  having  but  a  single  outlet,  at  vrhicJi  two  guards  remain* 
ed  throughout  the  night,  a  number  of  others  sleeping  within  reach  of 
their  call.  J  saw  thu  long,  low  Btructure  whic^ii  had  formerly  aorvcd 
a»  a  dornn'tory  tor  the  convicts;  and  also,  on  our  rotuni  in  the  ailcr- 
noon,  what  1  had  not  noticed  in  the  faint  light  of  dawn,  a  rugged  stone 
building  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  each  of  the  caves,  con- 
stituting the  qinirtt^rs  of  the  detachments  n'ferred  to. 

Our  mine  was  very  extensive,  and  branched  into  galleries  follow- 
ing the  course  of  tho  dilTorcnt  veins.  One  portion  of  our  coinjiany 
with  the  pickaxes  were  employed  in  cutting  out  and  aroimd  huge 
maaaes,  wliiuh,  when  loosened,  were  broken  into  ronvonient  pieces  by 
those  with  hainmerR,  and  the  pieces  carried  up  in  sacks  of  matting 
by  (^nnpp,  an<l  delivered  to  others  still,  who  beat  tho  ore  to  powder, 
waahcd  it  repeatedly,  and  finally  transferred  the  product  to  sincJu 
crers,  whwt*e  funiaces,  half-fdled  with  charcoal,  extracted  a  metal  con- 
taining a  !ara;e  proportion  of  tin.  These  particular^!,  however,  I 
gatheriil  chiofly  from  Miguel,  who  had  at  onetime  labored  with  the 
smeltercrs,  as  during  the  period  of  my  servitude  1  was  employed  in 
mining  alone. 

\V«  were  allowed  but  a  single  tneal  a  day,  a  few  faandfuls  of 
parched  maizo  to  bo  eaten  in  |ho  mine,  and  for  drink,  the  water  oozing 
through  the  crevices  in  some  spots  ;  and  from  first  to  last  of  my  ex- 
pcricnoe,  there  was  no  variation  in  tho  daily  routine  of  hard  labor 
and  aaanty  fare,  except  that  caused  by  new  acts  of  violence  and 
oppression.  The  unwholesome  atmosphere  breathed  day  and  night, 
joini^<l  to  the  nature  of  the  foml  given  us,  caused  unceasing  mortaJily, 
as  no  attention  was 'paid  to  the  most  desprrate  cases  of  illness;  and 
as  all  who  were  able  to  rise,  were  compelled  lo  go  to  the  palleriea  or 
furnaoea,  it  more  than  once  occurred  that  u  poor  wretch  fell  dead,  or 
dying,  hammer  in  hiind,  or  that  one  of  our  fellows  was  found  in  the 
morning  slitT  upon  his  mat.  (Occasionally,  too,  a  miner,  from  snllco- 
s  or  inability,  failing  to  perform  his  task,  or  possibly  meroly  to 

fttify  the  malico  of  one  of  our  masters,  would  be  taken  out  and 
beaten  so  unmercifully  with  slender  metal  rods,  as  Kcldnm  to  survive 
an  hour.  On  tho  event  of  each  of  theso  latter  dcAlh^,  a  suspicious 
feast  of  baked  meat  was  served  out,  nn  our  return  to  the  cavern  at 
nightfall,  which  the  Tepecoliuatlans  ate  voraciously  :  tho  first  tune  it 
waa  brought,  I  received  a  fragment  with  the  eagerness  of  a  half- 
starved  man.  when  Miguel  caught  my  ann  and  uttered  a  few  sylla- 
bles, which  turned  my  stomsch,  and  rauscd  me  to  fling  the  uiihatuntl 
food  as  far  as  sudden  horror  and  disgust  could  give  me  strength  lo  cast 
It     Nothing  stimulated  my  resolution  to  endure  and   live  on,  aAer 
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i  ocf  urronce,  so  much  as  the  dread  of  alTording  a  banquet  to  the 

RTiibals  arnuad. 

In  our  nightly  talks,  I  repeatedly  urged  Mig:ucl  to  join  mo  m  an  at- 
tempt to  escape,  huwever  d»3pc>nitc,  ratlicr  than  Buflur  as  wo  daiij 
dW;  but  to  all  such  qucHtlons  he  refused  lo  answer,  lisLfning  in 
filencc  U>  rny  argumenta^  and  then  turning  the  whispered  conversa- 
tfon  to  other  niatten*.  At  lenylh  despairing  of  convincing  him,  aud 
trarful  lliat  the  inroads  whicli  f  e<iuld  not  hut  observe  tlic  unliealthy 
ap>*are  hourly  endured  was  making  upon  my  imperfectly  estao- 
li^hod  health,  wonld  in  the  end  incapacitate  me  for  all  such  eflbrts, 
I  firmly  asserted  my  determination  to  procrastinate  no  longer,  hut 
tilt  very  next  night  to  regain  my  liberty  or  lose  my  life.  Upon  hear- 
iai;  this,  to  my  great  Rurpris*,  Miguel  at  the  instant  threw  off  all  his 
former  apathy,  elulohed  my  hand,  and  swore  he  had  waited  and  con- 
oenled  his  true  inclination,  only  until  ho  should  discover  whether  I 
was  at  heart  resolved  to  act  an  well  as  plot,  since  he  knew  but-  one. 
var  of  possible  escape,  and  no  little  resolution  was  required  to  at- 
Irmpt  even  tliat. 

It  seemed,  two  years  before,  while  hewing  out  the  last  block  of 
ore  from  a  vein,  the  extremity  of  which  had  Ijeen  reached,  his  pitak- 
ue  made  an  orifice  through  which  a  ray  of  daylight  shone  in,  and  talcing 
advantage  of  his  partial  concealment  from  ihc  other  miners  and  over- 
■eers  by  a  projection,  he  had  cut  a  hole  large  enough  to  allow  a  view 
of  a  plain  below  dotted  with  housoa  and  treea,  when  ho  waH  called  to,  , 
and  compelled  to  proceed  to  another  shaft,  but  not  until  lie  had  suo- 
ceeded  in  pulling  down  a  heap  of  rubbish  over  the  cavity,  the  better 
to  conce-al  it  from  chance  observation. 

Dnring  the  entire  space  of  the  two  Kuceceding  years,  his  thoughts 
bad  been  employed  in  little  else  than  the  endeavor  to  fall  upon  some 
fcaaiblc  plan  by  means  of  which  to  reach  the  site  of  his  discovery,  aud 
enlarge  the  crevice  sufficiently  to  nilow  of  escape  ;  for  the  workmen  had 
never  since  approached  that  section  of  the  mine — the  subjacent  vein 
of  metal  being  exhausted,  and  to  elude  tlie  vigilance  of  thu  otahh 
^of  lh«  mines,  was  a  thing  impracticable. 

I  expressed  some  wonder  that  he  had  not  made  the  trial  by  night, 

nd  that,  he  said,  was  precisely  what  he  now  desired  to  do ;  but  singlc- 
fainded  as  he  had  hitherto  been,  for  the  convicts  were  too  treacherous 
to  b«  trusted  even  where,  their  own  Interests  were  involved,  to  have 
endeavored  to  master  a  cnu]>Ie  of  guards,  ever  wide  awake,  and  with 

krtrong  reserve  within  call,  would  have  ensured  failure  to  himticif, 

bd  a  feast  to  fo«  caribcs  baxos  (the  mandating  vagabonds)  :  he  did 
death  merely,  but  could  not  tolerate  the  idea  of  being 
piecemeal  by  a  pack  of  savages  ! 

wn  now  was,  to  steal  upon  the  otahh  unaware,  by  using 
^vuitton,  simultaneously  seizing  each  by  the  throat,  and 
fftrangliii^  or  gagijing  them,  (oa  m;«;A/  be  most  convenient :) 
Ftten  hftsten  to  the  mine,  cut  a  passage  through,  and  once  more  find 
[Ourselves  at  liberty. 

I  entered  with  niy  whole  heart  Into  his  scheme,  which  appeared 

the  more  plausible,  as,  when  resolved  to  issue  forth  on  the  eJtpcditioD 


alono  rather  than  not  at  all,  I  had  conceived  no  other  than  thc<fc«pent» 
hope  of  claiubering  up  t)t<3  t'orty  feet  of  bare  wall  at  a  pluco  1  had 
noticed  in  pussitig^  ovf^rhung  half-way  down  with  vines  from  a  sort 
of  table-land  above.  I  was  at  a  loss,  however,  to  conceive  in  what 
manner  we  would  And  it  practicable  to  enlarge  the  opening  first 
made,  until  Miguel  informed  nie  ho  had  managed  to  secrete  in  another 
gallery,  a  pickaxe,  dropped  by  niic  of  our  company  who  bad  died 
from  blows  received,  and  with  it  we  could  work  in  turn. 

All  things  being  thus  arranged,  wo  agreed  to  delay  the  trial  for  a 
tempestuous  night,  that  the  noiso  of  a  struggle  at  the  mouth  of  the 
dungeon,  if  any  occurred,  might  be  encctually  drowned:  and  before 
the  lapse  of  another  week,  the  opportunity  olVered. 

The  rain  fell  heavily,  and  taking  advantage  of  n  flash  of  lightning 
which  made  the  true  direction  of  the  outlet  visible,  we  extricated 
ourselves  from  a  labyrinth  of  mats  and  sleeping  oecupauls,  through 
which  we  liad  liRen  groping,  and  felt  onr  way  noiselessly  to  the  door. 
Here  we  wuitod,  crouched  close  until  atiothor  glare  of  light  showed, 
&9  we  were  confident  would  be  theca<*e,  the  two  o^/l/k  taking  refuge 
fro?n  the  storm  in  the  mouth  of  the  passage, 

Wc  lost  no  time  in  creeping  within  spring,  and  the  moon  affording 
a  &int  light  through  the  clouds,  but  sunicicnt  to  distinguish  the  out- 
linos  of  their  seated  figures,  in  another  moment  our  fingers  were 
fastened  upon  the  throat  of  each,  and  a  fierce  struggle  followed.  I'he 
follow  upon  whom  1  had  ponrici.-d  w^is  a  burly,  muscular  savage,  hut 
he  had  to  do  with  a  desperate  inun,  and  although  d&tihed  violently 
upon  the  ground  by  his  otTorts  to  tear  loi.)se,  I  hung  on  with  fingers 
of  iron,  and  concentrated  every  particle  of  my  dotennination  and 
strength  in  the  death-grip:  fortunately,  he  either  had  mil,  or  failed  to 
um  a  kniffy,  and  while  rolling  on  the  floor  there  watt  no  time  to 
shorten  his  spear  for  a  thrust.  Still  his  resistance  was  so  strong,  that 
I  woH  mucli  relieved  when  \figiicl,  having  effectually  quieted  bis 
antagonist,  came  to  my  aasistanoc,  and  gagged  and  tied  mine  before 
I  released  his  windpi|>e  :  he  wished  to  thrust  a  Rpc-ar  into  his  heart, 
as  he  had  done  to  the  other,  but  that  I  would  not  allow,  since,  to  a 
helpless  man,  it  wuuld  have  been  sheer  murder. 

We  now  saw  the  great  advantage  atTorded  by  the  uproar  of  the 
elements,  as  but  for  that,  tlie  noise  of  the  grapple  woula  have  called 
the  neighboring  force  upon  us  -,  and  gathering  up  the  weapons  of 
our  latu  guards,  we  crawled  out  on  hands  and  knees,  and  keeping  a 
good  look-out  for  siragglera  who  might  chance  to  be  abroad,  for  it 
wua  now  not  far  from  daylight,  and  the  tempest  fast  abating,  began 
to  descend,  turning  al  first  shortly  to  the  right  to  avoid  as  far  as 
possible  the  vicinity  of  tlie  soldiers*  quarters.  As  soon  as  the  dwarf 
bushes  at  the  bottom  of  the  gorge  were  gained,  we  rose  to  our  feet  aiKl 
walked  rapidly  in  the  dirctetion  of  the  mine  in  which  we  commorJy 
worked ;  every  thing  tlui.i  far  had  gone  well,  but  there  was  no  time  to 
loa3,  for  before  we  reached  the  latter  place  the  storm  had  entirclj 
passed  over,  and  the  moon  shone  out  more  brightly  than  was  agrooabl«. 
However,  we  encountered  no  one  until  within  sight  of  the  mouth,  wheo 
■  man  appeared  so  suddenly  in  front  that  there  was  no  timo  to  ooo- 
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«eiil  ourseTvcs-,  awordingly  we  walked  quietly  on,  and  would  have 
parted  with  the  usual  mule  salutation,  had  he  not  halted,  and  eyeing 
us  narrowly,  asked  in  Tepecohuatlan,  "when  the  sun  would  riset 
a  question  apparently  unmeaning  enough  where  they  reckon  Ume 
by  the  snn'a  progress,  but  in  the  mouth  of  the  common  people,  fiiU 
of  suspicious  significance. 

•/&  tiottl — retumod  Miguel  readily,  pointing  to  the  eastern 
horizon  as  if  understand tng  the  (question  literally,  and  with  a  laugh 
moved  on. 

HiG  other  laughed  also  at  the  dull  jest,  and  made  no  opposition  to 
our  advancing;  but  scarcely  were  our  backs  turned,  when  he  quick- 
ened his  pace  and  presently  broke  into  a  run.  lie  hud  re<*koned 
without  his  host,  however :  for  Miguel,  drawing  the  otahfg  bow  from 
under  his  shirt,  let  fly  an  arrow  which  must  have  whizzed  ulose  to 
bis  car,  to  judge  by  the  nimbleness  with  which  he  dodged;  a  second 
was  more  to  the  purpose,  and  he  felt  and  rolled  over  in  n  manner  so 
abandoned,  that  there  was  no  necessity  to  turn  bock  tu  see  If  he 
were  diyid  or  not. 

We  hastened  Into  the  ehasm,  and  groping  down  the  two  iiret 
descents,  every  stop  of  whicii  was  fmiuliar,  by  twirling  one  of  the 
■{>ears  rapidly  between  the  palms  in  turn,  we  managed  to  Ignite  the 
extremity  socketed  in  a  bit  of  dry  wood  ;  there  was  no  dillicuHy  in 
finding  the  remains  of  several  torches,  and  with  the  important  aid  of 
light  to  our  progress,  wc  quickly  reached  the  gallery  where  the  gap  was 
to  be  made,  the  pick  being  first  recovered  after  some  search,  from 
the  crevice  in  which  my  comrade  had  hidden  it.  The  extremity 
was  less  easily  arrived  at,  as  a  quantity  of  rubbish,  accumulated 
«lher  by  accident  or  design,  choked  the  slmllow  passage ;  we 
removed  enough  to  allow  us  to  climb  over  the  remainder,  and  clear- 
ing away  that  pulled  down  two  years  before  by  the  Spaniard,  discov- 
ered the  hole  and  fell  to  work  to  enlarge  it.  Ilie  rock  was  not  very 
haul,  and  hewing  aJlcmately  wc  made  mpid  progress,  as  there  was 
need  to  do,  day  having  dawned,  and  our  absence,  probably, 
3y  detected.  At  length  the  cavity  appeared  of  suflieienl  size  to 
%Ulnw  an  exit;  hut  on  attempting  it,  the  shoulders  of  Miguel  proved 
too  broad,  although  I  found  no  hindrance  myself  in  crawlitig  through. 
"Hie  worst  of  it  now  was,  that,  cutting  away  the  projection  which  pre- 
Tentod  his  passage,  would  bring  down,  it  seemed  not  unlikely,  a  mass 
of  overhanging  rock,  and  so  block  up  the  hollow  more  completely  than 
at  first ;  but  after  examining  the  exterior,  I  found  tlie  block  to  be 
of  even  greater  size  than  appeared  from  within,  but  so  well  poised 
diAt  1  thought  1  could  easily  support  it  by  using  the  spear  shafts  M 
Icverus,  while  the  blacksmith  with  a  few  blows  removed  the  natural 
prop  from  one  corner  and  clTccted  his  egress,  an  advantage  also  lying 
u  the  fact  that  we  would  .then  have  it  in  our  power  to  destroy  aU 
ect  clue  to  our  manner  of  attaining  that  ena. 

On  making  trial,  1  found  it  quite  practicable ;  and  after  the  commu- 
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nicfttioQ  of  Uiis  ngreeable  inteUigcDcc^  Miguel  bad  already  bewn 
nearly  through  the  support,  when  a  suddon  burst  of  shouts,  cries, 
»ud  clash  of  weapons  witbirif  announocd  a  disaster.  With  a  bunting 
bcart  I  listened,  eager  to  return  to  the  aid  of  my  companioD,  yet  not 
daring  to  release  my  bold,  as  unfortunately  so  much  luul  been  cut 
from  beneath,  lliat  the  weight  upon  the  spears  waa  si-arce  endurabJei 
and  a  monieutory  withdrawal  of  ic:>istanco  would  Imvc  penuuneutly 
closed  tbu  passtLge.  1  looked  tsc^rcbiugly  and  bumcdiy  around  my 
feet  for  some  object  within  arm's  length  which  might  be  iwml  as  t, 
temporary  prop,  shouting  meantime  to  Miguel  in  Spanish  to  bold 
out  until  I  could  reach  him  ;  but  these  latter  event*  transpiring  with 
the  swiftness  of  thought,  while  I  was  still  e^erjy  endeavoring  to 
aocomplish  my  purpose,  a  cessation  of  the  clamor  in  the  shafl  indi- 
cated that  ail  was  over,  and  at  the  instant,  with  a  joerinc  taugb,  a 
bumnn  head  was  flung  through  the  gap,  and  rolled  down  the  hitl  like 
a  ball. 

I  was  horror-struck,  but  tlicrc  was  no  time  to  indulge  such  feeling, 
for  !  could  distinguish  that  a  number  of  the  Tepecohuatlans  were 
fbi'oing  their  way  through:  I  waited  only  until  the  foremost  bad 
clcareu  half  his  body,  when  suddenly  dropping  the  levers,  the  huge 
rock  toppled  over,  and  settled  in  the  cleft  with  a  dull  crvufi^  and  ex- 
cept a  smothered  yell  of  rage  from  the  interior,  no  sigu  of  my 
enemies  remained — the  leaders  of  whom  lay  entirely  buriod  beneaUi 
the  mass.  1  could  scarcj^ly  realize  lliat  the  accursed  valley  was 
behind,  and  my  liberty  once  more  regained  ; — the  fact  was  loo  new 
and  strange.  I  sutdown  where  I  liad  stood,  and  looking  around  id 
the  still  dim  light,  could  discern  I  was  in  a  small  ravine,  the  foot  of 
which,  a  few  yanls  holow,  was  shut  in  by  bu?ihct<,  and  thn  sides  by 
rocky  walls  of  no  great  height.  As  I  breathed  the  fresh,  cool  air,  I 
rortilied  vividly  the  last  morning  of  absolute  freedom,  when,  seated 
in  the  barranca  near  Chaxul,  we  awaited  the  breaking  of  dav.  Tho 
ill-starred  companion  with  whom  I  bad  entered  Tepotlan,  had  beea 
savagely  slaughtered  before  my  eyes,  and  my  escape  was  even  now 
purchased  with  tho  blood  of  a  second.  1  took  up  the  clotted  head, 
ulosed  the  lids  over  the  staring  balls,  and  making  a  hollow  as  widl 
as  I  could  among  the  loose  stones,  buried  Ibis  lost  horrible  memento 
of  dangers  passed. 

Poor  Miguel  Uoso — would  that  I  might  have  given  as  Christian 
a  sepulchre  to  thy  miserablo  body  ! 

Banishing  every  painful  tliought,  I  turned  my  face  towani  tlie  plain, 
descended  the  little  glen,  and  forcing  a  way  through  the  thickets, 
stood  tipt>n  Uio  brow  of  a  grassy  slopi",  beyond  which  were  fields  of 
young  maize,  gnives  of  tropical  trees,  and  clusters  of  prelly,  while 
houses;  blue  eurlsof  thin  smoke  were  rising  here  and  tiiere,  swayed 
gently  to  and  frn  by  a  light  breeze ;  the  dew  lay  fresh  ond  bright  <« 
tho  leaves  of  plant"*,  and  wcighe<l  down  the  petals  of  innumcrublo 
wild-flowers;  on  every  side  ttie  birds  sang  out  from  tlie  brancbiis  of 
trees  below,  or  chirped  as  tbey  hopped  through  the  grass,  ami  ove.r  a 
gray  range  of  sierra  to  the  east  a  rosy  flush  preceded  the  suu  in  a 
cloudless  sky.     With  a  body  worn  down  with  toil  and  hardshipa. 
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:  accustomed  to  ftcencs  of  bloodsbed  und  no]cti06| 
abut  in  hy  impassable  walls  of  swarthy  grauitc,  L  could  not  ^atisff 
myself  with  gu/ini;  and  bruatlung  in  the  sense  of  freedom,  llic  rcBt 
uid  pence  ■uiik  into  my  very  soul^  and  yielding  to  a  rcuslli-»a  iin- 
puUv.  1  knelt  down,  and  from  the  depths  of  my  heart  thanked  Gud 
lor  liJ'c  aud  deliveranoe. 
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AUT.  IV.-Tflp  SOUTH  AND  HER  REMEDIES. 

UiTDiift  the  rule  laiJ  dawn  in  our  Jnntiary  No.t  ^o  inncrl  Ihc  fuUowinj^  from 
tke  p«n  nf  a  distingoisheJ  noulhom  wrii«r  and  political  econoniist.  ilavii^ 
given  thfi  other  sldo  a  fair  hcariD^,  wc  were  bound,  it'  for  no  other  reMson,  to 
baar  thin.  Wc  consider  ^tanery,  and  all  the  questions  that  grow  out  of  it,  legi- 
timate to  ihc  purposes  of  a  uia^uzinc  nliicL  cloiuis  to  be  ctueslioUy  mmtham^ 
■nd  that  tffery  eilTort  to  coofburid  ttic^e  ^upslionv  with  mere  peliticM  ia  a  daa- 
gcrous  ianovatiort.  [IJditob.] 

"  Cannot  we  of  the  South  take  nteaiurcs  to  iind  what  ifl  the  path  of 
ronduct  that  the  cummou  sense  of  the  whole  country'  wunlrJ  point  Uk  om 
the  one  iho  wants  of  the  case  dcniamlutl  Bboidd  bo  pursued  1  Oncn 
iuiuid,  there  i»  little  ililTicuUy  or  danger  in  following  iu  The  united  peace- 
ful cour.HO  of  a  great  people,  moving  Hmily  to  the  atlainmont  of  o  great 
BHtinnal  olijccl,  wonhl  corry  with  it  a  degree  of  moral  force,  far  exceeding 
in  inntirtiL-e  and  effect  all  that  could  be  expected  from  a  tutnultuona  ont- 
break  of  the  passions.  Its  exieleiice  would  be  the  certain  evidence  of  the 
iiice««a  that  raast  acteod  it." — Dt  Bow^s  Review  for  January,  1B61. 

Tnc  eommon  tense  of  a  drowning  man  tcachcH  him  to  seir.o  at  tho 
k  or  spar  which  the  wave*  may  float  in  his  way ;  huitinct  teaches 
itn  to  grasp  at  straws  !  But  we, — <.'ommon  sense  forgotten, — dead  to 
mstincl, — have  sat  folding  our  arms  in  almost  idiotic  apathy,  and  now, 
almost  in  the  strui^jrles  of  death,  with  every  uposraodlc  ffTurt  of  ex- 
piring life,  iustead  of  grasping  at  our  ,only  elumeo  for  safety,  i;]>end 
our  la5t  breath  in  hosannahs  for  tJie  "glorious  Union"  which  on- 
gulf^  OS.  Wonid  to  Gwi  that  the  South  could  unite  to  fmd  that 
path  of  conduct  which  common  sense  dictates !  Would  to  Ood 
that  tlio  danger  which  threatens  the  very  existenoe  of  the  Routbem 
I'urtiun  of  this  once  grcAt  confederacy,  eould  rouae  us  from  our  lo- 
thar:2>'  ^^  ^^^^^  "P^'"  *'^*  pwcipice  which  yamia  at  our  feet — this 
once  great  eoiifedoracy,  Isay,  for  a  oonfedenicy,  so  far  as  the  South  in 
concerned,  it  13  no  longer.  What  arc  wc' — Not  yet,  thank  God  I 
thf*  trampled  ITclotw  of  a  domineering  and  lyrnnnic  mob ; — but  will 
tlic  jvdvocatcs  of  submission  tell  us  how  long  it  shall  be  before  wo 
may — aye,  mtaf  meet  that  dcsttny  1  How  long  doea  tlie  governmental 
HBUsm  of  c^ilculation  aliow  for  the  solving  of  these  problems,  viz. : 
^V>'  '  is  the  most  direct  line  from  freedom  to  slavery  T  and  what  the 
i  ;t  time  in  which  un  noting,  thinking!;  people  may  be  brow-boat, 
r..j\i:J,  c'h.  :it*'.l  and  bribed  Into  un  utter  renunciation  of  every  right — 
inl<.  ui\  aljoil,  self-annihilation?  The  poor  lumb  which  extends  ila 
neck  to  the  alaugbler-knife,  and  "  licka  the  band  just  raised  to  ohed 
it»  blood,**  moves  not  more  certainly  to  meet  its  doatiny,  tbau  we. 
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when,  warned  as  we  huvo  hccn,  tht-calcncil  ms  we  have  been,  menaced 
OB  wo  are,  we  calmly  (&Ik  ot'the  objections  made  to  our  institiUiona, 
and  tho  propriety  of  adoptiii};  some  "schume  of  policy,  the  elFccl  of 
which  would  be  to  disarm  oLjtJci lions,"  auch  scheme  bavitii;  its  **  origin 
in  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  tbese  objections/'  and  its  end 
being  "to  disarm  thoin."  Some  nchcme  of  policy  f  Greol  Qod* 
and  what?  Have  we  not  hod  scheiiies  of  policy  enough,  beginning 
with  the  Missouri  compromise,  and  ending  with  tlm  recent  bill  of 
abominatioHii  &t  which  tlie  South  stands  avhast,  scarcely  yet  believ- 
ing  timt  the  thing  is  done,  and  that  the  disgrace  is  saddled  upon  her  ? 
Soiemes  of  policy,  in  which  justice  is  forgotten,  the  constitution 
thrown  aside  like  a  soiled  parchment,  the  prfjndicai  of  the  North 
thrown  in  the  scale  af^inst  tho  rights  nt'  the  South,  and  the  tender 
eonaciencet  of  our  norlhoni  brethren  weighed  against  our  very  lift- 
bloodf  have,  like  the  sword  of  Brennus  in  the  scale,  proved  weighty 
enough  to  cast  the  beam  uguinst  us.  Scheme  of  policy!  There  are 
thoae  who  cry  "  peace,  peace,  when  there  is  no  peace."  There  is 
but  one  scheme  of  policy  lf>r  us,  and  that  is  to  shut  our  eara  to 
Buggcstiotia  which  would  lull  us  to  quiet  even  while  the  vampire  is 
sucking  nut  oor  life-blood. 

The  writer  of  an  article  in  the  January  number  of  this  Review, 
the  title  of  which  wo  huvo  adopted,  as  well  as  our  opening  sentence, 
6nd9  no  other  remedy  for  our  ronditi<>n  than  this  indelinito  "  scheme 
of  policy,"  which  is  to  truckle  and  huckster  to  northern  ftggreasioQ, 
until — what? — until,  says  he,  "the  pubUcopiniouof  the  world"  may, 
by  thus  "oonsullin^t  its  views,  and  so  acting  as  to  avoid  a  shock  to 
ita  sense  of  ripht,  be  enlightened  and  modijicd.''^  Truth  is  mighty 
and  must  prevail.  No  doubt  in  time  the  public  opinion  of  the  world 
may  be  enlightened  and  mo<li6cd;  but  in  tho  mean  time, 

"Through  what  Taricty  of  untried  bvinjgr, 

Through  what  new  •con^s  &n(l  chM)g4^•  muit  we  pas*  !** 

The  fate  of  Jamaica  is  an  item  in  the  world's  history  of  some  little 
moment  to  us,  and  that  of  Bt.  Domiugo  a  not  uninteresting  episodo, 
at  least  so  far  as  we  are  eonccmud.  Are  these  no  warnings  to  os  ? 
History,  remarks  the  writer  whom  we  are  noUcing,  "History  is  said 
to  be  philoKciphy  teaching  by  example.  Cannot  men  now  learn  ih© 
philosophy  from  the  cxaniple.  without  fumisliing  another  example 
from  their  own  history  {"  God  in  his  mercy  grant  that  we  may ! 
May  auch  dcgrndation  as  the  one,  such  a  iraf^edy  as  the  other,  never 
blot  the  p.i;,'cs  of  our  annals.  But  that  it  may  not,  the  strong  arm, 
the  strong  head,  and  the  strong  heart,  must  oombino  their  onurgiua 
■gainst  the  oppressor. 

Do  wo  ask  if  we  have  the  right  to  resist  t  I*et  the  answer  cotne 
from  the  hc«it  of  every  true  man — we  do  not  say  Southern  man^  but 
of  every  true  tiutn — ovory  man  who,  unbiased  by  funaticlam,  unin- 
Bucnccd  by  government  paLrouage,  who,  neither  holding  place  nor 
seeking  place,  neither  ttrihini;  nor  bribed,  dares  boldly  to  speak  the 
natartu  impulse  of  a  manly  heart.  We  will  not  quote  from  the  elo- 
quent appeal  of  the  venerable  Cbovcs,  aa,  roused  from  a  long-aougbt 
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wtiTement,  he  wnkes  at  the  sound  of  danger,  and,  like  the  old  eagle 
■Urtlotj  tVom  hia  ncsl,  utters  a  warning  cry,  which,  echoing  (rom  cliflT 
to  olifl"  rings  ftfar  its  startling  note.  \Ve\fiII  not  recall  the  opinions 
or  a  Tucker,  a  McDonald,  a  Gordon,  nor  the  host  of  southern  men, 
who,  true-hearted,  pure  and  loyal,  could  neither  spoAk  nor  act  other- 
wise. Let  us  rather  hearken  to  the  voice  of  one,  who,  while  not  of 
u«,  has  yet  not  HufHcicntly  biindpd  his  rcai^on  to  join  the  hue  and  cry 
of  northern  abolition  and  frcc-soilism  ;  one  who,  though  bom  in 
New-England,  yet  retains  enough  of  the  pure  spirit  of  his  patriot 
fathent  lo  look  justice  in  the  face  and  honestly  speak  her  dictates, 
though  the  answering  cry  should  be,  "stone  him,  stone  him!" 

\V*«  quote  from  the  epeech  of  the  lion.  Caleb  Gushing,  delivered 
in  Newburyport,  July  4th,  1850. — "We  of  the  North  (he  remarks] 
•n>  strong  in  numbers,  in  vote*",  in  physical  force  : — is  it  unionism  to 
violate  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  and  (hua  lo  place  the 
Soutb  in  the  alternative  of  the  dishonor  to  be  incurred  by  passive  sub- 
mission to  the  unjust  act  of  a  majority,  or  to  imputed  factiousness  by 
resiataiico  to  it  ?  No,  that  is  disunionism,  as  this  day,  if  rightly  read, 
may  starve  to  admonish  us.     For  what  is  the   Declaration   of  Inde- 

feiidenct!  ?  We  spftak  of  it  as  the  commencement  of  our  nationality. 
[ow  j  Was  it  not  also  u  solemn  act  of  disunion,  the  declaration  of 
an  opproj^sed  minority, — the  colonics, — that  they  would  no  longer 
continue  united  with  an  oppressive  majority,  consisting  of  tho  rest  of 
the  British  Empire  1  Think  yuu  that  no  dear  bonds  of  common 
country,  of  rcUpjious  and  political  association,  were  sundered  by  the 
DeoUration  of  tndepeDdence  ?  Ay,  many  ;  for  England  still  bore, 
even  on  tho  lips  of  our  forefathers,  the  afTcctionato  appellation  of 
home.  But  teu  years  of  actual  or  intcnde^l  unconstitutiimal  aggros- 
nou  on  their  rights, — ten  years  of  depreciation  and  denunciation  of 
their  ehiiructcr  and  conduct, — ten  years  of  Icj^islative  warfare  on  their 
interests,  served  to  obliterate  from  the  minds  of  the  minority  all  im- 
prvN^ioRS  of  common  nationality  with  the  majority,  and  produced 
that  DeclaniLion  of  Independence.  And  although  England  set  & 
price  on  the  heads  of  John  Hancock  and  Thumas  Ciishingns  traitors, 
yet  they  well  might,  and  they  did  retort,  that  the  oggrcssor,  and  not 
liic  a^Kriovnd, — that  the  violator  of  the  public  compact,  not  the 
rirtim  of  the  violation. — that  the  oppressive  majority,  not  the  op- 
pressed minority, — was  responsible  for  the  dissolution  of  the  union 
between  the  British  colonies  and  the  British  metropolis." 

And  who  would  bo  rctpongible  for  disunion  noioF  As  in  England 
Uw  Toici";  of  a  Pitt  mid  a  Rarre  dared  to  spcuk  the  exculpation  and 
defence  of  the  slandered  and  oppressed  colonics,  which  struggled  for 
eristence  against  her  grinding  oppressions,  so  even  now,  in  Now. 
Bi^Uuid,  con  sonic  he  Ibund  to  remonstrate  against  the  ^' mcddle- 
■me  m&dness"  of  her  procedures,  and  the  "  fannlical  aggression 
fld  ftnatical  hatred*'  which  cha meter i:ic  her  course  towards  the 
South.  Jf  our  fathers  had  cause  for  disunion  with  England,  tenfold 
now  ore  tlio  right  and  the  duty  which  point  us  to  a  similar  course. 
Ifl  the  word*  of  the  lion.  A.  G.  Brown,  of  Mississippi,  "ITiero  arc 
tfeiags  more  terrible  than  disimion,  and  one  of  these  is  tame  subrais* 
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aion  to  outrageous  wrong.  If  it  has  re-ally  come  to  thig,  that  tht 
Southern  States  dare  not  assort  and  maiiitain  their  equ:il  position  in 
the  Union,  for  few  of  dii»iiolving  the  Union,  then  I  &m  IVec  to  sa}\  that 
the  Union  ought  to  ha  di&solvod.  If  the  noble  edifice  creotud  hv  our 
fathers  iias  booonic  so  rickety,  worni-eutru  and  decayed,  that  it  is  in 
danger  of  fulling  every  time  the  Southern  States  assemble  to  aak  fur 
jublicc,*  then  the  sooner  it  is  pulled  du>vn  the  better." 

The  amnis  gcuttemun,  spi'akiu^  of  the  divers  votes  talcen  for  abolish* 
ing  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  continues : — "  Look  to  thes* 
things.  Look  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  law  in  ilassochusetlB,  Oliio,  and 
elsewhere.  Look  to  the  late  extraordinary  triumph  of  Mr.  Seward, 
in  Ncw-Yoik,  I^ok  to  the  eacccss  of  thfe  free-soilers  in  the  late 
elections.  Listen  to  the  uote3  of  preparation  everywhere  in  the 
Northern  States^  and  tell  me  if  men  do  not  wilAilly  deceive  you 
when  they  say  that  the  slavery  agitation  is  over?  I  tell  you,  fellow* 
citizens,  it  h  not  over.  It  never  will  bo  over,  so  long  as  you  coo- 
tiuuo  to  recede  before  the  pressuio  of  northern  power,  Yoti  cannot 
secure  your  rip;htR,  you  cannot  fi»vc  the  Union  or  the  Constitution, 
by  Pillowing  the  timid  counsels  of  the  submissionists.  Pursue  tUcM 
counsels,  and  they  will  lead  to  a  sacrifice  of  all  we  liold  deor, — of 
life,  liberty,  property,  ond  the  Union  itself.  By  submJsMon  you  may 
secure,  not  a  union,  but  a  cotuiectton  with  the  Nortli.  It  will  be  auob 
a  connoctiun  as  exists  between  IrtJand  and  England,  Poland  and 
Kussia,  Ilungary  and  Austria.  It  will  not, — it  cannot  be  the  Uniun 
of  our  fathers, — it  c^nnut  bo  a  uniuu  of  equals. 

'^  Well !  and  what  next?  'Home  scheme  of  policy,'  forsooth  I 
Some  Convention  of  tlie  slaies  ijeturalltf^  where  the  northern  majo- 
rity may,  as  usual,  crush  us,  as  it  were,  between  a  thumb  and  finger  t 
Some  •  medium  r  Some  platform  I  ^me  Juste  milieu!  Heaven 
protect  us  wlicu  sucli  are  the  voices  of  southern  men  !" 

"  Oh !  thfy  comp  o'er  my  memory 

A*  doth  the  ravrn  oVr  th*  inforicil  liouve, 

Dodiiig  to  all  " 

"TbasQ  truths  we  speak  may  lack  some  gentleness;"  but  in  these 
times, 

"  When  Uberty  plucks  Ju«tice  by  the  nose,** 

when  our  opponents,  regulating  their  course  and  consciences  ty  "  the 
higher  law,"  btoff  at  constilutiona,  trample  on  our  rights,  and  scera 
to  think  the  whole, 

*'  Admirable  ptraaarea  and  Trry  honeat  koavoriea," 

what  can  we  do,  but  strike  with  such  strength  as  God  lias  given  us, 
and  pray  that  Ileaven  protect  the  right !     hlcu  et  mon  droit, 

*  Otiv«r  Toriat  lukiiii:  for  mom  I  Jf  ebold  tb*  horror,  dumay,  and  eoBMneetuMH  iBdif»«< 
doa  of  all  wurihy  aupcrimciMJcaU  unl  aaaulaoo. 


nroiA  AHD  ras  auiM>oe. 
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Op  the  three  peninsulas  which  terminate  the  continent  of  Asia, 
IhHia  Is  bj'  far  the  most  considerable.  With  a  lofty  ran^e  of  rnoun* 
lUins,  rising  27,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  aca, — with  water-fulls 
|diat  "  qnadriiplft  the  depth  of  the  cat&ract  of  Niaj!;ara" — with  a 
opniation  which  can  only  be  computed  by  drops  of  water  in  the 
n,  or  the  sand  on  tho  seo-shorc — with  a  literature  that  equals,  if 
docs  not  surpass,  the  most  admired  productions  of  Greece  and 
om* — with  a  system  of  religion  whose  principles  are  as  monatroas 
its  origin  is  remote — with  the  classic  Ganges  and  the  "  Holy  City 
of  Benares,"  around  which  cluster  assoeiutions  as  sacred  lo  ihe  Hin- 
as  the  Jordan,  ur  tho  Pool  of  HiloaTii,  or  Jerusalem  to  tho 
ew.  or  the  Christian  ; — in  whatever  aspect  we  viow  this  great 
ontry,  its  grandeur  and  beauty  cannot  Ihil  lo  arrest  the  attention 
nd  excite  the  interest  of  every  cultivated  mind. 
Indeed  the  subject  is  so  vast,  tlmt  huge  folios  might  be  written, 
[Instead  ofa  brief  sketch,  which  is  all  that  can  ho  reasonably  expected 
fin  the  pagea  of  a  Review.  Fn  order  to  do  anything  like  justice,  we 
|viust  divide  it  into  several  different  departments. 

1. — rnH   KARLY    JlIBTORy    OF    INDIA. 

la  QOthing  arc  we  so  apt  Lo  be  disappointed  as  in  attempting  to 
u'li  ttiij  early  history  of  a  country.  As  a  iimttcr  of  course,  no 
t>lc  luim  will  place  absolute  belief  in  mere  hearsay  or  traditional 
eountA.  Beyond  written  documentary  evidence,  (and  not  always  in 
kibis,)  he  will  look  with  natural  and  just  suspicion,  inasmuch  as  his  owii 
^«xpericnco  and  observation  will  convince  Mm  that  whatever  does  not 
[tout  upon  fact,  or  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  uill  possess  more  or 
'  kss  of  [Kiotry  and  fiction.  As  long  as  there  seems  to  bo  some  pro- 
Wity  in  their  legends,  he  will  be  disposed  to  Icon  with  a  favorable 
Ution  towards  tJieni ;  as  for  example,  when  we  are  informed 
Romulus  and  Kcmus  were  suckled  by  a  she-wolf,  the  mind  will 
j  ^vo  some  assent  to  this  assertion,  because  wc  know  that  it  is  not 
^iinpixtbttbte^orat  least  not  impossible,  for  human  life  to  he  sustained 
'nfcy  the  rnilk  of  a  wild  animal !  But  how  cm  we  censure  the  judg- 
l^ttent  of  one  who  bases  his  incredulity  on  the  greater  probability  of 
^ito  heangfaise^  on  the  ground  of  the  peculiar  propensity  of  the  wolf 
)  lo  devour,  instead  of  aflording  nnurishmcnt  to  helpless  innocenoe  Y 
I  L  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  wolf  has  a  stronger  instinctive  prcdileo- 
[  tioa  fur  the  flavor  of  a  iamb  tlmn  tliat  of  a  baJ/t^  f  Wo  do  not  know 
— hut  we  would  not  ha  disposed  to  place  much  conhdence  in  tho 
bifioctiou  of  a  mother  who  would  consign  her  offspring  to  the  tender 


^Ladbrnddia  Hindoos;  bejaffa  popular vinr of ibeOMgrtphT.HMtDiy.OovenuiMM, 
C  Aiatflk  CotUNiM,  Litpralurc  aiul  itolltnon  of  that  ftDrieiil  [icuplci  wiili  nil  Accnimt  of 
PChiMaAlliMiflmuiKmvthnn.     Hv  K.Ue  Ward, laie  MisaJonarv  at  Mmlra*.  and  Mem- 
WroT  Ae  •*  Avericao  Oriental  Bocieiy"     Baker  A.  Scribner,  Nsw-Vork.     JSM. 
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mercies  of  an  animal  with  such  suspicious-loolcing  grinders.  Thii 
historical  statement,  then,  which  is  mentioned  hy  all  tho  Kumon 
historians,  is  not  to  be  implicitly  believed,  because  the  proliability 
of  its  being  true  is  not  so  great  as  its  improbability.  It  is  therefore 
only  an  historical  assertion,  and  not  an  historical /tic«,  which  wo  take 
to  be  a  very  difloront  thing.  And  this  leads  us  to  say  a  word  or  two 
on  the  glorious  uncertainty  of  hiatorical  record. 

We  would  not  be  understood  to  mean  that  what  is  recorded  in 
books  and  MSS.,  and  placed  within  the  archives  of  a  nation,  doe* 
not  dcJMTve  more  consideration  tlian  a  fitbulous  or  traditionary  legend 
— but  wc  thinic  it  must  be  evident  to  all,  that  no  great  degree  of 
confidence  should  necessarily  attach  to  these  documents — coDsidered 
by  themselves — for  it  is  as  easy  to  write  or  print  a  falsehood  as  to 
speak  it.  But  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  sacred  and  pro- 
Jane  records.  If  wc  are  asked,  why  we  believe  that  the  walls  of 
Jericho  fell  down  at  tho  blowing  of  a  ram's-hom,  as  stated  in  the 
Bible?  because  we  believe  it  to  bo  an  inspired  volume,  and  whatever 
it  contains  must  necessarily  be  true,  and  its  statements  are  to  be  con* 
sidered  historical  facU.  Our  belief  in  its  authenticity  is  a  substituta 
for  the  want  of  tho  evidence  of  oiir  own  senses,  and  is  the  best  and 
only  argument  which  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit  of.  But  if 
we  are  told  by  an  Indian  historian  that  tho  hidian  Empire  was  founded 
long  before  the  creation  of  the  world — that  they  are  the  descendants 
of  the  Hun  and  moon — that  "  the  God  Rama  being  in  pursuit  of  hi* 
enemy  Kavcnna,  who  liad  forcibly  carried  off  tho  Divine  Goddess 
Sita,  sped  through  the  vaulted  heavens,  having  his  sword  drawn, 
ready  to  deal  the  death-blow  of  revenge,  and  in  forgetfulness  of  his 
direful  wrath,  by  an  incautious  wave  of  his  mighty  weapon,  he 
struck  the  moon  with  the  point  thereof,  and  severed  from  that 
beautiful  orb  a  chiiln  of  verdant  mountains,  whicli  immediately  fell 
to  the  earth, — and  in  proof  of  his  statement,  will  point  out  the  portion 
of  the  moon  from  which  tho  mountains  fell."  Who  but  '•  moon- 
itruck^^  people  arc  expected  to  give  the  slightest  ci*cdit  to  these  asser- 
tions? They  savor  so  much  of  tho  extravagance  of  a  pocticftl 
inioginntiou,  and  are  so  utterly  at  variance  with  reason  or  probability, 
that  wc  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  entirely  false.  With  these 
remarks,  which  uatiy^Hy  suggest  themselves  to  the  mind  of  every 
one  who  reads  the  history  of  all  Eastern  nations,  wo  will  proceed 
with  our  subject. 

The  first  work  which  contains  any  authentic  history  of  the  Tlindoos 
arc  the  Vedas,  which  were  written  about  the  time  of  David,  King  of 
Israel,  and  the  ''Institutes  of  Menu,"  which  inform  us  that  there  were 
originally  two  great  families,  distinguished  as  the  Sun  and  .I/oom,  who 
were  constantly  strury»jiiig  for  the  mastery,  (-)ther  accounts  inform 
ua  that  there  were  ten  kingdoms  in  India  Rpcaking  dilTercnt  IanguageC| 
five  of  which  occupied  tho  northern  and  five  the  soulhcm  di^ltrict•. 
But  in  this  they  alt  agree,  that  neither  tho  present  luilivcs  of  India, 
nor  their  immediate  ancestors,  were  the  aborigines  of  tho  country. 
Of  all  the  Orientalists  uf  modern  times,  the  one  who  is  entitled  to 
most  respect  is  unquestionably  Sir  William  Joues.     With  &  love 


'ngvhiph  embraced  Ihe  whole  circle  of  literature,  and  which 
was  only  surpiissod  by  his  ardent  devotion  to  truth,  this  truly  great 
and  virtuous  man  uxpendcd  many  of  the  most  valuable  ycarB  uf  hta 
lifti  in  tho  study  uf  Indian  literature.  From  the  advantages  of  his 
position,  as  the  first  judicial  functiunary  in  Bengal^  ho  was  enabled 
to  unlocj(tlic  treasure-houEesof  infurmatiun  which  had  hitbci'to  been 
dosed  against  all  classes  of  outside  barbarians ;  and  from  tho 
modesty  and  cautious  temper  which  he  displayed  in  his  invcstiga- 
linns,  wc  may  confidently  rely  upon  iho  venw:ily  uf  Uia  etatcmcnta. 
In  hi»  opinion,  ibo  truo  date  uf  IndifUi  hiBtory  begins  about  three  or 
four  centuries  before  the  Christian  era — all  before  this  period  being 
more  or  less  involved  in  dou!)t  and  mystery.  Since  his  untimely 
death,  which  oci'Urred  while  engaged  in  the  arduous  duties  of  his 
profession,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  many  distinguished 
Orientalists,  such  as  Ward,  Robertson  and  Milford,  have  added  their 
contributions  from  this  vostficld.  Their  writings  contain  much  valuable 
information ;  but  according  to  their  own  confession,  they  are  unable 
to  throw  any  light  upon  the  eiirly  history  of  tho  country — deemioB 
that  to  be  entirely  impossible,  unless,  indeed,  the  researches  whien 
arc  now  in  progress  for  tho  inierpretatioa  of  Egyptian  bieroglyphica 
can  clK'Ct  tliat  object. 

llie  learned  historian,  Diodorus,  states  that  Semiramis  fitted  out 
an  expedition  fur  the  purposu  of  invading  tlus  far-fumed  country,  and 
after  spending  several  ycurH  in  preparing  to  carry  on  this  gigantio 
enterprise,  she  was  opposed  by  the  Hindoo  general  witli  an  army 
which  met  her  on  the  ea.Htcru  side  of  the  Indus,  and  caused  such 
terrible  havoc  and  confusion  in  the  nmks  of  the  enemy,  that  they 
were  compelled  to  sound  a  retreat  to  tho  bridge  of  boats,  in  which  they 
had  but  recently  crossed  in  all  the  pomp  and  pride  and  circumstance 
of  glorious  war. 

Ilow,  indeed,  oouM  an  army  of  half  a  million  of  men  and  cavalry, 
though  their  necks  were  clothed  with  thunder  and  laughed  at  the 
shaking  of  spears,  oppose  a  regimont  of  those  alligator-hided  mon- 
sters, which  tore  up  huge  trees  with  their  trunks,  and  turned  them 
into  implements  of  destruction?  After  attempting  in  vain  to  cheer 
up  the  tfrokcn  spirits  of  her  vanquished  army,  she  placed  herself  at 
their  head  with  thiit  heroic,  though  insane  valor,  which  distinguished 
tho  warriors  of  antiquity,  and  received  a  mortal  wound,  and  sank  to 
fine  no  more. 

The  next  expedition  of  which  history  makes  mention,  was  tlmt  of  Da> 
rina,  the  Persian  monarch,  who,  in  the  fifth  century  before  the  Chris- 
tiui  era,  undertook  Im  explore  the  country,  and  proceeded  so  (iir  in 
■abjuguting  the  provinces  of  Mooltnn  and  Lahore,  as  to  be  able  to  exact 
Urge  tributes  in  gold  and  other  valuble  commodities.  His  dominion, 
however,  was  of  short  duration,  and  the  Indian  Empire  was  again 
mtored  to  its  original  independence.  But  the  most  memorable  and 
diwijitrous  of  all  the  expeditions  whirh  were  carried  on  Against  India, 
*M  that  of  Alexander  the  Great.  After  having  reduced  the  Persian 
Kinpiro  in  subjection  to  his  despotic  will,  he  crossed  the  Indus  with 
a?iew  of  compelling  the  inhabitants  of  Uiat  country  to  pay  him  the 


tribute  which  had  previously  been  claimed  "by  Dftrius.  In  com- 
mencing his  march  toiA*ard8  the  Gnnges  ho  was  met  hy  tho  Hindoo 
general,  Porus,  with  an  army  of  the  natives,  who  turned  the  tide  of 
war  against  him — which,  together  with  a  mutiny  among  his  eoldlers, 
brought  about  a  total  abortion  of  \\h  long-cherished  schemes.  In 
returning  to  his  own  capital,  he  performed  tho  extniordinary  feat  of 
sailing  down  the  Indus,  and  enjoying  the  glorious  prospect  of  the 
Arabian  Sea.  For  once  in  his  career  of  conquest  ho  met  with  an 
iguoroinious  defeat,  and  he  could  boast  with  Imperial  CtK^ar,  that  **to 

fo,  to  see,  and  to  conquer,"  was  with  him  one  and  the  same  thing — 
e  who  hud  made  himself  miutter  of  the  world  shed  bitter  tears  that 
there  were  no  more  worlds  for  him  to  conquer,  and  died  in  a 
drunken  brawl ! 

From  the  time  of  Alexander  to  that  of  the  Mahommedan  rule, 
India  wiis  in  the  enjoyment  of  comparative  peace  and  repose,  which 
render  her  annuls  dull  and  uninteresting.  Next  Bncceeded  the  Mogul 
dynasty  in  llie  pers(>n  of  Ilaber,  suniamed  **Tlic  Tiger,"  about  the 
year  152ri,  A.D.,  and  was  followini  !>>■  Akber  Khan,  of  whose  wiw 
and  virtuous  government,  a  native  historian  says  in  tho  figurative 
language  of  the  East :  "  T^nt  At#  memory  still  Jloats  upon  the  Uart 
ofoU  India.'' 

For  want  of  space,  we  ranst  conclude  our  remarks  upon  this  de- 
partment of  our  subject,  by  obscr\*ing,  that  the  reign  of  all  their  rulers 
was  di3tinRui5hcd  for  nothing  more  worthy  of  commemoration,  tlian 
a  diabolical  ambition  in  every  succeeding  ruler  to  surpass  his  prede- 
cessor in  creatine  the  most  awful  massjicrcs  of  which  nistory  makes 
any  mention.  Tamerlane,  sumamed  the  "  Destroyer,"  was  said  to 
have  mnssacrtHJI  a  hundred  thousand  natives  in  a  siiiglu  hour,  l^mur, 
"  tho  fire-brand  of  the  univcreo^"  Aurungzelic  and  Nadir  Shah,  were 
heroes  of  the  same  school — allof  Lhem  demons  in  human  t.hapc,  who 
gloried  in  wholesale  butcheries,  without  tho  least  regard  to  age,  sex, 
or  condition. 


2. ITfl  OOVBRNURKr,  LAWS  AND  LlTKRATUItK, 

lliB  period  at  which  India  booomes  interesting  to  tho  European  or 
American  reader,  dates  from  the  siege  of  Trinchinopoly,  by  I^rd 
Clivo.  It  is  true,  Umt  several  centuries  before,  Portuguese  and 
Dutch  navigators  had  made  many  voyages  to  Sumatra  and  Java, 
which  (hey  aflerwards  exit^ndcd  to  settJeraonta  on  tho  c«fitem  coast 
of  Hindo^ian;  but  our  Uriti^th  ajicestors,  who  were  always  on  the 
look-out  for  rich  plunder,  captured  their  vessels  on  their  n^turn  voy. 
ago,  and  maJu  such  a  splendid  display  of  calicoes,  pearls,  porcelain, 
elK)ny,  Aw.,  that  the  engle  ey*>s  of  (^uccn  I'lliKahcth  were  atlmctcd 
towurda  (he  advantages  to  be  derived  by  the  establishment  of  a 
company  of  ntercliants,  to  whom  she  gruuteJ  an  exclusive  charter, 
"to  trade  butween  the  Cajte  iif  Good  ilupe  and  the  Straits  of  Magel- 
lan," on  the  express  condition,  luiwever,  that  no  genlUman  should 
have  any  connection  with  the  management  of  its  concerns.  **TT>e 
East  India  Company,"  at  first  a  mere  trading  corporation,  became 


iftmnHtaBile  body,  and  possessed  themselves,  sucocssivoly,  of  Ma- 
dfms,  B(»inbfty,  ami  CalniUa,  in  the  course  of  the  seventconlh  cen- 
iary.     Thuy   gradually  placed   Benares,  iSerin^apatum,  Ccytuii,  and 
many  otlic-r  piuecs,  within  the  dominion  of  their  all-grusping  ambi- 
tion,    llie  splendid  aitieles  of  Maoaulay,  on  the  Lives  of  Lord  Clive 
and  Warren  Ilustings,  (with  wliidi,  we  presume,  every  one  is  famil- 
iar,) so  completely  absorb  all  that  is  interesting  with  regard  to  tho 
rise  and  progress  of  British  ride  in  thai  country,  as  toreuder  it  quit© 
anuecesstiry  for  any  other  Kovievr'er  to  expaliatu  upon  them.     Jt  la 
not  10  be  supposed  that  the  hidian  Knipire  Hueeimibed  to  the  author- 
ity of  their  Britiiih  nmslers,  without  many  long  and  de«perato  stnig- 
gtea;  but   it  seems  to  bo  the  destiny  of  the  Ainjlo-Saxon  raee  lo 
eVDTCome  »U  opposition,  by  their  invincible  valor,  and  the  hereditary 
love  of  power  and  conquest,  which  has  marked  iheir  wliole  career. 
For  a  long  time  a  doubtful  c<»nteRt  was  waged  between  tho  bull-dog 
courage  of  the  English  and  the  game-cock  gallantry  of  the  French, 
wliiih  resulted  in  the  complete  triumph  of  the  former;  and  the  flog 
of  St.  George   now  doatn  proudly  over  every  port  in  ilie  peninsula. 
With  regard  to  tho  government  of  tho  English  over  tlwir  enslaved 
sabjects,  there  bus  been  a  great  variety  of  opinion.     The  English 
historians  themselves  do  not  pretend  that  it  has  been  immuculate — 
but  attempt  to  justify   their  ciiormilies  on   the   old    ground,  the 
"tyrant's  plea,''  of  necessity  and  state  policy.     Clive,  who  expressed 
hia  astonishment  at  his  own  honesty  in  neglecting  to  plunder  those 
laes  of  rupees,  about  whieii  his  eom]>anions  in  uruis  showed  no  '^eom* 
punetiouB  visitings,'*  finally  committed  suicide  in  a  fit  of  remorse. 
His  Buecessor,  Hastings,  whose  cruelties  were  of  so  astounding  a 
character  as  to  conijiel  his  own  countrymen  to  call  him  to  account, 
was  acipiitlcd,  not  so  much  because  it  was  believed  tluit  he  was  in- 
■oocot.of  the  charges  which  were  brought  against  him,  but  on  uceount 
of  their  weariness  and  disgust  with  the  whole  matter.     From  Hast- 
ings Iho  "un'^erupulous,"  to  Dalboiisie  the  "foolish,"  the  whole  of 
tho  principles  and  policy  of  their  goveniment  may  be  summed  up 
io  the  worda  of  one  of  Oicir  own  poets,  who  lived  for  many  years 
b  hidia : 


;*  We  are  always  taking — and  we  never  give; 
Wr  rare  not  if  ihey  die,  or  if  ihev  Uvc. 
Hard  taskmasters!     Bcyonrl  a  Ptiaranlrs  law, 
We  first  withhold,  and  ihen  we  take  the  etravr. 
Yet  loiik  to  see  the  tale  of  i  ricks  the  same. 
If  not,  'lis  Ihem,  and  n'tt  onrKclves,  to  blame. 
For  joy  or  wretchcdnew — for  weal  or  woo, 
We've  one  sole  Benterjce — ••  Pay  us  wkal  you  owe.** 


ilt  Is  tho  opinion  of  those  who  have  studied  most  profoundly  tho 
lleraturu  of  the  East.,  tliat  the  Samcrit  is  tho  basis  of  tho  many 
jillalaets  which  .'ire  spoken  in  the  dillereut  proviiioeii  of  hidia.  The 
Hindoos,  tbem6elv^*s,  claim  lor  it  a  divine  origin,  and  name  it  VeiMt' 
Jf^ari,  or  tho  "  Writing  of  the  Goda.**  As  it  is  quite  natural,  they 
Itold  it  in  the  same  vcnerallon  that  we  entertain  for  tlic  Ilofy  Scrip' 


tures.  Sir  William  Jones  thinks  it  "more  perfect  \n  its  structure 
than  the  Greek,  and  more  copious  than  the  Latin" — in  which  npinioa 
he  is  supported  by  the  most  distin^ished  (.^rieatoJista,  since  the  un- 
timely jeuth  of  this  eminent  sehotar  and  jurist. 

The  njoBt  important  works  of  the  HindooB  are  the  Vct/as,  whieb 
arc  divided  into  four  classes.  Tlie  first  iu  called  the  Jiiff-  Veih,  which 
treats  of  the  iirat  cause  of  all  things,  of  luigels  and  demons,  and  all 
spiritual  beings.  The  second,  called  Yui/er-  IVrfa,  Ireota  of  tho  cere- 
monies of  religion.  The  third,  or  Sama'Vc<ftt,  comprises  hymns  to 
their  infernal  deities,  great  and  small.  The  fourth,  and  Ia«t,  is  ctdlcd 
the  Atharoan-  I'eda^  wliieh  is  not  considijred  an  inspired  writing,  eon- 
tttinfl  ihcir  system  of  mental  philosophy  and  metaphysica.  Without 
enlarging  upon  these  works,  which  are  included  in  piles  of  huge 
folios,  of  the  most  gigantic  dimeuaions,  we  will  give  one  brief  8pf> 
cimen,  which  wo  will  leave  to  the  reader  to  decide  for  himselC 
whether  it  contains  more  absurdity  than  sublimity. 

••  Possesiieft  of  innumerable  heads,  innnmeroble  cyc«,  innumerable 
feet — Brahma  fills  the  hfovi^ns  and  the  earth.  He  w  whatever  woa, 
whiilevcr  will  he,  hi*  commoud  is  ns  the  waters  of  life,  he  is  the  wjuree  of 
universal  motion,  he  is  the  light  of  the  moon,  the  eun,  the  fire,  and  the 
lightning.  The  Veiia  is  the  breath  of  liln  nostrils,  the  primary  elementa 
arc  Win  aij^ht — the  ngitatiun  of  hnman  afliiirs  is  hie  laa^hter.  hia  sleep  is 
ihe  riestruction  of  the  universe.  In  ditlercnt  fonns  be  cherishes  the  crea- 
turca  ;  in  ilu-  form  of  the  oir,  he  preserves  tlicm ;  in  the  form  of  water, 
he  KotidKcit  ihcm  ;  in  the  ftirm  of  the  sun,  ho  assiata  them  ;  in  the  nflairs 
of  life,  nnd  in  that  of  the  moon,  ho  refreshes  thera  in  aleep  ;  the  progrea- 
sion  of  time  furms  his  fo(>istr|>s ;  all  the  gods,  to  him«  ore  as  sparka  of 
fire.     To  him  I  bow — I  bow." 

CrriitU  Judiuua  Aprll4u,  non  ego. 

Next  in  importance  ore  tiie  Sfiastras,  the  great  worke  of  Hindoo 
science,  and  are  the  text-books  from  which  the  Hindoo  youth  acquiroa 
tlie  principles  of  the  moral  code-,  the  science  of  architecture,  law, 
logic,  astrology,  medicine,  &c.  Next  come  the  Poorana*^  which  is 
the  name  given  to  their  great  mythological  poems.  It  is  compared, 
for  its  beauty,  to  a  "  deep  nnd  noble  forest,  rich  in  delicious  fruita 
and  fragrant  flowers,  shaded  and  watered  by  perpetual  springs."  But 
tlieir  givutest  poem  is  the  Ramayana^  by  the  poet  Valmiki.  We 
will  give  a  fuir  sample  in  the  introduction,  of  which  it  is  said,  "  that 
he  who  sings  and  hears  this  poem  continually,  has  attained  to  (he 
highe*il  stale  of  enjoyment,  and  will,  finally,  be  equal  to  the  gods." 
Hie  outline  of  this  poom  is  sketched  by  the  pen  of  an  omincot 
Orientalist : 

*'  Ac  different  times,  Buohdeir.  or  the  earth,  is  represented  as  oppressed 
with  monsters  and  dcmnnn.  Unable  any  longer  to  bear  their  enormities, 
■he  CDtera  the  presenre  i>f  r/j^/nK ,  entreats  his  inieriKTSition,  and  re- 
ceive* hi«  promi'ift  thftt  hr  will  becnm**  iacai-nale,  nnd  dcstrov  herencmiea. 
Honeo  thr  mnny  inrornnticin**  of  tliot  seroml  of  ihc  TVt'af/.  n«,  for  rxotn- 
ple,  fi«h,  tortoi*L',  boar,  raan-Iinn.  and  ox.  After  describing  these  f\\  in- 
ram&to  farms  of  Vishnu,  th(*  author  prorreds  t<>  tht  sevenlh,  as  i^ama. 
BOD  of  Dusaraths,  king  uf  Oude.     IJis  wife  is  bom  a  princess,  and,  in 
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procMs  of  time,  ihey  are  united  in  marriage.  Her  fatber,  Dusaratba, 
becomes  old  and  intirm,  and  wUhee  Rama  to  take  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment into  his  handti.  Rama  replies:  'It  cannot  be — 1  ha\'e  not  been  bom 
for  Buch  a  worldly  |>ur|i(i)iR  an  this.  1  ranst  call  my  unfe,  Seeta,  along 
with  me  ;  we  taititt  re.iide.  likn  aiiretica,  in  the  daiierT^  and  it  will  presently 
iranspiru  for  what  ptirpose  1  itfipe&r  among  men/  He  does  ao-  They 
build  t  bermiiage,  and  spend  ihu'ir  time  aiuuiipat  ibo  bcasu  of  the  fureoC. 
The  punt,  Ravenna,  king  uf  Lunka  and  Ceyluit — tlic  monster  with  ten 
beads  and  as  mauy  arms,  and  to  destroy  whom  it  is  the  dcaign  of  the  in- 
ctmatioD.  hcara  this  inielligoncc.  and  id  determined,  in  tbc  struggle*  to 
rive  Rama  as  much  trouble  as  be  can.  Havinjc;  the  power  of  cbaosing 
hi!)  form,  he  assumes  that  of  an  ascetic,  and  whilst  Roma  is  absent  inim 
the  hermitage,  he  appears  at  the  dtwr,  and  entreats  Seeta  to  give  him  alms. 
When  approaching  to  bestow  the  bounty  desired,  he  seizes,  carries  her 
otf,  and  piiu  her  in  prison.  On  returning  to  the  hermitage,  Rama  caiuiot 
find  his  wife,  sinks  into  a  nea  of  grief,  utters  the  rao«t  piteous  cried,  and 
pos-wa  through  those  deep  emotions  of  Borrow  which  characterise;  Eoatcm 
itaiioDS,  TosHsist  him  in  blscoafliclA  with  the  ^iantsi,  the  angels  arc  rcpre- 
•tntcd  aa  bccnmiu^  iucarnoie  as  monAry<,  and  Hunumunta  is  their  lead- 
er. As  the  latter  i»  worshiped  in  every  town,  and  almost  every  village 
of  India,  it  is  evi<lent  he  is  a  deity  of  oo  small  conscquenco.  Finding 
Rama  in  a  state  of  dcspc^ntlency,  he  becomes  his  prime  minister,  and  on- 
tlertakes  to  visit  Lunko,  and  find  out  the  circumstances  of  Sceto.  He  a«> 
eamea  the  form  uf  a  rat,  and  pur$ucj  his  circuitous  roat«  through  the  housea 
of  the  enemy,  tilt  he  discovers  the  prison  where  Secta  is  cuutined.  Like  a 
faithful  servant,  he  delivers  to  her  the  message  of  his  master,  and  receives 
from  Secta  her  answers  in  return.  After  having  emerged  from  the  prison, 
he  nsBornM  his  pmper  form — is  88<»n  scampering  over  the  wnlls  and 
hooae^— and  excites  much  alarm  among  the  gi aula  in  Tjuiika.  Whether 
ha  Tint  was  an  omen  of  good  or  evil,  they  could  not  underAtand.  At 
length  they  seized  him  aa  a  prisoner,  and  brought  him  to  the  court  of 
Ravenna,  u>  be  examined.  As  ibcy  v/ould  not  give  him  a  Eeat,  but  com- 
pelled bim  to  scund,  he  took  his  tremendous  tail,  and  coiled  it,  cablc-liko, 
liD  it  nee  to  such  a  height  as  enabled  him  to  sit  down  on  an  enuality 
wilh  ika  throne  of  Ravenna.  In  reply  to  the  (|uestioa  put  to  him  by  the 
king,  resnectiug  his  name,  parentage  and  design,  in  visiting  Lunka,  he 
nve  eacD  shrewd  and  ingenioub  answeri^,  chat  nc  sets  the  whole  coort  in 
mmtaor  laughter  sgaiosC  the  sovereign.  Ravenna  is  frantic  with  rage, 
■nd  aslis  what  is  tn  he  done  with  thi^  monkey  ?  Some  proposed  one 
ibing,  and  some  another ;  but  all  agreed  in  the  suggestion,  that  be  made 
luch  a  boa^t  of  his  tail,  that  it  ought  to  bo  sot  on  Hre.  Accordingly,  all 
the  old  clothes,  the  mgn  and  paper  to  be  found  in  Lunka,  aru  put  in  re- 
(fal>!itton,  tu  nuikett  flauiljuHU  of  bis  tail.  Thr.y  cover  it  with  tar  and  pitch, 
aad  other  combutitibleft — Het  it  on  tire — and  then  liberate  the  prisoner,  that 
they  may  hove  a  duy  of  frolic.  Nosooncr  does  Hunumunta  regain  hts  lib- 
sfty,  than  he  cornmeiu,*e8  a  race — now  ihrongh  the  fields  of  com,  and  seta 
ikein  on  fire — then  through  the  farm-ynrds,  and  over  the  hav-ricks,  and 

Ets  them  in  a  blaze — then  over  the  walls,  and  through  the  liouses,  and 
idles  a  Grv  which  is  not  easily  extinguished.  (Verily,  since  Sain- 
Kio*8  f'iXe'K  sallied  out  on  n  similar  excursion — there  never  was  the  like  of 
this!)  Never  did  such  an  incendiary  vi^it  Lunka  Itefure.  To  save  their 
citv  ir^irn  de^truchon,  the  giants  now  pursue  hira  to  put  out  tlic  torch 
lisd  lighted.  Iiunumuntn  a:Hrendrt  the  lower  of  a  temple,  and 
I.I  !:  in  iti  summit;  and  wh^n  be  linds  it  well  fdled  with  giants, 

kc  tbniwti  it  down  with  violence,  and  ile.sEroys  ihern  all.     He  makes  bia 
escape— dips  bis  tail  in  the  sea — and  retarus  (o  Rwoa.     After  reporting 
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the  exploits  of  his  embassy,  tliey  wwemble  m  trmy  of  monkey* — throw 
a  bridge  across  the  sea,  from  ihe  continent  to  Cpylnn— tmi  lay  wege  to  the 
feitrejB  of  Ravenon.  The  war  ia  commenced,  nnd  prudi^ieii  of  vnUir  are 
tterfunncd  uii  both  siden,  till  Kama  kills  the  mtrnfiter.  Kaveona,  liberalrs 
ma  wife,  Seeta.  and  delivers  the  earth  frooi  the  giants,  whose  coonnibes 
cause  her  to  ^oatt." 

l^le  is  one  of  their  greatest  epio  poems,  and  is  sung  l>y  ih^ir  *'^- 
dering  bards — like  ihut  "blind,  old  vagabond,  Ilomer" — tu  milliuns 
of  admiring  hearers. 

Wo  will  give  A  brief  extract  in  blank  verse.  "Rama  tells 
Duiinmtha  th.it  he  wuuld  not  gratify  his  wishes  in  the  mutter  of  suc- 
ceeding him  npiin  the  throno  of  Oudc,  but  niust  retire  to  a  forest; 
ihe  old  man  protested  against  his  daughter's  ac-conipniiying  him." 
On  which  she  addresses  her  husband  in  this  touching  btrain  : 

Son  nf  the  venerable  parent !  hear, 
*Ti»  Seeta  speaks,     i^ay,  art  cbou  not  aaeored 
That  to  each  being  his  allotted  time 
And  portion,  a*  his  merit,  are  aswipned. 
And  that  a  wife  her  hasband's  portion  shares  ? 
'Ihcrtifure,  with  ihec  this  forest  InC  I  claim. 
A  woman's  bli^s  i^  found,  not  in  the  ^mile 
Of  father,  mother,  friend,  or  in  herself: 
Hcrhu-Hband  is  her  uuly  portion  here. 
Her  heaven  herewrter.     If  thou,  indeed. 
Depart  this  day  Into  the  forest  drear, 
I  will  preccfle  and  smooth  the  thorny  way. 

0  chide  me  not ;  for  where  the  husband  is, 
AVithiD  the  palace,  or  the  stately  car. 
Or  wandering  in  the  air,  in  every  Htute 
The  sbaduw  of  his  feet  is  her  abmle. 
My  mother  and  my  father  having  left, 

1  have  no  dwe|]ing>place  distinct  from  tfaee. 
Forbid  me  not.     For  as  a  pay  rectnie, 
On  thee  attendins.  happy  fthnll  1  fe^l. 
Wiihin  this  honey-scented  grove  to  mam, 
For  thou  trveri  here  cans't  nourish  and  protect ; 
And  thercfuro other  friend  I  cannot  need. 
A  reftidenco  in  Heaven,  O  !  Raghum. 
Without  thy  presence  would  no  joy  nflbrd. 
Therefore,  though  roogh  the  patli,  1  must,  I  wiUt 
The  forest  peneirole.  the  wilu  ab^jde 
()f  monkeys,  elephants  and  playful  fawns. 
Pleased  to  embrace  thy  feet.  1  will  re«ide 
In  the  ron^fa  forest,  as  my  faiher*«  hnuse. 
Void  of  all  ofher  wish,  supremely  thine. 
Permit  me  this  request — I  will  not  grieve — 
I  will  not  burden  ihce — refuse  me  not; 
But  nhould'st  thou,  Rnghnrn,  this  prayer  deny. 
Know.  I  re-^ilve  on  death — if  torn  from  thee. 

Perhaps  the  (^ngncious  critic  may  discover  some  rcsemblanoe 
iween  tlifise  line»  and  Mittoii*s  Hvc  in  addrcs.sing  her  husboad : 

••  O  will* !  in  whom  my  thonghts  find  all  reposes— 
My  glory  .'     My  perfoclienj" 


■  tender  supplications  of  ^the  Iphigenia  of  Euripides  in  beseeohing 
hiiT  father  to  witliliold  tho  cruel  purpose  of  sacririeiiig  her  on  the  altar. 
The  Iliad  and  the  .^leid  are  mere  fragincnta,  when  compared  with 
these  gigantic  epica.  Some  of  them  are  siaid  to  ha  two  niilliuns  of 
liues  III  lungtb — only  a  small  portion  being  given  to  the  iuhabitanta 
of  the  earth.     "  The  rest  aro  reserved  for  the  gods." 

Their  JurUpnuience  consists  of  the  Iii^titntei  of  Menu,  the  Vedas 
ud  the  Smritff'Shaitras.  The  number  of  folioa  in  which  they  are 
coiupristid  is  almost  incredible  ;  and  are  considered  by  the  Uiadoos 
to  be  *^  the  ground-work  of  all  judicial  procedure  in  this  world." 
They  have  al^^i  moral  poet»,  who  are  deemed  '*  an  incarnation  of 
wiaaoin."  TiruvtU/avar  is  at  the  head  of  this  class,  and  ia  the  author 
of  that  wonderful  pnxluotion,  called  the  Curat  We  will  only  give 
a  few  s|>ecituena,  which  are  written  in  the  terza-rinui  of  Dante : 

As  the  hwk  rnlen  the  elephant,  so  he 
In^wisdnm  firm,  hiaeArtlity  pn.4mnn»  rule, 
Who  hopes  to  tl<mrish  in  tho  soil  of  Heaven. 

Refer  not  virtue  to  another  day  ; 
Rrceive  her  now,  aud  at  thy  dying  boor 
She'H  prove  thy  never-tJying  friend. 

Sweet  is  the  pipe  and  sweet  the  lute,  they  say. 
They  who  have  never  heard  their  children's  tongues 
In  infant  prattle  li^p. 

Small  as  a  grain  of  millet 

Thoiiu;h  it  he — large  as  the  towering  palm 

A  bpiietit  to  grateful  cyeii  appears. 

That  virtue  which  in  all  rclations*holds 
Uachongcablc  in  nature,  that  alone 
Deserves  the  name  of  jnstico. 

Ii  is  the  glory  of  the  ju8t  to  atnnd 
Like  in  adjosiod  balance,  duly  poised, 
?ior  swerve  lo  cither  side. 

These  moral  precepts,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  composed  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  liglits  of  revelation — for  they  were  written  lilVcon 
hundrci  yeard  before  the  Christian  era.  Their  Proverbs  i\v<2  generally 
pointed  and  pithy,  but  do  not  possess  any  marked  dilTerence  from 
th«e  of  ( ither  nations.  We  think  that  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  and 
Saneko-Paum  are  quite  equal  to  those  of  their  profoundest  sages. 
We  will  cite  a  few  of  them  : 

V<me  only  knows  the  matter,  it  is  a  secret — if  ^wot  it  is  public. 
Learn  to  thrive — but  forget  it. 

If  the  SJB  be  beaten  with  a  bundle  of  sagar-cane,  will  he  thereby  taste 
ilsaweetnew? 

Of  what  u*e  can  tho  news  of  the  country  be  to  A  frog  in  a  rock  ¥ 

Will  iha  bulking  do'  catch  game  ? 

Ta««s  ood  gmrl  will  coutinuolU'  grow  thicker. 

While  wc  meditate  one  thing,  &)()  determines  another. 

A  dog  if  coara;;oous — in  fus  own  kennel. 

Tacittirnity  mokes  ni>  blunders. 

No  ooe  was  ever  ruined  by  spt^king  the  truth. 


■ 
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"  He  thttt  is  slow  to  anger/*  says  Solomon,  "-is  bett<r  tbui  the  migbiy 
— and  be  that  rulcth  h'la  own  spint,  is  ulrongaT  thiui  be  that  taketb  a  city." 

Now  for  Suitclio : 

"  Let  hiin  play,  tbat  knows  tbo  way — aud  St.  Pel«r  at  Rome,  U  veD 
off  at  home." 

Their  Fatties  arc  very  much  Lik«  those  of  Esop,  and  it  is  supposed 
by  some  that  they  were  borrowed  from  that  Prince  of  Fabulists.  Bui 
lime  and  space  wuuid  fail  us  to  upvak  of  the  **  Naunesu''  aud  tbu 
**  NtUvurlei,'' and  the  "NethGuareverlukkam,"  and  huge  j)i]ed  of  other 
folios,  of  which  it  might  be  said  with  Oriental  extra vagatice :  "  We 
auppude  if  all  their  books  were  gathered  together — the  world  itself 
would  not  conbun  them."  We  mtist  close  our  remarks  upon  this 
department  of  onr  subject,  by  using  the  Iftni^uage  of  Sir  William 
Jones :  "  Wherever  we  direct  our  attention  to  Hindoo  literature, 
the  notion  of  infinity  prescuts  itself,  and  surely  the  longest  life  would 
Dot  suffice  for  a  single  perusal  of  works  that  rise  and  swell  protu- 
Iwjrant,  like  the  I  limalnyahs,  above  the  bulkiest  eoniptisitions  of  every 
buiguagc  beyond  the  coutincs  of  India." 

3. — OF   BCIKSCB   AXD   KEUOION    AUONO   TUB    UiniXK)9. 

The  most  striking  peculiarity  of  Hindoo  science  is  the  circumstance 
of  having  all  their  works  on  soienti!ic  subjects  written  in  verse.  This 
extends  even  to  their  works  on  Mcdiiune,  tirttmrnar,  and  all  practical 
aHairs.  Tbclr  knowledge  of  Mathematics  seeuis  to  have  been  much 
gre-atcr  than  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Homans,  who  adopted  the  clumsy 
method  of  computation  by  the  letters  of  the  Alphabet  insteud  of  the 
ton  ciphers,  which  .iro  used  by  all  modem  nations,  and  by  the  Hin- 
doos, who  used  them  from  time  immemorial,  although  the  Arabians 
have  the  credit  of  being  the  inventors.  In  At'jihrn  and  Gei/mctry, 
ibey  are  also  considerably  versed.  With  Trit/nomctry  and  Attromy 
my,  they  seem  t«>  Iiave  been  familiar  at  a  very  early  period — the 
latter  llioy  claim  to  have  received  by  a  special  rerelation  front 
Heaven,  about  two  millions  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  Ukousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years  ago.  For  Antrulogj/^  ihoy  eiilcr- 
tained  a  profound  reverence,  and  were  as  superstitious  as  the  Chal- 
dees,  or  any  of  tlie  old  star-gazers.  Of  Geography^  they  were  most 
profoundly  igttoraut.  According  to  their  theory,  tlic  earth  was  circu- 
lar and  flat — "  like  the  flower  of  the  water-lily,  in  which  the  pvtaU 
projCL'l  towards  each  other."  Tliey  bt^Uevu  that  the  gods  Inhabit 
those  vast  mountains  which  surround  them — "  the  furthermost  of 
wliich  iu  bounded  by  a  salt  sea.  Beyond  this  sea  are  other  seas  : — 
the  sea  of  sugar-cane  juice — of  sptrilous  Hi^^uors,  of  claillied  butter — 
of  curds  of  milk,  and  of  sweet-water — e;uh  surrounding  a  scpuratv 
oontinetnt ;  beyond  all  which,  is  a  country  of  gold  as  Uirge  as  the  rest 
o^  the  earth;  thun,  a  circular  chain  of  mouniains,  and  ilun  llie  land 
of  darkness,  or  Hell."  Sir  William  Jone^  says,  1  but  tlierr  Do<it*n 
wore  mere  empirics  and  quacks.  They  had  no  faith  in  (hf  Simgrado 
system  of  "blood-letting  and  hot-water" — deeniitig  that  life  consists 
of  blood,  and  all   *  letting"  of  it  to  be  an  '*  abi<tratition  of  vitality." 


id  bark,  roots,  fruit  or  flowers — but  they  gcnorftllj 

>tiun  svstcm — compelling  their  patients  to  lust  from 

one  to  twouty  days.  It  was  usujilly  the  opinion  of  their  ablest 
prftctUioners,  that  after  the  twentieth  day  it  was  entirely  useless  to 
apply  any  further  remedies — the  patient  happily  falling  into  thatde- 
Hatful  alamber  which  knows  no  waking.  Of  late  years,  medical  eol- 
kigea,bospitals,and  polytechnic  school  shave  been  eatabliahed,  in  which 
they  teach  chemistry,  K'^'vunism,  electricity,  6ic. — but  they  are  in- 
credulous about  the  applicatiou  of  it  to  the  conveyance  of  news. 
When  told  of  it  by  a  Luropean^  they  exclaim:  "  Vour  honor  says 
K),  and  therefijro  it  must  be  so — hut  I  would  mueh  prefer  to  <«  »'/." 

ITieir  lavj/crir  are  as  numerous  as  blackberries,  but  they  employ 
their  own  wxJcteh  or  pettifoggers  in  preference  to  the  English  barrin- 
Core,  whose  enormous  fees,  they  say,  are  minous  to  a  pour  man. 
Their  sj'stom  of  laws,  however,  it  is  thought  by  those  who  are  most 
Ikmiliar  with  it,  bears  a  favorable  comparison  with  that  of  everj 
other  natioti. 

^^  Agriculture,^^  says  adistinguisheii  OiioatnUst,  "  stands  foremost 
among  the  pursuits  uf  native  Hindoos.  Two  modes  of  cultivation 
are  practised,  w$t  and  dry,  the  former  being  devoted  principally  to 
rice  and  indigo,  the  land  rei|uirittg  to  be  watered  by  Die&ns  of  tanks 
with  their  high,  Htrong  onibankmeuts,  and  wells  from  twenty  to  three 
faandred  feet  deep,  while  upon  the  dry  lands  arc  the  sugar-cane,  bar* 
ley,  wheat,  and  various  other  grains,  fruits  and  vegetables.  The 
plough  used  by  the  farmer  consists  of  two  rude  sticks,  or  one  if  suffi- 
ciently crooked,  with  an  iron  spike  at  the  end  as  a  shore,  whicJi  the 
ploughman  guidcH  with  one  hand,  while  ho  uses  the  other  in  direct- 
iog  tn«  movements  of  the  cattle  ;  thus  making  a  rut  or  scratch  in 
the  field  similar  to  the  movement  Just  beneath  the  soil  of  a  strong 
finger.  Entering  a  village  at  an  early  hour  of  the  day,  you  will  se© 
the  farmer  going  to  his  toil,  bearing  upon  his  shoulder  yoke  and 
plough,  which  he  steadies  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he 
bolda  the  rope-reins  li^^tened  to  his  tiny  bullocks.  The  sowing  is  a« 
clumsy  as  the  ploughing.  Th6  common  drill-machine  has  throe 
pieces  of  i=>tick8,  that  niake  at  ratches  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  depth, 
•od  the  Heeds  drop  into  the  wratches  through  tlirce  hollow  bits  of 
bamboo,  that  ane  immediately  bt-hind  the  sc:ratehing  slicks.  These 
temboos  are  united  to  one  rude  vessel  at  the  top,  containing  the 
The  larger  seeds  are  sown  by  means  of  a  bamh»>o,  fastened 

A  drill  by  a  string,  and  having  a  little  cup  at  the  ond.  A  woman 
4tteadti  to  tliis  bamboo,  holding  it  directly  over  any  one  of  the  tbree 
■cmtohes  into  which  she  wishes  the  seed  to  fall,  with  one  hnud.  and 
dropping  llic  seed  into  the  cup  with  the  other.  Tlic  eovering  plough 
ibUows,  which  is  a  horizontal  stick,  drawn  along  by  two  bullocks,  and 
hr  being  pressed  against  the  ground,  covers  the  seed  with  mould. 
Tm  opuratioD  of  sowing  requires  the  attention  of  four  persons,  and 
the  Ubor  of  four  bult<K'ks.  The  business  of  the  harrote  is  performed 
b;  an  instrument  like  a  ladder,  on  which  the  huKbandinan  stands, 
while  rough  bushes  attaclicd  to  it  assi>jt  in  Hnioothtng  the  gmunH. 
lasiead  of  threahing  machines,  the  rice  is  beaten  out  of  the  husk,  tite 
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ptiUo  trodden  out  T>y  the  cattle,  and  the  Btnall  grain  throshedT 
stair.  These  iinpluincnls  are  the  same  that  have  been  in  use  thron 
out  the  land  from  lime  immemorial !  Uice,  wheat,  barley,  inc 
opium,  sugar,  and  tubacco,  are  among  thuir  principal  produotio 
The  prodiirtion»  of  th«  loom  are  muslins,  chintz,  silks,  carp^tB,  cali- 
coes and  sliawla,  which  are  proverbial  for  the  beauty  of  their  color- 
ing— although  in  texture  they  are  not  equal  to  those  of  Europe  and 
our  own  country. 

Their  popular  games  are  similar  to  those  of  America:  such  as 
chess,  backgammon,  marbles,  cock-fighting,  and  other  amusements 
which  arc  of  a  more  demoralizing  cluiractcr.  Tiger  and  elephant- 
hunting  are  some  of  their  most  manly  and  dangerous  sport* — a 
nabob  ol\ea  tuniing  out  with  a  retinue  of  a  hundretl  strong.  Gym- 
nastier  and  Juff^lery  are  extremely  popular,  and  what  we  claAsicatly 
denominate  Aoeiu-portut,  such,  for  example,  as  cutting  the  throat  of 
9ipiff  in  the  full  vigor  of  life,  and  tho-n  restoring  him  to  all  his  pris- 
tine swinish  diguity,  is  applauded  to  the  echo.  Their  fondjiess  for 
musieia  one  of  their  most  peculiar  traits.  Sir  William  .lones,  who 
•ccms  to  have  had  a<(  ardent  a  love  for  nnisic  as  for  every  thing  that 
was  of  an  intellectual  or  spiritual  cliarnctcr,  relates  a  story  which  he 
received  from  a  learned  Hindoo,  '*  who  told  him  liiat  he  had  seen 
the  most  venomous  and  malignant  snakes  leave  Iheir  holeji  Uf>on 
hearing  tunes  on  a  llute,  which  gave  them  peculiar  delight.  And  an 
intelligent  Persian,  who,  repi-utiiig  his  t^tory  again  and  again,  and 
permitted  hini  ti»  write  It  down  from  his  own  Itps.  declared  that  bo 
had  more  than  once  been  present  when  a  celebrated  liilanliitt,  named 
Bailnii,  y,  as  playing  to  a  large  oomjjany,  in  a  grove  near  Shimx,  when 
he  distinctly  bjiw  the  nightingales  trying  to  vie  with  the  musician — 
aometimes  warbling  on  the  trees,  sometimes  fluttering  from  branch 
to  branch,  as  if  they  wished  to  approacli  the  instrument  whence  the 
melody  proceeded;  and  at  length  dropping  on  the  ground  In  n  kind 
of  ecsla{'y,  from  which  they  were  soon  raised  by  u  change  of  note." 
"Respite  their  love  of  the  m-irvellous,  the  argument  in  Civor  of  the 
liristtan  system,  drawn  from  miracles^  is  almost  powerless   upon 

Etheir  minds.  Over  against  one  miracle  of  the  Gospel  record,  multi- 
udes  are  contained  in  their  sacred  books,  and  performed  before  their 
•yes.  Their  jiidgment  may  tell  them  that  it  is  juf^lery,  and  so  tliey 
ay  may  have  been  thfise  of  the  Founder  of  (lirisiitiuiiy.  To  pluck 
at  mountains,  and  hurl  them  to  and  fro  at  will — to  cut  off  iiarta  of 
the  moon,  and  cast  them  to  the  earth — to  fish  up  sacred  books  from 
the  l>ottom  of  the  sea — these  are  but  a  few  among  the  deeds  of  the 
Hindoo  deities,  and  "vy-hut  more  of  miracle  can  any  religion  allege? 
Tin:?  objection  against  the  special  divinity  of  Christianity  is  oRcn 
and  skillfully  used  by  the  Rralmitn  to  parr^'  the  blow  aimed  againsl 
liis  favorite  creed,  mid  to  gain  for  the  system  he  teaches  a  atrtrngcr 
hold  upon  the  faith  of  its  cr^ul"'is  and  attached  devotees. 
The  word  caste  was  originally  introduced  by  Uie  Portuguese  tode- 

Cflignate  the  diflcront  classes  of  Rocietr.  Tlie  first  rank  is  that  of  Brah- 
min and  the  KthutiraSy  the  Vtimhaii  and  the  Soodras,  with  various 
aubdirisions  ;  the  lowest  of  which  is  the  Pariali,  who,  together  with 
ftll  foreigners,  arc  considered  the  ofliicourings  of  society. 
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With  regftrU  lo  the  religion  of  the  Hindoos,  5S  they  lay  claim  to 
three  hundred  and  thirty  millions  ui' divinities  of  ft  subordinate  oh/ir- 
acter,  we  cflnnotbe  expected  losay  anything  conceruing  them.  Tliuir 
**Kr«atgun8*  wtire  Brahma^  VUhrkU  and  .STim,  who  eoustituto  tha 
T'-iid,  Brahma  is  styled  the  "  Great  Faiiier,"  and  Vinhnii,  the  "  Pu- 
rirurr,'*  and  Siva,  the  "Destroyer,"  or  tiio  Devil,  The  peculiarities 
of  these  wera  of  so  impious  and  disgusting  a  charaet<ir,  that  we  miwt 
b«g  to  be  exeiisod  fi»r  even  alluding  to  them.  We  will  only  say, 
that  the  practical  working  of  their  whole  syst«m  leads  to  the  utmost 
depmvity  of  murals  and  manners.  The  earliest  authentic  date  of 
whicli  we  know  any  thing  conoeming  the  missionary  enterprise  in 
India,  was  In  the  fourteenth  eontury,  under  the  auspices  of  yran^oia 
Xavier  and  oilier  Jesuits  of  the  Romish  Church.  Bishop  lleber  Is, 
however,  of  opinion,  that  St.  Thomas  was  the  first  who  preached  the 
Go«jx»l,  and  suffered  uiartyrdorn  in  that  eountrv — il  rhun-h  liuving 
beeu  ereet(wl  near  the  city  of  Miniras  in  liutior  <pf  that  aposlie.  The 
fin*t  eharu-r  Tor  the  eBtabli-ihmeiiL  uf  Proteslimt  missluus  was  in  Uie 
reign  of  William  the  Third,  in  the.  year  A.  D.  1701.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  "Danish  Missionary  Society"  in  nOr*.  Since  this 
time  aluiotit  every  denomination  of  Christians  in  England  ami  on 
the  coiitineut,  as  \kA\  as  in  our  own  eotmtry,  have  estAblished  mis- 
sionary Bocietius  in  various  portions  of  India.  Uutwe  must  conclude 
oiir  article  in  the  words  of  an  American  Missionary  who  has  rcotiiiUy 
rttCumed  from  that  country  : 

"The  whole  mitusinnarv  e.orpiinf  India,  nble-botliod,  anfl  rifw  for  action, 
conuot  exceed  one  huncired  and  djl}^,  and  .■ipeokitiff  lw«nTy  dilTerent 
l&agaagcs.  When  I  it-ll  my  readcrri  that  the  wliete  nurnhar  of  coa- 
verts  u>  ChriMianity,  excluding  ihe  incmlnTs  nf  die  Chureh  of  RomOt 
cauanc  exc«n:d  leu  thousand,  let  him  uol  bo  surprised  and  tlishcortencd* 
bat  mther  he  thaakfiit  thflt  airdinwt  ftnrh  fenrfni  odds  such  results  have 
been  gained.  Engbmd  rcqoiros  two  hundrrd  thmisand  well-di«i(dined 
troops  U)  subject  lo  her  dnminion  the  lle^h  and  blood  of  India.  And  now 
'■eaoae  a  few  stddiers  of  the  ero^s  have  nut  taken  fnim  Satan  and  all  his 
IriDetpalities  nnd  powerii  in  these  bio  high  places  of  Hlwrninntion  and  tin, 
y*  hi»  mmt  b»ynl  (in>vitic(>.  ami  are  not  now  with  the  millions  nf  its  re- 
piun<-d  f)enplc,  sbiiuting  high  and  jubilant  wngR  of  eoni]uent,  there  are, 
rujiith.  those  wbn  bf^n^ii  tu  wonder  at  the  pnttraction  uf  the  Ji^bt,  and  to 
'spond  tif  r.oiu|iipat.  If  any  are  dlsptised  tMde*|Mind.  let  them  remember 
Calvary,  and  «ay,  '•  Fnim  th»^  cross  rame  the  crown — out  of  the  grave 
ttmi  h^'avcn^ihrongh  tip-  sihbiH'n  slmrnn  came  the  Cbarch's  glory." 
H\  it  wi-  in  Jadrs.  Roi<t  it  in  India.  Th'itisb  there  he  night.  "  the  mnm- 
.''  Thin  mii^t  be  our  mi>T|a  tu  warm  our  zeal  and  nerve  our 
I  I  er  oar  despondency •  and  streanthcu  oar  faith  :  *'  rxiKT.  tbt 

ruasuiAA." 

'  e  aboT«  urtii-le,  we  hire  irrn  in  tlir  Orli>)»«'  nwrnlifrof  tiba" 
icriliinf^nan  TtintlfMi  rfrnini,  cntiiled  ■"  V'i'-nni'»rTB«ff" — by 

_.     __  -.  ii»e  of  tlie  tiuJvno  ol  thi'  Kwi  Intin  C<ill«s<'-    Ami  '■  MaliA- 

»rbantA.'    or  llic  tiutury  of  Rintn  ;  «  Sarucrit  pl>y.  by  ft  meiubcr  of  ihr  Aai»tic  Bo- 
I  of  pan*.      Tlie  liUlur^  nr  dn'  Ilin^lnn  >]rAin:i  ia  disrastad  at  eoiuulorablr  letigtb— 
l^iol**  Bcw  world  4]fnJBWiia)  uid  parlor. 


THB  BTUDT    AND     KNOWLBDUX    OP    NATURK,     AHD     UOUK     PARTICDLAKLY 
Tll£    SltrUY    AMD    KKOWLKUOC    OK    TUB    KAKTO    AND    UAH.* 

fTiis  foUowing  paper  was  dolivured  by  the  Editor,  as  an  oddrcM  before  the 
CtioMophic  Sifctely  of  the  CotUge  of  Charletton,  at  ils  aDniversar^'  ccli>hr&iion,  on 
Iho  IfilU  of  November  laat,  A  copy  of  jl,  on  behalf  of  the  Society,  wai  tr- 
i]Uf«ted  for  publication  ;  butboinir  on  tlia  eve  of  dcparturi'  frDOi  Cbtulcftton, 
wo  proiniBcd  to  aupcrviso  ondro-write,  at  our  leisuro  laoiucntv,  id  New-Orleaoi* 
the  manuscripl  which  had  been  pn^parcd  in  the  short  ipacc  of  three  or  four 
days.  Having;  wailed  three  months  for  these  Uimre  moments  in  vain,  and 
being  hopeless,  in  the  multiplicity  of  our  engagements,  of  ever  having  tbem  al 
command,  we  have  concluded,  at  last,  to  tel  the  paper  go  with  all  ita  Imperfec- 
tions on  its  head.  Hardy  aa  the  resolution  is,  we  ore,  at  the  some  time, 
nnwilling  to  trust  it  ana  fr/Mraf^  jMni;i/jJ^,  with  all  official  pomp  and  circumstance, 
to  tnrite  criticism ;  but  prefer  it  should  assume  the  shape  of  an  article  in  a 
BUigazino,  perchance  to  1m;  overlooked,  or  at  moiit  akimmrd,  amtd  a  mass  of 
more  interesting  material.  Wo  beg  pardon  to  our  friends  of  the  Society  for 
•uch  a  liberty  ;  but  hardly  think  they  will  be  tnconavinUr.  At  alt  eTPnta,  liieir 
trtAMunf  will  escape  a  round  tax  by  our  resolution  ;  antl  if  they  will  insist  upon 
rending  the  document,  the  gentlemen  may  have  the  worst  of  ihe  bargain.  As 
we  h:ite  apologieH — brro  they  end  ;  and  here,  most  likrly,  would  he  the  onugA 
of  the  whule  matter,  if  we  had  any  other  article  at  hand  to  occapy  the  pages 
that  are  reserved  for  this.  ] 

In  the  HniiteJ  sphere  of*  aii  a<10ress,  t  can  Itopu  to  do  lUllu  more 
thaii  glance  at  the  mere  outlines  of  a  sul^jc'cl  I  btive  selected  for 
myself, and  which  may,  in  brief,  Im  rcpresviiied  as  "The  History  of 
the  Study  aii'l  Knowluilue  of  Nature,  and  more  partiuularly  the  Study 
and  KnuwK'dgt!  of  the  Earth  and  Man." 

It*  1  can,  front  \\n-.  groiil  field  whif.h  opens  itsulf  infinitely  out,  her* 
seize  upon  a  few  proiuinout  points  of  iiilert^si  and  att I'aoiion — flowt-ra 
from  a  gai-dc;n  where  all  is  oriental  luxuriance  and  In-ailtY — and  pre- 
8ent  them  in  any  manner,  however  feuble,  whieh  may  excite  your 
furllier  prosecution  of  the  study,  I  shall  deem  myself  ubimdjuitly 
happy. 

Gentlemen,  in  the  fields  of  nature — tho  natural  world — how  bound- 
leaa  and  inexhaustible  arc  the  subjeet:§  which  present  themselves  in 
progrcRsion  to  the  mind  iti  man,  and  how,  in  comparison  with  their 
exquisite  grace  and  finish,  and  marvuUous  perfcctioa,  do  all  that  he  has 
aclticvcd  iu  hia  boasted  ud^'ances  in  arts,  vivHiitatiun  and  progress, 
dwindle  away  into  little  less  than  microscopic  insigiiinrantf  !  I  have 
m  my  mind  a  passage  from  ArtBt4>tle,  whieh  Ciceru  has  preserved, 

*  The  tests  nponwliii-b  nur  dUcotinr  hniifrii,  urortui'fly  ibv  ttaronllambulHra  Oosmos, 
Guyot's  E^trth  and  Man.  Dr.  Non'a  Lecture*  on  Msii,  Vlr.  A  trresl  cnsuy  very  Ictrrnti 
iM>lc«wer«  intmilpil,  hat  dip  renter  hu  c«7«(<«d  ibem,  by  ibe'siutie  nrxiTidcnce  wtuch 
prevents  our  rv  writing  tlie  mauutcripL  This  i>  a  prurtiem)  proof  td  xitt  error  of  re- 
serving one's  leaniin^  for  bis  iuiCc4. 


'beautifully  showing  this  contrast  of  the  works  of  nature  and  tho 

orks  of  art.  The  philosopfaor  supposes  a  nation  dwelling  in  the 
centre  of  tho  earth,  nbutupby  its  close  walls;  but  yet,  possessed^of 
ail  the  rioh  abundance  In  houses,  palaces,  statuary,  pointings,  &c.,  of 
iiution,  in  the  highest  possible  civilization  and  luxury.  "  If  such 
beings,"  he  tells  us,  "  could  receive  tidings  of  the  power  and  might  of 
the  gods,  and  could  then  emerge  from  their  hidden  dwellings  through 
tho  open  fissures  of  the  earth  to  the  places  which  we  iuliabit — could 
suddenly  behuld  the  earth,  and  llie  sea,  aud  tho  vault  of  heaven — 
uould  recognise  the  cxpatise  ol'  the  cloudy  lirmameut,  aud  the  might 
of  the  winds  of  heaven,  and  admire  the  sun  in  its  majesty,  beauty, 
and  radiant  effulgence;  and  lastly — when  night  veiled  the  earth  in 
darkness,  could  behold  the  starry  heavens,  the  changing  moon,  and 
the  stars  rising  and  setting  in  llie  unvarying  course  ordained  from 
elemity,  they  would  surely  exclaim — 'These  are  gods,  and  such 
;reat  things  must  be  the  work  of  their  hands." " 

In  the  atniggle  to  grasp  even  a  few  of  the  pearly  shells  on  the 
great  ond  infmite  shores  of  nature,  much  less  to  rise  to  n  comprehen- 
sion of  the  myriads  of  perfect  Ajrma,  which,  in  a  drop  of  water,  or  in 
a  uiiiver-se  of  worlds,  exhibit  her  inexhaustible  wealth  and  rcsourcei, 
a  crushing  sense  of  immensity  is  upon  us — a  sense  of  uuthiiigneea  ^ 
and  might, — the  worm  and  the  (jod  ! 

It  is  the  same  to  me,  and  1  cannot  distinguish  the  emotions  into 
greater  and  less,  when  I  am  told  by  Ehrenberg  that  40,000.000,000 
uf  the  silicious  shelUs  uf  Oaltoneliie  are  contained  lu  a  cubic  iueh  uf 
the  polishing  slate  of  liilan  ;  or  when  Her&ehell  declares,  that  in  the 
clusters  of  the  milky  way,  there  are  more  than  eighteen  millions  of 
suns,  cttoh  the  centre  of  a  universe  of  phuiel«  and  moons,  some  of 
them  so  distant,  tliat  thoy  must  have  been  in  existence  two  iniUioH$ 
of  t/ears  before  a  ray  of  their  light  could  have  reached  our  earth  ;  or 
when  we  are  assured  by  the  same  groat  astronomer,  that  the  pro- 
cesses of  growing  worlds  may  be  traced  in  tho  heavens  in  the  cod- 
traction  and  hardening  of  nebulous  matter :  ''  worlds  bursting  into 
life,"  in  a  poetic  figure,  "  like  grass  in  the  night!" 

I  darv  not  presume  upon  a  hasty  glance  at  even  the  prominent 
divisions  which,  like  great  landmarks,  lead  ns  onward  in  our  study  of 
^ature  in  all  of  her  infinite  and  wondrous  developments.  The  iields 
"  astronomy,  of  geology,  natural  history,  and  botany,  chemistry, 
mineraloey,  and  paleontology,  mu?t  each  be  exhausted  before  philoso- 
phy i^n  realize  how  nica(ire,  in  all  their  magiiificenee,  afu^r  all,  are  her 
i<  's!     Ulic  humbler  part  will  be  ours,  to  trace  out  merely 

J.  of  the  progress  ot  the  mind  of  man,  as  it  liae  employed 
itht'li  til  ull  ages  in  tho  investigation  and  discovery  of  physii^l  laws 
■d  phenomena,  and  by  almost  imperce[iliblo  degrees  traced  imt  the 
Mrtii  Wo  inliabit,  for  this  at  present  is  the  extent  to  wliieh  our  labora 
CU  reach  its  configuration  and  general  physiognomy,  its  vegetable 
tad  animal  life,  and  the  raoos  of  nien  who  have  iuduenccd  and  oon- 
trolled  its  historical  develcfprniints. 

In  the  ogci  of  nntir|uity  most  distinguished' for  rellm^mcnt  and 
ciTilization,  the  study  of  physical  forms  and  natural  forces  yielded 
always  in  importance  to  that  of  the  intellectual,  moral  and  metaphy- 
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sicaJ  nature  of  man.  The  Greek,  ihough  silUAted,  at  it  vere,  in  a 
gurdeu,  aruund  wbiob  Hugured  ail  tht!  must  beauUlut,  captivating  utid 
lovely  scmiery,  blc»<K>(J  wilb  Um  softest  aud  most  luxurittnl  cliuittte, 
Mtiiueii  inc;kpui(iu  uf  rising  bigbur  tbuu  &  muro  inieUtHJlunl  &p|>rdci»- 
tiou,  ill  wbiub  Ibu  bcurt  liiid  little,  if  uii^lbiug,  tu  do.  Mun  and  his 
occ^uptiliuns,  bis  p:H.siiinH  uiid  hi:*  Hlruggles,  buman  tuid  sciive  lite, 
psycliuU>gii.-al  and  hUtorirftl  rt-t^ulLs,  wure  sunicient  to  absorb  ever/ 
mentiU  energy.  Here  ciMitercd  tho  whole  iiilellectual  Hyfitern.  Tbd 
epic  and  the  lyrie  t■tbatli^t4„•d  tho  domains  of  poetry,  in  wbioh  fitan 
was  inirodueed  as  the  actor,  and  nature  but  in  tbo  relative  and  sub- 
ordinate^ I  bud  almost  snid  degriiUed,  position.  I'bo  later  daya  of 
Greece,  wbioh  witnessed  the  growth  of  dei^kcriptive  aud  didactic 
poetry-,  witnessed  at  the  sumetinie  the  decline  ibitl  badalr«adyr  takea 
plaoti  in  the  national  genius,  and  spirit,  and  freedom. 

Tlie  l^niatiti  dilVered  little  in  these  respects  £rom  their  neighbors 
whoue  eivili/Jltion  they  abnorbed.  In  their  forms  of  iit^raturo,  jw- 
etry  and  philosopby,  tbcj  were  but  close,  and,  in  luaay  re^pectd, 
barrtiu  iiuiUitors.  fn  Virgil,  Ovid,  Horace  and  TibuUus,  tbo  nuitof- 
dinato  part  of  nature  is  a^^ain  made  prominently  to  project,  whilst 
luan  and  soelely  are  the  fond  and  cherished  idols.  CicMir,  who  wu 
ftt  oneti  a  philoHopher  and  a  general,  in  bis  paHsagi>  of  the  Alps  saw 
notbing  in  it^t  gorgeous  sc^iu'ry  to  attract  hint  from  the  eompositioo 
of  a  grammatical  work,  and  Siliua  Italicus  describes  these  veiy  Alps, 
and  the  mogaifieeiit  outUnuii  of  fjwitzeriand,  as  a  barrrH  and  hUUout 
wilderness!  "No  description,"  says  Llumboldt,  "  haa  been  tnuw- 
mitted  to  us  fi*o(n  antiquity  of  the  eternal  snows  of  the  Alps,  r«d- 
deucd  by  tho  evening  glow  or  the  morning  dawn,  of  the  beauty  of  the 
blue  ice  «>!'  tbe  glaciers,  or  of  the  sublimity  of  Swiss  natural  aeencry, 
although  etatei^n^en  and  generals  with  men  of  lett^rn  In  their  retinue, 
cintinnally  passed  tbrotigh  Helvetia  on  tholr  way  to  Gaul.  All 
these  travellers  tbink  only  of  complaining  of  tho  wrct*:hodne8s  of 
the  roa^Is  Aud  never  apiwared  to  have  paid  any  attention  to  Cha  ro> 
mantie  beauty  of  the  Hceiiery  through  which  thoy  passed. 

An  exception,  buwi^ver,  Oicurs  in  tho  case  of  (Jlcero,  who  seemed 
never,  in  all  the  atfrurs  of  state,  the  triumphs  of  oratory,  tad  the 
pursuits  of  pliilosopliy,  to  have  lost  his  relish  for  whatever  wm 
lovely  and  attractive  in  the  nutural  world.  *'  Nothing,"  he  writes  tu 
Alticus,  "(-;in  be  moru  delightful  than  this  solitudo — nothing  niorv 
clurming  than  thiii  country-seat,  the  neighboring  shore,  and  the  view 
of  thiA  sea.  Xext  to  my  Atticus,  uothtug  is  so  dear  to  me  n-s  Mdi- 
tilde,  in  wbicli  1  hold  Uilercourao  with  plulosopby,  though  oAen  in- 
terniptcd  by  my  tears.  I  stnigglo  as  much  as  I  am  able  against 
such  emotions,  but,  ai^  yet.  I  am  unequal  to  tbo  contetit.'' 

'n»e  introdnclion  of  Christianity,  in  giving  higher  notions  of  God, 
and,  as  it  were,  elevating  bis  works,  a**  in  some  dego-c  the  rcflrrtion 
of  h)i>  exciWlonix'  and  perfection,  whilst  it  diminished  the  impnrtauee 
of  Diorely  iiuman  action  and  n^aehincry,  wa*  fiivorflblo  to  llu?  pro- 
gress of  natural  fitiidiea.  We  find  in  tho  iwrlicr  fath-Ts  n  spirit,  mv 
where  to  bo  sought  among  the  pliilost»phcr&ofaprevi'  i" 

,  iu  Basil  ihu  Great,  ki«  brother  Gregory  of  Nyv&a,  -  'i. 
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r^UnboppUy,  bowoTer,  in  subsequent  li^trs,  as  the  ChriflHiin  system  be- 
POune  d^raded  in  its  contest  wtik  hemhen  rnydtolugies,  the  study  of 
I  lutiiru  eamcagfiin  to  bo  regarded  as  hut  o  cunning  cspediunl  ol' witeh- 
^orail  and  sorcery,  to  he  iiiiordictod  to  the  ialthful,  "with  all  binl'ul 
>kM  of  physics,"  in  the  celebrnled  Councils  of  Tours  nnd  <>i'  Paris  ! 
bertus  Magus  and  Koger  Bacon  were  the  first  to  deliver  science 
^frorii  this  thraldom  f>f  monkish  bigotry  ond  ignortuice. 

The  Germanic  races  of  the  riiiddle  ages  combined  with  that 
^Jiaughty  spirit  of  freedom  and  independence  which  is  exhibited  in 
\-%]\  the  constitutions  that  have  been  perfected  out  of  their  political 
•ystems.  a  love  and  enjoyment  of  nature,  developing  itself  in  their 
inner  lite  and  inanuers  and  institutions,  and  in  the  son^»  of  their 
Minnesitufen^  wliich  form  tto  interesting  a  part  of  tho  Jiteratiiro  of 
those  rude  and  stormy  limes. 

If^  however,  from  wlmt  is  distinguished  as  classical  antiquity,  and 
the  forms  of  society  which  grew  out  of  it,  we  pass  to  other  stilJ  re- 
IDOto  nations,  who  have  played  no  imimportant  historical  part,  these 
instructive  inquiries  into  their  appreciation  of  the  physical  and  ma- 
terial world  may  still  further  be  pushed  with  advantage. 

India,  as  far  back  as  the  most  fabutouK  and  mythical  times,  opens 
hor  broad  gates  as  the  cradle  in  which  the  natural  sciences  were  first 
rocked.  It  is  not  difficult  to  appreciate  huw  it  happened,  on  the  the- 
ory of  Irfisseti,  that  a  part  of  the  Arian  race,  with  their  high  and 
noble  clmme^teristicH  and  elevated  mental  endowments,  emigrated 
thither  from  the  northwc.^t  of  Asia,  that  so  genial  a  climate,  so  pro- 
lific a  soil,  such  rich  and  spontaneous  products  and  ine.xhniistible 
vegetable  life,  should  have  induced  in  the  Indians  a  cotitcm- 
plativu  tone  of  mind,  reflected  in  all  their  liternture,  and  generating, 
iJASt,  that  theological  system  of  the  nrahmins,  -which,  as  it  were, 
the  forces  of  nature.  We  catch  this  spirit  in  the  Vedas,  the 
ancient  of  their  poems ;  in  the  works  of  Kalidasa,  luiii  iu  the 
heroic  poems  of  Rarnayana  and  Malmlharato,  made  known  to  us  bj 
oriental  scholars.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Persians,  or  West  Arians, 
though  of  a  later  origin,  exhibit  tar  less  of  the  fervor  for  natural 
soenerj',  there  being  little  in  the  chararteri sties  of  Persia  like  those 
of  Hindostan,  to  stimulate  the  wild  outpourings  of  a  spiiil. 

Passing  northwards  from  the  Irnntan  Plateaux  to  the  Uralian 
Mountains,  wc  come  to  the  primitive  seat  of  the  Finnish  race.  A 
collection  of  the  songs  of  this  [n?opIe,  made  longsMlwfxjUenl,  breathes 
an  animated  love  of  nature,  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  po- 
etry but  that  of  India.  An  ancient  epos,  containing  nearly  3,000 
Terws,  treats  of  a  fi^ht  between  the  Frus  and  the  Lapf*,  and  the  fate  of 
adcmi'god  named  Vaino,  and  gives  a  deeply-interesting  and  graphic 
KMMimit  of  Finnish  country  life. 

With  Hebrew  poetry  we  are  all  familiar.     Seizing  upon  the  high- 

.GKt  forms  of  expression,  it  loses  itself  in  the  glorious  effi^rt  to  coni- 

I  all  nature  as   Oir  handiwork  nf  Qod  !     Terrestrial  and  celestial 

nery   are    blended     into    one   view,    with    religious    fervor   and 

oriental  luxuriance  of  figure,  as  expressive  of  the  greatness  and  the 

glory  of  Jehovah.      A  single  {>salm,  which  should  be  in  the  heart  of 
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every  one,  is  said,  with  a  few  gruud,  yet  simple  touviieii,  to  depict: 
the  wbulo  Cogmos,  or  universal  nature.     ''Obi  Lord,  my  God  I  ihoi 
art  very  great — thou  art  clothed   with  honor  and  majesty — who 
oorerest  thyself  with  liglit  as  with  a  garment^  who  6tretche*>t  out  thi 
heavens  like  a  curtain — who  layeth  the  beams  of  his  rhambera  in  thft 
waters — who  maketh  the  clouds  hia  chariot — who  walketh  upon  tiia 
wings  of  the  wind.      Oh !  Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy  works — iik 
wisdom  host  thou  made  them  all — the  earth   is  full   of  thy  riches. 
The  Lord  sliall  rejoice  in  his  works.     He  looketh  upon  the 
and  it  trombleth — he  touches  the  hilltt,  and  they  smoke." 

llio  discovery  of  America  introduced  to  Europe  new  and  stirrin 
scenes,  in  which  all  the  grandest  and  most  magnificent  features 
nature  were  revealeJ;   lu  comparison  with  which,  what  had 
previously  familiar,  seemed  but  tnme  and  unimposing.      Notlii 
could  surpass  the  deep  and  general  excitement  of  ^1  classes  iu  whiel 
imagination  was   arpused,   by  the  narrations  of  commanders   ani 
soldiers,  to  the  daily  expectancy  of  new  and  still  higher  revelationi 
"  Hie  tropical  world,  with  all  the  luxuriance  of  its  vegetation  on  tl 
plains,  with  all  the  gradations  of  its  varied  organisms  on  the  decUviwi 
ties  of  the  Cordilleras,  and  with  all  tlie  reminiscences  of  nortfaei 
olimittes,  associated  with  the  inhabited  plateaux  of  New-Mexico,  Ne 
Granada  and  Quito,  were  now  first  revealed  to  the  eyes  of  Eur< 
peons.     A  passionate  love  of  the  study  of  nature,  which  original 
chiefly  in  the  North,  glowed  in  the  breostA  of  all;  inteIkH.'tual  ex 
siou  of  views  became  associated  with  the  enlargement  of  knowled 
wliile  the  poetic  and  sentimental  tone  of  feeling  peculiar  to  the  o 
of  which  we  speak,  lias,  since  the  close  of  the  last  century,  __ 
IdentiHed  with  literary  compositioua,  whose  forms  were  unknown 
former  ages." 

Thus  Imve  we,  though  it  must  be  confessed  in   a  very  inadeqaai 
manne{j  marked  the  gradual  development  in  all  nations  of  the  lo' 
and  study  of  nature  from  tlie  remotest  periods,  when  myths      *  "" 
goricat  symbols  supplied  the  place  of  that  actual  knowledge  W( 
at  last  attained  of  the  operations  of  the  physical  world. 

Gentlemen,  in  the  history  of  the  knowledge  of  our  own  earth,  itacoi 
tineutol  masses,  plains,  plat'^iux  and  mountaios — its  great  oceans  and  * 
islands  nud  rivers — its  various  heterogeneous  and  scarcely  assimilated^^ 
races  and  nations,  a  subject  is  unfolded  to  us,  upon  which  it  is  scarcel^^H 
possible  to  exhaust  our  interest.     With  your  pormission,  we  sha^^^ 
employ  the  remainder  of  this  address  in  its  cxammation  and  deveiofv 
ment 

The  progress  of  the  same  spirit  of  scientific  research,  generaU 
tion  and  classification,  which  has  forced  history  to  rise  higher  than 
mere    barren    concatenation  of  events,   has,  if  I  may  ao    esp 
myscll^  developed  a  philosophy  of  geography.     No  longer  satiafiei 
with  barren  enumerations  of  physical  phouome.na,  like  the  catalog 
of  Tlnmer's  ships,  it  is  the  part  of  enlightened  geography,  or  as  it 
should  be  more  properly,  googony,  to  8ei2c  upon  the  relations  of 
matter  in  its  action  upon  matter,  or  upon  organised  beings 
humaa  soGietied ;  descending  down,  as  it  were^  benfl«th  Uie 
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he  very  physiology  and  life  of  the  globe.    It  is  in  this  field  the 
lluinbokit,  ftft^r  un  octogenflrittn  experience,  measures  acatn 
I  strength.     Jlcrc  wo  trace  the  pathway  of  Carl  li'ittcr  and  Stefft-'ns, 
laud  follow  the  legitimate  devclopmentof  their  labors  in  the  physical 
iltas of  Bcrghaus  and  Keith  Johnson,  or  in  the  lectures  ol  Amold 
Guyot,  delivered  last  winter  in  the  Unlveniity  of  Cainbridge,  which 
Vcommend  to  your  earnest  attention. 
1  catinot  hut  dwell,  for  a  moment,  upon  the  importance  of  that 
ortion  of  physical  geography  which  employs  itself  in  tracing  the 
lohar&cteriiitic   differences  and  various  type*  of  the  human  race,  and 
lb  which  the  present  ago  is  more  actively  employed  than  any  pre- 
ITiotu  one  has  Wn.     The  origin  of  races,  the  climatic  and  physical 
tus«8  operating  upon  them,  the  relations  in  the  roots  and  structure 
lof  languages,  the  modifying  and  controlling  forces  of  great  natural 
ou&d&ries  and  divisions, — in  fact,  everything  that  is  understood  by 
retlmoU'f^',  is  as  deserving  of  the  attention  of  the  political  ccouomist, 
[fltati-'sniun,  and  sound  prat-tieal  philosopher,  as  the  mere  man  of 
»-  Id  the  application  of  political  theories  and  systems,  the  slates- 
who  overlookti  great  and  cardinal  distinctions  in  the  races  and 
eographical  relations  ff  men.  will  in  vain  attempt  to  work  out  tlie 
[problems  of  their  social  and  iJoUlical  existence.     Tliis  truth  was  per- 
[•eeived  by  Mr.  CaUiouii,  &s  I  think  is  clearly  manifest  in  that  remark- 
Vtble  speech  made  at  nearly  the  close  of  his  career,  which  opens  with 
•  refutation  of  the  strained  dogma  attributed  to  Mr.  Jeflt-rwin,  '*  that 
[all  rnen  are  born  free  and  equal,"  and  a  profound  ignorance  i»f  it  is 
fat  the  bottom  of  all  the  wild  dreams  and  vagaries  of  the  reformers 
fdf  the  present  day.    The  I'rudhons  and  Couriers,  French  Socialists, 
Continental  Republicans,  Northern    Abolitionists,  who,  setting  out 
with  the  perfect  ojiiaH/t/  in  everj'  respect  of  all  the  nations  and  fumi- 
'  WtA  uf  ttien,  proclaim  the  doctrines   uf  universal  republicani^im,  uni- 
I  fersai  agrarianisin,  and  in  addition,  the  fullness  of  liberty  and  free- 
[  dom  from  all  restraint,  stand  ready  to  fit,  as  in  the  bed  of  Procrustes, 
Hottentot    and  fiu!^h^mn.  semi-eivilized  Negro  and  Caucasian,  to 
Dstitutions  uf  a  eomiuon  shape  and  character  ! 
It  is,  therefore,  that  1  look  to  ethnological  studies  as  the  sure  means 
Tof  correcting  the   iiivftemte  and  dangerous   vagaries   of  politiuU 
I  theorists,  and  of  saving  mankind  a  repetition  of  the  scenes  of  blood 
I  V)d  slaughti-r,  growing  out  of  the  phy.sically   [mjiossible  efforts  of 
1  conijuorors    to    fuse   discordant  and   irreeoncUablo  races    into    one 
,  oummon  mas-i.  Tlie  idU-  lUritusies,  too,  of  a  pseudo-philanthriipy  und 
\  patriotisms  seeking  inalower  atateof  fivilization,  or  in  a  lower  ethno- 
iDgiml  typo  to  imitate  the  forms  and  institutions  of  a  higher  and 
,  Biore  perfect  one,  must,  1  think,  at  the  same  time  be  dissipated  or 
(lonlrolled.*     It  ia  in  this  respect  I  liave  taken  an  especial  interest  in 
the  explorations  and  discussions  of  my  learned  friend  Dr.  Nott,  of 
iMobile,  vluchluive  been  followed  up  by  Morton  and  Agassiz,  ft&d 
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replied  to  hy  your  ^ruJite  and  estimable  dtiaum,  Bachman,  a 
proudly  recoguizud  iu  tbe  world  of  science. 

Gentlemen,  1  had  buptid  tu  o[)ca  buforc  you  in  this  address,  Diaay 
of  the  striking  and  bi*ttutitul  relatiuus  aod  eontrasts  in  the  coutiuenU, 
islands,  o»-aiis  and  diniated  ut'  Uie  earth,  aa  they  influanoe  rogetable 
and  animal  life,  aiid  iiuui  and  society,  the  great  ends,  so  far  as  ve 
can  see  of  all  this  ntodifioatiun  ot  matter,  aa  physical  geography 
furnishes  thuin  ;  but  I  perceive  already  with  rcluctanra,  that  time 
will  not  now  admit,  I  must,  however,  advert  to  a  few  of  tbo  must 
striking  uf  thcso  rclalions. 

Tliuii^'h  it  be  true  that  a  dopre.saion  of  a  few  hundred  fuet  would 
make  no  change  on  the  essential  forms  uf  the  svilid  mass  of  the  earth, 
we  are  not  on  that  account  to  underrate  the  infliienru^  even  of  the 
shapes  and  contours  of  cotitinentA  on  the  life  and  ehuractcr  of  man. 
Were  all  the  peninsulas  and  islands  of  Europe,  the  great  histori<-id 
contiacnt,8u  added  to  the  cumuiun  mass,  as  to  give  one  miiform 
rounded  coni'Our,  we  should  have  had,  even  now,  perhaps,  the 
uniformity  and  barbarisiu  uf  New  liuiliuid.  It  cannot  be  unim< 
portunt  that  a  country  is  elevated  or  spread  out  upon  the  level  of 
the  sea,  when  we  oompure  iu  the  same  latitude  Hindostan,  with  tho 
glowing  life  of  the  tropics,  and  the  deserts  of  Thibet,  tlio  perpetual 
and  deadly  fevers  of  Vera  Crux,  and  the  per|>etual  springs  of  the 
Mexieun  plains.*  "  Place  the  beautiful  peninhulas  of  Europe  and 
India,"  says  Mr.  Guyo%  "  on  the  north  of  their  conthicnts,  Italy  and 
Greece  become  Si^ndlnavia,  and  India  a  Kamtsehatko.  Plnced  at  the 
east  of  Aitia,  all  Europe  would  be  but  a  frozen  [loninsula.  In  the 
•ame  maimer,  if  the  Kocky  Mountains  bordered  tho  eastern  coast  of 
North  America,  and  dosed  against  the  nations  of  the  Kast  and  of 
Europe  the  entrunco  to  the  rich  valloy  of  the  Mississippi  ;  or  if  this 
immense  clmin  exteuded  from  east  to  west,  across  the  nr>rtlicm 
part  of  tho  continent,  and  barred  the  passage  of  the  polar  winds, 
which  now  rush  unobstructed  over  these  vast  plains  ;  or  even  less,  if 
preserving  all  the  great  present  features  of  this  continent,  we  sup- 
pose, only,  the  irilerior  plains  were  inclined  slightly  towards  the 
north,  sud  that  tlie  Misaissippi  entered  into  the  Frozen  Ocean,  who 
does  not  see,  that  in  tlmse  varioua  cases,  the  relations  of  warmth  and 
moisture,  tlie  climate,  and  with  it  the  vegetation  and  the  animal 
world,  would  undergo  the  most  importajit  mndilications,  and  that 
these  cbmRes  of  form  and  relative  position  would  have  an  influenc* 
greater  still  upon  the  destinies  of  human  society,  both  in  the  present 
and  in  the  future." 

To  Ibllow  out  these  remarkable  relations  a  little  further,  thongh 
their  imporUiticc  at  first  sight  be  not  so  obvious,  we  observe  wb&l 
was  first  pointed  out  by  I^id  Bacon,  that  the  extremities  of  the  old 
*  and  the  new  world  Uith  terminate  at  a  point  in  the  ^-outh,  and  go  on 
gradually  widening  to  the  northward.  Forster,  whom  Humboldt 
acknow1edgt!S  as  hiti  tirst  guide  in  these  renearches,  adds,  timt  the 
southern  points   arc  always  rcicky*  are   the  extremes  of  mouDtaio 
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be1t9,  and  have  to  their  eastward  a  large  island,  or  groups  ofislanda, 
and  ttiat  all  the  continents  have  a  doep  btnd  on  their  M-estt'm  side, 
towards  the  interior  of  ihf  land.  The  further  sinuiilar  n-lution  was 
perovived  by  Humboldt,  that  on  tlic  two  sidos  of  the  Atlantic  lh» 
salient  or  projecting  angles  of  the  one  exactly  correspond  tu  the  re- 
entering angles  oflhe  other:  C«pe  St.  Ko(»\io  to  the  Gulf  uf  Gtiinea, 
('op<-'  Verd  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  proupinp  of  the  continental 
mosses  belongs  to  Stetlcns,  who  discovered  they  were  arranged  two 
and  two  in  three  double  worlds,  united  by  an  isthmus  or  a  ehain 
of  Islands — on  the  one  slUe  *.t(  tlie  isthmus  exists  always  an 
arehi[:>elu!;o.  on  the  other  n  [x-ninsiila.  These  double  worlds  arc  the 
iwo  Aniuricas ;  Europe,  including  a  part  of  Weslem  Asia  and  Arabia, 
united  to  Afrif-a  by  the  Isthmua  of  Suez;  Asia — Auj<traiia  with  the 
coutinnou:?  ehain  of  islunda  interposed.  Leaving  the  domain  of  the 
solid  earth,  it  was  (.^rl  Ritter  who,  drawing  a  grcjit  cirtle  through 
the  coasts  of  Peru  and  Southern  Asia,  traced  the  existence  of 
two  grcAt  hemispheres,  the  one  the  continental  or  hnd^  the  other  the 
occanie,  or  witer  hemisphere. 

But  further  than  this,  whilst  in  the  new  world  the  continents  ex- 
tend from  iwrtk  to  gouih^  which  gives  to  America  all  the  zones  of 
Uho  earth,  and  the  greatest  diversity  of  climatic  mliitions,  in  the  old 
»orKI  the  line  of  their  projection  is  from  fast  to  tceutt,  A  more  im- 
portAnt  contnust  between  the  diflerent  continents,  consiats  in  their 
diirerent  indentations  or  length  of  se»-coa8t.*i :  since  these,  In  pro- 
moting foreign  intercourse,  are  at  theboUom  of  most  of  the  clvijiza- 
ion  (»f  the  world.  We  have  Africa  presenting  a  uniform,  monotr 
nous  and  unbroken  front  to  the  sea,  and  assuming  the  character 
fiwt,  fts  in  hist*>ry,  of  a  dosed  continent.  We  have  Asia  nu- 
Dcrously  indented  and  articulated  with  peninsulas  and  bays ; 
(»ut  still  far  behind  Europe,  which  Is  almost  entirely  composed  of 
IjCbcse  irre^lftritics  of  feature,  opening  her  interior  at  every  point 
the  sea,  and  giving  to  her  3.000  miles  more  of  sea-coast  than 
frica.  which  has  three  times  her  dimen^ionB.  In  the  new  world, 
r>rth  America,  in  line  of  ^'oasts,  has  greatly  the  udvantsge  of  South 
Lnterica,  and  is,  indeed,  more  highly  favored  in  this  regard  than 
uy  other  part  of  the  world,  exi«pt  Europe. 
Time  will  not  permit  us  to  trace  the  great  common  law  of  slopes 
tnd  counter-slopes,  and  reliefs  of  continentH,  the  most  rcmarliableof 
■  which  are  the  gentle  and  lengthened  slopes  of  the  great  mountain 
iiins  towards  the  Atlantic  and  the  Frozen  Oceans, ami  the  sleep  and 
ftbrupt  slopes  towards  the  Pacific.  Nor  can  wo  advert  to  the  con- 
fits  of  mountains,  plateaux  and  plains,  the  former  giving  character 
I  the  old  world,  and  the  latter  to  the  new. 

Nor  are  the  configurations  of  the  of-eans  less  singular  and  interost- 
flng  than  tlnise  of  the  lands.  The  Pacific,  the  Atlantic,  and  tin'  Indian 
F*<K¥ans  rorrcspnnd  to  the  double  worlds  of  Sleflens.  In  their  contours 
[ihcy  have  a  w^mntou  opening  towai-da  the  south,  and  are  narrowed 
'towards  Ihc  nortl» — the  reverse  of  tlie  c<'ritinenta.  Tlie  Pft<'i(ic  is  an 
^  oral,  the  Indian  ocenn  a  triangh;,  with  lis  vortex  to  the  south,  the 
'  AUaatio  a  valley  with  parallel  sides,  widening  into  the  Frozen  Ocean. 
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The  first  is  chanictoriKod  by  its  **  closed  Reas,"  the  iwcond  by  its 
"  gulfs,"  the  third  by  its  "inland  seas,"  making  it,  in  tlie  fi^iro  of 
Mj.  Guyot,  the  most  maritime  of  oceans,  as  the  Pacific  ia  the  moat 
oeeanii.  But  we  must  not  i»top  at  ihu  mere  surfaco  of  these  grcAl 
waters.  What  an  unexplored  field  is  still  spread  out  bcncatb,  in 
which  imngination  and  conjcolure  ure  letl  to  exhtiust  themselves  I 
Where  do  these  depths  terminate,  or  are  they,  in  accordance  with 
poj^ular  notions^  interminable  I  The  line  and  the  thermometer  have 
fiiilcil  to  solve  the  enigma.  Captain  Scoresby  sounded  7/200  fuet  in 
the  Polar  seas  in  vain  ;  Captain  Koss  6,(K*0  feet  in  Rnfliti'a  Bay  ; 
Captain  Davis  7,800  feet  south  of  Nantucket ;  and  tlioso  three  gallant 
American  oflioers,  the  two  Bruhes  and  Walsh,  Iwve  reached  re- 
spectively the  prodigious  and  altogether  unexampled  mejisurcments 
of  1S,000  feet,  19,800  feet,  and  34,200  feel,  withciut  mieceeding  in 
either  case  in  finding  n  restinf^  place  for  the  lead.  It  would  be 
necessary,  suys  Guyot,  to  add  Mouut  Wnshinj^ton  to  the  Dhalva 
Giri,  to  Attain  a  height  equal  to  tliis  great  sounding  of  Walsh — and 
if  we  add  the  greatest  sea  depth  known  to  the  highest  mountaius, 
there  is  a  thickness  of  02,000  feet,  or  about  eleven  mijes,  which  must 
be  given  to  the  outer  layer  of  our  globe. 

And,  finally,  if  wc  compare  the  old  and  the  new  world  together, 
giving  a  dose  attention  to  the  physiology  of  their  structure,  we  shall 
bo  able  to  tra(w  many  of  the  causes  at  work  In  detenninlng  the  di- 
versities of  vegetable  und  animtil  nature  and  man.  The  old  and  the 
new  world  ditU'r  in  thf.  number,  fextent,  and  groupings  of  their  Con- 
tinents, in  their  situation  with  respect  to  cUraatio  zones,  in  the  gene^ 
ral  direciion  of  their  lands,  and  in  their  internal  stnieture.*  The 
new  world,  from  its  greater  abundance  of  waters,  and  ita  consequent 
great  humidity  of  atmosphere,  stimulates  into  a  riotous  luxuriance  all 
the  forms  of  vegetable  life,  and  those  inject  and  reptile  organisms 
most  intimately  dtipendcnt  upon  thoni.  In  the  higher  animal  life, 
and  in  rnan.  the  dry  or  continental  climate  of  the  old  world  develops 
a  Miueh  hi)Tlier  perfection.  Thus,  in  the  same  scientific  order  the  ele- 
pltant,  rhiuticeroB  and  hippopotamus,  nf  the  old  world,  Imve  their 
counterparts  in  the  insignincant  and  feeble  tapir  and  pecjin  of  the 
new.  For  the  camel  and  the  dromedary,  there  answers  the  lamft 
of  the  Andes,  of  but  lialf  the  size ;  lor  the  kingly  Hon  and  the  fierce 
tiger,  the  ounce  and  the  jagujirs  of  Brazil,  but  a  description  oi 
larger  cats  I  The  pamc  injerioriti/  in  the  higher  animal  life  is  every- 
where manifested  in  the  new  world,  and  in  the  highest  dc^cc  in 
man.  Whilst  America,  fmm  Labrador  to  Capo  Horn,  can  boa&t  of 
but  a  single  copper-colored  race,  the  old  world  cmbrttccs  four  or  five 
distinct  racc5,  or  families  of  men.  Here  emanate  the  Wbito  or 
Caucasian,  the  great  historical  and  progressive  fiimily,  which  has  at- 
tained nearly  all  that  modem  civilization  claims.  Here  exist  the 
Mongolian  and  Malayan,  still  superior  to  the  copper-colored.  "If 
we  take,"  according  to  riiiynt,  "even  those  races  of  the  leraperat* 
regions  of  the  old  world,  at  the  I<»west  degriro  of  the  social  state,  the 
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nomadic  tribes  of  the  plateaux  of  Enstcm  Asia,  and  of  the  Weatorn 
steppes,  ihey  arc  still  far  auperiur  to  the  hunting  tribes  of  thit  two 
Americaa.  There  is  oven  in  the  tropical  man  of  the  old  world,  in 
Africa  at  least.,  a  soroewhat  of  native  vigor,  of  vitat  tnerffy,  mani- 
fested by  his  sanguine  tcnipemrnent,  by  his  gayety,  by  hia  lively  af- 
fectioDs,  and  by  his  muscular  strength^  placing  huii  higher  than  tite 
Indiaufl  of  tropical  America. 

In  this  striking  relation  of  the  two  worlds,  how  much  may  we  not 
mark  which  seems  to  indirato  a  great  Jiiial  cause.  In  the  one  & 
dense  vegetable  life,  exuberance  of  soil,  luxurious,  spontaneous  pro> 
duclion,  (Combined  with  scanty  population,  are  opened  to  the  eager 
interests  and  desires  of  the  other,  where  nature,  in  some  respects,  is 
more  of  &  sluggard,  and  dovelopes,  in  its  highest  perfection,  nothing 

much  as  man  ; — man,  who,  from  the  remotest  times,  has  gone  on 
Itiplying  in  her  midst  in  a  ratio  which  has  peopled  with  dense 
mmibers  every  plain  and  valley.  Thus  the  new  world  welcomes  to 
her  bosom  the  crowded  emigration  of  the  old,  and;  fur  three  hundred 
years,  the  stream  has  been  continually  setting  in  the  one  inviting 
quarter. 

Gentlemen,  after  those  hurried  reflections,  which  give  but  a  mea- 
gre insight  into  the  nature  of  the  studies  of  the  earth  and  man,  which 
are  now  being  everywhere  prosecuted  with  so  much  active  research, 
let  us  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the  progress,  from  the  most  humble 
and  ob«cure  beginnings,  of  the  knowledge  and  extent  of  the  earth's 
mrfaoe,  and  of  the  various  phenomena  and  features  which  charao- 
tcrizo  it. 

I  have  in  my  hand  the  copy  of  a  map,  drawn  and  colored  by  my 
friend,  Dr.  Nott,  of  Mobile^  which  I  regret  is  not  large  enough  to  be 
|>erceived  by  you  at  this  distance,  but  which  indicates  tlie  world,  as  it 
ira«  hvown  and  wiknown  to  the  ancients,  in  the  most  advanced  period 
of  their  history.  Wliat  a  blank  does  this  map  present  of  about 
nirU'tentJis  nf  the  earth's  surface !  Beyond  the  soutn  of  Europe,  the 
Wtel  of  Asia.  Palestine  and  Arabia,  with  a  narrow  slip  on  the  north 
4f  Africa,  everything  is  terra  itw-o^jni/a,  as  much  so  almost  as  the 
tnrfitoe  of  the  moon.  Not  that  explorations  may  not,  at  distant  pe- 
rioda,  have  been  made  within  some  of  these  limits,  but  that  nothing 
had  been  preserved  of  them  but  the  most  vogue,  and  often  prepos- 
terous, traditions.  The  great  geographer,  Strabo,  who  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Chri&t,  knew  nothing  of  the, north  of  Asia,  of  the 
Chine«e  Empire,  or  of  India,  except  through  confused  Greek  trudi- 
tkmt.  TIk'  interior  of  Africa  was  to  him  desert  and  uninhabitable, 
and  the  cquat^^r  an  altogether  unapproachable  limit.  The  Nile,  ac- 
cording U>  Virgil,  flowed  from  India  and  Britain — in  t!ie  view  of  the 
profound  Tacitus,  was  bounded  on  the  leest  by  Spain! 

'piking  the  Mediterranean  as  the  starting  point  in  the  knowledge 
«f  eoemogony,  we  find  that,  in  the  time  of  Iiomer,  ItalyVas  an  un- 
|faK>wn  land,  and  remained  so  until  the  Pha^niciana,  according  to 
Bumlioldt,  opened  the  Tyrrhenian  basin  west  of  Sicily,  ond  Tarto- 
sian  mariners  reached  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  Egyptian  civiliza- 
tion, vliioh  rana  back  to  the  dynasty  of  Moncthoi  thirty-four  oentu- 
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les  before  Christ,  displayed  it«elf  in  a  growing  disposlCfon  to  tmdof- 
Ice  remote  ex  petitions,  aiid  coloniza  distant  lands.  Rameacs  Alia- 
noun.  1300  joara  B.  C,  penetrated,  according  U>  Herodotus,  into 
Slhiopia,  where  Lepsiiia  thinks  his  most  southern  architectural  works 
frere  found ;  and  crossed  from  Asia  Minor  into  Europe.  TWb 
~  nmcscSf  or  Sesostris,  is  said  to  have  reaehed  India  beyond  the 
Sanges,  bringing  biu:k  captivtis  from  Babylon,  and  to  have  lirsi  at- 
iptcd  a  canal  through  the  Isthmus  of  Suez. 

The  Phcenicians.made  still  fiirthar  advanced  in  geogony,  in  plant- 

Dg  th«ir  colonics  alorig  tlio  Kuxtne,  on  the  Bithynian  shore,  on  the 

■lands  of  ilie  .Egean,  uu  tlie  south  of  Spain,  on  the  north  of  Africa, 

"tT  in  commercial  expeditions  to  the  tin  and  amber  lands  of  the  north 

of  Enropc,  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  etc.     ITiey  visited  a  large  part  of 

the  northwest  coast  of  Africa,  and  it  is  even  conjectured,  reached 

■orac  part  of  t)ic  American  coast  or  neighboriDg  ifllfuids,  2.500  yean 

before  Columbus,  and  2,000  before  Eric  Uandaua's  c-elebraled  voyage 

to  Greenland  !     The  Tyrian  flag  floated  simultaneously  in  the  British 

and   Indian  seas — and  under  it  was  conducted  a  caravan  trade  in 

spices  and  incense  witli  Arabia  Felix,  through  Palmyra,  and  to  the 

Chaldean  or  Xebathacic  Gerrha,  on  the  Western  or  Arabian  side  of 

the  Persian  Guif. 

The  Greeks,  who  come  next  in  the  order  of  time^  were  influenced, 
as  Humboldt  tells  us,  by  three  cause-s,  in  extending  their  knowledge 
of  the  earth — the  attempts  to  penetrate  beyond  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  east,  similar  attempts  towards  the  west,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  influential  colonies  from  the  IMIlars  of  Hercules  to  the 
Euxinc.  The  advance  towards  the  ca.«*t  is  known  in  history  as  the 
Arffonautic  Expedition  to  Colchis,  1,200  years  B.  C,  and  although 
the  accounts  of  this  adventure  are,  for  the  most  pnrt^  mythioAl  and 
fabulous,  there  arc  strung  rcAsuns  to  think  it  but  an  etirly  attempt 
to  open  the  inhospitable  Euxine  to  tlie  commerce  of  Western  Eu- 
rope, Tliough  the  PhoL'nicians  had  long  bclbre  passed  beyond  the 
Gaderian  Gate,  or  Pillars  of  Hercules,  it  wa«  Oilrcua  of  Samoe, 
who,  being  driven  out  of  the  Mediterranean  by  storms,  was  the  fir^t 
to  make  knr>wu  lo  the  admiring  <ireek8  the  ejustcneo  of  the  great 
and  boundless  ocean.  Kvcr  strivin{j  to  pass  beyond  this  common 
barrier,  Phcenicians,  Greeks,  Arabs,  (Jatalann,  Venetians,  Portiiguoev 
Spaniards,  &e.,  essayed  the  passage  of  the  Atlantic,  believed  by 
them  to  be  "a  mirj-  and  shallow  deep,"  and  proceeding  from  station 
to  station,  now  the  (.'jmaries.  then  the  A7j:>rc-'<,  finally  reached,  after 
some  9,500  years,  the  body  of  the  Western  Continent,  to  find  them- 
aelvcfl  anticifiatcd  500  years  by  the  Northmen,  who  bad  proceeded 
on  a  route  altogether  diflerent. 

The  wars  of  Alexander  the  Great,  or  the  MactMlonian  campa^a, 
which,  frofn  the  number  of  learned  naturalists,  artists  and  philoso- 
phers who  accompanied  them,  partake  almost  of  the  nature  of  scien- 
tific cspeditions,  extended  very  greatly  the  area  of  geographical 
knowledge,  and  of  the  progressive  history  of  mankind.  The  aim 
of  the  conqueror  was  to  "  amalgamate  the  nations  into  a  unity,  under 
Hdlenistio  iufluonoes."     Diversities  the  moat  remote,  of  coontrias, 


nw, 


'CUmates,  aod  racea,  were  made  koown  in  his  pro^rress,  and  nn  inti- 
mate kcowlcdgo  derived  of  those  Ejwtem  products  of  which  coiu- 
loercial  intercourse  had,  as  y'ut.  furnished  little,  and  which,  at  this 
day,  occupy  so  important  a  place  in  the  exchanges  of  civilized 
catioDs;  to  wit,  rice,  cotton,  spices,  and  opium — wines  from 
the  juic«  of  palms,  sugar  from  the  sugar  cano,  wool  from  the  bom- 
bax  tree,  Thibctian  goats'  hair  sliawls,  ottar  of  rosos,  and  othor  per- 
fumes, etc.  The  splendid  scenery  of  the  East,  too,  and  its  luxuriant 
and  rank  vegetation,  excited  the  highest  admiration  of  Greek  writers, 
who  described,  In  almost  oriental  poetry,  "die  bamboo,  each  of 
whose  joints  might  serve  for  a  many-oared  kccl,^'  and  the  "  Indian 
fig-trea,  taking  root  by  its  branches,  and  furnishing  a  leafy  canopy 
lUke  a  tent,  supported  by  piltur^."  The  campaigns  of  Alexander 
ti^re  rise,  also,  to  oonkpari^Kjns  and  contrasts  of  the  African  races  of 
Egypt,  the  Arianit  beyond  the  Tigris,  and  tlie  ancient  Indian  ab<M 
rigines,  of  dark  color,  but  not  woolly-liaired,  etc 

After  the  fall  of  the  Macedonian  Krnpire,  it  devolved  upon  the 
Ptolemies  of  Egypt  to  enlarge  the  field  of  cosmogony,  which  had 
been  handed  over  to  them.  The  three  first  of  the  name,  whoee 
reigns  occupied  a  century,  guided  by  a  passion  for  saicncc,  estab- 
llafaed  institutions  of  learning,  and  strenuously  urged  the  extension 
of  foreign  trade.  The  result  of  their  encouragement  was,  that,  even 
beflire  Carthage  was  overshadowed  by  the  Roman  power,  Alexandria 
had  risen  to  the  rank  of  the  greatest  commercial  mart  on  earth,  and 
had  discovered  by  far  the  best  route  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
•ODtheastem  ooaste  of  Africa,  Arabia  and  India.  This  route  waa 
admirably  seized  upon,  and  adopted  by  the  Ptolemies,  as  that  whioh 
had  been  marked  out  by  tlie  hand  of  Nature  herself.  Even  atW  the 
leduction  of  E^ypt,  Alexandria  continued  to  occupy  an  important 
place  in  the  geography  and  hisu>ry  of  the  Roman  hnipire. 

The  important  extension  of  the  sphere  of  knowledge  pertaining  to 
external  nature^  and  to  the  diSerent  countries  of  the  world,  under 
the  t*tolemies,  was  mainly  owing,  says  Muinboldt,  to  the  caravan 
trade  in  the  interior  of  At'riua,  by  Cyrenc  and  the  Oases;  to  the 
eonquests  in  Ethiopia  und  Arabia  Felix,  under  Ptolemy  Kur(;etes ; 
to  the  maritime  trade  witli  the  whole  of  the  westAjrn  peninsula  of 
[odia,  from  the  Gulf  of  Biirygoxza,  along  tlic  «horcrt  o(  Caiuiru  and 
Malabar,  to  the  Brahmitiical  Saneluaries  of  the  Promontory  of  Co- 
morin ;  and  to  the  large  island  of  C\vlon.  Ncarrhtis  had  already 
aiat«rin]]y  contributed  to  the  advance  of  nautical  knowledge,  by  hia 
laborious  five  months'  voyage  along  the  coasts  of  Gedrosia  and  {J!anb> 
niania,  between  Pattala,  at  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  and  the 
Euphrates. 

L'lauditta,  vho  belongs  to  the  age  of  ThefMlosius  the  Great,  when 
Roman  literature  and  civilisation  was  in  Its  decline,  leaves  us  a 
Woutii^il  panegyric  upon  the  extent  of  the  llomaa  power: 

HoRC  oflt  in  jrrrmium  victoH  quiv  $ola  rccppit 
Humaniiiuqiie  grniia  comniuni  noniine  fovit 
MaLhs,  Qon  domiiue,  ritu  ;   i:ivea  <]ue  vucavit 


niift  empire,  which,  according  to  Gibbon,  embraced  ],GOO,OOQ 
square  miles,  and  stretched  3,000  miles  from  the  Atlantio  to  the 
fTuphrat^s,  and  3,000  mileK  from  the  northern  borders  of  Dacia  to 
the  tropic  of  C^incer,  though  less  than  the  Chinese  Empire  under 
the  dynasty  of  Tsin,  and  the  Kostem  llan,  less  tliaii  the  Mongolian 
Empire  under  Ghengis  Khan,  or  even  ihe  present  Russian  Krapire, 
included  a  greater  numberof  fruitful,  wealthy,  and  faTorably-aituuted 
countrit^s,  than  any  other  ancient  or  modern  govenunent,  excepting 
the  Spanish  monarchy  in  its  palmiest  colonial  days.*  Expeditions 
wore  sent  out  to  the  remote  north,  and  to  the  amber  lands,  to  Ara- 
bia, and  the  territory  of  Gnramantes.  Greek  geometricians  were 
employed  by  Augustus  to  make  adiiieasurementa  of  the  empire,  and 
in  order  to  ensure  entire  accuracy,  the  co-operation  of  all  the  govern- 
ors of  provincoa  was  required.  Jioman  roads  branched  in  every 
direction  of  the  eompass,  and  the  Kmpcror  Adrian  is  said  to  have 
undertaken  an  extensive  journey,  to  examine  personally  the  condifion 
of  all  the  provinces,  which  undertaking  required  about  eleven  years. 
Fused  with  the  Greek,  the  Latin  tongue  became,  very  naturally,  one 
of  tlie  most  powerful  mcAiis  for  the  amalgamation  and  union  of  na- 
tions; for  liarmoiiizing  men,  according  to  Pliny,  and  In  giving  them 
one  common  country.  In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  the 
embassy  of  Kachias  of  (kiylon  came  to  Home  by  way  of  Kgypt ;  and 
onder  Marcus  Aurelius  Roman  legates  visited  the  Chinese  ooart^ 
haTmg  come  by  sea  by  the  route  of  Tunkin.* 

Ailcr  the  fall  of  liomc,  the  Arabians  seemed  alone  to  preseiTe 
and  perpetuate  a  knowledge  of  the  physical  sciences,  and  more  than 
any  other  people,  interested  themselves  in  their  advancement. 
Kmerging  from  tlie  interior  of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  aA.or  a  life  of 
exclusion  for  thousands  of  years,  this  remarkablo  people  came  for 
the  first  time  uito  contact  with  nations  of  a  more  advanced  grade, 
and  by  a  sudden  and  unprecedented  movement,  subjugated  everything 
before  them,  from  the  pillars  of  Ileroales  and  the  Indu&  to  the  liin- 
doo-C4)oiih  ;  raaintiiiuing  rclationsof  commerce,  in  the  ninth  century, 
with  the  north  of  Europe,  Madagascar,  Eastern  Africa,  India  and 
China.  Their  migratory  hordes  were  compared  to  groups  of  clouds, 
k  which  the  winds  will  soon  break  up  and  scatter.     After  the  Asiatic 

[inquest,  the  Ambs  spread  in  seventy  years  over  Egypt,  Cyr«oe 

nd  Carthage,  through  the  whole  of  northern  Asia  to  the  far  reiaote 

^restem  peninsula  of  Iberia. 

In  the  centuries  which  are  known  an  those  of  maritime  discovery, 

l«Dd  whicli  witnessed  in  rapid  succession  the  nmst  brilliant  aoquisi* 

lions  of  enipints  beyond  the  seas,  wc  find  Europe  electrifiod  with  a 

new  life.     iVs  early  as  1525,  when  the  astronomical  and  geographical 

congress  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  conflicting  claims  of 


igft]  imdopain,  the  autUnea  of  the  new  world  were  clearl^r. 
traced  from  Terra  del  Fuego  to  the  coast  of  Labrador.  On  the  western 
ooast,  CabroHo  liad  penetrated  to  Monterey,  in  1543,  and  Ferreto 
Qonduot-ed  the  Rame  expedition  to  Cape  Oxford^  in  tlic  43d  de- 
gree of  latitude. 

llie  western  world  l^ad  not,  however,  been  a  scaled  volume  to 
Kurope  until  the  time  of  Colnmbns,  as  was  for  a  long  time  supposed. 
From  the  minute  and  detailed  partieulars  of  the  voyap;c9  and  dia- 
eoveriea  made  by  the  Northmen,  collected  and  published  a  few  years 
ago  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquities  at  Copenhagen,  wc  are 
enabled  to  trace  the  progress  of  discovery  to  periods  far  more 
remote.  Lei^  the  son  of  Eric  the  Red,  was  among  the  first  of  these 
Northmen  who  discovered  the  contthent  of  the  new  world,  having 
reached  it  in  the  latitude  of  Boston,  afterwards  in  Nova  Scotia  and 
Newfoundlaud,  about  the  year  1000.  He  was  preceded  fuurtoen 
yeftrs  before  by  Ilerjutsaon,  who  had  perceived  tiie  coa-st,  but  with- 
out effecting  a  landing.  Earlier  by  more  than  a  century  than  this, 
the  Norwegians  were  driven  to  Iceland  in  their  course  to  the  Faroe 
Islands,  which  the  Irish  had  discKtvcrcd.  The  first  aettlement  was 
made  about  the  year  875,  and  the  colonization  of  Iceland  extended 
through  Greenland  to  the  new  continent. 

The  discovery  of  the  main  land  therefore  by  Leif,  was  125  yeani 
later  than  the  Battlement  of  Iceland,  and  the  first  American  colonies 
which  were  planteil  by  hiin,  were  upon  that  jtartof  our  coivst  whicJi 
lies  between  New- York  and  Boston,  and  embraces  parts  of  Maasa- 
ehasetta,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut,  and  was  known  as  Vinland, 
The   colonists   contended  unceasingly    with  a  warlike  race  of  the 
Esquimaux,  and  in  1121,  the  RIshop  of  Greenland  undertook  a  re- 
ligiuUB  mission  for  their  conversion.     Boundary  pillars  were  erected 
on  the  eastern  shores  of  BafBn^s  Bay,  whose  Punic  inscriptions  be«r 
the  date  of  1135.     From  this  pointy  000  years  before  the  diseovoriea 
rfPurry  and  Uoss,thoy  visited  Barrow's  Straits,  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  f»neriL<9,  and,  in  1347,  a  ship  was  sent  from  Greenland  to  Nova 
Scutia,  to  collect  building  timber. 
^^^Thus  far  have  we  not  wandered  beyond  the  domain  of  authentic 
^^fptory,  tliough  many  interesting  traditions  carry  na  back  to  timea 
•ten  fiir  more  remote,     Tlie  Northmen  heard  in  Vinland  of  racea 
•Otith  of  the  Chesapeake,  who  were  white^  wore  white  garments,  and 
walked  in  prooeasions,  and  the  loelandie  chronicles  et^pccially  speak  of 
tbft  coasts  botwoon  Virginia  and  Florida  as  the  landuf  tfte  whit* 
men.     Who  were  these  white  races  t     The  conjecture  that  they  were 
of  Irish  origin  has  received  much  countenance  since   the  time  of 
Balcigb,  and  it  is  even   pretended   that  some  of  the  aborigines  ex- 
hibited strong  traces  of  a  Celtic  original — that  tho  native  Virginians 
•poke  pure  Celtic,  that  the  Gtelic  salutation  has  been  hoard  amongst 
tnem — and  that  Owen  Chapolane,  in   1669,  saved  himself  from  the 
hands  of  the  Tuscaroras,  who  were  about  to  scalp  him,  by  addressing 
Ihcm  in  the  Gaelic  dialect.     If  this  Jriih  theory  be  received,  it  would 
•Mm  that  the  nadon,  bailted  at  iirst  in  the  possession  of  the  continent, 


we  determined  to  Uke  it  at  last  bv  tiie  iiileriniuable  flood  of  emigriK 
tion  ihcy  arc  continually  ui^iug  to  it^  shores. 

It  must  be  cousidared  remarkable,  that  discoveries  bo  great  aa 
those  of  the  Northmen  in  the  new  world,  BbouJd  iiuver  have  been 
hcArd  of  in  the  Bouth  of  Kurope,  as  luto  as  Uie  time  of  Columbus  j 
and  it  is  very  difBcullto  resist  the  impreealon,  that  that  great  captain^ 
who  acl{now]e<lgeM  himself  hu  visited  Iceland  in  1477,  collected  there 
many  of  thv  inulilions  which  put  him  upon  the  path  of  eventual 
discovery.  Tlie  southwest  course  which  his  vessels  took  from  the 
GanarieSf  evinces,  that  at  lM:st  his  infitrination  must  have  been  very 
'vigue  and  confused,  if  obtained  in  this  quarter. 

£nrope,  for  aomo  time  previous  to  the  movements  of  Columbus, 
had  been  undei^oing  a  rapid  progression,  in  the  various  e^fplorations 
by  sea,  the  discovery  of  the  inugnet,  gunpowder,  the  printing  press, 
etc.,  etc.,  and  was  begimiiiig  to  develop  in  the  highest  activity  all 
the  elements  of  IntellectUHl  life.  Everything  had  prepared  the 
way  for  the  discovery  of  the  continent,  ''the  rapid  detennination  of 
its  configuration,  tlie  passage  around  the  soulhem  point  of  Africa  U> 
India,  and  finally,  the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe,  events  that,  in 
thirty  years,  so  indefinitely  extended  a  knowledge  of  the  rcgiona  of 
the  earth/' 

i  catmot,  gentlemen,  conclude  this  discourse  so  satis&ctorily  as  in 
the  latiguage  of  the  great  Humboldt :  *'  Where,  in  the  history  of 
nations,  can  we  find  an  epoch  similar  to  that  in  which  events  so 
iraught  with  important  results  as  the  4]i$covcry  and  first  colunisuition 
of  America,  the  passage  to  the  Kast  Indies  around  the  C-upe  of  Good 
Hope,and  Magellan's Itrst  circumnavigation, occurring  simultaneously 
with  the  highest  perfection  of  art,  with  the  attainment  of  intellectual 
and  religious  freedom,  and  with  the  sudden  enlargement  of  llie  earth 
and  the  heavens." 

"  Wc  would  simply  draw  atteotioii  to  the  fact,  that  since  thi«  period  a 
new  and  more  vigorous  activity  of  the  tnind  and  feelings,  animated  by 
bold  asjiirniionB  and  hupes,  wluch  can  scarcely  bo  frustrated,  has  gra- 
dunlly  penetrated  ihrouch  all  grades  of  civil  society— that  the  scanty  popn- 
Ifltion  of  one-half  of  the  ghihc,  enpeciallv  in  the  ptirtionH  oppomtc  ui 
Kuntpe,  has  foToreiJ  the  Etettlementiif  eolnnies,  which  hnvc  been  convened 
by  their  exLcnt  and  [H)sitiou  into  independent  Htaiex,  enjoying  unlimited 
power  in  the  choice  of  their  motlc  of  tree  gnvernment ;  and  fuially — that 
rellgionn  reform,  the  precursor  of  great  iioUticul  revolutiuns.  could  not  fail 
to  pQ8s  throneh  ihf  iJiffcrcm  phases  of  its  dcvelopmeni,  in  a  portion  of  the 
earth  which  had  become  ihc  asylum  of  all  forms  of  faith,  and  of  the  mnii 
HifTt-rcnt  views  regarding  divine  things.  The  daring  cuierpriw  of  the 
Gennesf  seBmtfn,  is  the  first  link  in  the  immeasurable  chain  of  these  great 
events.  The  new  world,  continunutily  bTooght  rearer  to  Europe  during  tb« 
last  half  century,  by  means  of  commercial  intercourse,  has  exercised  an 
important  influenuc  on  the  political  institutions,  the  ideas  and  feelings  of 
Ihose  nations  who  occupy  the  eastern  Ahnres  of  ilie  Atlantic,  the  boundaxiat 
of  which  appear  to  be  constantly  brought  nearer  to  one  another.** 
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Okvtlriuev  or  the  Cuosorflio  Socixty  : 

Tlie  paper  which  1  have  had  the  honor  of  reading  before  you,  is  at 
bo&t  but  a  crude  and  ill-digested  cotlcctiun  of  facts,  by  no  means  do* 
atrving  of  the  Icind  attention  yuu  liave  vouchsafed  to  it,  and  falling 

xy  iar  short  of  wliat,  in  my  own  opinion,  the  subject  and  the  occa- 

Dn   required.     Circu instances  I   cannot  now  explain,  reduced  the 

ne  of  preparation  down  to  a  very  Cavt'  days,  riotwich.s  tan  ding  the 
ample  notice  from  you,  and  my  own  urgent  destre  to  elaborate  some- 
thing which  should  be  worthy  of  your  approbation.  It  la  too  late 
now  to  do  more  tluui  to  crave  your  indiilgenrc,  and  to  express  the 
hope,  that  Although  little  originality  charoctorizcs  ihf;  effort,  and  noth- 
ing has  been  added  by  it  to  the  sum  of  our  knowledge,  it  will  not  be 
altogether  without  influence  in  drawing  your  closer  Htteution  to  what 
1  must  regard  a  most  inviting,  and,  as  yut,  for  a  large  part^  unex- 
plored field  of  research  and  study. 

[  thank  yuu  fur  the  honor  of  this  appointment.  You  have  sur- 
rounded ine  here  with  assix;iatioiis,  and  recalled  memories  I  would 
Dot  exchange  for  a  diadem.  This  venerable,  building,  the  ahady 
campus  without* — these  hulls,  this  very  stand  I  occupy,  the  occa- 
sionikl  faces  1  recognize  in  the  audience, — your  society,  (whoso  badges 
I  vaa  BO  proud  to  wear.)  and  a  part  of  which  !  cunnut  but  feel 
myself  now, — everything  wears  the  aspect  of  an  oM  and  cherished 
friendship,  a  something  1  have  seeu  a  thuusand  times  lu  dreams, 
and  never  reciilled  in  waking  hours  but  with  mingled  emotions  of 
pain  and  pleasure.  Yes,  geutleiueu,  this  is  conseorated,  olaasioal 
ground  to  me,  and  I  tread  it  with  high  and  holy  feelings,  and  softly, 
Tut  I  should  invade  u[it>n  sumu  sacred  repose  of  past  joys,  and  ear- 
Ottt,  hopeful,  youthful  atfections.  Plow  often,  in  the  disturbed  scenes 
of  active  life,  has  my  fancy  fondly  reverted  hither,  as  to  a  place  of 
Rowers  in  perennial  bloom,  an  oasis  the  more  attractive  as  the  deserts 
grew  and  deepened  around  ! 

Ten  years  ^o,  for  it  is  nearly  that,  though  it  secma  but  yesterdof, 
I  occupied  this  stand  as  now,  but  with  how  different  feelings  ! — with 
what  a  difierenl  world  before  me  from  what  has  been  actually  real- 
ized ! — with  what  aims  and  pros{>ects,  ihiit,  like  shadows,  have  been 
pursoed  oidy  to  flit  the  further  away  I — Yes,  ten  years  is  a  woful  cor- 
rective of  the  vagaries  of  boyish  enthusiasm,  and  in  its  flight  has  of- 
U<^  recalled  to  my  memory  what  was  a  favorite  expression  of  my 
lamentccl  early  friend,  guide,  and  preceptor,  the  late  President 
Bnmtly,  of  this  College,  whose  memory  1  fondly  cherish — '■^anticipa- 
tion is  over  running  before,  to  muddy  the  stream  in  which  realiCtf  will 
drink." 

But  the  cycle  of  life  must  be  fulfilled  ;  and  what,  al\er  all,  arc  ten 
years  when  we  have  passed  them,  but  a  speck  on  the  vision,  whilst  we 
oiarTel  that  so  little  remains  of  the  thoughts,  the  feelings  and  actions^ 
tlw  joys  and  the  sorrows,  and  the  clustering  events,  whoso  number 
niQst  have  been  myriads,  to  Imve  filled  up  such  a  s]iaee ;  yet  only  here 

*  Alas  *  no  \oaget  "  thwlj," — Ihc  ruUdeas  hand  of  tti^rowMai  hu  d«stniy«d 
UoK  bir  Ireei. 


and  there,  like  islands  on  the  pathless  ocean,  wo  may  trace  tho  out^ 
lines  of  a  few  scattering  oncs^  seen  lingering  still  distant  and  obscure ! 

Yet,  let  me  not  discourage  you,  gentlcmoo,  by  ono  darkened  pic- 
ture of  life.  Youth  is  the  seasun  uf  Howei^  and  in  its  freshness  and 
hopefulness,  carries  with  it  a  charm  and  an  inspiration.  It  is  a  season 
when  images  are  graven  strongest  and  deepest  upon  tho  heart,  and 
when  impressions  are  indelibly  fiJiod.  I  would  not  break  its  xn^'&tto 
oharm.  Happy  are  you  in  all  of  its  enjoyments.  Happy  in  these 
elassio  shades,  where  t}ie  genial  influences  of  philosophy  and  sclenoe 
may  be  nharcd  in  all  thrir  elevating  and  ennobling  results,  and  where 
you  may  drink  from  every  classic  fountain,  and,  abstracted  from  the 
cares  of  the  world,  shape  and  fashion  yuur  character  upon  the  best 
models  that  history  can  aflbrd.  t  believe  yuu  will  not  be  unmindful 
of  those  advantages;  but,  judging  tho  future  by  tlio  past,  nm  rather 
assured  you  will  emerge  from  tlieso  retreats  with  intelligences  highly 
refmed  and  cultivated,  and  with  such  stores  of  knowledge  and  wcU- 
Bstabliflhed  principlca  at  command,  as  will  enable  you  to  perform 
faithfully  the  duties  of  life,  which  may  be  incumbent  upon  you  in 
any  and  ever)*  sphere  of  action.  Remember,  that  knowledge  is  not 
alotu  to  be  measured  by  its  practical  fruits,  however  considerable 
these  may  be,  but  that  she  has  high  and  noble  rewards  for  her  vota- 
ries, though  the  successes  of  this  world  are  ail  denied  them.  Science 
and  Philosophy  mv^t  be  cultivated  for  themselves  !  '*  You  are  uriwor> 
thy  of  the  honors  of  the  Academy,"  said  the  great  D'Alembert  to  a 
student  who  confessed  he  had  prepared  and  elaborated  a  learned  the* 
(ris,  simply  for  tho  attainment  of  those  honors.  The  cry  of  the  silver- 
smiths who  earned  their  bread  in  fabrioating  the  t^hrines  of  tlie  tem- 
ple, *'  Long  live  Diana  of  Ephesus,"  whicii  ascended  even  higher 
than  the  voice  of  tho  votaries  of  the  g'Kldcsa,  furmsJies  no  inapt  parallel 
of  the  vcneralion  which  the  modem  utilitarians  profess  to  have  for 
knowledge  !     1  would  counsel  you  against  iheir  degrading  example. 

In  bidding  you  adieu,  gentlemen,  and  departing  again  from  my  na- 
tive state  for  the  distant  homo,  and  the  warm  and  generous  friends 
1  have  found  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  father  of  waters,  I  cannot  but 
feel  many,  and  deep,  and  poignant  regrets.  Who  that  has  been 
reared  in  this  gallant,  noble  state,  has  ever  been  anxious  to  renounce 
his  inheritance,  or  to  exchange  it  for  a  mess  of  pottagu  ?  I  thank 
God  tho  state  lias  taught  her  children  in  a  dilfereut  and  a  better 
school,  and  that  when  she  sends  them  abroad  to  enter  into  the  ser- 
vice, or  to  claim  tho  citizenship  of  other  communities,  they  go  with 
the  lesson  upon  their  hearta,  that  an  ardent  and  undying  affection  for 
her  can  never,  in  virtuous  estimation,  b«  inconsiBtent  with  the  n«w 
allegiance  they  acquire  ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  absence  of  suoh 
atTeetion  constitutes  a  species  of  moral  treoion^  alike  at  war  with  the 
Uws  of  nature  and  of  God  ! 

To  me  it  is  the  proudest  horitago  I  can  claim,  that  my  first  breath 
was  drawn  in  such  a  state — a  state  which  )u\s  ever  been  distinguii^hed 
for  the  incorruptible  virtue,  patriotism,  and  intelligence  of  hi*r  peo- 
ple, and  never  yet  has  had  upon  her  cscutchifon  one  stuiii  \n  the 
lengthened  period  of  her  history ; — o  generous  and  uoblo  state^  God 
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bless  her ! — whioh  knows  no  compromises  witJi  dishonor,  and  treasures 
h  er  children  to  her  heart  as  her  most  precious  jewels,  whether,  like 
Butler,  or  even  the  meanest  private  of  her  regiment,  they  fell  covered 
with  honor  on  the  fields  of  Mexico,  or,  like  Calhoun,  full  of  years  and 
illustrious  achievements,  they  have  gone  out  in  death  on  a  sea  of  glory. 
Sudi  a  state  may  be  poor  in  cotton  bales,  but,  thank  God !  she  is  still 
ridi  in  spirit,  and  erect  in  the  .consciousness  of  an  untarnished  re- 
putation. The  eyes  of  the  world  are  upon  her  now :  may  she  neither 
filter  in  the  path  of  duty ^  nor  yet,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  her  noble  im- 
pulses, seem  to  incur  the  chaise  of  rashness  and  impetuosity  ;  but 
whatever  her  course  or  her  destiny,  whether  in  sunshine  or  in  storm, 
the  heart  of  every  true  Carolinian,  as  of  every  true  bom  man,  who- 
ever or  wherever  he  may  be,  will  beat  responsive  and  in  unison  with 
ber  own ! 

**  Lanil  of  my  sires  !  what  mortal  hand 
.r  Can  e'er  untie  the  filial  band,         t 

That  knits  me  to  thy  rugged  strand ! 
,        *  •  •  »  • 

And  thus  I  love  thee  better  still, 
Even  in  extremiiy  of  ill  P* 


ART.  Vn -TURKEY  AND  ITS  DESTINY  * 

HIBTORr,  OOHHSRCK,  RE80URCSS,  ARTS,  PROSFXCTB  OP  TURKEY,  STO. 

Thr  recent  insurrectionary  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Aleppo,  to  sever  the  province  of  Syria  from  the  authority  of  the 
Sultan,  as  well  as  the  importance  of  promoting  our  commercial  in- 
terests in  Turkey,  have  been  deemed  sufficient  reasons  for  inducing 
as  to  write  the  present  article.  It  may  not  be  improper,  by  way  of 
introduction,  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire,  and  the  causes  which  led  to  its  decline.  The  conquest  of 
Prusa,  A.  D.  1299,  by  Othman,  the  son  of  a  Turcoman  chieflain,  in  the 
service  of  Aladdin,  the  Sultan  of  Iconium,  is  the  true  date  of  its  found- 
ition.  After  reigning  for  twenty-seven  years,  the  reins  of  government 
fell  into  the  hands  of  his  son,  Orcan,  who  redeemed  the  lives  and  pro- 
perty of  the  Christian  subjects  by  a  ransom  of  30,000  crowns,  and 
converted  the  city  into  a  Mohammedan  capital.  He  soon  afler  took 
the  city  of  Nice,  and  sold  the  sacrilegious  plunder  at  Constantinople. 
After  conquering  the  Emperor  Andronicua,  he  subdued  the  whole 
province  or  kingdom  as  far  as  the  shores  of  the  Bosphonis  and  the  Hel- 
lespont. He  married  the  Christian  Princess,  Theodora,  and  alternately 
the  ally  of  the  Latins  and  the  Greeks,  he  steadily  pursued  his  own  ag- 
grandizement. He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Murad  or  Amurath, 
vho  subdued  the  whole  of  Thrace,  from  the  Hellespont  to  Mount 

'Turkey  and  its  Destiny;  the  ReBaltorjoarneyi  made  io  1847  uid  1648,ui  tfaitooon- 
fry.  by  Charles  MacrarUne.  J.  Lawrence  Smith,  H-  D„  Beport  oo  Emery  in  Turkey, 
He 
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lUcmus.  He  perished  by  the  bftnd  of  *  farftign  usasein,  and 
renowned  Bajazet,  sumnincd  the  "  ITiundcrbolt,"  reigned  in  his  atea 
His  roign  is  considered  one  of  the  raoat  splcudid  epochs  in  ihe  Turk-^ 
ish  MUuUs.  He  pursued  his  oon(|uesU  in  every  direetiun.  Not  ecd>> 
tent  with  their  equivocal  fiubniisaion,  he  resolved  to  annex  by  force 
their  territories  to  his  empire.  Al\er  stripping  his  bruther  Eniirs  of 
their  hereditary  possesaiuns,  he  extended  hia  invasions  into  Asia 
Minor  on  the  east,  and  crossing  the  Danube  on  the  west,  be  im- 
posed a  regular  fomi  of  servitude  on  the  Servians  and  Bulgiiriuns, 
and  sought  new  subjects  and  new  enemies  in  the  heart  of  Mniduviu. 
In  the  great  battle  of  NicopoHs,  he  defeated  a  confederate  army  of  a 
hundred  thousand  Cliristiaiis,  from  the  west  of  Europe,  who  had 
proudly  boosted  that  if  the  sky  should  fall,  they  could  uphuld  it  un 
their  lances.  His  career  of  conquest  was  checked  by  Tami;rUnc,  the 
Mugul  Kmporor,  who,  diacovering  his  inordinate  ambition,  and  that 
he  was  meditating  the  conquest  of  Syria  and  flgypt,  sought  an  occa- 
sion of  qtiarrel.  which  soon  resulted  in  a  desperate  bnlLlu,  in  which 
Baj&zet  was  completely  defeated.  He  was  succeeded  by  Moham- 
med I,,  who  di«d  in  1421,  and  bequeaUied  an  undivided  empire  to 
his  aucoesso/,  Murad  or  Amurath  II.  In  his  turn  ho  was  succeeded 
by  the  (^lonqueror  of  Constantinople,  the  accomplished  and  execrable 
Mohammed  II.  We  cannot  forego  the  pleasure  of  quoting  tlie 
graphic  description  which  Gibbon  gives  of  tiiis  memorable  siege  : 

**  On  the  6th  of  April,  1453,  the  imperial  standard  of  the  bcsi^ers 
was  flouted  before  the  gate  of  St.  llomanus,  and,  afler  a  sie^e  of 
filVy.four  days,  that  Oonstantinaple,  wliich  ha<l  dt_ficd  the  power  of 
Chosroos  the  Cimgan,  and  the  khalifSf  was  irretrievably  subdued  by 
the  arms  of  Mohiuninnd  II.  Her  empire  only  had  been  j^ubvertt^i 
by  the  Latins  ;  her  religion  was  trampled  In  the  dust  by  her  Moslem 
conquerors.  From  the  first  hmir  of  the  meniorablc  2Bth  of  May, 
disorder  and  rapine  prevailetl  in  Constant! iiuple,  till  the  eighth  hour 
of  the  same  day,  when  the  Suitan  himself  pressed  through  the  gate 
of  St.  Koniunus.  He  was  attended  by  the  viziers,  bashaws^  and 
guards,  ejich  of  whom  (says  a  Byzantine  historian)  was  robust  aa 
Hercules,  dexterous  as  Apollo,  and  equal  in  buttle  to  any  ten  nt  the 
race  of  ordinary  mortals.  The  conqueror  gazed  with  salisfactiun  and 
wonder  on  the  strange,  though  splendid  apj>earanee,  of  the  domes 
and  palaces,  so  dissimilar  from  the  style  of  oriental  ari-hitocturei. 
In  the  hippodrome  or  atmeidan^  his  eye  was  attracted  by  the  twilled 
column  of  the  throe  serpents,  and,  as  a  trial  of  his  strength,  he  shat- 
tered with  his  iron  maoc  or  battle-axe  the  under-jaw  of  une  of  those 
monsters,  which,  in  the  eyes  of  Turks,  were  the  idols  or  tulismans 
of  the  city.  At  the  principal  door  of  St.  Sophia,  he  alighted  from 
his  horse,  and  entered  the  dome;  and  such  was  his  jealous  rt*j;ard  for 
the  monument  of  bis  glory,  that  on  observing  a  zealous  Mu-^sulman 
In  the  act  of  brcnkint^  the  marble  pavement,  he  admoni»hod  him 
with  his  cimuter,  tliiit  if  the  s[>oil  and  captiviM  were  granted  to  the 
soldiers,  the  public  and  private  buildings  hud  been  reserved  for  the 
prince.  By  his  command,  the  metropolis  of  the  Eastern  Church 
was  trauaformed  into  a  mosi^ue ;  the  rich  and  portable  instrunieuta 
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of  superstition  had  been  reDiovod,  the  crosses  were  thrown  down, 
Aud  tke  walls,  which  wore  covered  with  images  and  rosaries,  were 
-WBabed  and   purificdf  and  restored  to  a  stat«  of  naked  siniplieity. 
On  the  same  day,  or  on  the  ensuing  Friday^  the  muezzin  or  crier  aa- 
cended  the  nwst  lofty  turret,  and   proclaimed  the  izan^  or  public  in- 
vitAtion,  in  the  name  of  God  and  bis  prophet ;  the  iman  preached, 
•nd  llahomet  U.  performed  the  namaz  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving 
•  ou  the  great  altar  where  the  Christian  mysteries  had  so  lately  been 
^^ehratcd  before  the  last  of  the  Ctcsiirs,     From  St.  Sophia,  he  pro- 
lOeeded  to  the  august,  hut  desolate  uinnaion,  of  a  hundred  successors 
►of  the  great  Constantine,  but  which  in  a  few  hours  had  been  elripf>ed 
tof  the  pomp  of  royalty.     A  melancholy  reflection  on  the  vicissitudes 
! -of  human  greatness  forced  itself  on  his  mind,  and  ho  ropeated  an 
elegant  distich  of  Persian  poetrj* :   '  The  spider  has  woven  his  web 
in  the  imperial  pal  .ice  ;  and  the  owl  hath  sung  her  watch-song  on  the 
towers  of  Airasiab.'     Yet  hia  mind  was  not  satisiicd,  nor  did  the 
victory  seem  complete,  till  he  was  informed  of  the  fate  of  Constan- 
tine, whether  ho  had  escaped  or  been  made  a  prisoner,  or  had  fallen 
in  battle.     Two  Janizaries  claimed    the   honor  and  reward   of  his 
death.     The  body,  under  a  heap  of  slain,  was  discovered   by   the 
golden  eagles  embroidered  on  Ids  shoes.     The  Greeks  acknowledged, 
with  tears,  the  head  of  their  late  emperor ;  and,  after  exposing  the 
,  "bloodv  trophy,  Mahomet  bestowed  on  his  rival  the  honors  of  a  de- 
cent funeral.' 

We  might  trace  the  long  line  of  Sultans,  who  waded  their  way 
through  slaughter  to  the  supreme  authority  ;  but  liie  details  would 
he  uninteresting,  and  our  space  is  limited.  Those  who  believe,  with 
the  Bible,  that  the  human  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and 
despcnittly  wicked,  aud  with  Hobbes,  that  war  is  the  ralUml  condi- 
tion of  man,  will  find  abundant  evidL-nees  of  it,  if  they  will  read  the 
black  and  bUwdy  annala  of  Turkish  history.  With  a  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, every  new  Sultan  was  compelled  to  establish  his  empire 
by  strangling  one,  and  sometimes  all  the  members  of  hia  family, 
tad  by  Jiueh  other  acts  of  perfidy  and  crime  as  jealousy  and  ambi- 
tion, and  all  the  base  qualities  of  our  nature,  are  always  ready  to 
^tu^eat,  in  the  attainment  of  illegitimate  objects. 

Oije  of  the  main  causes  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Ottoman 
Bnipiro,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  follcn  and  df'grade<l  condition  of 
he  Kaateni  dynasties,  the  quarrels  imd  divisions  between  the  Latins 
nd  tlie  Greeks,  and  her  vast  superiority  over  hor  Cliristiau  neigh- 
bors. The  doctruie  of  falality,  which  is  the  basis  of  their  religion. 
Mania  to  have  inspired  the  Turks  with  supernatural  zeal,  and  their 
sKkilitary  skill  and  prowess  were  an  overmatch  for  those  who  fought 
h'linder  the  Ijanner  of  the  Cross.  The  ancient  modes  of  warfare,  by 
legion  and  phalanx,  whirh  were  adopted  with  great  effect  by  the 
[.Greeks,  were  abandoned  for  the  more  wild  and  desultory  system, 
congenial  to  a  ferocious  and  barbarous  people,  llie  ability  and  ac- 
'Oomplisfamenta  of  many  of  their  Sultans,  must  also  be  considered 
imong  the  chief  causes  which  raised  the  Ottoman  Empire  to  such 
r4icliaoUou.    In  point  of  learning  and  the  cultivation  of  letters  thejr 


were  in  advonco  of  the  Gotha,  "who  were  dupriveil  of  those  advan- 
tages by  the  circumscribed  limits  in  which  literature  was  eotilintM} 
withio  the  precincts  of  monasterieB.  Colleges  and  libraries  were  at- 
tached to  their  mosques,  and  the  works  of  the  Greek  pliilos^jphcrB  wore 
translated  into  their  language.  In  agriculture,  mivigation,  and  the 
inocliauic  art^,  they  derived  considorublo  knowledge  from  their  in- 
tercourse with  their  Christian  neighbora,  against  whom  they  used 
their  information  by  menacing  their  capital  with  destruction. 

The  causes  whicli  led  to  the  decline  of  the  Ottoman  limpire  arc 
manifold  ;  but  we  have  only  time  and  space  enough  to  glance  at  a 
few  of  them.  Unquestionably,  the  root  of  the  evil  lies  in  their  des- 
potic form  of  government,  which  imposes  a  check  upon  the  free  and 
generous  exercise  of  those  faoultiea  which  alone  can  make  a  people 
truly  great,  lliey  do  not  claim,  like  the  older  monarchies  of  Eu- 
rope, to  have  received  their  authority  from  Heaven  ;  but,  by  wluit 
they  conceive  to  be  a  much  better  title,  by  the  divine  right  of  phys- 
ical  force.  What  is  obtained  by  force,  mupt  be  maintained  by  force. 
While  we  see  that  in  all  the  European  States,  where  the  leaven  of 
republicaiiiam  has  been  infused,  and  the  people  (though  not  yet  per- 
mitted  to  choose  their  own  rulers)  are  rapidly  advandug  in  every 
apeciea  of  improvement,  Turkey  and  Italy  are  sinking  into  insignifi- 
cance and  contempt.  Wherever  the  soul  is  fettered  by  superstition, 
and  priests  are  permittwl  to  regulate  the  consciences  of  men,  pride, 
bigotry  and  misery,  are  sure  to  follow  in  the  train.  Thuso  stinking 
weeds,  which  spring  up  spontaneously  in  the  heart  of  fallen  man, 
can  only  be  eradicated  by  allowing  the  soul  to  have  free  intercourse 
with  its  Mukcr,  its  Purifier  and  Redeemer.* 

In  a  commercial  point  of  view,  the  principal  cause  of  Turkish  de- 
cline is  attributed  to  the  discovery  of  navigation  to  India  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
For  a  long  timeprevious  to  this,  free  inleroourso  between  Venice  and 
the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  ports,  had  been  fostered  by  the  Sultan,  to 
the  aggrandizement  of  his  empire.  But  the  trade  which  had  been 
carrietl  on  between  India  and  China  and  the  I'urte^  by  the  war  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  Uie  Ked  Sea,  was  converted  intu  the  new  cniui- 


*  Perhaps  oar  notions  on  government  may  •(■em  hrrcttcal.  ^V'e  mutt  can- 
didly avow  that  wc  Ju  nut  believe  in  the  Jivliiu  nijlit  ot'  kintrii,  ami  luve  no 
groat  confidrncr  in  tbe  cHcet  of  mtiritl  MUiuion — but  we  have  (^rrat  faitb  in  Uw 
grtdt  doetriiu  of  ntu*s\t^.  and  tbo  Atfint  (or,  it  may  b«  infernal)  riffkt  uf  pkynemt 
forc£.  The  {iruiciplcH  of  luvp  and  fear  are  brouj^ht  lo  bvar  upun  all  human  lo- 
eietics  OJid  indiviJualst  a»  bontltt  to  hold  thctn  lojjrthrr.  But  what  rouM  tova 
avail  wilhoiit  Iho  terrors  of  puniiihmcnt !  This  holds  pooj  Iwtwccn  all  forma  of 
government,  whether  despotic  or  republican.  "Power,"  as  it  ha*  l»een  wicclj 
Mid.  "  ii  altvavti  slealitii;  from  llie  mnn;  to  the  few  ;"  and  whrthrr  it  b«  in  tha 
honda  of  one  indi\i(Iual,  as  in  ihc  rase  of  a  d^xpot,  or  in  that  of  a  cabinet,  with 
iU  ereaturca  and  mintonB,  matter*  not.  The  limits  of  power  ahould  always  be 
llriclly  defined,  and  whon  Ihcac  Minila  arc  cucrojiched  upun,  it  ia  the  right  and 
duly  nf  the  party  covemeil  to  nee  that  its  own  rights  arc  maintained  ;  and  of 
theac  ri}Thls  il  is  the  brat  jtidfre.  Who  ever  farard  of  the  wolfa  letting  go  hi* 
hold  on  the  lurob  becauie  of  ita  Mealing  t  Saeh  i«  the  nature  of  deapoiism, 
undcT  whatcTOT  forma  and  diagniaea  it  may  appear,  that  it  ia  in  vain  to  expect 
a  inuf.  oj  r€tMrmng  jiuttet  to  ii^ace  it  to  relax  ita  grasp. 
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nel  of  convejance,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  natioiud  strength  of 
Turkey,  and  the  diminishing  of  her  importance  in  the  political  sys- 
tem of  Europe.     Internal  dissensions,  also,  tended  to  impede  the 
transportation  of  commodities,  which,  together  with  the  bad  condi- 
tion  of  their  public  roads,  inflicted  a  heavy  blow  upon  their  agricul- 
tural and  manufacturing  interests.    The  natural  and  necessary  con- 
sequence of  these  calamities  was  an  impoverishment  of  the  treasury 
and  a  reduction  of  the  military  resources,  upon  which  the  empire 
depended  for  the  maintenance  of  its  dignity  and  independence,  and 
even  of  its  support.     Travellers,  who  ^ve  visited  the  Ottoman  do- 
minions in  Asia  Minor,  say  that  the  desolation  is  almost  appalling. 
Instead  of  splendid  palaces  and  glittering  temples,  nothing  but  ruins 
and  oemeteries  are  now  to  be  seen.    Those  stupendous  canals  and 
reservoirs,  which  fertilized  the  soil  of  Palestine  and  the  surrounding 
country,  are  now  in  a  state  of  wretched  decay.     The  inhabitants  of 
many  of  their  villages  have  been  compelled  to  fly  their  country  to 
avoid  the  incuraions  of  robbers  and  the  terrors  of  starvation.    Many 
of  their  most  magnificent  cities  are  fast  hastening  to  the  condition  of 
tiiose  doomed  cities  of  old,  Babylon,  Nineveh,  Tyre  'and  Sidon,  and, 
as  if  Providence  had  determined  to  destroy  them,  root  and  branch, 
and  to -leave  no  vestige  of  their  existence,  that  most  terrible  calam- 
ity, the  earthquake,  is  swallowing  up  all  that  was  once  the  pride  and 
admiration  of  the  world. 

"  Westward  the  star  of  empire  takes  its  way." 

Ickabod — thy  glory  hath  for  ever  departed,  is  written  on  the 
crumbling  ruins  of  the  east ;  and  it  may  be  safely  predicted  that  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  very  "  owls  and  bats"  will  be  com- 
pelled to  seek  other  plates  of  refuge. 

Db.  Smith*  was  sent  to  Turkey  by  the  United  States  government, 
in  1846,  at  the  request  of  the  Sultan,  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
into  the  adaptedness  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Turkish  empire  to 
the  improved  culture  of  cotton  adopted  in  the  United  States.  The 
appointment  was  made,  because  it  was  known  that  he  had  devoted 
some  attention  to  the  circumstances  of  climate,  soil,  temperature 
and  meteorological  peculiarities  that  alfect  the  growth  of  cotton. 
Another  individual  (Dr.  Davis)  was  sent  with  Dr.  Smith,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  agricultural  details ;  but  as  we  know 
little  of  the  character  or  result  of  his  labors,  which  lasted  for  about 
a  year  and  a-half,  we  must  be  excused  for  saying  nothing  more  with 
regard  to  them.  On  his  arrival  in  Turkey,  Dr.  Smithes  attention  was 
taken  entirely  from  cotton,  and  devoted  to  the  development  of  the 
mineral  resources  of  such  parts  of  Turkey  as  are  easily  accessible  to 

*  Dr.  Smith  u  a  aalive  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  but  it  now  a  citizen  of  New- 
(Mean«,  and  i  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  tbe  University  of  Iioaisiana.  Afler  bis  contract 
with  the  Snltan  bad  expired,  he  returned  to  bta  natire  conntry.  The  Sultan  conferred  on 
him  die  order  of  Nichan-Iftihar,  in  .tesOmony  of  tbe  diatineniBhed  Bcrricea  which 
be  bad  rendered  in  deTeloping  the  geological  reaourcea  of  Turkey.  The  French 
Academy  of  Sciences  made  a  favorable  report  on  his  ■'  Memoir  on  Emery,"  and  ordered  it 
lobepabliabedinthe  *'  Rcctuildtt  Memoirt*du  SavatuetrangertM." 
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the  capital,  and  oonsenuentl/  his  explorations  were  principally  fn  t!i« 
western  part  of  Asia  Minor.  His  discoveries,  during  a  residence  of 
little  more  than  three  year*,  were  of  considcrablu  importanco  to  the 
Turkish  govommont,  and  his  devolopment  of  the  emery  formation 
of  Asia  Minor  of  great  general  value  to  the  monufaoturing  world. 
The  most  important  of  his  discoveries,  were  an  extensive  coal  bed 
near  the  Dardanelles,  large  deposits  of  sulphur,  chrome  ore,  meer- 
schaum, iron  ore,  and  emery  ;  but,  as  most  of  these  rei^uire  an 
exorcise  of  energy,  and  a  proper  applitationof  capital,  (which  is  not 
easily  to  be  obtained  in  Turkey,)  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  will  not 
be  turned  to  the  same  advantege  as  thoy  would  be  elsewhere,  or 
under  another  government.  The  mineral  resources  of  Turkey  are 
very  great.  Her  copper  mines  are  among  the  first  in  the  world  ; 
her  coal  formation  is  tolerably  extensive,  particularly  on  the  shorcA 
of  the  Block  sca.  The  deposits  of  iron  are  immense,  and  her  lead 
and  silver  mines  of  some  importance.  Antimony  is  found  in  great 
abundance,  as  well  as  sulphur,  chrome,  arsenic  and  emery.  Turkey 
and  Greece  have  the  monopoly  of  emery,  and  none  of  it  is  now  used 
in  the  arts  that  does  not  come  from  one  or  t^e  other  of  these 
countries.  As  the  proper  operation  of  mining  depends  upon  energy 
and  the  economical  application  of  capital  by  indimdual  erfort,  it  Is 
much  to  b«  feared  that  Turkey  reaps  out  a  small  portion  of  the  be- 
nefits she  might  derive  from  that  resource — for  the  government 
undertake  to  monopolize  all  mines.  We  regret  that  our  space  wiil 
not  permit  us  to  do  more  at  present  than  to  make  a  brief  extract 
from  that  portion  of  the  "  memoir"  which  treats  of  the  commercial 
oonsideration  of  emery. 

*^The  use  of  emery  io  the  arts  ia  of  very  ancieat  date,  a  fact  proved 
by  workii  (hi  hard  «tuue»,  that  could  not  have  been  executed  eiicept  by 
emery  or  minerals  of  that  nature.  It  is  very  probable  that  emery 
coming  from  the  localities  which  have  been  mentioned,  was  used  in  former 
ues  by  the  Greeks  and  Rnmans.  For  example,  the  hxiaUty  of  Q-u»tuch- 
Haj^h  is  imtnf'bately  hy  tho  nnciont  Mogneiia  on  the  Moandre,  and  be- 
tween E|jhejiu  iLQd  Tralli:<t,  twt-lvc  miles  from  each  ofihesL'  cities,  and  tbs 
same  distance  from  Tyiia:  in  nil  of  theftc  cities  the  arti  flourished,  and  none 
more  than  that  of  cutting  horil  stones,  if  we  are  allowed  to  judge  from  the 
sticcimenti  uf  their  tkilt  in  this  art,  that  have  come  down  to  us.  Never- 
theless, the  quantity  of  emery  formerly  employed  was  insignificant  ia 
camporiaun  to  the  (juantity  now  required,  more  particularly  wlihrn  the  last 
twenty  year«,  since  the  a-te  of  plate  glau  na«  been  extended.  The 
aanQAl  consumption  at  the  present  time  ia  obontji/ieen  Hundred  tons. 

"  For  vnrioQs  reasonii  the  island  uf  Naxos  fumidhed  fur  several  centuries 
alm<ist  exclusively  the  emery  used  in  the  arts,  as  mncb  fur  the  fnciHty 
with  which  it  was  ubluinud,  a^^  for  the  nniformity  of  its  <)uatity.  Tha 
emery  cxisu  in  very  great  abnnJaiiceon  this  island,  and  notwiib^iandiug 
the  qnaniity  already  extracted,  there  still  remain  immense  dcpoaits 
af  it. 

'*  The  price  of  this  submancc  at  the  end  of  the  lost  century,  was  from  fbr^ 
to  fifty  dolL-irs  a  ton,  and  between  1B30  and  tR.1&,  it  WBflatiimca«TanlMS> 
Abtmtthis  |)eriod  the  monopoly  of  tho  Naxon  emery  was  parchased  from 
the  Qreek  fcnrernmont  by  un  English  merchant,  who  90  regulated  the 
quantity  {pven  to  commerce,  that  the  price  gradually  rose  from  forty  to 
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and  1847.  It  wo-^  at  this  time  tUat  I  rummeDccd  cxnmiiiing  and  developing 
ihu  p.m^ry  rountlatiniisof  Ajtia  Minur,mitil  then  unknown  ;  and  after  nioking 
ft  report  lo  iheTmUish  govcrnmonl,  the  monoprjlj  of  the  emery  nf  TurkRV 
^Qs  fiolil  to  a  mercantile  lionsc  in  Smyrna,  and  since  then  tht-  price  of  thia 
Ptniclcbas  diminished  to  tifty  and  seventy  dollars  the  ton,  according  to  the 
Quality.     I  speak  of  the  pnces  in  the  English  market." 


CoKBTiwTiNorLK,  or  Stamboul,  as  it  is  sometimes  railed,  the 
capital  of  tlie  Ottoman  Empire^  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  and 
bcatitiiiil  cities  in  £urope.  Ij'  its  suburbs  are  included,  its  dimen- 
sions are  greater  than  those  of  either  London  or  Paris;  and  (our  own 
creiwient  city  not  exwnted)  is  the  most  favorai'ly  itttiialed  for  com- 
merciaj  Advantages  of  any  city  in  the  world.  Ry  mt'Ans  of  the 
canals  of  the  Dardanelles  and  the  White  and  Black  seas,  it  formerly 
carried  on  the  most  extensive  trade  of  any  of  the  wistem  ports.  . 
Thene  canals  arc  called  its  doors.  When  the  wind  blows  from  the 
north,  no  cnlninco  con  bo  made  through  the  southern  door,  and  »/« 
vtrta.  Its  principal  imports  from  the  HiaekSca  are  com,  iron,  timber, 
tallow  and  furs,  and  cotton  Htulf-i,  yarn,  tin,woolcTi,  silks^  watches  and 
jewelry,  paper,  glius,  indigo,  tfcc,  <Sec^,  from  various  parts  of  Europe. 
Com  and  cotToeare  imported  from  Alexandria,  and  sugar  is  brought 
from  the  East  aiid  West  Indies.  The  principal  merdmnts  are  the 
i£ugli*<h,  French,  and  other  Europeans,  who  are  called  Franks. 

As  far  back  OS  1625,  the  Sublime  Porte  made  overtures  to  the 
^^American  government  for  the  negoeiation  of  a  treaty  between  the 
two  coimtries.  The  treaty,  however,  was  not  ratifitKl  until  1830. 
At  that  time  considerable  trade  was  carried  on  lietwcen  Boston,  New- 
Y'ork  and  Smyrna,  mostly  in  American  cotton  dotha.  Some 
bIs  had  even  gone  up  to  Constantinople,  and  our  government 
desirous  of  obtaining  for  them  the  right  of  entering  the  Black 
Bca,  where  tliey  could  compete  with  the  British  commerce.  Mr.  J.  P. 
Bbow>',  the  drogoman  of  the  American  Legation,  who  has  resided  there 
(or  many  years — in  an  able  article  on  the  American  commerco  of  the 
Black  Sea,  suggests  many  valuable  hints  on  our  commercial  rela- 
tions with  Turkey.  We  have  since  luid  the  pleasure  of  conversing 
with  him  on  the  subject,  while  on  a  visit  to  this  city  with  his  ex- 
cellency, Amin  £fy.  He  thinks  that  if  wo  would  establish  a  com- 
mer<-ial  or  consular  agent  at  Trobizond,  who  would  inform  himself 
llHifMuglily  of  the  trado  of  the  Turkish  ports,  it  would  be  of 
itK-alculnble  oiiynntage  to  our  oommercial  prospects.  The  English 
have  adoptc<l  this  system  for  a  long  time,  and  with  eminent  suocesa. 
TTiey  select  for  this  appointment  merchants  who  Imve  been  un- 
fortunate in  business,  but  of  good  moral  character,  and  extensive 
xpcricnce  in  the  commerce  and  language  of  the  east,  with  which 
cy  become  familiar  after  a  few  years  residence.  They  are  per- 
Bitted  t<j  conduct  business  <in  their  own  atv^unt.  and  receive  a  small 
Jary  for  their  scrv-ices.  In  this  manner  tlie  British  government  is 
Pahled  to  be  correclJy  informed  wilh  regard  to  the  vujwels  of  all 
iuos,   and  the  value  of  their  cargoes,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  the 
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exports  from  Turkey.  It  is  believed  tlmt  the  adoption  of  tlus  plan  has 
piactjd  it  in  thoirpower  to  obtain  a  more  aucuratti  ococ^unt  of  the 
statistics  of  the  country  than  the  Sublime  Porte  itself.  Our  cotton 
trade  in  Turkey  is  ouusidorubly  diminished  by  the  cheapness  of  the 
English  manufuetures ;  and  although  ours  isadnutted  to  be  the  finest 
article,  the  indigent  circuniMtanoea  of  the  people  compel  thern  to  buy 
an  inferior  quality,  U*  they  can  get  it  at  a  lower  price.  The  ooin- 
nioreial  policy  of  the  Turkish  government  is  based  upon  maxims  of 
practical  wisdom.  It  cherishes  no  principles  of  protection  in  ttwor 
of  agriculture  against  commerce,  nor  of  commerce  vs.  agriculture. 
It  leaves  these  two  branches  of  public  industry  to  regulate  them- 
selves. It  has  no  discriminating  duties,  and  all  objects  o(  traffic  pay 
ad  vaicYem  duties^  or  duties  based  upon  their  respective  valuer  intbo 
Oltoman  dominions.  These  values  are  established  approximately, 
onco  in  seven  or  ton  years,  by  a  commission  of  merchants 
selected  of  equal  nunibers,  from  among  the  chief  merchants  of  the 
contracting  power^  and  of  officers  of  the  Sultan's  goverumcat.  Kaob 
legation  of  ioreign  powers  at  the  Poric  has  a  separate  tariS'  except 
that  of  the  United  States.  Euoh  legation  appoints  a  commission  to 
estimate  the  value  of  the  objects  or  articles  produced  in  its  own 
country,  and  adtis  toil  all  those  of  all  other  legations;  so  that  the 
British  lariir contains  all  the  articles  ot'  English  produce  and  mauu- 
faclure,  as  well  as  those  of  every  other  country.  As  the  American 
legation  has  never  been  authorized  by  its  government  to  draw  up  * 
turilV  of  its  own  commerce,  American  merchautji  in  Turkey  are 
compelled  to  be  satisfied  with  the  taritf  of  the  "most  favored 
country,'^  which  is  for  them,  at  least,  the  English  nation.  England  is 
wide  awake  to  her  own  commercial  interests,  and  as  alie  known  that 
the  American  Legation  has  no  tarill*  of  its  own,  she  comprises  all 
American  manufactures  and  produce  in  her  tarifl^and  fixes  on  amount 
of  duty  for  them  far  beyond  their  real  value.  The  Briti^ih  legation 
well  knows  that  her  merchants  will  not  import  our  American  com  or 
cotton  goods  from  Boston,  and  it  establishes  for  these  articles  an  ex- 
cessive amount  of  duties  lor  thu  benefit  of  the  American  importers! 
This  fact,  though  frequently  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Department 
of  State,  has  not  as  yet  attracted  the  attention  which  it  de^ervea. 

When  our  treaty  was  made  with  the  Sublime  Porte  in  1830,  our 
trade  with  Odessa  and  Constimtinoptc  was  very  limited.  We  pro- 
cured hides,  and  even  some  bartetf  from  the  former  place,  and  fco  tli« 
latter  we  carried  a  considerable  quantity  of  coffee,  sugar,  and  cotton 
goods  of  our  own  manufacture.  The  only  drawback  to  this  trade 
then  was  the  frequent  and  long  detention  by  adverse  winds  of  ves- 
sels at  the  entrance  to  the  Straits  of  tlie  Darilanclle4.  This  dotao- 
tiou  oflen  caused  our  vessels  to  discharge  their  cargoes  at  MarseiUoi, 
Trieste,  or  Smyrna,  into  cheaper  bottoms  under  Greek.  Austrian,  or 
Italian  Ha^s,  and  return  with  cargoes  for  some  port  in  Europe,  or  in 
the  United  States.  Tliis  difficulty,  still,  in  some  measure  exista, 
though  we  have  recently  seen  it  stated  in  the  papers  that  a  number 
of  tugs  are  soon  to  be  stationed  at  the  Dardanelles,  fur  the  purpoM 
of  towing  vessels  through  them.     The  English  government,  for  some 
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7«ar9|  opposed  the  formation  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  between 
the  Porte  and  the  American  government.  "  ft  was  apprehensive  that 
oor  commerce  with  the  Black  Sea  would  increase.  Its  own  trade 
was  at  that  time  very  limited — not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  ships  an- 
Bnally — while  it  now  has  some  500,  and  we  have  not  a  tingle  one  f 

Up  to  1838,  the  Sublime  Porte  granted  monopolies  of  different 
articles  of  commerce  to  individuals  for  divers  periods,  and  foreign 
merchants  were  in  the  habit  of  availing  themselves  of  this  system  to 
purchase  all  the  produce  of  one  or  more  provinces  of  the  empire  for 
their  own  benefit  exclusively.  This  oflen  proved  ruinous  to  the  fair 
trader,  whose  calculations  and  contracts  were  often  annihilated  by 
the  foresight  of  his  more  active  and  influential  competitor^  To 
abolish  such  an  mjurious  system,  the  British  Embassy  agreed  to 
pay  a  higher  amount  of  export  and  import  dues,  in  case  the  Porte 
would  for  ever  abolish  monopolies.  Up  to  that  time,  (1838,)  all  arti- 
oles  of  export  and  import  had  paid  only  3  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duties. 
The  British  Embassy  agreed  to  add  9  to  the  export*  and  2  per  cent 
to  the  imports.  All  produce  in  the  Sultan's  dominions  pays  him,  as 
CaUph^  a  tithe  of  the  whole.  The  provinces  are  also  taxed  irregu- 
larly fur  the  support  of  the  government  post  and  Uie  roads,  or  indeed 
for  any  other  casual  outlay  which  the  province  may  need.  These, 
however,  do  not  amount  to  a  great  deal,  and  taxation  is  very  light  in 
every  part  of  Turkey.  The  agriculturist  is  the  principal  sufferer :  23 
per  cent,  of  his  produce,  and  sometimes  10  per  cent,  more,  is  taken 
by  the  Sultan  and  the  customer ;  whilst  the  merchant,  and  even  the 
manufacturer,  pays  little  or  nothing. 

Another  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the  Turkish  system  is,  that  no 
land  or  property  tax  is  levied  in  the  capital.  This  is  in  accordance 
with  an  ancient  oriental  custom  in  favor  of  the  residence  of  the  prince 
or  sovereign.  Much  of  the  revenue  of  the  empire  is  carried  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  there  expended  in  the  erection  of  magnificent  bar- 
racks, palaces,  hospitals,  mausoleums,  mosques,  and,  of  late  years, 
some  schools — all  at  the  expense  of  the  people  of  the  provinces, 
who  neither  enjoy  nor  care  for  them. 

The  commerce  of  Constantinople  alone  may  be  calculated  as  being, 
annually,  somewhat  as  follows: 

BriUah  Tesscls 1,000  arrival*.     Neapolitan  vesaeli 60  arrivala. 

Autrian    "    2,000  ••  Russian  "       4,000  •' 

French      "    100  "  Belgian  "       30  " 

Sardinian"    2,600  "  Haniicatic  town*    20  " 

American  "    none,  Ottoman  "       6,000  " 

(or  1  in  2  years.)  (small  and  great.) 

Svediah    "    10  *'  Pniisian         "       20  •* 

Dinish      "    6  »•  Portufruese    ••      none 

Qnek        "    3,000  '*  Spanish  '*       4  " 

17,760 

Calculating  these  at  100  tons  each,  it  would  give  about  1,775,000 
Urns  \  and  allowing  ten  men  to  each  vessel,  there  would  be  employed 
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near  177,500  men  engaged  in  ihU  trade.*  This  is,  hoirerer,  maca 
below  the  correct  estiuiato,  Ibr  tliere  is  a  very  cxtuu:»ive  coivit  tra<i« 
curried  on  in  Bniail  cnil't  under  Frank  or  Turkinh  digs.  There  ar« 
»t  present  »oine  50  or  GO  large  slcamerfl  running  butwoen  OmstanU' 
Do^le  and  olber  porta  of  ibe  empire  and  Europe.  A  lino  now  rua» 
between 

CoDitantinople  and  Manxilles  every  Icn  day*. 
TncHe 
••  Southmmpton  I  per  month. 

**  Trebixond        S  per  week. 

•*  OdsMK  1  per  wnA. 

•-  The  Dvinbv 

*  Smyrna  '* 

**  NicMnodia  and  Gtmlik  3  per  week. 

••  Bcyrout  in  Syria  every  Inn  days- 

Two  Steamers  ply  upon  the  Bosphorus  and  to  the  ••Prmoe*« 
Island"  daily,  and  some  are  employed  in  towing  vessela  in  the  har* 
bor  and  to  the  B^aok  Sea, 

The  Kngllah  manu&cturera  have  succeeded  in  manufacturing cottua 
goods  of  a  lighter,  and  consequently  of  a  cheaper  quality  titan  tbuae 
imported  into  Turkey  in  1831.  In  thi.i  way  they  have  driven 
ours  entirely  out  of  the  market,  and  the  midland  countries  of  Asia 
Minor,  Georgia,  Circassia,  and  all  PGr?ia,are  now  supplied  from  Eng- 
Heh  looms,  many  of  tliem  bearing  the  stamp  of  Amcricnn  cottons. 
it  is  Tcry  common  to  hear  American  cotton  goods  cried  out  in  the 
•treets  of  Constantinople,  made  in  Manchester. 

Among  the  chief  articles  of  import  into  this  country  from  Turkey , 
is  common  wool,  costing  thereabout  10  or  11  cents  per  pound.  On 
this  there  is  a  duty  in  the  United  States,  of  2 J  cents  per  pound; 
whilst  English,  French  and  Belgian  coarse  woollen  cloths,  and  other 
articles  made  from  the  same  wool,  only  pay  in  the  United  8tates 
forty  per  cent.  In  Kurope,  this  wool  pays  nothing,  or  only  enough 
for  statistical  purposes,  and  America  is  provided  with  goods  by 
ihcm,  which  she  could  easily  manufacture  for  herself  if  lier  tariff 
would  permit  her.  As  it  costs  no  more  to  beep  a  Merino  sheep  than 
one  which  produces  a  coarser  wool,  the  former  only  arc  raised  in 
European  countries,  and  indeed  in  our  own  country.  Thus  the  breed- 
ing of  sheep  requires  no  prulcctive  tariff.  If  there  must,  however, 
be  a  duty  upon  coarse  wool,  there  should  also  be  an  equivalent  on* 
upon  coarse  cloths ;  or,  if  the  latter  are  to  bo  imported  free,  or 
nearly  so,  then  let  wool  be  equally  favor&d.  As  it  now  stands,  our 
tariff  levies  a  tax  upon  all  the  coarse  wools  which  we  iinpoit  from 
Turkey  for  the  advantaso  of  the  foreign  manufacturer.  Tlio  owners 
€>f  the  water-looms  in  Lowell  and  l^wrenoo  have  a  hard  game  to 
keep  up  against  those  of  England ;  and  if  wo  ever  regain  onr  for- 
mer trade  with  the  Sultanas  dominions  in  cotton  goods  and  coarse 
wools,  it  will  n<tt  bo  due  to  the  fostering  care  of  a  wiac  tariff,  bat  to 
the  unceasing  industry  and  enterprise  of  the  American  mauulacturer.f 

*  At  each  veRavI  uiuat  arrire  •everal  timet,  thii  calculation  ia  of  counvcr* 

neovs. — EnrroK. 

t  The  kind  of  triumph  we  most  favot. — EDiTom. 


The  word   Turkry  is  s&id  to  be  of  barbarous  import,  Eipnlfjing  a 
"waQderor  or  boor,  and  is  dciivcd  from  n  Tartarian  ti  ibe  wliu  lm>l  titeir 
primitive  bomt'  in  Turkeetan.     Its  population  is  estimated  at  abuut 
i'2,000,000,  consisting  principally  ot*  Bulgarians,  Bosniacs,  tSc-rviiius, 
Wallachians  and  other  Sclavonic  tribes,  among  whom  are  interapcrbcd 
Albanians,  Armcn'mna,  Jews,  Gipaios  and  rranks,  together  with  a 
promiscuous  collection  of  foreigners  from^  various  portiuns  of  the 
globe.     Of  these  sects,  the  Armenians  are  worth)'  of  uutico,  as  the 
most  respectable  of  the  Cbriatian  inhabitants  of  the  Levant.     For  a 
long  period,  they  were  among  the  most  warlike  of  the  Asiatics;  but 
after  their  concjuest  by  the  Persians,  they  exchanged  their  predatory 
life  fur  the  more  peaceful  labors  of  agriculture.     Tliis  is  considered 
a  Boliiary  instance  Iti  tlie  history  of  nations,  where  a  single  indi- 
vidual has  been  able  to  change  the  whole  character  of  the  people, 
apparently  by  the  simple  fiat  of  his  will.     Like  the  Jews,  they  have 
no  abiding  huine;  many  of  them  wander  about  in  strange  lands  aa 
traders,  with  whom  it  is  said  tliat  Europeans  and  foreigners  prefer  to 
deal  to  any  other  of  the  Eastern  sects.     Soon  alter  their  subjugu^ 
tion,  a  colony  was  established  at  Jalfa,  in  the  suburbs  of  iBpiihan, 
and  cultivated  the  growth  of  silk  and  other  pi-ecious  and  costly  com- 
modities.    **  Of  mild  but  persevering  tempers ;  sober  and  patient  in 
all  their  pursuits;  hoiuist,  though  skilful,  iu  tht-ir  dealings;  nceom- 
modating  in  tbeir  habits  and  manners*  without  losing  tlair  individual 
character,  they  did  not  fail  to  acquire  a  reputation   in  every  country 
in  which  they  were  directed  by  the  enterprlae  of  trafhc."     'lliuy  are 
entirely  absorbed  in  the  pursuit  of  one  object — the  attainment  of 
wealth.     They  have  a  language  of  their  own,  but  care  nothing  about 
science  and  the  cultivation  of  letters.     They  arc  fond  of  religious 
hooks,  and  purrluise  with  avidity   Bibles,  furnished  by  the  British 
and   Foreign   Bible  Society,     lliey  have  a  patriarch  at  their  head 
who  favors  the  diRscmination  of  all  such  works  as  may  teud  to  make 
them  contented  with  their  lot.     Like  the  Quakers,  they  are  sober  and 
industrious,  and  are  gn-atly  averse  to  war.     They  have  a  strong  au- 
tijmthy  fur  the  Greeks,  on  account  of  the  religious  dilferctices  that  ex- 
ist between  them.     "ITie  Greeks  despise  tliem  for  thiir  timidity  ; 
and  am^j^ating  to  themselves  exclusively   the  name   of  Chriutiuns, 
ihey  sectn  to  exclude  the  Armenians  from  the  Christian  community. 
Tlic  chief  Armenians  of  Constantinople  are,  as    well  as  the  .lews, 
liioncy-brtikcrs,   and    they   receive  a  small  premium    fur    examin- 
ing the  coin   in   the  many  bargains  which  gu  through  their  bauds. 
They  also  buy  the  specie  when  cried  dowm,  and  at  a  low  pric*,  and 
rc-issuc  it  in  loans,  with  which  ihty  accommodate  the  Turks  pit  ihe 
caorbitont  interest  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  per  cent.     Ihis  is 
the  chief  source  of  their  wealth.     Many  of  their  corn  men'luints  ore 
in  good  cireumstancH-'s,  and  also  their  goldsmiths,  aa  only  a  few  of 
iny  otlier  nation  exercise  th/it  trade.     There  are  Armeriiun  eurgeons, 
phyaiciuis  and  apothecaries.    The  greater  number  of  bakers  are  of 
their  nation.     They  are  the  chief  houae-builders,  masons,  joiners, 
turners,  braziers  and  locksmitba ;  and  as  porters,  they  show  theni- 
•bItcs  the  moflt  Uborioua,  and,  perbapa,  the  atrongeat  people  in  die 
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world.  Sixteen  of  them,  eight  before  and  eight  behind,  vith  thdr 
arms  extended  across  on  each  other's  shoulders,  will  carry  a  load  of 
vine  slung  on  four  poles,  throwing  three  hundred  weight  upon  eacii 
man.  They  march  in  a  quick  lockstep,  accompanying  each  pace  with 
the  groan  of  a  pavior,  and  apparently  in  the  last  agony  of  exertiom 
The  Armenians  are  also  water-carriers,  sherbet-sellers,  boatm^ 
fishermen,  silk-twisters,  ribbon-weavers  and  tent-makers,  and  are  ac- 
counted the  best  farriers  and  hoi*sebreakers  in  the  country.  Their 
manners  and  customs  mark  them  for  a  peculiar  people.  Ibey  haT* 
a  superstition,  that  they  can  hold  a  visionary  conversation  with  their 
parents  and  children  after  death.  Tliey  are  accustomed  to  gather 
around  the  tombs  of  their  family  accompanied  by  their  priests,  who 
offer  up  prayers  for  the  souls  of  the  departed.  To  perpetuate  their 
memory,  they  erect  mavwlea,  upon  which  they  engrave  the  impl^ 
ments  of  trade  by  which  he  obtained  his  livelihood."  But  the  most 
extraordinary  circumstiince  is,  that  they  are  also  fond  of  displaying 
bow  they  came  by  their  death ;  you  therefore  see  on  their  tombs 
the  efiigics  of  men — sometimes  hanging,  sometimes  strangled,  and 
sometimes  beheaded,  with  their  heads  in  their  hands.  To  account 
for  their  extraoixlinary  fondness  for  displaying  the  infamous  death  <^ 
their  friends,  they  say  that  no  Armenian  is  ever  executed  for  a  real- 
crime  ;  but  when  a  man  has  acquired  a  sufficient  fortune  to  becomfi 
an  object  of  cupidity  to  the  Turks,  he  is  then  on  some  pretext  pot 
to  death,  that  his  property  may  be  confiscated ;  an  executed  man, 
therefore,  implies  only  a  man  of  wealth  and  consequence.  This  dis- 
play is  a  bitter,  but  just  satire  on  Turkish  justice,  though  the  Turics 
are  not  so  stupid  as  to  understand  it.  We  will  give  a  specimen  of 
an  epitaph : — 

"  You  aee  my  place  of  burial  here  j 
I  give  my  goofls  to  the  Hobbefs, 
My  soul  to  the  Regions  of  Death, 
The  world  I  leave  to  God , 
And  my  Bloud  I  shed  in  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
You  who  meet  my  Tomb, 
Say  for  me, 
*  Lord,  I  have  linned.' 
1197." 

Travellers,  who  have  visited  Turkey,  and  many  who  have  been 
long  resident  there,  give  various,  though  generally  concurrent  testi- 
mony with  regard  to  the  character  of  the  genuine  Turk.  We  will 
select  im  extract  from  one  who  has  had  every  opportunity  of  form- 
ing a  correct  opinion : 

"The  Turk  is  distinguished  from  other  races  by  nothing  so  much 
as  by  his  phlegmatic  temperament,  which  generally  disposes  him  to 
quiescence  and  indolence,  and  admits  of  many  of  the  passive  virtues, 
but  which,  under  the  influence  of  any  powerful  excitement.,  passes 
from  insensibility  into  the  most  unrestrained  violence  and  excess. 
This  habitual  sedatcncss  and  inertness,  in  combination  with  a  la- 
tent cnei^y,  may  serve  to  explain  some  of  the  inconsistencies  in  ths 
national  character  and  history.    The  Turk  is  habitually  temperate; 


never  tastes  the  ftirbidden  juic^,  however,  but  he  gets  drunk. 
He  is  mild  and  grave,  but  when  provoked  he  is  infuriated,  lie  haa 
little  fuiiaticism,  but  when  his  ruligious  fervor  is  kindled,  it  becomes 
a  bruliil  tVenzj'.  He  Is  not  hubitimlly  cruel ;  he  is  sometimes  gene> 
roufl  and  humane;  but  lie  is,  ofall  men,  the  most  remorsele^ts  in  his 
cruelty.  He  will  not  luxuriatti  in  thu  agonies  of  an  enemy,  and 
trajnjde  upon  his  victim  ;  he  bw*  little  taste  fur  the  niore  exquisite 
refinements  of  revenge ;  in  this  respocL,  notwithstanding  some  doubt- 
ful anecdotes,  ho  displays  less  of  the  demon  in  his  worst  exccssea 
ihun  cither  Greek  or  Frank.  But,  then,  ho  butchers  with  less  com* 
punetionand  with  a  more  entire  contempt  of  life  ;  Ma  eye  never  pities, 
»nd  his  heart  never  bleeds.  Age  or  sex  excites  no  commiseration 
in  him,  who,  on  a  slight  provocation,  or  on  policy,  dooms  the  wifo 
of  bis  bosom  to  the  death  of  a  cat,  and  his  children  to  the  bowstring. 
The  same  insensibility  displays  itself  in  the  smooth-faced  perfidy 
with  which  he  can  inveigle,  in  order  lo  destroy,  his  unsuspecting  vio 
tim — perliaps  his  old  assiKriate  or  guettt.  In  fact,  alike  in  his  pteaa- 
ures  and  in  his  cruelties,  the  Turk  is  a  cold-blooded  animal — coldly 
voluptuous  and  coldly  cruel— deliberate  alike  in  good  and  evil ;  less 
lo  be  dreaded  when  choleric,  than  when  concealing  his  emotions; 
not  intoleriuit — ftir  less  so  as  a  Moslem,  than  cither  Greek  or  Papist; 
not  uofjratefu),  not  inhospitable,  not  unkind  to  his  dependents;  not 
incapable  of  generosity  and  amiablcncss ;  but  naturally  arrogant, 
sen!:iua]  and  implacable  ;  knowing  no  medium  between  the  despot 
and  the  slave  ;  too  generally  a  hypocrite  in  all  things — so  much  so 
as  to  please  the  Frank,  whom  ho  despises ;  in  a  word,  exhibiting 
more  or  less  the  deadening  and  debasing  effects  of  a  despotin  gov- 
ernment, oriental  prejudices,  and  a  pharisuieal  and  sensual  creed. ' 

In  a  political  point  of  view,  the  condition  of  Turkey  is  truly  de- 
plorable, li^he  continues  to  exist  by  sulTcrance,  or  by  the  forbear. 
ance  of  the  other  European  powers.  Since  the  Imltle  of  Navurino, 
when  her  fleet  was  destroyed,  and  Greece,  soon  after,  rcacue<l  from 
her  grasp,  she  has  been  reduced  to  the  most  abject  state  of  depen- 
dence u|>on  the  mutual  jealousy  of  Russia,  Kranoo  and  England. 
The  Janizaries,  who  were  once  the  glory  and  bulwark  of  the  empire, 
are  now  its  most  dangerous  and  formidablu  enemies.  All  despotic 
governments  become  military,  and  the  soldiery,  sooner  or  later,  • 
seine  upon  the  sovereign  power.  A  prince  who  is  not  subject  to  any 
Law,  and  wishes  to  use  arbitrary  power  in  governing  men,  cun  only 
have  Hlaves  for  subjects,  who  take  no  interest  in  his  fate.  As  there 
ia  no  law  which  confines  his  power  within  ftxod  limits,  there  is,  also, 
Done  to  protect  him,  and  to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  lits  greatness. 
He  ioapires  no  confidence,  and  must  very  soon  lear  the  people,  by 
whom  he  knows  he  must  be  hated.  As  soon  as  the  military,  upon 
whom  he  depends,  discovers  its  own  strength,  it  becomes  mulinout, 
•nd  revolts,  and  as  the  prince  is  unable  to  repress  them,  it  becomes  tn- 
Kolent,  and  finally  dep<:>ses  its  master.  Without  entering  into  the 
history  of  the  causes  which  led  to  her  present  position,  we  will  give 
a  few  of  the  xpecuiationa  of  a  writer,  who  has  recently  visited  the 
ooantry,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  her  resources.     He  is  an  Knglisb- 
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man,  and  we  must  make  somo  allowances  for  lus  national  prejudicei^ ' 
but  wo  think  thiit,  in  the  main,  he  is  plausible  enough  ; 

"  In  rushing  into  a  war  ftgiiiiiut  all  our  old  allies,  can  wc  roly  upun 
our  single  new  ally,  France  'i  Or  will  Fraoro  enter  upon  Ruch  • 
war,  with  faith  and  full  confidence  in  Kngland  ?  The  notion  that 
Rusflia  18  the  natural  ally  of  Franco,  did  nut  originate  with  M.  La- 
marline  and  thp  February  Revolution ;  it  dates  many  years  back, 
and  it  is  nut  confinod  to  the  romancing  historian  and  poetical  poUU- 
cia>i,  and  his  Mhool.  Other  French  politicians  enterUiin,  at  this  mo- 
ment, as  n  capital  point  of  political  faith,  that  France  has  more  to 
gain  from  a  close  alliance  with  the  great  power  of  the  North,  than 
from  any  oUicr  league  and  combination ;  that  by  such  an  alliance, 
Austria,  Pru?>sia,  and  all  the  minor  powers  of  the  European  Conti- 
nent, would  be  cnished,  and  there  would  remain  only  two  nations  In 
Europe,  Franco  and  Russia — England  *  being  cast  otT  as  a  mere  sat> 
eliito  in  the  ocean.'  By  the  sohcme  of  this  alliance,  Russia  is,  or 
was,  to  have  Constantinople,  the  Black  Sea,  the  Proponlis,  the  Dar- 
danelles, and  the  Adriatic;  and  the  French  to  hold  Spain,  Italy, 
Belgtum.  the'  Rhine,  and  nrarly  all  Germany.  In  a  country  where 
revttliiiinn  is  not  yet  over,  and  absolutely  nothing  fixed,  a  sudden 
change  may  hjippen,  likely  to  bring  into  temporary  power  men  4|uit« 
capable  of  uttemptinj;  to  realize  this  gigantic  and  remorseless  seheme. 
The  condition  of  France  alone  is  an  oJistaclc  and  a  warning  against 
any  alliance  with  her,  and  ought  to  be  decisive  of  the  question.  On 
iho  other  Ride,  the  French  are  very  generally  disposed  to  regard 
with  dintniKt  »nd  suspicion  our  views  and  objects ;  many  of  their 
joumiilists,  and  other  writer*,  are  aflTirmiug,  at  this  moment,  that  wo 
are  only  looking  to  our  own  oommereial  interests  and  territorial  ag- 

frrandizement;  that  we  have  an  eye  on  Kgypt,  as  a  neceseary 
ink  in  the  chain  which  connects  us  with  India;  that  we  are  hunger- 
ing afler  Candia  and  Cyprus,  and  all  the  rich  and  fertile  islands  of 
the  Archipelago.  ♦•*•*♦  I  know  that  Russia  has  received 
insults  dtdicult  to  bo  home  by  a  mighty  power,  when  proceeding 
from  80  very  weak,  un-Christian,  and  wretched  a  country  as  Turkey. 
1  am  aware  of  the  almost  irresistible  temptation  which  has  been  of- 
(4t^(^d  to  the  Emperor  Nicholas  for  many  yean; — but  I  am  not  awara 
•that  the  (^r  contemplates  any  invasion.  The  course  pursued  by 
the  emperor  should  really  seem  to  indicate  that  he  contemplated  no 
invasion  or  hostility  whatsoever.  But  this  is  to  be  considered — the 
force  which  fled,  after  the  rout  of  Arad,  with  Bern  and  Kossuth,  was 
to  despenite  and  so  numerous,  that  it  could  not  safely  bo  left  on  th« 
frontiers  of  a  country  which  they  hod  recently  made  the  scene  of  a 
most  remorscIcHS  and  destructive  civil  war;  and  for  the  sake  of 
Flungary,  and  his  ally,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  Oear  must  hare 
callwl  for  the  removal  of  those  firebrands  at  ll;e  time  he  did,  even 
though  his  demand.s  might  agiuito  Europe,  and  provoke  and  put  on 
their  guard  the  powers  disposed  to  prot<Ti  the  Sultan,  thus  depriving 
Russia  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  an  unexpected  ooup-de- 
main. 
'*  No  one  looks  forward  to  the  great  event,  the  breaking  ap  of  th« 
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Ottomui  Empire,  as  a  blessing  to  humanity  and  civilizatioD.  Con- 
template, for  one  moment,  tiut  Russia  is  to  possess  f^l  those  unpeo- 
pled, but  vast,  productive,  rich  and  beauUfiil  regions.  Ilie  distribu- 
titna  must  and  will,  at  some  not  distant  day,  be  left  to  the  decision 
d  some  congress  of  all  Qiristendom.  If  such  a  congress  could  be 
settled  without  being  preceded  by  the  horrors  of  a  warfare  among 
(he  Qiristian  powers,  the  advantage  would  be  unalloyed  and  the 
blessing  complete.  Wage  war  as  you  will,  it  must  oome  to  this  at 
last — a  congress,  and  the  expulsion  d  the  Turks  as  a  governing 
power  from  Europe  and  the  greater  part  of  Asia  Minor.  If  the 
world  is  now  so  unsettled,  and  if  we  will  aim  at  a  settlement,  and 
one  whidi  will  be  enduring,  we  must  oome  to  a  decision  on  the 
Turkish  question  now.  If  it  is  left  undecided,  our  settlement  will 
be  most  incomplete  ;  Turkey  will  be  a  standing  eatu*  belii,  exposing 
every  year  the  peace  of  Christendom  to  a  sudden  interruption. 

"The  Turks  themselves  seem  to  be  generally  convinced  that 
their  final  hour  is  approaching. — *  We  are  no  longer  Musselm^ — 
the  Musselman  sabre  is  broken.  The  Osmanlies  will  be  driven  out 
of  Europe  by  the  Ghiaours,  and  driven  through  Asia,  to  the  regions 
from  which  they  first  sprung.  It  is  Kismet!  We  cannot  resist  des- 
tiny  !*  Some  consoled  ^emselves  with  ih&  dream  of  a  very 
strange  Millennium  : — after  a  long  series  of  years,  juid  an  entire 
abasement  of  the  Musselman,  and  of  Musselman  people,  Jssus,  thb 
Gbxat  Pbophbt,  would  return  to  earth,  gather  up  the  scattered  frag- 
ments of  the  believers  of  Mahomet,  reuiimate  their  fitith  and  their 
ancient  valor,  and  give  them,  until  the  world^s  end^  dominion  over 
idl  the  earth,  with  one  religion,  and  one  unbroken,  undisturbed  peace 
and  happiness."* 


*  KoMQtb  hu  been  lent  to  KaUyU,  in  Aria  Minor,  for  tbe  term  of  ome  rnr^  and  not  a 
pntoner  for  life,  as  wsb  at  tint  imparioasly  inraated  upon  by  the  Cur  and  Uie  Stnperor  of 
Anacria.  At  we  are  credibly  infonoad,  it  ia  not  troe  that  tba  Sultan  haa  refoa«d  nit  pro- 
MetioQ,  anleas  Koeaatb  woula  abjure  hia  retirion  and  becoma  a  Uoaaelman.  The  Soitu 
Iwa  at  hia  own  expenw:  fitted  out  a  veaoel  for  uie  purpose  of  conveying  the  Hunnriaa  rm- 
l^eea  to  the  United  States.  Would  it  be  nnreaaonable  to  expect  to  hear,  before  lon^ 
Aai.  Tnrfcey  had  become  a  republict  and  that  a  hoty  eUliatux  had  been  formed  between 
iha  Rapoblir  of  Tnrkey  and  that  of  the  Uoiied  Statea,  b>  enter  upon  a  cmaade  to  break 
*  <m%  ue  tnoDarcluea  of  ICorope  t  * 
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rOKEJOK   OOUMUtCE   OV    CUABJJCSTOK. 


DEPARTHENT  OP  COMMERCE. 


L— T0B£ION  COMMERCE  OF  CHAaLESTON. 

Th«  talnilsr  atatcmcnt  of  llie  oxportx  from  Chnrlpvlon  lo  foreign  countries 
during  the  yrar  1H30,  it  will  be  perceivod  ainuunl  in  tbctr  aggregalo  Yat^e  to 
St2,394,4!}7,  being  an  increase  of  nearly  a  million  and  a  Italf  of  Jollari  orcr 
the  expurt«  uf  1610,  anil  of  four  niiJIioufl  and  a  hnlf  on  those  of  IS4S.  U  ia 
gratifyitie  atiio  tlint  thift  inrrcuiB  of  t^xportR  lias  been  attenilpi]  with  a  corma- 
pondinc  incrcsM'  of  intpoTt«,  as  will  he  se«n  by  ilie  following  comparative  etat«- 
annt  of  duties  collect«d,  on  foreign  imports,  during  tho  jears  tipocified  : 

Duur«rortbeye«r  \&M ....^....^ •.VJO.lOfi  95 

Duties  rorilie  year  1819 K\.7H  68 

l>uDn  for  tlic  year  IH48 » 37r,Ml3  42 

Increise  of  Uiryear  1850  uvcr  ISIS 111^9  ST 

locrcueaf  tlic>car  IdJO  over  lr40 S05.B13  i3 

We  may  further  Btale,  that  if  the  goods  in  tho  Public  Warehouse  had  been 
takrn  into  eonaumption,  tho  oggrcgalc  amount  for  I  he  past  year  would  have  been 
oooaiiiorably  over  8600,000,  as  tho  quantity  of  goods  similarly  situated  al  Iba 
doM  of  loal  year,  w&i  contpar&tivcly  trifling.  The  evidence  ivhirh  those  reiulta 
•ffi>rtl  of  tho  commercial  growth  and  prosperity  of  our  cilv,  is  just  cause  of  re- 
joicing, and  should  cheer  on  our  merchanls,  and  all  our  citizcua.  to  more  vigor- 
ouB  exertioni,  to  make  that  growth  sure  and  progrcdstTe. 

Abstract  of  (itxxli.  Worn,  and  Mercbandize,  of  the  Orowtb.  Produce,  and  Mannfactore 
uftbe  Iitiitod  Slates.  Exported  Crota  tbe  District  of  Charlotnn,  rrom  tfao  Lsl  Jsousry  U 
3Ut  Dceentb«r.  Id^O.  botb  tncluiivo : 

tm-TM"-    - —    '-■--    "■ — '" 


-t.anW. .     . TfST»I  ^IMM. . 


A.  r<*U-     DuQs. 


Ruwia......... ...... ...... 

Prnasia , 

SwnJen .....••••■••■.. 

Dcomnrk  and  Norway S3,63S 

Hollud 6,518 

Kaglatid, Mao  and  Berwick 1S3,CC7. 

SeoUand 1,410 

Briiiah  West  Indies 593;23l 

The  OatisoTowns  &  porta oracr'y..387,6««. 
Frcnrb  K'poan porta  on  Atlantic — ]0VJ)99 

French  R'pPtn  portion  Mediier'n. 

Spanisb  tCpean  ports  on  Med  iter'a.  ...&3,4S0 
Spanisli  E'peanporta  on  Atlantic.. 1.911,963. 

Fmch  African  porU 364,199 

Belgitun 360  JS» 

Cuba. 4rs,n3 

Buenos  Ayras.. 336,031 


.50. 


Try'*.    IMU. 

1,512. 

.672. ...664. .1.891. 


...Sll 

....69 

.7,996.6,456.. 
..JJO0...I0O.. 
.9,857... .96., 
.9^69. ..5.19.. 
.3.594. ..136.. 

....60 

...999. -.300. 

40,689 

.6.iT) , 

.5.419 , 

.8,4'< 

,.5,4M. 


..77. 


.156... .619.. 


5,710. 

. .Mfl.. 1,666. .l!,ie*. 
9,497.3^170.16,695. 

...183... .566 

....17....183..1,U6. 
. .993.. 4.6*6. .7.5M. 

147. .4,919. 

688. 

....65. ...458 161. 

,..516.. ..900... .339. 


.33,996 
.  42.769 

.14,1OT 
..11D,4I» 
...46.797 
.349,974 

...i,Vs« 

..1<6,MI 
.104,696 
.-.14,463 
....3,063 
....7.460 


...IS .97. .4,067. 

13.199. 


...83,in 
..960,066 


wanasft  Bsrasta*. 


4,639,964  96.889  7,676   91,866  44,583  60,564  1,SI  5,531 

. CM.m. , 

llvlk.  -  -  '^ 


ftowia JH,S61 40,076 .74,079 

Fnusia 38,453 4,917 484l9 

Sweden J47,273 41,699 .56.009 

Denmarlc  and  Xorwsy .lln,CM 

Hollanil 381,317 71.580 .190.119 

Bngland,  Man  and  Berwick....' 3,774,637.. 60.697,1}I>..8,CIS,914.. 6,919. ..9.0C«.tfOO 

BcoUand 1,979,909... .247.713 .74 .S4P,65S 

British  Wesi  Indies 14,496 99.595 

The  Uanse Towns  &  porta  orOfTTnany 708,609 95,114 956,519 

French  K'peaa  ports  oii  Atlandr 833,153. .8,474.744. ...80^,093.. 1,300.. ...914,790 

rrencbE'peanporuooMediier'n 174,987 18,715 .33,99 

Bpaniib  E  peanporuon  Medtter'n 7,94»,731...  954,819 .9S9.3U 

8p«pisb  K'peanporUoa  AlJaniie JS49,016 69,877 119,ltf 

Frtrncb  A frican  ports 6.477 

Belffium Snjmi 45,763 134,329 

Cnba 4,571 .!t73.1U 

BaeDDsAyrca..... 5.4SI 

6^U7,790  81,476,743  11.1108,305  97,ltKl  $19,394,491 


VXW-ORLBAKS   COHMXBOIt 
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Exported  in  Americin  veuels,  $7,181,739;  exported  in  foreign  ▼esseli,  tSifilStTAS. 
Total,  $18,394,497.  Amoaat  exported  in  the  year  1849,  $11,085,854,  Amount  exported 
in  the  year  1848,  $7,971,745.  locreoae  1850,  over  that  of  1849,  $1,308,643.  Increae* 
ISao,  OTor  ibat  of  1848,  $4,43S.7M.~[CAdr2e*f<m  Mercury. 

9.~TH£  CHABI.E8T0N   LINE   OF  STEAMERS. 

We  announce  with  great  satisfaction  that  the  stock  necessary  to  the  organi- 
sation of  the  Atlantic  Steam  Navigation  Company,  was  all  taken  yesterday  in  a 
few  minutes  after  the  books  were  opened.  This,  with  the  State's  subscription, 
which  it  secures,  places  beyond  doubt  the  construction  of  the  first  two  vessels 
of  the  line,  and  we  have  entire  confidence  that-they  will  be  speedily  followed  by 
the  others.  The  readiness  with  which  the  stock  was  subscribed,  shows  that 
the  true  value  is  set  upon  this  enterprise,  so  important,  in  many  aspects,  to 
Charleston  and  South  Carolina- 

».-PaiCEfl.  Ac,  AT  NEW-ORLEANS  FOE  FIVE  YEARS.  TAKEN  ON  1st 
OF  EACH  MONTH,  OF  COTTON.  &c^  TOGETHER  WITH  TOTAL 
RECEIPTS,  AND  CROPS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

HIDOUKO   TO   rAIB   COTTON. 

IStt.    ISH. 
Cwti. 

September 9|  a  11| 

October. 9|  a  ia 

November. 9    a  11 

December 10    a  11; 

Janoary 10^  a  11 

F^raaiy 11     a  IS 

March. 10    a  IS 

AptiL 10    a  12 

Hay. 11     a  13 

Jane. 11     a  131 

Jaly 11     a  131 

Aagast 12    a  13) 

SeeeipU  at  New-Orleans 797,387 

Ciop  of  United  States 3,100,000 


a 
a 
a    — 

BalM. 

1,100,636 
8,700,000 


1,188,733 
3^50,000 


SDOAB   ON   tRK   LBVBB. 
IBU.    ie».      ISU.    1S49.    1U1.       IS48.    18M.    1S41.       IHC.      IMt. 


September. .......*...... ....3    a 

October 4    a 

Hovember ..  — 3    a 

Deeember 3    a 

Janaary 3|  a 

February 91  a 

March... aj  a 

April ttj  a 

Jhy 21a 

Jooe 3|  a 

Jajy 4     a 

Aaiosc 4}  a 


MOLASSBS    ON   THB    LBVBB. 


September 10 

October 10 

Hovember 24 

Deeember 20  J 

Janoary 17 

Fcbraary IS 

March... 

Inne 

Aagttst. 


IHt.     1650. 

Caati. 

a  SO 

a  SO 

a   S4 

a  20 

a  19| 

a  S0| 

a  211 

a  SI 

a  S3 

a  S7 

a  33 

a  33 


1     231  a 
I    19(a 


.IS 
.10 
.10 
.21 
.95 
.SO 


IBU.    1S4>. 

Cnti. 
15    a  SO 
17    a  21 
231  a  24 
19)  a  SO 
18 
SO 
15 
15 
12| 
13 
8 
10 


a  191 
a  Sl{ 
a  19 
a  19 
a  18 
a  18) 
a  16 
a  80 


IM1.        1S48. 
CMta. 

S8     a  3S 

98     a  33 

32)  a  S3 

191 

17 

17 

15 

15 

13 

15 

15 

IS 


1H«.    1S4T. 

Ctei. 
15    a  S3 


a  191 
a  17$ 
a  19 
a  31 
a  31 
a  16 
a  SO 
a  SO 
a  SO 


30 

a  25 

26 

a  26) 

S3 

a  23) 

34) 

a  35 

27 

a  — 

S5 

a  29j 

SS 

a  29 

S6 

a  30 

36 

a  30 

S6 

a  30 

sa 

a  31 

4  a  6| 

4)  a  7} 


l»U.   IMS. 

84  a  ST 

SI  a  S4 

SI  a  89 

SO  a  — 

91  a  Sll 

21  a  91} 

SS)  a  fi3 

35  a  SSI 

S3  a  93) 

18  a  39 

15  a  90 

IS  aftl 


81« 


nir-OBuuirs  oomnnOB. 


UM.    UH.tMI.Wt.       IWI.    IML    tHL    IMI.       ItM.      N«. 


September 4|  t    5]      4    a    41      4{  a    8 

October 5    a5|      SaSl      4bS 

Vorember 4}  a    5}      4|  a    5|      S^  a    5| 


lUrch 
April 
May. 
Jane. 

July 5|  a 

Angvst 4    a 


Cwla. 
3)     a    4 

4  a    4| 

5  a    9| 

si 


December...... 5    &  5i  4    a  5  51  a  0  ^{  * 

Jannary S    ■  ^t  4     a  4}  sI  a  6  4f  a 

February 54  a  Sf  4     a  A  4}  a  5}  8  a  «| 

"      '                                           .5]  a  e  4l  a  5^  5    a  54  5|  a  fi] 

.si  a  61  44  a  5  5^  a  M  6  a  6| 

.Sf  a  6}  ^  a  5  41  a  sl  5|  a  61 

.61  a  7|  4(  a  5|  41  a  4}  6}  a  7^ 


5 


5 


3  a 

3  a 

4  a 

7  a 

5  a 


:{ 


a 
4      a 

H  » 

3      a 

H  • 


lIBf*  AKB  PlIltB  POKK. 


Beptember fl^ 

Oct(^r ....sf 

November ....91 

December 10{ 

Jaa  aary 9^ 

.February 9? 

March , 9| 

April 9J 

May 9| 

June 101 

Jcly — 

Auguat Ill 


COMPAEATITK   PBICU  OF  CORK,   IM   lACK*. 


1»4».  ISSO. 

Otnli. 


Sepiemb«r.3S 
October  ...  43 
NnTember .  50 
December..  40 
Jnnwary...— 
February..  4  5 

March 50 

April 50 

M»y 76 

June 64 

July 75 

Aognst 75 


46  ... 
48  ... 
55  ... 
52  ... 

47  ... 
50  ... 
57  ... 
5«  ... 
83  ... 
70  ... 
«S  ... 
85  ... 


5S 
48 
59 
43 
35 
34 
30 
30 
30 
50 
SO 
50 


57  ., 
M 

58  .. 
51  .. 

40  .. 
43 

41  .. 
40  .. 
45  .. 
55 
S3 
56  .. 


IMI.        1948. 
OnU. 
..  50 


16M.       1M1. 

CMti. 


•..  50 
..  41 
..  45 
..  54 

..  40 
..  36 
..  30 
..  22 
..  32 
..  33 
..  36 


...  36 

...  60 

...  58 

...  60 

...  55 

...  80 

...  75 

...  80 

...  55 

...  65 

...  05 

...  40 


40 
65 
75 
70 
67 
90 
90 
95 
70 
80 
75 
50 


40 
35 
43 
80 
55 
40 
47 
43 
40 
35 
SS 
30 


M 
N 

n 

a 

H 


a    M 


U 


KOMTHLY   ABBITALS   OP   FLIT-BOATB,    FOB   THB   BKASOV. — 1849   AND    1860. 


Unm     Ohfo.      KMlnekj.      ladiMM.    Virftaw.     Vwrn'm.  nUaoia.    lOnori.  AAaNM.  T«m.  Mim^ifiL    tkM. 

Ort... 

Not... 
Dec... 
Jaa... 
Feb... 
March 
April.. 
May... 
Jane.. 
Jnly... 
Aug. 


.10 
.13 
.10 
.30 
.17 
.11 
..4 
..9 
..5 
..3 
3 


4 

11 
11 
3« 
80 
11 
8 
19 

10 


13 
29 
41 
34 

0a 

5S 

37 

11 

6 


2  -  12  ,. 
..  ..  45  .. 
..    ..    13  .. 


I   .. 


3 
1 
1 

5 

4 

11 

5 

1 


..  ..  8  .. 

..  ..  9  .. 

..  ..  11  .. 

1  ..  4  .. 

1  ..  10  .. 

..  ..  1  .. 


I  .. 
1  .. 
6  .. 
4  .. 
I   .. 


M 

n 

IM 

1« 

IM 

M 

tt 

1« 

II 

S 


Total. .119  134  338  3  73  31  4  S  44  18  Mi 

Also,  about  S%5  from  Tariooa  lUtea,  with  eaUle,  sheep,  hogs,  lumber.  &e.^ 
making  a  total  of  924. 


TomiAaB  or  wkmm  ahd  blatm  matbs. 
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4.— TONNAGE  OF  PBEB  AND  SLAVE  STATES. 

Ilie  New-Orleans  Bnlletin  condenses  the  following  table  from  the  Treasuiy 
Report  on  Commerce,  1851 : 

TQMNAOK  CLBAESD  FBOH  THK  UKITBD  STATXB  FOK  THE  YIABS  1850  AKD  1849. 


TonoKge,  1850. ^ 

Fonipu       A(gngtl». 


. Tonnoge,  1849. > 

AmarieH.  Tot*  ifn.      ^tgHiW- 


Muds 111,133 

Kew-Hampahire 699 

Venoont .....81,073 

Mumcbaaetts 372,978 

BliodtUaiMl 16,770 

ConiwcticuL 17,515 

New  York 1,411,557 

N«w-Jer»ey 150 

PemuyWuiU 8I,S76 

Ohio 15,485 

Ukbigaa 7,969 

minois 1,043 

Califonda. 104,866 


91,014 

7,531 

1,783 

374.674 

1,705 

9,803 

737,539 

981 

30.343 

18,323 

46,719 

998 

75,863 


203,137 

8,313 

82,856 

546,753 

18,475 

37.317 

2,149,096 

1,131 

111,618 

33,807 

54,701 

2,041 

180,138 


127,368 

1,023 

97,218 

380,1  if? 

15,568 

30.440 

1,358,643 

V3",323 

6,957 

33,919 

964 


66,081 

5,819 

825 

244,067 

3,315 

3,719 

784,514 

428 

37,005 

9,821 

90,605 

2,796 


193,44* 

6,843 

97,543 

524,254 

17,883 

34,159 

2,143,157 

438 

120,337 

18.778 

134,534 

3,760 


TotsL 2,131,100    1,397,383    3.418,389    2,045,609     1,347,495     3.393,104 


Dekware 

Muyland 89,296  37.523  126,819 

Dutrict  of  Colombia 1,520  800  1,720 

^rgittis 42,091  2.1,367  65.458 

North  Carolioa.. 30,739  11,493  42,233 

SoBth  CuroliDa 72,322  52,830  135,059 

Gcoma » 21,039  51,534  72^63 

riorSa 10,023  12,154  22,156 

Alabama 33,368  80.717  113,985 

LoaiaUna. 311,800  158,137  369,937 

Texas 591  3,017  3,608 

ToCaL 511,588      429,964        941,553 

RICAPITDLATION. 

ItCS. 

Tree  State*— American  toonafe 2,121,100 

foreign  tonnage 1,297,382 

Bzeessof  Amencan toanage 


1,091 

118,376 

9,320 

5H,969 

26,030 

88,738 

31,150 

20,507 

76,523 

393,456 

1,035 


1.599 
31,653 

10,589 

3,980 

58,401 

53,713 

10,922 

71,593 

194,234 

1,631 


2,690 

149,938 

3,390 

69,578 

29,910 

147,130 

84.863 

3.429 

148,116 

487,690 

2,666 


718,115        433,214     1,156,399 


823,818 

799,114 

Decrease  of  Foreign  since  lastjrear 35.704 

laerease  of  Amencao  since  Isit  year 

ISM. 


3,045,609 
1,247.495 

798,114 


I.  viMM  aloM 
iMt  jwar. 

75,491 


BlSTeSUtes 

Bxcets  of  Amencan  tonnage 81,624 


-American  tonnage 511  ,.'S89 

Foreign  tonnage <29,964 


718,115 
438,214 

279,901 
81,624 

bcrease  of  Foreign  tonnage  since  last  year 198.277 

rURTHIR   RECAPITULATION. 

Free  Sutes — Aggregate  tonnage  in  1850 3,418,382 

Aggregate  tonnage  in  1849 3,393,104 

Have  States — Aggregate  tonnage  in  1850 941,553 

Aggregate  tonnage  in  1849 1,156,329 


75,491 

Ara.dxrMM 
•Inoa  tvt  jmr. 

206,597 


206,537 
135,278 


814,777 


The  above  clBSMificatton  of  tonnii({e  bctonfjing  to  II10  nan-ht>1<liii){  and  aUv»* 
holilinft  States,  fiirnisti  an  instrurtivf  i(ubj<>rtnl'c-omtnent  II  will  Iw  firen,  that 
in  the  I'rce  Stale*  tliero  tias  beoo  an  tncreaJie  in  tbc  a^^retfiic  tonna;ie  the  pa«l 
year,  ovei  the  preceding;  whilo  in  tbe  ulave  .States  tbarr  has  been  a  tlecreaso. 
Anuthcr  fact  in  observable  from  the  above  recapitulation  ;  in  the  free  States, 
there  has  been  an  inereaso  in  the  excess  of  American  tonnage  ;  while  in  the 
■lave  States  the  reverse  is  the  cuho  ;  the  Auivrican  toiiiiugc  li38  decrcaseil  to  tbo 
unDtml  of  S06.627  tons,  anil  the  excess  nf  foreijrn  tunnai^c  increasetl  10^,«77 
tons,  hut  in  the  ntfirn-ffalp  the  faJling  off"  in  the  slave  States  lias  brrn,  '214,777 
tons,  or  nearly  one-fourth  of  her  entire  shipping  list.  By  particularizing;,  we 
find,  that  In  some  of  the  Southern  Slates,  the  faUing  off  in  the  last  yesr  hu 
been  most  remarkable.  In  Maryland,  the  decrease  oas  been  23,000  tons ;  in 
the  Distnct  of  Columbia,  1,000  tons;  Virffinia,  4,000  tons  ;  South  Carolina, 
33.000  toua  ;  Ucor^ia.  13,000  tons  ;  Florida,  U.OOU  tons  ;  AJahama.  30,000  tons  ; 
North  Carolina.  M.OOO  tuns,  and  l^uisiana  llfl.OOO  tons  Texas  in  the  only 
Sonthnrn  Stale  thnt  has  increased  her  tonnage  the  last  year. 

In  the  Northern  States,  only  four  States  have  f^sperienced  a  decrease  ;  these 
are,  Vermont,  rcnnsylvania,  Michigan  and  Illinois.  In  the  whole  of  the  fre« 
States,  the  o^grctr&tc  incrraso  in  the  post  year  has  been   125,378  tons. 

jS.— TltADB  AND  COMMEUCE  ON  ODE  WCST£RN  WATEa& 

The  following,  from  the  "  Annual  Discourse  before  tlie  Historical  Society  of 
Ohio,  by  the  PresidenI,  Willuk  D.  Gallaouks,"  «howin(f  the  r»pid  progress 
of  trade  and  commerce  on  our  orcstern  waters,  will  be  read  with  pride  and  ples- 
snrc  by  all  who  are  watching  the  pro<.'TCBs,  and  are  solicitous  fur  the  prosperity 
of  our  great  ami  happy  ci>uiitry.  The  article  reaches  hack  into  the  past  BtXy 
years,  and  shows  the  astonishing' j^rowth  of  commorco  in  this  section  of  our 
country,  to  the  present  time.  liut  this  is  not  all ;  it  is  suggestive  of  the 
future.  The  resources  uf  the  West  are  only  just  beginning  to  be  developej. 
What,  then,  may  be  expected  lilly  years  hence,  if  our  commerce  goes  on  in* 
creasing  in  the  ratio  indicated  in  this  article,  for  tiAy  years  to  come  1 

"A  few  facts  will  exhibit,  as  well  as  a  volume,  the  wonderful  growth  of 
Western  trade  and  commerce.  Previous  to  the  year  1800,  some  eight  or  ten 
keellioatjt,  of  twenty  to  twenty-rivc  tunn  rnrh,  prrformrd  all  the  carrying  trade 
between  Cincinnati  and  Pittsburgh.  In  IS03,  the  firi>t  government  vessel  ap- 
peared on  l.Ake  Hrie.  fn  1^1 1.  the  fimt  steamboat  (the  Orleans)  was  launched 
at  Pittsburgh  Previous  to  IS  17,  about  twenty  barges,  averaging  one  hundred 
toua  burden,  comprised  alt  the  fticilittcs  forcommercial  transportation  between 
New-Orleans  and  the  country  on  the  Ohio  river  as  high  up  as  LouisviUe  and 
Cincinnati.  Each  of  these  boats  made  one  trip  down  and  back  betwren  these 
two  places  and  New-Orleans  each  year.  On  the  upper  Ohio,  from  the  falls  to 
Pittsburg,  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  keelboats  were  employed  about  181&-'17. 
Tho  average  sixe  of  these  was  thirty  ions,  and  they  occupied  from  six  to  ecveo 
weeke  in  making  the  voyage  both  ways.  In  the  year  1816,  the  f)r«t  ste«mbo«l 
(the  Walk-in-the- Water)  was  built  on  I^ake  Erie.  In  1819,  this  boat  appeared 
in  trips  on  Lake  Huron.  In  1836,  the  waters  of  Michigan  were  first  plowed  by 
the  keel  uf  a  steamboat,  a  pleasure  trip  to  Green  Bay  being  planned  Uid  ex- 
ecutcd  in  thf^  summer  of  this  year.  In  I8II3,  a  steaml>oat  first  appeared  al  Chi- 
cago In  1833,  nearly  the  entire  trade  of  the  Upper  I^akcs — Erin,  Huron, 
and  Michigan— was  carried  oa  by  eleven  stnall  steamers.  So  much  for  the 
beginning. 

•=  In  the  year  lft45,  there  were  ii;'on  the  Upper  Lakes  sixty  vpssels.  including 
propellers,  moved  by  steam,  and  three  hundred  aiid  twenty  sailing  vessels — ^tM 
former  measuring  iwenty-three  thousand  tons  in  the  aggregate,  and  some  of  th* 
latter  carrying  one  thouiiand  to  tvrelvc  Iiundrrd  Ions  eafb.  In  tB46,  according 
to  official  siatemrnts,  exhibiting  "  the  conitolidatrd  returns  of  both  exports  ana 
imports,'*  tho  moneyed  valine  of  the  commerce  of  the  harbors  of  Lrie,  was 
t94,3&3,360  :  on  Michigan,  that  of  Chicago  was  $3.D27.1fi0  ;  total,  »98.389.600. 
One-hall  of  lliis.  it  Is  suppttied,  would  be  a  fair  average  of  the  net  tnoneyed 
value  of  the  commerce  of  these  lakes  for  IB16,  which  gives  •49,143,760.     The 
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■TCxase  annaal  inereaM  for  the  five  yean  prerioas  is  shown  hj  the  same  official 
deoimeDtB  to  have  been  nearly  eighteen  per  cent.  Supposing  it  to  have  been 
bnt  ten  per  cent,  per  annum  for  the  four  years  since,  will  give  968,799.650  aa 
the  present  net  money  value  of  the  commerce  of  Erie  and  Michigan.  In  the 
year  1^4,  the  number  of  steamboats  on  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers,  and 
thar  tributaries,  was  ascertained  to  be  two  hundred  and  thirty,  with  an  aggrf>- 
gBte  carrying  capacity  equal  to  thirty-nine  thousand  tons.  In  184S,  the  number 
•f  bo^B  had  increased  to  about  four  hundred  and  filly,  and  their  tonnage  to  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  thousand  tons.  At  the  present  time,  the  entire  number 
of  steamboats  running  on  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio,  and  their  tributaries,  is 
Bore  probably  over  than  under  six  hundred,  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  which  is 
Bot  short  of  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  tons  ;  a  larger  number  of  steam- 
boats than  England  can  claim,  and  a  greater  steam  commercial  marine  than  that 
enndoyed  by  Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies.  (See  Congressional  Reports, 
Halt's  Statistics,  McCuUoch's  Gazetteer,  &c.)  In  1846,  Col.  Abert,  from  re- 
liable data,  estimated  the  net  value  of  the  trade  of  the  Western  rivers  at 
•im,609,725  per  year;  in  1848,  Judge  Hall  stated  it  at  $220,000,000,  in  his 
ataiistics  ;  and  the  United  States  Sen^e  have  ordered  a  document  to  be  printed 
which  estimates  it  at  9256,233,820,  for  the  year  1849  !  The  same  document 
pats  the  aggregate  value  of  the  vessels  employed  in  this  commerce,  at 
118,661,600. 

fi.-NAVIGATlOK  OF  THB  HIO  GRANDE. 

There  are  conflicting  reports  as  to  the  possibility  of  navigating  the  Kio 
Bravo  by  steamers,  as  a  part  of  the  system  of  border  defence.  General  Bbookb 
has  directed  Majors  Chaphan  and  Babbkt  to  explore  the  river  as  thoroughly  as 
the  means  allowed  them  by  Government  will  permit,  while  Colonel  JoHNSToif  is 
investigating  the  land  communication  between  the  i  f pper  Rio  Grande  and  the 
Onlf.  The  result  thus  far  is  rather  in  favor  of  the  land  route,  although  the 
most  discouraging  of  the  river  surveys  makes  steam  n&vigation  possible  seven 
or  Mght  hundred  mites  up,  to  Presidio  Rio  Grande,  thirty  miles  below  Fort 
Doncan.  CHhers  tix  Eagle  Pass,  and  even  the  Pecos,  one  hundred  miles  above, 
M  the  navigable  head  of  the  river.  The  existence  of  coal,  iron,  mica,  and 
gypsum,  in  immense  quantities,  and  particularly  the  latter,  at  the  edge  of  the 
■terile  country  above  the  Pecos,  is  noticed  on  all  hands.  It  is  said  that  a  plenty 
of  ground  gypsum  (plaster  of  paris)  is  all  that  is  required  to  convert  the  wholo 
Rio  Grande  border  into  a  rich  clover  field- 

7.— TONNAGE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
We  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  following 
■taiement  of  the  tonnage  of  the  vcbscIb  built  in  the  United  States  during  the 
put  two  years  ;  also,  the  number  of  vessels  built  from  1815  to  1850,  inclusive  : 

ISEO.— Tom.  1S4>.— Tub. 

Permsneol  registered 1,362,374     1,136,(58 

Temportrytegistered 323,155     313,89*2 

Total  registered 1,585,729     1,138.!>40 

Pemiinenc  eni-olled  and  lirenBed l,879,.'V14     1,794.970 

Temporary  enrolled  and  licensed 20,640      53,-.'t>4 

KDroUed  and  licensed 1,900,154     l.848,-.'34 

Total  enrolled  and  licensed,  inclading 

▼esseis  under  20  tons 1,949,743 

Total  tnnnagc  of  all  kinds 3,535,454     3,334,013 

There  were  engaged  of  this: — 

In  Wlialc  fishery 146.016  tuns. 

lo  Cod  fialiery 83,646     •• 

In  Mackerel  tiahery 38,111     " 

In  Coasting  trade 1,755,796    * 

3,033..'i69    '• 
Leaviagfor  the  roreigamerchantserTiee G09^85    " 
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TXUBZ.8  BUILT  IS  THK  DHITED  STATU  TKOH  ISIS  TO  1850,  IIOLVtlTl. 
TMwa.  Aipii.  Bri^  SabM.       S^*CtB>U.    StawDtaato.  TML 

1815 136 994 680 874.... 1314 154,6»4Jt 

1816 76 129 781 424 1403 Ul.fteSJM 

1817 4 86 559 39* g'SS 1073 86^9&3T 

1818 53 85 426 339 K^ 899 82,421^ 

1819 53 89 473 249 a  a 850 79,817.8S 

1620 21 60 301 152 Pg 534 47,734^1 

1831 43 89 948 127 ^5 507 5^85641 

1829 64 131 260 168 ?3 ^35 75,»48J« 

1893 55 127 9fl0 165 15 629 7S,007.W 

1824..:. ...56 136 377 166 95 781 90;»$M 

1895 56^ 197 538 163 35 994 n4^97.*4 

1826 71 187 482 227 45 1019 196,438JS 

J827 58 133 464 244 38 934 104,34«Jtt 

1828 73 108 474 196 33 i884 98,a7SJi 

1899 44 68 485 145 43 785 TTfiSMB 

1830 35 56 403 116... .....37 637 58,09CM 

1831 72 95 416 94 34 7U 85,9atJ| 

1833 132 143 568 122 100 1063 144,5694f 

1833 144 169 623 185 65 1188 164,626  j| 

■ie'»4 98 94 497 180 ...68 937 118.330.3T 

1835 95 50 309 100 30 507 46,338.9t 

1836 93 65 444 164 124 890 I13,697.« 

1837 67 79 507 168 135 949 199^S7.tl 

1838 06 79 501 153 90 898 113,135.44 

1839 83 89 439 122 195 858 IfiO^WS^ 

1840 97 109 378 294 64 879 118,30BJI 

1841 114...      .101 319 157 .'.78 760 118,893,71 

1649 116 91 973 404 137 1021 199,0B3lM 

1843 58 34 138 173 79 489 63,«lT.n 

1844 73 47 204 279 163 766 103,53TJ» 

1845 124 87 323 342 163 1038 146,01R,M 

1846 100 164 576 335 225 1420 t88,90SJI 

1847 151 168 6e9 392 198 1598 243,73ft«T 

1848 254 174 701 547 173 1851 318,07»M 

1849 1'JS 148 623 J70 208 154? 956,577.4? 

1850 247 117 547 290 159 1360 272,91 «.« 

Tho  above  showB  that,  notwithstanclinv  the  immoDBe  number  of  veuels  built 
since  1815,  the  tonnage  for  the  past  yedr  nas  been  greater  than  has  been  knowft 
before,  except  in  1848,  wh^n  ihc  Mexican  war  encouraged  shippers  and  ship- 
builders to  exceed  their  ordinary  calculations.  The  same  influence  operated  m 
1815.  The  war  of  1812  had  prostrated  business;  but  tho  instant  peace  was 
concluded,  the  exertions  of  the  shipwrij^ht  had  to  be  redoubled,  in  order  to  meek 
the  requirements  of  reviving  commerce. 

e.-8TATISTIC8  OF  ST.  LOUIS. 

St.  1^018. — The  St.  Louis  Repxihlican  of  the  1st  inst.  contains  its  annaal  re- 
view of  the  commerce  of  tliat  city,  and  a  variety  of  statistical  tables,  containiiw 
much  valuable  and  interesting  information,  from  which  we  condense  the  fol- 
lowing particulars ; 

Population— free,  74,849  :  slave,  3,616 ;  grand  total,  77,465.  Productive  in- 
dustry— capital  invested,  real  and  pcrsonsd,  $3,853,351  ;  persons  employed, 
7,939;  annual  product,  $13,908,577. 

The  population  includes  23,774  natives  of  Germany,  11,257  of  Ireland,  3,933 
of  England,  and  2,450  of  other  countries,  making  an  aggregate  of  40,414  natives 
of  foreign  countries,  leaving  37,051  for  natives  of  the  United  States.  This  is 
even  a  greater  disparity  between  the  native  and  the  immigrant  population,  than 
we  supposed  existed.  We  can  add,  from  the  rcj^rcscntations  of  the  St.  Louis 
press,  and  other  reliable  authorities,  that  the  emigrant  population  of  St.  I<oiiis 
constitutes  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  its  wealth  and  prosperity.  They 
have  added  millions  to  the  value  uf  its  real  estate,  immensely  increased  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  annual  returns  of  its  productive  industry,  and  created  an  impor- 
tant market  for  the  productions  of  the  soil,  and  the  wares  of  the  mechanic  and 
the  merchant. 
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W«  condoue  tha  ioUomag  firom  its  nligioai  atatiatie*  : 

CbMrcbei.                                                           Nunbar.  BmU.  TiIm. 

Roman  CathoUc 13  10,863  634,800 

Methodiit 13  8,800  171,000 

FreBbyterian 8  6,700  300.000 

Lutheran 6  8,300  44.600 

Epucopal 6  2,760  136.000 

Other  Proteatant 7  4,800  137,700 

Qnnd  total,  49  churches,  containh^  85,713  seats,  and  ralued  at  91,313,600. 
Tlw  last  dmsion  includes  3  Unitarian  churches,  with  3100  seats,  valued  at 
910,000  ;'S  fivaneelical,  with  600  leats,  valued  at  N.700  ;  S  Baptist,  with  1600 
Mats,  valued  at  138,000 ;  and  1  Boatmen's,  with  600  seats,  valued  at  tl6,000. 
In  Addition  to  these,  there  are  3  Synagogues,  with  470  seati,  one  of  which  is 
WOted,  and  the  other  vUued  at  97,000.  Tlie  Roman  Catholic  population  is  much 
aiore  numerous  than  is  indicated  by  the  number  of  seats  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
•fanebea,  as  a  very  large  portion  of  that  denomination  worship  in  the  aisles 
and  vestibules,  and  an  average  of  three  several  congregations  assemble  at  each 
•  tfemreh,  at  the  diflerrnt  hours  of  the  several  masses  on  Sunday  morning. 

The  educational  statistics  of  the  city  comprise  16  public  schools  with  3378 
fnpila ;  44  common  schools  with  3847  pupils  ;  0  Roman  Catholic  schools  (in- 
cluding two  convents)  with  1366  pupils  ;  1  Roman  Catholic  College  with  360 
|«pils ;  and  3  Medical  Golleses  with  14 .  professors  and  363  students.  There 
an  also  a  number  of  schools  and  seminaries  in  the  county  beyond  the  city 
Knots,  not  included  in  the  aliove. 

The  statistics  in  the  Rtpublican  contain  various  other  items  of  general  inte- 
iwt,  indicating  an  extraordinary  degree  of  prosperity,  and  illustrating  the 
steady  progress  of  St.  Louis  in  wealth,  population,  productive  industry,  educa- 
ttoa  and  religion. 

».— CUHIOUS  COTTON  STATISTICS. 

llie  enclosed  condensed  view  of  cotton  culture,  involves  very  valuable  facts, 
which  I  was  ignorant  of  when  I  was  a  young  planter.  Desiring  to  preserve 
Ihem,  I  submitted  them  to  the  Southern  Cultivator,  in  hopes  of  a  careful  perusal 
•f  the  tables,  if  printed  at  all : 

One  hundred  bolls  are  generally  considered  as  equid  to  1  lb.  seed  cotton.  OT 
1'4  lb.  lint,  worth  3  cents.  How  much  surface  of  a  field — how  many  square 
fset  of  soil — required  to  grow  100  bolls  1  Cotton  planted  in  rows  3  feet  by  1,  is 
I  square  feet  per  stalk  ;  4  by  1,  4  square  feet :  4  by  3,  6  square  feet ;  6  by  3, 
16,  dec.  Poor  land  is- planted  close  :  rich  land,  wide — so  as  to  have  the  plants 
jut  lock. 

Dr.  Cioud's  Cotton.'— The  maximum  of  cotton  culture  yielded  6,989  lbs. — say 
1,000  lbs.  per  acre.  An  acre  has  43,660  square  feet ;  so  his  crop  equals  13  3-4 
Mis  pCT  square  foot  of  soil.  Cotton  planted  3  feet  by  1,  averaging  3  bolls  per 
italk,  is  1  boll  per  square  foot ;  and  if  a  sure  stand,  is  435  lbs.  per  acre.  The 
■umber  of  bolls  per  stalk  is  not  a  fair  way  to  state  the  question,  it  is  delusive. 
Hie  true  question  in  planting  is,  how  many  bolls  per  square  foot  ^  Never  mind 
llw  acres  ;  take  care  of  the  square  feet,  and  the  acres  will  take  care  of  them- 
■sWes. 

One  boll  per  square  foot,  is  435  lbs.  per  acre  ;  3,915  lbs.  seed  cotton  per  hand, 
Working  9  acres. 

Two  bolls  per  square  foot,  is  870  lbs.  per  acre ;  7,830  lbs.  seed  cotton  per 
huid,  working  0  acres. 

Three  bolls  per  square  foot,  is  1,346  lbs.  per  acre  -,  11,746  lbs.  seed  cotton  per 
hmd,  working  9  acres. 

Four  bolls  per  squ»re  foot,  is  1,740  lbs.  per  acre ;  16,600  lbs.  seed  cotton  per 
fcaad.  working  9  acres. 

"Hiirteen  three-fourth  bolls  (Dr.  Cloud's)  per  square  foot,  is  6,989  lbs.  par 
men ;  38.966  lbs.  seed  cotton  per  hand,  at  only  4  acres. 

Tbs  extremes  differ  as  6  to  3.    What  room  for  maunra  and  good  seed  I 
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Again  :  If  cotton  be  worth  12centB  per  lb.,  as  now,  then  100  bolli,  making  I 
lb.  in  seed,  or  1-4  lb.  lint,  is  worth  3  cents. 

Then,  at  I  boll  per  foot,  a  planter  works  100  for  3  cents. 

At  S  botis  per  foot,  a  planter  works  100  feet  for  6  cents. 

At  3  bolls  per  foot,  a  planter  works  100  feet  for  9  cents. 

At  4  bolls  per  foot,  a  planter  works  100  feet  for  13  cents. 

At  13  3-4  bolls  per  foot,  (Dr.  Cloud's,)  a  planter  works  100  feet  for  41  1-4 
cents  ;  nearly  1-3  cent  for  every  square  foot  worked. 

Again  :  A  poor  acre  is  as  hard  to  work  as  a  rich  one,  It  is  as  hard  to  make 
one  boU  per  square  foot,  as  to  make  3  or  4  :  and  3  acres  per  hand,  at  3  bolls  par 
foot,  is  just  equal  to  9  acres  at  1  boll  per  foot.  Five  bales  per  hand  (400  Ux 
bales)  takes  about  9  acres  per  hand,  at  3  bolls  per  foot. 

This  is  called  good  farming — very  good ;  but  it  is  only  13  1-3  lbs.  per  row 
across  an  acre  of  3  feet  cotton :  equal  to  12  1-3  lbs.  seed  cotton  to  210  stalkS) 
or  about  17  stalks  to  1  lb. 

Again :  1  boU  per  foot,  is  about  33  stalks  per  lb.  of  seed  cotton,  or  133  stalks 
per  lb.  lint. — 12  cents. 

Two  bolls  per  foot,  is  about  17  stalks  per  lb.  of  seed  cotton,  or  61  stalka  par 
lb.  lint — 13  cents. 

Three  bolls  per  foot,  is  about  1 1  stalks  per  lb.  of  seed  cotton,  or  44  stalks  pet 
lb.  lint. — 12  cents. 

Four  bolls  per  foot,  is  about  8  stalks  per  lb.  of  seed  cotton,  or  33  stalks  par 
lb.  lint.-^12  cents. 

Or,  with  cotton  at  12  cents,  and  a  crop  of  1  boll  per  foot,  a  field  of  standing 
cotton  is  worth  1  cent  for  1 1  stalks. 

A  crop  of  3  bolls  per  foot,  a  field  of  standing  cotton  is  worth  1  c.  for  &i  stalks. 

A  crop  of  3  bolls  per  foot,  a  field  of  standing  cotton  is  worth  1  c   for  3}  stalka. 

A  crop  of  4  bolls  per  foot,  a  field  of  standing  cotton  is  worth  I  cfor  Sf  stalka. 

AciBKSTia. 

10.— IMPORTATIONS  OF  SUGAR, 

INTO  THB  DHITED  STATES  SINCE  TUB  EST.iBLISHHENT    OP  THE   flOTERNMENT,  IIfOU> 

SITE  OP  THE  FISCAL  YEAS  SNDINO  SOtiI  OP  JUNE,   1850. 
Tmo.  <lM0tity.  n* 

1790 32,719.  ^S'' 

1791 21 ,919,066 

1792 22,199,588 

1793 37,291,988 

1794 33.64.V7"-2 

1795 37.5rt2,5 17 

17Uli ■  25,403,r.8 1 

1797 49,767.745 

1798 33,8fi6,395 

1799 r>7 ,079.636 

1800 30.537.K37 

1801 47,882,876 

1003 39.443.814 

1803 51,066.934 

1804 .■^5,670,013 

1805 68.046,865 

1806 7.3.3 18,649 

1807 65.810,818 

1808 81,853,633 

1809 12,38 1 .320 

1810 29.312.307 

1811 55,332,214 

1812 60.166.082 

1813 31,364,276 

1814 20,670.168 

1 81S 54,737,763 

1816 35,387,963 

1817 .65..'591.303 

1818 51.884,983 

1819 71,66.5,401 

1830 51,537,888 


Y*an.  QMBtU}.  Ut.  Talw,  I 

1821 59,512,835 3,553,081 

1823 88,305,670 5.0»4,48i 

1823 60,789.210 3,358,UI 

1824 94,379,764 5,165,800 

1825 71,771,479 4,237,530 

1826 84,902,955 5,311,031 

1827 76,701,629 4,577,361 

1828 56.985.951 3,54e,7M 

1829 63,307,294 3,639.400 

1830 86.483,046 4,630^40 

1831 109.0M.654 4.910,fm 

1R12 66.4.-.l,288 2,933,688 

1833 97,688,132 4,753,343 

1834 n.\389,855 5,537.830 

1835 126.036,230.... 6,806,174 

1H36 191.426,115 12  514,504 

1837 136,139,839 7.S08i6«9 

1818 153,879.143 7,58«i3<0 

1 839 1 95.231 ,2*3 9,919,908 

1840 120,939,585 5,580,950 

1841 184,264,881 e.8<>7,T08 

1842 173,863,585 6,503,434 

1843 71,335,131 3.S3i,970 

1844 186,804,.'i7d 7,195,700 

184.% 115,664,840 4.780,5» 

1846 128,028,875 5,448.35? 

1847 2.697,834 975,501 

1848 257,129,743 9,479,917 

1819 2.59.326,584 3,049.730 

1850 218,425,348 7,555,14l 
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II.— STEAMSHIPS  FUOM  NKW  ORLEANS  TO  KNQLAND. 

It  giv«*  Ds  plewtiro  lo  «ay,  tlint  in  tbfBC  times  whtn  the  difffrent  Soolhem 
«itie*  are  cjitrrin^  into  acllve  rivjJry  with  ttioso  of  the  NortK,  in  •clieoiM  of 
rntrrpriiie  and  improTcment.  there  hn*  been  found  in  Ww-Orleani  pul>lic  eplrit 
enough,  at  least,  to  pritpoMe  s  line  of  stenmBhips  to  England,  to  hv  catahtiahed 
by  our  own  capitaliats  !  This  is  indeed  a  huge  uovcmnit  in  advwico,  and  if.  u 
we  belierc,  oiler  all,  it  is  the  destiny  of  the  dty  to  **  die  thf^  Aftmn,"  it  will  bv 
comfortAble  to  know  that  "  rcnolvcs"  and  "  re-resolvos"  have  never  been  WAnt 
ing  to  her. 

To  William  Mure,  Esq.,  who  was  kind,  onoagfa  to  iirnd  tin  tho  prospectus  of 
the  propofl^  ent^rpriie,  w«  express  our  thankn  and  wsrrocit  sjtnpathiei,  and 
aiiBure  him  thai  he  not  only  wilt  have  tho  well  wishew  of  the  whole  South  in  hii 
favor,  bat  that,  if  Bocceaaful,  hia  name  will  be  that  of  a  great  pulilic  bfne&ctor. 

We  have  bcM;n  disappointed  ao  oflen  in  our  aanguinc  eapcctationa.  that  any 
lack  of  faith  will  be  excuaable,  thougti  wo  will  admit  Mr.  Muru's  atotialica  ara 
of  a  kind  iUaI  must  satisfy  even  tho  most  captious.  'Ilicy  are  based  upon  tho 
expt^rienrc  nnd  investigation  of  buaincsfi  tnon,  and  will  be  of  great  value  to  our 
readers  in  all  of  tbc  Southern  cities,  disposed  at  thia  time  to  extond  Uuir 
foreign  commercial  commutucationa.     Horo  they  are : 


raoapECTus  roa    KrrABLisHiifa  a  link  or  paoriLLxa   rrajiiiBsa  asTwaiv 

I.tVESPOOl.    A>m   NKW-ORLEiirit. 

It  is  proposed  to  estnbliRh  a  line  of  et(iamors  to  ply  between  the  ports  of  Now 
Orleans  and  Liverpool,  commencing  with  (tn>  rcsM'^  to  bo  worked  by  screw  pro- 
pcllorA.  Tho  rci^utrcd  capital,  amounting  to  9400,000  or  $460,000,  to  Iw  raised 
by  subscription,  in  shares  of  91,000  each,  payable  in  fr<]i)al  inetaJmonti  of  3,  6, 
9,  and  12  monthi.  The  vessels  to  be  of  the  register  burthen  of  about  1600  to 
IGOO  tons,  and  to  have  extetidod  accommodations  for  first  auti  second  class  pa»- 
acngers,  as  well  as  cspHritj  for  large  cargoes. 

'Ac  principle  of  propulsion  by  screws  is  adopted  for  Us  econonvf  and  oonve- 
nicaee.  A  vessel  built  on  this  plan,  by  tho  best  workmen  on  the  Clyde,  siitiUar 
lolho  "  City  of  Olasgow,"w]iirti  has  answered  Iha  expectations  of  itf  project^ 
•n*  will  only  coil  about  one-third  of  the  KUm  invested  in  the  large  ateameni  of 
the  Cunard  and  Collins'  lines.  Ilie  working  expensed,  coal.  At.,  are  also  on  a 
granlly  reduced  scale,  while  the  capacity  for  goods  and  passoDgors  ia  largor, 
owing  to  the  great  saving  in  tho  apace  occupied  bv  the  engines  and  coals. 

The  time  is  opportune,  as  the  British  West  India  steamers  have  hern  forced 
ffrom  lack  of  time  to  visit  so  many  points)  to  give  up  colling  at  Mobile  Point  or 
Havana,  and  a  coneidcrablo  number  ol'  passengers  and  grtudit  could  be  had  by 
touching  at  the  latter  point,  ft  is  also  belirvrd  tliot  the  Luglisb  Govemmant 
will  give  the  Havana  moils  to  tho  first  company  potting  on  a  direct  lino  of 
•tcsmers.  Indeed,  on  the  faith  of  this,  it  was  lately  proposed  in  England  lo 
pfacf^  a  stBomer  on  tho  Havana  unil  Livrrpool  station;  but  tbc  tradu  between 
the  two  ports  being  thought  inHufltciciit,  of  iiseif,  the  pruject  hus  boun  fur  tho 
present  abandoned. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  schedule  of  the  estimated  income  and  expcnditnn, 
^i.,,.).    ;•  u-iit  |,p  noticed,  shows  a  nfttt  annual  profit  of  902,616  for  one  ateaaiar 
11,000,  or  42  per  cent  ;   a  very  ample  deduction  for  intercat  and  do- 
j<;'  -ay  ^  per  coni,  having  been  made  from  the  gross  eaniings. 

Il  i«  c-fftain,  from  the  character  of  the  cotton  trade  DCtween  th^  port  and 
Liverpool,  that  a  vessel  which  could  b«  relied  on  to  arrive  within  a  certain  time, 
would  always  command  a  preference  from  shipper*,  at  a  higher  rat«  than  eiir- 
Tcnt  fur  sailing  veisols.  At  the  present  time,  a  difTcrencc  of  i  lo  |d  would 
mriily  h«  paid,  so  that  ^  per  lb.  might  be  fairly  calculated  upon  as  a  very  modo- 
rale  freight. 

22  VOL.  n. 
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muMtmn  rmoH  vrKW-onuun  to  ■aaiAvti. 


E*i\mc^tf>f  Rfeeipti,  Expetuet,  and  Prvfitt,  iUtv  ieprvei^wn^ofm  Stemmtrwptni 
}'r.pe  /  r  prxnaplc,  of  about  l&OO  to  1600  ton*,  cmpa/tft  of  tarrwing  XM6aia^O*- 
t^n.andonher  rrfum  voyagt  650  ton*  of  MimtmrtmaU  0»oJ*  and  iMiitm*  9  diad 
1t«igkt,lo  rum  l>etiter»  Ano-CMcofu  ana  Liverpool,  lomdung  at  Hmvmaa— 
KxrKirrti  dr  ihcoms. 

3,eOObalMof  CoaoaallOrl.  iM-rlb £  3i9M 

100  Cabin  rwwngffr*.  at  X30  oieb 3.0W   ' 

lOOgmtHlCabiuFaMencini,  KliilScieb. IJMO 

Small  pftTcalii  nmUj  rroaiU«vUA,i»t  calcttUted ... 

£  7.700 
Ineomsof  foQroarwtrd  trips  from  New-OrlouM «....„.■■■.  1^0,906 

ftSO  loos  mrtHurCtneat  Oond*.  ai  Jl3  per  ton  (luw  rale)... Sjttt 

&00  toofl  (load  wciglitfkt  Xl 500 

100  Cabin  PaMengen,  ot  £30 3,000 

100  Sccaad  Cabin  PaMCDgera,  at  £15.... IJOO 

7.W9 

f     IneoBMi  of  fonriawaid  iripa........ .................. ...........  £30,109 

Income  of  ooo  boat. XCl^OOl 

Bm  (ledacT  oQc-ihird  from  that  tlerired  from  pasaengcn  EorrMiufleiJ  winien,  19(001 

Income  of  one  8t«Qtncr,  indrpeniitnt  of  mails,  ■mall  padLagra,  ami  cxpcaae^  £4>,O0(^ 
Th*"  City  uf  GUkotw"  cbar^ca  X4  per  ton  to  Mrw-Ytirkfaiul  Ibc  Impotttrra 
hare  would  prBfnr  a  direct  line,  iiutcad  of  paj  iug  a  high  &vi|bt  and  than 
rtabippiDii;  fron  New-Yurk. 

BKrSRSU  M  DUU.ABI. 

Wage*  for  Captain,  par  mimth ..■■•■■■«■■•«•. 4. •...  $     M 

"        Mate,  •SOjad.SiO:  3d,*» tl 

■         lit  Enjtineer,  »IOO,  j2d.  060 lit 

"         3d  Kngmeor.  *"iO;  Aafli*t«ni,  010 OO 

*•          6  Firemen.  $150;  Jt  lanipioeo,  ♦40 ,.......,,.....,  ItO 

"         2  Bti>A*l^  laApprentteoa.  ^16 .....„..-„.,.. 

**        ISSeamoQ.  9L&  per  moDtb.......... .............. ,.,..,,.,  IW  ' 

*'         €  Appreniircs tl 

*        1  Caipcnler  and  Mate 3V 

-        8Wnitnr»,  »120;1  1 'bambwrmaid.  tlS. IM 

»•         1  etrwurd.  «40;2d  Biewanl.ftM ^ TO 

"         BiewardfM,  e-:J3  ;  3C«uka.  •l.t. tOO 

VictualUnjf  per  moiub  33  baiula IM 

«  ijm 

Add  for  extra  help  and  other  eiipeiwM UO., 

Or  for  1 9  moniba,  and  no  deducUua  i«  made  for  tb«  ifma  tbe  v«ss«l  ia  in  fwrt  far 

aeaniPit'a  wagM ^   SI^H 

C<mb1,  :iOO  in  WOl^AfSay  SMltona  for  U  vo>agaa— 3.900  tooa— or  rather  calruktft 

3.000  loM.al  »5 U^ 

rrht!  C.vaX  run  |i(i  Imu^'ht  id  Liverpool  al  12».  atg..  aud  M  to  #7  hare.) 

Viciunllliig  lOti  Cubit)  I'a«>ODgeri  per  trip,  at  t'if>—«  roymgpt ,,      IS^ 

100  £tecoDd  Calrtn,  «t  ClO t(,OM 

Wharfa^  ord  I'iloiugc  per  trip,  aod  Dcwh  dart  ia  Liverpool,  I7c  per  ion  f<tr 

day,  H  dova  in  port ..................... S'-IM 

I  Toysftca.. .................................. 

Diarhaffing  car^  in  Liverpocd CrOO 

4  Voja^es ...... 

Kxua  labor  indiat-hargiog  cargo  allSVw-Orleam ....1990       t^Ot 

Comprfi'ainKaiid  Stt-fcdurte*  Wagtaon  2fi<JOhnU^»—9Qt.fier6^t. tifitO 

4  in  word  l.-iniinpii, ...,...„....,.■,,      11^9*0 

Ociirinii.*i<ni  L'j  per  CCDL  oa  mUectiii^freiirbt  aud  paaaa^  numtj t^ 

CominiutoD 'Jj,  Diaburaemmta  in  Nfrw-Orleana aod  Liverpool "WOO 

I  »1<lM 

AHow  for  iiiterpft  on  •?SO,000.  Imumnc^.  and  depreriatinQ  in  ralue.  in  ot>e  jfr«r, 

•ay  ?9 percent-, «i1uc1j  ia  a  very  largo aUownuce £&jNI 

•  l«t,M4 
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beam  uabore  £49,000,  or  iodonan. 233,300 

Leavinga  profiior  999,016, or 42 pt-rcL  on #320.000  lo be  dirided smong  the aabicribfn. 

In  tbe«bov«  ettimaie,  UiK  TirtaDllinffif  calcolDiecl  for  100  Gnt  ind  ■eeotul  Ctbio  Primd- 
fcn,  wbcreu  the  Inname  ii  cnlcarited  npoo  3  Sds  of  ibai  number. 
I        Allow  93  doYR  iiRMDco  mil,  and  )         >.■  i.     -n  •     .i. 

S7  d^.  for  pL^  inwards,  }      '"'"'=^  *»*'  ^^  '^^  Biaxunoa. 
I  14  lav  day*  iu  each  port — 

^^^^       H — would  be 


Ttdajrai  4cnpa^3lSdaj« — leavinf  SSdajatolay  op  for  n!pain,4«. 


AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT. 

1.— MANAGEMENT    OF    NEOKOKS- 
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Aa  the  proper  mana^raicnt  uf  our  uegroca  la  i  aubjcct  not  sernnd  in  impor- 
ta&cr  to  any  diacuaafMl  in  your  rolLtnna,  1  hope  U  will  not  be  dflcmed  amiiss  if,  in 
f[tvtiie  luy  views,  1  enter  somewhat  into  detail.  That  on  aomo  points  1  ahall  b« 
fouDtTto  difior  in  opinitiii  from  aome  of  your  rcadcra  and  correftpondmila,  la  t« 
be  oxpected.  I  ahall  nut,  howrvcir.  object  la  any  one'a  oxpreaaing  bia  diaatiul, 
provided  it  bo  done  in  the  apirJt  of  kindnrsa. 

Uur  firat  ohligation  it  undoubtedly  to  provide  them  with  auitable  food  anA 
clothing.  Here  the  question  arises  :  What  isauflirient  food!  Kor  aa  thera  ia 
kdiflerenec  inpratrlier.  Ihp.Tv  inuiit  he  also  in  opinion  among  ownera.  l*he  moat 
eommon  practice  is  to  allow  carh  hand  that  labora,  whether  rnoji,  woman  or  child 
(fof  »boy  Of  girl  ten  yoars  old  or  over,  who  ia  healthy,  and  growtne  rapidly, 
wUl  r*t  quite  a«  much  ai  a  full  gruwii  man  or  woman),  threo  and  %  half  pounda 
htean,  if  middling,  or  four  pounda  if  shontder,  per  week,  and  bread  at  will ;  or 
if  aikiwanccd  in  thia  also,  a  peck  of  mraU  ia  u.suatly  thought  sufficient.  With 
plenty  of  vcgolabtrs,  thia  allowance  is  quite  aufTicient ;  but  if  confined  to  meal 
«od  br«uid,  nugroca  who  work  hard  will  cit  apcek  and  a  half  of  meal  perweck. 

Aa  I  Live  on  my  farm  and  orroaionally  inspect  the  cooking  fnr  the  nrgracs,  I 
■M  that  they  have  enough,  but  nothing  to  waatc  ;  and  I  speak  fruni  personal 
Gplnenration,  when  I  stale  that  without  vegetables  they  will  cut  tlus  quantity. 

With  TOry  little  troublo  wr  can  ulwaya,  during  spring  and  summer,  have  plonly 
of  calktta^e,  kale  or  moAtard  for  greens,  also  aquashea,  Iriiih  potatoes  and  beans. 
h  fill  and  winter  aweel  potatoes,  turnips,  pumpkina  and  peoa.  1  believe  thcr* 
if  no  Utwr  devoted  to  a  provision  crop,  that  paya  eoual  lo  that  bestowed  on  a 
plain  kitchen  garden.  As  thora  is  no  vegetable  of  which  n*'j;n>eH  arc  niurc  fond 
than  ot  the  common  lield  pea.  it  is  well  to  save  enough  ol'  them  in  the  full  to 
have  thcu)  frequently  during  the  spring  and  summer,  'i'hvy  arc  very  nutritioua; 
nd  if  ctMiked  perfectly  dune,  and  WoU  aeasonrd  with  rod  pepper,  are  quite 
keallhy  If  occ24tion.'illy  a  litllo  molaaaea  ho  added  lo  the  allowance,  Iho  cost 
wOl  be  but  a  iritle,  while  the  negro  will  esteem  it  aa  a  great  luxury.  Aa  looat 
pTTKiii*  frrl  a  great  rcluctanco  at  lutyinE  out  money  for  little  luxuries  for 
neffroca,  t  would  augi*eitl  the  propriety  of  sowing  a  small  patch  of  wheat  for 
Uteir  benefit.  The  tune  and  labor  will  nevur  be  misaed.  Many  persons  are  in 
Dm  habit  of  giving  out  the  allowance  to  their  negroea  once  a  week,  and  rcquir- 
0it  them  to  do  their  own  cooking.  Thia  plan  is  objectionaldc  ou  various  ao- 
''tlBnla.  Unleaa  belter  provided  for  taking  care  of  thetr  provisions  than  is  com- 
■on  ainong  negrora,  some  will  ateal  the  meat  from  others,  and  the  loacr  is  com* 
prDf^  for  ^hf  r«<inninder  of  the  week  to  live  on  bread,  or  the  maater  must  gi«« 
hi':  MowanC'O.     'lite  master  cannot  cxppct   full   work   from  one 

»:  ,  fed  ;  whiln  on  the  oihi^r  hind,  if  he  will  irivr  the  toBur  an 

adoiiiniLLi  7>i^|Mt .  lUe  n('i;rocasoon  leam  to  Inipose  upon  his  kindness,  by  bning 
iatmlionally  carelrao.  or  by  tr.uling  otT  their  meat  and  prrtcniling  it  has  l>ceD 
stokm.  Another  olijiTliitn  ia  that  some  are  improvident,  and  will  get  through 
wiUi  Uieir  whole  allnwiiii'-c  of  meat  before  the  week  ia  guiie,  and  conaequonUy 
an  ft  put  at  ibcir  liuM  without  any. 
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To  mike  the  negroes  ilo  th«ir  own  cooking,  the  objections  an  itill 
migblj.  U  encruacbvM  ujwn  ih«  rest  ihey  should  have  ttolh  at  noon  &nd  at 
nigut.  Tlie  cooking  being  donu  in  a  burry,  t>  badlj-  done  ;  beins  Uiualty  Uunt 
ootside  while  it  is  raw  within  ;  nnA  ronsrtjiu'nlly  unhvalthy  Huwrtor  abun- 
dull  m^jr  be  the  Hupply  of  vofiFlables.  tbu  bondi  have  do  tiioQ  to  cook  them, 
and  conHcqucntly  arc  badly  fed,  and  have  not  the  itrength  to  do  ai  inoch  labor 
as  they  could  olhrrwisc  tx'tfonn  with  comfort. 

The  plan  pursued  by  the  writer  is,  tu  weij^b  out  a  certain  amount  of  meat  for 
each  day  :  a  portion  of  which  is  given  to  Iht'  cook  every  moraiug,  to  be  boiled 
for  dinner,  ani5  tvith  it  are  ruuked  ac  luiiuy  v('[;rta1iU-a  and  u»  much  brirad  M  the 
nr^rnra  will  cat ;  uU  of  which  in  uauolly  divided  among  ibrui  by  iho  foreiuan. 
In  llie  evening  cnoufjh  i^  cooked  for  both  supper  and  hteaklbfit  ;  *o  that  by  the 
time  wc  arc  done  feeding  stock,  tuppcr  ic  ready,  and  the  hands  have  only  to  eat 
and  they  arc  ready  for  bed.  When  tlie  nights  arc  lung,  the  meal  for  itupper  and 
breakfaHt  is  sometimco  divided  without  cooking.  In  addition  to  the  above,  the 
negroes,  durine  spring  and  summer,  usually  gel  plenty  of  miJk  once  a  day 
Uurinjr  ihe  fuU  and  wiiitur  the  i)uaxiiity  uf  milk  in  mure  limited,  and  «' 
molasses  they  get,  they  are  mode  lo  win  by  picking  cotton. 

To  make  one  ncfjro  cook  for  all  is  a  saving  of  time.  If  there  be  but 
handa,  and  these  arc  allowed  two  hours  at  noon,  one  of  which  is  employed  in 
eooking  their  dinner,  for  all  porposea  uf  reel  tliat  hour  hod  as  well  be  tjpent  in 
plougtung  or  hoeing ;  and  would  be  equal  to  ten  hours  work  of  one  hand ; 
whereas,  the  fourth  of  that  time  would  bo  siiflicient  fur  one  to  conk  for  all.  As 
there  arc  usually  a  number  of  children  to  be  token  care  of,  the  conk  can  attend 
to  Ihfso,  and  nee  thai  the  nureea  do  their  duly.  I  wuuld  add,  that  b<:Kide»  or- 
cajrioDal  personal  inspection,  it  is  made  obligatory  nn  thcovcrsoer,  frequently  t« 
Aumine  the  e^ooking,  and  soe  that  it  is  properly  done. 

One  of  your  correspondents  has  endeavored  to  prove  that  lean  meal  t»  more 
nutiitioufl  than  fat.  It  is,  however,  a  well  known  fact,  that  the  more  exhausting 
the  labor  the  tatter  the  meat  which  the  negro's  appetite  craves,  and  it  aurecs 
well  with  bim.  ThiK  I  regard  as  one  of  the  inslinets  of  naturt ;  and  thiji£  ex- 
paricDce  is  opposed  to  your  concspondcnt'a  theory 

As  lo  clothing,  less  than  three  suits  a  vear  of  every -day  clothes  will  not  keep 
a  negro  dtscent,  and  many  of  them  require  more,  (/hittfrrn,  particularly  boyi, 
an  worse  than  grown  persons  on  their  ctothcx,  and  conicqiitntlr  fiquire  more 
of  them.  I  have  never  been  able  lo  keep  a  boy,  from  ten  to  niitecayrars 
of  age,  decently  clothed  with  less  than  four  suits  a  year;  nor  would  that 
answer,  if  some  of  the  women  were  not  romiielliid  to  do  their  mending.  Il  i£  also 
impurloot  that  women  who  work  out  shoulJ,  in  addition  to  ihcli  tuual  dolaing, 
have  u  change  of  drawers  for  winter 

As  no  article  of  water-proof,  euitnble  for  an  outer  garment,  and  tuflicictitty 
ehoap  for  plantation  U6e.  in  lo  be  had  in  Ihu  stores,  tbewrilcr  would  suggest  the 
propriety  of  having  for  each  hand,  a  long  apron  with  sleeves,  made  of  cotton 
osimburgs,  and  coated  with  well  boiled  linseed' oil.  Itt  the  fall,  when  pickin? 
cotton,  this  apron  may  be  worn  early  in  the  tnortiing  until  the  dew  driei  oil, 
ihnn  Inid  acide.  By  rnQkinj;  it  Bufflciently  loose  across*  the  breaat,  il  can  be  used 
as  uu  overcoat  at  any  lime  that  the  negro  is  ncccifearily  cipoaed  to  rain. 

Palehing  may  be  done  by  the  women  on  wet  days  when  tlu-y  air  ci>mpcl)cd 
to  Ur  in  the  house.  Or  wni^n  a  breeding  woman  gets  too  h<.-uYy  to  go  to  the 
iiold,  she  may  be  made  lo  do  a  generAl  patching  for  all  the  hands. 

In  furntehmg  ni<gTi'r&  with  bed  clothes,  it  is  lolly  lo  buy  Ihe  common  hbukrta, 
Aieh  BH  sell  for  i^l  or  £1  25.  Tliey  have  but  liiLic  warmth  or  darabiUty.  One 
thst  will  copt  double  the  money  will  douionr  th;Ln  four  imics  the  service. 

Besides  whulo  clothes,  necToes  should  have  clean  eiothes ;  and  in  order  lo 
do  ihii,  they  should  have  a  little  titnr  allnwird  titrm  to  do  their  wanliing.  A»  li 
is  not  convenient  (or  all  hands  to  wash  at  the  saine  time,  they  nt-iy  be  divtilnl 
inlo  compaiiicii,  and  a  aertoin  cvpninp  asaigiicd  lo  each  company  lli'>»*  whoMi 
lime  it  is  to  wash  should  be  let  ofl  from  the  lield  earlier  than  the  rest  of  the 
lianils,  and  on  ihit  nlgbt  should  be  free  from  all  attention  to  feeding  stock.  The 
rulu  works  equal :  for  those  who  have  to  dn  extra  feeding  on  one  night  are  in 
their  turn  exempt.     It  should,  however,  be  an  invarialile  rul«  not  to  allow  any 
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4?  Aem  to  wuh  on  Saturday  niijht,  for  they  will  be  dirty  on  liie  Sabbatb,  and 
render  u  an  excuse  tlmt  their  duthc*  are  wet.  On  lonif;  large  pUnlationi  it  ut 
the  daily  busincai  of  oiio  liiiid  to  wasli  and  mend  for  the  rest. 

In  building  houses  for  negroes,  it  is  important  to  set  tbem  well  up,  (lay  tw» 
fcnd  a  half  or  ihroe  fuol  from  the  graunJ  lo  the  sills,)  so  as  to  br  convcnienUy 
•Wefit  undi^rncalh.  When  thus  ricratcd,  if  them  should  be  any  dUli  under 
fliera,  the  mauler  nr  oversorr,  in  passing,  can  scr  it,  and  havp  it  rnuinvod.  The 
BOoaps  should  br  neat  and  comfortable  ;  and  as  far  as  circumstance*  will  allow, 
it  looks  best  to  bare  them  of  unifunn  si2«  nnd  appearance ;  16  by  IS  feet  is  a 
eonvrnir-nt  size  for  a  small  family.  If  there  be  nuuiy  children  in  a  family,  • 
larprr  house  will  ho  ncccfisary. 

Many  jHTsons,  in  building  nogro  houses,  in  order  tc  got  clay  convenient  for 
ftUinj;  thr  hearth,  and  for  mortar,  dig  a  bole  undfr  tht  floor.  As  such  exciviUiona 
BAiformfy  become  a  common  rereptacle  for  filth,  which  gennrates  iliKcase,  they 
•bofild  by  no  means  bo  allowed  In  soils  where  the  ctay  will  make  bricki  the 
laving  of  fuel,  and  the  greater  security  against  fire,  render  it  a  matter  of  e«»- 
nomy  to  build  hrirk  chimneys.  In  alt  coses  the  chimneys  shouUi  b«  extended 
fiilly  two  feet  aboTc  the  roof,  that  there  may  be  less  danger  in  disrhnrging 
•fMi^s.  They  arc  also  less  liable  to  smoke.  In  consiK|vience  of  negro  huusc« 
btfing  but  one  story  high,  the  lowness  of  the  chimneys  renders  them  very  liable 
to  smoke  from  currents  of  wind  driving  down  the  flue  Tills  may  be  effeVtually 
prevented  by  the  following  simple  precaution:  Around  the  top  of  the  chimney 
thraw  out  a  b'Tsc  some  eijrhi  or  ten  inches  wide,  and  from  the  outer  odoe 
of  this  draw  iti  the  rap  at  an  angle  of  thirty-five  or  forty  degrees  with  the 
horixun.  until  true  with  the  flue-  No  matter  in  what  direction  the  wind  bInWs, 
<ni  strikiag  this  inclined  plane  the  rurruiit  will  glance  upwards  and  patn  the 
cfaiinney.  without  the  possibility  of  blowing  down  it.  t)n  page  454  of  Keporta 
of  Commissioner  of  pAtenu  for  1814,  will  be  foond  plates  illustrative  of  my 
Beaning,  which  Dr.  Lee  will  pluiiie  copy  in  the  Cultivator,  with  the  neeeataxy 
eiplanaiion.  The  wings  of  the  angles,  as  explained  in  reports,  ore,  however, 
■nnec^sMry.  as  the  remedy  is  eflectoni  without  them,  though  they  cvidcntif 
increase  the  draH.  A  coot  of  whitewash  inside  and  out,  every  summer,  odlfa 
Miy  much  to  Ihd  neat  and  eurafortable  appearance  of  the  buildings,  and  is  al«0» 
fc^  itAClMnsiog  and  purifying  etft'Ct.  conducive  to  heollh.  The  cost  is  almosrt 
nothing,  as  one  barrel  of  goi>d  lirue  will  whitewash  a  dosen  common  nixed  negiD 
boosee.  and  any  negro  con  iiut  it  on. 

If  ilM?re  be  not  natural  shades  sulficient  to  keep  the  houses  comfortable*  a 
row  i>f  tiiiilbcrries,  or  such  other  shades  as  may  suit  the  owner's  Ciney,  ahould 
by  all  inc^ns  be  ptoolcd  in  front,  and  so  as  to ,  protect  tho    houses  on  the  south 
.  lad  louttiwest. 

The  neirrues  should  be  required  to  keep  their  houses  and  yanis  clean  ;  and 
^  ease  of  nngl^^t^t.  should  receive  such  punishment  as  will  be  tikcty  lo  instu« 
I*  cleanly  nabiis  in  future. 

I  no  cose  sliould  two  families  be  allowed  la  occupy  the  same  house.     Th« 
trdine  a  r^umbcr   into  one  house  is  unhealthy.     It  hrewl«  contention  ;  is 
itniethre  of  delicacy   of  feeling,  and  it  promotes  immorality  between     the 
ie« 

In  addition  to  their  dwellings,  where  there  are  a  number  of  negroes,  the; 
ould  be  provided  with  a  suitable  number  of  properly  located  water  elosoti. 
"niese  may  contribute  an  Income  much  greater  than  their  cost,  by  enabling  the 
•wner  hi  prepan*  pondretle  :  while  they  serve  the  much  more  important  pur- 
"  "osw  of  rtiltivHttng  feelings  of  delicacy 

llierc  should  at  all  times  be  jilrnty  of  wood  hauled.  Surely  no  man  of  any 
iCensiona  lo  humanity,  would  require  a  negro,  after  having  done  B  heavy 
r*«  work,  lo  toil  for  a  quarter  or  .i  halt"  mile  under  a  load  of  wood  before  be 
■  ha¥0  a  fire.  An  ecunomical  way  of  supplying  them  with  wood  is  to  hanl 
I  instead  of  small  wood.  This  may  be  most  ©onveniently  done  with  a  emit 
I  a  pair  of  hooks,  such  as  ire  used  for  hauling  stocks  to  a  saw-mill.  Such 
ks  will  often  come  in  use,  and  the  greater  convenience  and  expedition  of 
'  itaatcad  of  aehoin,  will  soon  save  more  time  than  will  pay  for  them. 
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The  niiut«r  thould  never  establish  any  rcgnlolion  among  hi*  slave*  until  h* 
ts  folly  convinced  of  iu  [irrFpriety  and  cqnity.  Being  thus  convinced,  and  hav- 
ing isffui^d  his  ord^rfi.  implicit  obedience  should  (h^  r4*(]uirrj  and  risidly  enforc- 
ed. Kirtnnpsii  of  manner  nnd  promptnttss  to  enforce  olwdionco,  will  save  mucb 
Iroublf,  and  be  the  means  of  avoiding-  th*  neceaaity  fur  ntnch  whipping,  The 
BOgro  ithould  fetrl  thut  his  master  is  hi«  law>giver  and  )uiigf,  and  yet  is  hi* 
protector  &nd  friend,  but  so  fnr  »tK>ve  him,  as  never  to  I>«  approached  save  in  the 
BDOst  respectful  manner  This  is  where  he  has  just  cause,  ho  may  with  due 
deference  approach  his  mailer  and  lay  before  hint  his  truuhtci  and  complaints  ; 
but  not  on  false  pretexts  or  trivinl  occasions.  If  the  maitter  be  a  lymnt,  hi* 
D««roes  may  tie  so  much  ombairasecd  by  lua  presence  aa  to  (>•  incapable  of 
doing  their  work  properly  when  he  ia  near. 

U  is  expected  that  si-ni-ants  should  rioo  curly  enough  to  be  at  work  by  th* 
time  it  is  light.  In  sections  of  country-  that  :tre  sickl}',  it  will  be  found  cundu* 
civc  to  health,  in  the  fall,  to  make  the  hands  e.tt  their  breakfast  before  going  into 
(he  dew.  In  winter,  an  the  days  are  short  and  nights  long,  it  will  he  no  cncroacb- 
inent  upon  their  nm-.s«ary  rrsl  to  make  them  eat  breakfast  before  daylight. 
One  properly  taken  caro'ot,  and  supplied  'with  good  tools,  is  certainly  able  to 
do  more  work  than  under  other  circumslauccB.  While  at  work,  they  Mliouid  be 
fariifk.  If  one  is  colled  to  you.  or  sent  from  you,  and  he  docs  not  move  briskly, 
chastise  him  at  once.  If  this  does  not  answer,  repeat  the  dose  and  double  the 
quantity.  When  at  work,  I  have  no  objection  to  their  whistling  or  singing  some 
lively  tune,  but  no  drawling  tunes  ate  allowed  in  the  field,  for  their  motion*  uro 
almost  certain  to  keep  time  with  the  music- 

In  winter,  a  hand  may  Im>  pressed  oil  day,  hut  not  so  in  summer.  In  the  first 
of  (he  spring,  a  hand  need  not  be  allowed  any  uiore  time  at  noon  than  is  saffi- 
cionl  to  eat.  As  the  days  i;et  longer  and  warmer,  a  lunger  rest  is  nceessaty. 
In  May,  from  onn  and  a  lialt  to  two  hoars ;  in  June,  two  and  a  half;  in  July  and 
August,  three  hours  rest  at  noun,  If  the  day  is  unosiialty  sultry,  a  longer  time 
is  bettor.  When  the  weather  is  oppressive,  it  is  bell  for  alt  bands  to  take  a  nap 
at  noon.  It  in  refreHliing,  and  Ibcy  are  better  able  to  stand  prcaaing  the  balance 
of  Ihe  day  Hnndn  by  being  kept  out  of  the  Run  during  the  hottest  of  the  day, 
have  better  health,  and  can  do  more  work  through  the  season  than  those  who 
take  what  they  call  a  good  steady  gait,  and  work  regularly  from  morning  till 
night-     Thry  wilt  crrtainty  last  much  longer. 

If  the  com  for  fecflin;;  is  in  the  shuck,  the  tiuskin^  should  be  done  at  noon ; 
«ih)  all  com  for  milling  should,  during  summer,  be  shelled  at  noon,  that  as  the 
nights  are  short,  the  hands  may  l>e  ready  for  bed  at  an  early  hour. 

If  water  he  not  convnnient  in  the  firlil  whew;  the  tiandx  are  at  worlt,  inntmd 
of  havinff  ii  brought  from  a  distance  in  bucketB.  It  will  be  found  more  conve- 
nient to  have  a  barrel  fixed  on  wheels  and  carried  full  of  water  to  some  conve- 
nient ploce.  and  let  a  small  boy  or  girl  with  a  bucket  supply  the  hands  fr»m  the 
harrcl.  Some  persons  make  each  negro  carry  a  jug  or  large  gouni  full  of  water 
to  the  field  every  morning,  and  this  has  to  serve  for  the  day. 

During  the  fall  and  winter,  hoods  may  be  made  to  puck  at  night  what  cotton 
has  been  ginned  in  the  day.  The  women  may  be  required  to  spin  what  little 
roping  will  bo  necessary  for  plough  lines,  and  to  nmkc  some  heav^  bed- 
;uilta  for  themselves.  Be»idcs  this,  there  is  very  Utile  thai  can  properly  b* 
>ne  of  nights. 

One  of  the  most  important  regulations  on  a  farm  is  to  seo  tlial  the  bajida  get 
plenty  iif  sleep.  I'hcy  are  thnu([htlcffs.  and  if  allowed  to  do  so,  will  nt  up  late 
of  nights.  Some  of  thcui  wilt  be  up  »t  all  hours  ;  and  others,  iiulcad  of  gtug  to 
bed,  will  ail  on  u  stool  or  chair  and  nod  or  sleep  till  mominj[.  13y  half-paal  v  at 
10  o'clock,  all  hinds  ahould  be  in  bed  ;  and  untesa  in  case  of  aiekneis,  or  whan 
•  woman  has  been  up  with  her  child,  if  any  one  is  caught  oul  of  bed  after  th«l 
hoar,  they  should  be  punished. 
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a^NATUKE  AND  DESTINY  OF  THB  NEGRO, 
ue  intlebtod  lo  our  friend,  Dr  J.  C.  Nott,  of  Mol)tl(^,  for  a  copy  of  hU 
inbireKUng  «tij  instnirliTe  Addreu,  delivered  before  tboSiHUhcn)  lUght^ 
AMoctation  of  that  city,  on  the  "Natural  l^intory  of  Man  in  Coiuicclion  with 
Negro  Slavery,"  We  extract  icTcral  pagrs  from  Lhia  Address,  but  before  doing 
«o.  wil]  oiprcHs  oar  concurrence  in  the  lUiKwcr  which  Dr  Noit  inokoB  to  thoM 
who  are  ever  crying  "peace,"  "peace,"  and  "coiupromise  for  pe&co." — ^Th« 
Constitution  itself,  the  Misiioiiri  line,  etc.  olc.  were  all  numpromiMi  betwoaa 
ihe  North  and  the  South,  and  hmc  Aam  their  compramtjieji  been  ratprtted  f 

Bare  we  are  in  the  year  1850,  the  owners  of  ihroa  miltiona  of  Negro  Slavea, 
Mod  vUhmd  tjof  agencif  of  auTi  ;  tho  mother  country  and  the  origtrul  culoniea 
beqUf^athrd  them  to  ua.  Whim  the  Con»tUution  was  formed,  this  institution  waa 
recognizvd,  :knil  Slurc  States  entered  tho  Confederacy  a«  equals,  with  Conatito- 
tional  guanuUi-Tfi  fur  thrir  properly,  and  would  Iiavo  fornird  the  capartnenihip 
OB  no  other  term*.  AH  experience  pro*c<  that  the  Negroes  ciunot  he  enimci- 
paled  without  bringing  wnnt,  miaery  and  borhariAiu  upon  them.  It  is  clear,  too, 
that  thcM;  Nej^rooft  cannot  be  liberated  without  deiitroyini;  ttie  proapenty,  hap- 
piness and  political  power  of  the  Southern  Stntea  :  and  yet  we  are  scolTed  al 
JUtA  inaultrd,  an  ontgide  barhiriAns.  for  perpetuating  this  instituLion,  though  no 
one  ha*  ever  propoied  a  scheme  hy  which  these  slaves  can  be  cinancipalod,  with 
■ofaty  to  tlic  whitCK,  and  with  benefit  to  them.  Such  conduct  ta  unjust — is  in- 
mlting.  anil  not  to  be  tolerated  by  men  worthy  of  liberty. 

Few  pcr«onA  nulice  the  fact  taught  hy  hisinry.  ihai  it  is  infinitely  mom  difA- 
calt  tu  drxlroy.  or  alter,  i;reat  political  or  sociiil  imitttutiuns.  than  to  create  theta. 

The  time  of  deliverance  for  the  ne^To  bUvph,  if  a  better  destiny  awaits  thenit 
has  not  yet  come ;  nor  will  the  Lord  call  forth  a  Mote«  from  the  ranks  of  the 
Sewards  and  George  ThumpaonK.  His  chosen  people  were  alllicled  with  much 
longer  and  oiore  cruel  bondage  than  have  been  our  blacks,  and  ba<l  to  abide  Iho 
fulinou  of  time. 

Let  us.  on  the  other  hand,  take  a  glance  at  the  history  of  African  lloces.  The 
population  of  that  conlincnl  i*  ostiiuatctl  at  a  little  short  of  one  hundred  mU- 
botia,  of  which,  fifty-Gvr  millions  are  nrgroracpH;  and  yel,  except  in  Uui 
Barbary  .Slates,  Ciryfit,  AbysBiiiia,  Nubia,  ^.,  which  aro  populated  by  other 
faces,  not  n  monument,  nor  record,  nor  even  u tradition  exists,  lo  innrk  the  birth 
or  dealli  of  civiJi/ation.  This  whole  continent,  south  of  the  great  Besori  of 
Sabara.  is  a  perfi^ct  bUiok  in  the  wurld's  history.     Tlic  neirro  rare  were  in  cloao 

■^•. ■■'  -I  intim:iry  with  nnrienl  F.jiypt  and  C^irthaire,  in  their  palmiest  days; 

'iitiniicd  their  ioterroursc  with  t'gypt  and  the  Barbary  States,  down 
lit  diiy  :  tiicy  huvc  had  mixsionaricu  sent  to  itirm  for  centuries,  and 

onivs  established   among  them  ;  in   short,  they  hare  hod  otery  facility  and 

'crr  tereipta'-ion  held  out  which  a  people  could  oak.  and  still  the  lint  step  to- 
'anU  civilizaiion  is  not  made.  No  negro  race  has  ever  yel  invented  an  alphv 
bH,  however  rude,  or  possessed  the  semblanceof  literature.  What  doca  all  this 
neon  '^  Can  any  laLinnal  hein^  believe  that  any  lime  or  oQforts  can  civilize  a 
wopte  rndiracing  so  marty  inillionti,  and  who  have  resisted  all  external  iropulBcs 
■r  more  lh.in  two  thousand  vmrA  ' 

A  capital  error — which  has  been  received  without  refleetton,  or  in*o«ti^alion, 
ud  which  has  misled  many  of  the  muni  enlightened  and  zealous  philmthropisla 
of  the  putit  and  present — is  the  idea  that  cultivation,  through  a  series  of  gcnora- 
tions,  c-iii  rxjiaiiJ  th«  dcfLx^tirr  brains,  dnvelup  tho  intclU-etual  Cu-ultirs  uf  the 
n^  ....  ,...,,  ,  i^nd  lliui  raise  ihem  hy  de^retM  to  the  full  standard  of  cxrellenoe 
V  itfs    to   the    Caucjuian    races  '  that    they  can,  in   a    word,  be  fully 

•  i  •'!  titled  for  sflt'-govemnicnt,  in  its   hi{;hc«t  and  most  complicoiod 

fottas  , — [\i-iX  a.  black  King,  Lords  and  Commons,  could  wield  tho  tnighty 
Duchinery  of  the  British  Rmpire  \  A  greater  delusion  never  entered  the  mind 
of  s  Mane  luon  ;  and  how  It  ever  got  into  vogue,  with  all  history,  3\\  scionce.  and 
all  cnmniun  sense  against  it,  would  bo  dJUicuIt  to  divine.  Absurd  religioua 
opinions  alone  can  explain. 


VATinti  AND  rasTrNT  or  thie  itcobo. 
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Sonui  of  thp  ftbori^initl  trihet  of  ATnerica,  as  (he  Totteeani,  while  isolita 
from  all  external  aids,  have  ochicvej  a  demi-civtlizotion.  The  MotigoU,  Hin- 
doo*, tScc,  un'Icr  siniiUr  circuuisliiHcus,  Lave  gone  a  step  farther;  but  th« 
Nf>)(r<i(*R,  whi*n  U'(i  lo  ttitnuHctvifs,  havu  risen  tnit  liltir  nl>avt>  tlin  beasts  of  the 
field.  No  purp-bloodnl  iiearo  has  ever  risen  above  the  griuleof  niffdincrity  in  th« 
whites.  The  notorious  TauRsoini  Louvrrturc.  of  Haifti,  i«  the  most  remark- 
ftblo  DCgro  in  history  ;  aiid  though  showing  oitraorjinary  powers,  for  a  ncgrOf 
would  hKve  Ufl  no  name  as  a  white  man,  anil  wan  a  bnito  in  monla.  He  wu 
anqucslionably  ilark,  hot  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  any  accurate  informatioa 
about  hi*  podigrec  and  precise  race. 

If,  tlieD*  tha  negro  races  stand  at  tho  lowest  point  in  the  scale  of  bumao 
beitijjM,  and  we  Lnuw  of  n<i  moral  ur  pliyHical  :\genctu8  which  caii  rcdtM-jii  Iheni 
bom  their  degradation,  it  Is  clear  that  they  arc  incapable  of  •elf-gfivemmrnt. 
iftd  that  any  attempt  to  improve  their  condition  is  warring  against  an  imiDiilable 
low  of  nature. 

This  brings  ns  to  the  great  practical  questions,  what  is  to  be  tho  fata  of  tlie 
three  millions  of  negro  Hlavcs  now  in  our  Southern  Stitps  ?  And  wh.it  is  to  be 
our  dcatiriy.  whieli  is  indissolubiy  linked  with  Iheirs!  Here  wo  hare  htood  with 
oar  ariDb  foUod  year  aflor  year,  salTuring  ag^rt'^siou  aflcr  ajtgreawiun  from  the 
Korlh,  till  the  corrlon  is  now  drawn  around  us  :  and  looking  calmly  al  the 
growth  of  oviU  which  ere  lonff  must  Inevitably  end  in  bloodshed,  There  are 
appalling  iHsuos  before  us  which  mast  be  m?l,  and  the  results  of  which  no 
human  wieJoro  can  foretell.  Th^  itUvea  double  by  natural  incrooso  every  thirty 
years,  and  thin  ratio  would  ^ivc  uk  fifty  mitlian«.  in  little  morr  than  a  century ; 
— a  rapidity  o(  increase  which  no  sohem':  of  pliilnnlhropy  i?*er  yd  proposed 
by  ciuancipatiuiiiata  could  keep  pace  with.  'I'Uu  Northeni  Abolilioutats 
are  acting  undor  the  influence  of  if^nonuice  and  fanaticism,  and  there  mvft 
tberefore,  be  enme  palliation  for  their  on'enccs  ;  but  for  us  at  the  South,  who  ere 
(JHniliur  with  the  bhck  races,  and  know  how  tinpnicticabic  all  proposed  tchomec 
of  emunripation  are,  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  our  supinenesj.  We  could  not 
edncole  the  millions  of  slaves  amon^^t  us,  fur  tlii'V  would  br  unfit  for  slnverf, 
and  dangerous  to  u»,  while  lliey  would  slill  be  until  for  lilicrty  :  and  adRiiltinj; 
thit  cultivation  could  Improve  their  intelftgcnce,  a  ciintury  would  be  but  a  Iwgtn- 
nlng  in  tho  work  of  reireneralion.  Many  centuries  would  elapse,  adtoitting  its 
possibility,  before  the  work  could  be  completed ;  and  it  is  exprctin:;  too  oiaoh 
of  humxn  nature,  to  suppose  Ihit  one  race  will  sacrifice  itself  during  so  mi 
generations,  fur  the  sole  bcnofit  of  another. 

Well,  suppose  the  slaves  tu  be  eJurntcd  as  far  as  practicable,  and  prepar 
for  emancipation,  what  then  cnuld   bo   done  with    them?     The  ftfr  slates  are 
passing    laws  everywhere   to    protect    themselves    a^oinsl    the  inBux    of 
ncgrofs,  and  very  Boon  llicbarncT  around  us  will  ho  coniplcte.     l!  is  dear,  I 
fha  three  millions  of  slaves  now  at  the  Ronth.  could  not  be  turned  htoseupon^ 
Would  a  single  man  in  Alabama  vote  to  turn  loose  the  three  hundred  thna 
ncffroes  withm  her  borders,  upon  any  term*  which  could  he  proposefl  t 

ft  is  evident,  then,  that  if  the  negroeii  in  tho  Slave  Mt.it^s  ara  permlllej  lo 
exist  al  all  on  this  ronlinrnt.  it  ran  be  no  w1i>>ro  but  in  Siatr.  S:atrs,  und  no 
where  but  in  ulaefry,  with  all  their  fearful  inrrcosc.  Can  any  (ith'^  deny  ihi» 
assertionl  The  number  which  would  escipe.to  free  slaUs,  would  be  loo  small 
to  afTcct  materially  the  resull,  and  the  time  i«  fast  approbcbinc  when  aH  free 
slates  will  pass  prohibitory  laws  ^(rainst  this  popul'iiiun  :  for  iliry  know,  as 
well  as  we  do,  that  a  large  frcii  ne?ro  population — wbjrh  is  sn  nutotent,  tm- 
prmridenl,  vieiouB,  non-pmducin^  cvts* — euulJ  not  be  tolerated.  It  is,  1 
fore,  fviJent.  thnt  we  ahould  h:ivo  to  provide  for  the  evil  at  homn.  hows* 
carable,  or  look  to  libtriaas  aurifely-valvp 

It  has  been  seriously  suggested  by  some,  and  by  -Sir  Chnries  Lyell,  araongflC 
otherm.  that  the  negroes  shonid  be  gradually  eduratej  and  emancipated  -.t  hr-nn*, 
and  nlinwdl  to  nm:d:pmile  with  the  whiles  ;   tind  lhu»  be  .absorb;' 1  ne 

a  partof  nurnmh  and  bone, and  apart  of  nnTcivtliziiion    Thispri^c  ^ot 

only  insulting  ond  rovoltinu'  to  ut,  but  is  nverrub-.l  I»y  dthor  Dhjci ',•:)>■        i  tier* 

no  <bnilit  that  the  inlelU-.uial  prnde  of   th"    nvyro    r3»*eo  ni-iy  f>"   irrrally  in»- 
by  crosiing  them  with  the  whiles  ;  but  it  tuuit  not  be  forgotten*  on  T 
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band,  tbnt  the  white  ncca  would  b«  iroggeA  doten  bj  the  adnUemLion, 
anil  Iheir  civiUialion  dratrnjed.  We  ate  now  bow  dilficult  il  is  for  tbc  purest 
nic«  of  th<*  rarlh  to  maintnin  anything  like  rational  ^ovrrntncnls ;  .-ini!  whot 
irevld  becouie  of  our  iiislitulionn,  in  the  hand-)  of  tnulcLttoci !  A  great  aim  of 
[4lUt.athro|iy  sitoulj  he,  to  kr«p  the  ruling  rarcs  of  the  world  as  pure  a.nJ  as 
iriie  AM  puKsible,  for  it  is  onl)'  through  them  that  the  others  can  be  msdr  proi* 
perouf  ami  happy-  TxK>k  nt  Hayii,  whcro  the  mulatto  caiita  Eovemed  feebly  for 
a  time  :  their  movement  was  conslanlly  rctros^odo,  until  finallj,  dragged  down 
bjlhrnure  blacks,  they  nure  exterminated,  or  driven  away.  I'hat  beautiful 
iilud  IB  now  phin^nd  into  a  jwrfcctly  savage  ntate,  and  I  am  credibly  tnfonnfld 
by  an  eye-witness,  that  he,  on  two  occasions,  saw  the  negroes  roastingnnd  eol- 
mi  Dominican  prisoners  on  the  rond  side  ! 

It  being  certain,  then,  (accumulating  with  tho  rapidity  wc  hnvn  slatod)  that 
the  bUvcs  of  ths  Southrm  Status  muKt  hare  an  ontlet  at  no  very  diittanl  day,  in 
Ittme  direction — let  us  revert  to  the  proposed  colonization  in  Africa.  This  is  a 
•chemc  which  hat  occupied  the  serious  attention,  and  met  with  tbo  full  appro* 
tal,  of  all  the  leading  men  of  the  North,  and  not  a  fnw  of  ihnpe  At  the  South ; 
and  though  iully  convinced  of  its  impracticability,  I  fihall  be  glad  to  soe  the  ex- 
periment nowmakingwith  the  free  ntigTocH  fairly  carried  nut,  at)  I  am  convinced 
II  will  aerreto  prove  the  correctness  of  the  views  I  havo  advanced. 

It  is  utterly  inconceivable  to  my  mind,  how  so  man^  men  of  intplligonce  could 
b«  led  to  favor  a  scheme  so  impracticable,  with  the  history  of  the  two  nces  opitn 
btfore  ihora.  There  Africa  standi  with  her  lif^v  roillioosof  blacks,  and  there  sho 
haji  stood  for  the  lost  five  ibouRand  yeiTe>  with  this  people  occupying  the  itaiuu 
•■ountries.  without  ono  step  towards  oivilization  :  and  ajf  theexperinicnlK  in  the 
United  Snles,  the  W^st  fndies.  &c..  hive  failed.  The  boon  has  been  pre4cntcd 
to  them  in  every  possible  shape,  antl  (hey  have  novcr  t>eeu  ul)I'>  to  grajp  it.  1i 
BM  the  deloRioii  the  more  extmordinnry.  when  wo  see  sousible  men  in  this 
eoontry  and  Europe  foflterin^f,  with  confident  hopes,  the  Republic  of  Liberia — 
while  they  laugh  it  the  absurdity  of  ihe  French  nation,  one  o(  tho  motrt  intol- 
bctuoJ  in  the  world,  in  attempting  to  roalto  a  republican,  or  any  other  rational 
farm  of  (voTpmment ! 

I(  i.i  I  ,  v.-,!!!  my  feelings,  or  design,  to  rai«repr««ent  the  facts  connected  with 
'1  ol'coli>mzaiiou.  for  it  has  been  approved  by  many  of  the  wisest  and 

">  .  our  country  ;  but  still   I  fear  we  have  been    grossly  deceived,  not 

4fel]r  by  h-'-l,  but  by  well-meaning  men,  at  home,  as  well  as  in  Africa.  loiters 
Ih  •taleineot*  are  published  from  Lil>eri.i ;  Hpofichcs  are  made  before  ih«  Culo- 
aluiioo  Kuctcty  in  Washington,  and  pubtia)iL*d  in  the  N^itional  Inlelligcncor, 
fhinf  the  mi>dl  puttie  accounts  of  the  iiitclligfncc,  morulilv  and  rclmciuciil  of 
ih..  Ku.k  .■-"li.nisls,  and  the  rapid  progress  of  civilir.aliua  in  Liberia.  I  luiva 
icibrtievo  that  these  atatomentA  are  utl^-rlT  untrue,  and  a  moment's 
t'-''  ■   'uld  bring  any  thinking  man  to  tho  same  conclusion.     Can  any  ono 

1m6«v«  th.1t  such  a  change  would  coroo  over  four  or  five  thousand  ignorant, 
mafiti,  and  for  tho  roort  part,  vicious  free  ne^rnea,  in  a  few  year*  '  "  'tbc  first 
•  '  "'■  -  .la  tiude  by  free  neiirops  from  the  I'nited  -State*,  under  the  auspices 

'■■-in  (?olonixation  Si>ciely.  in  the  yertr  1B20,"  and  this  clniis  fherc,  it 
lii       .    .  vrti  see  it    nroiind  on  arre.  every  day  ;  and  we  know  full  well  tho 

wii:-.  .  I  1  'tf  material  on  which  tl^ese  mi;/hly  changes  arc  to  bfl  wrought.  .Softue 
of  I  ■.  ri  I  .  •-  made  Iheir  way  back  to  the  L'niled  .States  in  diaguat,  ami  contradict 
''  r:[A  given.     A  lamented  friend,  who  died  in  MubUe  a  few  years  ago, 

I  ■  :i.)  and  who  lived  in  UK-rii  five  years — a  part  of  which  time  be  woa 

tirtYrrniT  r)(  th.it  Colony — tnid  me  that  hr  reg.irded  the  experimrnt  as  a  failure, 
aad  Ihul  he  utk\f  nii  b^^ipe  of  ever  rendering  the  m-gro  rot^e  ftl  fur  arlf-guvem- 
■»«'  '    no   ona  vvlio  knew  this  gentleman  ever  doubled  his   honesty  or 

,  *')  f:ir,  his  only  bnen  held  together  by  the  fostering  care  of  the 

■ly,  and  support  of  foreign   govfrnmcnts      It  is  governed  loo 

hito  rtrtcnt*  nf  the   Socifly.nnd  bj'  the  wliile  blooil  cuursiog 

■  I    ■  If-oders  amongst   the   coloni*i«      Prfsidcni 

fi  in  rcteryburg.  Virginia,  I  am  informed  by 

i--  I.,,.;  ^t ...  ic  .l.i.  .'fourths  white  blood,  with  florid  complexion. 
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nd  hair,  and   dtBagireablc  exprpxninn    of  countonsnce.     He  !■  represented  aftj 
"akcuri,  slircwil,  JpKigriing  fellow,  who  in  tuniJng  m-iiiprs  in  I.ihena  to  his  n« 
•ecount. "  MoHt  of  the  other  IcaiJiti^  luonuro  also  uiulattoon.    The  colonists  hav 
had  many  dillicuUicH  to  contend  with,  but  if  the  history  of  rmc«i  tescbiM  anj 
thing,  the  dpjiision  will  probably  ncit  List  much  (onscr. 

Slavery  is  already  virtually  abolished  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  con«« 
quciicc  of  the  vncrsaant  n(rilntioii  in  Cotijiriss,  and  llic  gro^vth  q(  tlic  Abulitioi 
par'.y,  this  sprcicB  of  property  has  bcrurno  iiisucure — arid  the  slave^ownertf,*' 
fvdm  prudt'Dtinl  mutivm,  have  been  ridding  thcoiKfitveH  of  tltt^ir  HlsTrs,  who  u* 
now  rvdui-cd  to  but  u  handful.  Even  in  Uultimore,  by  the  census  of  lS4t),  oat 
of  twenty  thousand  nof^rocs,  there  were  but  three  thousand  slaves,  and  this 
drain  is  (foint:  on  in  all  the  frontier  Sluve  Slute^,  while  the  slaves  arc  emptied 
into  the  1!ulf  States.  Few  realize  the  rapiHity  with  which  this  proce«s  is  going 
on.  In  Ahb:uim,  there  were  iu  IB3U  but  forty-ono  thousand  slaves;  In  1830, 
tlloy  bad  increased  to  one  hundred  and  seventeen  thousand  ;  in  1840,  ihc  num- 
ber had  roacht'd  two  hundred  anil  tilly-thrcc  thousand !  and  it  nimaius  to  sc« 
what  the  census  of  IS30  will  show  How  long  will  it  be  before  Alabajiia  must 
pa«s  and  enforce  laws  against  the  farther  introduction  of  slaves  ^  Thu  slaves 
double  m  thirty  years,  by  natural  increase,  and  with  the  immigration,  our  chil- 
dren will  SCO  around  them  in  this  short  period,  at  least  one  niilUoLi.  All  the 
Cotton  and  Sugtir  Stales  will  he  in  the  same  crowded  condilinn,  and  earh  will 
b«  parsing  laws  fur  its  own  protection-  Kentucky  is  already  agitating  the 
question  of  Abolition  witEiiti  her  own  borderB,  and  it  requires  no  prophet's  eye 
to  see  that  emancipation  is  inevitable  in  all  the  farming  states,  where  wlute 
labor  can  bo  ad%-antageouflly  used. 

'iliose  reflections  alford  ample  deld  (or  sober  consideration.  What  ditpixi- 
tton  God,  in  his  proviilence,  will  eventually  moke  of  these  blacks,  cannot  be 
foretold;  but  it  is  our  duly  to  provide  for  our  own  happiness  and  theirs, as 
long  as  wp  rnn-  In  dealing  with  tliis  question,  it  will  not  do  to  be  (guided  by 
abstract  nolions  of  liberty  and  sliivcry.  We  can  only  judyt-  the  future  by  the 
past  -,  and  as  experience  urovvs  tli;it  the  ncfrro  in  hcllrr  ulf  iu  slavery  at  the 
South,  than  in  frecdam  elsewhere,  it  in  the  part  of  philanthropy  to  icMp  hiai 
here,  as  wo  keep  our  children  in  subjection  for  their  own  good. 

3.— NEOKO  CTVaiZATION  IN  FREEDOM. 
General  Brisbane,  of  South  Corultna,  has  written  a  series  of  letters  to  Dtsbop 
Hughes,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  preached,  not  long  since,  a  scrinoD  in 
New-York  on  slavery.     We  have  only  space  for  one  of  these  letters. 

[rimi  i.rTTEt.] 
Most  Ritnerend  Str : — I  promised,  in  uiy  last  letter,  to  be  more  pnwlical  on  tha 
■ubjcet  of  reti|jrious  inlcrferenec  with  the  question  of  African  slavery.  lit* 
within  my  immedialc  knowlcilge  that  the  head  of  the  Catholic  Church  look  the 
subject  into  deep  con!it<]cr,iltnn,  but  in  a  diHcrcnt  point  of  ^iew  fruui  that  in 
which  1  now  oubmit  it.  Ui»hap  Cn^^IanJ,  of  the  Oioceic  of  Cbarlrstnn,  was 
intrusted  with  the  reclamfKiiin  of  the  island  of  .St.  Domingo— on  island  which 
had  once  been  thorouflhly  onlighienwl  by  the  tniths  of  the  (Jospcl.  For  Ihrra 
successive  missions  did  he  cxcrl  the  utmost  of  his  power,  and  that  power,  no 
one  is  more  fully  advisi^d  of  than  yourself,  lAid  what  wan  the  result  !  He  t*- 
tired  from  the  rnntrat,  hopeless  of  any  result,  and  led  the  field  open  to  any 
other  i<;ent,  wh«iin  his  Moliness  might  obtain  lo  prosecute  the  object  BiJihop 
Ronati,  a  Ircnchman.  and  therefore  euppoHed  better  flUcd  to  the  task,  wan  nest 
aent ;  and  yuu  arc  e(|ua[ty  advised  of  the  couho  of  his  failure  ;  the  Homite. 
unless  under  nervitudo  to  the  Japhetian,  would  not  listen  to  him  on  the  subject 
of  the  supernatural  proviJencc  of  God  to  the  human  family,  ll  is  eontidently 
believed  tlt^t  the  distinguished  French  Bishop  died  of  cihAUStion  occasioned 
by  his  miffeiim.  !  um  rrrdibly  informed  Ihat  tliu  Pope  of  Komn  Iisji  made  i 
further  attempts  to  impress  upon  ihe  Homite  of  &t  Dorain(jo.  a  belief  in  f 
Mnatic  fraternity  with  .Shein  anil  Japhet,  but  h.ia  actually  left  liim  alone  in  I 
nakedness.  The  same  inability  will  aoon  extend  to  the  rest  of  the  West  indii 
ialauda,  and  it  will  bo  through  the  annexation  of  Cnba  to  iIm  Stales  of  Um 
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American  Confodrricy,  which  wilt  ntono  iiu«tain  thn  Japhctism  in  tho  SFrvitude 
of  tlie  Hamitfl,  that  wc  ran  hope  for  \hc.  prriicrvntion  of  thr  Christian  rclimon 
amoni;  the  viut  tril>«  of  Afticanit  who  are  now  ciijLjajjrJ  upon  it«  soil.  Unteaa 
the  hraJ  of  ihp  Catholic  Church  thM  tuke  ihv  view  that  we  do  of  thin  impor- 
luit  Buhjrct.  what  Hhal)  pravcnt  an  intrKtinc  commotian  in  Spain,  likr  that  ro- 
centk  rsperifnoril  in  France,  from  UbpratinR  tho  Hamitc  from  sftrviiutleon  that 
nuble  i&t,iii(),  thereby  (icstroying  his  hope  of  Christian  cnlightoniiicnt.  throuch 
the  iti»Irumunt:tliLy  of  his  Noatic  brothers.  Thti  asmi;  stnto  of  things  exist  on  too 
part  uf  ihp  Church,  with  the  cntiro  conntry  of  Africa.  Should  the  recent  diico- 
Vfrirs  on  that  conitnrnt  pro\c  true,  and  the  noil  he  opened  to  Japhetic  cuUiTii- 
tioii,  then,  and  only  then,  will  the  Hamito  have  his  civlUzBtion  secured  lu  hiiu ; 
for  then  will  he  be  made  subjerl  to  his  brother,  and  hi*  hrother'a  empluyment  of 
him,  enlighten  him.  How  idle,  on  this  suhjoct.  have  proved  the  elTorti  of 
those,  wUo  have  endeavored  by  African  rccoluuization  to  civilize  Africa.  Far 
short  of  the  truth  lias  been  their  reading  of  a  prophecy  which,  an  long 
u  the  fAiiibow  shall  «pan  the  heavens,  will  be  indicative  of  the  triune 
Dalure  of  the  human  family.  M'hen  African  discoveries  shall  prove,  that 
the  elevation  uf  the  tnuuntaina  of  tho  moon  arc  found  to  qualify  tho  cUnuito 
«f  the  torrid  zone  in  which  they  lie — to  qualify  it  so  as  to  adjuit  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  J.-iphetian  race,  then,  and  not  unlii  then,  will  it  be  rational — bo 
Mlifious  to  plant  Afncan  colonies  upon  the  African  coast  with  a  view  to  it4 
rivililalion.  In  other  words,  when  the  Japhetian  can  carry  his  African  slavo 
there  to  labor  on  i*H  soil,  may  the  church  hopo  to  christianize  it.  (Xn  thic  buI»- 
j«ct  I  have  another  point  to  settle.  Tticrc  are  many  wlio  think  ttut  the  uiission 
of  the  Hamite  of  this  confederdcy  even,  is  lo  pa£s  away  to  the  torrid  xonc  of 
Soalh  America — to  follow  the  bent  of  hi»  peculiar  nature,  as  bo  did  on  the  old 
CDOtinent,  immrdtately  after  the  diKpcrfiion  of  the  rare — occupying  ihnl  zone  in 
ill  entire  length  anJ  breulih,  even  to  its  tijuits  by  the  PacilJc  on  the  ronliuent 
.df  Asia  Uut  how  idle  this  supposition.  Kvcn  were  our  chriittiiiii  interest  in 
to  allow  Ufi  to  permit  him  to  fall  away  from  God,  by  falling  away  from 
^ihetian  servitude,  what  bope  cuuld  wo  entertain  of  his  pmsprcis  on  that  por- 
tmi  of  Stiuth  Anicrlca.  Already  docs  tho  Japhetian  occupy  the  soil — already 
docj  he  import  into  that  country  from  Africa  eighty  thousand  Hamites  annual- 
ly to  work  his  Draziliim  mines  for  him — already  has  the  church  dispenaed  its 
blesstngfi,  through  tbe  servitude  of  the  Canaanite.  to  the  cUildren  of  nam  with- 
in (he  turid  zone  of  S>julh  Amcnca.  I  ask  you.  Most  Kevercnd  Sir,  would  the 
efaoreh,  if  it  rnuld,  relimpttflli  Ihr  hold  it  now  lias  up<m  thr  Afnrun  of  South 
Amanen,  to  take  ttint,  of  which  we  hare  apoken.  on  the  African  of  St.  Domingo 
the  Atricon  of  Africa  itself'!  The  memory  of  the  great  Enghuid,  at  least, 
ies  out,  no  ! — no  ! — wo  mu»t  nut  allow  the  Hamite  to  follow  trie  bunt  of  his 
e  nature  ;  his  servitude  is  the  means  established  by  Almif^hty  God  to  prevent 
;  and  it  is  the  ehristiau  duty  of  ttis  brothers  to  impose  it. 

Vuunt,  faithfully  in  ('lirist,  A.  H   BKiseANK. 

<.— NEOHO  SLAVERY. 

Mr.  Stimsoh,  one  of  Uie  Editors  of  the  New-York  D»y  Book,  who  is  now 

iTclIing  through  thr  Southern  Stales  to  make  himself  acqnaintcd  with  th« 

cbftracteT  of  black  slavery,  writes  homo  the  following  very  sensible  view  of 

operalioti  of  the  institution.     It  is  a  common  sense  view,  taken  by  a  practi- 

m%n.  and  is  wflll  worth  rcutling  : 

'  I  have  learned  one  fart,  which  I  have  never  seen  stated,  in  regard  to  the 

ment  of  slaves.     Most  of  the  people  who  icirk-  the  slaves,  mre  them  of 

I  i>.,.st<<ra,  Biid  pay  him  their  wages,  which  avrragcii,  in  this  .Stale,  fur  men, 

'  :i  year,  and  for  women,  about  900.     'Ilio  practical  operation  of  this, 

<  ,  is  Trry  similar  to  Mr.  tlreeley's  Fnurunxm,  only  that  it  is  a  great 

hvltcr       A  farm  is  a  phalanx  on  which,  or  in  which,  all  the  labor  is  put,  or 

f  not  luge  to  put  it  profitably,  the  ruhust  and  hardy,  the  youngest  and  strongest, 

jlt  nut  to  tinci  labor  elsewhrro.     The  product  of  this  l.ibor  is  all  brouoht 

to  uar  garner,  and  the  while  man  or  master  is  only  secretary  or  guard  to 

over  oud  protect  tho  property,  and  deal  it  out  to  tho  diiTorent  membsn 
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BiLBIlLIllO   OV    OOTTOH. 

of  the  Bocioty  or  teriex.  ai  thotr  eircumstaneoi  reiiaire.  The  mcmbeni  of  Iheir 
**Romin''  have  made  a  contracl  with  the  secreiary,  antl  have  agreed  to  giro 
him  bU  thfl  surplus  of  each  year's  products,  on  condition  that  he  ihalt  make 
ap  tho  dericlcnrirs  in  ypsrs  of  sickness  and  famine.  In  this  section,  he  hcs  th« 
wont  end  of  the  bargain,  bat  in  nthpr  plaren,  tlio  membors  bring  in  enough 
CTCjy  year  to  support  the  whole  "society"  ft  is  not  a  bad  sifiht  to  set  Ine 
f  oung  and  hanly  nieri  and  women  go  out  and  labor  cheerAiIly  al)  day,  and  come 
home  a(  night  and  put  ihrir  najjex  into  the  fanndn  of  ntio  pledged  to  take  care 
of  theirag^d  pircntn  and  their  younger  brothers  and  Bisters,  and  in  casa  of 
tkknesH  and  misfortune,  themselves.  I  doubt  much  if  there  is  an  Abolitionist 
in  Iho  land  who  would  pledge  himself  and  bis  property  to  toko  catc  of  any  la- 
borer's family.  Ihmush  all  the  various  changes  of  life,  for  tha  wagm  he  fiet*. 
If  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Ncw-Vork  would  take  the  earnings  of  ten 
thousand  of  the  poorest  of  its  population,  and  provide  for  ibem  comfortable 
houses  and  nlenty  of  good  and  whulcsoma  food,  would  it  not  be  doing  thcra  a 
ftharity '  \vou!d  tax-payers  consenl  to  such  arrangement '  1  think  not.  Th«n 
let  them  not  complain  of  the  domestic  arrangements  of  Soathcm  ciliea  and 
Southern  society." 

5.-irA?n)LTNG  OF  COTTON. 

Mr.  Editor, — I  noticedan  article  in  the  £d^/«  a  short  time  since,  on  the  I 
and  general  lu.inagemcntofcotton,  in  its  preparation  fonuarkri ;  and  as  this 
subject  is  a  matter  of  much  gruatur  luomciil  than  most  planters  seem  to  be 
of,  judging  from  the  eareteu*  manner  in  whieh  itiit  not  unfreqiientty  sent  forward 
to  marki^t,  I  de»ire  to  correct  what  I  cont-idera  veri/  f£reat  error  in  inc  mandtrtment 
locomuiended  by  the  writer  uf  the  article  alluded  to.  Ilia  rrcommendDlicm  is,  not  to 
sun  cotton  aClvT  it  is  gathered,  but  bouse  it.  with  moisluro  pnoii^jh,  if  pussible, 
to  profluce  fermentation  or  heal,  in  order  to  extract  the  nil  from  the  »ee«l,  which 
the  writer  supposes  will  be  absorbed  by  the  staple,  rendering  it  at  onc«  most 
beautiful  in  color  and  desirable  in  quality.  From  the  well-known  cheiuieol 
agency  of  hoat,  wo  deem  the  caution  of  the  writer  most  pertinent,  '-  4o  Dot  let 
t£is  heating  process  go  too  far — slop  at  tliu  right  point  and  cool," — why  I  ' 
cause  the  stjple  will  Ik*  endangered.  '*  The  ri^bl  point,"  1  presume,  ia  I 
whore  ^hort  of  the  destruction  of  the  Htaple,  but  precisely  where,  1  do  not  dtf 
from  tha  article.  Now  I  object  to  this  whole  process,  because  it  is  most  liacard- 
ous,  and  fails  of  its  objoet  in  every  particular  but  one  :  it  gives  color,  it  is  true, 
but  that  even  in  excess.  The  oil  is  extracted  from  the  serd,  but  from  the  fi^ry 
unleat  of  our  writer,  owing  to  its  volatile  nature,  it  has  escaped  from  [he  staple 
aiso,  leaving  it  harnh  and  wiry,  and  deprived  of  more  than  half  its  value.  1  n« 
germinating  principle  in  the  seod  has  likewise  been  destroyed,  and  they  are 
useless  Bxcopl  fur  mnnuru-  atid  what  planter,  I  would  inquire,  can  afford  la 
sustain  such  a  loss,  especially  in  thv  best  portions  of  his  sred  \  In  my  small 
experience  in  the  mana^f^ment  of  cotton,  I  have  found  the  following  to  succeed 
best,  which  I  wilt  describe  in  a  few  wordD  :  Uathrr  with  much  care  from  the 
field  {  sun,  or  dry  in  the  shade,  until  all  moisture,  whether  from  dew  or  rain, 
shall  bo  entirely  evaporated  ;  then  house,  tightly  parketl  in  bulk,  for  two  or 
three  iiionthii,  (longer,  if  convcnirnt)  before  im«sing  it  Ihroueh  the  gin  The 
result  will  be  i  soft,  eilky,  clastic  staple,  with  a  color  as  bcjutiful  ;md  delicate 
as  the  most  fastidious  Frenchman  couUl  deiiire,  and  all  acconiplished  in  a  very 
quiet  way,  without  any  "heating"  or  '-cooling"  process.  Thia  delay  in  iu 
preparation  might  not  suit  m  welfthe  convenience  uf  some  planters,  who  aeem 
to  be  running  a  sort  uf  John  (jilpin  rare  to  see  who  shall  gel  their  cotton  to 
market  first.  I  never  Ivivn  Iwen  ablo  to  discover  the  good  sense  of  forcing  tbe 
wholr  cotton  crop  of  the  li.  States  on  (he  market,  to  be  sold  in  the  course  of  two 
or  thr''e  months  ;  a  pructice  most  prejudicial  to  the  interest  of  the  planter,  who 
alone  is  oble  to  hold  it  till  the  spinntrr  needs  it,  when  be  might  lix  bts  own  piiee 
ujKm  it ;  but  as  it  is.  he  is  compelled  to  takr  just  what  nnybmly  may  pltque  to 
tpve  him.  and  lie  b-'^wks  it  about  the  streets  ju<it  ne  the  boyidulhe  lij^lil,  irsshy 
literature  of  the  day,  Lic^'giiirr  Tor  a  purchaser  This  is  most  humiliating,  when 
wc  consider  the  rxtciil  .iiid  importance  of  this  jtrrnt  slaplo — so  great  and  Wt- 
portant.indrwl,  that  thrvcry  I'listpnceof  one  of  the  (.Tcatest  commercial  nation* 
9i  tbm  known  worldi  is  supposed  to  depend  upon  the  manufictDre  of  h. 

Youra,  respectfully,  A  Plaittki 


«.— COTTON  GINS  AND  PRESSES, 
A  nawoDttoa^D  )ia«b(ica  put  in  kncetural  operalinoDouna  of  the  planldlinfu 
T  onr  iurormant.  Il  U  tbo  inv^ntinn  uf  u  ^puileoua  oniDed  PurklmriL  Inatrad 
'•awn,  curds  ara  useil  for  ix'ruuviug  tbo  liul  ft-om  lb«  aeed ;  it  is  ibcn  bluwa 
roa^ly  igaiost  a  clote  wire  cylinJer,  which  rovolvct,  aad  fmin  wbicb  tlis  lim  » 
tiken  by  vibritliu^  ur  rovnlviiig  roilii,  coming  oH  in  atolid  and  most  perfect  roll  of 
batting;  ready  fur  tbo  spiuiiiug-macbiae  ur  preu.  Ev^ry  pjiriicleofduM  and  tnub 
poMM  ibrou^h  tbo  wiro  cyliuiier.  Tbero  u  nut  a  duubt  of  tbe  porfecC  worLiDgof 
lIiQ  inicbiiie. 

Tlji»  will  be  Baolbtfr  greiil  advaolago  puaseMed  by  tbu  Suatb  oyot  every  olber 
couutry,  in  nuiuiirnciuriiii;  cuttuti:  ibo  liiil  may  b«  carried  at  ouce  frutn  ibeeccd  lu 
ibw  spiiiuiiig-iaacbiav,  uuinjurt'iJ  by  dui]i{)  or  wet^  mucb  niachlacry  and  iiui[iipu> 
btiiint  d:*pu.'iMMi  witb,  io  bringing  tne  Rii>W'pimed  cotton^  taken  from  ihH  bale  to 
tiie  pfitDt  lit  wbicl)  it  woald  tuavc  tbe  curd-gin. 

tu  ibti  connexion  wq  are  reminded  of  nnot^cr  admirable  imp  rove  meat  now 
waking  ixa  way  rapiJly  la  Mi&aidAippi,  Mr.  McCi  rab'«  labor-saviu;;  proiiL  We 
faavo  t'Xaniincu  clu-neiv  iiiUi  ibe  pnuciples  of  cousttucuuti  and  wurlciug  id'  ibia 
machine,  oiid  tbijik  it  likulv  to  aupcrsodc  tbu  great  luitJuriLy  uf  ibuie  now  iu  use. 
Il  ia  chenp,  diifaljlo  and  cnHoieiit,  and  uf  vatt  piivvi>r.  Oiil*  hur«t_'  i':inily  briti>;(ia 
tAO  pouud  batu  down  ta  nbipplng  thv  in  eiglit  rorutulioaA  of  thtt  wiiullaM — a  va«t 
•aviiig  of  inivvl  to  the  hofiro,  nnd  willinutauy  extra  pi pendiinre  uf  cxciticiD.  Tba 
prftMoa  are  made  in  Mempbis. 

The  iame  machinist  baa  iiitrorlQcrd  what  he  calla  a  ooD-eloAtic  tie  for  tbe  balca 
whrt,,  liro  i7|,(,lown  toibippiiig  h\r.e.  by  which  they  are  k<:ipiat  tbutai/c — n  reanit 
■J  <-vitb  tho  bouip  rope,     Thetc  ties  conaiat  of  uuk.  bickury,  or  otber 

t<        -  I   c  i^^ethor  fn  the  simplest  maimer  pouible.     A  anlch  U  cut,  or  butter 

bouud  ^vlLb  an  inu  iQaileFor  tbo  purpuM,  on  tbo  upper  niduof  onuoiu],ntid  on  tbo 
bweriido  of  ihr^othcrcuti  ol'thQ  b'top:  wlioti  tht- hoop  is  passed  around  ibe  bale 

ir-'.       1  liiik.iimilar  totlio  linkft  of  a  cooimon  Iracc-thain,  iaalippedon 

'  ■  ill  biUi  ii'^tclie*;  when  ihe  priHsnre  i§  removed  from  the  bale 

i:  ■■iidn  of  iho  hncip  without  ap:)iMibitttyof  alippitig  or  giving  in  taiy 

way.  ibe  bnopsnnd  iron  links,  already  for  a  bale,  ore  supplied  at  thirty  cenu  per 
bale.  And  there  is  no  n^^-iou  why  any  plonterahonld  out  mako  bis  own  boopa— 
~"         r  alep  towarda  indupeudmce. 

7.— FENUING—WIBES  vs.  CEMENT. 

An  article  extracted  from  De  Bow**  Review,  on  tbe  aubjcct  of  wire  fences,  ia 
oin^  Ibe  rounds  of  the  press  at  tbe  Soutb.  A  comparison  is  tbercin  inslitaled, 
I  respect  to  chfapneea  and  durability,  between  tbu  urdiuiiry  plank  fence  and 
w  wire  fence  of  a  Mr.  Sibley,  uf  St.  Louis.  It  is  unnuceitBary  for  our  purpose 
»  giTc  ihc  detail* : — the  rcsvilt'i  arrived  at  by  the  writer,  ore,  that  a  wcll-mode 
■nk  fence,  of  best  maleriats.  4  feel  sU  incbcs  in  height,  which  costs  Si  50  per 
aaelof  came  ItiiL'th,  will  cost  only  80  cents.  Tbi;  wooden  fence  it  is  cstimaled. 
[with  aiurb  caro  will  last  fiftrrn  or  twenty  years — t!ir  wire,  with  very  little  care, 
|(ktMbing  it  coated  witb  while  lead.)  will  bo  good  for  fifty  or  sixty. 

Now,  n-c  do  not  doubt  but  that  many  fanuurs  in  Alabama  will  bo  anxious  to 

[iw  the  wire  fence  a  trial.     It  i*.  certainly  rooro  lasting,  cheaper,  and  infinitely 

ore  aij;btly  than  the  plnnk  fence.     And  then,  it  is  a   St.  Ixmie  invention — il 

nes  from  a  disL-inrc  :  "and  distance  lends  enchantment  to  tho  view."     Wa 

[  iheir  lenvo,  however,  to  make  a  nU3i,'e6tion  in  favor  of  u  borne  priHluction, 

irbich  la  cheaper,  more  duratilr,  ami  in  ovrry  respect  superior,  to  bnord  fonces, 

nek  ffnces,  or  wire  fences.  Its  only  objrcltonablo  features  are  that  tbe  putentoe 

I  in  tbeir  midst,  and  that  the  fenco  may  b«  made  by  every  maA  from  the  dirt 

_  t  liM  own  door ! 

Tho  cement  invented  and  p-ilpntedby  .Inhn  R.  Reminffton,  of  Montgomery,  ia. 
la  oar  opinion,  a  far  mure  tisi^ful  itivenlion  than  even  his  .Krial  Dndgc.  It  makes 
Ut(t  l<i  '  \u  the  world,  and  applied  m  a  piiint  to  fences  ami  timber  buried 

til'  .irotrcl*  fnii^vrr      ilut  its  rbief  use  will    be  for    making  solid 

cncce.  :•.    ■  .    J  [;ranitn  in  slrcn^h  and  durability,  at  a  cost  not  greater  than 
lof  urtiiiiary  post-ancl-rail      No  siniple.  looj  iatbe  proceaaof  manofaciaring, 
I  my  plantation  hand  in  a  few  hours,  can  be  taught  to  make  tho  cement  for 
^IhfieM  •■  woll  as  the  inventor.     The  moat  expensive  ingredient  being  landt  Ihe 
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chief  cost  ill  the  Ubor  of  preparing  it ;  &nd  this  our  rvmlflri  are,  tnort  of  ihc 
more  coiniKrtent  lo  jud^c  ct>nccrntiig,  tliAn  we.     Wlirn  it  18  rct-ollcctwl  hoi 
much  time  in  lost  oti  every  plaiit^iiioii  by  the  bnndi),  duritifr  "rainy  sprlls,'* 
will  be  evidvnL  to  ull  Lh;it  il'  tlir  fmut?  ti«  att  rrprum-ritn),  uiui  it  can  twt  tnuiufaO'J 
tuiod  by  plantation  bunds,  il  muHt  t>«  the  cbcapeiit  and  tK<«t  in  tlip  world. 

Mr.  Kciniiiyton'fi  estirnuLc  of  the  cost  of  hii  cfiiirnt  frnco  lo  the  planter,  i 
ten  cciitR  per  panel  of  tea  feet  by  five — four  iiichoa  thick.  But  auppOHe  that  i 
ia  iwctity  cent«,  or  forty  coiitii,  or  evon  double  that — it  would  itill  be  nndor  th 
coat  of  the  wire  fence. 

Uut  the  wire  fence  requires  a  mnchinc  to  put  it  up — the   cement    panela  i 
eonvcytrd,  tike  raUfl,  to  the  spoL,  and  the  (wo  legs  of  each  let  into  the  ground  lik 
ordinary  posts.        I'lie  panfl  ta  up  in  tmi  minuleR  ;  and  evpry  day  adds  to  tfa 
itrongth.     If  a  houvy  tree  sbould  fall  iicross  &nd  crush  one    of  thciie  panels,  i 
few  hour«  would  sutHce  to  nmke  the  cement  and  replace  it ;  but  of  course,  \' 
fjirmer  who  adopted  this  mode  would  keep  on  band  a  few  nurplui  panels  for 
•uch  coatinf{encie*. 

In  tho  course  of  s  few  dayn,  we  ehall  receive  from  Mr.  Remington,  to  ezhitntj 
to  our  fricndti,  a  S|Kciiui'n  p^iiel  of  the  cement  fi'ncc.jind  albo  a  apc-ciurn  i 
the  ccnionl  which  i«  applied  a«  paint  Lo  fences.  The  right  lo  use  the  invcntio 
in  all  lis  fomu,  may  be  purchoned  by  individuals  at  from  $25  to  9100.- 
Trtbtuu. 

H^TBXAS  O&APBB. 

Mons.  Matral,  a  French  gentleman,  who  wai  reared  in  one  of  the  most  ertco-j 
sive  wine  diltricLs  of  t'rnnce,  tui)  collected   .i   hirge   nunihi-r  ofthc  brKi  nativ 
grapes  of  Texas,  and  intends  lo  cultivate  ihcni  for  the  purpti»e  of  F«lAbli»hingl 
vineyards  of  the  bust  varieties.     Mons.  Matrat  is  a  native  of  Uurgundy,  mnd  bs 
■ays  Texas  is  a  far  better  wine  country  than  any  portion  of  hi  s  native  land.    Ha 
discovexed,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  old   Spanish  towns  on  the  1/itllc  Kivcr  and 
Brushy,  nevrral  very  remarkable  Torictics,  which  seem  to  contbino  the  advanta- 
ges of  the  foreign  and  native  grapes.     Tliey  have  all  the  sweotnesi  and  flavof>- 
uf  the  Europciin  tiwcel  ^rapts.  while  the  vines  arc  as  hardy  as  thi^  liardicS  ' 
nacivo  grapes.     Il  is  not  iuiprobulile  that  some  of  these  varieties   were  planic 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  the  seeds  having  been  srattorrd  about,  they  have  bccoms 
gradually  Bectimated,  like  the  fsabotla  and  CaUwba,  which  arc  regarded  by  bor- 
ticulturista  as  only  aecllniatcd  foreign  grajicii.     Some  of  thmi,  be  says,  rrsTmbll 
tho  grapes  now  cultivated  at  Porrjut  and  HI  Paso,  in  Mexico.     Ttiey  dilTer  i 
widely  from  tho  iiativu  Fox  grapes,  as  the  .Souppemung  or   IsnhelU    $i>veral  < 
these  varieties,  wo  are  informed,  have  been  cultivoteu  in  the  viciuily  of  .* 
grange,  an$l  ore  considered  fur  superior  to  the  best  impuried  grapes, 

!».— CULTURE  OP  ARROWROOT  IN  FLORIDA. 

A  cDrrospondenl  of  the  Sl  Augustine  Ancient  (.'^ity,  speaking  of  this  plant, 
says  that  he  who  knows  how  to  uoko  a  crop  of  com  cannot  fail  in  an  effort  to 
make  a  crop  of  urrow-root. 

The  planting  may  he  begun  at  any  time  after  the  precoding  crop  has  been 
gathered,  ihc  sooner  the  helLor.     The  eyes  uf  Lhc  rmit  (and  if  et:onnmy  in  soeda. 
be  «n  object,  tiut  one  eye  unrd  he  left  on  sculling,)  should  brtlepositcd  in  ro« 
two  Slid  n  haif  fret  apart,  and  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  apsi^ 
in  the  row,  and  covered  with  the  plow  or  boo  lo  the  dcnUi  of  three  or  fou 
inches.     The  aAor  culture,  as  regards  mode  and  manner,  is  identical  wiih  tlia 
of  com.     Pour  land  will  yield  an  average  proilurt  through  u  term  of  yearn,  of  no  ' 
lirns  OiAfi  eighty  buslirlfl  per  acre,  wbtUt  the  gu>)d  hamniork  Umls  uf  tho  inte- 
rior, or  landu  fertilir-ed  by  the  appUcotion  of  apprttpriale  insnurrs,  will  yield,  (1 , 
Uirnk  I  hazard  nothing  in  saying)  from  one  hundred  atui  fifty  to  two  bundre4 
buslieU,  ond  perhaps  more,  to  the  nrre        A  buahel  uf  roots  with   defectiv 
machinery,  will  yield  six  piiuud«  of  fecula,  whilst  frum  somo,  inure  than  nins 
puunds  have  been  extracted  by  caruful    mantpulation.        With  such  tmprov*- 
uiunts  of  uucitinery  as  Lim  iinpirTaiu'e  of  this  crop  wilt  speedily  secure,  I  think 
an  avrrogp  yield  of  seven  or  I'li^lit  pounds  of  fccula  may  be  siUiely  anticipitcd, 
Bermuda  arrow-root,  now  worth  at  wholesale  frucn  20  to  2£ccnls  a  pound,  is  n«l 


■  in  appearencfl  than  the  Ftoriita  .-irliclo,  and  Tor  culinary  purposM  ii  great- 
ly infrrior,  a*  ascertained  by  the  careful  ciporitocnts  of  a  Indy  every  way 
qualified  Id  te^t  practicaJly  this  product  ol*  lliu  two  localilieH.  Other  advanta- 
ges connectrd  with  thn  rultivalion  of  this  crop  nr«  found  in  iho  eajiacity  uf  th« 
plaut  to  hear  up  aijciiatit  drought  or  excess  of  rain,  its  exemption  from  th« 
f&Toge*  of  itiBccts,  tho  prolracled  season  of  ihree  monihs  or  more,  durini;  whifh 
it  may  he  pro|>arcd  fur  market,  anit  ftriaJly  its  diminutive  bulk  aa  cooiparml  with 
its  value,  or  with  other  crops,  with  the  excoplion  of  tohacco. 

10.— ANIMAL  CHARCOAL. 

J.  D.  D  Dk  Bow,  Ksq  — My  attention  was  recently  directed  to  an  artrclr  in 
the  January  number  of  your  excellent  Review,  under  "  Article  No,  S,  of  Manu- 
facture of  Sugar."  in  which  you  state  "  timt  tho  usp  of  animal  charcoal  destroy! 
the  beautiful  straw-coloretl  tinge  of  the  sugar,  and  imparts  n  disagreeable,  neutral 
tint  in  its  pUce."  This  remark,  douhtless  without  any  intention  on  your  part, 
ii  calculated  to  do  injustice  to  the  manufacturer,  bestdrs  conveying  a  fntse  im- 
prc»*ioii,  which  may  abridjje  the  use  of  this  srlicle,  Allow  me  in  a  fow  words 
to  let  you  right,  h  is  well  known  in  cliemiatry,  that  no  article  has  been  dis- 
covered which  has  a  greater  tendency  for  Jestroyiitg  noxiuUit  gasscs  than  char* 
coal  It  necessarily  follows  that  it  cannot  impart,  what  it  is  so  well  calculated 
to  destroy- 

That  an  unpleasant  odor  has  been  found  at  times  in  suj^ar  partly  refined,  and 
that  the  same  Iiam  been  itttributed  to  the  charcoal.  I  will  admit.  The  charge, 
however,  is  not  true  ;  and  iho  cause  is  uiainly  owing  to  the  improper  manige- 
tneut  of  the  charconl  ullnr  it  1ia«  passed  into  tho  hands  of  the  conmiineriand  not 
a  nt'ccitHary  consei{uence  of  its  use. 

AOer  it  tus  been  used  the  first  time,  until  it  has  become  saturated  with 
feculcnl  mutter  from  the  cone-juice,  it  bccurucs  necessary  to  renew  it.  If  this 
process  is  not  thoroughly  done,  5rat  hy  washing  with  pure  wnler,  and  then 
rehurning  tufltciently  to  consume  all  the  intpuriiies  contained  in  it.  we  shall 
never  ee  ixc  tu  hear  that  the  charcoal  imparts  an  unpleasant  odor.  I.et  tho  fol- 
lowinj;  ilirectiona  be  fiiilhfully  followed,  and  complaints  of  this  cha.ractrr  will 
cease.  When  the  coal  is  saturatp^l  ho  that  it  will  no  longer  de-colnr,  reviTifica- 
tion  hiienirtes  nec^Asary  ;  while  the  coal  is  still  in  tho  Hlters  it  should  he  flooded 
Wtlh  pure  water,  until  it  passes  ulf  as  clear  as  it  was  turned  un.  it  should  then 
be  suntTcd  to  drain  for  some  time,  then  put  into  retorts  previously  heated,  until 
it  becomrg  a  cherry-rod  color,  after  which  it  must  be  drawn  into  an  iron  box, 
with  a  tisiil  cover  to  exclude  the  air.  when  the  retorts  may  be  again  filled,  and 
so  on  until  all  is  linishcd  for  on  entire  crop.  The  better  to  do  this,  the  coii> 
■unirr  should  have  a  sutTicenl  stock  on  hand  to  pass  his  entire  crop,  and  then 
he  lUAv  rrvivify  niore  at  leisure  for  the  following  season.  Ii  this  position  is 
tme,  and  all  cnliglitt?ned  exporicnre  confirms  it,  tt  follows  that  the  unpleasant 
odorcotnplained  of.  arises  fnirn  imperfect  riivtvificBtion.  'I'he  coal  after  being  finl 
vied  is  not  ihomujihly  divested  of  impurities,  which  bein|;  suffered  to  remain, 
ia  a  measure  decay,  and  when  fresh  syrup  is  passed  upon  it.  it  imparts  the  un- 
|ileasant  smell,  and  soinetiiUL-s  taste  eomjilaincd  of.  1  would  here  caution  cott- 
•nnien  against  employing  any  machinery  for  revivifiostinn.  other  than  retorts, 
BDch  oji  are  Used  in  gas-worki>  grneially,  as  they  alone  have  been  found  to  givo 
entire  sutisfaciion 

It  is  the  *>()>erif>nce  of  those  who  have  used  animal  cliarcoal  ever  since  its  de- 
coloring priiporiins  were  disi^nvcred.  that  it  cannot  impart  any  color  whatever, 
m  its  property  is  to  diAcharge  color  hy  absorption,  not  create  it.  The  only 
nsMm  why  at  times  the  *yrup  does  not  pass  throuijh  the  filters  colorless,  U  that 
the  eual  has  hww  prcvinnxly  p.artly  charged  with  rolnring  m:Uter  ;  and  that 
manning  is  not  sufKcicntly  porous  to  take  up  all  the  coloring  matter  contained 
b  Iha  new  ciiarge. 

Jambs  J.  Burtii. 
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L-fiHALL  LOUISVILLE  CONTINUE  ATRIBUTAUY  OF  NBW-ORLBAWSt 

To  J.  D.  B.  OeUow,  Eaq. 
In  n  late  uDmber  of  tfao  Missouri  Bepablicao  »  pab1)i<h«l  b  ftRtemcnt  of  tb» 
diftuterfi  that  have  occurred  od  Weatora  wntera  duritif;  1850.  Krum  ibis  stale* 
ncut  it  appear*  that  of  tho  dUa«leri  cbarxcsbla  to  the  nbolc  navi^tioa  betwMQ 
New-Orleans  and  I'itubargh,  ticttt'jf  bsvo  boea  oaoicd  by  iii)pt*dim«iita  to  oiivi^ 
tion— Aiingi,  kboalf,  ice,  or  ibe  like.  The m  iweut>-  dlHUton  ore  tlutriboied  u 
follows : 

2'botwdea  Pittaburgb  tod  Loutivillo(639  milw). 
16  betwoan  LoomvUw  and  Mcmpbii  (608  mile«V 
3  batween  Meinphband  New-Orteaas  (787  milet). 

fSAO.nOO  hBTO  OD  ihii  »bnwiitK  been  loit  by  uatij^tiuu  between  Memphis  mad 
Lnnlnvilln;  and  if  it  be  aMnroca  that  LuuiivHIe  luny  be  cUar^ied  with  SUO.OOO 
loua  uf  CQDal  lollv,  the  tax  on  her  prcAi'nl  conimtiuicntion  wi(h  Nf  n-Orleana  nw 
be  set  down  at  miaa  8350. 0(J0.  >ow  ili-'fjiicsiton  ie,  whether  ehall  Louis  ""^ 
become  n  trihiitnry  loCiaciunntiond  New-York,  or  wht^iherftlio  shall  inaitiiain 
connectioit  with  New-Orleans  which  has  up  to  the  prcKnt  time  given  ber  ai 
dant  prosperiiy  f  One  or  oiherof  thcAo  most,  in  ibe  luind  of ovor^  rvflooting  mafl, 
be  coosidet«d  the  setrlod  tlmtiay  of  Louisville ;  tlmt  city  Is  to  be  cither  do  extrfr^ 
tnity  Cmta  vshJLh  the  blood  Oowa,  or  a  b'.-ait  ir  which  it  flows.  Har  coaaccUau 
with  Ncw-OrKiiii^.  burdvae<l  with  such  diindvntiltgos— both  uf  time  nod  ntonny 
— ainiiot  itiiad  iht:  cnnipnlition  aboat  to  be  opened  on  ber  by  Now-Tork ;  and  her 
cooiMOtioa  with  Now-Orleau*  heiog  the  fact  on  which  ihe  has  grown  mid  thriveti, 
isb  her  case  a  foot  whoso  coatmuance  u  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  T~" 
orented  LouisviU^  T  Her  relntioa  to  Weslfltrti  rivers,  ood  thrmi^h  that  ber 
nection  with  New-Orl«aus.  Her  position,  at  a  break  in  Wcbtoru  navi^utioi 
lb*  diroctioa  of  Wcstcra  eiebang^made  her  a  WetlerD  storehouse ;  but  ^ 
KohODge  aba1l  have  taken  an  oppcMile  direction,  ber  position,  at  a  break-  in 
Wealom  uarigntion.  will  rodaoo  be^  to  the  eoDdiUouofa  Iribolary  o  saiDmtt 
linm  which  tho  wnieni  fluw  in  oppotiie  direciiom,  but  on  which  they  never  rvsl. 
A  railroad  fnnn  Cinctoiiati  to  l/iuisftlle  will  lock  Loutaville  intn  the  system  o( 
New-York  tributaries;  and  a*  the  rory  ootpost  of  New-York  trade,  reduce  her  to 
a  mere  satrllilo  of  a  morp  ceolral  city— Vineinna/u  The  only  hicbdk  of  nrwenV 
iug  iht»  r^^AuIi  sooins  lo  bo  thestrongthcniag  of  tberelaiiona  of  Louisville 
Nt-'W-Otlcitu*.  At  present  she  con  meet  tho  ageocies  tcodio^  to  di^iw  her 
111  Kcw-Ynrk.  by  only  an  agfucy  euocmbered  with  a  yearly  lax  of  from  tJOi 
to  Sl.UOO.OOO.iti  oddiliua  to  ita  utter  iucliicicocy  furci^ht  or  ten  weeka  of  the 
Half  a  toillii^u  uf  dtttlars  would  hnt-tlly  cover  the  lou  of  ten  weeks  sa^ 
to  nnvigaUdQ  to  iho  rity  of  I^uisville  (as  icodiog  to  change  the  flow  of  iri 
and,  roiipliii^  this  fact  with  all  the  utherv,  I  am  satisfied  that  tberclaiiaiis«if 
Luiiiivillo  wr.h  New-Orleans — tbo  very  life  and  soal  of  Louisville  proaperity — are 
about  to  euirr  the  lists  with  the  reluliuuit  uf  Ciucioaiili  with  New^York,  onder  a 
bnrd"!!  t-i',n'VBleiit  to  *<>mo  mdlitju  of  dollan  a  year. 

'  r  roail  will  cuunoctLoaisvUlo  with  MoD]|ihis  (the  prai:iica1  head  of 
:  tho  Miseiwippi),  aiul  will  at  almost  all  timcacuuipcte  iuccrasfuUy 
M...I  a  u  >■  .'  ■U'^n  of  Gil)  luilcsHo  uiiscrably  iafurior  aa  that  of  the  Ohio.  By  mak- 
in:;  M' ii]|>liin  tx  ruling  point  lur  tho  freigtitJ  of  steamboats,  those  fralghta(is4u4 
are  m>tr  laid  '<n  lo  cover  (\e  disaiutntagfi  and  dangers  nf  all  tKe  upper  rsecfi 
will,  for  tho  diitaiico  bctuveeu  Memphis  unJ  New-Urleans.fuU  ulleaAt  GO  percent. 
If  a  boBi  ean  work  on  Lake  Krie  ftir  onc--fifih  of  th"  freights  (barged  on  Weaieni 
rivers — laid  on  so  ua  to  cover  tht<  d!in;^r:t  uml  iinpedioienis  of  tht'  wurit  action! 
—ft  boat  can  cenainly  work  fwr  <jiif--hali' those  r.itc9  beiweoii  Mt?mphii  aud  New- 
Orleans.     This  fact  will  hare  tl^  effuctof  tcduciug  tuvtgatluu  betWL^eu  LooisWUa 
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nd  New-Orleans  eome  400  miles;  and  the  road  suggested  will,  when  woilEed, 
in  conjiiDcIion  with  the  superior  class  of  boats  to  which  it  will  give  rise,  place 
Lonisrille,  in  point  of  time,  within  abou^three  days  of  New-Orleans.* 


M.  B.  H. 


a.— GEoaaiA  ra-il-eoad  movements. 


Total  eamiugs  of  the  Central  Railroad  and  Banking  Cnmpany,  Georgia,  prior 
and  since  1839,  $753,383  28;  total  expenditure,  $637,847  23.  Bmplus  added 
to  reserved  fund,  $115,536  05,  making  that  fund  now  $186,880  73.  Etesources  and 
property  of  the  company,  $4,047,695  29  ;  liabilities,  $3,860,814  46.  Dividend 
annnglRst  year  8  per  cent.,  with  prospect  of  increasing  business  from  the  Mil- 
ledgeville  and  Gordon,  and  Milledgevillo  and  Eatontou  roads,  tho  Soath  Western, 
Ibe  Mttscogee,  and  Waynesboro'  ruud,  which  connect  with  it. 

The  following  table  will  show  a  comp^irison  of  the  various  branches  of  boai- 
neas  for  the  year  juft  closed,  with  the  previoos  one : 

1849.  1850. 

Up  freight,  throngh 167.721  49 204,947  89 

way. 39.774  37 55,160  75 

Down  Fr't.  through 304,572  83 252,154  57 

way 66,003  32 70,577  95 

Up  pas'ge,  through 22,345  66 28.935  44 

way 13.753  28 18,13129 

DowD  pas.  thmugh 21,611   L> 22,225  34 

".  way 12.85175 16,911   18 

IhS.Mail 19,750  00 19  200  00 

Total  earnings $668,383  91 $688,245  41 

Baloa  cotton,  through 1^.334 136.050  1 

way 39,391 39,981 

Total  balea  cotton 203,725 176,031 

Whole  nnmber  of  passengers  transported  over  the  road  the  past  year  is 
33,216. 

The  current  expenses  of  the  road  during  the  year,  are  exhibited  under  their 
appropriate  headis,  as  follows  : 

Muatenancaof  way $131,246  54 

'•  machinery  and  motive  power 115721  72 

"  cars 29,583  12 

Transportation  expenses 93,909  17 

locidemal  expenses 3,429^  14 

Total $362,889  69 

South  Wettem  Rtdl-Toad. — The  people  in  tho  Southwest  will  donbiless  be  gra- 
tiBed  to  learn  that  the  work  on  the  above  road  is  rapidly  progressing  to  comple- 
tioo.  The  grading  is  nearly  finished — about  two-thirds  of  the  superstructure 
bis  been  placed  upon  tho  track,  and  the  work  of  laying  the  iron  is  now  being 
prsssed  with  all  posi>iblo  dispatch.  The  iron  fur  tho  entire  road  to  Oglethorpe  is 
at  the  depot  in  this  city.     Several  miles  of  it  h-.:s  been  pinced  upon  tLe  track,  and 

*  We  leara,  from  andoubted  authority,  that  botwecn  30  nod  40,000  bale*  of  cotloa  rsiMd  in 
iki  "TeoaeMCfl  Valley,"  iu  Nortti  Alabania,  will  bo  ihippod  up  tbe  TeDuewoo  rirer  this  mumi 
ta CbtttaDoogB,  KoA  thenca  to  Charleiton. 

HflW-Orleaiuloies  all  this  cotton,  and  with  it  an  item  or  about  $50,000  which  ha*  liflmoTore 
IMS  iato  tb«  packets  of  her  merchaats. 

Thia  diremoa  of  a  part  of  tbs  trado  of  the  far-famed  Teoneiiefl  Valley,  b&>  been  cauwd  bj 
Iha  lata  opeaiog  up  of  a  contiouou*  liuo  of  a  railway  from  Chattaaooga  to  Chnrlaatoo,  and  bf 
Iha  Hoacle  SbMh  obilructioo  to  Qavigalioit  in  tb<>  Tennessee  river.  Let  New-Orleant,  howevar* 
Md  Ifair-OrleBiu  merchaats,  aubicribo  tiboratly  for  stock,  in  the  Meraphia  and  Cbarleatoa  Kail* 
raad,  (aa  they  will  aoon  hare  an  opportunity  of  doiuK)  thereby  raaterially  aidia;  to  puah  on  that 
gnat  work  to  ao  aarly  completion,  and  they  will  soon  find  this  tame  trade  returning  to  then  with 
•  two-fold  incraaae.  The  Uemphia  and  Charleston  Uoad  will  drain  every  acre  of  the  Taniieaaaa 
TaHay,  and  the  snperior  fkcilitiea  of  getting  to  market  by  that  road  and  by  way  of  HampUa  to 
thflCraacaat  City,  will  be  too  obviou*  to  be  overlooked. — Exdtmng*. 
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an  engine  isnnw  Aa\r  Rmplo^etl  in  cnnvoyiti^  it  nlnng  ttio  line.  The  briJgoa  ar« 
OTftriy  ci>nip1<'-t'>(1>  am)  ih>4(]epou  aud  water  siauaa*  ou  o  part  of  the  roula  »n  in 
a  (in'-  nioto  n(  ftirwanincu. 

Wu  uodoritnod  t)]:ii  it  is  the  inteutioa  of  thrne  bnWng  cbarf;e  of  tht!  work  to 
opeu  tbo  road  to  Furl  Valley  by  lh»  first  of  Jou«,  and  to  Uglatborpo  early  in  Jaly. 

3._KBP<Tt;CKY  ROADS. 

About  $  I. '300.000  nf  thf  MiiTsville  RulroiKl  Stock  Appears  to  be  plodgml,  wad 
caiteru  cupit^listft  have  oHefcii  to  prndt*  anit  briilao  the  wbnlt>  work,  and  toka 
oiM-lotu-ib  iu  atock.     Tbo  wtiole  cust  u(  road  h  L*«timaied  at  $1,600,000. 

i^VIRGINLA  RAIL-ROADS. 

The  Bfr»rla  being  nuulo  on  tbo  Virginia  ami  Tennesaoe  Rail-road,  it  It  tfaousht, 
will  brtii^  private  fiubft<;nptioii4  up  to  $'.t'iO.O(iO.  which  wilt  ontltic  the  cnmpany 
to  91,Ml>.0il0  fmin  ibe  Stuto  Treasury  in  sttiuk.  The  toii^th  r)f  line,  and er  con- 
tract, ia  itevuuty-one  uiilea,  which  mny  bo  completed  to  a  yntr.  Contracla  bavo 
boan  madrtij  do  the  iroo  wnrkaaoi  voualntct  itia  li>co)0'^tivoii  by  Virgiois  work- 
ahopa,  wliieh  take  out  a  part  ill  itock.  Length  of  road  fran  Lynchbarg  to  Tan* 
uoaaoe  line,  207  miles. 

5.— ALABAMA,  TENNESSUB,  AND  SELMA  ROADS. 

The  (^rtrand  waa  broken  on  the  Sctnin  road,  35tb  Docrrnbor.  Oibor  coatnrtor  a 
will  foon  befiin  looporate,  A  locoinoiivo.  a  teiidfr,  ibirleen  frei;:bt  cars,  and  a 
passuuger  car.  have  nrrired  rurihe  CbattDnnn^aiuibt-tiad.  Tbo  preliiuiuary  sur* 
rovM  lor  the  Meniphis  arid  ObnrlestoQ  rnil-road  aiYncaily  completed,  and  ibe 
vnrioiis  routin  Burveyed  bavo  proved  more  favorable  than  wo*  anticipnteiJ  after 
the  lir«t  recoiiuuiviMuco  madoby  the  (.'Djrioopra.  A  inoctiii^  of  the  dircf^tora  nraa 
to  b«ve  taken  plm^o  in  Juuuury,  tu  decide  upon  the  matt  eligible  ruuta  for  the 
road  :  ihn  limo  ond  ptnco  for*  ibo  mo»-tiu^  w!ll  b«i  advniti^iiid  jti  dit**  titne. 

V  K-  St'^ptii'iiHoii.  I'ri'iidt'nt  of  tlio  CUivtntin'^en  mad.  writod  lo  til*'  Matof  of 
Cbsrle^ion— "  TUoL'ity  uf  L'jiii<ville.  Kentucky,  ii  alxtul  to  »iil»dct'ibi»  n  oiilliun  of 
dollars  townnls  knildiuf;  a  railmad  u>  N^bville,  tn  that  Chnrlenton  will  have 
re<ich'--d,  in  tbi<«  way,  tba  Oi»if>,  for  Uio  Am^ill  oniluy  of  half  a  milliim  bejnnil  hnr 
Owu  Stale  borders,  for  which  she  «rua  nnce  williu?  to  npoiid  iDilltoiii.  Tbey  have 
takou  814^.00(1  to«trnrd«  makiriF;  our  in<lcprndont  rond  rroni  Miiticbc^stcr  (o  Hnnta- 
vitle,  Alabama.  All  tbiapi  are  toailiuj;;  to  thia  point  ia  good  MimrsT,  ibat  iba 
prodnr!!''  of  tUiA  rich  porliuu  or  the  Misftitnippi  valley  may  reach  Obarlfttoo,  with 
the  confident  brtiol'  Llial  she  wilt  prepare  lor  its  din*ct  shipmant  to  Enrnpe." 

The  Chiitlaantigii  Hail-nuid  will  bo  ready  to  ihu  Tciinuioee  as  aoon  a*  the  iraok 
rmcbc*  lUitrivor  li-inn  Nutlivillt' ;  it  will  lako  Iwn  y.-iir*  to  reacfa  that  point  with 
(he  imii.  Tb«  r^pHirn  and  bridgpa'nn  iho  TBnnp**eo  river  will  I"*  r*?!tdy  at  tba 
iamo  lime.  You  wilt  ihun  rrrt^ive  thn  entire  rond,  vi^. :  one  hnfdreil  tmd  fifty* 
one  mid  i^ifibt  miti'ii  of  bniiicb  In  Kli^lhYvilli?.  from  Nnxdvillo  lo  CbiitUino'j^a.  m 
ondcr  lh(!  I'ld  cinlraol  yon  wore  to  nbtiiin  hut  the  fimt  -ID  miles  from  iho  Tonnoa- 
§e^  river  To  Nashville,  and  at  n  Mvinjr  of  |3(lU,(f00 — the  firil  forty  tnib'ii  it  will  ba 
rvtn'.'inbi!rcd.  includtd  the  tnuiicl.  Alt  t)ie  contrtirts  are  iu  ciwxl  hnndv^ia  to  tbo 
riybl  of  way,  it  h  geuem'lv  vielded  laneciwrt  ouloft4'n,nnil  fcRqitHntty  piv«>noitt 
of  ibo  be»t  niid  inoiii  valno'ile  IbikIs — die  whole  of  the  payments  f.r  aiich  H^ht. 
ihiiA  fu).  do  not  exceed  two  buudred  dollars.  Depot  gniomla  have  alto  beeo  gireu 
along  the  route 

e.— KORTn  CAIIOLINA  RAfL  R0A08. 

n^Jmifigton  ftnil  Mih^hftfrr  li-til  ttoaJ. — O-n.  HnflleeViidilreM  to  the  mem^ 
of  llie  [■•■:'iti;iMin'  rinil  oliitTt..  ill  ihf!  Goinnion*  lUU,  iu  favor  of  ibi-  Wilmitig 
ailil  Minvb'--''    -  '■■'••  f      ',  ■  'i    I  f        .l.-nt,  giive  univoi  -   '  -    '' 

H«*  ♦•a'-rit,»ll  ,■  . '_!nc.<linpi,  wbifb  I  d, 

deoirt.^l   wuK     I  ■  ■  II  ,1, 1  now  ll-'il  up  nt  !■  ;lje 

wao>  orOie  troiiAportatioii  lo  tnnrket.  ami  ibntvnd  ^luiied.  there  wasuodinibt  tiut 
llwl  Nort>i  0<indiu«  wtiiiM  p'ap  'ill  tho  Hdvai|l/i^>»i  wliicli  iiiiint  neoRM.-irilr  ac'T'io 
from  hoviii:?  vi  heivy  nn  nin'xiol  uf  foi-ni'.Mi  orl  'lomoaticprotiuo*  [wtiifwl  intn  the 
port  of  Wiltniugtuit,  uver  iind  above  its  presHol  irude.     Gen.  I},  showed   concts. 


> 


f,  thilt  whUo  thii  rottd  could  not,  by  any  poMibility,  inflict  any  iiynry  npoo 
ma«  nccffHflrily  Iio  productive  of  much  beiiL-fil,  bv  euhnnciog  the  vnlue  of 
^■tllc  work»  alreiidy  built  and  in  {frogrms,  and  also  by  tlio  iiicreo»oti  value,  both 
io  price  and  producttv«.'ues«.  of  the  lai>ds  is  tbo  fM>unttc«  through  which  it  will 
pu>  on  this  ndo  the  hue.  JJis  rptnnrks  w«re  oil  biunl  upon  calculmioDi.  niod« 
■ppireiitly  with  |:reot  care  sikI  accuracy,  and  m  the  imjircMiye  languBga  of  ligurc*, 
appealed  Atrongly  uud  conviuciugly  tu  Ihc  minds  of  hu  audience. 

7.— VtRQINtA  tUIL-BOADS. 

l^t  portion  of  tho  Ricbmnnd  and  Danville  Railroad  to  the  Chesterfield  OfMil 
Mioei,  hw  been  complftei).  It  wna  expected  the  rood  would  boctimpleled  to  the 
Appomattox  H>'er  bv  tht8  time,  but  th<.i  company  has  been  diiiappoiiittfd  in  this, 
by  the  fnilun;  to  irrc'ive  thy  intii  ordered  fnim  England  •ex'emi  nrnniho  apn.  This, 
however,  will  aoou  itnive,  ood  tbe  work  oflaytng  the  saperatructuro  will  he  im* 
tnediotely  comoienced. 

The  progrcM  of  tho  road  has  been  much  delayed  by  the  want  of  punctuality 
among  the  itockhuldera  iu  paying  their  auestuenta. 

Thoro  remains  yet  tu  be  rat'^cd  by  iudivitlual  Huliacriplirm,  tbe  sum  of  about 
seventy-eight  thousnnil  dnilnrs,  to  c'>mplete  the  private  cApital  of  tht«  eompany, 
which,  wiin  the  additioiiiil  ntTKnuu  of  ono  hundred  snd  fifieen,  dependent  tbere- 
oufrom  the  ttate,  would  give  u»  tho  enm  of  near  two  hundred  thousand.  The 
gtiamutced  bonds  of  litis  company,  under  tbe  act  of  the  last  Le^iitlature,  will  nro> 
aire  a  snlficieut  quantity  of  heavy  rail  to  reach  some  seventy  miles,  and  tbe  iroa 
•od  timber  already  purchased  and  paid  fur,  will  reach  Danville.  Tho  money  to 
be  sabaoribed,  therefore,  i«  priiiuipallv  for  gnidtiig  the  road. 

The  report  of  the  cnnipanv  fnvunt  the  loratinn  uf  lb»  rand  as  far  north  as  the 
hlereata  of  iho  work  will  allow,  with  a  view  of  seruring  its  ronneclion  with  tbf* 
Tirgioia  aod  Tennettsee  Rait-n»u)  nt  Lynchburg,  and  also  recuinmcudB  an  extensioS 
of  the  road  into  Nurtb  Carolina  so  as  to  comiect  it  with  tbe  Central  road  of  that 

SUICL 

The  James  Rirer  and  Knnawha  Company  has  during  the  Inst  fiscHl  year  paid 
the  Ur^e  ciud  of  $€4,503  fur  tutercst  on  guaranteed  bootu  issued  lor  tbr  construc- 
tion of  luproi'emuutj  which  are  yet  unmiiihed,  attd  of  course  yiL-Jd  un  revenue. 
This  sum  will  be  necewarily  increased  when  llicNie  improvements  nball  hsve  beeti 
eumpleted.oud  their  whole  cost  expt-ndfd.  But  then  they  will  begiu  to  be  pro- 
ductive; and  tbiTec:in  be  little  duubt  that  tboir  aggregate  effect  will  be  to  fiirtiish 
tbemeansdf  paying  at  least  the  interest  upon  their  cngt.  Tho  dock  cnnnectinn, 
besides  briugin^  the  dock  inln  nctive  use,  will  tend  grently  to  increase  the  inunago 
tnd  lulls  of  the  wlioti;  line  by  renimingan  onerous  tax  upon  tronftjxfriuiinn.  Tbe 
Sooth  Side  and  Kivanon  couuetilions  will  materially  wtdtfD  the  area  fn<m  which 
(becaual  will  dtiiw  ti»  trade;  and  the  nivoniie  iiupr(»vement,  especially,  must 
throw  opoo  it  nearly  all  the  bosinosa  of  tho  Albemarle. 

8.— LOinaiANA  RAILROAD  MOVKMENTS. 

Aiti^aifoM  Ruil-rottd,  Loiti*iaua,—Thc  pinntcrs  uf  the  Attakapns  re^onof  Lonti- 
u  are  earnest  in  their  ndvocacy  of  the  work,  which,  as  we  UDderstund  it,  in- 
tlvea  but  21   miles  of  ruibruod,  luut  a  cgk)  |t>f  fJOO.QOO.     It  would  strike  the 

S pi  about  I'laijueniincs,  and  couuecl  the  thriving  Attakapascouutiy  witli 
eaoM.  by  napt'Ltly,  sole  and  vcrini)nii<.al  travel.      In  the  saving  uf  Ireights 
e,  it  is  fiuppofled  the  plnntera  would  gain  $50  to  $75,000  on  their  Migur  and 
ksaea.  In  say  nothing  of  the  importince  of  being  able  at  all  times  to  reach 
ifkct.  a  privilrpo  ihcy  do  not  now  ciyoy.    The  result  is,  that  NVw-Orloum  k>iei 
ch  of  ihetr.-iJe  ot  Mt.  Mary's,  which  fiodsajkhipping  iK>rt  at  Friuiklin,  ludotir 
Lizeos  should  eitend  u  liearty  oo.openiti«)n< 

iur<:'ganl  in  tbo  preAeut  nnue of  reaching  Atl.-dtapas,  nothing  in  the  world  coald 

!  mon»  *'  irks'>mo  and  dtsagreoible,"  as  our  own  exporieuce  teacbea.     We  rccol- 

t  being  over  three  days  tin  a  steamer,  working  our  way  through  the  wood, 

hmg  nwuy  mnsqnitoes,  watching  illigatun,  etc.,  or  lietl  up  to  stiino  laudiug 

I  fm  m  acvre  nf  hours  to  receivo  on  buurd  n  freight   of  Bu;:ur  and  uiulasscfc 

"*      iMter  Dbftoctea  bo  npnosed  to  travel  7     Wo  wnnt  to  know  more  of  our 

of  Bt.  Mary '•" they  oave  a  beautilul  and  fi-ilile  cruntry,  whith,  like 
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Arsby  tUo  bleit.  makas  "  old  oceui  BiziUe"  with  the  p«rfaiii«s  of  tier  fnrits  aa^ 
flitwrrft,  and  iliey  have  lummer  ratreaU  b^'  the  tea  »tioro  wliicli  we  would  Hbaro 
with  them  nndtii^oy  whoa  tho  "Fiery  Cmss"  »  in  the  upridiuu. 

A  writer  ia  thu  Plnuter'a  Banner  tbiu  tpoulu— It  it  welt  kuown  tbtl  the  aea 
roal«  is  ledkius,  ctrcuitoua  and  dangi-mo*— 40  tnticli  f  that  few  or  ao  paaseogen 
Tenturo  that  way ;  freights,  too,  are  bi^h.  The  TUqaemine  route  is  equally  cir< 
caitoufl  Qitd  dtiDfieruus,  aud  ia  itupi^dud  frocn  fuur  to  six  months  id  the  year.  Tbir 
bed  of  Dayou  I'lti(]uemirie,  at  tls  (iittliifl  frum  the  Miwissippi,  luu  been  ktiosro  to 
be  dry  from  AusuMto  nb«)[ittho  iHt  of  March-  The  oointuuniciition  by  Itutroate 
now  18  by  a  tedtouft  nioamboHt  iiavigiidviD  part  of  ihu  way,  at  higb  rates,  with  a 
portAf^e  ol'  uiuo  miles  over  a  bad  road,  with  indifiereiit  coavoyaooe,  ot  hii;h  rates, 
with  vtrxatioas  delays  aud  expenses  from  tho  be^niog  to  the  end  of  the  jotiruey  ; 
whiUt  by  thu  projooted  raiUruod  mentioDed  aboTe,  paaseagei-s  wou'il  travel  to  ood 
from  Now-Orteana  iu  lets  than  bolf  the  time  and  axpeuso,  and  wiili  more  ceriatuty ; 
freights,  t«jo,  could  ba  carried  cheaper  during  tho  seaaou  of  low  witter,  and  pro- 
bably equally  low  during  high  water,  with  more  oolarity,  leariog  a  bandsomo 
profit  to  the  road. 

TehnanUpce  Rail-road  and  a  Line  of  Rail'road,  eie.,fpntKCfion  i*fa■e<^»»  Stw- 
Vork  and  California. — The  company,  which  was  projected  in  New-Orleans  to 
construct  a  nutrooil  acnuH  the  Isthmos  of  Tehaa>ii«>pec.  have  iJidpatched  thither 
acnrpiiof  engiaeera,  ood  applied  a  mgolir  sleamahip  m  rim  from  New-Orleao*. 
Althoif^h  it  u  an  eaterpriae  m  which  the  city  should  feel  a  doop  intcrtwt,  it  is  yet 
one  thai  belongs  to  the  nation  at  large.  The  capiLiliitA  of  New>Orleaiis  shoald 
not  consider  it  so  peculiarly  their  own  work,  so  a^  la  Inviah  their  exclasive  meaoa 
upon  it.  There  are  other  routes,  more  immediately  home,  which  afaould  baro 
at  least  equal  favor. 

A  writer  in  thu  Washington  Ropiihlic,  ahowa  that,  by  mean«of  the  road,  and 
the  gruat  pnblic  works  nnw  Btrcichine  soul  li- west  ward  from  New-York,  thai  city 
may  ho  connected  with  St  Fraaciico  by  aroate  whicli  shall  be  15U0  miles  ihorlM' 
tha'o  tho  prcaent.  witliuut  the  dangers  of  ibo  sun*.     For  example— 

From  New-York  lo  Richmond,  m  Vir^iuiu,  the  lines  of  trarel  nro  aompleta. 
From  Eichmoud,  tho  "  Qichmood  and  Danville  rail*road"  la  nnder  rontraoi  for 
ninety  miles,  requiring  a  short  branch  to  coonaot  it  with  the  "  VirL'iuia  and  Tca- 
iieH«e  raiUrood"  at  Lynchburg.  There  are  two  propositions  to  make  ibis  branch ; 
ita  coofttmciiDu  may  be  confidently  relied  on.  Tho  next  section  of  the  South- 
westom  National  rail-mad  ts  "  the  Virginia  and  Tenot^Hee  nul-raod  ;"  it  com- 
mence* at  Lynchburg  sod  terminates  t.t  the  Tennessee  line.  It  will  b/>  two  hitn- 
drad  and  ten  miles  in  Irnfrth.  This  company  ha<i  been  or;.'anizod  with  uu  iudivH 
dual  Bubscription  of  87C)6,ODO,  a  State  sabscription  of  fOOO.OOO,  aud  au  encage* 
meot  on  thu  part  of  the  Stuto  fur  a  pari-pauu  tuhac  iiitiun  tn  ihe  fidl  amauut  of 
the  capital  stock.  Of  tiiia  nmd  abuitt  niziy  miles  will  be  in  use  within  the  next 
year;  eighty  mileamore  will  bo  lot  in  Nuremher;  and  its  friends  are  con6dent 
that  they  can  command  tho  nmouot  neccRSBry  foriiacompletiao.  The  next  soc* 
tion  is  tno  *'Bnst  Teonesseo  ami  Virgini-i  raif-rnnd,"  extending  from  tho  Virginia 
line  lo  Knoxrille,  adiatanct*  ofoue  hiimlrrd  and  twenty  mile*.  TbU  oompany  is 
organized  with  a  subsoHpttou  uf  ahL>ut  $7U0,O[>0  :  tho  surveys  uf  locatioo  bavo 
been  rondo,  and  a  port  of  ilin  work  will  be.  wo  undcrsiJiod,  uuuer  cuotract  withta  a 
short  time.  The  next  seotioa,  from  Knoxviltotu  Cli^itiauooi^a,  in  Tenne«aee,alboat 
one  biiQdrcd  and  twenty  miles  in  IcDgtb,  wilt  bti  in  operation  within  a  lew 
months.  From  this  poiut  there  will  bo  two  modes  of  cunneclion  with  Now- 
Orleans — The  one  by  tho  "  Memphis  and  Clinrleston  railroaiJ."  which  will  ba 
about  itirct-'hundrecf  and  twenty  miles  from  Chartaaooga  ioMHutp)ii»,iiuJ  thence 
by  tlio  Mi^ffliMippi  to  Ncw'Orlcans.  This  rail-rjad  h  organized  with  a  subscrip- 
tioD  of  Sli^JOOiOUO.  Thegnrreys  of  location  ore  ^oiog  00,  the  importance  of  tb« 
work  and  the  onthiisinum  of  its  frieoda  will  ecMire  iia  cumpleiion.  Fmm  Chatta- 
nooga there  will  be  another  coanezion  wiih  NcW'Ork'atu  via  the  rail-road  to  Selnia. 
on  the  Alabama  river,  tind  theocc  to  Mobile.  Such  U  the  deacrlpiion  of  the  seve- 
ral sections  composing  this  impailaot  lineorroil-ruad.  There  iirc  other  lines  of  im- 
provomcDt  which  wil  I  also  compete  for  the  transportation  between  tlie  great  com- 
mercul  cilicsof  New>Yortc  and  NewOrleana.  Aasuroin|c,tlieti,thiit  ihiA  Suuibwestecn 
National  rail-road  will  be  cumplotod  aa  soon  aa  the  rvtUrood  ocroai  the  Isthmus  of 
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T«houit«pee.  tec  n»  campara  tho  UmD  and  diitanoea  from  Now-Tork  to  Ban  Fno- 
ci«co  by  mia  ruul«  with  liiat  by  way  of  tho  Uthmas  of  Panama  : 

Trom  New-York  to  San  E-Vancisco,  via  Panama 6,550 25 

From  New- York  lo  810  Fraacuco,  via  TebuaQlcpoc.vir. : 

From  N«w-YorktD  Mi-rnpliis 1,250 

MempbU  to  Ncw-Orleiuifi,  viatbe  Miiwmppi 803   ' 

New-UrleaoB  to  San  Ffnucifco. 3,S50 

5.9i2 22 


DEPAimilLNT  OP  MANUFACTURES  AND  MINES. 

^-llANUFACTUaF-3  AND  MININO  IN  VIRGINIA  AND  MAIIYLAND. 

It  A  oonventioo,  represonriug  the  nianufucniring  aod  miniog  intenutA  of  Virgioia, 
ast  at  Riobmood.  filajor  A.  8.  Wooldridsc,  of  ChcKterfietd,  preddiMl.  Ai  tho 
ncand  day'*  aesaioa  of  tho  ooDveatino,  resolutions  were  adapted,  dwiiinng  tbat 
in  order  to  give  prosperily  to  tbe  miniDg  and  manafuctaring  iaterosts  of  the  cotm- 
^,  Dotbing  more  is  nccosury  tban  >jcli  moderate  and  stable  diNrimioation  io 
the  iiapusittoQ  of  dutiei.  as  will  enable  thu  domestlo  produou  ftuHy  to  compete 
with  the  furcigu  nroducU  of  lika  kind  iu  our  own  markclA ;  and  that  tbe  presaat 
ajuem  of  duties  ruila  tu  sccomulisb  the  objocta  indicated  in  scvenU  rc?|tccta,  par- 
ticularly io  leaving  iho  domestic  products  of  coal  aud  inm  eaaential  la  our  natural 
asconLy  Slid  dt'fsoce,  rpquiring  hpQvy  outljiys,  and  uttMliog  tbo  utmost  pntctical 
atabitity,  tu  dopeitd  ou  tho  ft-icluations  of  Baropeon  trade- 

A  cuumittee  on  cotton  and  wouleu  maitniactares  wax  appoioied,  and  made  as 
lijfale  report,  from  wbicb  wo  uke  tbo  following : 

As  for  as  voar  commiLice  are  uifortaed.  there  are  in  the  state  of  Virginia  twontv 
KQpanie0,  locorporatcd  and  privately  engaged  in  tbe  mauuiiiciuro  of  cotton,  with 
*tt  >ggrcg>t«  oapitai  of  $1,300,000.  VVbea  iu  full  operation,  those  coropaniea  em- 
ploy aboat  54,000  spiDdJoa,  pnNlucitig  geuemlly  coan'u  yarns,  and  oold  ns  sach,  or 
ouoverted  into  shirtings,  sbenlingA,  bikI  oaaabargg.  It  is  not  known  to  the  oom- 
nitiee  tlint  tbem  is  a  single  factory  deaigntN)  for  the  prodnrtiou  of  yarasofa 
higbor  Dumber  liion  20.  For  many  months  pott  ibeao  have  nut  bcon  in  full 
oporation;  at  prpf^i'nt,  iibnut  7,000  spindles  nru  moning  3  4  limo:  8,000  Apindles 
1-9  time;  abont  3t>,000  apiudles  at  full  tiini}.  at  3-4  wnges  to  tbe  operatives  ;  6,000 
^■~^dl«  stopped,  and  tho  remainder  of  ibo  64,000  spindles  believed  to  bo  either 
kiogfbort-ijuie.orarecutirclyidle.  Fromthe  facts  gBihcre<l  by  the  oommitte*. 
ey  are  of  opinion  that  tbe  jirniicut  prodacti'm  ia  about  one-bnlf  tbe  capacity  of 
Ifau  min«,  and  that  tbo  entire  cnpiial  iuvfsted  in  cotton  mtlU  Iu  Virginia  will  be 
kunil  tu  have  paid  no  prolit  to  tbe  aiocUhuldcra  or  proprieiurs  fur  thu  years  11140 
and  1850 — the  vary  few  milln  which  have  pnid  small  dividends  tn  the  early  part 
of  tbe  year  IB4D,willbo  much  more  thnn  bahnict'd  by  the  line*  of  others — there  can 
be  no  donbt  that  large  looses  have  occruod  upon  tbo  ontiro  capital  invested  id 
ootion  maiuifociuring  in  tbb  state. 
In  Maryland,  your  conaraittee  find  thesiite  of  things,  if  poisible,  worse  ibnn 
I  our  own  state;  und  your  conimiltoo  submit  in  evidence  a  synopsis  of  thn  fMCto- 
I  in  tbat  slate,  which  will  ahuw  a  veiy  large  proportion  either  entirely  idle,  o> 
rkin^  utinrt-ltnte. 

Whofo  Tinmber  of  cotton  fitctoriea...--- 28 
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The  total  production  lesb  than  half  the  oipocity  of  the  mills. 

WnoLKN  paptokif:!!  i:v  H4B\'Xl.Hn. 
Franklin  mills  at  work.     Culverton  mill  working  half-time. 
In   Virginia,   10   woolen  factories,  rnutiing  30  sots  of  machinery-     Capital. 
875.000.  ^ 

r    Ytmr  cnintnittee  are  not  prepared  to  atate.  with  accnmcy.  whit  proportion  of 
Am  90  sets  are  idle,  bat  they  know  all  are  not  at  work,  nail  they  feci  as«iired  tha 
1  »f  tbe  current  year  will  fmd  tbuir  coudiiioa  worse  than  at  tbe  beginning  of  h. 


Tho  commitlae  dq  minuig  ud  maDafactaret  in  gaaenJ,  reported  ftmoag  other 
tbiiigv,  DS  f-illowB; 

Tliftt  their  atiQiitioii  hnd  been  drawn  to  many  articles  of  latorett  ami  valoe, 
■omo  uf  ibem  verif  impurtunl  iu  their  cxioat  and  choractor,  and  suceplible  of 
being  made  largely  }]ri>[Iacttvo  In  the  wealth  of  the  cnanlry. 

Thi  urtlt'-ln  of  «alt  is  one  nf  i))«ae.  There  u  aovr  mauufaclnred  unnoally  in  the 
coaiiiy  of  Kauawhs  alono  uhoui  three  millions  biuht'lt.  whit:b  fiiwii  a  market  in 
tlie  weHtem  nnd  sooth -weiti^rn  •lalet,  producing  at  the  average  price  upward  of 
$900,000  per  anoiim,  and  reqairiog  in  its  maiiarjicniro  four  or  five  tnilliooa  of 
bushels  of  coal,  and  the  lobor  of  tkot  tess  than  fihecu  huodrcd  persons,  and  for 
packing  the  aaioo,  450.000  barrels,  at  a  cost  of  abuui  $I1j.OOO.  In  addition  lo 
which,  may  be  added  the  cost  of  tranapoitatioa,  say  IIOO.OOO,  nod  the  eiuploj- 
meot  of  a  laree  number  of  boat-ioen,  and  workmen  la  tlio  fuuudneF>,  copper 
worki,  Ac.,  which  supply  the  worka  with  machinenr.aod  other  articles  incident 
tn  the  producliou  of  salt.  Iu  the  counties  of  Washington  and  Smrth,  there  are 
DOW  butweuu  Llireo  and  four  hundred  ilioosand  bushels  of  salt  annually  produced, 
and  the  qiimitity  niny  be  iucreased  to  nn  unlimited  oztr^rit,  am]  al  a  cost  not  ex- 
ceeding 13  to  1 5  cents  per  linsbel.  Lead  also  exists,  and  haa  been  mined  to  aome 
exiBOt  in  tho  county  nf  W>-ihe,  hut  the  nrodoctinn  ia  new  oonfioed  to  the  wania 
of  ihe  immediate  uoigbborbond.  hot  could  bo  increased  to  an  indefinile  extent. 

Copper  ores  are  alao  found  in  aeveral  counties,  nnd  mny  bcreafWr.  by  the  en- 
eoaragemont  of  tho  copper  monafactoriea  ut  the  country  furnishing  a  market  for 
Ibem.  become  a  source  of  much  wealth,  beside  addiug  tmmeusely  to  the  consump- 
liou  of  our  cool. 

There  are  various  other  branches  nf  mnnnfaclura  that  have  been  seriuuslr  iii< 
jured  under  the  tariS'pf  1816 — separately,  nut  of  such  importance  aa  those  ariiclea 
which  lisvi*  been  more  prominently  brought  Liefura  the  notice  uf  the  couvmitJan, 
but  iu  the  aggregate  of  malarial  importance  tn  the  industry  of  the  cnontry,  among 
which,  wo  name  alum,  copperas,  epsom  salts,  chrome  ye[l»w,  bichroniult  and 
pru^aiute  of  potash,  blue  vitriol,  white  lead,  and  rarioui  other  obemical  prepara- 
tions, aIm,  glass  and  linseed  oil.  A  email  addition  to  the  present  rates  of  dnty 
would  establish  the  manofactare  of  tbeae  various  articles. 

Another  commiiioe,  oppoioted^to  ioqturo  into  and  report  the  oooditiou  of  tbe 
coal  and  iron  trades,  reported  that  tbe  oondiUon  of  tlie  ooal  and  iron  trade  U  de- 
preu<.'d  and  diicoumging.  The  present  capacity  of  tho  moaotoin  iron  works  sear 
ibe  JameA  [liver,  now  esiublirhed.  is  equal  totheprodaclionof  at  least  ^^.OOti  tan* 
of  pig  iron  annually — theirpriMluctiouthepreaeutyeardDeADot  exceed  9,000  tons. 

Tiie  r>iniinitl<?o  remark,  thnt  it  is  n  matter oTnoL  less  toortiGcatiun  tfaan  astonish- 
ment, that  Virginia,  with  an  ares  of  coal  measures,  covering  not  less  than  31,000 
Snare  miles,  very  muchof  which  lies  on,  or  near  navigable  waters,  nnd  is  capable 
yiddiag  nil  the  varieties  of  British  coal  and  of  equal  quality,  should  be  renuced 
lo  the  actual  produciionof  Icm  than  SOO.OOO  tons,  of  the  value  of  $650  000;  white 
Great  Dritaiu,  with  Utile  more  than  half  the  eictont  of  ooal  tneosurca,  prodnoes 
annually  37 .000.000  luus,  of  about  the  value  of  $37)000,000  at  the  mines,  and  $80,- 
000.000  at  the  markets  of  sale. 

9-MANUFACTURB8  IN  GEOEOIA. 

The  AlbRuy  (Ga.)  Patriot  sives  the  following  description  of  tbe  fiiotoriaa  in 
the  city  uf  Culumbua,  in  tliat  Statv: — 

The*  CiiwL'in  Fnlls  Mnnof'tcinring  Company's  ett&Tiltsbment  ocoopins  ■  largo 
brick  building,  containing  2,5(X).inin<1te«.  which  make  from  1,400  to  1.800  pnanos 
of  thread  pornlay  ;  -11  InnuiD.  nrnkihg  1,800  yards  nf  heavy  oanaburgs  prr  day  ; 
24  cnttnn  cirds.  three  wool  curds,  and  one  wool  jack.  They  also  manuiactnre  a 
conftideruble  quantity  of  linseye.  which  ore  more  pmfitahto  iban  ostuburcs  and 
ysrus.  They  employ  from  1 15  to  liiO  buyi  and  girls,  fruuj  twelve  years  old  up- 
wards. Average  waucs:  superinteudcnt  $1,000  per  annum;  overseers  $30  li> 
$60  per  month;  weavers  (15;  carders  $8;  spinners  $7  50.  Power:  one  of 
Rich's  c-ontre  vent  wheels,  live  feet  diameter,  capoblo  of  carrying  u  mtwli  aoro 
machinery.     Pmfila  on  investnKiit  10  to  15  percent. 

Near  this  esialiliBlimetit  i«  Cartor's  factory — a  Urge  brick  bailding,  six  atoric* 
kigb;  t^st,  $10,300;  privile;;o,  3,000;  calculated  for  2U0  l'>oms  and  10,000  spin- 
dles; estimated  valoe,  when  complolad,  $100,000;  will  employ  fmm  BOO  lo 
1,000  bands. 
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Not  for  from  thit  biiildint;  i*  thf*  Hnwnrd  MiiinifHOiuring  CumpiiDy't  eitablish- 

(iieat.     Th'-' buildin?  ia  gI'  bnck.  5f)  liy  l^rj  f-^l.  nix  f*1nrii'Ji.      It  cuntaiiu  S.OOO 

piiidleo.  103  I'.Him*.  -10  mure  t<j  bo  ndileiJ.     KoiirD  co6t  $100. QQ().    Tlicy  maiia- 

Ktare  I5.O00  ysnls  of  c«ttou  oMinbtir-f.  «heft'm^<i,  and  thirtinpi  per  week,  mid 

[400  to  509  putiniU  threud;  empluy  ino  bnod*.  frniu  twaUo  Vtran  r>ld  iipwurda, 

DB-llitnl  of  whom  are  innlc-H ;  wajjes  Imin  1*3  tu  75  ueulti  |>er  day  Tor  romniin 

un^»;  aiKiaUiit*  91  tot  I  -'> :  over^'erft  rritm  t2  lo  $'2  50:  «npi:nalifni1eni  $&00 

•r  year.     CoasaraptiFiU,  l,2fH)  lmlc»  tiitloiL    Pnsi  profit*,  under  some  dilHcuItitfo, 

ate  vxrird   from  $34  In  fill!)  pwr  dav  ;  [■HtimStcd   future  pritfit>  2(1  pep  c^nl.  oD 

DTntm)*nL     There  is  itn  exleimivo  iniidiioealiup  c(iLiiect«i  wilh  lbi»  mBonfar- 

Dry.    WoeuminrU  antne  balei  of  clcit]i  mu-lt:  by  ibis  esiablieliuteuf.  and  fuuod 

[  of  a  very  iiipertor  qiiatitV'     The  hitmlR,  itinle  ninl    fctnnlv.  had  s  cenpral  up- 

earance  nf  cleKnliiteo,  health  and  mnteuimcut.    Thn  propriptnrB  ot  iho  inana* 

etories  hiiva  made  arcuAgcmriiu  for  preacliiiig.  tJaodny  acbooU,  and  daify  free 

chool,  fir  the  op^alWea  and  thwcr  tamiltCB. 

We  oc:Lt  viiitcd  Wint(?r'ii  Pahice  Milln.     TtitA  i*  a  Inrgo  brick  ediflcp.  of  dx 

IWoriec,  occupied  bv  a  innchiiie  ttiup,  four  nitiH  u(  mill  etoDes — iwu  for  \vl\eut  sod 

nwp  fur  corn — witb  all  tbu  ncct-BMry  flouring  nppDruh(«,  mpnhlt*  of  ttiroiug  out 

ffoni  00  lo  100  h«rrul«  of  fli»ur  [Msr  dny.     The  rutire  n'it  wti»  i^tatnj  lo  \,o  mitsi 

IAO.OOO.    Ttti  thoiuand  busbcli  of  wLfat  liud  recuatly  been  ptirchatod  lu  Ballv 

li>n*,  and  wai  beios  maile  iuto  flnur  al  ttii«  will. 

7f'>iu- this  ««tabliiintn^ut  is  onu  which  ix  riglilly  tentiod    "  Vurietr   Work»"— 
■MrinL'  lumber,  planing,  miking  tulu.  piiila,  bi^-aii'Hila,  windnw  blind*.  Aa^hes, 
(Jfcc..  hTI  bv  mnrhrnRry  n^aplod  to  thfuj  (lurpojiH*.     This  is  doublttfw  one  nf  the 
ll^oat  p^lfiL1bl(^  i*Atj)ht>F-bmeDtn  in  Colnmbtis. 

Thc^e  eevural  ctinbii^bmcnm  nro  ^ittrnlfd  on  the  Eaitt  Imnk  nf  the  river,  eod 

'  propclit.>d  by  w^itrr,  I^Vlmi  rniut  the  grfnt  cuirtuit  wbicbliii*  Iwt-u  couslructcd 

fof  •tout*,  tu  rcci'ive  and  rctaiu  ibt?  walcr  of  the  Chuttabuucbeu  river  at  u  miffi* 

cnl  eK'TAtion  to  hffutti  the  uvcerwry  power.    Tbt  iivud  of  wnler  ibiiK  furuicbed 

I  from  1 0  la  [  4  feet    Thin  conduit  is  calculnted  for  Mapplying  the  power  of  maoy 

•Lhemunnfactoriea. 

Thtre  are  two  iron  fmindnes  in  Colambnit.  which  tnm  'lat  a  tsr^e  nmoantof 

[9a*ti:igi  nuil  niiichiiierv  for  mtlU,  airamimnts.  Jkc.     They  umpl'iy  n  steam  Miinjine, 

The  Ciiy  iMillA.  in  the  upper  pirt  ol'  CoUimbuH.  ia  a  lar^'u  vruud  Hinjciura,  oo- 

liod  by  four  aeta  of  miU-atonea— two  for  flour  atid  two  fur  corn— and  exteoaivD 

rioK  wocka. 

Ou  tbo  riifor.  above  the  eify,  are  «?veral  e8trtM!>bni'*iiI^,  which  wo  had  not  tli« 

ilcaaure  of  viiitiag;  nmoiis    thrtii   ihi*  nii::k  UI'viid    Pipt^r  IMunitfiicturing  Coni- 

uiy.     Capital  employed,  f  10  000,  to  he   iucreaaed  tii  $4->,01K),  lu  complete  the 

tacbinery.     Thev  now   iniii>uf»ciiire    1.00(1  lt>«.     Cojtt  uf  raya  itiid   other  mott-- 

lU  from  1  to  3  j  cimtfl  per  lb.     IVjc*!  of  paper,  frum  1 0  to   t'.' j  conu  per  pnnnd. 

npluy  7  RirU,  2  h-iy*.  13  men.  and  I  t«ira*ti.'r.     Wages:  girl*  $S  iiernioDlh ; 

'eutau$!On;  taochiiiiit  SCO;  two  operaiivaa  $40  each.     Main  building.  75  by 

M,  three  Atorie«.  h'.>*i<Ic.4  Hninhins  rooni,  wurehonse.  &c. 

All  cn»cs  where  we  havu  glvto'tbu  wagca,  tba  partiei  employed  board  uad 

thcuuelro*. 

3.— COTTON  MILLS  OP  NBW-ENQLAND. 

The  Cillowinx  relurua,  based  pn''tly  ou  llm  nlHoial  ceuaui,  ahow  the  oumher  of 
Dilli  and  «pi[idlei  in  each  New<Biiglaml  ■tiile  tuiag  cotton  wholly,  leaving  nut  all 
'  thoae  engaged  in  the  maiiufiKtiirn  of  wariia  fir  aatiaelK,  merino  ibirbi,  raouaao- 
t  do  Uiuea,  and  shawta  of  mixed  materiaU,  uf  which    it  tbrma  s  coropouent 


KtLU,   anilDLBS  AND   LOOIM   111  VgW-EHaL4lft). 

HiDb  Looat.  ^  aplaJlai. 

1B50. 

Maine 15 3,439 lia,MO 

New-Ha»p«biT« 40 12,463 440.401 

MaaMcliuKtU 165 33,6S5 1,288,091 

Vcnnool 12 Mi 31,736 

HKode  Mam) 16C 27,23.1 G94,ia«.. 

CcNaectieBL 100 6.«M 908,919.. 
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Thivtbovn  a  very  ooutidenblB  iocraaeieof  prodacltoD,  boiog  nearlj  oioety  per 
oent.  in  the  nnmhrror<tpin(lles.  So  rapid  n  iirodiictionoryarni  iu  one  txctinn  of 
ifae  country  could  not  Iiiit  avfcW  boyoud  iho  iiicron«nl  tnnwrnipttop  of  ilio  coutilry, 
■od  in«oiii«  degreo  pmdace  that  uocMMty  for  "  holding  up."  whiob  has  becuni« 
M>  obvioQa. 

4^TI!K  MINEHAL  WEALTH  OP  AllKANSAS. 

ArkaoMi  ii  ft  bonlor  «taLe,  cuuiequcntlv  nittgh  aud  uoooulh.  It  is  fomewfaai 
more  wi  than  there  i«  any  rpn^uti  it  ^tintild  tte,  for  tlierf  liiu  w>t  hven  th.it  advuic^- 
isont  in  the  ^rml  rncn  <.'f  '  <  wliiLh  uli  ihtt  Woaleru  SutoA  aro  takiog  ft 

port,  which  ohnulJ  have  <i  her.     The  fnuU  ii  in  tite  cbaracter  of  her 

pnpalQtiuD,  which,  we  apiirt'iimi.  mvu  not  ynt  becntne  cnnsciotiBof  iho  sdvaota- 
gcB  Ihey  poiw^M,  nor  ore  they  yot  im  b^ed  with  «  Bufficient  d<?greo  uf  I'iiher  iiitell  »- 
gouc<>  orontf^rpriso  to  appr«ciatn  their  bleasinp*.  or  to  convert  ihcro  tn  any  practi- 
cal iM*.  Tho  evil  will,  howovcr,  iu  timo  pn>dacc  ti»  owrii  rcniody,  and  we  shall 
w^Q  seo  Arkaoiiu  in  ihn  position  to  which  the  )■  euUtled  by  tho  great  natural  re- 
airarcca  »ho  hui  wiihiu  hcrfc-lf,  nllhouirh  yd  unrevcated. 

There  an.*  truiIilicinH  ufnld  dale  in  reference  tn  tlia  nitDeral  wealth  of  Arkansas. 
Ezcunious  were  mode  iu  the  curly  Bi-'tiluineiii  of  thid  country,  by  tbo  Froaoh  and 
8paiiiard)i,  in  warch  of  tbo  [ir»:tuiis  laeluls,  and  tliL*  hi*torr  of  the  timei  oay*.  that 
theoe  adventiirona  tre»i>are>vel(ers  wf^ro  fi:icreosfrt1  in  diftcavennK  Quid,  silver, 
leml,  and  pn-ciouit  ptonru.  By  wny  of  corroboniiinn  of  ihew  trudiiioDal  alati^ 
nicnfii,  the  country  in  certain  locnHlIcs  l>eunicoDvianiDg  evidence  of  the  preaence. 
at  aoms  early  pcn<^d,  of  these  cr.Iit-hanterft.  for  dnnbilcM  nothing  Iom  tbao  gokl 
waa  at  that  ttnii*  iho  ohjvft  uf  tb»-ir  cr-nrch.  Ttio  mios  n(  fiimarw.  the  fragnionta 
of  cmciblcn,  and  the  naiiicron*  "  dig^na  "  in  Bpot5.  are  all  imlinimtoWo  mpmoriaU 
of  these  cxpediliiinii.  Oe  this,  however,  ai  it  may,  recent  explomtioas  have  fur^ 
Di*hed  ihe  most  rcltLiUo  evirleiio?  of  the  iiioxbniiatiblumuioral  weolth  of  Arksiioaa. 
We  have  CimviTsed  with  a  veiy  inle)Iig>vit  geulleuton  who  hifttraverWHl  n  portion 
of  the  Biato.  and  hla  ruifro)i-i)(ri'.iMiis  a.^ti^fy  us.  that  in  at  Icoftl  tho  two  itnportaot 
ftrtictca  uf  cunl  uiid  lend.  Arl;iiiiA:i*  will  hf,  in  the  cuiir«e  of  time,  ovou  with  tbe 
atatoa  oflV'unaylvaiiin  and  Mi"«''iiri  log-ther. 

Tho  dlicovery  of  a  vnlnnWe  nluiraptvr  <.f  lejd  oro  ia  of  receat  dale.  Thit  mitie- 
ral  itt  wlifll  U  turmed  nrwi-titirHr-iai  Iwsd  m-e,  fmin  tho  great  amniint  of  ntlvar  it 
coiittiiria.  It  ia  only  two  vt>ar»  linct--,  that  a  vein  ou  th*  l-inda  owned  by  tho  South- 
WeiTnni  and  ArkiuiM^  Mining  C'vnpniiy  wa*  dijcovorcd,  wh'ch  yielded,  after  a 
f«w  weeks' cniiln  liibor.  nbuut  Hlty  lliiiiuatid  pounds  of  ore.  Wo  leuru  from  aa 
authtfnlio  xniirc.  tint  this  siiceeM  gave  an  increased  iiupeltis  tn  tlio  vnterpriae; 
atid  iu  thpfitll  of  ihn  samcyuar.  tho  unmnioih  vein,  upon  whii^h  ibu  compnuy  ara 
now  Working,  wosopcTiou.  With  ouly  fmir  bands,  there  wern  ravied,  in  foor 
moiilhfl,  from  ihl;*  dr>|iri»it,  abniit  fnur  hurxlruil  t)it>ti»nud  pound!*  uf  on;  !  crowaUtg 
the  oxertioiiJ  of  llii?  few  rndividrtnU  enqn^cil  in  ihi-i  nndertakin:;,  wit>i  a  ineaaare 
uf  a'jccrni  rarely  eiittnlli*d  in  thi^  hifiiory  of  lend-tniniiig  in  ihc  United  Stalra.  la 
adtlitiiHi  to  ihin  u'liKitiit,  large  (iiiitn;iTieii  hive  be«n  mt»cd  from  a  number  of  ahafia 
raidt  iicnr  whTo  the  mammoth  vr<\n  wuii  HrAC  i>trift>k. 

Twoorihrep  Urgp  shipments  of  thiaort)  liavobean  moflo  to  Liverpool,  Kngland. 
Of  ilicao  fthipmcnts,  n  lot  of  nhont  one  hnmlrcd  too*  aolJ  at  prices  raiisiiiie  fnim 
Xlf)to£>.M  per  ton.  Leiul  mode  from  the  ore  at  the  mioea.  bniugbt  £37  lOiper 
i>u).  Thi;-«p  mtca  are  about  Ireblo  (bo  vohw  of  any  other  lead  ore  fi>und  iu  tho 
Uiiitod  Stntea. 

Th«  aaioiy  vt  thu  Rr«t  ihipinant  of  oro  to  Liverpool  wns  ds  f  Hows  :— 

'*  The  pi^  le^d  pi-odiio'<a  one  bun Jred  and  twelve  luneea  silver  lo  Ihe  foa  of 
Icarl. 

"  Lot  ore  3  tnna  4  cwt.  oontairu  77  prr  cu  XcnA,  which  prnduees  54  ox  ailiror  to 

tho  lull  of  Irnd. 

"  t.nt  urn  1!  tons  17  OWL  oontaina  73  per  at  lend,  which  pmdncas  44  os.  atlTar  to 
the  Ion  of  lead." 

The  fniloMin;!  i»  ih"  result  of  aeveral  ttnaya made  at  Now-Orlvana.  by  W.  P* 
Hort,  of  the  V.  8.  Mint : 

N".  I.  Leail  ore  (rjul^-na  «nlphnret  rd"  1f>ail),  reffcmlilin:;  that  ftKind  io  ftoch 
alnindance  id  lllitiolik — Irod  K.'i  prr  Cftit ;  «t1rrr  30ox.  in  the  tun. 

No.  S.  Arj('-ntif.*i-oiw  losul  ure  ( V(!iiy  diff'^^ront IVom  the  fjrni'n'),  lc^70  per  ot.; 
ailvorl50n/   in  ibn  Inn. 

No.  3.  Argeotifvroua  lead  ore ;  Irnil  70  per  cent. ;  lilver  300  us.  Id  llio  tun. 
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■TKAM-OAB  VACTOBT — OBABLKITON.  MT 

No.  4.  Zinc  ore— sulphuret  of  kieic,  free  from  metallic  alloys,  and  therefore  rery 
▼alaable — yields  from  40  to  45  peret,  of  metal. 

Asaays  have  been  maAe  of  ibeores  of  these  miaes  by  celebrated  scieotilic  men 
in  various  parts  of  the  Uoion.  They  all  agree  in  prononnciiig  this  mineral  to  be 
the  richest  argentiferous  ore  ever  found  in  tne  Union ;  and  some  of  their  tests  show 
fix  per  cent,  of  silver  in  many  specimens. 

These  several  mines,  together  with  a  large  quantity  of  mineral  lands  in  various 
■actions  of  the  state,  are  now  the  property  of  the  South- Western  and  Arkansas 
Hiuiog  Company,  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  in  1849,  with  a  most  liberal  and 
advantageous  charter.  Of  tho  successful  results  of  this  enterprise  there  can  be  no 
doabi,  and  the  following  anticipations,  which  we  take  from  an  article  in  the  Ar- 
kansas Slate  Democrat,  are  in  moderation  and  within  (he  scope  of  realization. 
The  E^tor,  alluding  to  the  progress  made  by  the  above-mentioued  Company  in 
mining,  says,  "  We  have  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  soccess  of  this  enterprise. 
It  will  not  only  prove  a  source  of  immense  wealth  to  the  Company,  but  it  mnst 
eiert  a  very  beneficial  infiuence  upon  the  prospects  of  our  state.  We  have  an 
■bnndance  of  mineral  localities  withmour  territory;  and  we  only  need  one  practi- 
cal illoittration  of  the  profits  of  mining,  to  give  an  impetus  to  the  enterpt  ise  ol  onr 
people  in  every  portion  of  the  state.  We  predict  that  not  many  years  will  pass 
by  before  the  annual  shipments  of  minerals  from  nnr  state  will  press  hard  upon 
me  amount  of  our  agricultural  exports."— iV.  O.  JtuUelm. 

5— SODTHERN  PRODUCTS  TO  THE  GREGAT  LONDON  FAIE. 

Oor  neighbor,  Sooth  Carolina,  has  been  very  active  in  her  contributions  to  tbii 
Ur ;  but  as  far  as  Louisiana  is  concerned,  with  all  her  talk,  she  will  scarcely  have 
exhibited  a  stick  of  sugar-cane,  or  a  cottun  stalk.  One  of  her  citizens,  however, 
will  atteud — Lucias  Duncan.  £sc[. 

Dp  to  the  4th  inst.,  the  fullowms;  articles  from  Sonth  Carolina  bad  been  re- 
oaived  and  approved  by  the  Central  Committee  at  Washington,  for  exhibilioa  at 
tha  great  London  Fair: 

1.  W.  Seabrook,  Sea  Island  cotton. 

S.  J.  R.  Tones,  Upland  cotton. 

8.  J.  V.  Jones,     do.        do. 

4,  Wade  Hampton,  do. 

5.  W.  W.  McLeod.  Sea  Island  cotttm. 
8-  B.  T.  Heriot,  cleau  rice.     - 

7.  J.  J.  Waul,  slieaf  rice. 

8.  V.  D.  V.  Jamieson,  spirits  turpentine. 

9.  J.  Artman.  one  phtBton  carriage. 

10.  Chos.  B.  Capera,  cj'press  canoe. 

11.  Oranitpvilte  Factory,  shirting  and  drilling. 
IS.  Charleston  Factory,  shirtings  atid  sheetitigs. 

13.  Eugene  B.  Bell,  palmetto,  uak,  cedar,  and  poplar  wo«)ds. 

14.  John  B.  De  Sanfoure,  sweet  gum  wood. 

15.  South  Camlina  Hail-ro&d  Company,  one  circular  table. 

16.  Mary  H.  Meltichamp,  one  basket. 

6.-STEAM-CAR  FACTORY.— CHARLESTON. 

A  large  number  nfihe  new  and  elegant  cars  which  hnve  been  lately  placed  oa 
ttie  South  Carolina  Rail.Road,  are  frnni  tho  extensive  maiiufactJtry  of  our  fellow 
citizen,  Mr.  Geo.  S.  Hackek.  in  Kiii}:-9trect,  nearly  o)>posite  the  Upper  Guard 
House.  The  promptness  a>id  energy  wiih  which  the  site  of  this  now  lively  and 
thrinng  scene  of  busy  life  hum  been,  within  a  year  past,  metamorphosed  from  its 
Ibrmer  rugged,  dil!ipi<lated  aspect,  speak  volumes  for  the  prospects  of  an  enter- 
prise begun  under  such  unpromising  auspices,  und  already  carried  out  beyond 
the  expectations  nf  even  its  well  wiHhers. 

The  factory  nnder  nniice  is,  in  all  respects,  a  complote  and  comprehensive  ea- 
tablishment.  Evcrvthing  is  done  by  the  aid  of  machinery,  anil  principally  by 
native  workmen.  The  lumber  is  obtained  from  iho  vicinity  of  Edisto,  brought  to 
ihe  yard  in  its  rough  state,  and  thero  passed  llirmipb  evei-y  singe  of  preparation 
fir  use.  Three  ti»  five  freiplit  cnrs  nre  sometimes  lunied  out  in  a  day,  making  an 
average  of  hIxiui  one  pt^r  day.  Constant  employment  is  given  to  about  Ibrt^ 
hands.  Mr.  Hackeh  is  n^'ent  for  the  new  Indin  Rubber  Car  Springs,  and  u 
bringing  them  into  gradual  use  u[xm  our  roads, — Covner. 
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OALLSKT  OP  INDUSTRT  AND  BITTSKPRTSS. 


GALLERY  OP  INDUSTRY  AND  ENTERPRISE. 


WILLIAM  GREGG,  or  South  CAaouivA. 


WITH    A    POKTRAIT. 


No.  3. 


••  Thia  ooly  grant  me,  that  my  meant  may  lie 
Too  low  for  envy,  for  eoatempt  too  bun. 

*  «  *  * 

Tbas  woald  I  double  iny  life's  fiidine  space, 
For  be  that  runs  it  well,  twice  runs  bis  race. — Cowley. 


TflCHK  IB  a  natoral  propensity  in  mankind 
to  feel  a  greater  degree  of  interest  in  the  bi- 
ography of  illustrious  statesmen  and  heroes, 
who  by  their  political  knowledge  or  hero- 
ism have  cuntribnted  largely  to  their  coun- 
try's gloiy,  than  that  of  individuals  who, 
with  humbler  pretensions,  have  pointed  out 
to  their  conntryracn  those  means  by  which 
labor  con  be  honorably  and  profitably  em- 
ployed, and  those  sources  of  industry  and  en- 
terprise by  which  the  humble  can  find  the 
means  of  profitable  employment,  by  which 
capita)  may  be  safely  invested,  and  the  re- 
sources of  B  country  at  the  some  time  greatly 
augmented. 

We  propose  to  give  n  brief  sketch  of  the 
incidents  in  the  life  of  an  individual  who, 
although  not  the  earliest  manufacturer  of 
cotton  cloth  in  Carolina,  was  the  first  in  our 
estimation  who,  by  his  sound  judgment  and 
knowledge  of  machinerj-,  deroonstralcd,  to 
the  conviction  of  the  inhabitants,  that  our 
southern  states  were  as  well  adapted  to  the 
manafactare  of  colton  as  the  most  favored 
coontries  either  in  Europe  or  Amcrico. 

William  Gregg  was  born  in  Mononga- 
la  conniy,  in  Virginia,  in  Febtuarj-,  1800. 
His  ancestors  were  Quakers,  residing  at 
Wilmington,  in  Delaware.  Ilia  faliier,  du 
ring  the  Revolutionary  War,  took  up  arms 
in  behalf  of  bis  native  country,  and  was 
among  the  troops  who  fouglit  in  defence  of 
Charleston.  Here  he  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  British,  at  the  surrender  of  ilie  city. 
Whilst  on  the  Eoad  to  Ninety-Pix,  with 
other  prisoners,  he  n>anag«d  to  make  his  es- 
cape in  one  of  our  swamps,  and  found  bis 
way  back  to  bis  native  state.    There  he  mar- 


ried, and  returned  to  South  CarcJins.  ««d 
settled  in  Kewberry  District  He  seba** 
quendy  removed  to  Monongala,  in  Virgiua, 
^here  the  subject  of  our  present  meiBoir 
was  bom.  At  the  age  of  four  years,  bis  ni^ 
ther  died,  which  caused  the  separmtiaaof 
the  family.  He  was  now  placed  with  an  oa- 
cle,  Jacob  Gregg,  who  resided  at  Alexso- 
drio,  D.  C  He  was  a  watchmaker  fay 
trade,  by  which  means  he  had  accumulated 
a  large  fortune.  He  also  engaged  larg^ 
in  the  manufacture  of  spioiting  machinety. 
In  1810,  Jacob  Gregg  removed  to  Georps, 
taking  his  nephew  with  him.  Here  he  erect- 
ed one  of  the  first  cotton  factories  in  fb« 
South.  It  was  located  on  Little  River, 
(Whadey'a  Mills,)  midway  between  Monti- 
cello  and  Madison.  The  machinery  was 
principally  of  his  own  manufacture.  Dozing 
the  (""utiunance  of  the  war,  the  enterprise 
wns  Burcenaful,  and  the  return  of  peace 
brought  with  it  such  a  flood  of  foreign  goods 
into  the  country,  that  nearly  all  the  eattb- 
lishments  of  ihiB  kind  were  prostrated.  The 
depreciation  of  property  invested  in  mann- 
facturing  establishments,  mined  the  fortooe 
of  Jacob  Gregg,  and  be  placed  bis  oepbew 
William  with  one  of  hie  old  friends  in  Lex- 
ington, Kentucky,  to  learn  the  tnde  of  & 
watchmaker. 

William  Qre^  remained  in  Kentucky  ns- 
til  1821,  when  he  went  to  Petersburg,  to 
perfect  himself  in  his  profession.  In  18M, 
he  established  himself  in  business  in  Colom- 
bia, S.  C.  By  faithfulness  and  punctuoHtj 
in  bis  profesaion,he  gained  theconSdeDCOof 
the  community,  and  prospered  in  hisbosi- 
,  ness.    Much  of  a  man's  success  in  tife.  as 


OAiXcnr  or  indobtrt  asd  kutbrprisb. 
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llhe  pesreandliKjipiiirMfiriiui  l>omtr,    ili«  active  labor*   of    boainvM.     NatuntUj 

t  cm  his  cboicv  of  a  couipamon  id  life,  I  pcumavd  of  on  nctiri*  t«niprnini<*iit,  witb  « 

i  c^MCr  liim  ID  •olitudc,  to  fttrength^n  bin  '  mind  m  wbicb  koowlrdge  of  evttry  kind  it 


good  rcwlutiona,  uid  reader  bii  bome  tbe 
teat  of  ho«piulit>r'.  of  inoace»c«  aiu]  bliu. 
|]b  tbi*  »«l«ciion  Mr.  Gregg  wu  rimnenUy 
Ibrttinate,  haviaf  in  1399  narricd  Miu  Ma- 
rina JoneB,  of  Bd^fivld  District,  a  lady 
wbote  LDtelUcenoe,  aad  i^e  general  Bxcellra 


eoailj  acceMiSle.  bij  time  and  advanUges 
bavc  not  been  rafTcrcd  m  poM  onimpro»ed. 
He  i*,  in  eTcrj'  aeuie  of  the  word,  a  wl  f-ni«d« 
naut-  HevuugbtfuriniormadonfrotciBlJqnar- 
ten,  aoxl  intoiuTEljr  appliot)  it  tu  practiral 
(■arpoaea,  and  in  this  way  bai  laid  op  a  fund 


r  of  bcr  cbarACtcr,  nodcf  bcr  an  ornnnwnt    of  ucful  knowledge,  v bicb  be  bas,  from 
i  her  MX  sad  ■  blciaing  \o  ber  family.  time  to  tiuie.  «oDunusdeued  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Greg  coamenoed  bwuneoa  in  Colum-  His  essnyn  on  domuatic  induntry,  original] j 
Ifcria  with  a  limited  napttal,  which  bad  been  publiAbed  in  Charleston,  wern  re-publiibed 
Iftccuinnlotod  by  antiriDg  induBirr,  economy,  in  nearly  all  ihc  papen  of  Geor^«t  Alaba- 
\mBt\  an  EJuidooui  aticnlion  to  tbe  dutiea  of  I  ma,  and  otbcr  aouthem  kUlci.  T))ey&r«be- 
llllia  profi-Mton.     Not  warning  in  enterpnae,  ,  licvcd  to  have  bren  ibu  arifd'i  of  ibe  cxten- 


gradualljr  enlarged  bia  boBinrM.     Tbia 

[vu  »ooo  amended  to  to  extentivp  £un>- 

t  corrMpOndcncc  and  direct  trade.     To 

|*flaet  ihii.  be  viaited  Kaeland  and   Franco 

I  183-1  fur  the  parpow)  of  fonningthe  ncceft- 

ary  c<icin<^uonB 

Having  BtaaMcd  a  moderate  fortuoe,  and 

l^ing  ID  delicate  liealll),  bo  retired  from  bu- 

k  lineu,  beliwviug  iliat  b«  pnsseued  the  meanft 

laTpRiTidtn^  bia  ehildren  with  a  gnod  educa 

ItioB.  yee,  at  the  aatne  time,  doI  audi  a  Buper- 

bwdaace  w  would  load  then  to  believe 

Llhai  litey  w«r«  railed  abova  dependewte  or 

I  •elf-cien  ion,  which  in  *n  miLoy  inatanrea 

.  prove*  thn  ruin  of  the  •ona  of  the  weoltby* 

When  a  man  bos  acouiuulated  a  certatii 

Kt  of  wealth,  the  fartlier  acquiaitkm  U 

EMinparBlively  caay ;  Mr.  Gregg,  however, 

1^  But  po«M«B  that   love    of   money  that 

I  iodaoe  bin  to  avail  bim&elfof  ibete 

IsdviaUgM-     Tmiead  afboronucg  a  broker, 

Iw  a  nouajr-ehanger,  be  invrttrd   bis  m« ant 

t'lB  onmoetee  and  nrantifacturea. 

In  IF3T  be  puTchued  a  large  intcreat  in 
.  Ac  Vantfloae  Mantifaietunng  Cotopany.  in 
.  Cdfefield.  inieodinft  to  enter  extenaively  in- 
llO  iha  isanu fart u ring  of  roilnn,  but  iil-henltlt 
kyrcvantcd  him  from  purchaaiog  tliAi  eatab- 
f  HAment  when  the  Compnny  aobl  oaL 

Is  lS3iJ.  Mr.  OregfT  rctaovrd  lu   Charles- 

bb,  wlicro  1m  reiumed  his  former  btuiimtH 

r  ifttbtfim  of  Uayden,  Gregg  ft  Compaay, 

laeMaaoTB  to  the  old  home  of  Eyland,  Hay 

>4an  A.  Co.     It  ia  now  the  hoiue  <>f  Gn:g(>, 

UaydcD  &.  Co.,  ktmwn  io  tbe  South  as  ex- 

ttOBive  in^porting  Okerebaolai  ttte  term*  of 

CopartDvrahip  being  aucfa  an  to  cflbnl  the  ae- 

iiar  ^iBMf  of  thfl  boue  entire  leiivra  Cram 


•ivc  manafncturing  npcrjtion>  at  Augusta, 
the  Cbarlettofl  faetorj,  the  abondootrcnt  of 
(lie  rcatrittionii  on  aleam  in  Ciinrleaton.  tha 
erertuin  uf  tbe  GraniLeville  factory,  and  tm- 
meroUB  otbetn  in  Georgia,  tad  other  itlte* 
(Wrlber  to  the  aouifa- 

Preparatory  to  writing  tbece  eaaayi,  Mr. 
Grtggviwtjd  the  niaaafacturing  dUtricta  of 
the  Nortliern  Sintra.  Hia  notca  were  made 
wbiUt  aojaondng  among  the  cotlDn  apisDeri 
of  the  Honli.  There  i«  a  vein  of  practical 
good  aenae  running  through  llieae  eainya 
that  cannot  fail  to  carry  couvictluQ  to  every 
uoprejtidired  mind. 

'■  In  hid  preface  be  aaya,  "  Wo  all  Kdow 
what  the  maniifai'turicie  of  cotton  Iibb  done 
for  Grrnl  Bhuin.  It  ban  Riven  hr-r  an  in- 
(l(irfi(-c  which  make*  all  oilier  eutcalribou- 
rv  m  bur.  Wv  alait  knuw,  that  tbiB  branch 
of  manufncmrca  w«*  Uii*  fnun-loiion  oa 
whu^h  thnt  vbuI  ami  coniuiually  increaiifHt 
structure  Iibb  been  reared  in  New- England, 
which  haa  given  an  impetus  to  all  other  ape- 
ciea  nf  manuraciurcs.  iiifuiini;  a  spirit  of 
coterphao,  health.  otxI  vigor,  into  every  de- 
pnrtmt'tit  of  indnstrial  pumuit*.  I  have  al- 
waya  been  a  cloae  nbaervfr  of  ihin^,  but 
when  I  viaited  tlic  mtionuiiiMiua  dijiuicta  of 
Ccmocctirni,  MaeaiirhusctU>,  Vermont,  and 
New- Hampshire,  {for  it  is  poahing  iuelf  to 
the  very  inmrnita  of  the  mouniBina,)  I 
coold  not  hot  noiiDc,  with  larpriie,  the  effect 
whiih  this  branch  ormanufarturea  had  prw 
(luccd.  Wherever  it  find*  iu  war,  all  otlier 
brarichea  of  indaslrr  follow.  It  brioitB  into 
re'iuiaitioii  every  elemeiil  aronod  it,  piv.'s 
value  to  every  tpcciea  of  nrflpcrty.  and 
cniiRcaeoeh  and  evcinr  individuel  tocliuif  to 
his  little  doiiiaio  aa  the  future  home  of  faia 
irhilrlren,  and  rettiuf^  place  for  his  bot>ea; 
and  ilinoifh  it  bo  but  a  Imrren  rw-h,  he  placca 
a  value  on  it  acnrcelv  to  be  eadniated. 
Every  waler-fBll  is  bniiiRht  intn  uae  ;  every 
forest  tree  is  measure*!,  cvo  tn  iia  topmoat 
braaches,  (for  ooibinc  ia  )oat  id  ibatcovntry) 


eALUIRT  or  IVOTT8T&T  AND  XKTXRPBiaS. 
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•Aflr  (be  tniflk  bu  b«en  vroritcd  into  iMtnli 
Bnii  BbioglrB,  the  tojM  are  cut  into  IqUib. 
Co*n{»r»thu  »tiie  of  thinnwiih  ihaiofour 
aUle.  in  wbirb  n  luao  brMiaies  about  build- 
ing ft  eomrortable  dwelline-IiouM),  lemt  tlic 
■pirii  orpiniftnuion  >t>*[iriv(>  biui  of  iu  ami-  in 
wMcbtliC  cream  of  ita  vtt^la  Mil  is  b^rdly 
exbioaicrd,  before  Oio  owner  i>  ready  lo 
ibandon  it,  in  «eirch  of  n  connuy  alTarding 
new  ind  better  lands,— in  wbirli  noi  forent 
lumber  cutters  M\,  with  rutlilon  knod,  Uif 
finest  timber  tre^^t  (in  the  fnre  of  tJie  globe, 
•elec^n^  tlmso  pnni'Hia  vrlitrb  «re  the  moat 
easily  tamed  into  tu'-rcliaQtaLle  lumber,  end 
leaving  tbe  bBl&ni:e  to  rot  on  the  ground 
where  it  waa  cot.  in  wtiicb  to  aoon  aa  ibe 
be«l  timber  )a  eihamted,  a  waterfall,  wkicb 
would  be  wortb  tJioakUtda  of  doIUra  in  any 
other  counlrvi  ia  alimidinied  aa  wholly 
wortlileH.  and  ia  wliitrb  meu  loueaaing  the 
capital  of  tlie  coumry,  coiDplain  tliat  iL  will 
BM  7i«I<l  tbem  tlire«  per  ccbl" 

"When  I  law  bags  of  our  cotton  arrive  in 
Iboaa  moantainoua  auttrit-U,  wliicli  bail  beea 
packed  in  the  tntf^rior  nf  t^oiiili  ('.iri'Uiin,  arul 
wapmed  over  miserable  bad  rondt  (itiftume 
iutaaeeo  tnie  huitilred  milca)  lo  lloinbar^ 
or  Columbia;  tbence  iransponed  ooc  hon 
dred  and  thiitysiz  miles  bv  rftil-road  lo 
Cbarleaton,  where  it  is  told,  alter  bvin^  sub- 
miUed  to  the  charge*  of  droyaj^,  wLarfage, 
cuiamiaMoRt,  and  perbap*  ilortq*!?;  ibriice 
reah^ped  to  New- York  to  undergo  aimilar 
cbangea,  where  it  la  parcboied  br  one  of 
Oieae  Boamifactareni  and  aenin  re-anipped  to 
BartTonl,  awl  frum  the  liri  iinmed  place, 
makia^Bdaoin!roua  and  itil'Hi nit  pa«ui{^  tip 
ike  Cuiniecticat  Kivcr,  in  Iciiii)'?il,  and  a^ain 
banled  io  wanoa,  totoc  titiny  i>r  forty  miles, 
■rrer  mnantainoaa  roidt ;  ami  bitring  now 
nadwd  iu  BmI  dcdtinstioo,  {ai  double  iu 
ivi^fMl  cost.)  is  mDnufoctureol  into  roortc 
clout.  Qoingon-r  ibr^  ume  crnund  acntn, 
it  rrachrs  NflwYork,  wh«r«it  i»  re  s'liiiped 
to  CltarlcAtuD,  aivi  tiada  iln  way  back  agaic 
iatotbe  Interior  of  our  atata.  1  repeat,  wlicti 
I  Mw  Uteae  tUan,  and  knowing,  u  I  do,  ibe 
rttr%  retcTurccaaTSoatb  Carolina,  and  tbe  fa- 
cility with  wliirb  thin  cniJQD  r ould  be  turned 
into  riatli.  by  tb'^  labttr  around  us  vvliirb 
niii;ht  be  Bjijiliedtu  tl  vviUioot  detriment  to 
eiber  porsmta — coald  tt  b«  expected,  that  1 
wDtld  wr)i«  without  usingamog  U'nna  T'* 

W«  re  pabliibed  io  oorTnlmnes  last  year, 
Che  aiAJor  [Kirtioa  of  tKe  Taluable  cunya  of 
Mr.  Orrfrg.  upon  roiimi  iaanufa<:iiiro  at  tlie 
Sosth,  and  have  ainre  rrceivcd  liin  able  ad- 
dreaa  before  ibc  Si)ulh  Camlitm  Intlitute 
Cat  the  pruaio^a«r  arts,  tOL'cbunical  inge- 
snty  and  iadoatry,  which  we  hope  lo  pul>- 
bafa  before  t'>Ti2.  MrnTiwbiln  we  quote  the 
eiiatoy  pvagraph.  b  which  Mr.  Qngg  tookii 
inalb*  butre  of  Carolina. 

"And  her  proaperitr  will  be  hi  fall  tide 
avWo  «e  ahall  birarof  Inrre  faeiorie*  puttlog 
qpu  Ik*  SMt  to  be  filled  wiiJi  tlniuaDda  or 


power  looms  to  weave  op  onr  Eoothem  yam. 
Wbea  ibe  lire  stuck  and  hemp  baanof 
which  wc  n»ceiva  fmni  Koatucky  wt!]  be 
bmagbt  on  rail-ruail  cars,  Ii>  tetura  laden 
with  our  eoUon  flomeatics.  When  wc  shall 
see  a  brcc  portion  of  the  swompa  of  thiy 
Santce.  Pec  I)cc,  Wnwree,  Congaiee,  Edis- 
10,  SnTannali,  and  oilier  swamps,  bnnighc 
into  cultivation,  ihe  Aslily  and  Kdisip  cod- 
necipd  by  canal,  tbe  BttK'k  of  t)ie  Sanfea 
CbdoI  tvstorcil  to  its  original  value  bv  tbo 
transit  of  boata  loaded  with  grain  anabavt 
supplying  our  low  country  with  that  whldi 
We  areimportiiw&iHnatberSlatea.  Wbea 
oat  bilU  fiball  be  otrrered  with  groen  pa** 
luree  and  graiing  AoeJts  of  abeep,  and  wa 
aiinll  Iiiive  roil-roada  and  turnpikca  leading 
to  every  portiuti  of  tlie  atate.  Whdn  oar 
lumber  cutters  ibnll  bo  found  (u  be  en^niged 
io  producing  materials  rortbet-utulruclumar^ 
towns  and  vilhccsin  oar  own  state,— .Lhea 
will  the  tide  ot  our  prosperity  be  in  fuD 
iloori  t  we  will  ibeu  be  no  longer  under  the 
ncrrcjisitY  cif  lookiniT  for  relief  tlirou[;i»  limited 
;irodD<~tian  .  wo  will  bare  ceased  tu  Iw  under 
ibe  influence  of  the  flmttuationg  rl  the  Liver* 
pool  market  1  we  will  have  rid  nnrs^lves  of 
tbnt  pnsiuon  which  baa  made  us  of  recent 
days  a  foot  boll  to  be  kicked  abool  by  th« 
Manchester  Spitmer*  and  Liverpool  Cotton 
Brokers.  Onr  tub  wiU  ataad  on  iu  own 
bouom." 

In  1615.  appVtcBlinn  wsa  tnada  tu  the  L«<  , 
gtalatore  of  South  CaruUtiB,  for  a  rbanrr  <a  1 
incorporatiaa  of  Ihe^riniieviDe  Company. 
!  As  incotponttiona  were  at  that  tiice  unpopo^ 
!  lar  Id  the  itace,  it  was  doubtful  wbethor 
such  a  charter  cotild  be  obtained  oa  wonld 
be  a(xrptablo  to   the  itockhnldcra ;  tbea* 
douhts  tinliittetl  bis  anitioua  efTortir,  and  cau» 
«d  bim  to  publish  ibepampbWentitJed"  Ab.I 
intiuiry  into  tbo    e^^vediency   of  granting J| 
churteia  of  incorponuion  for  manafscturiiif  . 
piirpnsea  in  Boutb  Carolina,"  aifiiued,  **  ona 
•^fthe  peo|ile."    Ar^jpyoftbie  pamplilet woi. J 
lilaf^ed  into  tho  bauds  nf  each  member  of  tho 
LcgisIaLare,  and  we  have  no  doubt,  that  i 
WBs  fmoUy  iostromental  in  producing  ih«l 
great  chouge  in  public  scnliuicut  which  ba 
«inre  taken  plore.    The  Oraoiteville  ehaiw  I 
ttr,  wbi<-h  ia  a  very  liberal  one,  was  pasaedT 
by  a  large  mojority  of  both  houitia.    Tb«" 
aome  pamphlet  was  re-publistiedin  Georgia  J 
asd  was  laid  before  the  Legialsture  of  tht 
state,  and  do  dotibl  had  ita  elToct  in  produo*' 
ing  a  (avorable  view  of  this  snhjrct  in  thalfl 
slate. 

Immediately  onerobtaining  n  cbnner,  tfaa 
Qraeilerille  eatabtisbmcnt  wnji  cotrjneoced 
with  a  capital  of  4^00,000.    Mr.  Gregg  lookj 
the  entire  Mperriaion  of  the  work,  aod  d«> 
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votvd  threft  jreara  of  labonoua  &od  autdu- 
oiu  oucntiou  to  iu  eiwuoo  wtilraiit  toy 
chargB  to  the  ctntipanj  fur  hia  very  eflidcnl 
■erriceii.  Tt>e  work  ia  dow tcuinulctcili  anJ 
b«s  brrn  ffir  mido  dins  in  Ku(ire»«fi]l  apcni' 
tiou.  Thcr«  an*  9,000  apindles,  300  loomft, 
prxJuciiu;  12,0M  jarJ«  pet  <Iiiy  urdrillini[», 
fthfiptingii,  and  Klttrtin^  frjui  14  yarn.  Tbc 
cuAhlihlim^nt  giving  tuppiin  to  liOO  ponpip, 
who  foniif  rly  eujnycd  but  acanty  ni«<ana  of 
lircK'drinK  food  and  clo(hiii|{.  ukI  \t:n  for  edu- 
eatiiiit  thvir  cbUdren,  but  linvc  ttow  com- 
fortable licimca — llie  mffana  of  mnk^n^  an 
bdrneiLt  liviililionij^nf  edaciling  thrir  chil- 
dren fne  of  rxpenif,  anti  of  worahipiog  God 
in  the  churcbca  of  th9ireb4ic«. 


We  ra^ud  the  AiublialuzMm  at  Or«xill#> 

villo  as  a  model  factor?,  where  oraamem 
and  taate  are  combined,  where  the  Uboiv 
ut  the  opcralivca  arc  rcwanicJ,  wliilat  du« 
attcauon  ia  ]mul  to  their  comfarta,  ediicatici«, 
nn>i  iiinrals,  n>flcs?ttng  crvdW  on  the  ttiatiM- 
tioR,  and  ahovv  all,  on  it*  enterprising,  intet- 
lit^ul,  ami  benevi^mt  fuaodpr. 

Having  pabliehfid  m  oar  prcviiHU  vnlamea 
rcryfull  and  minute  tccoanta uf  the  pracdcal 
nperotioD  uiii  itnpTOvciucBta  at  Orwitte- 
viile,  we  cannot  bcUer  con<:)aHe  thia  bar- 
ripd  kkf.')rb  titan  l>y  pmu^nting  to  oar  read- 
era  a  view  of  one  of  thn  most  ihrivmg  maDO- 
faotunD{{  villngei  io  the  IJDioD.  and  ui>t«ien' 
ionably  the  first  ia  all  the  Soelk 
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].— lOtrTHKnM  WATXRI^O  rLACRS  AtlD 
aCBillCRT. 

DcKiKO  lait  sumntBT  we  apent  aerend 
moDiha  In  ihv  indiil|>rrH-eof  reiTeation  among 
thp  wr)U>rin(,'  plnrpfi  of  the  Bonlh,  and  nindr 
•omL'  light  akeiclira  for  onr  pages,  of  the  life 
and  irhe-L-r  which  prevailed  ainniig  tLem.  It 
is  our  intentioD  to  continuo  theae  "  ratnh- 
lings"  from  aeaaim  lo  seaion,  and  let  the 
publis  know  how  much  they  may  expert 
and  realise,  without  the  oonsectatiul  uainea 
of  Newport  and  San  lo^  We  also  beg  our 
(ncnds  to  funiith  aaakeii-hes  frum  their  own 
■xperienre  in  thrnc  niattcra,  and  they  ahiU 
diperfully  have  a  plaiw. 

8incn  the  laaL  si^as/in  cinaed,  we  under- 
■land  tlinl  i>t«  Mi»'iMi'\ppi  Sjirittg  and 
Cooper' t  Wtfl,  have  poMCil  into  ttv.vt  haodi«, 
and  that  greut  improvrnieata  hare  been 
■pinic^ily  undertaken.  Of  the  Arltiian 
Wtila  wo  hare  beard  untliisg.  Thvra  ore 
other  wntrrin-;  pWea  in  the  iotenor  of  Mia- 
aiaaipjji,  of  which  a  re(M>r;  ia  deairalde. 

In  ihi?  anuih  western  Bloiestbe  folhwing 
plaeei  of  rovirr,  in  adilitioa  lo  the  above,  «mv 
cur  tn  na  at  thia  mniiieni — DrenH/ai'$  Ijirk 
miA  Hatrodihtrg.  Kentucky;  Hardfn't 
SprtHigt.  Tettnr-ii.ce ;  //,,/  Syrin.^'M,  Arkan- 
sas-, lHailen't  i^pri»f[t,  Alabama.  Ac.  On 
the  Oiilf  CoQM,  we  have  £-af  Uland^B-fy 
of  St.  Laiti*,  Pan  Chr'Mum,  BiioKt,P*t§- 
ea([vuJA,  Pvint  CUar,  A.t. 


m 


Wc  are  really  desirooa  of  pablishing  « 
complete  lial  of  all  tbo  places  of  a  auuiUr 
charsrivr,  in  any  of  llie  aoaitiem  nr  aoutb- 
we*tem  oiatea;  and  in  addilioa  to  Lblo.  will 
tnten  in  our  advertinng  dapartmeM  tlw 
cards  of  each  of  ihniOf  with  wood  etigrnv- 
tnga  where  (l4>sin<d,  if  no  itutructed  by  liie 
pmprirtors.  As  our  work  bas  onw  a  eiTcq- 
Intinn  irnmecacly  lar|^  than  any  other  n 
the  9outh,  niid  exTonda  ihrv^uqboiit  tU  Um 
itales  int'liicted,  it  muil  prr»enl  a  beu«c 
mode  of  adverlising  than  the  ioeal  papeni 
and  ctniBideriitg  the  eDorrrmna  expeitao  and 
Intmr  we  are  pnt  to.  It  fa  but  natural  to  da- 
sire  an  enlargement  uf  ita  rrvmnrt.  Cob- 
■idcnng  the  post  too,  we  ahaJ)  hardly  b«  ae- 
ciued  of  any  am'tiiff  to  gu'ui. 

On  the  table  before  na  la  iW  Sdotlhen 
Uuanerly  HfTicw,  in  whi<:h  is  an  inlenal- 
inj  paper  from  the  pro  of  the  ctiior.  de- 
scriptive oflbe  st'euer}'  end  «uuiii]ri  reaocia 
of  tlie  statea  of  Virginia.  North  aud  Soalh 
Carolina,  and  Georgia,  fniin  which  wc  laak* 
Mime  exlracta,  omiiiuig  mnarka  upou  Salli- 
Van's  Island,  aa  we  have  tti  our  January 
nnmlier  diaeuased  llial  "happy  lata"  tB 
full. 

But  bcfora  proeveding  ftiitWr,  Ui  oa 
(jnote  approvingly  the  ccnnael  whlrh  Ur 
HuiiRi*  adminiaien  to  (be  "ottne  lunls"  ef 
our  **  Southern  f^aratogaa,"  and  expraM  iha 
hope  ihey   will   need  i»oiM  other  mimaat 
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tinn.  If  ihej  wnold  Kfona  our  "dutniil 
ITi»«r'  prupPHftiliei  tlioy  miut  prcaeni  aafli- 
tUKOl  imlureineiiui  cl  home-  Bacon  nn>l 
p*Wi»  littif  cookoil,  iximed  brosd  «r»d  ven- 
enUe  buurr.  coffee  and  t(!a  wliicli  hare  ■ 
MMtek  ufeai-h  utlii-r,  Imi  a  ^iitttr  aiiia<:k  of 
•imek«  and  hot  witer,  will  not  do.  Wf  have 
•a  abuiklairt  proviiiciti  t.-nvinlrjr — nrr  uut  ig- 
iKinuit  ttf  culin%rjr  ret|uinut)«nt*^~ltBvi<  thcr 
wiMtrvwithiil  tn  }ivf)  w^ll,  (wr  moan  (b^ 
Sotiilicm  p^'^plp,)  and  filctu^  Gfd  iaieru]  ti> 
live  well  wtitlc  life  altall  laat,  lot  mine  boil 
4aak  aad  aci  aa  ha  pleaara.     . 

HiitTSTo  "mnk  Mo«r." 
""How.  of  ■"  ''  '  ■  "pby.  wWch  pre- 

CW  ihv  l»< '  'iprJi  nstfwly  to 

toa*B  an  .  '   Ui«fni4*)ve<«,  thr 

(IBLMa  mhI  tltc  gravu:^  but  tn  th«*  fiTijifni- 
aaant*  oTiIm)  conaunittn,  w  arv  norrj'  lo  ron- 
fentlMtwe  ba*«  hat  littlr  in  onr'viut  in 
wrinr.  Our  inn<iii|j|in  mnk*  Ujitik  tlic-y 
ha<«  limit  feryi'iin*  wtirn  Ihrj  hain?  mor- 
4frr*l  II  fillft  fifrr-jl  iir  a  hauorh  of  vrnison, 
— whlitrn  'I'Tin  iti  InrtI  or  butt«T.  balioj  'tr 
botW\l  t?!-  ;T.  tn  0  iTii";  !i:i;in  wliirli  .irttnir.ibly 
PMctnti''  .1  nil*, 

•Iten  1  r, — 

a»i  ■*■■  -1    1.    ;...  .^    ;  .  nl'  3 

d  -  limi«cli  Will  rtcwoor  wi|!i  cbe 

'"  ofa  Cumanrh^t  Yoa  bnvc 
Itrrn  a  t"_*  fi I  •nlr  of  TPniaoD  bmagfal  in  Jor- 
j  the  norntBt;.  utd  latd  nut  ajHin  itw 
Ibvmi  atMinbles ;  -jruq  liavc  nut  yuur  heart 
sthrditinrrorthatday.  Fancy  remiixla 
•«  of  llir  n?)iah  vriih  whirh,  nt  iUp  Si. 
Jbartc*.  ia  N^w  Orleans,  or  thn  Puluktin 
Iftirannsh,  nr  tba  Cbsrloauin  hntvL,  yau  have 
lAaPDKvd  i)m>  »K<]ui4it<'ly  •jr(H«<-il  loin,  nr 
tt- -  '      -  (o  n  luri ;  the  ri^tl  juil  linciiii; 

■  m^Jtjuat  oflVriiK;  •ricb  t>l«'a« 
■     -n  till*  \:iyif  mn  IraVi'H  tii"  in 
Lttitsir  V    uiiit(t<l,    though 

lAedili  ih(*  fatftTiifdi*  f>f 

ltti«fH-i  I  •..ri  thr  [i|M  in  ihc 

i  Wry  hour  of  it«  mnturity ;  —or  ycMi  urn  a  fine 
tfrnutfia"  hrutishl  in,  ortlinwiM   An^nr  of 
'  ■'   T'  ,-•  ^_«4i  (if  the 

'  upon  fuhl. 
ni       Lftf, 

&foar  l  of 

iBWala_     ..       _ 1     i_  ._.    .  il    DUl 

■■At  the  NrjgtiTnint,  and  nMtiraily  raciir  tu  th« 
IJiM  famna*  (linnrr  whirh  ynn  r'n)r>v«()  with 
ft  -        I-    -'      -        1       -  t     .,rt<.,jvnlly 

•xm.  nn'l  \\ 
Hoc    ilcn 

Witi  ftirh  r*'ro11r':!i<i-i»  ktivllin:;  the  ini»- 
|ani>l>Tii  I.  If  «t!'>n)ftiirr  botela  oflh**  Ap^U- 
■  Mfill  tliKim  ymi  u»  frrnitfiii  tll*- 

I  VoH  •««■  yimr4elf  lurronnlfsl 

I  -     -  .      '   .    ^nile.^    or  ronMoil 

i'>-    .<  .:      ']>•>'< f      YohCsUbi 


tlie  huiillonl — a  |^UBl-lot>Vtng  tyke  of  tlia 
tmvtt,  wlio  sffua  brttcr  riiicil  lo  Imut  ibe 
Katnt*  than  tuVc-  cbarge  of  itt  ii'ilct.  He  ia 
•rrviny  a  tcorc  ai  nacr ,  witJi  dijc  Imwl  heap 
irJlberfand  bicm,  with  lltr  i.tlur  cwlinma 
and  cacumh<*r«,  itiiu  rontlii-liiu  )>!llUm,  and 
you  Tall  back  >pr<ri-hlcfl«,  wiili  the  ■utlileii 
dispcmkin  ofn  lliou»aiiiI  rtiiti.*ieii  nf tlrlighl. 
aa  tin  w\l*  you  lliat  iho  intiltDu,  nr  thr  Ttm- 
lArtn,  wliirb  Un*  b^'cn  ibr  «u)ijroi  <.t'  your  re- 
vrrir  aJI  ibriB'Tiiing.  lk'»  l»^l'trt-  rrm  in  lli« 
iin<ti«tingui3)iable  miiBa  tin'  >     oiincl 

%'nu   witli  nobooa  of  ihc  )'  ca- 

filubbcr.  or  twae  other  unl,  i  ■     iro»i. 

ti«a  trf  tuc  ilccp  in*  forceU  Uui  Uia  aubjrct' 
ia  ofl'r  quite  too  ifiilrCfuiDg  fui  dnnlitin.  We 
fiFel  fur  nur  rt-adrrs,  ami  iiinit  furfmar.  But, 
wc  MilciQiiIv  aay  lu  uur  Apalachinii  lnn<)- 
lord,  "  Droiiipr,  lliiii  thui-j jmifi  !»•  ainenJcd. 
Yoa  have  no  riubl  '<  with  iito 

hopea,  i1h>  health,  il  -   nf  your 

strata.     Yoo  have  r.  .     >   '  n-"  wny,  lo 

in-^irlify  ynnr  nf  i^hL>uura'  QeaU.  Htt*c  you 
no  iieaii.-  uflhr  cvit  wliith  yna  are  doiitc-^ 
no  bawcia  of  «yinfiathy  for   Ihns"  of  iitlier 

[►eoploT  r»  it  priiie,  or  iuil<jl««f^e,  or  m«r« 
diodntrsaandiifDoranct.-,  whidi  tbiis  rt-tidcre 
yon  reckleu  o1  wbai  )•  dne  U>  humnnity  ami 
MKririy,  and  ill  that  fine  uhiluaoiihy  whioh 
tlie  BoRian  epi<nire  ffmnd  t-ssi-ntial  to  re- 
rnnrile  tn  hemtutni;  aennlbilitici)  the  nere 
hruliah  nerfswii*^  of  the  aniinal  ocnnomy? 
Vnu  muu  (ia|M>rt  ami  f^lucaie  your  rooks. 
VoumUAtapprrciatr  jniilv  liieriHtmUor  tbr 
kitchen.  Yoo  muat  atui^y  with  diliijcncc, 
niebl  and  morning,  ttipppifoood  pacv*  (/ tlio 
Pbyiioti»iri«^  do  Uout;  TOO  tnuM  fonwear 
those  streU'oa  nf  lani.  tbiwr  i:rac\  abnsvs  nf 
thu  flefth,  tbtnae  hard  bakiiif^  of  inL'ai  Other- 
wise  Tender,  tboan  aall  and  lavane  aoddea- 
in^  of  voolxod,  otherwiao  awect,  thoi« 
mountaina  of  1oii{  callards,  itude(^nBb*ly 
boiled,  aod  tbnae  indi^eatible  mn»M>3  of 
doujuh.  whi^fbiT  hi  the  furm  nfitiea,  or  tarlft, 
or  bifcuit,  wbit^b  ncod  a  yfaiy  levity  boforv 
ibey  --an  p^aibly  aaaimilate  with  the  hanui 
Byatvm. 

TTROIiriA  SPXINOf. 
Alone  tite  tea.  who  needi  tu  he  reminded 
■if  the  Old  Point  and  Fonreat  Cnlbotin.  the 
•atubrioria  brce^ea  oud  beauii«a  til'whii'h  ro- 
invit^mc  the  npent  aagoi  oT  thu  <  upital, 
nUer  th«  bruul  and  barujiin|{  atnrea.  the 
L-»fpjia^sad  C4Jolin(  rarci^  of  a  weanaame 
rongreaaioiMi)  aeaaluc  1  Of  what  ia  hiatori- 
ral  and  tndilimal,  id  the  ^rrat  river*  whteb 
i;lide  rrotn  her  boaom  intu  tile  Allnntic,  we 
have  all  the  rinea  in  our  handa  nrben  wr  rv* 
member  ibni  V- -.-   -         ■  r,f  ihediya 

of  t'liiviilry.  *  ill  an  uo- 

bi-roir  naui'-,  ■    we   recall 

liie  ini^1ii>  (liM-i.  i  ii(uif«*or, 

ftill  nol'lr-r  '.Imn  I.  '■a-'m*.  ficr^■» 

oU  Apntirl.iun,  Op'  ,  j  .  ibe  lovely 

it»tural  Chmtian,  I'wialionina;  ibo  lonely 
ruin  nf  Jafncatown,  the  decayini;  iieM  of  ■ 
bird  ihit  ha*  rrafd  a  i-ropeny  in  nutneroua 
<!•  to  onver  ihe  faro  of  tbri  lan-l.     Nor  eatt 
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biiinrivs,  and  destined  for  louder  dufBCicn  in 
tubliinvr  nioiuorien.  UtcHinoiiti.  &a  ncbly 
ittuaied  d»  any  ciiv  in  Uic  United  Stales,  *a 
■bode  uf  grcice  and  gcDius,  tnoT  well  nrrcci 
die  fiKiuteps  uC  ttia  wayfarer  lur  a  aasaotiT 
while  txii>:ing  his  route  thruugli  ihc  plctur- 
cs<iac  and  [•rAtoCut  regiooa  ol'  v  trginia.  It* 
beantiea  Iiavc  acver  received  die  fali  mea- 
•are  urjuaticr  ii  the  bands  of  die  auiliur  or 
lh«  artiat.  The  (pecinl  jiUco*  of  retrciit  far 
health,  aiid  for  the  cure  of  disease,  in  Vir- 
Ifinia,  are  belter  I&DUWn,  and  are  RinguliLrljr 
namerouo.  Hef  lerernl  sulphur  •pring* 
hftVe  n  world  wtiJc  reputatian.  That  of  the 
While  Sulphur,  of  Greenbrior,  in  eipeciaJ. 
ofibnla  one  of  the  moat  fralcful  watering 
nUce>  in  America.  The  spit  liea  on  Che 
w*Atenidci:hriij  of  lli«  Allrj^liuny.  in  a  spa- 
ctoaavollev,  ■coopedDutbenuiilTuliy  from  the 
buaoin  oflhc  tihnltering  loiiuniaiiui.  Art  bas 
Bot  yet  ptriteii,  in  rivulry  with  DDluro.  in 
ibia  ex(|iiLaite  and  lalabrinus  abode ;  ibe  baa 
WKight  only  to  render  the  UtitT  fairly  accc»- 
aiblu  ta  ilic  rxamiaation,  if  not  eojoymciit,  of 
tbe  apectjitor-  An  ample  prnvincc,  of  mure 
tban  twclrt-  ihni)n:tnd  acrca,  admirably  aoa- 
ceptible  of  imiirovemcnt,  will  bereafter  em- 
ploy the  acenciea  of  taste  and  wealili.  arnd 
give  great  in*:ieaa«toihe  aingular  attractions 
of  the  region  tn  nil  reapecla;  not  thu  leoit  of 
which  ia  to  bo  found  in  thai  frank,  elrgsntt 
and  hi^h f^nftd  noeieiy.  whirb,  wlib  some 
amall  esi'e|>umiB,  enii  only,  in  the  United 
tjlun^H,  b''  <"uni]  in  ibk^lr  8o<ithern  poniooa. 
The  Warm  ?pringa,  iu  Bath  County,  lie 
ni>rtli-rn»t,  aome  forty  roilpa  fpim  tbuae  of 
the  While  Salphut.  TbejT  Occupy  a  aweet 
and  fertile  valley,  a  coople  nf  guanTian  iuoiid- 
taini  OQ  cach.ha»d,  iDckine  tbem  in  aa  ao 
IBOcIl  preciotia  treoauro.  The  view  frum 
tboK  motiDtaiii  ■ummita,  eoiiducting  ibe  eye 
OTor  •  ihounand  eorreapvndtng  icrruea, 
iiingc  upon  raiige,— a  vaat  ridge  acretcbtOG 
away  for  more  than  fifty  miles.— is  one  of  the 
moat  emu  III  and  in^  and  itnpressivQ  hi  the 
cnuntry.  In  Ox":  Deigbbourhood  of  tbeae 
•pringa  you  have  tlio  fam>  us  "Blowiit}^ 
Cave."  deacribed  in  JciTerMn'a  Notct;  a 
curious  m:rac!B  in  nnliire,  from  which  the 
wind,  mpplied  by  aoiae  accrct  Cyclopean 
bellow*.  rii«ljci  fHttiiin  a  turrenl  which  la  al 
miitt  irreiiiublD.  In  the  luoe  luvcly  valley 
with  ibc  "  Warm."  are  the  •'  Hot  SprJrg*,'' 
of  atrongmcdii-inal  qualities  and  preatly  po- 

SuUr.  The  Orayaon  Bulpbur  cpriiigs,  in 
•rroll  Cuuniy,  are  of  reecnl  reputation, 
aiid  riain;;  atill  iu  fuvour.  They  arc  suppos- 
ed to  be  uf  much  elTicacy  in  rbcutnatijm  and 
Iripeuaia.  HJaing  on  the  wtal  Aide  of  Oie 
Mae  KJtIge,  the  aite  paiiakea  of  all  the  pliy- 
aieal  cbaracturiatit:!  of  Harper's  Kerry.  The 
acenery  ia  bold  and  ^mrul,  marked  hy  a  p«. 
euUiir  w>)Jne*s,  Dud  warmly  excitJiir  tu  the 
iflunnaitTH  and  romantic  nature.  Jar,1an'j 
WbtW  Solphar  Springs  have  recently  n=- " 
iato  CiTor.  They  ar«  «aid  to  reaenil 
Okmb  of  GreenbriBr.  They  are  in  ih 
Coimfy  <•(  Frf^cr'f.k.  a  few  milen  north  of 
the  towii  of  Wincbralrr  The  HhuiiiiiiiJiilo 
Springi  are  beauufally  limued  op  cm  [li« 


f^hrnaiidooh,  in  Jeflermn  Cnantj.  Tbe 
niui:  Ridfte  peeraabore  tbem  at  tbcdiatajjoi 
of  a  few  niilaa  ooly. 

\V1ki  needa  be  told  of  tbe  paaa  of  ibe  rir< 
er  of  Powhatlan,  where  it  breaVa  tbtovfb 
tbe  mi^bty  towera  of  the  AUegbioy  T-~«a 
nwfnl  gna,  with  the  wntla  of  gruiiie  clocJDf 
it  on  eitJier  hand,  while  tbe  stream,  forving 
iia  way  over  ila  iboatatid  barTiera  of  rock, 
srnda  up  a  perpetual  roar,  the  voire*  of  ■ 
strife  endai^OK  tbrnuch  a  tliouaatid  oses! 
Wlio  forcj'ets  what  JetPenoD  hma  laid  of  tbe 

fatfsage  of  the  Poutiitac  tfarvogb  ibc  Bine 
tid^e.  at  Harper's  Kerry — that  ifie  ai^t  ta 
wortJi  a  voynee  acruaa  the  Atlantic  1  ••  Yoo 
feUud,"  naya  be,  "on  a  very  hicb  point  of 
land.  On  your  right  cnne-f  up  ino  BbesaK- 
doali,  bavin;;  mnf^ed  along  tbufootof  a  tnna^ 
tail!  a  bondreJ  inilei,  iaa«ek,aveBL  Od 
yoor  lefl  approacbca  the  Poiooue,  in  qacfl 
of  n  p58'n£.T  .ilw.  In  the  mofoeot  of  thefr 
jiii  !£:ainsttbemoiitk> 

I  '  .  olTio  ib«  iO*." 

\\  I  „  mountala  prtv- 

[ustut — llurubre  the  Fcukt.  uf  (Joer, anem- 

f>ire  in  the  air,  with  a  world  of  empire  at  tu 
eet,  UD  the  aummtl  of  wbicb  Joba  Kaodolpb 
lay  a  oiebi  in  deep  watch  and  rebciooa  ma- 
aioff,  (iilrd  with  aiihliine  convictionS)  and 
<^r^'ini;  aluud,  as  the  aoD  roae  upon  bit  viimi 
in  Uic  uorniit^  **  Benecforib  lei  do  nan  ny 
to  me  liiere  ia  im  God  !'*  WouU  yoo  ba  ro- 
tnindedof  *'tboae  daya  when  there  wen  gi- 
BDtA  in  tbe  land  T"  Viatt  tbe  Cycbtpeaa 
towers — aevca  mighty  forma  grouped  toge- 
ther, near  llie  Auguata  Snringa,  in  tb«  coun- 
ty of  ibe  same  name.  Weytr'"  '■■ve,  is  tbe 
aamo  eouoty,  iaotie  c<r  '  .    ^>..a(lenol 

tbe  world,  coup«ral>l  :  nua*  m& 

to  of  AtUipaiTM.    Pu-  ' -k  oTtb* 

Great  Eoiiawba,  and  uj(;iuUiU;  aublime  fas* 
ciea  at  tbe  foot  of  tbst  woedroua  R«tiir«l 
monament,  now  called  MitnbBU'a  pilltf. 
lite  ice  mountain  of  Bampabirc  is  amclM* 
of  these  remarkable  vttrka  of  oatsrc,  wbicb 
it  behiwTCP  you  lo  viait; — tbe  natural  tnnikel 
of  Bojtt  County,  atili  nxor  wotkderfBl-- «ad 
tbe  uiimniotb  mound  at  Uravo  Creek,— « 
tropby  of  primitive  art  u  full  of  o^MrriM 
IU  tbe  pyramids  of  tbe  KgyptJoa! 

^TTItACTIDKI  OP  TBS  OLD  BORTB  rTATK. 

Nottb-Caralina  boa  too  frequeullv  aoffercd 
from  the  diapangemem  of  naperncial  win 
and  imvetera.  IT«r  triirrjirincchiedy  ariavt 
from  tbe  «tixu<' '  '    L^a  injured  licr 

two  oi^tors  tyr.  Bhe  hoabeeo 

one  of  tbe  great  ■-■  —  ^;.iie»artbaaotMh- 
weaL  Her  young  men  ba«c  been  draws 
from  her  by  loccwant  emigTabtm,     A  iparw 

-    '*  ^n  has   impaired  tbe  strength,  tad 

the  CRlerpriM,  if  not  tbe  virtues*  of 

•ty.    Uorolly.  ahu  is  one  of  the  oe- 

t  iFitHntoaof  tbertmlvderscy.     B1*e  has  M 

debln.  and  will  incur  notie.     Her  paths  an 

tboaa  of  peace  aoA  prvdmee.    Uer  emtr- 
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frinU  evtSed  bjr  i  jenlaiii  bonettv  uid  eir- 

owycctiqii,  which  iicmblve  lo  an  wrong. 

Tha  uhiLi  a(  ber  p«upl<<  are  hinipk  and  an- 

•opblsdcAt^d.    'totj  arc  inanljr  Kiid  hoapiu- 

Me ;  *■  tra?  and  fi^arlevs  n*  tltuAc  of  auy  peo- 

pl«  ia  llM  South  ;  tad  u  firm  and  icnaoomi 

wlien  i-nmnitlexl  tn  a  caam.     Tli«y  tnajr  b« 

n-lird  upon  u  friends.     Tb?;  are  ui  be  fear 

«d  a«  etieniii'*.     Herjvataaiin-bflangtothe 

uin«  Atunly,  unall'erted.  Iiosjiiuhlp  claMC* 

whu:U  occupy  the  ^rcot  interiuruf  Vir;ginui, 

fiogth-CBroIiDaknd  Getirt^a;  aodibeevntu 

thai  aball  array  the  p«opk  of  the  latter  Bui«« 

in  •ctiao,  willfiiul  her*  raEsins  kIuo^  with  ' 

"*■ —    iirrpar«d  to  panalti*  Ui«*  aaine'ileiti- 1 

VUv  chief  want  of  North  Camlina  la  I 

t  of  m  Urg«  cmnmcrcial  man.     Hvt  fAci- 

H  of  trwle  have  hitherto  b«e&  Tmw,  and 

ttnpolae  whiiih,  in  c^tntca,  is   denvable  ! 

tly  froin  oomirM'n^,  ha«  bc«u  deaied  t<t ' 

rcnttditirni.     Ilrr  railroitls  baro  boeogra- 

—■kUy  repairing  this  di-ficicivv. 

Aa«  nv»n  (i^r  summer  trat-cl,  Xonh  Caro 

Hba  prraeuta  a  licid  artrrnly  Ipu  noiplp  than  j 

^**lr^in-     Her  moumain  re(puiiM  are  iiuilc  na 

P_jlabhuua,  nay,  abacilulrly  prrfcct  iu  their 

KMhibhiy.     lier  medicmal  iprincii  are  oitl<f 

"^    Kiua,  but  not  Ivm  de»or*nni[.     Sbo  u 

euibie  to  the  rrarrlcr,  and  thin  in  die 

t  WKii!  iin<lor  wbii'h  she  labnrR.      The  la 

1^  •ball  upen  le  us  the  door*  to 

I  -i.-riijea  auionji  her  tnouutattia, 

.  k     ,>         .  .  jirariilcd.     The  railway!  wbi'^h 

l0Mt>i  C«ruuiio  attd  Georgia  ore  rapidly  «x 

dm;  tn  bergranile  boMeni.  will  sapply, 

louK  deerec,  tfaefo  fadlities ;  mid,  in  ilie 

nciia«.  lei  the  traveler  adopt  th<*  Virgiuia 

',  and  etuplo>  tlit:  saddle  rather  than 

t  caarb.     On  liorvhA'k,  lie  can  penetrate 

I  a  Uioeuitd  mrcatt  of  linnltJi  and  Lwaaiy, 

hi-    would   not  ulhrrwiee  rrarh  ;  and 

^■iiv  1  wendroua  vigor  and  elasLi<;ity  i» 

4rt  aD<l  frame,  by  an  averairc  prutfrcM, 

'  «"    -    ■       '.     I'achian  iernK!eiialierdutn3tn. 

inih*»  ptTiinv.      Ileinav  eff'ri't 

•  jrifM,  «■  Mr.  I^iuman  did,  in  in 

^Cidr«iLjl  i^ciU/^triui}  jiiumryini:)^     Thid  will 

l^iTUlialy  Im'  the  prw^e^f  it  ht>  be  au  arliit. 

>llr.  Laniaau'a  route  in  ^fur(ll  Caroliaa  waa 

[■no  Trail  Moamaui.  ui    tjo'trigia,   to  the 

lOvaaaa,  nr  jna  we  write  it,  ond  (irrfer  to 

,  Vrite  it,  i;i  •inicvfauriravelcr)  the  Hiwma- 

«,  a  tnbiiiiry  wf  tJiv  'IVnaeiaee;  thctice 

■or  til*  falic.v    rivrr   whu!h   emptiea  into 

:  Biwa«*re  ;  thrticn  ai-mii  tiie  ipur*  oftbe 

Katatibala,  which,  acrurdin^  ti  our  travelrr, 

'  Woman  •    ilitacru."      Puranio^   his 

erae  in    Ihin  reei'tp.  he  ^tit»  glim|U<t>  of 

a>bl  Whiie*hle  Mouiitain — I'lo  latter 

'    '.'    Ueril'i  Cuurl  Honae  — 

>ii>"a.-cd  for  hall'  a  mile. 

■1    fert  high, — ihe   verj 

ifni.it  'viiirij  iiiiken  tlx!  head  awttn  atid 

!  he^rl   »;i>k.      By   pnasin;  over  a  apin  of 

.<»>«!  in  width,  which  ovurbuDLrs 

' .  yno  mav  roai:h  a  cave  i»  the 

I*  nounlaitt  i  an  enterpnae  ofta 

■  all*  u  I  (tie. I  Unnapire  aw> 

.  it  bill   iiTtc  tit«ti  was  c«cr 

-lb     Uia  [>er)Ja,  gu  ike 


ooeaMAO,  did  nm  an'«e  tmrely  from  the  oar- 
rowneaa  n(  this  bridge — une  which  rctnitida 
tia  of  Al  Ktmt,  the  Ma«lem  bridge  to  Pnra- 
diae.  WIten  ai>|irimrhiEi(;  iIk:  mouth  ol  tiia 
cave,  utir  rxiilorcr  imfuuuirred  a  I'^ilfe  bear 
Just  making  Irom  it.  KnrtuntiRly,  the  »ur- 
priae  of  die  bear  wait  iiuite  na  ^>rent  aa  hia 
own  ;  the  animal  be inir  so  atartled  at  such  an 
unneinl  invasion,  that  he  lenptthe  pTvct|Aee 
and  was  desbed  Co  piei.ie«;  bnt  the  man  waa 
■o  nine)i  terrified  at  die  Han^r  he  had  e»- 
caped,  as  In  tie  cnrnjiellM  ui  remain  sone 
hours  before  be  could  ao  <)iiiet  his  oervca  aa 
to  venture  hia  rotore. 

BUNCOMBE. 
We  crarplcd  by  Di|>ht  froai  AsbeviUe,  on 
the  roviie  to  tbo  Warm  Springs.  We  reach- 
ed the  river,  along  who»e  margin  thence  the 
road  proceeda,  abiiiit  the  liawti  uf  day.  Ia 
I  the  vaffae  and  miaty  tvsiliirht,  the  first  Baab- 
inga  of  the  foaming  torrent  rnse  in  sight,  audif 
aa  the  oppnctitn  shorca  nuiild  not  be  diatia- 
^ialiv^d  al  that  tuirly  hour,  and  in  coiiae  • 
oaence  of  the  heavy  taisi  wlucli  overhaag 
ixiein,  the  illusion  was  perfect  which  per- 
auadfd  ni  that  we  were  once  more  on  tbe 
liorders  of  tbr  ^rat  Atlnntir  Hen.  Tlteae 
rurliiig,  llaaliiiii;,  whik'  billows,  reeVitig  up 
and  ridlin^  over,  and  wallou-iiiK  one  af^er 
anotber,  upon  the  skure,  were  tbe  combing 
aitrCi  upuo  our  aanjy  iitcta  along  theeaawm 
coast.  The  Ulonoii  wis  wanderfully  aided 
by  the  deep  and  stileran  roi^  ol*  the  perpe- 
lanily  cliidiog  biUowa.  They  were  tbv  iden- 
tical voices  ol  tiir  aea  that  We  heard— aa  tf 
ibeM  tkeinaelves  were  ni>t  propcrlj  nattvea 
(>f  the  deep,  but  mountain  voices,  torn  awaj 
from  their  pmper  hmneii,  and  perprtnatly 
wqiiiiielheir  ettodf-  in  n  rhnunt  whirh  is 
■nounitut  cnouf^li  Ui  be  tljat  oj'ecile.  It  wma 
otdy  in  tbe  full  brasdth  of  day  that  wecouU 
scan  the  b'juiHlanes  beyond,  and  justly  ap- 
preciiLr;  the  wild  erandeur  of  uw  roiito 
ul»D|'  whii-li  we  tprd.  O'lr  road,  an  exoed- 
iriii  uiio  lur  tliu  ttKiuataiiM,  ta  cut  out  alutig 
tlui  very  inar^u  oftbe  river.  Oc<:AsiijaaiIy, 
there  ia  nu  Ip:l2e  lo  protect  you  l^)m  tJie 
atrep.  The  tratk  dova  no4  oAfn  admit  «f 
two  carria^s  abreast;  simI  huge,  imcuovahle 
boulders  aumeiimca  comrant,  to  the  narrow- 
eat  measares,  the  pathway  for  the  singla 
ooe.  Yno  wind  alotiq  the  preijpirc  with  a 
perpetual  sense  of  danger,  wbirli  iitrrraaca 
tbe  sublimity  of  the  iH:fue-  The  nv«r, 
U)<-nnwhile,  liftila  ami  boumla,  and  rngna  al 
your  ft^L  InMitig  in  struttue  wriibinf(i«  urer 
die  fnctured  maa*ea  of  the  rock,  pUinRing 
headlong,  with  a  gfoaa.  into  gruai  caviiica 
betw4*cn,  DOW  frottiiif;  over  a  longhne«if 
barrier  museii.  now  leaping,  with  a  surgiog 
bisa,  down  *  sodden  atepoes,  which  it  ap- 
pnMcbea  unpre|nired,  Ucyimd,  ym  note 
uie  pcrpcndit-ulnr  bi-iLdiLa,  atem,  dork,  Jag- 
f!ed.  imfMMidmg  a  tbooiiind  fert  in  air.  Yoe 
rind  ytmrself  aoddeuly  in  a  cavemnua  ave- 
nue. Look  up,  and  behold  an  rixirinijus  bouJ. 
d<r,  thriif-i  not  fri.ni  the  twunlim  aide*, 
ItinL-m^  coiiiplelely  Over  yotj  Jiku  a  iiii|iti^ 
Aliamean  roof,  but  auch  a  roof  as  tiuwateiw 

voc.  n. 
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■iinrnllj  mr  UmUdowo  inatona  udlbwt- 
i»T  ott  yoar  b«M.  And  tbui,  wiih  a  miwc 
benly  alive  to  tbv  •anling  iup«cu  in  ibe 
(arttf  afouud  you.  th«  superior  eratideur  of 
ihr  heifbis.  Uic  pnwf  which  Uiey  every- , 
wherv  prckcot  liiitt  ihe  toIchdo  atwi  tbe  lor- ' 
rcDt  have  tiui  receaily  dioe  Lbt-ir  work  orj 
vgfiTuUiou  and  rcvolatiuo,  jini  Uurry  on  [ot 
■^Im,  rrlievptl  ocraaioDally  bv  w:«nca  of  a 
•irmn^ly  aweel  Iwautj  in  uie  •treainf— 
wlian  tbe  wat«rv  tnbaiile  ui  cmUd  ;  wbea  ikkoy 
veluu^er  bia«,  ami  boil,  uui  ri^-F,  anii  rage, 
■ad  roer.  in  omUlict  with  Uie  iii>m«s  wIiom 
•bondfl  tbey  bavff  hrvkea  i  and  «  brn,  Irapixig 
•way  into  an  even  and  unrutflnd  How,  Uicy 
seem  in  altnp  lu  lake*  wboar  edfca  bcnr 
(finyei  ot'  dowery  rui««,  aad  itic  luvrliem 
ftirml  uuctca.  trom  which  yoa  nuy  plnek  at 
aeaaona  ine  purplmt  berriei,  dnnpiof  la  Ibe 
vvry  lipi  of  Utr  watvn.  Bomrumaa,  (beac 
•ftanil^  lake*  galhrr  «b4i«it  ihe  pr«Ute*t 
ialel*,  ancb  a«  prtiin]>i  you  ki  fancy  aboilca 
■acb  aa  tbe  £nglisb  i'ainca  ilnliKlirvri  la  rx- 
ptora,  and  wkera,  iodeed,  ihr  C'lierokec  baa 
placed  a  cUaa  of  apirila.  with  airaugc  mya- 
torioua  pawera.  w>>o  were  nrkiiowj^ccd  tn 
maintain  a  aingidar  iiiHueatrc  c«er  ibo  rvd 
man'a  di'auu»t-a  A  UiMiacape  paiater,  ai 
real  talent,  would  find  alone  the  two  great 
■tnM  of  ihe  yrcu-li  Broad,  or  TneltcK.  8 
Uioaaaiid  piclurra,  I'ar  aupcriur  to  A'lyiliintt 
which  Yaiikvr  luaan^Brture  has  cvir  yet 
{[niitprrd  from  ibc  batiks  o{  ibc  Hiulaou,  or 
tbe  ^i>ap«nr  liiaCniskilL 

Of  tbt'  VVariB  fipnn^»,  which  still  indi- 
eaUi  the  near  uctjjtiborJiood  of  iboae  vulca 
■ic  liraa  by  wbith  ibe  peaeafe  of  the  Teeli- 
oa  waa  opaMod  Ibroaah  iia  barrier  nnua- 
tains,  Mr.  Lanmauinijtbt  have  made  a  plee- 
•ani  cbspier.  But  be  i(ives  us  o&ly  a  para- 
graph.    These  spring 

**  Are  tbiriy-m  miles  rmm  Aihevitlc.  aftd 
williia  six  tH  ihr  Tc-Diicssee  litre.  There 
■rf>  several  of  ihrnt.  the  larccst  being  ro- 
vrred  wirh  a  hfxiiir.  nml  iliviilfil  into  two 
eqnnl  aiionmenla,  either  one  n(  whirh  im  fti(. 
ficie*illY  larc  In  allow  n(  a  swim.  The 
temp^mtur''  of  th4*  watT  li  Iu5  dei^rees, 
•mI  it  is  a  sitiKular  fset,  that  rainy  weather 
ba«  a  lendenry  to  litcreaae  the  beat,  hot  it 
never  varieM  sitKe  than  a  rnuple  of  degrrres. 
All  the  s|>rin}>s  btv  dinrctly  on  the  southem 
nar^a  ol  (lie  French  Broad ;  the  water  is 
c)e>ar  aa  rnslnl,  unA  so  l>envy  ibtt  evea  a 
ebild  lua^  W  iliniwii  iain  it  with  Utile  daii- 
fer  uT  brini;drvwTi»l  As  a  ^^eTl^r■»e.  the 
araleru  ijaite  palarnble,  anil  it  ta  said  ibat 
•otRe  people  tnti  diink  a  noRtber  of  quarta 
per  day,  and  yet  eipenemce  none  hai  bene* 
bcial  rtTms-  The  HiK'»*<'9  whi4'h  it  is 
th<itight  toi-ure  arc  ptUy.  rlieumniisni.  aitd 
eulaaeoUB  affet-ttoiiSL  Ihe  U' arm  i^nringa 
are  annnjill,«  visiieil  hy  a  lnr|^  tiuinuer  of 
fashioniih'r  ninl  s^ikly  pruple.  fVecn  all  t)>e 
8oui)ieni  Siatm,  and  the  propriMor  has  enwtt- 
fonahle  arrainm«dt>iioins  fi>r  (w<i  hundred 
■DdfrCiv  pemtle  Hi*  priut-ipg]  building  il 
o(  brirk,  and  the  bsll  rtvnn  is  '^W  ft-rt  lonr. 
UuBW.  daaetar,  flininCi  witi<- drink ine,  rid- 
iag,  bathbig,  Aahiiig,  eceiwry  baaiia(,  wml- 


ing  and  reading,  are  all  practiced  here  lo  ■■ 
aaliiniliidrKteoi;  but.  what  w  nuirs  eadfc- 
ing  than  all  ibcM  plessum  put  toffetlier,  !■ 
llw  rare  sport  of  deer-huutu^j." 

MooTAia  toiKU  or  aot;TH  cabolijta. 
We  epeedm  (irrAnville,  Bjianaoban^,  or 
PundleU'n,  |>otnis  rruiii  whirfi  yon  may  ^ 
ver^^  to  a  thuosaiHl  spots  of  a  sc«uery  bat 
aarpaeaed  iti  any  at'  tbe  sister  Sutea.  Od 
yoar  niate,  you  iioose  at  Olenu'a  SpriDce^ 
one  of  Ibe  noat  laahtonable  of  tbe  waiernf 
pUc  ••  of  6audi-Can>Nwi,  Theaa  eprnig* 
belotigio  ilie  aame  faintly',  ih'-  in'^iDbeTtar 
which    are    aeatiert-' :  <     all    lb« 

^uth.  in  parallel  rr  .\g\ftiat» 

Miasissipiit.     Ttiey  |'i,      .-     mc  gca^ 

ral  cbaranerixtim,  and  are  probably  e^V'illjr 
medictnal,  being  unpregnsted  uwrc  or  lea* 
wtlhinlphur,niiiiriK'>ianiKi  lelli.  AlGl'tin'a 
8|inn|^  you  wUl  make  tbe  Ri-<)uaiBUtKe  of 
ihit  (^notry  of  the  middle  and  nriper  mantry 

(wne rally,  with  a  sli^'ht  apnokling  of  ocbere 
mm  the  iwaliOttnl .  The  fpniicr  are  brr*  in 
(-onsiderahle  nunihrrsthrooghoul  tlte  seaaop. 
Yon  will  hnd  ihtrui  eifually  oouneout,  iotel* 
ligem  and  frank  ;  eti»y  in  uieir  munDcn,  and 
prompt  aad  gncful  in  their  boapitaJ  itiaa. 
Fron  this  pottM  the  tnui»itiaa  ia  easy  to 
Bpartaidiurg,  a  repon  of  perfect  Haahb 
Ihmufibont,  Kirn;  beaiiilfulh  fi>r  fanniafc 
and  rcttiirkebly  wrllfx-lilrd.  Hrrryon  fun 
nther  meditriual  waters,  liie  Cedar,  tbe  Pa- 
cotet.  Liiueslone  and  Suljdiar  ^|>rini;s.  eaeb 
of  wbi<?b  bas  iu  advocate*,  thou(;b  ihetr  via- 
itors  are  niucb  len  iiomerous  tlion  tbme  of 
(ileon'a.  The  Famlet.  and  other  fs Us  and 
raijida,  are  objects  of  ff^M  curiosity .  and 
the  fnmnus  bnitir  Firtd  of  ih^  C'nwpi-aa  af- 
firrds  a  point  of  pmt  nttraotiitn  lo  him  wba 
lore*  tn seek  out  tlu-  memmisls  of  the  Be- 
vnlQiinn.  But,  if  the  ohjett  be  nwaouta 
streirery,  tbe  traveler  will  speed  for  Ureen- 
vilJe,  which  lies  adjuittlit);,  to  the  north  and 
wrsL.  The  villa^i;  n(  this  name  ts  s  beauty 
anuini;  villaires.  atKl  lU  mirsde  of  R^edr 
Hiver,  which  akirtit  tUe  arttlrmeat,  sffitroa 
nameroai  aul^ts  lor  tht*  pjiiifr.  In  ibe 
iKirlbeftii an^le  ef  tlie  ilielritt, however,  voa 
Had  bolder  pirturea.  where  the  h^aunlU 
blends  with  the  sahlime,  and  ituprroera  lb* 
jmeaiBaiiDa  with  ima^s  at  once  of  the  a(s- 
pendcMie  and  tbe  aweet. 

Tbe  Hogback  Mounlain.  a  rracped  and 

E>erilonsBiK-<*r>t,  that  oiiKht  find  a  miiretail>> 
ilr  nnmr,  is  thf  fimi  <il  i  limlly  brothn-bood 
ol  beif;hu.  whirh  cnsh'  ine  a  ibousaod  aeenra 
of  tbe  lerrihir  and  lovely:  AdjoialH  ^ 
we  hnw  die  Gl9**y  Mnumain,  so  nanwdb** 
onwse  of  the  g\nff-i  beauty  &f  iia  r«<ky 
sidea,  Irit  kltii(^'  wiih  prrretual  water,  in  tbe 
siJijlif;hi.  The  wiitm  whirl)  fluw  frutn  tbra* 
inotitilains  form  thr  sourrrs  of  tbe  T^jtcf 
bikI  thr  Pornlrt-  Drr".  alxu,  yon  have  die 
Saluda  and  Pnntber  Moiiutinna  i>ii<l  at>i«a 
all,  (be  worxlerfol  rocky  rl'i  '  m 

of  CBsar'a   Head — a  name  •■» 

a  rrniBrkahle  prohlc.  wl.jili  in  t-ir  nrwf 
the  I  rsp  prerrnts,  of  •  licuiso.  which  mi^bt 
be  a  ltwne%  fiace.     fiacbeia'a  li«a4  eniaM 
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bft  Bitt^  nore  tppraprulc  to  iW  aboriginal 
[  Ituluy.  a»  cbe  arolile  u  ijuiic  so  proper  to 
|'#M  Indian  m  die  Rowan  tvpc  of  face.  Ae 
Ifte  BUM  of  tlie  Indian  priest  m  die  Soiilh- 
rln  SntU  WM  lawt,  llu»  tille  would  seoni 
iXtnt  iaafipropnale  ODc  to  ll«  aierm   pro- 

{'ket'like    image    which    itiia   mcli   affonJa. 
'hf    minialain    ilaelf    ia    sd    enitrc    mana 
oT  granite,  riatng  abrupUf  Trom  the  volley, 
^rou^li    wUtch  a   lurbuient    river    hurriea 
'  mpiin  luway.     Prom  the  precipie«,  oa  Uiia 
I  f  oarter.  ymi  have  one  uf  uie  nititc  inautiifi- 
!  flott  oroapectB    dial   the    wtirlJ  <ran   lUow. 
I  Bunding  upon  tiie  edge  of  die  clitT,  yoar 
'  ^1  cwur*e«,  wtdiout  iitipediuieiit,  to  tbe  ral) 
WtCQt  of  iM  ri*ioD,  leaving  still  regiona  be 
,  yood,  wliu:b  tbe  fancy  aprcsda  oat  iUiiniU- 
I  sly  hcnealli  your  feet.    Apari  from  the  aub 
;  line  emotiooa  of  lacb  k  icflne.  from  aiich  a 
>  Ipol,  lbs  tefwe  of  tlangKr  ia  enlivened  wheo 
'  *aa  diacuver  tint  llie  fiKKiuiaiii  rlien  rrrci 
'  tram  a  baae  acemingly  quit/.-  too  alctKivr  ior 
\  bi  aoitport.  while  an  awful  Caaare  divides 
I  d»  auH  firom  top  to  bottom,  deuclunv  ui 
'  InncoM  Diaaa,  tnat  threstena  toomeiul^  10 
fo  do^vD   iQ  itiunder  apon  the  ooroaacioua  | 
▼alley.     The  Head  '^  C'leaar,  or  tJie   lawa,  i 
ia  ia  aoinc  peni  of  arrtoua  obraaiou.  if  not  | 
dnDuliiiiin,m  the  natural  progreiaof  f  venia. 
Bui   Pendleton  ia  tbe  diatriet  of   South 
Catolina  moat  alHurnt  in  carioiiiiL-i  of  lliia 
dMcripuocL     The  Table  liock  iS  one  of  the 
WgciJera  of  tbe  Apalaehiaa  rBi»([o.     It  rear* 
U»  cokmni  front  of   granite — in    iaoUted 
MMf  (wr|>flndiojlar  as  a  wall — more  than 
rievm  hofidrod  feet  in  hai|;hi,  with  a  naked 
bee  wf  mim  than  nx   h\iDiIfe<l    fceL     Tho 
fRcipiee  ia  on  the  eantem  ttiJe.     It  ia  ai- 
erntled,  on  tbia  aide,  bv  iitenna  uf  a  ladder 
or  tupa  of  wood,  faitened  «mh  in»i  claraps 
lo  tbe  itone,  ami  with  leveral  ataginva  rom- 
paMin«tlie  perpendicuUr  bright.     \ou  lite- 
rally hang  tn  air.     Yoa  look  down,  witli  a 
■bmd«r,  opoo  tbe  awful  chaini  a  ihouaand 
Cwtb^w.     Yonr  ladder  >l>akea — iu  atepa 
§n  in  dffciT— occaaionally  one   haa  Jianp- 
pcml— flOd  your  heart  ainki  mnnwntanlv. 
MDuIcnoK  neee»»ary  the  enPOum^m'>nta  of 
yvnr  eaiue.     Tbe  ^reat  black  wall  ^liaicra 
with  ui«  drarendioi?  atreama,  wWh  the  ino 
coioa  tnto  brillianla  as  faat  •■  t)ir,y  aruilier 
into  apny.    Go  below— look  up — and  your 
■ooJ  naei  with  the  najeai^  of  prayer. 

OSOBOIA  SCENES  AND  aPKlHUB. 

Thoa  health,  yunth,  beauty,  taali;  and  art, 
BM'ndnl  by  aong  acul  aun^hine,  walk  the 
farr*  of  bor  monniaios  and  Rmup  them- 
rWb*  joyooalT  about  her  fcinntainn  and  her 
■tr«BU.  Mnai|in>  Sprints  arr  dcaorvedly 
bmooa  in  tbe  re^rda  of  Otorgiii.  A  fiue 
Ivoae,  well  kejit,  and  rrfiwdeil  usunlly  with 
oceUent  contpany,  make*  it  cany  to  for5ct 
Ktwport  ami  Saratoga.  It  wciuld  task  a 
■srv  fruitful  p«n  dian  ours  lo  describe  the 
TfWty  of  inlluenrra  which  aerve  to  beffnilc 
iht  ibouaaivla  who  aetik  thii  place  of  resort, 
Md  f<»fget  the  pro^i^a  of  tmie  in  Uie   an- 


ball,   the  pie  nic,  the  fete  champctm,  th* 

aoirec,  the  laJrltaaz  »irwu.  niehtly,  njiKler 
life  a  rhsriuin^  illusion,  aa  well  for  heart  aa 
fsncy  ;  sod  if  the  eye  ii  permitted  to  fee  tha 
dropping  of  the  Bsnda  in  tiie  hour  glaaa, 
thry  nn:  of  gold  and  amber  an  thry  flow. 
The  beauty  of  tho  winga  of  time,  in  thin  re- 
gion, makea  oae  heodlraa  of  his  llight  Here 
was  tbe  beat  society  In  Georgia.  Hitbcr 
cftine  Lcrselerloftcirelea.  Yon  might ne«t 
at  the  name  moment  the  gravest  ai^inra  of 
th«  State,  dignified  aagen  of  die  loag  rub«, 
yielding  themsfllvea  to  tho  fairiontions  of 
tha  most  piquant  of  its  fsfhinnahlea :  tho 
■tern  msQ  of  public  carea,  rcvellii)^  in  iho 
gardens  of  Armwla,  onder  th«  graulnl  dc»- 
poiism  of  the  Faery  (lueerie.  Nor  i»  Ma- 
(liwm'a  8pri»gi  alone.  Ii  ta  only  ono  of 
many  placea  of  like  attraction,  whirh,  M 
our  parpo«e  ii  not  a  catalogue,  we  nifed  not 
piirttrularizr.  If  thn  nrader  is  curious,  Irt 
mtn  look  lo  the  aerond  work  in  our  robrie, 
tlw  **  Ovorpia  lllutttralffd,"  which  in  n  l>eau* 
tiful  tpecinien  of  the  aria  in  the  South. 
Here  be  will  find  full  and  iniereaiing  detaib 
oi  muvh  that  is  c^onspicnoos  in  tho  reaoarcM 
and  fcenery  of  out  lively  and  lovely  sister. 
The  volume  of  Mr.  Lnninan  will  also  sDp- 
ply  him  with  Diu<  )i  infunnarioD  in  rpJijiert  to 
ncr  acriKiry  ami  cbamrteristics.  He  ^vei 
aketchea  of  Dahlonega,  a  rflgtnn  of  e^juat 
health  and  beauty,  to  wbtrh  the  route  of 
travel  laat  aeasoo  did  not  auninetitly  incUaS 
— of  the  vsllev  of  Nagoochie,  Mount  Yooalt, 
Clarkaville— tlie  oaacade  of  Tiwcuab,  «nd 
the  cataract  of  ToUultb. 


v.— rnooacis  or  TKXAa. 

Krery  day's  BCcotuits  from  thia  now  Son* 
risking  centre  of  soulh  wentvm  emigration 
increow!  iu  intcresL  The  Califoriiin  reoe* 
tioo  is  bciag  fell  in  ita  favor,  and  ao  rapid  !• 
the  growth  tff  populalioo,  thot  to  ton  yean 
Texas  will  be  among  the  first  of  tbe  South 
cm  Suiea.  The  emigrsnta  are  of  an  enterv 
prising  cla«a.  intclligrni,  and  in  Qond  cirruiD* 
atancc-a,  Idany  have  held  leading  p<ultioa« 
in  society  and  in  politira  in  the  Mil  Stataa, 
Whatever  may  have  been  our  views  npoa 
the  Ttn  MtfUon  purchase,  there  can  b«  B« 
dnabt  such  a  purao,  in  lM|uiiIuling  tho  BtolA 
iodebiedneja,  and  in  promoting,  as  we  bofw 
it  will,  ioieroal  improvemema,  matt  give  • 
now  life  to  the  caramon  wealth.  We  hava 
pobliahed  mmnif  papers  In  our  votuino* 
sbowing  tbe  agricuUoral  fncilitiestespeetaUy 
in  augar  aiul  cotton,  of  tins  State,  aud  haw 
savera]  others  promiard.  We  beg  our 
friends  there  in  give  ns  elal>oret«  commimi- 
catioos  npOQ  any  matteis  which  may  pe<* 
lain  IU  tiuut  advauccinent. 


RDirORIAL  AHO  UTKtART  DCPARTUKirr. 


Tbe  papers  »pt>n\t  \a  eurnara^nt;  t«niu  of 
A«  ^DWlh  of  GALtisTOK  and  HoUsroH. 

*'AeconliD£  to  the  untfonn  tcautnony  of 
all|  UoUAton  wni  ocTcria  nmorp  proApcroiu 
«iMKlitxni  tltui  al  Uie  prcseot  lime.  A  lor;^ 
•mount  of  bastness  bii  been  tlono  there 
durioK  the  p««l  iwo  month  1.  Tbr  <trp«r»  ar« 
repreacntPd  u  cnntiimillT  crowded  with 
wagons,  an4  the  Bide-walVi  with  bale*  oC 
goods  paMitu;  inccseaotlv  from  ihc  Btnri;*  lo 
Uio  wa^na.  Some  of  tae  aiccounlagiveu  of 
die  aiiiount  (if  •ales,  cspecikUy  by  the  boDse 
af  Kioe  &  Nii'hola,  wonM  eeem  olmoat  tn- 
cmlible.  WearegliHl  to  hew  of  thia  hi^ 
dcpoe  of  oommercial  pruaperil^r  of  our 
Bochboriiu  r.ily,  for  we  fnnuder  it  a  tru? 
•xponeiil  of  the  Incnaains  wealth  and  agri- 
cuftoral  prMaciiona  of  the  catintry.  It  » 
true,  the  lonziirotrocied  drought  has  great- 
ly rarnrnd  Homioii,  nerving  to  coocentrnte 
•t  that  [Niiiil  tnach  more  than  tbe  a»aal  pro- 
porttuii  of  the  coantry  trarle,  and  L)  dimin- 
nb  the  tridc  stthi*  place  n^nrly  m  thcHnnie 
nlio.  8liU  there  hu  le<>D  M>ld  in  UalvcA- 
loa  m  Tcry  UrKO  niooiitii  of  mercbonJise, 
ibougfa  andergrcatdtMdvBDlaget.  But  the 
trade  here  fau  been  confiDeU  prindpally  to 
oor  bcuvtcr  houK-s,  and  hw  pirtnken  of  the 
cbaracier  of  awholeaalc  bOBioVM  more  than 
ia  foiiiier  yeara." 

Matacorda,  which  is  io  the  bean  of  a 

rich  agrirultural  regibfi.  alao  flouruhc*. 

"  Boildinga  are  «priD^ni;  up  in  every  di- 
r««ttioo,  aa  it  were  with  the  luut:b  of  a  magi- 
cioa'a  wmnd,  and  we  can  acaicely  turn  our 
■jaa  in  any  dirrotioa.  that  wo  do  nut  see 
•vident  tokviiA  of  the  tpirit  of  cnterpriae 
■flitL     There  have  aln-arly,  within  ihr  pnM 

JMT,  been  ereeted  tereral  elei^it  build- 
101,  which  would  do  credit  to  a  mure  aria- 
iDentii:  city  ibau  our  own,  with  aerersl 
others  in  the  toane  of  erevtiun  ;  amotig  the 
hiter  uf  which  ia  a  ant'^ioaa  and  beautiful 
hotel,  hy  Dtir  friend  J.  W.  McT-auiIy,  E*q. 
Fivm  ilM  prMty  locutitm,  hraidiful  pO«iuuD, 
itnd  nuny  ndvantngra  posacgted  aa  a  reii- 
dctic!  «a  wnll  oa  ronttnfriial  Coiporiam, 
llaugorda  prouiacfl  nt  riu  diium  dny  tu  Ijc- 
aone  one  of  the  lar^nut  aiul  prettieat  Uiwna 
io  Texaa.  SitiiaijrJ  in  rlic  inulat  of  a  larj;e 
planliiig  diotricl,  uiuurpaaaed  for  lite  great 
ataple  nrnducu  of  the  South,  ber  commer 
eiaf  induceoiecita  niuM  ftecure  lo  her  a  per- 
maoeni  prc)a;>enl>-,  which  the  fluctQaiionsuf 
tradi  and  Bnirit  nf  fompecidnn  cannot  easily 
MbvcrU  Our  cidreua  uevm  lo  be  fully 
■rfKmocI  l(»  tbt'Mt  trutlia.  and  ibc  {rluoni  and 
doabc  whif.h  lor  yara  paat  huo|t  ovtir  ihctr 
ninda  oil  iliia  iiuenuun,  linve  been  fully  and 
Anally  diapelltsl,  ami  an  invigoratinif  apint 
ia  prednounaDt  thrua^bouu  Upon  the 
whole,     oar   anapicea    ore    highly    enooo- 

The  eulturt  af  Iht  vine  hejp'oi  DOW  t* 
nttract  tucniion.  The  imported  grapes,  il 
ia  aaid,  will  all  rot,  bwttlie  satiTa  willmahfl 
Ibe  liDeet  winca. 


■a  n^ 
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"  I  have  collected  fteefw  hiula  of  wild 
grape*  whieh  anrpaas  the  Imported  in  tweel- 
Deos,  dumbility  and  pnidactnvaeaa.  Tbrir 
cultiratwn  is  easy,  and  the  acirffbldiaf 
(heap,  Ttie  niitea  reodily  embrace  and  «•■ 
tw-me  around  the  treci  aod  boahes  for  tbor 
anpnort.  Thry  are  diride<l  into  two  rli 
— tnc  autniner  and  fnll  grape* — and 
freah,  Kpe  fruit  fram  ilie  lintuf  June 
laat  of  Nnvember.  They  are  of  all  colon. 
Three  hundred  a^uare  feet  of  aiirfaee  will 

S'eld  four  whiiker -barrel*  of  round  grape* 
r  market,  or  lisiy  gallooa  of  wine,  w'ltb  ilx 
gatloiM  of  the  beit  Wnndy. 

*'  In  «rfltfo]din£  the  rin^tynrd  wilh  trellUea 
7  frel  btjrh.  \w>  frci  b-nij.  and  10  feet  *p«rt, 
half  an  acre  wilt  be  coverrd  by  ten  tremaco. 
Kvery  M  feet  low  of  tretlu  will  give  a  aur- 
fare  of  three  huodred  aqusrn  feet,  prodnciag 
foQf  barrcia  of  muod  grapca,  an  itated  he- 
fore.  Or  100  feet  of  trellia  will  yWJd  13 
barreU  :  and  10  trvlliara  of  the  aame  langA, 
19(1  barrela.  or  y-iti  boahela  of  grappa  for 
market,  or  1,9.'()  cniloni  of  winr*  and  60  gal- 
ioniof  brandy,  The  produce,  ijicrefore,  of 
half  on  acre,  will  be — 
530  hu»heU  of  propen,  which,  at  %i 

per  buahei.  will  gi<re tStflOO 

If  matlc  inio  wtne,the  reanll  will  be, 

1,1)30  gallona  of  wine,  at  $1  par 

gilbo 1^30 

Tbe  brandy.  (tO  nllooa,  al  4S  per 

gallon laO 

TotaL •a.OTO" 


3. — KKtOKTS  or  TBC  rC.OKIlA.L  DBTAItT- 
■Eirr. 
We  preaeni,  as  worthy  ofprvaervallon  Ihr 
future  reference,  digeaU  of  the  lal*  aBwal 
Ff  porta  amanaiing  from  iha  Executive  De- 
parinie&t  of  our  govemtnenl,  and  regret  thai 
weha«eDolBiompaeeU>be*tow  upouthe*- 

TBK  tuxasvkt, 

nolanco  in  Treasury  lat  Jaty,  1850,  lit, 
1104,341  49;  ReceipU  (eatinialed)  of  year  u 
Jnne  30,  1B^\,  including  old  balance-  9A4,-. 
319,^94  49:  Kxpcnditnret,  •&^,(l.^^,5n  60 
Ratanco  on  hand,  «4M>.S9«  90 ;  BediMied 
reeeipu  to  June  30,  1^31,  •47/i.*^.n«  Mj 
Expensci,  d4e,l!f4,00a  IB;  Deficit,  isl  3*^ 
ly,  ln:<2,  tt(6.%99H  1»,  eaelujiveoT  Teaan 
Buandnry  atock. 

Mr.  Cofwin  makes  ihe  war  alone  reapoR' 
aihlc  for  the  ctwntuiua  exfietidittire.  Fio 
■even  yeara  previoti*  I»  il,  the  e^peaaes 
were  Il49,(i00.315  39,  and  for  the  nett  aev- 
an     yean,      #194,907,407    OS.       Kapenatt 


chargeable  dirccdy  to  the   war,   iuelirillH 
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r'pvdMMf),  «cd  flXcIoBive  of  nacno- 
I  dainu  not  prcMowd,  $'il~.n5,57a  if9. 
Hoob  «pae0  U  devoted  to  frkuda  apoo  the 
nronoe,  Rowing  ooi  of  ibc  vnluat'um  iijii- 
I  fern  now  wtopteil,  wbicb,  with  all  its  defect*, 
[lie  fear  is  the  ben  pncticol  tynem.  Tbe 
[  kind  uid  chancier  of  frauds  tttempted  are 
[  ^ftBiiJiar  10  nctd  any  mention. 

Ur.  Corwin  dUcaiiitKi  ngiiiu  tlic  0)6  hat- 
met  of  IraJcdocxnat,  and  calU  ap  tbe  pfaaa 
.  torn  wbwh  hu  frighiBoed  for  ccDitiriea  paai 
I  -ceruto  aCaieiinco  frcim  tbe'ir  propncty,  aad 
I  vttleh,  it  •eerna,  witb  all  lb«  labura  of  tlie 
iHttTOOiiiUu,  baa  only  been  "scotched,  tiat 
IVQcd."  He  aeticipaie*  an  iinponttioD  du- 
.  liiiflhe  eoiHin^  year  of  #3SO,O0O,0OI>i  agai&at 
I  czportatkm  not  caceodiag  9lH000,(K)0 — 
I  •lanoiag'  baianee,  nod  rccommcndii  tfae 
I  fcUowiitg  ciiangea  tn  tbe  land*: 

1.  A  cbaDve  in  tbe  pre»at  ad  ralorvm 

tyitem,  wbicn  tboold  impmo  fpet-ific  dutie* 

•  Spaa  all  anicW  to  wbicb  such  duticd  nmy 

W  aifely  ipplted,  with  home  ▼aluBtioiu  upon 

I  all  neb  u  aro  oecesaorily  subject  to  ad  ra 

a.  If  the  principle  of  ipecUtr  daties  aball 

I  ftM  be  adopied,  that  the  borne  valnnlion,  '\a- 

mead  of  tbe  foreign,  abotild  llicn  be  appUtxl 

ID  all  importa  aabfcel  to  id  ▼dorctn  duUca. 

3.  If  BCttber   of  tbe    foregoing  cliarif^ei 

I  A<R  b«  ttiou^bt  proper,  tbeu  it  11  deemed 

I  kv^  MrcMary  that  tbe  preaeTii  rate  of  da- 

[  liM  Mould  b«  incrvKHBd  on  a  great  varirty  of 

f  UlidM,  whirh  it  wiir  l«  fnond  could    bear 

teh  iacr«as«  witb  the  ratiet  aalatary  oflectj 

Upon  both  trade  end  roreniie. 

K  eorpi  of  traveliog  apprauera  to  viitt 

'  U«  different  poru  ii    reeoiDmeadtd.   and 

'  ilao  ihit  the  time  allnwtHl  in  storea  be  ei- 

Mndod  lo  ibrev  yean,  witb  the  privilege  of 

N  expon  without  datiea,  etc. 

THt    NAVT. 

Th«  Secreury  aays  tbut  oar  flag  baa  been 
|Mq>eeled  on  eyery  sea,  and  ibat  tlio  iotc- 
I  VtMf  of  eommerrenave  been  M>rur«  under 
IIh  protertioo.  Tbe  Navy  cuDnisU  of  7  aliipii 
[.if  tb«  liue,  1  raxec,  13  frigatea.  SI  bIcmi|m  of 
I  »ir,  <  brigi.  2  scboooers,  3  Bt'*am  frigaies,  3 
I  HeatReni  of  the  (ir*t  claas,  f>  nteiUDera  of  leu 
ibaa  firtt  claia,  and  5  atore  abips.  The  abim 
|ii  coaHniaaion  are,  1  rmie)-,  6  frigates,  i'> 
Ijinopt  of  war,  1  briL's,  3  si'ltoonera,  (roaat 
iSBreev.)  Saieam  frieaiei,  I  aiesmcr  of  0)«' 
llm  elaaa.  3  less  than  first  cIhm.  3  sbipa  of 
■ft*  line  ••  recei^IiiK  sbip*.  I  steamer  do.,  aud 
1  aloop  do.  Koor  ship*  of  the  tine  and  two 
"  I  are  on  the  siocka  lo  process  of  eoo- 
Mi,  bat  the  work  suspended.  Besides 
t  A«rv  are  the  mail  ateamahips  on  the 
H•al^Tnrk  and  Livnrpool,  and  New  York 
filBdChagre* line*, liable  looaraldaty  incase 


The  Serretary  ooticea  tlta  tmproveipeBti 
^'□iag  on  in  tbe  Navy  Yarda  in  I'hilndelphia 
nnil  tiilier  places  ;  aiatea  that  he  has  invited 

aoenla  fur  the  cnnatructionnfa  DryDoek 
e  Pacific :  says  tbal  tka  Horea  on  band 
in  the  virioua  yards  amoont  to  9%,iQfif)Wim 
value-,  and  discusses  the  question  of  redu- 
cing the  iinmlK*r  of  yards,  wbirb  he  declinna 
recommending  at  prru-nl,  nnd  di-prndincon 
priTntncootraclsfortlir  ronFtniftian  of  Ahtpa, 

Tbe  extninj  7Mr)<7NftW  of  the  Navy  cmbm- 
COS  98 captains,  97  comniandeni,  397  lieuten- 
ants, US  anrgooni,  37  puaed  nuistsnt  aur- 
geon*,  41  aaaiatant  targeons,  64  puFsora,  34 
chaplains,  IS  profeaaora  of  motbematW,  11 
maaters  in  ifae  lino  of  protnouon,  4S4  pasaad 
and  other  midahipmeti,  and  7,^00  petty  olB- 
eera,  acnmen.  laniLtineii.ljoya.  eti;.  Tlie  Seft- 
rvtary  says  ihni  this  ayaiem  ofoEHrerfl  ia  m- 
nbajkcly  and  diAnropamiitied,  ihtre  being  ■ 
srreat  dUpanEV  bciweeu  the  head  aud  UM 
aubordinsie  parts,  aod  he  recommenda  a  r«- 
daciion  in  the  three  higher  (Trades.  Tbe  r»- 
pondiacoaaei  «  variety  of' other  que-Miona 
roapecltn^  the  oreoaizaiton  and  distributioa 
of  tlie  aervire :  all  of  wbii-^b  are  worthy  of 
utteniioa,  butcounul^i  be  properly  appreci- 
ated by  a  reference  to  tbe  repon. 

The  veaeela  of  die  Navy  are  diiriributad 
into  six  diRerent  aqaoJroas.  1.  Tbe^/iiMsc 
nquatlroD,  Cotn.  Porker,  operating  from  ibc 
Bank* of  New(bsDdUi)d  to  tbe  mouth  of  th« 
Amaxon  river.  Tbe  principal  tervice  per- 
formed by  ibis  wjoadrtm  daring  the  put 
year  was'the  preveotine  ot  tlte  invasion  of 
Cuba.  3.  Tne  Pacific  »iit<adivn,  <Jodi. 
M'Cnaley,  three  vesacw  of  wliicb  arc  rrula- 
ing  between  Cape  Horn  and  Pannma.  aad 
the  real  nnrtb  of  tbe  EqoatDr.  3.  The  flra- 
zihan  ■qosdroo,  Com.  McKnerer.  croiaea 
fnna  tbe  mouth  of  the  Artiniujn  to  Cape 
Horn,  end  oeeaalanally  to  (be  African  coaat, 
bas  been  enraged  in  auppreaiiDf?  tbe  alavs 
tradp,  and  ttie  prote«ion  of  our  riifhu  in 
Soatb  Araeriea.  4-  The  Medtttrranran. 
•qaodron,  Com.  Morgan,  is  actively  cui;afcd 
ill  the  vnrions  pons  of  tlie  MediterriineaB 
Sea.*  S.  TbosqoadrouoRthecoaatof  Afrtoa, 
Com-  Oregorr,  ii  onjrngod  in  broakinj  ap 
tlie  slave  trade.  6.  Tbe  Eatl  tttdia  anal 
Chtiut  aquadroo.  Com.  OviainKer,  se«>ina  to 
be  lookitij^onifortbeporposeofesubliabiog 
cummorcial  intereoarse  with  the  Asiatico. 

•tux  rosT  orricr. 

Tbe  nnmber  of  mail  routi^t  within  the 
United  States,  at  tht>  end  of  Junu  last,  ia 
SMW.  oxUndinK  over  ITf.lHS  miles,  and  cta- 
ploying  47<iO  contrariora.  The  annnnl  traoa- 
portatiun  of  ibe  mails  on  thete  routes  woa 
lfi,^4l.4-.>3.  at  on  annual  cost  of  •V^4,41M; 
making  the  average  ctMt  aboat  fivM  cenia 
nnd  eigbt  and  a  half  mills  per  mile.  Tba 
irvrrease  of  the  nimiber  of  inland  mail  route* 
during  tlie  year  was  4i49,  <>itanititi^  over 
lO.Mtf  miles,  at  an  inrrcascd  c^t  of  •:i4a,- 
440,  On  the  last  of  June  there  *vrre  five 
furiign  mail  rouira,  ou  an  aj^ri;iile  leni^ 
of  U,DTS  lallea,  and  UivolviDg  a  Oovcnununt 
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*sp«nditnra  of  tt«^06,  vxelanvA  of  tbc 
ONI  (if  raatl  mnmengrn  aiul  igenta,  amouiT- 
iug  to  (l(r7,042.  The  Bomber  of  poatnustCTs 

Spuuiwd  dnriug  ibe  yen  was  M19,  of 
ion  9BO0  were  ippmntfd  to  mpptr  re- 
■gTMtiou.  S93  Ki  sDi^ply  VMCsticics  by  dea  th, 
Sn  bv  TVftBoa  of  chan;^  of  the  aittra  of  the 
dfficcK,  1444  nn  trcoont  of  rvmovnlK.  1919 
to  fill  new  office*.  The  wliole  Dumber  of 
poit  offices  ID  tlie  cnancn^  wiu  1 9,41 7.  Dor 
tmg  the  ;ear,  1979  hnrv  been  ratablighed. 
ud  309  dbrciBiinued.  Tb«  grow  revenoe 
of  the  Dcpanment  for  x\m  yeiir  wm  9S,&Su,- 
971  48,  of  which  t4.A75,6fi3  68  Rrn-ned 
frOQi  leUcn.  Thff  expenses  were  $3,3I*J,- 
Oft3  42,  lesTiD^  sii  eicesB  in  fsror  of  the  De- 
unneiitof  |U4U,0ia  OS,  and  mskinaallaf 
lU  STallible  fondi  «1.I312,04<  »a  The  en 
prases  for  mail  contrncta  have  incretsed  in 
all  lertirtns  of  the  eoantrr,  but  particnUrl; 
to  llic  Writ  The  incrense  of  inconie, 
from  the  receipts  of  pojiisi;r,  wo*  11,27100 
uorcAnti  for  11^48  was  7,43-100  per  cent; 
for  1649  was  14  fiO-lOO  p<rr  cent:  for  1  MO 
was  I4|  percent.  It  is  cstinialeH  ihit  the 
iacreavc  for  the  t>^Tt  yenr  will  b*  at  least 
11  per  nmt,  ond  that  (lie  excess  of  tiie  nt- 
cvipts  UYor  ih«  tfitpeiiditures  wilt  be  #140,- 
8W  SS.  Sixteeti  mail  flieamers  ara  in  ter- 
tIm  in  tnaintainins  the  commaniceiioB  be- 
tween ibe  Atlantic  and  tbtr  Paridc.  The 
Becretsry  recommi-ndsthaL  meunres  should 
be  lakni  to  rrgnliitn  the  ninil  servif^e  with 
Om  Wevt  In(!t4<s  nail  South  Ameri'zn,  and 
to  sytflcinatizi^  thn  MTviee  n(  Cahfoniia  nud 
OreeuD.  He  rernmnieuili  a  reduction  of 
the  loland  letter  poitage  to  a  nnifuno  rate  uf 
three  ccDts,  pre  paid,  and  nrc  cents  not  pre 
paid,  and  rhal  tlie  P>-*tms*ter  G*?tersl  be 
«ttipowen«d  to  mski-  a  further  teduciioo  to 
iwo  ceriu.  whenPTer,  after  itin  prpoenl  nro- 
poaed  rcilurt^ona,  tlie  revenaefl  of  thp  De 
partniAnt  nbsll  have  exceeded  itii  axpenJi- 
tnm  fer  two  consecetive  years,  five  per 
emt.  He  also  reoonnnenJs  that  a  reduvuoo 
ID  twenty  centi  he  iDsde  oa  c-orreipoi»deDec 
tOBud  fpotti  the  Parifir  raasr,  Sooth  Amc- 
riea.  die  Eastern  cuniiiieiit  and  its  istaud*. 
and  loinu  bcyuiid  cither,  and  to  ten  cents 
On  all  oiitcr  sea-^inj^  letters,  except  when 
the  raifs  ■hall  be  olherwiae  fixed  hy  postal 
ireattea.  He  recommend*  a  rednctian  on 
dw  poaiage  of  Dewapapen  aetiE  out  of  tke 
Stat«s  to  one  cent,  and  alio  a  redodion  oood 
painplilels,  perioi)irai«,  \c.  TbefC  rctltK- 
tions,  he  rnlitiilalen,  will  diminiib  the  reve 
oneit  of  ilie  Detiortineni  for  three  or  four 
years,  ami  ibe  <ii.-tidt  must  be  met  by  ibr 
surplus  used  tn  the  bauds  of  tbe  De^mrt- 
mmt,  and  by  nppni^iriDtiima  by  CnneretS- 
He  tilings  the  fmiik.mj[  piinlege  iboiild  bf 
mtaitied,  but  ihaiihe  Dcparuncnt  should  be 
paid  fmni  the  Trensurj-  for  the  traasmiaaion 
of  all  fr«e  malter, 

THB  WAR  orriri. 

The  ayifrnmtc  alreoffth  of  the  army,  as  at 
pnuinnt  cstahUsbcd  bv  law,  ia  12.339  ofTiccra 
ttd  lueiL    It  is  estimatod  that  the  number 


of  men  aduaD^  in  serriee  and  fit  for  dotjTs 
from  deaths,  discharges,  descniaDs,  nckaaaM 
and  other  rgiunltiei,  falls  short  of  the  lefalJ 
orgaoitstinn  on  an  average  of  from  30  to  40] 
percent.;  so  that  the  above  mmber mnill 
present  on  eflrciire  force  of  only  from  8,4C 
lo  8,700  nico.     Of  the  whole  nomber,  7,79. 
are   stationed   in.  at  are   under  orders  fct 
Texas,  New  Mexico.  California,  and  Or 
gon  :  leaving  only  4,530  in  all  the  tut  i 
the  Buiej  and  Territories. 

The  Seoreinr^-  urges  the  necessity  of  s 
pli3Yinga  cavnlry  Torre  t<i  irurb  the  monnte 
IncJiniia  of  Ti'xns  and  New  Mcaico;  an 
■ugeeiis  the  adoption  of  some  sysirru,  dia 
taied  e'lually  by  polity  snd  humaniLy, for  n 
claiming  liifl  wsole  anfonnnste  rtee,  by  i~ 
dnctog  ihem  lo  abaodon  their  waoderi 
and  prtdaior^  life,  to  live  in  villagei.  la^ 
reaort  to  acncollaral  purauiu  for  aabnal- 
ence.  The  fttai>'mKnt  of  like  eniirrrtoua  eott 
■if  t/ana|Hirl in^  perk,  and  lliiar  fur  the  nae  of 
tbe  troop*  in  New  Mcxin>,  sUorda  a  strong 
evidence  of  tlie  beiielit  wlucb  the  rvpsbKc 
would  derive,  iu  a  mere  pecuniary  Ugfat, 
frotn  resturioff  pence  and  security  to  tbe 
herdsman  and  huabsndmsn  of  a  territory, 
"a  lar^e  portion  of  whirh  is  susre^nible  of 
producmi;  cropi  of  ersin,  and  nearly  ail  of 
wliich  is  well  aaapceato  graiiog." 

rVKLlC  LAMM. 

Tbe  Report  of  tbe  CoramiMioners  of  tbe 
Geiieral  Land  OGBne,  not  yet  tmblishcd, 
coutalua  full  and  interestiog  details  r^ape<o(- 
ins  the  public  domain.  We  learn  from  iba 
Washin^on  Itepoblir  that  the  whole  i)aan- 
lity  uf  lands  »olJ  ond  disposeilof  darinc  the 

r-earliMS,  inclndiii|,'tliat  located  by  military 
lonniicn,  (>lnre  selt-rtions.  ite.,  was  4,933,> 
004  nrrev,  ntuimnlin^,  ni  fl  SS  per  acre,  to 
•ii,41^H,435.  For  1N43.  M84,410  acres  were 
dlspoied  of  in  like  manner,  anioantini;  m 
Uic  lame  rate.  b>  86.575,630.  An<l  fi>rihrr« 
qnaners  of  1850,  exclative  of  the  bounty 
locations  not  yet  returned  for  the  third 
quarter,  3.615,366  ai-rr»  were  (iii-ji-^eH  of) 
nmoiiniin)*,  at  rbci   rule  "  i. 

A  iiiOM  valuable  sn  <  i, 

tbc    report,  is    tbe  stn-'  _       c 

area  sckI  cost  of  the  public  lawls  mtuX  n^ 
vcDuc  derived  from  tbem. 

From  that  stntcmetvL  it  epiieara  tbai  tba 
whole  area  of  the  public  lauds  rarlgalve  of 
thosti  it)  Oreron,  Califoinia.  New  Uexien, 
Utah,  tlie  Indian  and  Tfrbratka  Terriiofies, 
was  434.103,7^0  acres.  That  of  tlieie  about 
onc-fourtb  have  been  sold  for  tbe  sum  of 
«131,330,093,  while  the  whole  coat  of  every 
kind  to  the  Govenimem.  (nrlndinj  ihs 
■mount  paiil  to  Krauce  fur  LouiMana.  m 
6]inin  for  tlie  Kloridas,  and  f"f  0<<  ritin- 
Ruiihmeul  of  ibe  Indian  title,  wbb  t74,SS7,- 
5i9.  maVinp  the  netl  profit  tu  the  Govern- 
meut  CfiO,:m  1 ,3 1 ;),  or  an  avence  of  acsrly 
one  and  a  iiuarttT  iiiilltoiu  of  doUan  aiinn- 
■lly  for  the  last  fifty  yearm- 

Nearly  the  same  smoont  has  been  frantad 
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<■  bvnanM,  far  work*  dS  iniMTwl  iMpigwi. 

venu,  Jke. 

ft  Turilirr  nppean,  tbsi  tha  irrngc  CMC 
«f  di«  paMic  luMlt,  ioeludin^  the  purrhuc. 
•MaiyniAiwy    i^    InJisn    Ull«.  •wrv«vi[if4. 

ccati  pi>p  5CK  ;  wliilf  for  eccli  acre  tlir 
GnTtrniuent  rcrcivfi  •!  85  |>fr«crr — mak- 
tog  k  ■<(  profit  of  $\U3  1-5  nnu  per  •»«. 

rai  aoxi  opricK. 

The  vMimateit  £ir  thp  ranoui  brnncbec  of 
Om  public  »ervira  within  ihr  jnnarlirlion  of 
tbia  DepintnrDi,  fnr  ilie  apprDnchinj;  year, 
nsfllt  ibe  I«rp»  atnuunt  of  #7,132,0*3  17^ 
iriojr  »ri  fxrf*  ii»er  tli*  rslinutaa  for  iJ«* 
*»r'-  «1.75V?0  63.   Tbc  iiicf«Mc 

%n<  iVoni  th«  enUrged  eipentp 

and  the  pcnaum  Ital  ;  for 


of  i-i 


vbicb  Uji*  «fltimn:««  are  irapeetively,  91,- 
4tl,t79  Atf  aua  iS.«44,7»  31. 

Tbe  naraber  of  claima  for  warrantit  oiuicr 
Ac  hw  bounty  Unit  \awn.  tip  lu  Nuv.  .'i(fa, 
waa  >,4I8.  aoi)  it  ta  rapidly  in(Tviuin<;.  Th^ 
«bol9  aunber  o(  peraona  wlin,  if  living. 
wmU  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  law, 
Ae  Secretary  aaya  would  exceed  futf  • 
■illkm:  aj)()  hp  cutmnuM  tbat  th«  oatnber 
«t  claiBwriU  will  b«  abont  QAO.OOO. 

Of  till?  whole  \hatit  there  wrre  dtapoaed 
of  5,1^4.<ll<.91  a.  rC"  ;  of  whirh  l.lW.JhW 
T3  wer*  anl.),  aitj  3.405,:. 20.00  located  on 
boon^  IumI  warrmnia.  For  tfae  three  nuar- 
Mn  of  laM,  t>ie  quanti^  HiapoMd  of  baa 
W«n  S,ai.1.3«d.49  arfva  ;  «6B,8B'J^  aoia. 
Wkd  1  ^/0,1  iO.W  located  on  warnat*. 

The  Se^reury  urt!e«  tl>*  iraportAttce  of  a 
oatUMial  hi|jcbw«y  to  tlie  Pa<nti<%  witfain  our 
OWN  Wrrttory,  from  the  vmWf.y  ofih'  Miuis- 
^ppt  la  the  western  eoAat.  nnd  Uir  nrccaHity 
«ob(»iiriiig  fall  and  accurate  infomiitioa 
H  If  ibt  dioncat  oad  beei  rooie,  b«¥i)if  re- 
femea  aot  onlj  to  diatuKe,  but  alto  to  tlw 
•ml.  rlimntr,  and  adaputioa  in  a^culturvl 
fttrpoae*  of  tiitt  tafrntMltateCiOnntry. 

lie  reoewa  ib»  recntnm«n'latinn  of  hi> 
ff*iIe4-e»*or  furtlte  ettiblinlimrot  of  an  ajjri- 
enllunl  bureau,  and  a>1viaps  ilio  iaaiitutunt 
of  a  (omi^l  f»rm  »t  Mo^iiit  Veraoij, '"  wboa« 
•oil  waa  onre  (illf.t  by  the  bandi,  and  U  sow 
«im*rr  rated  by  ibe  duat,  of  tbe  Father  of 
hii  Oouairy." 


4--"feniLiTtoii  or  tub  n-ATif,  1950 — 
eoiTTiun   or  tbr    toBiu   aud   thk 

lOVTB. 

A«  aoon  aa  tfae  cenaua  mnma  ar«  eomplcte, 
m  aball  make  many  sbttracta  fiMin  them, 
mttd  preaenl  to  aor  icadera  a  variety  of  ta- 
•meiiof  tnfiinnation,  relaiiag  to  tbe  popu- 
leliofi  aiid  reauitrrea  of  the  conntry.  In  the 
Meanwhile  we  fire  tbe  following  »•  the  re- 
CBma  of  popaUuoa  ia  a  f«w  Atiea.  Tbe 
«we  of  Ge«ffiB  ku  riace  beea  ueertaioed 


to  re«eb  1,000,000  egaiaet  aboal  600,000  is 
IMO: 


tttO. 

MiaMaM* 6.1W. 

ArkaaHH<8t.  £•■•}  19tLTM.. 
S«vlbC*rolina...  OIU.OM.. 
Rhode  tilaiiA.....    l4T.3t3.. 

fmlUna   1.990,(»0.. 

WLconain JUS.m 

Ohio...  %\so.fm.. 

Northraretina...  130,000.. 
HaaauiiaMtu l,00«.ftOO. 

MMMari ffn.«ao. 

raimarivaala ^OOMO.. 

Maiwj  SKinil. 

r.taiiMtioul ST!i,0OU.. 

Vcrnoni 3IS.«3«. 

Virfinia I.«n.0n0. 


liiab 

Califbrah 

OrafBR 

DiMrktOolwabla. 


so.odo.. 

wo.oon.. 

lO.UOU.. 

M.OOO.. 


r.S74 

5"t.».ie. 

W.7.W. 

1,M9.I«7. 

f.Vl.4IO 

.  rrauBM 
.  3a.7n» 
i.TM,ais, 

.    901.136. 

310.01  S. 

991. Un. 
1.t»797 

r».8«. 

<aait)  . 

(«•)  . 

43.7IS. 


.10l,9« 

.   4t.70( 

3?,713 

..VJl.lU 

.  M.SIU 

.  81.  an 
.  on,ira 

.  S.O00 

.«m.ooi 

.  10,000 

.  io.«e 


13,.M5.9M...9.dt7,'£IS 
Kemsrkio^  upon  tbe  rraiilu  wbtcb  have 
thtu  far  becD  given,  tbe  Miibiie  Tribune  iu- 
dulgca  amne  reflectMiiif  wlitdi  are  elevated 
•■d  couml.  Tbey  roncapond  with  opintoaa 
we  have  frfquently  npreaaed  in  our  Ite- 
view,  End  we  are  but  GOO  happy  utestrut 
them  at  Itrj^. 

One  of  tlie  tnoat  itriVing  facta  of  tbe  litnea 
in  tbe  great  increoae  in  Ibe  popalation  of 
Georgia,  aadriM4A()by  the  recent cenoua.  It 
exceoda  tbai  >.>r  «uy  atate  in  tbi  Uaion.  and 
baa  been  aince  1840.  forty-tit^rpcrcentniii. 

We  iboald  like  to  know  pinetly  ibe  ranMl 
of  ibia  great  change.  Whcllipr  it  is  a  cbumJ 
IFF  a  eoeaequence  of  divereifi'rd  indailriHJ 
paraaiu,  f*r  whoilier  it  rfsultc  fmut  ihr  o*^  T 
tral  ittuatiim  nf  the  itate.  wimlii  lie  aotnetliiiH  I 
wbicb  it  would  be  egrresble  lu  know,  ] 

One  ihlng,  however,  it  diMti  prove,  namelj^  J 
thai  alave  itwiliiatitna  are  not  Dcceswir^] 
anti-progrcaaive  in  their  efTecta  on  wealOh  I 
aad  ptipulntion.  Down  eoirt  the  "pbllanri 
ibropiMia,"  with  averted  eyea  and  moc^l 
aelf-LOiitplacrncy.dfcUre  tbnl  ilavery  iaoJH  j 
ingodiatic  tn  all  pnigrraa.  initierial  ■•  well  ■•  \ 
inuml;  iliit  tbe  Cionh  owra  ita  au^mrbteji^ 
pnpolttlion  to  ita  levelling  ayatein — arrordiw  J 
tn  the  theory  of  wbicb.  nobody  isbeiuriT  ~ 
any  other  bodv-  __ 

We  are  willing loiobacribe  to thia opinlou 
but  alao  dnobt  wnether  iu  Ivmtleil  im'reaao" 
i»  really  progreaaion  Are  there  let*  erim^ 
and  mutcry  and  more  murKbtr  and  poinfaQ 
in  the  North  tbim  there  werv*  twenty  y««HL_ 
ago  ? — Doci  tbe  tncreaae  ui'  its  ■ggregal^ 
wealth  and  popnlation  denote  a  more  gen«(kl 
al  ilifTtiaifin  of indiriilnal  plenty;  iDorrhap>1 
piD***a  ;  t  hitfber  n-fioemrin,  and  a  auperiorl 
rdigtoua  and  tiioral  mnrof  publin  amtinieBl  t<l 
No  man  con  doubt  ibat  in  tbeae  thing*  tbo/ 
North  lita  retrograded. 

LetnaeoKieSmitb.  and  apply  tbia  teoti 
ita  |iM|ilc,  aad  the  remk  wiU  inilicate  a  i — 


f 


Anking  c1iu|r«  toward*  iBproreiaflnt.  Ile- 
ti^nniH  MMMv  g*nHr»lljf  rpipected  jiimI  prac 
tiar<)  niimne  Mailittn  ii  was  twenty  ircari«|3:o; 
«lur»uon  ta  mOT*  difuM^  -,  violence  and 
erbne  are  much  loai  ccrmiiioii  -,  refinement 
has  grown  irin  rainiliariij-  in  nlvrrv  bitlierto 
rade  mx)  nlmoit  btirbfiroaa.  Waiir— no  kocb  ' 
thtng^  ia  known  umong  ub.  \W  have  no  pan 
nera — iutb«*fKsra,  eitrept  the  fi^w  who  btve 
oeen  acoi  lo  aoute  of  our  acnport  inw-na  by 
iai|>onauon.  No  man  U  dciUUitt* — iit>  true 
raaohnod  among  na  ia  pnt  ta  ahifu  wbicli 
aback  ilaMirreapecl  awl  dasriule  it.  Rrt-rj 
man  itonda  up  inUepeiKlenU^r,  a  tme  man, 
BOt  ground  down  to  the  loweai  self-atHtae- 
ment  by  the  "  progres**'  which  ia  the  Iwtaat, 
aod  to  (M  iJie  cTil,  of  maiij'  vihcr  cummuDi- 
tie«. 

For  our  own  part,  we  hare  no  **>«  of  eon- 
Sdenee  io  the  gang*  (^  praurcM  laid  dowa 
renemlly  by  the  ntatiiia.  Wewoold  rather, 
if  the  SiiMtii  ha-1  oonMitivt:  for  aelf-prutection 
in  mulling  iUelF  niimencally  atmng  in  the 
confetlenicy,  tliat  the  pupulauon  of  oar  statea 
aJioelil  rather  fall  beuind  their  pteeent  rate 
of  proip-eaa.  Running  hfind  in  bnnd  witli 
ihiii  "  prf>grri»a,"  we  n^c  want  and  vice  and 
the  eleruvnla  whirb  will  work  ita  rain.  Id 
ike  Soutb  we  •««  real  proi;rei>s  in  ever* 
tbla^,  and  particolarlT  iu  iboae  higher  qiul' 
hie*  whicb  are  aa  well  thv  honorof  icultvido- 
■ta  ■■  oF  amiT^ted  people.  We  are  eun- 
lent  with  ibis,  and  would  not  exchange  it  for 
al)  lhr>  Kver^mwn  ritie*  and  heated  uduufac- 
urine  dij-cnct*  that  ars  poaacMod  by  New 
•ndnld  Kn^^Und. 

What  ia  called  national  greatneM  is  a 
great  human  fallaey.  The  t!reaIbeBa,in  the 
uritinnnr  acceptaiioDoribe  word,  orttatei,  ia 
a''nnircd  hy  tin*  detmdatioti  of  the  maaa  of 
t)ieir  individual  citixena  Huw  crcat  ia 
Rusaia!  and  how  insigniHcnot  ja  iiip  liulr 
Repiililtr  of  Snn  Marino  f  Yet  wIk*  wmild 
cxrnaiige  ihe  happtneia  of  the  people  uf  tho 
one  fur  that  uf  the  a^rfii  of  tlie  other  7  Aa 
an  individual  man,  ia  it  a  bclleribinff  for  me 
that  the  ainte  aboald  have  ten  niiUinna  uf 
people,  half  ol' whom  are  cnnaiantly  on  ibe 
veree  of  wont,  than  one  inilliun,  all  oTwhnru 
•renUcd  with  plenty T  Nationa.  aa  all  liia- 
l(»ry  nhowa,  are  nlwaya  ^estOHt — in  the  or- 
dinary phrate — when  thf'y  are  vergice  lo- 
wuda  decay.  Rome  waa  never  ao  full  of 
misery  aa  wbeo  ber  name  waa  a  ai^al  of 
lerrorlhroughoat  the  world.  The  Kreoineaa 
of  the  itBle  waathc  reaultof  tlirdebcucmeDl 
of  tbe  individnala  who  mmpo^rd  it.  En- 
gland ia  (KMnrtvhnt  like  Kimip,  hut,  in  pov- 
erty, MM  otiie-ttmilia  df  its  people  are,  who 
wniitd  not  prefer  the  hntue  uf  a  Swilxor  to 
all  the  glory  wlm-b  ia  reflected  by  tho  power 
nt'tbe  nation  nn  her  poor,  poverty-amcken 
individual  aubjecta  t 

A.— «OMK   EDrCATION    AT   THI  aODTR. 

An  important  part  of  the  reform  whicb  U 
nuw  being  pr«Acbed  o«  the  hooae-iopa  in 
•rmj  part  of  tbc  Soadi.  uamt  be  eaaaxlenal 


Uw  aabject  of   Utime  EitMmtun.     It  iW 

child  be  "fatbei  to  ilie  man,"  tt  ongb^  •»■ 
•urcdly,  to  be  our  caxo  to  protect  bim  frow 
inHueacfla  whicb  lite  man  may  bereafier  de- 
pTT-cate.  Bnt  what,  after  all,  ia  the  fartf 
We  find  throoghuut  the  Northern  Statea  a 
turrent  of  pupului  opinion,  extending 
tbruUKbout  all  claaaea,  gaining  everyday  ia 
intenaity,  attacking  and  dividing  the  cborcb 
ea,  developing  itoelf  in  tiieratore,  preeidiag 
aver  the  preaa,  diacuaacd  in  the  acboola,  ar> 
gocd  io  the  (amin,  potent  at  the  polla,  eW 
morooa  and  invelentc  io  the  natioiial  balJa^ 
threatening  annihilation  to  the  Soath,  or  i  f 
the  othrr  nhernntive  he  preferred,  a  Ti<deBl 
diaruptioa  of  the  Federal  Union  :«ud  it  m 
juat  preciaely  into  tbia  hot-bed  of  political 
hereay  and  "higher  law,"  that  we  arc  hur- 
rying our  children,  the  mommi  they  have 
aaaamed  the  foga  vtriti$,xf  oot  tnnrh  earli- 
er, to  be  trained  to  the  datiea  of  maobood, 
the  ri^hta  of  repubJinauiam,  and  ibadelcncea 
of  thoir  (tre-aidca,  tbeir  altar*  and  ibeir 
bomea.  There  they  go,  crowding  Dart- 
looiilb  and  Harvard,  and  Brawn  *t)d  Valt, 
and  Amherst  bikI  Middlebury,  and  Hamil- 
too, — ilie  aona  of  the  men  who  have  rafwvi 
ihroughoni  all  the  Booth  a  aiorm  ihey  caBnot 
aiill,  and  carried  into  Alrioa  a  war  to  b« 
ended  Gixi  only  ki>ow»  when. 
Tbia  ii  Southmt roHriMtenfi/,  and  ilia  ihaa 
tbaltbnNortli  wiaoCylaughj  aKiorcillyboaat- 
inga,  which  end  with  the  breath  that  nltn* 
tfaam.  Thty  make  the  aongs,  and  may  weD 
be  bidifTereni  if  ire  have  a  part  of  the  lawa.* 
Granted  that  onr  inatitvtioik*  of  lennung  ara 
inferior  in  endowment  and  celebrity,  and  for 
artftimsat,  even  inferior  in  acholaattc  aitaia- 
inenta  and  merit,  which  la&t,  if  tmr.  wuuLd 
tnoltt  tlie  hnmiUattOB  of  (be  Houth  atill  i;reat- 
f>r,  brller  would  it  be  for  ua  ttiat  onr  aona 
remained  in  boneat  igonrancc  and  at  the 
ploogh-biUidle,  than  that  tbeir  ploitic  miada 
be  imbued  with  doctrines  iubvervive  of 
tbeir  country  •  pcare  and  hooor,  and  ai  wiff 
with  ibfl  very  fundamental  |irineiptea  npeS 
which  the  whole  anperatmcture  of  the  aoci- 
ety  th«ry  find  at  hotk*  ia  based,  and  baa 
been  bnaed  ilirough  all  the  mcmori^a  </ 
tbeir  falbcrs  before  ibem  !     Would  wo  poS- 


*  "  Let  me  but  mslia  tbe  aoofa  fL  e..  tb* 
ntrratore)  of  a  people,'  aara  tbe  wiae  man. 
"  and  [  rare  not  wBo  ftball  nave  tbe  maliag 
uT  tbeir  lawa." 


SDITORIAL  AKD  L1TERART  DEPARTHBNT. 
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tmlWlbamirin  oTiu  warce  when  wo  inioy 
adBiani  an:  tn  drink  oT  it  1  Would  we  e»- 
coonfc  Hmibi  utAdittruit  wikm^npaa  faitk 
tod  foitjlJtHct,  antler  GoH,  tlie  Balvatton 
of  ipeBermliuos  to  eonie  muat  rf >t  T  Wiarr 
ibM  llwCbiutuinrsllurr  IrainluB  ion  ti>  the- 
atogy  Dt  thd  feet  nf  >  ShiftHbury,  or  thnt  the 
hetCKtni  inak*  ■  miMMO  (o  8l  Peirr't,  to 
b^  <vraflnnM  in  die  Tailh  of  tli^  IMoruufn. 
It  wna  ou  Au  oim  a//ar  lliil  Hatntlcar 
tmorv  ihe  joang  HnmiibBl  to  tui  eteniil  war 
nppn  Honwi  aggivMion,  ondonr  DritUl)  si* 
oaaon  dii)  not  lekv^  itinr  work  bairilone  in 
Mttlifi^  lli«  Snccenioa  to  the  crown,  by 
anilttDr  topnxeci  iheufaacy  nf  their  Bove 
rajgm  rmin  iDflomce*  inimical  lo  the  re- 
NgiaacDd  tbe  libertie*  oftbe  realm. 

B«it  ignottmetbat  theF<auih  fcaanatlbe 
nnaa,  even  tiaw,  oTedocatitii;  her  childrvn 
in  her  own  audit,  to  tW  biglickt  achieve- 
mrntioficbolanihip  an<11eitrein|;,  ibougb  an 
Immente  fivld  for  linprorvment  ia  aiill  open 
ba(or«  her.  Ia  not  the  Tame  of  her  Lrgnre, 
•  Artie  grmditait,  «a  wide  as  that  oi* 
■**reKf  Wbn  h««  aurpamrd  birr  Prealon 
and  UcDuffie  in  t>T%wry,  nr  bor  Elliotc  in 
•emr«T  Have  ber  KenHe-lOHght  t\n\tKain 
been  other  than  pruud  omunent4  of  the  na- 
bcm,  or  if  the  alwava  so  aecarc  from  the 
per6Jj'  and  treachery  tbat  itrtkes  tlie  br^a^t 
wbirh  afforded  Boarixhreeot,  ^at  she  care 
not  whence  tbe  (eaehinga  of  ber  alaieatDCD 
be  derired  T 

We  rmUv  tlicn  the  cry  of  reform  and  Ho  itte 
Etintatiom,  and  pltHt]>e  oar  wtirk  U>  tlio 
Cr«at  aerrii-a  of  uripng  upon  ihc  South  lh« 
«wlabli*bment  aod  aappnn  of  inautatiooa  of 
tearaiof,  whit-h  aliall  be  second  to  iKme  in 
Anerica.  We  are  a  wealib;  and  a  atrong 
pv«>)i)e,  and  bare  only  (owill  great  deeds  to 
•e«  tJiem  Birromplitbed.  Se^n  th*  vrori 
tit-itay.  Ilence&rward  llio  South  will  weau 
ber  children  unnalitralljr  no  more — ahe  will 
be  a*  well  ifae  inammtor  aa  the  parent — »be 
will  ^ide  ibem  to  light,  ao4  linowlod||^(>,  and 
IrwtA,  aod  6dc)  la  tbaipioua  miaaion  ber  own 
••l<ralion. 

To  aid  in  tbia  aalatary  rrTin-m,  wq  wElI 
pttbUab  in  onr  next  (»m  bsvir>g  apjce  at 
praaaat),  a  U«t  of  tbe  ilificrent  inttitationa  of 
learaisg^,  an  far  ai  wc  ere  enabled  lo  priKore 
dien.  in  all  of  tbe  8(iatbi>ro  fiialea.  Aa  tlie 
MUiaiici  are  a  year  or  two  old,  it  ii  poaalble 


there  ira  nany  rorrecttona  lo  be  mecle.  and. 
much  lo  be  odderl.  Let  our  frirnda  aeaiat 
111  to  make  it  pfrfcn.  We  would  rren  |^ 
further,  to  chronii!lfl  tbe  name  n(  leading 
acndcmlea,  ao  that  tbrougbroi  all  the  Umile 
ofoor  ^latea  il  niny  be  knnwii  what  we  eie 
(luii)^,  and  wbai  we  are  capable  or  dnin^ 
and  that  no  one  may  have  the  juiiiticatiDO  of 
ignorance  in  his  defence.  It  ia  onr  wiih  that 
The  Iteview  ithall  onaiain  a  permanent  re- 
cord of  i?ouLhoni  achoola  and  coUeges. — amd 
rduralinn  ntoTOOirDU,  io  genenL 


6v — P(rBI.lC   IXltVB  AT   Tm  S</DTa. 

We  hare  more  than  once  of  late  det-lored 
our  ronriclion.  that  ilio  nationat  domi^ 
would  bceome  the  prize  of  politicnl  fncliona 
I  and  partiea,  and  be  iiitioduceil  among  the 
'  olbnr  tpoil*  to  be  conlended  for  every  four 
yea m  on  the  f^eai  Presidential  haule-field.  • 
"  Free  land"  and  a  farm  to  any  one  that  will 
have  it,  will  become  aa  popnlar  watrJi-f-tiea 
'among  ua  oe  free  aoil.  or  a*  tiberU,  egsh'14, 
fratrmiit,  amoDg  the  red  republicacii  of  Fa- 
rta.  Jjiproprieti  tfett  la  vol,  will  be  a  ma- 
terial Ktep  in  the  Asme  pru^reaaion,  and  tnea 
shall  hear,  before  thecentaiy  ti  out,  mora 
ilisn  faint  mallerinea  of  ii.  We  aow  tba 
aiorm  to  reap  the  whirlwind. 

A  writer  in  the  New-York  Commercial 
Adverriaer.  odnita  ibc  fart,  that  throughout 
nil  the/nr  suiea  the  »riitiment  nf  "free 
loivl"  ia  becoming;  immeuaely  popular,  and 
with  ^at  candor  ^vei  tbe  reaion  of  it,  and 
tbe  great  end  wbieh  ia  to  be  ctmaamniaied. 

AMaaTSlitai       OnMdbr  (HnMVrOM. 
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iMint»ippi...30,n4.llW  1MN).:*TT  ll.llM.TQCI 

I  Lnii»inoa-...S9.7)3,tH0  H.79o.m  Sfl.Kfl.flOtf 

A'kai.i.aa....a3,'ldl1.'R»  0,I19.-&S  ST  a.VI.7«5 

Flurtda 37.m.3S0  1414.3U  X]1>I7.M5 


A|^r#inl«..90e^l3.S40    eT.900.W7  i:tfi.U<3,33S 

Ar^Aoribe*!*  ■1ivD-bo1ularBtat£a.8fMt,913|Ml 
l>wtie(l    ihrreor  by   ihe  (Jenaral 

(■r>«eriinMDi, 139,858.339 

l>«  im4  by  tfae  Sialea  lu  ther  Blale 

cKiikcny ST.MO.Mn 

Thna,  in  the  aUreRtatei  ibeflrneral  tinv< 
emuient  aiill  liolda  the  pnprielaty  nf  130^' 
9 1 3,540  acre*.  Tliew  are  to  be  coUmUed  by 
nvrthern  Jrtt-toilert,  io  wliom  erery  farility 
ia  in  be  praaied,  in  order  that  the;  may  aoon 
Kc<]uire  the  majority  in  encb,eaapoliulegia. 
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^  '»lian,  omA  comiign  ilactry  to  tk»  tomb  of 
the  C<^pHitt%  f 

"Tb«  popnlMiaa'>rtb«Stiitesn]lDd«<)  to,  in 
IJih).  RTiJ  uim  in  1P40.  sIhiw*  br  inrreii)»*  to 
Irilliiiir,  rnmpnr^il  with  ihai  of  tlie  Northem 
Stntvi  of  tlir  Union,  itiat  it  woald  re<iuirr 
5vr  liundn-il  yenia  fur  l)i>>  S(U««  lliPill««lvra 
to  umipv  the  unciiiployffd  IvniJi  witb  apopu- 
IfttiuD  ■*  ilriiAC  smliatorany  ol'the  lurslaiji 
trieCof  ijrrit  Briinin.  Unablc>oriiH)i»pt>>«d 
lo  pnirbiAc  tb«  tlumain  tiiCBMolve*.  (and  > 
Northern  vprrulalnr  (Indii  bin  prcJDdicei  ad- 
periur  U)  his  iriireiiU  in  this  respert.)  tlir 
laadB  Ritisi  mnnin  ia  tb^ir  priuiitive  woatcii, 
or  tM>caiiiff  the  hnoiM  of  tb©  worthy  »etiJt*r, 
«b4*e  rcpugnnni"*  to  nlav«ry  n*fd  iitw  prc- 
veni  hiiD  froin  scccptii)^  u  »  ^roruitji  tliat  in 
vrhich  hr  U  ntiM'ilUng  to  inve»i  capital. 
Now  IcMilt  al  the  cooapquen'TM  to  ihe  tittalrx 
nt»p«^tiTrly.  Tlie  tiiElux  of  this  •p«eitta  of 
popalacidn  would  {;hiiige  clt«  tone  of  the  prei- 
enc  iniuuriiv  to  a  great  iiiajoriiy,  and  il^e  is 
•tiiuitnu  o^  «lt«ery  wimUl  be  abulialied  in 
iweiuy  V'^ira.  For  in*t«nre,  Arkanaaa  rnii- 
Utn«  .i-l!<06,7S»  aqusrw  arrea  of  U'rriinry  :  itf 
tkU  iIm  Stale  owna  only  tl,H9,75&«o(Ta,  and 
the  G^nrral  Govrmmrnt  37,956,765  acre*. 
Ber  popUlatioD  now  ia  97,5T'l.  Wlio  will 
^uht  rhal  if  a  dimatton  bill  were  pasaed  at 
tbe  preirnt  aenioo,  in  five  yvnra  Arkauaoc 
would  rontatn  'JQO.UUI)  TrcC'^ailcra  to  out%Mir 
lliia  mio'irity  of  97,574  T  Now  Irc  us  bmk 
It  tlir  prfartiit  nopulNtion  of  thetc  nix  Sutca, 
tlie  ilavr  liolliiif;  iii<Mfjiae,  nccordine  to  the 
laiKJed  (Hpa«tly  of  the  Stale,  and  Uie  fre«- 
•oil  iocrciutf .  Dccording  to  the  area  allowed 
by  tbe  GovrrniDCDtriotOiiin. 
Prcacai  pdfiulauna  sacliuiva  afalava%  1,0^131 


Capacity  fnrlaereaac 

at  the  rataoflWlo 

ihat^aaraiM)!*   ...10,4^000 
Capacity  for  liicraaM 

at  >um  r.ta 9l,eSl,N0 

"  Or  double  the  afaireholdia)^  tocreaae  ;  and 
while  the  laner  are  multiplying  ifaeir  ban 
drcda,  the  forttier  will  be  nultiplyipK  tJieir 
thottianda." 

T.—LoHOEriTir  or  tiik  hkuwi  «orth  auti 
soi;tu. 

An  intplUf^nL  and  abl«  rriend  is  New- 
Eng'land  wriieji  ii*  aa  fallowa: 

"  1  have  aa  impreauon.  fonnded,  U  ia  true, 
DpOD  limited  obaerv-atiooa,  that  the  frei;  nr- 
^ro  !■  ahonvr  lired,  eajoya  leaa  viul  force, 
and  ia  more  immoral  than  the  alavc,  or  the 
whitea;  and  if  we  desired  to  exienninate 
the  rae(>,  one  meant  ofdninc  it  would  be  to 
«et  thcin  nt  lilierty.  It  wnuld  giTC  me  pr^nt 
plftaanre  if  I  bad  a  •uMici'-rit  nambrrof  fni?!* 
loillwuu  thia  matter  aa  h  fat-t.  Could  liicy 
b«  obtained  if  proper  iotjuiriei  were  inrlllu- 
led  r  If  ao.  at  a  proper  time  1  would  pre- 
pare a  paper  for  yon.  I  allode  lo  ibla  ittRi- 
ier  now  «b  a  private  ofTair,  but  I  aliould  like 
to  curreapnnd  with  «ome  oor  competent  to 
•fTord  me-  tbe  tufonnntion  I  dentre. 

Weittggut  touurfriecKltbe  luirwof  jDr. 


J.  C.  Nott,  of  Mi^le,  an  ob*  wIimIi  Ihui  ea» 
••clad  itself  for  aereral  yew  wttb  tbea*  » 
vearigatjona.  Ur.  Nou  wrote  an  anjcia  Is 
oar  Review  upon  the  aobjeci,  and  haa  tncor- 
fKinird  many  facta  in  bin  voIobw  opoa  iW 
RaerM  »f  Men.  We  Mhoold  Ite  pleaard  ta 
occupy  our  pageaatallluneawith  thediacna- 
aion.  It  ia  in  the  power  of  gemlemm  at  the 
Nurth  to  giv«  an  moch  li^tfat  iflhey  will.  It 
baa  aver  been  a  faall  wuh  tlie  MnaneboaelCB 
retam«,as  well  ai  tbe  autiatica  of  ««hcr 
fiutei  attlitf  North,  tbii  ibey  doBOf  aepAfato 
the  wbitea  from  ibe  blacla,  and  tbua,  wilk 
aU  their  mionteoea*,  tbey  give  oa  but  Uula 
light.  At  the  South  the  fauU  is,  tlial  w» 
neglect  the  atarlatira  of  both  racea. 

Dt.  B.  M-  Pesdleion.  of  Sparu,  GeoegiA, 
thua  exprriBca  Utnaelf  iti  the  Uarcli  (1^1) 
number  of  the  Mvcfieal  Journal  ofKew-Or- 
leaiu — hia  paper  being  inteiMled  for  our 
friend  Fenner'a  Soulftirit  Medirai Rffioritt 
"  Thii  tabic  pruvra  bcvonJ  doubt,  ihatibc 
mulatto  IB  luucli  aborter  lived  titan  eitbnr  of 
tlie  unmixed  raeea.  Tbua,  only  (boi  in  one 
thoaaand  reaob  iieventy  yeara,  to  tCI  of  the 
black,  and  29.6  of  tbe  wtiiie.  A  aitoilar  n- 
til)  ia  maintained  throughouL  It  i^  tructbat 
the  diftparity  may  be  aomewhal  f  reaier,  ow- 
ing tn  the  abort  period  of  time  •iiwe  the  (wo 
rncea  have  inlenniacd,  mnkiitir  individval 
caaen  of  longevity  among  the  mtilauoea  r«rar 
ibiin  it  mi^^'bt  otiierwiae  be;  but  apart  ' 
thi?exhibitnf thtA  itblejithaibecooie 
prvr«rbial  amtm;;  pUyatctana.  that  tbe 
to  i«  more  axibjr-ct  to  rertnin  fttrmaofiai 
ble  dtacuc.  and  sucnnnba  niorc  rapidly  lo 
the  iavaaion  of  ntbero.  rh*Ti  sillier  of  the  pare 
racoa.  But  it  ar^-m*  thai  wliile  ibere  are 
many  nore  cvmi.-ttarino»  amuoc:  ikt  bluka 
than  tbe  whitea,  they  are  out,  uken  aa  ■ 
wtude,  ao  Ino^  lived.  Wbnlier  lid*  ia  ow- 
ing tn  a  critiral  period  in  tbe  I=,fr  nf  **ie  q*. 
gni,  as  with  tbe  f^fmnle,  or  ;1l  :i^ 

riana  are  tlie  last  of  the  nai:  ' 
were  brtmtbi  w  thi*  count'; 
felt  the  blighliiieefliM'Uorcivilifaii 
bu  ahortened  ine  IWe*  td  their  dc_ 
i>uTM,  [  eaniiol  aay,  batam  rather  diapoa^  _ 
lake  the  ta<t  aa  tnc  moal  phUuaophical  i^w. 
If  ihti  be  tnie,  we  may  eaperi,  in  ■  few 
more  yean,  that  extrrme  cnaea  of  longevity 
will  prc>domioaie  atnoog  th«  wliitei- 

S. — EimiirRiiEsor  ncw-nRtLAXa. 
Uader  ourComm<>reial  head  tn  Feb^  NtiB- 
ber  we  chronicled  a  movement  ^rnong  «t 
fur  thcoiubtiahinent  uf  alloft  of  aleuncnli 
Liverpool ;  and  the  noUce  had  hardly  bcM 
handed  tn  the  primer  heftire  the  daily  prwa 
cameoutwitb  a  kindred  aiinouncementoir  * 
,Ua«  from  Ntie-OrUatutoNeie-Ycrk.    TUa 
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3.  b«  ui  «f«  oT  improvsinent, 
wlian  Ibc  dry  boot*  of  N«w-OrleBnt  can  be 
•halten.  ami  tbe  apirit  of  cnterpriM  b«  foond 
brooding  over  e«en  hrr  Magntnt  pools.  Yot 
we  h%'we  too  lililc  faith  to  be  led  bwkjt  by 
autre  "  rcaotuiioiifi,''  md  bsvo  leaned  trota 
•sperioBrc  to  d»uu*t  profeulon.  A  city 
whteb  nannt  rabe,  wiiltout  Hrrcutetn  et* 
forts  and  fttininf  pabUc  appeals,  tbacoinpnnu 
tively  uuij^iltcint  budi,  for  at  the  monitsnl 
«e  write,  n  Lk  uot  yet  done,  wliich  thail  caoae 
to  riae  fran  iis  ruina  the  ^lory  of  bcr  primti, 
ihe  St.  Chariea  i  which  haa  aubscnbed  hut 
•  fev  buodrrd  dnllara  tn  tbe  Jockacm  nil' 
roa<l,  and  touie  tboiiMtidi,  we  have  imi 
leanied  bow/ne.  to  tbe  Tchiianteptc  mote  I 
vbicb  baa  ao  maDttfaetoriei ;  m  ooniierted 
vilh  the  Nnnh  by  a  mnil,  whU^h  fniU  more 
tbnea  thns  It  comea  through,  and  for  levrral 
4ayB  (ii|;eUH]r ;  which  ia  brahrn  ap  taio  rival 
yiTarniftenta,  with  great  taxntioaaad  emnll 
inproveiBeittv ;  fuch  a  city  will  fiod  it  vrry 
banl  W  bupire  tbe  world  -with  aay  great  tiopea 
of  iUrarly  atnesdoirnt  Ood  prant  ihatevcu 
lUa  aeeiDiiig  tmpoaiibiUty  may  be  cciujiuTed. 
Tb«  (oOowiDg  are  the  paincolan  of  ibe 

STSAXaHIP   LtK>. 

A.  nMtioff  of  the  aobacnbcrt  of  the  New- 

laa  and  New- York  ateauiera,  waa  ron 

Tened   at   ttir    oouming   room    of   Meura. 

llaaaaet,  White  &   Co.,  on  Saturday  I'vrn- 

Isb^SSth  mat. 

On  tnotinn,  Horace  C.  rammark,  Kaq., 
WM  appointed  Preaiilent,  atid  H.  G.  Uearti. 
Bmrtary. 

B^t-^vtdf  That  a  rommttlee  of  Gt«  be  ai»- 
pointed  by  the  Chair  to  make  mlea  and  rc- 
falatioiu  for  thr  ^r^mment  of  the  Aaaoriri' 
Don,  and  rrceivc  the  notea  nf  ihe  BobBcribem 
iar  tbe  iosialmenia  aa  mibmilttvl,  and  they 
b«  aathnrized  to  biv<>  the  contracu  entered 
faHoby  the  a»Teot  in  New-York, 

J?^t>/)*c/f,  That  due  notire  aball  be  ifivm 
of  all  iDeetinua  of  the  iubacribera  to  thi;  A>- 
•oeiation.  That  five  ahal)  form  a  qounim 
fee  die  traniarlion  of  boaiueaa. 

Ssattvd.  That  the  Aaaociatton  ahnll  b« 
kMwn  M  the  Ciew-Orteana  and  New-York 
flWMto-ihip  Lin**. 

Sm^v<M,  That  a  committro  of  three  be 
apfMioird  by  the  Chair,  to  ^lave  the  frw^re- 
l&ainitu;  ahnrea  aubafrribrd  for  in  the  firil 
fliaamrr,  bemI  opeo  bw^a  of  Bubacriptios  for 
the  aeronil  Bteinuir. 

XttoirrJ,  That  at  the  next  meeting,  or  aa 
a<  pnttticable,  an  electian  afaall  be  en- 
tBre"!  inio  f>f  five  Director*,  bo  mani^  with 
lh«  a^ent*  the  affkira  of  tlte  Aaaociatiuii. 
Tboy  aball  b«  eler-ted  by  ballot,  each  share 
h  peiaon,  or  bj  proay,  being  eotitJed  to  one 
vote. 


Ajt-nctLOUtG  or  THB  n.  csaRUta. 

TbiB  dauic,  proud  and  maui**  atmctnre, 
— an  OTDnment  to  American  arrbiieclnre, 
which  gave  a  ofaaracter  to  l).e  place  it  em- 
beltiabed.  like  ihm  of  the  Vaiiran  or  St. 
IVier'a,  or  St.  Paula,  being  now  s  rnaaa  wf 
hui;e  and  miaabapcd  ruina,  much  puhlic  ken- 
umeot  had beeu  elicited,  and  several  meet' 
ing*  of  the  eitiacos  hare  deiemiinrd  upon 
iU  ro-constractitm.  But  capitali*!*.  dmu|ch 
ihry  may  abed  tearM,  place  a  different  value 
opua  4itHlloons,  aa  is  ertm-ed  by  their  tardy 
aad  interrupted  aubacriptinna  ;  nad  <f  the 
tttUimmt  be  allowed  to  die,  we  fear  Ibe 
area  of  tbeflt.  Charlve  will,  in  the  event,  be 
covered  by  a  aeries  ol  '■  reapectabla  bar- 
rooms ■  and  ten  pin  aUeyi ;  or,  if  Pbooix 
come  again  from  the  nnhrs,  it  will  b«  such  « 
dilTvreni  Pbmntx.  ibat  tlu-y  who  look  upcA 
it,  like  the  Hebrew  fathers  who  gaaed  apon 
the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  afrer  iu  rebuild- 
ing, and  reiueuihered  the  glories  nt  ibe  old 
atmctun,  now  lost  aitd  gcna  forever,  inli 
"  lift  op  their  ey«  and  waep  t" 

The  fuUuwin;  are  the  report  aikd  r«Miln- 
ttoBB  of  tbe  coiomi  ttee : — 

Tbe  cownjitteo  a(»B«iuted  on  tjie  OOth  inat, 
to  Bseertain  uiwn  what  terms  the  aite.  fouo- 
datiuD,  tLC  ol  tbe  St.  Charles  Uoiel  can  b« 
procnreil— 

Your  rnmmiltec  respectfully  report,  that 
they  have  couferrod  with  the  principal 
boldeni  of  stoek  in  the  Su  Cliarie*  Hmel 
Company,  who  have  offered  to  aell  the 
whole  nainber  of  oolstandJne  sbarea  (any 
15,375)  itt  five  dollars  per  ahore,  a»  per  a»- 
nexed  proiMwilion  received  from  ihrin. 

Thia  will  (ifBccepled)  pal  lis  in  poueaaioB 
of  n  cooil  tide  to  the  lot  and  foundations, 
and  aii*o  the  rbnrter  of  thn  Company,  sub- 
ject only  to  tbe  mortise  on  tlie  jot  of  $9i,- 
000,  wbirh  niatnrea  in  May,  1855. 

Believing  tlmt  the  a-^repiajic*'  of  this  pro- 
position will  be  tbe  wm  feaaible  plan  for 
cnrryinpoui  tlie  great  object  of  this  meeiinp, 
ihr  ^pceily  re-erection  of  tlie  stately  Su 
Clinrles  Hctel.  vnnr  committee  respectfully 
offer  the  following  resolutions  ; — 

lat.  Reiointii,  Thit  ihe  cb/itrman  appoint 
a  commiliee  of  three,  to  infnnn  the  present 
fftorkholdera  ibBt  their  propi'siiion  ia  accept- 
ed, on  condition  that  a  suffirient  atroant  of 
■toek  is  subarribed  to  carry  oat  the  obje*^ 
of  tliia  dieeiing,  and  tliut  all  the  preaeoi 
shsrelioldera  concur. 

al.  RtMolvfd,  That  the  chainuan  nppniot 
a  coramint^  of  fifty,  to  aotic"  anlwcripiioa 
for  fifteen  thousand  ohores  of  the  sfwk  of 
the  Bt.  Cliarifs  Hotel  Company  nt  #5-^,  pay- 
able 4S  cash,  %7i  in  a  note  ar  two  mnnllia.  §3 
is  a  note  at  four  tooatba,  $5  lu  a  notr  at  mne 
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nontHa,  and  tliQ  nmaininii  95  to  be  ■abjocl 
10  the  call  of  the  director*  iberesfter 

3d  Raio{r4\l,Thht  lo  aoon  kj  the  com- 
mittefl  h»re  Uii-ir  •ubicriptiom  flUe^^  up  ta 
15,000  •JittfCB,  ihcy  ihaD  cull  b  meeiing  of 
the  »ub«criber»  iher*ia,  for  the  purpose  or 
cooftummaiiim  tbn  ■minjrcin'-nl  with  ibr 
proMnt  vtockboldor*,  mad  taking  auch  utrp* 
u  miiy  be  aeccwnry  for  the  ecectiun  of  itie 
Uotol. 


fi. — riAl  JDniTIA,  BUAT  cacLDM. 
Our  Dci^bbor  oT  ibe  N.  O.  BHUeiin,tn 

his  editorial  colamiu.  last  numlJi,  incorpura- 
Ird  the  foIlowiiiK  avntiniPUtB,  for  which  we 
hottor  bun.  Waald  that  racb  liberality 
were  more  frequent  from  the  preu  t 

CbnrWtoa  funwhca  anoiiier  ftiriking  evi- 
dence of  thin  Bjiirit  of  ent'Tpriic  aud  pro- 
greaa,  whirh  i*  »•>  (jenernllv  aimnating  nil  the 
Atlantic  ('iiiM.  Kngrouc'd  m*  arc  the  proplc 
of  South  Carolitin,  aod  ob  lho,v  have  been, 
aioL-e  1950,  In  their  own  peculiar  poUlict, 
Lbey  have  not  tieglocted  the  iittereat  of  thair 
aeaport. 

We  will,  CM  ptui^nf,  inetonce  oa  proof  of 
tbia  devution  to  the  intereat  of  Itietr  metm- 
polia,  tlieae  two  facia  :  The  interior  of  Co- 
raliai  u  ronReried  witlt  Chnrle^too  by  271 
milea  of  railroad,  and  Charleston  is  cooneet- 
ed  ouiffiantfti.  by  lines  of  steAmshipt,  with 
New- York,  Philadplphia.for  was  a  short  itme 
•inrej  Wiluiin^lita,  iind  ftarannah,  and  will 
be  in  •  few  mnmlui,  »»  we  bsve  atreadjr  takoo 
occasion  to  ooiice,  with  Liverpoul. 

Charleaton  is  the  Mecca  of  riror^  Cnrali- 
niao;  if  ho  does  not,  aa  a  part  ofliis  religion, 
tarn  his  fncc  towards  it  ia  hi*  dtvotioo,  ii  is 
tlm  first  and  absorbing  object  of  hu  lowc  anil 
pride.  Thin  is  n  noble  trail  in  a  Cnrtiliniau ; 
we  nisv  abhor  bii  poliucs.  but  we  man  bo- 
ttor  nnd  rpspf  rt  his  lure  Coz  bii  Stnte.  It  is 
a  prinrt|>le  |for  willi  ovory  citizen  nf  Huutb 
Carnliua,  ilie  ottachiucot  to  bis  State  is  Dot 
aaevaooaceat  paiaion,  but  a  prioctple  de- 
aerriog  all  praise  and  imtutiotL  It  la,  more- 
over, a  principle  that  o(\en  checks  ui  when 
we  feel  diApoied  ui  coromeDt  witli  hornhnoM 
opoa'^be  eKtravagant,  ideal  and  fallacioua 
iriewa  which  have  oLivrured  tlie  jud^eut 
of  tbeir  public  men,  and  led  them  to  th«  com- 
nisstoQ  of  uiuny  fnllies,  njrmn  Oie  nuTStiim  of 
their  federal  relatioos.  Carolina  is  fnctjoua 
and  reriilubunixioff,  and  yet  we  fully  be- 
liere  that  flhe  will  nt-ver  be  down  to  ihc 
exireniiiv  of  sfpnratinjj  from  her  soter 
Stales,  liir  %\.f  i*<-il  know*,  msuf-re  all  the 
tieelaniliiin-*  ofber  tHtliticiitis,  llml  acceMioii 
will  iuvdire  btT  in  uTTtricrshle  rBic,  Bat  i 
however  this  may  be,  ahuiild  she  punne  the  ' 
foolish  iisn,  and  cm  loose  from  tJie  Union, 
ahe  will  Bidopt  thia  extreme  meaiure  from 
the  i-onvictinns  that  the  honor  ood  interest  of 
the  Stale  demand  the  ■or.rilKt*. 


10.— rt^rt  D'ARxrs— Kiw-OBLiun. 

Tliis  is  really  a  most  imposing  pabUCj 
sqnare,  and,  when  completed,  si-Ul  be  one  i 
the  fii!e*t  in  the  Union.  On  either  side,  lb 
elegant  architectural  atriiriorvH  of  Madnmd 
PoQt&Iba,  girts  m  bold  trace  of  mod  -ni  life  I 
that  Btiitfiite  portion  of  the  city.  Then  l 
new  Cathedral,  which  ia  rearing  iia  head  M  < 
proudly  in  ita  view  of  the  river!  Wbca 
the  old  Biructure  was  torn  doi^a  many  ol*tha 
aneien^  re^rinwafOrlcBtia  wept.  Usceined 
even  to  aa  a  prarBaatioa,forwe  remembered 
how  it  bod  affeeird  ua,  when,  a  yoiioger  man 
than  DOW,  we  tirtt  ru«itcd  it,  aad  noted  in  oar 
diary  a  page — as  thtip; 

The  early  dawn  atreamrd  fiintlv  throogh 
the  vaulted  aisles  of  the  old  Cath>^r«l  which 
luiiks  darkly  and  sloomily  down  npon  the 
ui>«n  srea  ut  the  Plaet  d  Armt*.  There  ia 
snmeihine  stately  and  tolema  in  the  moald< 
eriug  walls  of  that  old  baildiag.  [  hav« 
itood  and  gaxed  upon  it  aa  it  auuula  tber« 
and  tells  of  erocrntions  that  are  gone— •iLu 
uld  Cathedral,  with  its  uiaaiive  pTO]KiTtimis, 
Ita  arches  and  its  towers.  Time  noa  marked 
it  strongly,  and  the  rane  "ij^*  *tKi  loced 
it  mual  liovc  gone  Maw,  Priest  and  popu- 
lace—they  have  been  cbaof^g  and  pusme 
away— but  there  are  worshipTs  yet  n  round 
the  altar,  and  the  old  Caihrural,ln  stem  re- 
buke of  humnn  pride,  is  Uiero  still  with  its 
tlMOsand  hallowed  memories.  *  * 

•  "  •  Thr  girl  heeds  not 

the  damps  of  tlie  early  inom.  Hhe  has  be«D 
taught  xo  reverence  the  prcctQcia,  and  in  iha 
freshnesa  of  vouth  and  beauty,  her  pore 
stiiritaeeka  a  ui^her  commuoion  than  with 
iDb  tbin^  of  earth.  I  have  marked  ber  fuot> 
steps  Dpon  ihe  ihreihold  of  that  hi^h  areli. 
Hbo  irtps  lightly  onward,  but  wtlh  aanous 
aud  cumprued  feaiares.  Her  tiny  fiugers 
dip  in  the  consecmted  clement,  aoilDaas  iha 
'  rapid  cmis  over  her  brow  and  berboaoea. 
And  whilst  I  look,  two  little  boya  and  a 
girl,  mere  infants,  witli  a  black  nnrse,  Itave 
cutered.  Tbo  chilrireo  understand  the  mra- 
uc  rite,  and  their  liule  finftera  are  not  iole 
with  the  sacred  waier.  The  okI  nurae  hae 
loitered  along  too — emacisted  atkd  baoard 
and  on  the  verge  uf  noothor  world,  the  ia 
not  tuncUcd  by  the  pomp  and  the  ireretoony. 
f^he  marks  nut — heeds  not  the  gathering 
crowd.  I  see  her  stand  at  the  sacrvd  basin 
with  her  eyei  Bxed  upon  the  crurifis  and 
tlio  dim  upcTS  that  bum  l>efore  it.  I  bc« 
her  buw  and  her  Up*  muitrr,  ai»d  her  boBom 
heaves— ^he  moves  eot  now,  and  in  that  •I' 
IJiodr*  I  mark  n  dreaye<i  odBpnng  of  Tin 
snd  Bsrth  renchine  upward  in  spirit  to  eter 
uity  and  God,         '      *  *  • 

4  This  ia  the  boar  of  Prnyor.        *  . 

•  *  Not  a  hn»tfa    riaea  abovt 

the  solemn  stillness  of  the  hoar.      Kneetii«f 
I  in  the  deep  recesses  of  that  awful  t«apU— 
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•Id men  «ilfa  wbitened  locki,  vigoroasmsa- 
hoodiyouitia.  Ivro'Jcr  tnaiileoj  ond  inl'itic^ — 
Aw  Mblr  iiAipring  nf  U-nik'hied  Africa 
auBg)e<l  in  \\\p  throng — koffrfing  ibera,  of 
■U  nink»  iiii'i  coiidiiioiiB,  oTkII  climM  uidctf 
■U  toa(^i-« — k»t-G!iiicu^ciiier  in  gfwMleinu 
awrainK  •■criGcc  tu  uut  vistcitfasdnL  * 
•  •  ♦  There 

■u  be  eiTor  aod  deluaion  in  all  iliit—liut 
GM  kaowa  ai  I  atjtuil  alofie  nniatigit  ihcac 
ptopiv  - 1,  n  Prolrjitaat  and  a  HirRnfi;0r,  with 
fttift  and  errur  atid  ain  enough  ta  aiitn^  Inr, 
whnicvcr  my  faith— God  know*  I  hare  a 
be3rTdc«pl>  touched  with 'Jit  K~ene,  and  a 
L>fcl«lt«n  aptrit  which  aceka  for  prater,  pure 
r fcD<l  IVrvent  pravpr,  evrn  witli  the  Caikolic 
[tl bi*  Cath«.)nL 

II.— RcsotntcBa  or  t.virisiA>A. 
Tor  the  laat  lime  we  publiah  !n  tbe  Re 
iTiew  ttcsll  we  have  ninde  upon  U)a  (tcii|ilc 
r«f  Um  araie,  to  aid  na  ia  preparioi;  t  volume 
f  Vk  h*»c  in  progr«AB,  whi'^b  shall  eoirwtly 
IftKhibtt  uur  [XMition  and  FeiHmrcea,  No 
.  yfttu  aliall  be  apared  u>  make  it  cninplclc, 
I  koi  we  mint  d«>p«iMl  very  much  «paa  cHi- 
cm  for  ail),  in  <-.oUecung  informaiioa.  Will 
M  the  cdilun  of  Louiainna  all  copy  out 
•1)  f  W«  hnpc  to  make  a  large  iiid  v«la- 
lUe  voliime,  atKl  will,  if  pouilile,  viatt  p^r- 
iDoally  the  ^cntiT  portinn  of  the  utte- 

yrieOrUaiw,  Jtn.  6.  1851. 
Aa  1  am  en^gi^d  in  coUectiaf  inrormail<ra 
with  tbe  view  uf  preparitig  an  elaborate 
work  iip«7fi  the  tetnurrea*  pru;^»  aotJ  de 
velopinent  of  tba  State  oT  Louinana.  will 
you  nt'l  )■>  making  a  rail  upon  it.4  ciuztrai  for 
%aj  inl<^niiii>on.  and  fur  a  liberal  cnope. 
ralkm  *  f>-veral  TaliiablF-  hi-'Tfirii-a!  and  ata- 
Itadcal  work*  have  b«i»ii    ■  'hp«T- 

faoioii  ta  tbia  wav.     In  •'  )\t>m\ 

then*  ar*   melt    lainiUarl,,  '    with 

rwiyihinc  timt  rrlnira  to  it.  1  almulil  be 
|wnv  v>  r^^-"rd  their  mitrii  and  •uageiltnna, 
■liil«>«a<iMl  tit  me  iti  tliii  eity.  F.very  metn- 
bv  O*'  tbe  L^-ffielaiure  is  in  powie'iiion  nf 
tt>  eirmlar  i  have  leut  oul  It  emhrarca. 
fat  all  tlieir  inioate  divUiosa,  tbe  foltcnviDg 
baula. 

1.  tViilrment  uiJ  History  of  Pariab,  In- 
dian Itrmtioa. 

a.  Bi'iiTitpby  of  nrmarkable  Men. 
X    Toji'^phy,    lieolugy    and    Nttursl 
lIiatiTV 

4.  AVriniltnre,  Timber.  Iloid*,  Navitfii 
doa.    Value   of    Landft,    Levcra    ami    Crc- 


I  alao  deiire  to  obtoin  kunwiedge  nf  OM 
Maau««rip(s,  Public  or  Private  Recurds,' 
Leitera,  Jonmalii,  Hare  Old  Unoka.  Kilea 
of  Mewapnpera,  relBiiu({  lu  the  Slate.  1  will 
moat  cordially  acki>owled|fe  in  the  wf>T^  th* 
■id  I  tnay  obtain.        J.  U.  B.  [JR  How. 


Sl  DivBie  awl  Ifealtb,  M'Jleorology. 

«.  r.Hinlatloti — it*  growth,  clauea,  aiie  nf 

l»)tnr 

--'    -lU.  prnpnrlioB  oHoea- 
.  etc. 

\r^  ff  Pnri«h. 


1' 
Snaia,  Olimatc,  «W.  etc 


IS.— YflK  AliZKlCAJI  CNIDH. 
TttU  >a  tfietitloof  an  clcwiQenlaermoada- 
livered  a  tew  weeks  agn  io  Fhiladelphii,  )>y 
Dr.  Henry  U.  Boardman,  and  publiahedby 
rp^aett  nf  a  number  of  genikowa.  AiDOOg 
wh-itn,  we  notice  the  naiiiea  of  MeMrm. 
Uallaa,  Memlitb,  Ingerfnll.  etr. 

The  tone  and  npirit  of  ihia  icmMn)  ore  aiKlt 
««  we  have  not  often  been  treated  vriih  by 
the  niirthprn  pulpitr  and  tbe  withering  rebuke 
which  it  adtninisteni  lo  the  ranallra  of  the 
Nortli.  fthould  have  a  wide  and  deep  ioQu- 
cnee,  if  anytJiiott  could  adtct  the  ntiuda  of 
mnri  an  "liardened  in  traniigre.uion." 

Tlie  exalted  iribate  whirh  Dr.  Baarduan 
paya  lo  ilic  Utdon,  aa  it  wia  cuoceivcd  and 
elaborate  in  tlie  wiadom  ami  pAtriKlirm  of 
our  Indirra,  and  aa  it  haa  achieved  iu  ilmDal 
minculoua  trioinpha  in  weallli,  in   powert 
and  in   noble  deed*,  neeu  with   a   ready 
nn>l  eotbiiBtnatic    re*pnnie  from    oar    own 
beort.     We  have  loved  and  clicriabeJ  tbs 
Union,  and  to   preserve  it  in  ita   iiitegriiy 
and  ita  purity,  bm  been  ibe  nnewiile,  ile«pi 
anivertol  toulbcm  aenliment.   Ai>otb«f,  and 
a  acntiuicDl  eipially  higb  atvd  Iii.>Iy,  acitialea 
evety   true  aoulbem  heart,  B»d   ibat  ta,  to 
rr*ijt  anjf   rhangn   or  cnr-machiiieut    upoo 
■ucb   a    TTuinn.       Aa  bigh-mlt^iled    men,  wa 
flconi  all  olouUtiona  of  conwiticncc*.     To 
reni«t   lyranny  and  oppreMion  i»  a  law  of 
God,  hi|her  tlinn  that  of  allegianie  to  in-in- 
cipalUict  and  |Kiwera.      Like  Brutus  wlili 
hia  dagger  ai  (he  breast  of  ibc  tnrniy  of  bi* 
C4iuntry'a  libertiea,  wc  may  feel  it  was  nut 
Cm%at  that  we  btved  lea*,  but  Rome  miirel 
In  our  love  firr  the   IJn'um.  wo  will  not 
ronseiit  U)  reltn<i»ia1i  one  tiille  iif  our  rtfrbbi  i 
fovreigna,  ot  that  hii|;h  attribgie  of  detei^ 
iniTiiii^   for  iitiraslves,  whttn  tlieae  are  en- 
danfiered,  and  the  true  mode  and   ineaaam  { 
of  rodreaa.     The  aueer  whirb  u  ofiMi  voni'h»  ( 
lafed  «l  the  impotonre  of  a  r.iugle  •iMf,  i^  J 
miatintt  Oie  iitaodMle-s   uf  iiuperiol  powM^I 
like  that  of  the  Uoiou,  ia  »n  arfwmml  •^  \ 
drraaed  lo  fear,  and  w«^  trust  in  Ood  »t  ^%\ 
never  be  lieani  arrwug  ua,  wlilla    I'y">  ■■•J 
hji^il ;  M««pd««.  and  Uarry  Vane  a«d  EHioit.  v\ 
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bald  in  ooo^cnled  memory.  Wc  quote 
here,  *>  worthy  of  being  gnvett  oa  every 
kmrt.  tbe  Hoc*  of  Sir  Win.  Joom.  wbicb  mrc 
wldom  met  wjtli  oniire : 

WUAT  COMTITffTKS  A  STATU  t 

"  ^\n)ft(  conttitutea  ■  tute  1 
N«   hii(b-rau0(l    baiUvmvaU    or    laborevl 

TUick  ynlU  or  »»awd  I«lo  ;         Imouml. 

Not  uilica  itroiul,  with  ipiNri  ud  turrou 

[crowDcd ; 

Not  bays  BTid  bfOBil-snned  ports, 
Wlierr,  UBi>lnn;  it  Uw  •tonn,  ridi  asvies 

N'lt  ninrrcU  sml  apnnijled  «ourta,  [ni^f ; 
When',  low-bred  baK-netx  wmfts  perfome  lo 

N'H  iiifii.  hig^iinindrd  men,  [pride, 

With  pjwert  ii  far  abn»e  doll  bniltf^PB- 

Iii  foreii  brake  nr  lUw,  [da«i 

At  b«aiW  fxcel  cokl  rotk*  orbrnmblc*  rude : 

M«n  who  liifir  tlulicB  Xnow, 
Bat  knnw  ihirir  ri^hu.  anil  linnwio^  dart 

Prevent  tb":  loiig-ftnned  bUiw.  [mftinlain, 
Anl  crmh  ihc  ryrrini  while  Uiey  rciid  Uit- 

TbMC  (i>ii-litutc  s  Mate.  fcbftin : 

And    Mirerripn  l«w,   thnt  tute'i  eoUecied 

O'er  thmnc <>  and  g'obe*  vlote,  [will 

6iu  Emprcm,  <!rowningBOO'i|r'«prt"''>g  >'I  I 

Smii  hy  her  iDcreLl  (niwn, 
Tbc  fiend  Diarruhnn,  like  •  *<ipor  KnW», 

And  o'en  ih<*  nU  dsxtlinc  crawo 
Uuica  lif^r  (aiiil   rajft,    Rfid  at  her  biddinc 
(thrinkir 

But  to  mnnj  w  Dc  Bo«rdmftn'B  Mnnan, 
firom  which  we  Khali  make  ■  few  oxlTKU. 

rvcnrtTi  ilatb  law. 

That  a  itnluie  fe»peftirp  fupiti»*«  •1«tb» 
ahoold  foi^n  n  part  of  ihii  scrirn  of  pacifi- 
coturr  niPMure*,  wm  aihing  of  c"ur»c.  One 
of  ibe  ubtrf  cainproiiiiii-i  uf  lh<>  Cooilira- 
Cion  ujelf  rolntfi  w  ihii  very  sultject.  Tlic 
Booth  would  not  rnnia  into  the  Xjiaim  Mrilh- 
cnt  Bome  ^unmniee  on  this  point,  ond  Ibe 
following  n-rtinn  (Ari  IV.  Su-rL  i)  witk 
•(In)«ifd  by  the  Convention— I  bcliere  ona- 
niftfMisly.  "  No  person  hi^Id  to  •prvicB  or 
Ubor  ia'one  Sta'.r,  under  the  liiwa  tUen»f. 
Neaping  imo  nntKher,  »hRtl,  in  i-onspfi usurp 
of  ony  law  or  reinilolioii  llterein,  t^e  ilin- 
chan;e(l  from  iiuch  ner'icq  or  I«bor,  bm 
■bill  Iw  ilfflivfred  up  on  i-lnirn  of  the  party 
10  whom  auch  service  or  labor  mty  be  due." 
A  Inw  was  enoried  under  Wa*hingtun'« 
»dminiatriiiiflD.  and  witli  hu  approval,  to 
carry  this  nrovUiDn  of  ilie  Conktitutioo  into 
tffeot.  This  law  had  of  Ute  yeara  been 
Kftdered  niiiramry  in  Home  of  the  Slate*  hy 
locnl  tcfpiitliilon.  mid  it  berame  neteaiary  to 
rcniitre  it  with  no'iihar.  Thia  i«  iha  autuie 
which  i*  niJW  f  xriUng  to  moch  npp'MtilHin, 
■od  the  vKeculinii  of  wbirh  ba«  br>.'n  rcaui- 
■d  with  iN>  much  Tiolence.  TheM  ilfioon- 
Hraiiom,  although  profeMeilly  di.-c<*ted 
■faimi  ftnme  of  t'le  detail*  of  the  b<'L,  arr  tu 
agmtexbent  leveilad  •gaiut  iu  priuciplc. 


We  do  tbe  party  coDcemed  in  ibemnon 
joatice  id  tupfioaiag  tbu  thcv  wdqIJ  h* 
eqaallv  boatile  to  any  adeqoate  Uw  deiigtMll 
tu  eSbct  the  isms  object.  In  Oiia  view,  oaa 
aiaDcn  boi  be  luuck  wiihihr  8ejcibte  morti- 
fy wbirh  c»D  dechiiin  tierrely  nboot  lb* 
InalicDoble  nghta  of  man.  while  ii  ia  tramp- 
iiag  onder  in  feet  one  nf  the  moit  aacrttd 
CQvenBDU  whicli  evrr  bound  ■  peojilc  tog^ 
thej-  There  is  no  dlfl>ren«e  of  opinion  aa  W 
tbe  mcAnine  of  tlie  Ci-Rntiiuuonal  provudos 
on  tbiit  aubjert.  To  tbnt  proviaiuo,  in  eiilll> 
mon  with  the  oiberi,  our  falhera  uieitsiL 
and  we  have  uaetttevL  It  la  otw  of  the  lertM 
of  ■  roiDpaot  into  which  we  baTe  as  a  propla 
entered  with  one  another  j  aitd  which  is  juot 
oa  binding  upon  ua  a»  any  other  of  ii«  pnj- 
visions.  Out  jndjnntfni  may  condrniD  it  It 
may  be  very  revultiiig  ii>  nur  CeeliDua.  Bat 
thia  ia  nothing  to  the  puq>o»e-  We  aie 
umler  no  obligalioD  tu  remain  in  a  cauttij 
which  we  believe  to  be  vovenied  by  aj)|>rM- 
sirn  lawi  ;  there  la  Dolliine  to  prr>v«nt  oar 
6yiti[r  to  noy  land  which  rejoiTB  in  a  milder 
code  atid  a'  mnn*  radoaal  liberty.  Bui  a« 
loag  aa  wc  continue  ciiizciu  nt  thia  UiiHa» 
wemuat  abidf  hy  ita  ConaiittiiioD.  aad  obey 
i(a  Uwf.  AimJ  wr  raimoi  coti««oi  to  tan 
teaannt  in  etbica  fniu  tbooe  who  deny  tltia 
pniptiiiition.  The  lirsl  requioito  we  demaiul 
in  a  teacher  of  moraU  i*.  that  be  be  a  mo- 
ral nun  himaeir  And  when  a  enrrtiBiit- 
breaker  eompt  to  eapounil  tu  oa  our  xiA- 
galiona,  we  feel  diap^aed  to  JccUue  bil  ift- 
atruoiioBR,  and  to  aay  to  hoD— 

"Your  nickname.  Tirtaei  vkc,  you  aboaJd 
bav««  spoke ; 
For  vinue'a  office  never   break*   meD*! 

troth." 

XOHTHBKN    aaOLITIOVUTS. 

The  Northern  abotitioniata  (I  Die  the  una 
in  ila  terhiiical  tenftc),  iiiipre»M>d,  it  wtiuU 
iiceiij,  with  ■  ri>n^i<'Uon  that  ihcir  proptf 
rea|xinHibililifii.  •••ciifinal  and  nat-.otial.  mxe» 
larnml  apirituil,  are  ixil  fdniiitrtuiurnie  witb 
ihvir  capacities,  have  *oliititi;fri-d  lo  abnul- 
rffr  by  aiuch  the  heavir»T  poruof.  of  the  ob- 
llijinoaB  retting  Qpon  the  S<-iiiliem  8iataao 
Tue  South  dctTline*  the  pruflerrd  cinlliyi 
but  they  prmt  ihrir  ato^niinfu.  The  ^atb 
rtrmitnnlralra,  on  the  f;ntuml  tbnt  tlf  riirttetD- 
pUu'd   iiitcrfrrcnce   would   i       ^  'jo- 

diri»l  Iu  her   traniUilUty  ;    :  "tu 

frivoda  maiat  upon   it  ■*  ih-    ,       _  'iiIb 

her  inaiia^e  her  private  aff'iiira.  Ti**-  8ootn 
at  len^h  put*  bcrtelf  in  an  attitude  of  rc- 
alttaiire.  and  pointa  to  the  «  '  -  ■■  '  ■'^et 
in  the  Coauiiution;  but  tl.<  i  bb 

air  of  iriuuiiab,  llialtheyai'  ''T  ^ 

''kifhrr  tare."  atK]  thnt  un.l-T  I'mi  Inw,  it 
ia  nut  oaly  th'-ir  ri^bt,  but  iheir  duty  (o  take 
rbargr  of  her  slaves.  And  what  bare  ihet 
accomtiliahvd  by  ihia  UuicotK  cenrra«>(y  I 
They  nave  riveted  the  feiltr*  of  ibe  aI«T«L 
Thfy  have  dercrred  at  Ita*!  three  SMuei, 
Maryland,  Vir^inu,  and  Kcniu>-k>,  frats  eor- 
rywg  out  the  plan*  of  pioapcctiva  »niaiwl' 
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I^ILbd  ixj  were  jiui  eatcrint  vpoa  when  I  goga^t.   hire  well    nigh  preciptlnird    tb« 


dtt  oiubf  cok  of  uKtguided  ^uwilhnipy  ue- 
•anvil  III  Uie  Nunli.  Tbry  bive  Ksucrad 
till  R^iKla  of  (lUctifi  and  aliruBtiftn  broad' 
call  Uitag|^b  the  CgtifedrnK;.  In  a  word, 
prowiatio^  ihat  thfy  were  thR  rscluMve 
rticnds  o\  tlir  b1»tb,  tliey  I>b«p  ukrn  iiiin  lo 
their  biwu  «mb  a  bug  wbich  reminds  oar 
of  ihvcinbrdrfl  of  ihat  urritic  ■atomBtoa  of 
thv  Virfjdi  iV'und  in  ihc  dungcjni  of  the 
"  Uo\j  Inquuiticn.  *  wbich,  cloBfUng  the  ric- 
riaia  iu  annt.  uii)  pi-pftiing  bim  to  lU  bo* 
anal.  lr*M6xed  tiim  wiib  ■  thatuand  cod- 
«««lcd  apikcft  toil  knife- blades.  And  ibrir 
fiuiitf  auKilutrivn  in  ail  thin  cmkade  agBiiiBl 
tke  ooatb  have  beeu  Bntitb  eiuisauri(-« ;  th« 
W^lfMlM  of  that  crown  which,  io  tba  face  of 
4h  lwnona|r«i)cni  oT  some  of  tbe  coloaiea, 
|Imm<1  alarery  in  oar  *oil,  aid  fcntered  It 
M*  maabaod.  and  which  ai  thia  tmnnQnt  bai 
■UlioaaoT  aabjecla  at  boaie,  and  lu  lU  cohv 
•iaa,  who  woubi  be  lh<?  gmtten  in  fthjuical 
ONDfurt,  and  ereo  io  aptnlual  pnvileve,  by 
■■ah aofitu placea  wilU  our  Southern  alarea. 

TBI  tourm't  rowKB  to  mxaBBrB  u&ii 

The  fail  lire  of  all  pMl  iflbna  at  the  North 
iamnltorate  the  candiutin  of  the  alsre  it  out 
BMlp«bl«  lima  )•  ihf  orrtaioty  that  the 
)1  ripfdiant  now  coniemplaled  would 
«e  oqaallj  abortive.     For,  auppwe  radi- 
^„an)  r-ould  acbie'a  it*  porpnxi  and  «plu  the 
^Um   [u  piecea,  bow  would  ihia  help   the 
it  l><>ei  any  man.  not  a  tenant  nf  a  Lu- 
f  AByl<3t°>  belicvr  (bal  di«unioii  would 
ta  the  e<nlA  of  Bouihcm  acrvitiideT 
lhMllig<il>oui'>  rclaxaiionof  tlir  I&wb 
It'flVdUe    *1 '      Would    it  inrlinr   thr 

M  lA  pU  bonka  and  peni  into  die  hnmU 

flbetr  fllavpi  T  Would  tt  lacilJUto  tbe  fliglii 
f  rBcitiTri  1  Would  it  cuociliale  ilie  vnnoufi 
_lgi3ainn-/t  towards  •cUcio'?a  of  ematn-ips 
Ifluu  T  Nm  unr  i»  so  infaiuaied  na  to  nlli  m 
lOiH.  Tiie  rooil  fraiilir  abolitif^idftta  must  be 
f%wair  ihii  tiir  disruption  oflliL-  t'Dioo  woold 

?!  a  ctiyi  ol  i;all  ai>d  woniiwuud  to  •  lipa 
every  tUvr;  that  it  would  be  the  aigoal 
Tfcf  the  eiiacrment  of  more  alrinj'cni  lawa 
FAAubftTe  ever  appeared  Hp<»n  the  ^uibeio 
«tMnoka;  and  for  the  inktitutiiui  of  a 
bt^  of  «ur*eilUiir-ff  oil  every  plaDUtion 
|m4  in  every  btiuopbold.  tbe  rigor  of  which 
fMB  no  parallel  in  ibe  rv-trda  of  Ainttrican 
DdaaC'  In  lite  CAine,  then.  i>f  three  mil- 
jiaolalave»,  we  protect  acainitl  all  achemea 
rdlaaolTiec  tbe  Union  >Ve  believe  that, 
llmJble  •»  Butb  a  ratmjilroplKr  would  be 
I'ptbc  whiU-^it  would  be  no  leaa  aotolb<> 
iSUcLa:  ibat  it  would  abridge  their  privt- 
r)t|te»,  .Lijiuent  their  biiTderw.  antl  p'wtpone 
[k*  unny  vrar«  the  peiind  of  ibeir  ullitnaie 
[♦«M«pai'o«.  And  wealtould  hecrinimally 
Pfadiffarcnt  U>  tbrit  welfare,  01  well  a*  irea- 
f  ^ani  la  to  ib<»e  aorred  bonds  wliieh  have 
tlitliytff  united  the  North  and  the  South  io 
I  b<«v)nible  ami  afTiTtMviale  brotherfaocNi. 
(eouM  remain  oilent  when  aincer«,  but 


conuiry  into  thia  fri^ilful  aliVM.  And  w« 
«r«  all  Ibe  more  disposed  lu  Lrrak  silence, 
ber Ause  we  believe  ihDl,  of llie  two  clnaar*  ttf 
aKittilun  just  ouniFd,  the  latter  bna  n  great 
deal  more  to  do  witli  the  preaent  ekirileiiieni 
than  the  rnruier  There  '»,  11  la  tnie,  a  *et- 
lied  coDviction  in  the  minds  of  the  N<<ribera 
people  ibat  slavery  ia  a  preai  evil,  iiiid  ihera 
le  an  otrxiou* desire  luser  tJie  cotintry  rid  of 
it.  But,  left  10  iraell.  this  feeling  i«  aa  alill 
a*  it  ia  atrong  and  deep;  and  it  never  coqIJ 
have  been  lashed  iolu  the  foaming  sur^ea 
wbicbtiow  break  over  the  land,  but  through 
tbe  ayateniBiir,  rrafty,  and  wicked  exentocM 
of  pohlical  deinHgTiffDea.  There  were  tuen 
in  the  ancient  republic*,  whose  motto  waa, 

■'BeitQr  tor«l{niuIJall,than»«rveiaHeana|'* 

nod  they  cared  not  wftat  berame  of  ibetr 
country,  ao  ibej  wore  protnoird. 


13.— LSrOB   8  PUT. 

7Tl«  Autobiography  of  Leigh  Hunt,  wilh 
Raminiaoeaera  of  friends  and  Contem- 
poraries. In  two  volumes.  New- York: 
Harper  &  Brotliers;  IHM.  New-Or- 
leans: J.  B.  Steel. 

We  have  only  had  sufHoieot  lei*Dre  to 
read  the  fint,  and  a  portioo  of  the  veimnd 
valan>e,  of  tliis  very  imere*tit)j;  book.  We 
ibiok  we  can  recoiniiteDd  it  as  a  very  read* 
able  book,  to  those  who  are  fond  of  thai 
i>pei'iea  of  literature  whirb  amnses  the  miod 
in  tuomenlji  of  relaxation  frmn  more  nrvrra 
latmr,  We  may  add.  that  it  raunot  be  duly 
ajiprerinled  oDtU  we  have  doficd  our  bdota, 
donned  uar  dreaaing-fjciwn,  and  fairly  light- 
ed oor  Hahanero.  Had  nul  the  aoihur  an- 
lieipated  sa,  we  would  hive  indulged,  at 
aODW  leaglllt  Ut  condemning  the  aillineaji  aTHi 
poerilr  vsniiy,  which  are  usually  displayed 
in  works  of  tliia  dracription.  i\v.  enlreala, 
however,  tbat  we  du  ool  censure  hira  bt-fors 
wc  have  read  bia  Prtfice.  Ai  his  opinions 
on  tbe  auljert  Ciiiocute  wiili  oar  own  bad 
we  tufficient  apace  wc  would  ffive  them  en- 
itrt^.  We  can  fully  cotnpreheud  him  when 
he  an^'B,  ihst  "he  boa  lived  long  enough 
to  disroverlbit  aulohiitgraphy  may  not  only 
be  a  very  diatrfsaiiig,  but  a  very  puiiltng 
usk,  and  lo  llirow  the  writer  into  such 
doubu  B*  tawhul  lie  ahmild,  nr  should  not 
aay,  a*  totally  w  confuse  hiin."  This  ia  pr*- 
ciaely  tbe  kind  of  difficulty  that  tb«  critic 


d  rcma'ti  si  ent  wnen  aiocere,  out  '  .  .  ,        ...    ^f„„  „.      ^rv^ 

f^>gM«ut4,aud»ui.fuicifkdaeii.a*l  ftpds  lit  potinag  tt"  ^^^^  b^^"  "•    ^U 
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ftclhor  ih«)ter«  tiitnMlf,  howvrer,  behind 
the  iUutlrioHi  extmple  of  Alficri,  6o«l»e, 
ui<l  Ctuteitibrinnd— vnthont  Merning  to  rV' 
neinbfr  that  thetr  HtttohiographicR  were 
poKliuinuUB  publimtioDit.  He  might,  with 
Bore  propriely,  liave  ctl«d  Qoumciu  and 
LanuruBe,  ll)«  former  of  whom  bu  immor- 
talixrd  binMcir  by  hiji  diaj^BStingty-Cuciiia- 
Htif;  "  ConresBintM,"  and  ilie  UaDr,  by  his 
"ConfidcaliBl  DUcloiureA,"  wliu>fa  «re  read 
with  ■oeh  rsiitura  by  loveiick  ladiet.  In 
fact,  we  tUok  thtt  nolhtng  but  caut'ty  nr 
monfjf  [or,  perbspfi,  bodj]  could  ioduiN*  «iiy 
0D«  to  uiike  Bucli  on  espotl  <t^  hunieir  uiiril 
hit  dc«rue.  There  wuuM  bp  nodanj,'Tr  of 
his  inenrrin;  the  unpaciiion  of  cowardice, 
with  which  Dr.  Joboion  charged  Bolin- 
bruko,  wboBi  he  aaid,  **waa  nfrRid  of  the 
report  of  hia  owo  pop-gao,  lod  hired  nn- 
otbe-r  la  fifo  it  of  afler  lie  wat  eot  of  dtn- 


Charlea  Lamb  had  a  head  wnnhy  of  Arir 
rotlr^  with  u  fuifl  a  bran  o*  ever  bf>«t  In  hu- 
man boeoin,  and  limba  very  frajrile  to  sostain 
it  rib  features  were  rtrongly,  yet  deli- 
CBl)r1y,  cut  r  be  bad  a  6ne  eye,  a«  well  u 
furebeadj  atid  no  face  carried  in  it  ^ater 
marka  of  thmighi  ond  reeliii^.  It  reteti^ded 
that  of  Bai*nQ.  willi  Ich  worlrlly  vigor,  aad 
tntire  Mosihility.  A«  hu  frame,  mi  wit*  lot 
^niua.  It  waa  fit  lor  tliou)rht  na  could  be, 
ai>d  equally  a*  until  for  actJou ;  aiid  ibia  ren- 
dered htm  melancholy,  apprahenaive,  bo- 
moroOB,  and  willing  to  inake  the  ben  of 
everythine  aa  it  wai.  bniL  trrjia  teodemea* 
(if  heart  and  abhorrenre  nf  altfrntiim.  Hi* 
UDderaiandmc  wna  loo  gn>at  to  admit  an  al> 
aardily ;  hit  trntne  waa  uot  itronf;  enpu^h  to 
deliver  it  frtKB  a  fear.  Hi*  aeiuibiliiv  lo 
atrrmg  oonlrssta  w«a  the  fuundation  ot  hn 
humor,  which  wai  thai  nT  a  wit  el  once  111& 
latH-lflv,  and  willinir  to  he  pleaacd.  Ht 
would  beard  n  «nppmitinn,  and  ftliudderat 
the  old  plintiiaum  wTitle  lie  did  il.  One 
coqLJ  have  iiiia|:ioefl  him  craching  a  ieit 
in  theteeih  of  a  Kbi.<it.  ami  ilieii  tjirltine  into 
thin  air  bim^ir,  out  of  a  »;tnpaiby  willi  ih* 


•wfut.     Hi«  humor  and  bia  knowfedge  both. 

We  do  aot  make  theae  lemarka  with  a  !  J*'^"  ^""^  "^  HBtnU-i,  of  Molirrc.  of  Car- 

...  ..  t .     1      1    '  ''".  "'ho  •bo'ik  o  riiv  wiib   Iniichlrr.  and,  in 

view  to  diaparage  oar  aulhdt.  <.r  hu.  book.    „,^^^  ^^  .jj^^^  ,^^  m..l«r.rh..lY.  waa  rermn- 

fcr,  as  we  have  ftaid,  it  la  really  highly  en-  ^  mended  to  (jo  ukI  bear  biiniieir     Yet  he  *i- 

tenainin^.     Ho  wna  inUmat©  with  ail  Uic  ,  ""«'«!  »  "•!  pleoiute  uui  of  hi»  jfiVcd.l* 

flf  Byron.  Sbelley.  Lamb,  Coleridge,  and  a    ,ay  he  cfindewcmled  W  be  »  p-in«tcr,  if  coo- 


host  of  otber  wiu  and  oddities,  with  whnin 
be  eune  lu  eonun  during  a  Imig  and  varied 
expcrietMe.  Be  waa  diitiDgviahed  aomc 
forty  years  ago  aa  the  anihorof  aeveral  Jite- 
rary  wofka,  amnng  which  tlie  Indiaitar,  a 
•erios  of  cweyn,  tlio  Siory  of lliioioi,  fgnndcd 
apon  an  episode  in  Danto,  sad  a  political 
paper  eaUed  the  Examiner,  are  raoat  coti- 
aptcumis.  Ho  waa  inilicl«d  for  libelling 
George  TV.,  then  Prince  Regent,  was  eoii. 
vklcd,  and  impriioned  for  two  years,  and 
lliH>il  Xl.OOO.  Hta  irxooQl  of  hia  troiiflnr- 
ment  U  ooe  of  tbe  moat  affeciitig  of  tiia 
sketchoH.  He  «aya :  **  I  enjoyed  nfter  all. 
•«ch  bnppy  momeniA  witJi  my  friend*,  oven 
In  prlaoa,  that  in  the  midat  of  tlie  besutifnl 
cDmaie  wbirh  t  afterward  vitited,  ]  wna 
■otnelimea  in  doubt  whrtlier  I  would  oai 
ratlier  have  boon  in  jail  tlian  in  Italy."  He 
mentJoua  an  anrrdoto  about  Lord  Bncod 
that  we  do  not  reraeinber  to  have  ocrn  hv- 
fore,  to  wit :  That  Ki«  Iwrdahip  waa  in  the 
bahit  ofHding  out  In  hia  coach,  bareheaded, 
while  it  wa*  raining,  exclaiming,  •*  thai  be  fell 
tbe  apirit  of  tlie  nnivono  spoti  hini." 

llifi  aketch  of  Lamb  U  graphic,  and,  wa 
believe,  ■  faithful  portrtinuc- 


de»ccii»inn  had  been  a  worn  befitting  wia- 
dom  like  hid.  Beipg  told  that  aoniebody  had 
InmiiODuei]  bioi,  he  aaid,  very  wrtl,  VU 
Lainb'ptin  him. 

Hilt  puns  vFcrr  admirable,  and  orten  rm- 
lained  aa  deep  ttiing*  «t  tlia  wixlmti  uf  tome 
who  have  grrnfr  namea.  8uch  a  man,  tor 
iiiatance,  an  Ninole, Ihc  FrencbniBn.  whowa« 
n  boby  til  him.     He  would   '1  '     t  a 

acoreoTjtikc*  at  him,  worth  I  <ik 

of  aenlencea;  pehi^d  liiw  ht"  .rim. 

Nicjile  would  not  huve  uiwlcrjlL-uJ  h;:u,  hat 
RoclieroucaMit  would  and  PsK-id,  inni  and 
airme  of  our  Kngli&hmen  woald  undentDud 
hiiu  belter,"  &e. 

ll  ia  but  juat,  bawever,  to  appriae  dm 
readtir,  that  our  anthor  ia  a  UnivaraalM  (« 
ruIigiofL  and  a  "good-hater"  of  everyifaiBf 
American. 


14. — LilTK   BOOKa   AND  PRniODirAtJ. 

Bankrr'g  .yfagitziiut,  BomIok. — We  have 
not  received  our  numbera  nf  ihia  wcrk  fur 
several  momhA  back,  ami  beg  tu  remind  Mr. 
Hoaiana.  tbe  Kditor.  of  tlie  facL  It  ta  a 
loniiihly  of  1^1  pagca.  at  the  rate  of  4.'^  per 
annum.  Thia  magnxine  lina  beenpuUiahc<d 
aevenil  \rara.  and  is  now,  or  ■lui'^ii  *>•  l^-.  ta 


the  hnndtor  e»ery  banker  or 
ia  tbe  Doiua.      Among  the 
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•pp9«r  in  it  ar^  tanat  rlnlxtnU^  produrtiona 
orHii[nbA]dt,tt<-CnMorh,  MarchiMm.Qilbmit, 
Wlupplw.  etc.  Many  \kh^  foreiipi  works  on 
KawM^  are  re-publUIiotl  in  lliia  migaxtoe. 

HiBiutam't  JciimeU,  JWw-ffoMiM-Fiib- 
IhIhk)  over;  two  moalb*,  in  aon^n  of  159 
paget,  carh  at  65.  Contents — JuiDtrjr.  18S1 
— AmericAn  and  Koraign  Building  Btonot, 
by  Pro(!««*or  Johmton ;  Tbe  BiMtric  Cur- 
rent, b;  J.  H.Lanc:  Metwmtfii,  by  Proff«- 
«nr  Sbepsrtl  -.  Nomertre  and  PUiiarite,  b; 
Mr.  Girsrd  .  Emory,  by  J.  Lnwrencc  Smith, 
M.D..  G«lvinic  Ciirr«nt,  by  A.  B.  Gould, 
jtm.;  Hi«ceUttnnKiiNotice(i,byJ.H.Bkl]ey: 
Timfi  requiretl  to  rawi  Galvanic  Curetit, 
by  PFofsMor  Pag^ .  PhenomeDi  of  Puluiz«d 
Ligbc,  by  ProCv*nor  Pafl^  ;  New  Specie*  of 
FnBfi,by  Rev.S.  Berkley  nod  Hor.  M. A.Ctir- 
til  I  CunpM  of  Crabi.by  Jsmen  D-  l>ana  : 
Pho*pbai«  itf  Iron,  Maaganew  and  LechiR< 
by  W.  J,  Cnt«r ;  Ptioapbaie  of  Iroa,  by  J. 
D.  OwkN,  Kditor.  Tbe  foDowin^  fifty  pse«* 
ars  devored  to  new  durororics  in  abemiatry, 
phyvir-x,  (ffoto^,  mineralot^y,  aMrononiy. 
meteoTology,  pnctioDl  acieurc  and  biblh>gra- 
phieal  noticea. 

Pietarml  J^Md  Book  ff  tJu  Rewimiion— 
Ntt4~  9  and  \0~Scte-York~Uarper  and 
BtMker*. — W«  know  of  do  langnafte  <itrun|t 
«maagblo««prv«*ooradmimtionnft^ie  mao- 
faiwbicb  tliia  work  ia  exocnted  by  tbc  pub 
Tlic  paper  u  of  Ancit  quality — print 
^ul  and  large,  wood  cnia,  wbicb  are 
▼eiy  nnmeronR,  aiiperb.  Tbe  etigrnTinga 
U«  by  B.  J.  LoiaJD^  CIbi^,  aud  ibe  wbole 
will  b«  cuinpleicd  in  about  twenty  Humbert, 
of  «  f*gc»  e*ch.  PrW  55  ceota  a  number. 
New-Orleau :  J.  B.  Btecl. 

Affbioft!^  Medumit^  Magazin*,  So.  "L 

-~Tbc  MoMm.  Applcion,  wbo  are  the  largoai 
pablUfaen  or  aellera  nf  acieiitific  works  in 
AawfSca.  hare  wiaely  act  about  litis  inaffa- 
timtj  w  Taluablc  to  \}iv  eoiriiioerti  ami  prao- 
thnlmen  of  tbc  nanus.  Tbc  illiutmtionB 
•i«  rtry  Rnt.  Terma  93  per  annum ;  95 
cb.     NewOrleana:  J.  B.  Bleel. 


^^Kfaiw 


HutOTf  o/Pend^mnU,  So.  7  -Alfnd  At 
Gtmt     rniiii*  the  Gr«ai.—Vtvm tbe preas 
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of  Haijwr  iSc  Brotlicra.  Alfred  tbe  Great 
and  Daritia  are  pATU  of  a  aeri^a  nf  neat  and 
bandaome  volumes,  wtUi  luie  lUustraEiona, 
by  Mr.  Abbott  Prirv  flO  ccuta  eaeb.  Among 
tbe  volumes  already  pobliahod,  are  EHn- 
betfa.  Charle*  L^Bannibal.  Alcunder.Ctfaar, 
Xervca,  Jk<!. 

Meport  o*  the  Saiuitoiy  Commtut^H  of 
Ma*Maektuettt.—Tiu»  is  the  work  of  ibat 
alfle,  laborioua  and  indefatigable  •talUtirian, 
Leraael  fibattack,  Kfl<].,  of  Boston,  and  U  a 
large  volume  of  500  pagea.  We  aball  uke 
o>:caaiou,  before  loog,  tn  icvicw  il  more  at 
length,  but  meaawMle  recottunond  it  to  the 
actancioD  of  Boardf  of  Kealtb,  ami  ataiea- 
mcn  all  over  tbe  Union. 

Mr.  Bbattuok  ia  uuderitood  to  be  tbs  au- 
thor of  the  plm  for  taking  the  present  eenjoa 
of  ibe  United  StaleB.  He  ban  tnadfi  public 
health  and  autiatica  of  human  life  a  aubject 
of  obMrralioB,  and  of  earefol  scientific 
irtudy  fwr  mikoy  years.  He  has  enlleeied 
very  many  publication*,  and  written  some 
valuable  worlu  and  atatiatical  papers  eon- 
neeted  with  the  iiibject  He  Imi  been  fa- 
miliar with  tbe  laws  itnd  regtUniiraB  for  Ac 
promotion  of  publie  bcaltb,  tbeir  praotlcal 
operrftinn,  and  tbeir  reported  roaulta  in  Eu> 
ropfl,as  well  aait\  our  nwneouniry.  Aitbouglt 
be  ia  not  a  praciiatng  pbyiiirrinn,  yet  there  or 
few.  if  nay,  lu  tlie  ranka  of  tbe  metlical  pro- 
feasion.  more  familiar  wiili  mectera  oi'  Uiis 
kiftd.  Tbe  sanatory  and  staiiiikal  depart- 
meuU  of  bis  library  ore  probably  iBOre  a- 
icQaivo,  and  t:nntaiD  more  rare  and  valuable 
works  than  any  uiber  private  library  in  the 
I'niied  States,  eapecially  tu  regard  tn  the 
literature  elielted  In  the  agitation  of  tbe 
great  fiacationa  of  Banatory  Beform,  whiob 
have  recently  engaged  so  mttt'b  public  atten- 
oonte  Europe. 


4gUet»  Southern  Rural  AlwMtnae  and 
Plantatian  Garden  Cototdmr.  Wiahng, 
M  we  du,  well  to  every  enlnprMe  lending 
lo  tbe  literary  ItKlepemleiioe  of  tlia  Boulh, 
wo  give  a  warm  weleome  to  AfllecVi 
Almanac.  Though  nf  moderate  protension* 
and  at  a  Tety  cheap  rate,  it  coMnins  an  im. 
menae  namberoT  facts  valuable  to  the  plant- 
ing cooimonity. 

n. 
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'pM  OaUery  of  ItUitriou*  Awtgricatu, 

conuin*  lirn  portr«ii  mH  biograpliicnl  ikefc-h- 
(j  ortwfntjr  Oiiir  af  tlie  matt  utnincot  cid- 
Ecni  in  the  R^^pablii;  tinre  the  iJeatb  of 
WAAliiDgtuii.  Foblislicd  frotn  Bntlf's  Qal- 
Iwy,  205  BroadwB^.  New-York.  By  John 
Wile/,  a.  p.  PQmain,  D.  Apploion  it  Co., 
C.  S.  Fnnci*  Ac  Co.  Xuw  York*  1860. 

We  \uirc  receWni  tba  Bketrliea  of  City, 
WobWer,  Wriglit,  TayW,  FillmoM',  Vre- 
muni,  Prcicait  mnd  Scott,  nod  would  ilioak 
the  pobltshnrft  to  Mad  us  Ciltioun  inil  the 
othors  u  they  nn  published,  to  tliai  we 
Clio  have  the  work  camplet^.  Tlic  work  is 
•dlt«l  by  C.  gdwnrdii  Lcntcr,  our  late  ron- 
ftui  at  Ov'noa,  who  is  nMuUed  hy  other  Uler- 
»ry  gtu>tlem«ii.  The  portruts  an  geiiermll/ 
failht'al— that  of  Cnlbnao  ia  Uie  bMtw«  bavfl 
erer  Mt«ti  of  him.  Thi'  work  i«  printed  on 
large  &Ed  dUtinot  type,  on  suiut  tine  pajier. 
md  docs  f^U.  credit  to  all  wbu  tre  eitgsg- 
ad.  Wa  recommend  it  tn  Iha  ptibltr  pat- 
rocia^,  atid  truHtit  may  receive  all  the  en 
eonragetneot  it  to  richly  deserrea.  Wc 
shall  cotnisue  lo  notice  the  numbers  as  they 
appear,  and  recommend  them  to  oar  fneiida. 

7^  American  Uman  and  RepuUittm 
Revietc,  edited  by  I.  &  R.  Aoatin,  Jackaon. 
Uiaa.  This  ia  a  penodical  of  limited  aitc, 
tatwded  monthly,  as  the  oi^an  ot  the  party 
oppoaed  to  aedaa  oq  the  part  of  the  South- 
When  we  have  examined  it  thoroughly  we 
■hill  be  prepared  to  speak  of  the  merita  of 
Tbo  papers  Included. 


Dr.  Jarvis  on  tkc  Ituontty  of  the  Sexa, 
Boston.  The  Doctor  hat  presented  an  Inr 
mente  array  of  forts  upoo  the  interesting 
■laestion  of  insanity  as  it  afTecn  the  diJIercni 
aexes.  Haying  found  that  no  general  rule 
could  be  addacod  applicable  to  all  couotriea 
and  times,  ahowing  that  one  sex  wa*  more 
•luceptible  than  the  other,  he  makes  some 
rtmarka,  which  we  extract : 

"  The  temperamem  of  femaloa  is  KKire  ar- 
dent, and  raoro  freqaently  oervuoa  tluti  that 
of  the  males.  Women  are  more  under  the 
influence  of  the  feelion  and  ruKttiona,  while 
men  are  more  under  ue  giiYernawnt  of  the 
mlellect.  Men  have  alronf^  pasaioas  wd 
more  powerful  appetites  and  propentitiea. 
Woiueii  are  mun  hopetiil  and  cnufidiag,  ••' 


pecially  ia  what  regaAls  the  aAectioaa,  but 
they  are  lew  given  to  Amuoal  indutgeaee. 
Men  are  niorf  csnlioris  in  regard  to  tBaOen 
of  a  social  naiun-.  But  In  regard  ta  the  af- 
fairs  Ihcit  nflV^t  thr  int«llei't,  iIiat  are  more 
l»j1d  and  IfKf  rniitiutii  Tli'nr  tnC'Ilecttnl 
funntoiis  are  aWva  enffrcwrd  without  refer 
eit(«  to  the  puwrr  nf  the  ptiyaieal  Orena. 
Their  uicliiiauont  itnd  propentitlea,  of  miat- 
ever  nature,  intclle>ciaal,(nofal,  or  physical, 
are  more  powcrrul  and  uucon troll oJale,  and 
ihcy  arc  more  likely  to^verwork  and  disturb 
the  brain  ibnn  wnnifn. 

W'Hrieu  are  iiiorK  calm  and  patient.  Ihey 
endure  diOkuttics  and  nflltctiuaa  belter  than 
men,  who  are  morf  iiji|uili(Hil  and  unraiy 
nndcriria].  It  Is  «■  id,  and  with  trutL,  tliat 
women  sooner  yieh],  but  being  elastic,  rerav- 
er  again  i  while  men,  beine  more  film,  rewst 
longer,  and  then  break  wj  wuui  power  to  rise 
again  as  readily  u  femalea  do  wltes  tliey  are 
east  down-" 

We  acknowledpc  nur  thnoks  to  Dr.  Jarria, 
for  hia  nominatiuD  orui  as  an  boaorary  mem- 
ber uT  the  Massac haaetts  8taiiat)ca)  Society, 
and  far  our  elettiim  to  that  boaorabU!  post. 


Memorial  to  ike  CottfrguM  of  tit   t'nitei 

Sialti,aMJU}vneinga  atit  metJiod  of  rt~ 
/mug  frotd.    A  bnej'  iKtount  of  tke  ttt- 

veniiom  and  importance  of  a  new  wutkod 

ofrejiminggotd. 

We  arc  indebted  to  tJie  sothnr,  Prafeaaer 
McCoOob,  late  oftbe  U.S.  mint,  and  bow  of 
Princeton  Collegia,  for  the  almva  pampUeta. 
Speaking  cm  th>r  improved  mctbod,  he  aays  : 

"  If  used  in  the  mint,  ray  new  naelbod 
would  retioe  in  a  week  the  aoaacitj  now 
refined  in  a  month :  and  it  would,  iheralbte. 
save  to  the  United  Slates  thcee-fourths  of  nx 
percent  iot^ratt,  or  four  and  a  half  per  cent- 
on  the  amouDt  of  mouay  iiow  ke[tl  iu  the  mtnt 
for  the  accoiiimudalion  of  depoatturs,  by  ad- 
vaiiceaopon  their  hnllinn,  before  the  aane 
can  be  refinf^d ;  which  amoonia  lo  i^MO^ 
OOq,  iipun  which,  the  saving  at  tent  and  a 
half  fMir  TL'Tit.  iiittfrrftt,  wtnid  be  #Jlft,5M. 
Hut  evf*ti  this  fund  i«  found  to  be  Ukoffieiem 
lo  meet  the  demondB  of  llic  deaJen  in  buHioo, 
coRttantly  coming  in  tn  increaatng  auanti' 
ties  from  Califuniin,  and  it  will  prutwbly  be- 
come necessary  for  tho  prcaulent  lo  increM* 
it  to  the  extent  of  one  or  mure  miUians  of  dol- 
lars, oHiJer  tlie  provivion*  of  tJie  art,  appiw- 
ed  May  S3d,  I860,  aothortzi&g  tdm  to  make 
such  idvanoes  to  an  indefinite  exlttnt." 


SKW  atrascRiBCfts  and  dkitors. 

Tbo  geatle  Hint  we  gave  in  rmr  but,  that 

oijr  frienda.  "dyed  in  i)ie  aamo  wool"  «ntb 

ourselves,  have  nut  been  taJGcieotlj  aelive 

lo  aeujog  our  work  agoing  in  their  iii  I|Mim 
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boed,  buj,beea  met  by  ■  proa^  leqwiwe 
from  muiy,  wbu  hare  scut  into  ni  Ubertl 
Uitt  oT  sew  pub«criL«!n,  and  lb«  maituiwio. 
Tbia  ui  eomfortnbln,  and  nimoitt  n»kci  u* 
t««)  dIi|KHed  to  "complain  do  more  for- 
ever." Idwiy  mprc  friend*  bIiaU  stand  bjr 
ai  m  tbe  boor  of  need.     Il  u  our  faitb. 

We  are  mn  an  iocorrigible  don — bat 
llivn, — vei7  Urge  wnounu  *re  lUlt  duo  to 
tba  Bcvtew,  tfomotlmei  for  norcrRl  yt^n. 
Com*,  g«iiLl«tnm,  diin't  wnit  for  ngonU 
wbo  lax  us  >oreIj,  utd  trooblo  you  much 
— CidofH  ihc-  niitil,  and  we  will  ■•'ksowledge 
iwceipu  upOD  die  coverl  Never  man  more 
frmiefal  for  pmmpmriu  thno  ym  m.  Tn 
70ilthi«ie''*oinedim^.  nothing."  but  tU  tdt- 
•CKQ  nwkee  oi  "  poor  indeed." 


LlBRAfiT  tDITIOK  of  TUK  RBVIKW. 
Our  work  U  intended  for  lilimrie*,  iirivate 
u)il  [lublKf  oud  is  dieruforc  Lilioriuualy  pre- 
pareil,«nd  will  Le  erennidre  TsluKble  biili» 
fatarelliBn  now.  Hereforcvire  wfah  everjr 
•ftbacriber  to  preMrre  Lis  namben/  If 
lutvied  to  n*,  we  will  give  in  vxrhiui^e 
boaad  Mbki  witb  a  Rmdvmie  dmrgr  tnr  bind- 
ing. By  tbe  new  poital  arrani^incnu.  bimnd 
Tal«Me>oia  go  by  Btait  at  sniall  ekpesAc. 
We  ««B  ^VDcntly  eap|fly  deliinent  niim- 
hv%. 

We  sf«in  iolicU  orders  fur  oar  get^  an^l 
Irave  eoDko  an  baul  haitdBonidy  bound. 
Tb«r*  tr<]  ll(rv«  »erieii. 

Ul  •*»#■,  bctfiiiJiiug  Jan.,  IBM,  10  tola..  $3S. 
M  aeriM.         -  July,  181(1,    4  m>1b.,    H. 

M  aenr*,  "  Joly,IA:>a,    SroU.,      «. 

W«  will  ^ve  nnyotlier  number  of  tbe  Re- 
vkrw,  or  the  vnlur,  nr  any  other  book  ordarod 
of  dkeaMne  ralue,  for  copies  of  tbe  Febraaty 
NsHber.  1840,  and  August  Number,  1640, 
faeA  of  wbicb  are  ur-arly  rxliauAleJ  in  uvr 
Tbose  wbo  hare  only  broken  ai>l», 
^bi  aJditioo,  confer  an  obligaliociby  aeod* 
f  nnmben^  We  will  ^v*  Tolumca 
Z.  and  XI.  (or  Tolomea  L  aiid  II- 

Ity  Onlor*  on  factors,  payable  now,  or 

ta  dhfrCiIt,  •!  any  Sontbcm  city,  received. 

*#*  Tbe  flnl  aeries  is  iplcndidly  bmind — 9 

»ee  to  the  year— tt>  vuliitoea  in  all,  of 

» TOO  |»Hge«  ODcb.     We  have  aearcely 

dMM  ■  dnren  aeta  of  this  aeries  remaid- 

^■plete,  which  cannot  be  had  after  ■ 

■  weeka,  inrl  whieb  are  beeofuing  every 


day  more  valnable.  Tbey  will,  prtdiably,  b« 
taken  by  public  libniriea.  We  will  deliver 
tbeio  free  ofeipeiue  in  any  aontbeni  city.  A 
minDte  Index  of  the  whole  ten  votamea) 
neatly  printed,  will  be  fumiabed  to  puroha- 
aere— free  of  expenie.  Tho  rolutnee  are 
Uluatratedwith  Hapa  and  Engraving  oad 
are  complete  upon  oil  aubjecta  relating  to  the 
reMmreea  and  pruf^reaa  of  tlte  Bnuth  in  every 
dtpartBHni  of  induatry. 

TO  PLAHTEBS,  MERCHANTS.  CITJ 

ZENS,  KTC. 

flUOAB  KfTATU  rDR  aALK,  kC. 

Tbe  attenttoQ  of  plantant  lacahed  to  the 
nolJce  Dt  tbe  head  of  oar  advertising  col- 
tnnna,  of  two  valuable  Sugar  £ttal€*t 
for  Bale  in  Loui«iana,  upon  aecoruffwdattof 
terma.  Penons  desirooa  »f  farther  infonn- 
acion  in  regard  to  them,  will  please  addresa 
tbe  Editor  of  the  Review,  ptnt-poid. 

[jp*  We  also  rerotmunnd  ibe  advertiaing 
dcputmeut  of  Ealnied  to  tbe  attention  of 
iba  Piantimg  CemmuitUy,  as  tbe  Review, 
rireolaiing  tmw  axienaivcty  ihrongbuui  all 
tbe  Hiddir,  Sootheru,  and  Boutb-Westirn 
States,  reaches  a  lorgi^r  number  of  I'lmiters 
than  can  be  e0eeted  in  any  other  mode. 
Our  lemia  are  reaaonobl",  and  vrbere  we 
ant  aa  agents  in  efToi^tine  sales,  ibe  remnne- 
mtlon  exacted  will  be  vct^'  miHlcraLe.  It  is 
our  inteniioo  locall  editorial  attention  to  the 
advertisemcnu,  and  te  make  the  Review  an 
index  of  all  Kttatet  in  tli£  narlMt. 

C7  7b  MerehanU,  wa  recosnaienid  tbe 
Adtmiufr,  OS  a  mode  of  reactung  their 
couairy  eiialotDcra,  We  intend  to  admit 
only  Um  cards  of  a  few  of  the  beet  houeoe 
in  etkch  braocli  of  btuineaa,  «a  we  have  done 
in  the  prvsent  number.  It  will  be  an  inter- 
eating  directory-  to  our  friends,  and  of  murb 
value.  Tlic  plan  contemplates  names  in  all 
of  tbe  odier  Bunthom  citiea,  and  il  is  tn 
charge  of  Mr.  Pratt,  wbo  has  [mbbahcd 
aeveral  importaiil  butilt>eia  directories  at 
tbe  North. 

X^  The  AdveTtiaer  will,  alao,  be  iovtlti- 
able  to  Sifutktm  StiuMii  and  CoUcrt:  and 
T^adkert.  Somtkem  Watermg-PIa<.-rf  and 
Hotel*.  Soatkern^MoHufatiuHri  and  Arrt 
cuUurol  MaekinttU,  Countrj/  hi»ryerg,A-c~ 

Tvrina.  95  to  9100,  according,'  to  fjtate 
oceupicd,  Olid  time.  An  itiodcrate  aa  the 
lo<ml  papers-  Oor  <rircul»tion  i'*t#nd.t 
tbronguoui  all  thu  Fimlliem  and  Wesiom 
Sutos  and  Cities.    Addre ta,  pMt-paid- 
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1— Sagsr  Estat*  for  Sala.'-Loilttiuu. 

SUuatad  on  Bayon  Blook,  (fnrifth.  Tfori. 
bo&ns,)  6  nilea  down  tho  moutli.  ItcUBtftiii* 
about  3,600  acrM,  of  whicti  mor'-  tlinn  i>Dc-third 
IB  Knble,  aad  the  reit  Kboundin^  iu  »n.-D6»il>l« 
tiinber, 

*Ii  u  complete  in  all  reapecUforlhe  midrtcr 
aod  busioete  of  e  planter.  It  lie^  t,a  boLh  tide* 
of  ih«'B«roti,  (which  ere  eonntctctl  by  ■  rtAn- 
able  toU-briilge,)  haTiog  a  dwellin?  boui?  uii 
either  tide— ^  double  cabioa,  1:iebidc«  ahrpa. 
Ac,  and  one  of  the  beit  niiar  nulli*  bjkJ  iunur 
houMM  (of  brick)  in  the  tUta.  la  paim  of  cli- 
mate and  loil,  it  la  lecond  to  acne,  and  «mela 
drawing  9  feet  come  to  the  uxgMT  kiE?ii>«- 

There  are  ■bout  600  acrei  desired,  of  which 
Dot  leu  than  300  ere  now,  or  will  bt  iluh-ar  %bv 
winter,  planted  in  cane. 

Under  good  maaaffemoot,  it  ou^ht  to  vl'«  ^ 
avenceyialdorSOOhhdxitaSOhtuidi.  B«twe<^n 
80  aud  100  tMgroea  night  be  bad  with  the  place, 
amongBt  them  some  moit  Taluabl<c  iobcIiktiuu. 

Temm.— For  the  plaoutioa  nnty,  (i75,lW0— 
ODB-fonrth  down,  the  balauca  feujiriiif  inteKilj 
in  four  aanual  ptymeoU. 

•  On  tho  part  not  auitsd  (or  waga.r,  wa* 
tboii(ht,by  Col  WilliajM,t  (lata  Cbier  t^u^ioAor ' 
of  iba  stata,)  pwuliarlr  adapted  l>j  tie*^, 

Addren,  J.  D.  B.  Ds  BOW,  Natr  Oj-loans. 

2.— Plantatlozu  In  BfiBslBAlppt. 

4^  acree,  370  beliw  in  eultiracion,  crnek  btiE 
torn,  Ifttla  wont,  good  reiidaaee  mij  uui  li<iu«eii, 
eight  mllaa  tlom  Jackaon.  A  wooi]  Uud  trate 
aqjoining  ia  aUo  for  tale.  Tersti  c*t.\i,  or  2-?  iu 
one    and    two  year>,  with    intei-ut.      AdiIro<a 

JOHN  T.  SORSBT. 

I,t00  acrae,  500  in  cultiration,  near  Pontotoc, 
XiM.— -good  dwelling  and  plantation  bouaea. 
orchard  and  gardnna,  and  atoclt  range.  Tenai 
eaay.    Samuel  L  Watt,  Poatotoc. 

3. — Cotton  Plantation, 

Situated  on  Red  RiTer,  abont  five  milea  briow 
N&ichitoehee,  cr>ntainiDK  9690  arpenU  of  land, 
of  which  loma  BOO  acre*  are  cleared  and  in  cul- 
tirelioD  ;  having  a  rood  Ginhouae,  Stable*  and 
N^ro  Cabins,  nearly  new,  witb  an  indifferent 
dwelling  huu«e.  Together  with  about  100  NE- 
OROEB,  old  and  young,  the  moot  of  tbem  very 
likely,  of  which  about  60  or  65  are  working 
hands ;  stock  of  Halea,  Horace,  Cattle  and 
Hoga,  and  also  implemcnta  of  huabandry,  aa 
they  stand — the  wbole  betug  very  ample  and 
•  nfflcieni  for  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  place. 
About  one-half  of  the  tract  conaiats  of  bottom 
land,  and  very  productive ;  the  balance  of  high 
and  dry  pioey  wuoda,  ioteraperacd  witb  nak, 
hickory,  etc  The  crop  of  tbta  yea:  ia  estimated 
at  or  near  450  balea  of  cotlan,  and  corn  enough 
for  the  supply  of  the  plantation,  and  about 
1000bbl».iOhpare. 

Thia  property  ia  olTered  for  aale  in  order  to 
cloaaajoipt  concern,  one  of  the  ownara  being 
dead,  and  will  be  aold  in  block,  as  it  now  atauda. 
Inquire  of  CHAB.  A.  JACOBS, 

30  Bank  PUce,  New-Orlcaua. 

4. — ^Plantation  near  Trinity.  Zia-, 

Lying  half  a  mile  from  the  baaka  of  Black 
River.  Said  place  coutaioi  320  acrea,  3t)0  of 
which  are  above  the  high  water  of  1844,  and  are 
in  a  high  aUte  of  cultivation. 

The  improvements  embrace  a  large  dwelling 
l,ouac,  large  brick  eiatcrn,  cabina,  and  other ; 
Q^ceuary  out  houses,  all  in  good  repair.    A  lib-  i 


oral  credit  will  be  given  to  a  porchaaer.  For 
particulara  apply  to  Ur.  A.  R.  Kilpalrick,  near 
ihf  premisAa.  BULKLEY  A  HOLT. 

,     New-Orleans,  Nov.  3d,  1850. 

A— Orcnf  t  laland  FlantttloB,  Lm. 

This  large  and  aoperb  Plantation  is  fltnatad 
nine  milea  west  of  New  Iberia,  fronting  fifty 
acres  on  f ^ake  Peignuer,  and  b  in  the  pariab  cuf 
I  St.  Hartin'a,  Auakapaa,  La.  Itcontains  opwanla 
of  four  thouaand  acres  of  laud,  including  seven 
\  hundred  acres  of  wood  land,  and  is  all  arabla, 
audwell  fenced  and  ditched.  The  field  in  ae- 
tual  cultiratioB  for  cane,  com,  Stc.  Ac.,  ia  six 
hundred  acrea,  and  there  will  be  seed  cane  saS- 
cient  to  plant  five  hundred  acres. 

The  pastures  are  fine,  and  capable  of  anpport 
iug  four  thoiuand  head  of  cattle,  winter  aad 
summer ;  being  contiguow  to  a  luxuriant  taan 
of  salt  water  marsh,  which  anppllea  graa  ni 
abundance  during  winter. 

It  Is  one  of  the  beat  stock  farms  in  the  State, 
and  as  a  sugar  plantation,  cannot  be  anrpassed, 
and  witb  a  trifling  expense,  eight  buadtwd  aeiea 
can  be  irrigaf  ad  from  ihe  lake,  ao  «s  to  make  it 
wall  adapted  for  the  rice  cnliure. 

The  brick  dwelling-hbuse  is  delightftilly  aiM^ 
ted  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  eighty  fhat  ifcwe 
the  level  of  the  prairie — has  a  beautifol  sloplag 
lawn  in  fVont,  with  an  orchard  of  aweet  oraagM^ 
figs,  peach  and  plamb  trees,  and  Irom  the  raar, 
down  to  the  lake,  a  splendid  grove  of  lira  oak 
and  magnolia. 

Also  a  ve^eUble  garden,  brick  kitobon,  taw 
frame  buildings  for  servants'  roona,  p^iaoa 
honse.  poultry  houaea,  and  dairy ;  two  nrft 
corn  cribs,  stable  for  eighty  horses,  with  the  ••• 
ceasary  appurtenances;  there  la  also  a  (ood 
sugar  kouae,  with  horse  mill,  boiling  rooB,eto- 
terns,  purger.v,  coolers,  juice  vats,  auAeteatW 
make  tour  hundred  hogsheads  sngar,  overaaar'i 
house,  seven  double  cabins,  black-anith'a  ttmf, 
Sc^-,  all  well  arranged  and  in  good  coadWaa. 

The  water  of  the  lake  ia  clear  aa  crystal,  aal 
resta  on  a  white  aandy  bottom-4t  ia  •xcwlwt 
for  drinking,  and  ts  supplied  by  tkowsaaft  of 
little  fountains,  apringiog  up  continual)/. 

It  forma  a  crescent,  three  miles  longi  and  ana 
and  a  half  milea  acroas— it  aboanda  with  dalt 
cious  trout,  and  with  almost  every  variatf  at 
fine  fish  i  and  on  ths  plantation  Is  Toom  !■ 
abundance  all  kinds  of  game.  The  sitaatlwa  la 
exceedingly  beautiftil,  and  as  satubrioaa  aa  It  la 
beautifhi. 

In  abort,  for  the  combined  advaatafae  of  riak 
aoil,  inexhaustible  paaturea,  pictnreaqaa  aad 
lovely  aceuery,  delicious  fiafa,  ami  fine  ganae,  aaA 
refreshing  sea  breeses,  this  ptanutMB  is  ■■■ 
paralleled. 

The  plantation,  with  tho  ininrov«iD«nt%  wlD  ' 
bn  sold  with  or  without  the  following  artidi^ 
viz.:  thirty  slaves,  of  different  agea  aad  aexaa; 
two  thouaand  besd  of  horned  cattla.  prvaclpally 
females :  twenty  yoka  of  oxen ;  fbrty  ftatOt 
mules,  broke  to  tbe  plough ;  thirty  yo«i( 
mules ;  seventy  Creole  mares,  eaae  sam^ 
ploughs,  harness,  hoes,  spades,  axas,  skltt,  aall 
boats,  dec.  &c. 

AIm)  a  large  number  of  bloodkd  atoekiW 
diniinguiabeo  pedigree.  „  '."^^ 

If  the  purcoaser  declines  any  of  tka'-^kava 
articles  or  slaves,  the  proprietor  will  lalala 
them,  and  deduct  the  price. 

Terms— csHh tlVHi 

Asaunie  Citizen's  Bank  debt,  paya- 1  aia;^ 
ble  in  insulmenis  in  'JO  years.  }  *  ^  , 
Balance  ia  one,  two,  and  three  years,  wHhat 
interest.  For  entire  cash,  a  liberal  diacoaal 
will  he  made.  For  full  particulars  and  prieoa, 
address,  pott  paid,        J.  D.  B.  Da  BOW, 

32  £iefasnge  Place,  New-Orlcaaa. 
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ART.  1.-TUE  STATE  OF  GEORGIA/ 

aOOLS,  COLLEOZ8,  UHTSBNAL  lUPROVKMEHTS,  nNAXCES,  RRUOIOS,  £T0. 
[CoHdrnded.) 

The  Georgia  Female  Collogc  is  another  sectarian  institution,  under 
the  chaise  of  the  Geoi^ia  Muthodiat  Conl'erence.  Degrees  are  con- 
ferred upon  the  graduates  of  this  college,  juat  as  tbey  are  upon  the 
graduates  in  the  male  colleges.  The  exercises  were  commenced  on 
tbe7ch  January,  1839.  Tlu-re  arc  a  president,  and  three  professors, 
and  a  proper  number  of  assistants,  llicro  are  also  a  matron,  and  a 
superintendent  of  the  department  of  domestic  economy.  There  are 
■iierully  140  students  in  attendance.  We  do  not  believe  in  female 
(Ilexes  under  oaj  circumstances.  Vie  believe  the  fireside  to  be  the 
sst  college  for  young  ladies,  their  father  the  best  president,  and 
ihttir  mother  tho  best  matron  and  teacher  of  domestic  economy.  It 
ifi  all  nonsense  in  tho  extreme  to  talk  of  "  department*  of  domestic 
eeonomy"  in  the  Georgia  Female  College,  or  in  any  female  or  male 
oullcge  whatever.  It  ia  like  the  absurdity  of  tlie  "Manual  Labor 
Department,"  once  attached  to  Kmory  College  and  the  Mercer  Tni- 
tersly.  But  wo  have  no  lime  to  launch  out  here  in  a  tirade  against 
aoch  tollif^v  and  foibles;  so  we  will  pass  on. 

Mr.  White  says,  lliat  of  tho  Georgia  Kpisoopal  Institute,  "  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  chiefly  indebted  to  (ho  liberality  of  <t.  B.  I^niar, 
E«q.,  formcvly  of  the  city  of  Siivannah,  for  this  invaluable  seminary. 
It  U  situated  near  the  Alontpelier  Springs,  in  Monroe  County.  Be- 
fore the  place  was  purohased  for  the  institntc,  it  was  a  favorite 
fhtK  of  resort  for  invalids,  on  account  of  the  valuable  medicinal  qual- 
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itioit  of  its  mineral  waters.     The  Rev.  Richard  Johnson  prepared  a 
notioc  of  this  institution  for  our  autiior,  in  which  he  says : 

"  The  visitor  needs  only  to  see  it«  extensive  lawn,  majestic  groves, 
^ady  walkB,  beaatiful  gardens,  and  spacious  bulldinga.  tn  hv  in  love  with 
the  spot.  In  additioa  to  this  it  U  tUu  [>urTnanent  rc-!tideace  of  the  bishop 
of  the  dioccae,  a  gentlemao  Jong  disUDgui^hed  for  dcvutcd  piety  and  enten- 
•ive  literary  attainments.  Hia  large  and  vreW  selected  library  aiTardit  an 
tnexhauatiblc  source  of  entertainrucnt  and  knowlege  to  the  pnpila.  The 
courae  of  instruction  is  thonmgh  and  complete  ;  embracing  cvnry  item 
that  can  contribute  tu  fit  a  lady  for  the  tintt  staliuns  in  s(i<>ieiy.  lis  teach- 
ers are  persons  of  hi^h  character  and  ttrst-rate  abititiea.  They  have 
been  procured  at  great  expense  in  Europe  and  America.  It  may  be  inily 
■aid,  that  in  ihia  school,  true  relJEpuo,  useful  Icaniiug,  and  polished  rcfine- 
meni,  arc  inseparably  united.  The  number  of  pupils  varies  from  sixty  to 
ninety.  The  appUcance  have  generally  been  more  than  could  be  accom- 
modated."—/>.  81. 

Geoi^a  has  also  her  Medical  College,  situated  in  Augusta.  It 
was  incorporated  in  iHCiO.  Tho  annual  course  of  lectures  in  this  In- 
stitution commences  on  the  second  Monday  in  November,  and  ooo- 
tinuea  four  months.  There  are  usunlly  in  Attendance  upon.  tbU 
omrse  200  or  250  studettlti.  The  Lc'i^isUtiire  of  the  state  has  given 
this  college  good  pecuniary  wd,  amounting  probably  to  $35,000. 
Tlie  city  council  of  Augusta  did  a  noble  deed  in  giving  the  college 
$5,000.  Ill  addition  to  these  suuih,  more  that  $10,000  have  been 
raised  by  other  means,  and  the  institution  is  furnished  with  a 
splendid  Doric  building,  in  a  1>eautifiil  Biluation,  and  provided  with 
an  anatomical  museum,  chemical  apparatus,  surgical  caoinet,  dec 

In  addition  to  the  institutions  already  mentioned,  there  have  re- 
cently sprung  up  in  Madison,  Morgan  County,  two  female  colleges — 
a  Methodist  and  a  Baptist.  If  we  mistake  not,  the  latter  has  assum- 
ed to  itself  the  name  of  the  female  college  in  Mncon,  to  wit:  the 
Georgia  Female  College.  It  should  certainly  never  have  done  this, 
and  tim  soi>ner  it  doffs  the  appropriated  name,  and  gets  one  of  its 
Own — making  the  amatde  honorable — the  better,  Mrm.- — We  do  n,ol 
»ee  why  every  litllo  school  that  springs  up  in  the  land  should  be  as- 
suming to  itself  the  name  of  "college,"  "seminary,*^  "institute," 
*'  university,"  &c.  Better  call  things  l»y  their  proper  names — even 
if  you  have  to  call  n  rake  a  ral-f^  as  John  of  Roanoke  said. 

llicre  are  many  other  institutiuns  of  learning  in  tho  state,  manv 
of  them  as  important  as  some  we  haveimticcd.  Circurnstanoee  sog- 
geeted  some  of  those  we  hive  mentioned  in  preference  to  others. 
Our  limits  do  not  allow  us  lo  notice  all.  Common  schools  abound 
throughout  the  state.  We  should  have  a  system  of  common  schools 
under  the  patronage  and  control  of  the  state.  Then,  not  a  Yankee 
teacher  nor  a  Yankee  book  ought  to  )>c  allowed  to  cross  tho  threshold 
of  a  school-room.  When  we  say  "  Yankee,"  we  mean  to  express  by 
it  the  class  of  pert  and  upstart  Northern  books  and  pedagogues  who 
flood  the  land,  fdled  with  abolitionism.  Let  itbeunderstotid,  we  do 
not  mean  to  include  all  Northern  men.*    Hicrc  arc  among  us  ninn- 
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Twre  of  citizens  who  eamo  originally  from  the  North,  and  who  are,  to 
all  intonU  and  purposes,  of  im  nnd  among  us.  Against  these  wo 
hare  nothing  to  suv.  But  the  fluod-f^atus  should  now  he  let  down, 
and  the  stream  of  immicration  fnjm  I'rce  Soil  be  turned  in  anotlier 
direction.  We  should  shut  out  the  tide  that  brings  upon  iu  >)Utl:ioo 
the  advocates  of  "  higher  law,"  and  those  striplings  in  letters  but 
gtantfl  in  politieal  corruption  and  putrefaetion,  who  c<>mc  among  un 
as  teachers,  merchants,  and  mechanics,  deeply  imbued  in  the  spirit  of 
fiuiaticism  and  abolitionism, 

Oeorata  has  a  State  Lunatic  Asylum.  The  act  establishing  this 
institution  was  passed  in  December,  1837.  I'^or  ten  years  it  labor- 
ed under  many  diMadvantages,  and  the  hopes  of  those  wlto  were  its 
founders  seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  be  blighted.  But  there  has  been 
a  change,  and  our  author  says : 

"  Since  November,  1847.  the  wbnlc  aspect  of  ihhigs  has  been  material- 
ly changed  for  the  better.  An  entirely  separate  dcparttnent  has  been  pm- 
nded  fur  the  females,  uiore  extenaivo  ineaoi  of  clasAificacion  tfecured, 
more  liberal  prorietiou  made  fur  the  support  of  ibe  institution,  while  attend- 
oDUJhave  been  employed  in  every  dcpanmcnt,  and  inany  vi  ry  valuabli*  im- 
provements cSected.  And  notwiihiiCDndiog  there  etill  exldtD  f;reat  uccr^r- 
■ity  for  addiciooal  means,  and  facilities  for  promotine  the  caio.  comfort. 
and  cure  of  the  inraalesf  Call  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  provided  for  by 
the  next  legislature,)  yet  the  present  condition  of  the  intticution  iHtiach  aa 
to  reflect  much  credit  upon  the  hamane  efitpris  of  the  »tate  in  behalf  of 
thatt  of  all  others,  most  helpless  class  of  hamaa  sufl'erers,  and  to  atford  the 
means  of  providing  for  their  safety,  comfort,  and  cure,  ia  a  much  higher 
degree  and  more  ^otisfacinry  mancer.  than  can  noaably  exist  nnder  the 
mn«t  favorable  circum»uincefl  at  ibciir  homes.  The  proportion  of  carce 
effected  ha«  been,  under  all  the  dit7iciiitit!«,  fully  eqnoj  to  any  jnstexpecta- 
tinn«;  imlced,  the  proportion  of  cures  in  recent  casrs  of  -insanity,  have 
et|ua]«d  such  results  any  where.  Tlie  whole  amount  expended  by  the 
fltnte  uTKni  thie  »bje<-r,  for  all  purposes,  (incladinc  coet  of  land  and  baild- 
ini^,)  lias  been,  or  will  have  been,  at  the  cud  ol  the  present  year,  1649, 
8»4.301. 

Whole  number  of  palteutM  reeeiviKl  since  Ifiih  December,  lSi3,  to  Jaaoant 

1949 204 

Nonber  who  have  been  dUchnrffed .......... 66 

died 63 

Number  remaining,  Jonuarjt  1849 80 

Numbrrof  buildingt^for  |tarient8,  2;  aixecf  buildings — height,  4  fftories  ; 
length,  129 feel;  width,  39  feel ;  aumber  of  rooms  for  patient*  in  each  of 
the  two  buUdinKH,  exclusive  of  those  used  for  bathing  purposes,  ficc,  63  ; 
sice  of  thirae  rooms,  10  feel  by  9;  height  of  ceiling,  10  feet;  extent  of 
puund  at  present  belonging  to  the  Asylum.  40  ucrev.*' — P,  34. 

TYie  state  has  never  been  negligent  of  the  uitcreata  of  her  deaf  and 
dumb.  Previous  to  the  year  X'^il-,  there  M'aa  a  commissioner  ap- 
pointed to  receive  applicntinns  in  fiivor  of  indigent  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  to  ixtako  arrangements  f'>r  cjirry  ing  them  to  the  American  Asylum 
at  Hartford.  In  that  vear,  (1847,)  however,  this  office  was  aboliphed, 
and  an  act  pawicd  authorizing  the  governor  to  appoint  five  commis' 
ftouers,  whose  huainesa  it  would  be  to  make  arrangements  for  the 


I 
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erection  of  on  Asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  the  state.  Ad  m* 
stitiiticm  ofthb)  kind  hm  been  provided,  and  ia  now  in  suooessful  op- 
eration Bt  Cav«  Springs,  In  Floyd  County.  Being  stll!  in  its  infan- 
oy,  of  course  there  Is  muoh  room  for  improvement  in  this  Infirmary. 
Still  much  muy  bi;  hopud  from  the  continued  prosperity  oud  future 
improvement  uf  this  Asylum  for  the  doaf  and  dumb. 

Hillcdgcvillo  is  the  capital  of  the  state,  and  is  a  tolerably  prosper- 
ous town,  containing  sumc  two  or  three  thousand  iuhabitonta.  ihe 
subject  of  removing  tJie  public  buildings  from  this  city  has  been 
much  agitated  for  the  last  several  years.  This  question,  we  suppose, 
ha»  been  put  at  rest  by  the  building  of  the  Gordon  and  ^Iiltodgc\ille 
liait-road,  which  connects  the  capital  with  the  great  central  road  ter- 
minating iu  Savannah.  MtllcdgeviUe,  whoso  drooping  bead  has,  for 
years  past,  been  bowed  down  by  the  weight  of  dilapidation,  is  now 
looking  up,  antl,  for  the  future,  may  be  noted  for  other  things  than 
being  llie  capital  of  the  state. 

We  njay  venture  to  suggest,  that  if  ever  the  State  House  is  removed 
— and  we  think  tliero  is  now  no  probability  of  it — it  should  be  to 
Savannah.  Tlie  fact  that  this  city  is  not  near  the  centre  of  the  state, 
argues  nothing  against  its  being  the  seat  of  govurnmont.  The  iK>un- 
try  is  now  ck)  inlerseoted  with  rail-roads  as  to  render  access  to  our 
largest  seaport  very  easy  and  convenient.  Savannah  has  never  been 
spt)ken  of  us  the  place  to  which  tJie  seat  of  government  would  be  re- 
movud,  if  removed  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  pretty  gene-rally 
concedt'd  that,  in  the  event  of  removal,  it  would  go  to  Atlanta,  or 
Macon,  Dut  we  think  a  greater  number  of  good  reasons  could  be 
given  why  Savannah  should  be  the  capital  than  could  bo  given  in 
Uvor  of  any  other  town.  We  believe  that  every  state  should  have  a 
metropolis — using  the  word  to  mean  the  town  contJiining  the  greatest 
numlier  of  inhabiLiuts,  the  most  wealth,  the  most  commerce,  the  most 
intelligence  and  refmemuut.  We  think  that  it  iu  incumbent  upon 
every  Southern  State  to  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  for  the 
emcri^cncy  of  becoming  a  Hcparato  and  distinct  government,  inde- 
pendent oC,  and  disconnected  irom,  Q\ery  other  government.  There 
is  DO  knowing  how  soon  Georgia,  for  instance,  in  this  day  of  Uie  reign 
of  "  hi;|{her  law,"  may  be  called  upon  to  set  up  for  herself.  To  tliis 
end,  she  should  have  concentrated  in  her  largest  town  and  best  sea- 
port, all  the  elements  required  to  be  concentrated  in  a  city  which  go 
to  make  up  a  powerful  state,  proviJiug  for  dcfe-Qce  in  case  of  inva- 
aon,  or  for  efTicient  sallies  and  uaval  expeditions,  En  case  it  should 
ever  be  necessary  to  "push  the  "war  into  Africa."  To  this  end  there 
should  be  concentrated  in  Savaimah  the  public  buildings,  and  here 
Hbould  live  the  Governor,  and  here  the  Legislature  should  hold  its 
seeaona.  Here  should  be  the  State  College,  und  here  the  State  of 
GoDi^ia  should  huve  her  militatry  school,  her  magazine,  her  arsenal, 
her  cannon  foundry,  and  her  musket  manulot^tory.  Here  should  be 
her  dock  and  navy  yard,  and  here  her  canvaas  hhould  flutter  to  the 
brae&e^  kissing  the  ui^t  wliicli  would  st^nd  ready  to  salute  her  Aag 
as  soon  tn  it  became  necessary  to  run  up  the  banner  of  resumed 
bovereigaty.    Here  her  Supreme  Court  should  hold  its  sessioua, 
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here  should  be  collected  the  legal  lore  of  the  reported  cases  for  the 
benefit  of  those  clad  in  the  supreme  ermine.  Georgia  needs  a  metropo- 
lis, and  Savannah  must,  and  will  be,  that  metrofioliB.  Hero,  too,  such 
encouragement  should  be  given  to  menoflctters  as  would  induce  them 
to  write,  print  and  publish  books,  papers  and  journals,  free  from  the 
moral  taint  of  Abolitionism,  Fourierism,  et<^. — such  hooks  and  papers 
A8  could  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  our  youth,  without  ondaiigeriDg 
their  mental  and  moral  hcjilth  and  happiness. 

But  we  have  digressed.  We  return  to  Millcdgevillc.  In  this 
town  are  situated  the  must  of  the  public  buildings  uf  tliu  slate, 
conuisting  of  the  Governor's  House,  State  House,  Arsenal  and 
Penitentiary. 

*'  The  Sute  House  stands  upon  an  eminence  about  three-frmrths  of  a 
mile  from  the  river.  In  it  are  nntniA  fur  ihe  LegislBtnre,  oflici'S  for  ihe 
Oovernnr,  Secretary  of  State,  Treasurer,  Comptroller,  onil  Sorvpyor- 
General;  and  rooms  for  clerkn,  committees,  A:c.  This  hniMinjc;  coac 
$J  15,000,  and  wu  erected  under  the  direction  of  General  Thomas. 

FCKrrZVTIART. 

"Tlic  enter  walla  aremadeofbrirk,  averaging  twenty  feei  in  height,  by 
two  and  a  half  feet  thick,,  comainin;;  within  the  walls  two  and  a  half  acrea. 
The  cells,  or  prison  proper,  arc  contained  in  a  three  storj*  granite  building, 
two  hundred  feci  long  by  thirty  feet  broad,  each  etory  constructed  with  a 
passage  eight  feet  wide,  running  the  whole  length.  On  each  side  are  the  cells 
mdng  each  other,  and  doors  opening  into  these  passsges,  with  one  grated 
window.  The  roomi  are  eight  feet  high,  eigne  feet  loo^,  and  us  and  a 
half  feet  w^do.  intended  for  one  irunate  only,  the  whole  building  containing 
150  cells.  These  are  divided  into  fonr  wards,  desi^^ated  by  the  letters  A.. 
B.,  C.  and  D.  Those  cells  are  numbered  on  the  doors,  beginning  in  each 
word  at  No.  1.  and  rifing  unlit  all  are  numbered  in  each  respective  ward. 
The  occupantA  are  also  numbtwed.  cnrruspnnding  with  the  lettirr  of  the 
ward  to  which  they  belong.  The  present  work-cibops  were  constructed  in 
1844.  They  are  built  (if  brick,  one  stiiry  high,  of  nine  feet  pitch,  with 
jcQotcd  sheathing,  and  covered  with  shingles.  The  form,  at  its  common 
eentre,  is  that  of  ao  octagon,  with  three  of  it*  angles  cut  to  a  straight  line, 
leaving  five  angles  of  thirty  feet  each,  wliich  angles  being  all  n]>cn,  they 
present  so  many  openings  into  as  many  shops,  one  hundred  and  Ufty  feet 
long  bv  thirty  feet  broad,  each.  These  are  lighted  by  windows,  evety 
seven  reet.  There  is  also  in  the  enclosure  a  two  story  buildinja;,  of  brick, 
forty  feet  squarct  in  which  are  apartments  for  the  sick,  female  convicts, 
dec.  Leather,  wagons,  shoes,  pails,  and  indeed  almost  every  thing  is  made 
in  the  establishment ;  and  we  understand  that  at  this  time  it  brings  a 
small   income  to  the  state." — P.  65.  86. 

Our  author  next  simply  gives  a  list  of  the  bonks,  without  giving 
the  cupitaJ  invested,  or  saying  anything  about  whether  their  notes  are 
M  par  or  not.  From  the  Carolina  and  Georgia  Almanac  for  1851, 
weuct  a  lit^t  of  thebanksin  Georgia,  with  the  amount  of  capital  of  mOHt 
of  inem;  and  from  a  late  number  of  the  Constitutionalist,  recognized 
a»  the  best  commercial  paper  in  the  state,  we  Icatu  llie  linanoial 
■tanding  of  each  of  these  Institutions : 


CifiUl.  PmbUmM. 

ViBit  of  Aanfo. 4600.000  R.F.Piw,  J.  W.  Darin.  Fab 

Mechanic*'  Bank 600,000  A.  BiUWy.  Milo  H«b:b.  « 

AaguBia  Ins.  A  BKiikingCo 500,000  Win.  M.  D'Andgnafl.    E,  >VaUon.  ■■ 

eearfuR.R.&Bank'iiCo*....37»,O00  J.  P.  Kiuf.  J,  W.  WtUe.  - 

BukorBniniwKk 900,000  EUwiH  Tbomta.  JoborniiF.  * 

6««)ffia  lamniDce  ft  Tnut  Co Kdwird  Thonu-  JoMtph  HUligio.  ** 

||«Bkorifa«  Stuc  ar6eurgi&...l,500,000  Q.  B.  Ctuntuing.  A.  Porter.  ** 

BnaelMa,                    do-              " 

Munov  ft  PirvlMBraDce  Dnnk.. 400,000  E.  pMilriirord.  J.  Olni^ii'kH.  * 

PUiiiaM'  B»nW (paid  m)..a3&.400  O.  \V.  AndcrtOO.  H.  W.  Merer.  * 

Centml  R- n    *  Baiikiog  Co.*. .205.000  K,  R.  Cnyler.  G.   J.  Bollock.  • 

Bulk  oT  MUM^rille SOO.OOO  ti.  tirantlnml.  J.  H.  HaU.  - 

ButkordbMarv'* S5o|00O  J.  O.  Winter.  6.W.  WiaWr.  « 

Ootr«l  Batik  olOoorgi* ■^^                              -^—  " 

VVc  will  hero  extract  from  the  CorutituiiotuUitt  one  or  two  oUker 
itcniH  orcoinraercial  importance: 

BaDkH  of  South  Carolina • Par. 

Alabama  Notes ...3  a  3  du. 

Tcmussee  Note* 2«6    <* 

KOT  BAmi  ABI.lt. 

Merchantit'  Bank  of  Mscon. 

••  Nr>t  i«krn  by  oar  ( Aagn»u)  Bankt,  but  r»()Min>ble  ai  th«  Planters'  Bank,  SfeTannik. 
ai  pu."—Noi<  m  lAe  Con»tUutu>na(i§t. 

KXCU  Altai. 

On  New- York fkr. 

Philadelphia „„   •* 

Boston •• 

CharlMton  and  SnTannah......  ..............................  •• 

Lexinti[ton,  Kentucky ...............................  •• 

Nachvillc,  Tennoaiee ,.   •• 

ITOCKf. 

Gcorgin  6  p«r  conU 

e4rANNAH   CKAHBSI  OF  COMlinei. 

Robert  Hahenham.  President. 
C.  Grtmn,  lit  Vtce-PrCJiittent. 
Edward  Padflford,  2d  VicePrendent. 
OctavluB  Cohen,  Secretary  and  Trearurtr. 

[  Wuklf  OmutitatumttUt.  Jm.  tOtk,  101. 

Our  author  next  takes  up  the  subject  of  rail-roads.  The  Cent 
Rail-road  is  the  longest  in  Georgia.  It  oonnevta  Sftvannah  with 
Mocon,  being  li)0  iniU>s  and  3,900  leet  in  length.  TTie  experimental 
survey  of  tbis  routi?  was  first  ina<le  in  1834,  undiT  the  direction  of 
Col.  Crnger,  at  tht;  cost  of  the  city  of  Suvaniiiili.  !n  183(5,  rhe  com- 
pany waa  formed,  and  preparutiunH  made  f()r  (.■ominencing  the  work 
without  delay.  The  road  was  ooniplctcd  to  Macon  on  the  15th  of 
CKjUibur,  1843. 

••  The  work  on  thia  mad  i«  dooe  ia  a  mperior  manner.  The  arrange- 
gHMM  for  the  cumfort  of  paamigorv  are  surpassed  by  few  roftds  in  ut« 
Barisil  Sutea. 


■  «aattrcr«roaIy  to  the  capital  lei  apart  ror  banking  pvrpaaei.  Tba  Central  IL 
^fclaAtM  Ocmpany  Iiavi;  in  all  vbout  iwi^  and -• -half  aUAotta  of  eapUai.  Tba  Oea. 
ft»&.ABHnaC  Cu.  probably  abotit  the  aaioe  aiaounl. 
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•*  The  condactore,'  Bomc  of  vbom  have  bfteo  in  the  aervice  of  the  cam- 
pftsy  from  it«  commencement,  have  aequircd  an  enviable  repututlns  fof 
cbeir  coorirsy  and  attention  to  passengers.  R.  R.  Ciiyler  is  President  of 
the  TfMd,  and  L>  O.  Re)iio1d»,  Chief  £Dgincer." 

TTie  Milledgeville  and  Gordon  Rail-road  was  chartered  in  1847,  and 
organized  the  same  year.  It  is  now  in  progress  of  completion,  and 
will  probably  be  finifthed  during  tho  present  year.  The  work  hae 
not  prctgrofised  with  that  rapidity  which  has  characterized  similar 
works  in  other  parts  of  the  state.  The  road  is  only  17J  miles  long,  and 
should  liave  been  Hiiislietl  long  ago.  To  the  discredit,  however,  of 
•ome  of  Uie  wealthy  capitalists  of  Baldwin  County,  who  could  have 
sped  the  work  on  with  the  assistance  of  a  little  finger  only,  it  has  been 
suflered  to  labor  on  tuider  great  disadvantagcH  and  many  doubts  as 
to  its  final  completion.  No  d<tubtnow  remains  that  It  will  be  finished 
this  year,  however. 

The  Georgia  RaiUroad  is  171  nii]e«  long,  connecting  Augusta  with 
Atlanta,  lihe  charier  was  granted  in  1833,  and  amended  in  1835. 
A  portion  of  the  road  w^  put  in  operation  on  the  1st  of  November, 
1837,  and  was  fmiuhed  to  Atlanta  on  the  l&th  of  Sej>tembcr,  1845. 
l^be  whole  coiit  of  the  road,  and  its  equipments  up  to  April  Ist,  1849, 
haa  been  $3,551,975.     John  P.  King,  l^q.,  is  the  President. 

The  Maoon  and  Western  Itail-road  was  chartered  in  1833,  under 
the  iiuzno  of  the  Monroe  Rail-road  and  lianking  C<»mpany.  In  1836 
the  company  was  organized,  and  the  work  commenced.  The  road 
waa  first  chartered  from  Macon  to  Forsyth,  in  Monroe  Connty.  Id 
1836,  by  an  amendment  of  the  charter,  the  company  was  authorized 
to  extend  the  road  in  a  westerly  direction,  to  some  point  on  the  Chat* 
Ulioochee  river,  between  AlalMiTrm  and  Georgia.  Ulie  company  went 
forward  with  the  work  and  wilh  banking,  too  fast  for  their  means,  so 
that  by  the  time  the  road  n-ached  GrilTin,  in  Pike  County,  tJieru  was 
a  grand  blow  up,  and  the  road  was  finally  sold,  in  1845,  under  a  de> 
creeof  court,  for  $iri5,000.  At  tho  session  of  the  Legislature  for 
this  year^  the  purchase  was  confirmed,  and  a  change  to  its  present 
name  granted  to  the  road.  The  work  was  pressed  forward  with  vigor 
and  cnerg)%  and  the  total  cost  of  the  road  to  its  present  ownurs  has 
been  about-  ♦«vi8,09l.  Daniel  Tyler,  Esq.,  is  the  President  In  1847 
the  Legislature  conferred  upon  the  presejit  company  all  the  privil^es 
of  the  old  one,  except  banking  privileges.  The  right  to  construct  a 
road  from  Griffin  to  West  Point,  a  village  built  on  both  sides  of  the 
Giattahoochee  river,  was  aUo  given, 

"  The  pablic  are  aware  that  the  trains  of  this  road  have  been  run  wilh 
«  regularity  unsurpassed  by  any  rail-road  in  ilic  United  Stalos ;  and  the 
President  of  the  Cninpany  in  his  report  for  the  last  year,  Miyu  :  •  The 
eatirc  credit  of  which  is  due  to  the  superior  i*kill  and  management  of  Mr. 
Emeraoa  Foote,  the  general  «u perin leaden t.*  *' 

The  South- Western  Rail-road  is  to  connect  the  city  of  Macon  with 
•ome  point  on  the  Chattahoochee,  to  the  south-west.  It  is  also  to 
oonnei-t  wilh  a  contemplated  rail-road  from  Pcnsacola, — irioeting  the 
Soutb-Westem  at  its  terminus  on  the  above  river.    The  charter  wa« 
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Uba  oomponj  organized  in  1847.     The  rood  ha% 

1  to  Oglethorpe^ — auew  towu  which  luis  sprung 

■ft  HtBiiaoB  gf  the  ruad,  so  fur  as  constructed  ;  distunt 

from.  Mfloon.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  worlc  will  bo 

to  its  termination  ou  the   bunks  of  the  Chatts- 


TW  V«tHm  and  Atlantio  Rait*road,  oUierwise  called  the  State 
llhi^^BBft  ^  lK-l''n^ing  to  the  fltate,  ooniuiena^s  iii  Atlanta,  at  the 
tm^titam  uf  ite  Gv«irgia  Rail-road,  before  mentioned,  and  terminates 
lb  tteC^BtHl9[^  in  Tennessee.  Tlic  most  reroarkublo  feature  of  this 
mmI  &»^  Ha  tniMe]  through  an  artn  of  the  Blue  Uidge  Mountains,  run- 
tl^f  tAfvogh  tbe  upper  part  of  Georgia.  This  tunnel  U  1,4T7  foet 
Dmd  tt^  fceC  In  bcight,  and  12  feet  in  width.  It  is  one  of  the  grand- 
Hft  irhwTMnniti  that  grace  the  annals  of  the  human  family.  '"■  It  is 
m^  —  -- t^t  measure  through  solid  rock.  The  lateral  walls  are  of 
^  c  thick  at  the  base,  and  five  feet  at  tbe  top.  The  approodi- 

«b.  A  int:  tunnel  are  protected  on  both  aides  by  massive  masonr}'.** 
Tjllia  ruad  passes  through  u  portion  of  the  most  interesting  country  in 
Umi  vorld.    The  chief  engineer,  in  his  roptA't  of  1843,  says : 

^  Tile  watering-places  along  onr  line  of  rund,  and  convenient  to  tbe  same, 
va  beoomiog  very  popular,  and  they  may  be  expected  to  attract  large 
4ipa«ni(i  «very  surainer,  anil  thoji  contribnte  to  nwcll  the  income  of  the  road. 
talfJe«d  not  only  ibcsc  inineral  ant!  medicinal  waters,  bnt  tAan  the  Saltpetro 
Q\yi9  aaar  Kinjjaton,  the  Tuaoel  beyond  Dalion,  the  rich  and  varied 
t^mmiy  olntgoar  whole  liac,  the  mountaxiiouii  ridges,  the  long  fntile  *al- 
t^^  aiu  beantiful  streams,  together  with  the  bald  features  around  Cbat- 
*rvr-f.  aro  all  objects  to  interest  aad  actract  summer  visitanu.^^P.  93. 

JiiBm  tho  above  was  written,  wc  find  in  the  Maoon  Jounial  and 
HMMnger,  a  table  of  the  rail-roads  in  the  state : 

MlUa. 

**V  Cntmt  Road,  from  Savannah  to  Macon,  complete^] 191 

%  Chporf^ia  Ro&tl,  froui  AuguHla  to  .\tlantii,  coruplclBd ........171 

3-   Macon  «nd  Wentcrn  Road,  from  ^[3^■un  lo  Atlatil«.. . ,,.  ... lOI 

i    UV«tt>rn  and  Atlantic  Kuad,  from  Atlanta  lo  ChattanoHjga.... 140 

X   Suu til- \SVi» turn  lload,  from  .Macon  to  Oglethorpe,  nearly  completed..  61 
%,  Muscojfcc  Hood,  from  Colutitbua  to  Fort-Vallitv,  on  South*  We«tcm.  in 

W9||r«H .' 71 

%  AtUnfa  and  West    Point   Road,  from    Atlanta    to   Weat    Point,  in 

wroffrvM. Bft 

a  UulMbrrville  Road,  from  (bunion  to  Millpdgi^Tillc,  in  progTc«f IS 

!i  Ko«d,  from  Millffdgcvillo  to  Eolonlon,  iti  projjrctB tS 

U.3ad,  from  Double  Wcllito  Wiuhin^ton,  in  prugwus IB 

nrancli,  from  Union  Point  to  Athens,  completed .... 39 

V      '-tF^v  HomI,  from  RO-milo  Station  on  Central  Rood  to  Augusta,  iii 

f^A^ffmmt M 

wk  triam  Unneh  Road,  completed IT 

tVlal  completed  and  in  progreas 980** 

ll^^NINuU  has  not  taken  into  consideration  the  road  in  progress 

g  |Kmm  Dallun  Uj  the  Uuvassce  river,  in  East  Tennessee,  some- 

vtflnt  ihu    Hlwassco  Brunch   ISoad,  and  sometinik^s  tho  Eaat 

ami  Ooorgia  Road.     We  do  not  know  the  exact  length  uf 
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this  road,  but  believe  it  ia  over  twenty  miles  within  the  llmitfiofthts 
»te.  So  that  in  GeorgiA  there  are  now  c<»mpleted,  iind  in  proyretw 
ttogothor,  one  thou:^)ul  inilcs  of  ruil-road  !  an  amount  ul'iiilcmul  im> 
[provenient  of  this  kind  iaisur|m$scd,  if  we  are  correctly  informed,  hy 
I  that  ctf  any  tithor  stato  in  thf;  Union,  save  New-York.  An  aitiolodo- 
j  voted  exclusively  to  iuternul  iiiif>roveme.uts  iu  Geor^u,  would  be 
as  iotoresting  u  chapter  of  exploits  for  the  public  good  iis  could  be 
Iftnywhere  fuuud.  Our  citizens  arc  nrnking  sunic  cxpurimunts  in 
[plank  roads;  and  others  are  only  waiting  the  result  of  these  experi- 
[jnents,  if  favorable,  to  go  aliead  in  this  departiueut  of  internal  iiu- 
provouienta. 

Mr,  W'hil,  says,  speaking  of  canaU  :  "The  only  works  of  this 
\  debcripli\tn  in  Georgia,  are  the  Savanimh,  Ogeecliee,  and  Altjiina- 
*|ta  canals,  and  the  Au^i!«ta  Canal,  an  a<X'Ount  of  which  U  given  in 
lilts  work."  Turning  to  pp.  503-5,  an  hiterexting  deseriplinn  is 
I  found  uf  this  canal,  whotie  object  is  comrnereo,  the  alTording  vC  water 
>  to  turn  factories,  mills,  <Scc.,  &c.  Wc  would  like  to  give  a  farther 
[Account  of  this  canal,  but  our  limits  forbid  us. 

The  next  subject  to  be  taken  up  in  the  order  iu  which  our  author 
I  proceeds,  is  that  of  religion.  Mr.  White  gives  a  short  history,  in  the 
^pnit  place,  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Georgia,  It  sceins  that  the 
I  Church  of  England  was  established  iu  the  province,  and  it  was  divided 
[ttff  into  parishes,  commissioners  appointed,  &c.,  &ic.  But  all  this 
proved  of  no  avail,  however,  and,  in  1709,  there  were  in  Georgia 
nly  two  Episcopal  Cimrehes,  150  milea  apart.  For  many  years 
were  not  more  than  three  clergymen  in  the  state.  Within  a 
'  years  past,  however,  the  denomination  has  greatly  incrcjwed,  and 
!  are  now  connected  with  the  Diocese  of  the  state  twenty-six  cler- 
[gjmen,  sixteen  parislu-s,  and  over  800  conimunlcanlfl. 

TTie  Lutherans  arc  increasing  in  Georgia,  'llio  nucleus  of  their 
Church  was  formed  by  the  settlcmont  of  ninety-one  lavinen  and  two 
[  Ininisters  of  the  Lutheran  faith  at  Ebenczcr,in  1773.  There  arc  now 
I  in  the  state  nine  Lutheran  ministers,  tea  churches,  and  six  hiindrud 
rAommunioants,  while  the  Lutheran  population  is  set  down  at  two 
;:Uiousand. 

If  author  says  :  "  It  is  believed  that  the  6af>tists  now  embrace 
eater  number  of  members  than  any  other  Church"  in  Georgia. 
feaive  the  following  table,  taken  by  our  author  from  the  minutes  of 
[the  Baptist  State  Couvcnlion,  held  in  1840: 

"  AMociationv , S9 

CtiurchoB ^......#. 1,106 

Church  members , 67.068 

Baptixed  last  yemr 6,73S 

Gain  of  CDtiveiition  ABSociaUons 3,167 

Gain  to  Convention 6|!RI9 

Lost  of  Ami-Mission  Ab'snciat  ions. .....      3SS 

Gain  of  Nrulral  Amioriations 1,183 

Gain  of  L'niicd  fiaptist  Asvociationi « Ill 

Total  gain  in  the  Slate 4^160 

Number  of  Oriloined  Miniateri. A8S 

Number  of  Licentiates SW* 
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Next  to  tho  BapttRtA,  the  Methodists  are  the  most  numerous  de- 
nomination in  GfiorgiA.  According  to  tlif^  minute?  of  the  lu-st  annual 
conrureni^,  tlwre  were  in  tho  stut<!  43,730  white  members,  16,036 
colored,  1 39  traveling  preachers,  and  fourteen  supenmnuat«d,  beside* 
s  large  number  of  local  prcaehors. 

llift  miiiifittira  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  are  highly  educated  men, 
and  have  done  much  to  promote  the  interests  of  religion  aiid  learo- 
iiig  in  Ueoi^ia.  According  to  Uie  report  of  the  General  A;wemblj 
for  1840,  there  were  in  Georgia  five  Presbyteries — Hopewell,  Geor^ 
gitt,  Flint  River,  Oierokee  and  Florida  ;  t>8  ministers,  107  churches, 
and  5,050  communicants. 

In  1733,  a  rospwrtalilo  number  of  persons  of  the  Hebrew  faith 
settled  in  Savonnaii.  'Hie  doseondanls  of  some  of  them  have  taken 
leading  and  influential  positions  in  nubltc  alfairs  In  Georgia.  V^e 
have  had  legislators,  juirsts,  and  judges  of  tho  Jewish  persuasion 
from  Savannah,  The  Israelites  have  a  synagogue  in  tliat  city,  and 
though  no  Borvice  was  performed  there  when  our  author  wrote— it 
was  expected  that  they  would  soon  have  a  gentleman  of  ability  to 
perform  the  duties  of  minister,  llie  number  of  this  aect  \9  not 
given,  in  itdditiou  to  tlie  respectable  Jews  about  Savannah,  therv 
Hre  various  sons  of  l^i^niel  scattered  about  throughout  the  »Uite  wher- 
ever a  penny  is  to  be  made — lineal  deecendant^  of  that  branob  of  the 
Jewish  ruinlly,  who»«  paternal  head  was  Ishinael,  against  whom  WM 
every  matins  hand,  and  wboHe  hand  was  against  every  man. 

There  are  scattered  throughout  the  ptate  a  few  "  Discipl 
rhrist,  or  fTiristians" — we  use  the  words  in  a  denominational 
but  their  numbers  arc  not  given. 

During  the  year  1770,  mider  the  aunpices  of  Geo.  III.,  a  colony  of 
Irish  cmigrantti  embarked  for  America.  They  sustained  a  oonneo 
tioQ  with  the  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian  (^ureJi.  Thev  have 
increased,  to  some  extent,  down  to  the  present  day.  The  Presby- 
tery of  Georgia  embraces  ten  congregntiona,  most  of  them  small,  and 
a  majority  without  i^cttlcd  pastors. 

Hie  number  of  Komnu  Catholitwis  not  given.  There  are  churches 
in  Savuuiudi,  Augusta,  Macou,  CVjlumbus,  Locust  Grove  in  Taliafer- 
ro County,  Atlanta  and  Washington.  There  are  Catholics  scattered 
throughout  the  state. 

The  Protcsiiuit  Methodists  Imvo  probably  about  25  ministers  and 
30  congregations, 

Mr.  White  says,  a  church  of  Mormonahas  recently  been  organized 
in  Fayette  Count)'  Whether  some  one  has  imposed  on  his  credulity, 
or  not,  we  cannot^ay.  Certain  we  are,  his  credulity  U  very  large, 
an  I  certain  we  are  we  never  hoard  of  tlieae  Joe  Smithites  save 
through  his  book. 

Our  author  wind-s  up  what  he  has  to  say  under  the  head  of  religiMi, 
with  tlie  following  paragraph  : 

"In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are,  in  different  sectiiin?  of  the  statA, 
UniversBlists,  CumberUnd  Prcsbyteriani.  Unitoriana,  &c.,  &c.  Th« 
people  of  Oeorpia  generally  arc  a  chiirchgning  p-'ople,  Numerotis  camp- 
meetings  are  held  in  the  middle  and  upper  part  of  the  state.     The  owners 
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of  slaves  io  tnany  parts  are  tokijig  sctive  measures  to  have  them  instruct- 
ed ID  the  priofiplea  of  Christianity." — P.  104. 

And  so  ends  the  general  summary  atthcbej^nning  of  Mr.  Whites 
book.  iJe  then  goes  on,  takes  up  each  county  in  its  alpbabctieal 
order,  and,  under  the  hends  of  Jiouttdarifs^  Rivers  and  Creek*,  Popu- 
latioft^  Taxes^  Representation^  Poa{-o^€es,  Towna^  Face  of  tfte  C'oHnfrj^ 
5o»4  ProducttQiiSy  Cli/nate^  Diseases^  Religioui  SecU^  JCducation^ 
Roads,  Early  Settkre^  Character^  Amueevuntey  and  various  other  heafU^ 
gives  minute  and  varied,  (wo  wish  we  could  add  also  accurate,)  de- 
tails and  statistics  in  reference  to  the  several  counties.  Candor  com- 
pels us  to  say,  however,  our  author  is  not  as  accurate  as  we  expect 
oim  to  be  in  his  next  edition.  After  giving  tlie  sUitistJcs  of  encb 
oounty,  under  the  above  hcads^  be  gives  a  sliort  history  of  th«  pcr- 
Bon  ailer  whom  the  county  was  called  ;  in  which  be  is  a  mere  copy- 
tat  of  Sherwood  in  his  Gazetteer  of  Georgia. 

At  the  close  of  the  book  our  author  gives  tables  showing  the 
names  of  the  gentlemen  from  Georgia  who  signed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  names  of  those  who  signed  the  Articles  of  Confe- 
deration, names  of  the  Delegates  to  the  Convention  which  framed  the 
Conatitulion,  members  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  Senators  and 
Representatives  to  Congress  from  the  coinmencumcut  of  Uio  gov- 
ernment under  the  Constitution  up  to  1847.  Then  there  is  a  general 
summary  or  chronoloffy  of  the  civil  and  military  history  of  the  statb 
down  to  1849.  Next  follows,  which  closes  tho  book,  cwtalogues  of 
the  Fauna  and  Flora  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  prepared  for  the  work 
by  eminent  naturalists — comprising  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  fishes, 
insects,  Crustacea,  shells  snd  plants}. 

We  would  like  to  be  able  to  give  an  account  here  of  the  two  mil- 
lions of  capital  in  this  state  invested  in  manufactures.  We  would 
like  to  be  able  to  give  accurate  information  in  reference  to  the  min- 
ify operations  of  Georgia — her  limo-kiJus,  her  iron-foundries,  her 
oommerce  and  shipping,  her  flour  mills,  her  operations  in  lumber, 
her  medicinal  waters  and  fashionable  summer  resorts,  her  romantic 
•oencry,  caves,  mountains,  tkc.  But  our  author  pvcs  us  no  general 
summary  of  these  tluugs,  and  whatever  meagre  information  we  can 
get  upon  these  several  subjects,  is  scattered  throughout  tho  book. 
Ilie  want  of  a  general  summing  up  in  these  matters  is  one  of  the 
foults  of  the  book.  Another  is,  that  our  author  is  too  easily  imposed 
upon  by  his  credulity.  Wc  almost  fancy  Herodotus  hiiusolf  giving 
an  account  of  what  he  has  seen  and  heard  in  Georgia.  Afr.  White 
can  appropriate  the  compliment,  if  it  is  one.  A  third  fault  is,  that  he 
does  not  go  as  &r  from  a  parallel  with  Shorwood^s  Gazetteer  of 
Georgia  as  originality  would  seem  to  require. 

We  had  intended  to  go  more  minutely  into  an  examination  of  the 
Ikultaof  our  author's  book,  and  we  had  intended  to  fill  up  some  of 
the  departments  which  he  has  left  blank,  and  which  we  mentioned 
aboTO.  Our  article  has  been  extended  to  such  length,  however,  that 
we  dismiss  White's  statistics  for  the  present,  intimating  that  we  may 
take  up  the  subject  again  at  some  future  day,  and  expressing  the 
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hope  that  the  author  will,  by  due  iraprovemoni  in  his  next  ediUoD, 
save  us  the  truuble  of  compiling  information  fi-ora  other  souroca, 
upon  the  subjecta  which  he  has  touched  too  lightly  in  his  present 
edition^  and  from  the  unpleasant  task  of  poiuling  out,  in  detail,  a 
host  of  errors. 


ART.  n -MANUFACrUUE  OP  SUOAB.* 

TMB  OPKRJLTIOK  OF  llSFIVlNa DSFBCTO  OF  pasaCHT  BTRTSU GKITiaU 

SUMUART,  hC, 

TjiK  term,  sugar  rcfininj;,  is  upplied,  as  H  well  known,  to  the  ope- 
ration, or  aeries  uf  operations,  by  means  of  which  the  dark  iinpuri- 
tiea  arc  extracted  or  separated  from  white  sugar,  aud  the  hitter  it 
isolated. 

Hence  the  terms,  white  sugar  and  re6ncd  sugar,  have  grown  to 
be  synonymous ;  and  the  idea  has  been  created  that  white  sugar 
ftiuat  necessarily  be  the  product  of  a  second  opexatiun.  This  notion 
is  most  fallaciouH ;  and  not  more  fallacious  ibiin  injurious  :  by  ciius- 
ing  the  impression,  that  no  such  body  as  white  sugar  could  bf 
primarily  extracted  from  tho  cane'juice,  or  other  8Ugar-«'ontAinIng 
juices, 

y^ry  frequently  do  we  hear  the  colonial  sugar-growers  subjected 
to  many,  and  adverse  remarks,  because  they  have  not,  as  it  has 
been  asserted,  developed  their  art.  with  tlie  rapidity  that  modern 
adentilic  aids  would  have  enabled  them  to  do. 

Much  of  this  animadversion  \a  unjust ;  for,  not  only  until  the 
passing  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Sugar  BUI,  in  1843,  was  the  colonial 
sugar  producer  not  encouraged  to  make  a  product  beyond  a  certain 
limit  of  goodness,  but  he  was  not  permitted  to  do  so ;  every  step 
he  took  in  this  direction  being  checked  by  a  high  protective  duty, 
with  the  object  of  favoring  the  home  refincries. 

tmmcdiatcly  the  sugar  duties  were  re-adjusted,  the  intoUigent 
colonial  sugar-growers  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  im- 
prove their  staple  ;  but,  unfortunately,  they  began  with  maohinery 
matead  of  chemiatry.  They  relied  on  improved  mvane  of  boiling; 
not  having  yet  procured  the  proper  liquid  to  be  Ufilt-d,  WhUst 
their  new  experiments  were  being  prosecuted, — whilst  they  were 
bearing  most  stoically  their  present  losses,  and  looking  forward  to  a 
brighter  future,  England  became  deluged  with  finer  augurs  of  Cuba 
and  Brazil,  made  by  the  claying  operation.  The  West  India  sugar- 
grower  was  undersold,  and,  too  ncquently,  mined.  Often  do  we 
hear  the  question  put — wherefore  the  West  India  sugar  grower  docs 
not  practice  the  claying  process  'I  The  question  manifests  littli-  ac- 
quaintance with  the  subject  at  issue.  The  process  of  claying,  he  it 
remembered,  is  not  Indicative  of  an  improved  sugar  maimfoelurr,  an 
is  commonly  supposed ;  but  merely  indle&tive  of  tlie  fact  that,  at 
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the  expense  of  time,  of  Ubor,  and  a  tliird  of  the  material  operated 
on,  it  has  been  deemed  expedient  to  accornplUh  the  watching  out  a 
certain  amount  of  impurities  from  Muscovado  sugar.  These  fecta 
being  \^ell  considered  as  premises,  the  conclusion  may  very  s&fely 
be  arrived  at — tliat  the  claying  operation  con  only  be  remunera- 
tively practlct.'d  under  one  of  the  folluwing  couditiuns  : — Either  ia 
oommuuicics  where  slavery  prevails,  or  where  the  price  of  labor  (oa 
iu  India)  ialls  below  the  usual  average.* 

But  to  return  to  the  siibjoct  of  sugar  refining. 

]n  commencing  the  study  of  this  inanuliioturing  operation,  it  will 
be  useful  to  consider  the  theoretical  indications  to  be  followed  out. 

Ute  substance  to  be  operated  upon  is  raw  sugar  ;  and  the  object  to 
bo  kept  in  view  is — to  extract  the  maximum  of  impurities,  with  the 
minimum  of  expense,  and  of  loss. 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  if  muscovado,  or  yellow  sugar, 
were  contaminated  by  chemical  or  soluble  intpurities  only,  the  pro- 
oessea  of  claying  and  liquoring  would  effectually  remove  them. 
This,  however,  is  far  from  being  the  case.  If  a  portion  of  the  purest 
colonial  sugar  (made  without  animal  charcoal)  be  di:»solvcd  in  water, 
the  proBcuco  of  mechanical  or  floating  impurities  will  bo  very  mani- 
fest. Such  impurities  muist  be  got  rid  of  at  any  cost,  before  the 
sugar  can  be  relined.  Tim  most  obvious  way  of  accomplishing  this 
removal,  would  seem  to  cunsist  in  mechanical  lllti-alion  through 
fibrous  textures,  followed  by  evaporation ;  and  this  succeeded  by 
the  processes  of  claying  and  liquoring. 

It  happens,  however,  that,  even  were  this  process  the  most  desi- 
rable, as  well  OS  the  most  obvious,  yet  the  frltrntlon  of  such  sugar  in 
tbirk  solution  is  no  very  ca-^y  matter, — on  account  of  the  glutinous 
nature  of  the  chemical  colored  Impurities :  as  the  experimenter  may 
prove  by  means  of  a  filter  of  paper ;  however,  by  allowing  sutHcient 
time, — the  thing,  as  an  experiment,  may  bo  done ;  and  1  will  sup- 
pose it  d(>iie,  for  the  sake  of  the  next  demonstration. 

The  liquor,  when  so  filtered,  if  placed  between  the  eye  and  a  ray 
of  light,  will  be  found  to  be  entirely  free  from  the  mocbaiiical  im- 
puriUe»  fonuerly  visible  ;  but  it  will  be  as  dark  from  the  presence 
of  chemical  impurities  as  before  filtration.  The  indication,  tlierefore, 
18  obviously,  to  reduce  those  chemical  impurities,  by  means  of  some 
combination,  to  a  mechanical,  or  filtrable  condition.  The  usual 
■gent  employed  for  this  purpose  tn  reliueries,  is  an  aqueous  solution 
of  lime  ;  that  is  to  say — lime-water. 

If  a  portion  of  the  dark  filtered  solution  be  mixed  with  a  portion 
of  lime-water,  in  a  test  tube,  and  hualed  by  a  spirit-lamp  flame,  a 
manifcBt  change  will  bo  observed.  A  portion  of  the  stduble  impu- 
rities will  be  found  to  become  insoluble,  assuming  the  condition  of 
brownish  flukes,  and  rendering  the  solution  turbid. 

Tlie  liquor  now  will  be  found  to  pass  much  more  readily  through 
a  paper  fdter  thim  before ;  and,  moreover,  it  will  have  been  conside- 
rably lightened  as  to  color. 

*  Tb»  Tvmark  ooljr  refen  to  tho  aetaml  km  of  ciay,  not  to  die  opontkm  termed  elvii^ 
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If  the  fillnition  process  be  conducted  with  less  care,  the  liquor,  m' 
passes  through,  will  be  contaminated  with  a  portion  of  the  separated 
imparitios;  which,  in  point  of  fact,  are  so  delicate  in  their  phyaical 
nature,  that  the  sliglitesl  force  breaks  them  up  and  partially  re-di»- 
aolvcs  them : — a  circumstance  wliioh^  as  may  be  imagined^  would 
materially  impede  the  filtering  operation  on  a  large  scale.  How- 
ever, for  iho  purpose  of  demonstration,  it  can  be,  and  aometinies  it, 
accomplished. 

If  a  lillle  white  of  egg  and  limc-wnter  be  mixed  with  a  portion  of 
the  solution,  while  cold,  and  the  mixture  b&thcn  heated  in  another 
test  tube,  the  same  kind  of  result  will  be  accomplished  a-i  in  the  last 
experiment,  but  with  this  addition  : — the  albumen  of  the  white  of 
egg,  or  the  blood  during  coagulation,  will  envelope  each  floating 
particle  of  the  mcdiuniail  impurity  developed  by  the  t^jency  of 
Hme,  and  bring  it  to  the  surface  of  the  liquor  in  the  form  of  scum ; 
leaving  the  subnatant  fluid  clear  and  bright. 

If  the  result  of  the  lust  experiment  !>e  filtered,  a  fluid  will  come 
throush, — red,  if  blood  has  been  eraplnyed ;  yellowish  or  amber,  if 
the  white  of  egg.  Either  of  these  solutions,  on  Ireing  evaporated, 
evolves  an  iininml  smell,  and  eventually  yields  crystaN,  from  which 
the  non-crystalline  portion  may  be  drained,  and  the  crystals  rendered 
white,  by  the  process  of  claying,  (real  or  virtual,)  cither  alone,  or 
succeeded  by  the  process  of  liquoring. 

if,  instead  of  evaporating  the  liquid  immediately  after  passing 
tlirough  the  filt^T,  it  is  made  to  percolate  through  grantilar  bone 
black,  the  result  is  marvellously  improved.  Every  trace  of  color  ii 
dissipated,  and  the  liquor  fccis  less  glutinous  to  the  touch  ;  it  ha* 
acquired  also,  (owing  to  tlit?  removal  of  impurities,)  an  increased  fl^ 
ciUty  of  crystallization.  The  smell  of  the  animal  matter,  however, 
generally  remains. 

tlaving  gone  through  these  preliminaries,  we  are  now  in  a  position 
to  contemplate  the  prwwss  of  refining,  as  now  prosecuted. 

A  good  refinery  should  consist  of  not  less  than  four  floors ; — if 
more,  all  the  betti>r.  Its  walls  should  be  strong,  its  planks  well-sea- 
soned, and  clofte;  and  steam-pip^s  should  be  laid  on  throughout,  so 
that  a  temperature  of  80°  can  be  easily  commanded  cvcrj' where,  except 
on  the  ground-floor,  or  fill-house,  the  bastard  curing-room,  imd  tie 
stove  ;  the  former  of  which  will  require  a  temperature  of  120*^,  and 
the  latter  of  1  V2°  to  115°  Fahr. 

Through  the  middle  of  each  floor  is  a  lai^e  square  hole,  oapal 
of  being  shut  by  means  of  a  trap-<loor ;  and  throuj^h  which  the  sugar 
is  pulled,  from  the  lowest  floor  to  the  highest,  by  means  of  a  gin  of 
small  crane.  ^^M 

This  is  the  best  arrangement  for  a  refinery ;  although  the  dotld^H 
of  arrangement  may  vary  considorobly.  'l"hc  conditions  wfaic^  I 
have  laid  down,  are  ailapted  to  the  suppoF^itioii  that  the  sugar  is  dis- 
solved on  the  highest  floor,  and  that  it  is  subse^^uently  worked  down 
to  the  lowest ;  where,  liaviug  been  boiled,  it  is  fiUvd  into  moulds. 
lliesG  oonditioDs  arc  the  most  natural,  and  the  most  national  -,  bul 
they  are  sometimes  violated;  the  sugar  being  dissolved  oa  on»  of 


and,  subsequently,  lifted  Again.  By  this  latter 
method  of  procedure  the  height  of  a  floor  or  Btory  can  ho  saved ; 
but  tho  operation  of  pllmpi^^;  Is  usually  invoW^,— an  operation 
which  is  never  to  bo  recomm ended.* 

Anothfr  floor  or  story  in  the  relineriea  is  fre^^ucntly  saved  by  a 
low  objcclionoblb  plan, — the  liquor  prepared  for  boiling  being  dia- 
eharged  un  ihu  ground-floor,  and  mucked  up  into  the  vatiuuui-pao  on 
the  second. 

Wherever  in  a  refinery  the  prot^ess  be  commenced,  the  first  ope* 
ration  consists  in  etfocting  the  solution  of  augar,  in  such  a  mixture 
(rf  water,  lime-water,  and  blood, — technically  called  spice, — that  the 
resulting  liquor,  at  the  temperature  of  212^  Fahr.,  shall  have  a  ape- 
dfio  gravity  by  preference  of  about  1.241 — equivalent  to  28  degrees  of 
Beaum^'a  saccttarometer.  This  operation,  whioh  is  called  blowing- 
«]», — is  thus  performed  : 

The  blow-up  pan  is  a  square  or  rectanf^ar  painted  iron,  or,  much 
better,  plnin  copper,  tank— supplied  vrith  a  pertornttMl  fiils*-  Imttom, 
under  wliich  is  laid  horizunlully  a  ihreo-armcd  tubular  purfuratcd 
pipe  of  copper,  in  connection  with  a  stcom-main.  The  use  of  thia 
arrangement  will  be  presently  obvious.  The  sugar  being  put  into 
the  pan  along  with  the  preJetermined  quantity  of  blood,  lime-water, 
and  water — the  quantities  of  each  being  adjusted  by  no  fixed  rule, — 
(he  blow-up  man  lets  on  his  current  of  st«am,  which,  penetrating 
failo  the  arm«  of  the  trilid  horizontal  pipe,  emerges  in  sliarp  jets 
throQgh  the  small  apertures  of  tlie  latter,  and  heats  the  contents  of 
the  blow-up  pan  with  great  rapidity  to  the  boiling  temperature. 
For  this  blow-up  operation,  some  houses  use  high  pressure  steam, 
•ome  low  pressure.  'IV>rc  is  now  a  prevailing  opinion  in  iavor  of 
iba  latter,  in  consequence  of  a  belief  that  high  pressure  steam  is  de- 
structive of  sugnr.  Mr.  Pontifisxf  now  prepares  a  solutinn-paii, 
■imilar  in  cunt^truction  to  the  heater : — i.  e.  the  necessary  beat  is 
imparted  by  means  of  a  steam-jacket,  thus  avoidiog  the  escape  of 
aoy  steam  into  the  solution.  This  gentleman  infonns  me  that  the 
■dnntagea  attendant  upon  the  use  of  tlus  form  of  pan  arc  very 
creaA;  a  perceptibly  lurger  amount  of  product,  and  of  better  quality, 
rang  the  result.  Tliat  the  injection  of  bigh-pres«ure  steam  into 
fugar  solutions  \a  dewlnictive,  is  rendered  lughly  probable  by  the  in- 
Teatigutions  of  M.  Viulelte,  who  has  proved  that  wood  may  be  car- 
bonized by  means  of  steuiri  of  only  6  lbs.  pressure  to  Uie  inch. 
(See  Journ.  de  Chim.  et  de  P/iynit/ue,  1S4S.) 

The  result  of  boiling  the  contents  of  the  blow-up  pan  will  hate 
becin  antici(>ate.4l  from  a  eoiisiderution  of  the  experiment  I  have  sup* 
posed  to  have  l>een  performed  in  n  test-tulK^ ;  a  thick,  bulky,  ofTen- 
aivu  suutu  arises  to  the  surlace  of  the  liquid,  which  might  be  skim- 
med off  with  tolerable  facility,  and  the  Bubnatant  litguor  left  in  a 
aut«  approaching  to  mechanical  purity.     Thiti  skimming,  however, 

*|*tqnor  cmn  b«  raueJ  I>t  ibe  preecure  of  neam  mach  bciiur  tliao  hy  tbe  more  eom- 
mm  opMitiea  tpf  jmutiitni^' 

9  Tm  llMvn.  Sbeara,  of  Bukaide,  kave  tinea  borne  tcitimotiy  to  ibe  Mm*  cffeeL  ^_ 
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re  never  practiced  in  t}ie  present  day,  6ltration  being  had  reoourm 
to,  fts  a  imn;h  more  efGcacioua  pliin. 

The  process  of  filtration  now  universally  adopted,  is  the  bag  filing  . 
tion  8)'stem,  as  it  is  called  ;  and  which  ofli-rs  the  advantage  of  a  very! 
large  siirfnce,  comprehended  within  a  very  small  space. 

The  bag-filter  consists  of  a  aat^k  about  5^  feet  lone;,  made  of  twil 
led  cotton,  prepared  for  iiiis  speciHc  use.     When  to  be  employed  ilrj 
is  used  afl  follows: — The  bag  itaclf,  which  is  about  two  feet  broad,J 
is  squeezed  loosely  into  a  smaller  bo^,  (open  at  the  bottum.)  madflj 
of  very  coarse  material,  and  technically  known  as  the  sheath.     Bt\ 
this  Brrangemcnt  the  whole  filtering  area  of  the  bag  is  efibotivo,  t^i 
though  it  is  made  to  occupy   very  small  dimenBions.     Each  bag^j 
with  its  accompanying  sheath,  is  tied  by  the  following  device  to  I 
bruBs  nozzli*,  slii^htly  expanding  at  one  end,  to  which   the   bag  Is  aftJ 
fixed,  anti  having  a  screw  turned  at  the  other  end.     The  mouih  of  tl 
bag,  along  with  its  sheath,  having  been  brought  well  over  the  bell 
the  brass  nozzle,  is  tied,  tnheath  and  all,  moderately  tight,  by  mouill 
of  strong  ctyu].     As  it  would  be  next  to  impossible,  however, 
whip  the  o^ird  Buflicionlly  tight  to  prevent  the  bag  slipping  off,  on  i 
weight  of  sugar  being  poured  into  it,  the  following  plan  of  lightening 
it  is  had  recourse  to.     A  small  copper  bar,  of  about  four  inches  ioj 
length,  being  pushed  under  the  curd,  is  twisted  round  until  the  ne 
cessiry  degree  of  tightness  has  been  effected.     The  bar  is  now  kep 
in  position,  and  the  twist  prevented  from   returning  by  means  of 
second  turn  of  the  cord.     Many  of  these  bags,  usually  about  thirty 
six,  are  hung  in  one  series,  as  will  be  preseully  described  ;  of  whicbJ 
series  there  must  bo  two. 

A  CA-st-iron  tray,  fierforated  with  the  requJHlte  number  of  sorewaj 
holes  to  correspond  with  the  number  of  bell-nozzles,  is  made  to  fonHI 
the  upper  part  or  roof  of  a  wrought-iron  chesty  supplied  with  d«xtn^J 
removable  at  pleasure,  and  rendered  air-tight  in  their  frames,  durir 
filtration,  by  means  of  tow  and  red  lead  made  into  a.  pad,  (vhio 
engilU-'Crs  call  a  ffaakin,) 

At  the  inferior  part  of  this  chest  are  two  exit  cocks  ;  one  suppKe 
with  a  pipe,  that  conducts  the  filtered   fluid  away,  and  Uie  other 
technically   called  the  foul-liquor  cock,  through  which  a  portion 
the  filtered  liquor  may  be  examined,  from  time  to  time. 

One  other  orifice  nas  to  be  mentioned  ; — it  is  for  the  purpose  i 
admitting  steam:  in  an  atmosphere  of  whiih  the  filler-bags 
caused  to  remain,  during  the  whole  period  that  littralioa  goes  ottl 
This  is  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  litiuor  to  nminiain  its  tempe-i 
ruturc — therefore  to  remain  liquid;  and  hence,  to  pasa  throug)|l 
readily.  2 

The  filter-chest  and  its  accessories  having  been  tlius  describ<>d,  th#] 
(^ration  of  bag-filtration  will  be  readily  understotkl.     The  let-otfj 
cook  at  the  blt»w-up  pan  bving  turned,  the  bK)w-up  liquor  neccssHnl^f 
runs  into  the  trav:*  forming  the  roof  of  the  filter-chust;  ihoaco  into 
the  bog-filters,  and  from  them  into  the  lower  part  of  tht;  chest.     The 
first  few  buckets  full  of  liquor  which  pass  aru  always  turbid.     TTib 
liquor  is,  tbercfore,  allowed  to  flow  away  through  the  foul-liquor 


oftck,  until  a  portion,  being  examined  in  a  wino-glass  or  phial  by  the 
transmitted  light  of  a  candle  or  lamp,  appears  quite  bright. 

Tliis  period  having  arrived,  the  whole  mass  of  liquor  is  allowed 
to  run  on  to  the  chorcoal-filtcr,  or  cistern,  as  it  is  more  generally 
called.  These  charcoal-filters,  or  cisterns,  are  of  various  shapes,  and 
made  of  various  materials.  The  usual  material  is  iron,  and  tho 
usual  sliape  tliat  of  a  cylinder  of  about  sixteen  feet  high,  or  more, — 
by  eight  feet  in  diameter.  Interiorly,  the  cylinder  is  supplied  with 
a  &lse  and  perforated  bottom,  on  which  is  laid  a  piece  of  wooUcd. 
If  mode  of  iron,  the  cylinder  should  be  internally  well-paintcJ  with 
two  coats  of  white  lead  on  one  of  red.  Copper  is  tlio  preferable 
metal,  but  few  refiners  will  enoounler  the  expense  of  using  it  for 
chareoal  cisterns. 

[nstoad  of  the  deep  charcoal  cistern  just  described,  some  manufao* 
turers  employ  shallow  tanks  of  iron  or  lead.  The  only  advantage 
which  these  shallow  tanks  prest-nt  over  deep  cisterns  is, — that  they 
are  better  adapted  to  low  buildings,  and  do  not  involve  any  perfo- 
ration  of  the  Hoors.  Unquestionably,  the  decolorizing  efiect  of  char- 
coal is  best  exercised  by  the  use  of  deep  cisterns. 

Whfttcvor  tho  form  of  the  charcoal  cisterns,  they  should  never  be 
made  of,  or  lined  with,  lead,  inasmuch  as  a  crust  of  carbonate  of  the 
mdol  bec*imes  formed,  and  no  sooner  fonned  than  dissolved  in  the 
sugar  ».ilution  ;  where  it  may  be  generally  found,  if  sought  ibr.  In 
this  way  I  discovered,  in  the  first  day's  liquor  of  one  of  the  largest 
London  relineries,  a  considerable  amount  of  lead. 

[  do  not  advert  to  this  subject  with  the  object  of  proving  thai  the 
amoimt  of  lead  present  in  the  solution  would  have  exercised  any 
perceptibly  noxious  effect  on  the  health, — or  any  perceptible  de- 
structive agency  on  the  sugar, — but  tu  record  the  fact  of  its  presence, 
and  thus  to  guard  fiiture  experimenters  from  referring  tho  origin  of 
such  lead  to  any  specific  process  of  refining,  in  whicJi  the  acetates  of 
lead  have  been  employed,  and  from  which  they  have  been  totally 
scpiirAted. 

The  process  of  conducting  filtrations  through  bone  blaclt,  although 
remarkably  simple  in  theory,  yet  requires  some  amount  of  practice 
to  insure  the  maximum  of  success.  Tlie  principal  results  to  be 
aimed  at  are — to  accomplish  the  maximum  rapidity  of  percolation, 
with  the  minimum  of  euloring  matter  left  in  the  filtered  liijuor. 

Utis  due  rapidity  of  percolation  is  sometimes  regulated  by  the 
exit-cock,  under  the  false  bottom  of  tho  charcoal-cistern — in  which 
ease  the  upper  part  of  the  cistern,  above  the  margin  of  the  charcoal, 
•ervcs  the  purpose  of  a  tank  of  reception  for  the  whole  bulk  of  tlio 
linuor,  which  has  come  away  from  the  bag-filters.  In  other  estab- 
Ibihtnents,  the  charcwol -cistern  is  supplied  with  a  cover  perforated 
with  two  holes — through  one  of  which  the  liquor  is  allowed  to  enter 
— through  the  other,  a  jet  of  steam  ;  which  tatter  is  said  to  prevent 
fermentation,  and  to  >u)part  to  the  charcoal  that  amount  of  tempe- 
rature most  conducive  to  the  desired  decolorizing  cfTect.  In  any 
eue  the  outside  of  the  cistern  should  bo  prutccled  against  cooling 
influences,  by  a  coating  of  felt,  and  a  cosing  of  wocmI. 
27  vou  u. 


In  allowing  the  liquor,  as  it  cornea  from  the  bog-lilter,  to  i 
to  the  charcoal,  care  should  alwuys  Iw  taken  to  pnivent  tho 
of  the  charcoal  froui  beiug  much  disturWi.  Tliis  object  is  usually  at- 
tained by  allowmg  the  stuuru  to  impuige  on  somo  hard  body  l^d 
upon  the  charcoal ; — ^a  ptec«  of  broken  put,  or  a  briek  tile,  ia 
commonly  used. 

Whether  the  liquor  be  allowed  to  run  un  to  the  oharooal  gradually, 
or  whether  it  bo  poured  on  at  ouee,  the  sur&oe  of  the  charooal 
ahould  never  be  sunercd  to  become  dry.  This  neglect  would  infal- 
libly cause  the  resulting  filtrate — or  filtrated  liquor — to  be  turbid, 
or,  as  the  refiners  say,  miUy. 

If  deep  cisterns  be  used,  tho  liquor  need  not  be  cause'd  to  linger 
in  the  cliarcool,  by  turning  off  the  exit-cock,  or  otherwise — the  first 
produce  of  filtration  being  usually  perfectly  decolorized  aiid  bright, 
wherever  shallow  tanks  are  employed,  however,  the  cliarcoal  must 
be  allowed  to  souk  or  digest  with  the  liquid  for  ft  oonsidcrubte  liuie, 
before  tlic  latter  is  fit  to  draw  oiK 

It  is  said,  in  general  terms,  that  one  ton  of  bone-black,  wcll-bumed, 
is  capable  of  perfectly  decolorizing  three  of  sugar.  But  this  remark 
must  necessarily  be  vague,  and  open  to  modifications,  due  to  thu  influ- 
ence of  many  collateral  circumstances ;  as  the  reader  will  easily  recog- 
nize. It  must  not  be  imagined,  however,  that  the  refmer  unpack^ 
his  charcoal  so  soon  as  it  cea«es  to  effect  the  perfect  deprivation  of 
all  color.  He  allows  it,  in  point  of  fact,  to  remain  until  the  laat 
portions  of  filtered  liquor,  imttead  of  being  colorless,  are  consider- 
ably darker  than  dark  sherry. 

The  ri'fmcr,  however,  manages  in  this  way :  He  oommcnoes  his 
refine*  by  using  newly-burned  charcoal  and  good  sugars;  be  then 
goes  on  using  sugars  more  and  more  impure,  until  the  end  of  the 
third  or  fourth  day,  distinguiiihiiig  his  Hquor  as  first  day^a^  aecond 
day's,  and  third  day's  liquor,  dec. ;  from  each  of  which,  respectively, 
are  prepared  sugars  of  corresponding  quality. 

In  order  to  judge  of  the  mechanical  purity  of  liquor  from  the 
charcoal  cisterns,  it  is  submitted  to  a  very  vigorous  opticiU  lest :  a 
wine-glass  or  small  phial  full  being  collected,  is  held  between  the 
flame  of  a  candle  ana  the  eye,  when  the  slightest  Bpecii  of  mcchutu 
ical  impurity  is  perceptible,  and  is  considered  improper.  If  tliese 
meehitDical  impurities  exist  beyond  a  certain  amount,  the  result  is  m 
cloudiness  or  opalescence;  and  the  sugar  produee<l  from  such  liquors 
will  be  generally  of  a  grayish  cost.  As  i-egards  chemical  impuritiefif 
they  are  very  seldom  sought  after  by  refiners,  who  entertain  tho 
most  fallacious  notion, — that  bone-black  filtration  is  competent  to 
remove  all  bodies,  of  whatever  kind,  except  sugar  and  water.  Tho 
opinion  is  in  nothing  more  unfounded  than  in  resfiect  to  lime — a 
body  which  refiners  imagine  to  be  most  especially  removed  by  th« 
charcoal  fdtering  operation.  The  fact,  however,  is,  that  limo.  both 
combined  and  in  the  caustic  form,  may  !>e  generally,  if  not  invaria- 


*  A  r*fiM   la  tho  Miiai  of  racuecadre  lolatiou,  or  Uomt'up*  npOD  wtoela  afe«  ^B^ 
oottl-filter  tyatcu  U  nude  to  oct- 
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My,  detected,  hy  means  of  the  appropriate  testa  ;  and,  if  the  blow- 
up pan  bo  of  iron,  or  if  the  painted  internal  coating  of  the  iron 
cfaaraoal'cistcru  be  abraded,  distinct  traces  of  this  metal  will  also  be 
disooverablti.  Indeed,  refiners  often  sutTer  from  the  exiatenoe  of  iron 
oxide  in  their  sugars — to  which  red  streaks  or  spots  are  thus  im- 
parted.* 

I  will  now  assume  a  sufliiMent  quantity  of  liquor  to  have  come 
ttway  from  the  charcoal,  to  admit  of  the  operations  of  vacuum  boil- 
ing. The  let-off  eook  of  thu  charooal-cistem  I  will  aftsumu  to  com- 
municnto  with  a  tank  placed  above  the  level  of  the  vacuum-pan — so 
that  the  liquor  contained  tn  the  tuiik  sbAll  fall  into  the  measure,  and 
Uit'noe  into  the  viK'uum-pan,  by  the  force  of  gravity. 

The  operation  of  vacuum  boiling. — When  treating  of  the  subject 
of  oolonial  sugar  manufacture,  so  full  A  descriptiun  of  the  vacuum- 
pan,  and  of  the  general  process  of  vacuum  boiUug,  1ms  been  given, 
tltat  it  only  remains  here  to  be  remarked  that,  wjiether  in  the  colo- 
nies, or  in  reiiueries,  the  operation  and  the  end  to  be  achieved  by  it 
are  the  same. 

The  reader  will  therefore  assume  that  the  liquor,  having  come 
from  the  ehiu-ooal  tanks,  has  been  subjected  t*)  the  process  of  boiling, 
and  has  subsequently  been  allowed  to  remain  in  the  heater  for  the 
neeeisary  period,  (»ay  half  mi  liuur  for  good  solutions,)  to  admit  of 
the  grain  becoming  sufficiently  developed, — the  operation  of  fUling 
the  moulds  or  cones  be^ns. 

These  moulds  for  loaves  or  crushed  lump,  and  occasionally  pieces, 
are  either  made  of  sheet  iron,  painted  wlute  internally — or-of  c<jp- 
per.  The  larji;er  moulds,  however,  euaployed  for  accomplishing  the 
drainage  of  bastards,  are  generally  made  of  rough  clay  ware. 

For  every  kind  of  mould,  copper  is  the  best  material ;  but  the 
great  expense  of  using  it  in  a  drawback  to  its  general  use,  to  such 
an  extent,  that  very  few  of  the  more  wealthy  sugar  refiners  employ 
Uiis  metal,  for  any  mould  above  the  size  necessary  to  contain  a  four- 
teen i>onnd  loaf. 

Previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  filling  operation,  the 
feionlds  Htftiiding  in  triple  or  quadruple  row,  the  hole  in  the  apex  of 
licfa  accurately  plugged  with  a  pledget  of  brown  paper,  tei-huically 
ealled  "a  »^o;i,"  are  plactwl  base  upwards  around  the  fill-house,  in 
lucfa  a  manner  that  the  reannost  row  is  supported  by  the  wall,  and 
each  successive  row  by  one  behind.  Thua  arranged,  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  area  of  the  fill-house  is  clear,  enabliug  the  operator,  or 
operators,  to  (i\\  any  mould  at  pleasure. 

The  art  of  filling  is  very  simple :  one  man  dips,  by  means  of  a 


*  More  than  nne  |)Bt»nI  hiu  bcea  lAken  oai  fur  Oie  u»«  of  iron-Mlti,  u  agent*  to  d«f«- 
cal*  or  purify  la^ani  ntul  iron  prepAnitiatui  htra  been  l*tii]y  triml  to  the  \>OQ»r.  of 
MflMTV.  i'wme — bui  wiih  invuriable  waul  of  ■ucc«u.  Terry 'a  Pntcnt,  involving  the  use 
of  pr«i«wie  of  pouub  md  ■alphnric  acid,  ind  tlmt  liberating  i  cytmtwrn  *all  □(  potU' 
oaa  Sftd  irofl  (the  bi-ferro-cyuude  of  pctULSiiam)  wnx  iried  in  the  uuum  of  McMn. 
ll*Fw.  of  Liverpool ;  and,  I  am  Miured  by  otip  rtf"  ihc  firm,  wiUi  the  rmwU  of  coloring 
die  «ooJ*  in  thu  cub  if ua— owing  to  the  re-Bclioo  of  iLo  uadecumpoMKl  pnuiiaW  on  » 
I  oT  libcfmted  iron  niide. 


taltBi-^8  carried  underhiindc<l,  and  somowhat  between  the  lega  of  the 
^•house  mati,  to  its  deftiination, — i.  o.,  the  moulds,  which  are  then 
filled  to  the  brim. 

Tf  the  moulds  were  now  left  merely  filled,  their  contents  would 
aggregate  irregularly,  and  a  good  loaf  would  not  result.  Some  little 
time  after  the  operation  of  filling,  therefore,  the  prooess  of  hauling, 
as  it  is  technically  callt^d,  is  bad  recourse  to.  It  consists  in  o^ptat- 
ing  or  incorporating,  by  means  of  a  wooden  spatula,  some  two  or 
three  inches  in  depth  of  the  filled  moss.  Care,  however,  is  taken  not 
to  push  the  hauling  spatula  too  deep  into  tho  contonta. 

Ttie  process  of  hauling  having  been  gone  through,  the  cones  arc 
allowed  lo  remain  in  the  fill-house  for  a  period  Varying  with  the  stxo 
of  the  loaves — and  hence  of  the  mass  to  be  cooled.  Supposing  14  lbs. 
loaves  to  bo  tho  size,  a  period  of  twelve  hours  is  amply  sufMcient. 

The  filled  moulds  are  now  put  into  a  basket,  let  down  through  the 
pulUup  /lofc,  and  elevated  to  tho  second  floor,*  called  the  lifjuorloft. 
where  the  important  opcrati(Mis,  first,  of  natural  drainage,  then  drain- 


•  Tbc  grouDd  floor  being  cofuidtrwl  Ui«  fint 
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age  effected  hy  claying  and  liquoring,  are  cunducUrd.  Formerly,  as 
I  have  remarked  under  the  Def.  Claying,  real  clay  was  employed, 
but  now  a  mixture  (not  Kotution^  of  sugar  and  water — to  which  the 
term  clay  is  applied — has  taken  ita  place. 

As  aeon  as  the  filled  moulds  arrive  in  the  liquor  loft,  each  is  placed 
oreir  a  glazed  earthen  pot,  the  paper  8tops  hji%*ing  heen  previously 
removed  ;  and  a  bradawl  is  puslu'd  up  into  ibe  maas  to  the  extent  ut' 
two  or  three  inches.  Drainage  now  proceeds  with  an  amount  of  ra- 
pidity dependent  on  the  amount  of  eoniwntralion  U>  which  the  mass 
had  been  brought  by  evaporation,  and  on  the  absence  of  glucose  and 
other  impurities.  If  the  evaporative  concentration  have  not  been 
carried  very  far,  the  result  is  said  to  be  low — or  free-boiled  j — if  the 
contrary, — the  designation  high,  or  Btitr-boil*3d,  is  applied. 

As  heavy  compact  loaves  are  a  great  desideratum  to  refinera — 
owing  to  the  great  cohesion  of  auch  loaves  enabling  them  to  with- 
stand, without  much  injury,  iho  agencies  of  damp  air,and  the  various 
meohanical  shocks  to  which  they  will  hereafter  be  exposed, — it  Is  & 
main  object  in  the  refinery  operation  to  carry  the  evaporative  agency 
to  the  maximum  extent,  consistent  with  (me  subKoquont  drainage. 
If  carried  beyond  certain  limits,  however,  the  loaves  cither  will  not 
draltt  at  all,  or  their  syrup  runs  away  with  such  difficulty  that  a  great 
monetary  loss  is  incurred.  In  refineries,  the  object  of  boiling  xiijf  is 
intelligible  enougli,  and  founded  on  a  soientifie  principle.  In  the 
colonies,  the  object,  although  intelligible,  is  most  fallacious,  and  in 
direct  contravention  to  all  scientific  indications.  The  colonial  sugar 
grower,  who  ai^ues  iJie  existence  of  a  refinery  precedent  for  stiff 
boiling,  forgets  this  most  important  difference,  that,  whilst  the  refiner 
boils  as  stiir  as  is  consistent  with  free  drainage, — he,  the  colonist, 
boils  stifi^  whether  he  can  drain  or  no. 

When  the  first  or  natural  syrup  of  drain- 
age has  ceased  to  flow,  each  mould  is  re- 
moved, and  a  few  inches  (eijual  to  Uic  depth 
disturbed  by  the  operation  of  hauling)  of 
the  mass  removed  by  a  revolving  blade, 
with  a  central  axis  connected  to  a  fly-wheel,  and  worked  by  a  grind- 
stone handle.  This  instrument  is  termed  ihe/aeinff  machine,  and 
the  chilled  and  badly-crystallized  sugar  thus  removed  falls  into  a 
box. 

Tbo  contents  of  the  moulds  aflcr  natural  drainage  are  said  to  be  »n 
the  ffreen,  and  the  portions  removed  are  termed  ffreen  euUinffS. 

Tiie  moulds  with  their  contents  are  now  set  again  upon  pots,  (the 
«une  or  others,  at  the  operator's  pleasure,)  and  preparations  for  the 
claying  operation  are  made.  The  green  cuttings  being  put  into  a 
pan,  are  kneaded  with  water  at  first  into  a  doughy  consistence  *,  and, 
finally,  more  water  is  added,  until  the  whole  is  reduced  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  thinnish  magma,  termed  day. 

Upon  the  base  of  each  cone,  again  placed  on  the  syrup  pots,  is  now 
poured  so  much  of  this  clay  as  Is  sumdent  to  about  hall  replace  the 
amount  of  material  cut  away  by  the  operation  of  facing. 


In  order  to  under&i  i  rationale  of  the  process  of  daj- 

ing,  it  is  necessary  to  rvnuTDiKT  mat.  the  claying  nt^tnt  is  a  saturstcd 
solution  of  sugar  almost  pui-e  in  water,  mLxed  with  a  larger  portion 
of  sugar,  suspended  but  not  dissolved.  Nu  souner  does  the  oUjr 
agent  touch  the  surface  of  sugar  in  the  mould,  than  a  downi^rd  car- 
rent  of  sugar  solution  is  established;  carrying  before  it  a  portion  of 
oolored  syrup,  and  (.-ausiiig  the  base  of  the  sugax-cone,  to  the  extent 
of  some  inches,  to  assume  a  white  appearance 

One  operation  of  claying,  however,  i»  iiisuflicient  to  effect  a  perfect 
whiteuess  throughout  the  iuaf,  and  a  repetition  of  the  operation  is  not 
80  cHbctive  as  the  proct?>*s  of  /I'^uoriny,  wliich  is  iu>w  in  re6neries 
universally  followed.  The  liquor  used  for  this  operation  is  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  pure  sugar  and  water.  It  is  prepared  by  dissolving 
in  pure  wator — i.  c,  not  containing  lime  or  spice — a  porous  kind  of 
lump-sugar — such  as  results  from  the  latter  working  of  the  refine,  oa 
the  fourth  day — in  a  blow-up  pan,  used  exclusively  for  tliis  purpose; 
and  filtering  the  solution  through  a  charcoal  cistern  in  the  ordinary 
way,  but  with  much  care.  When  flittered,  it  should  be  colorless,  and 
should  possess  a  density  at  least  of  32'^  Bean.,  at  a  temperature  of 
70'^  Fahr.  Owing  to  its  possessing  this  high  density,  magma  liquor  is 
not  prone  to  ferment ;  it  may,  therefore,  be  kept  in  tanks  for  a  con- 
siderable time  without  danger.  These  h'quor  tanks,  however,  should 
be  situated  in  a  cool  part  of  the  building  : — their  tisuol  position  being 
under  the  roof  in  a  loft,  to  whicii  the  external  air  has  free  access. 

The  opemtion  of  liquoring  is  commonly  performed  by  means  of  a 
garden  water-pot,  without  the  rosej  and  simply  consiciits  in  pouring 
upon  the  base  of  each  conical  lump  of  sugar,  yot  iu  the  mould,  fts 
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mach  aa  the  mould  will  contain,  ao  even  surface  hftving  been  previ- 
oudly  mftde  by  on  instrument  tcnned  the  bottoming  trowel, 

■^5^^  ITie  operalion  of  this  liquoring  is  preoiseljr 

1    ^^__^    like  thftt  ofolayirig,  whi<:h  has  been  described 


f^         ^^^  in  detail ;  and  it  cllocts  Ihe  total  separation  by 
__  _.---'    drainage  of  all  diomical  coloring  mailer.  Four- 
teen pound  loaves,  if  made  of  WL-ll-purificd  sugar,  should  be  rendered 
neat  or  whit«  by  two  suoccssiro  liquorings. 

It  is  almost  too  obvious  a  matter  for  comment,  or  indication,  that 
the  last  «ymps  of  dmiiiage^  technically  called  drips,  resulting  from 
the  operation  of  liriuoring,  isrc  much  purer;  or,  in  other  words,  eon- 
tain  much  more  ftugar  than  the  natural  syrup  of  drainage^  and  that  re- 
sulting from  the  operation  of  claying.  Accordingly  the  drips  are  collect- 
ed, and  put  into  a  tank  alone,  to  be  hereafter  boiled  up  with  a  fresh 
working  of  sugar. 

It  will  easily  be  observed,  whether  a  loaf  requires  more  liquoring 
or  not,  by  liflmg  it  from  the  pot,  and  noticing  the  color  of  the  syrup 
which  leaks  away.  This  ob.scrvatiou,  it  ia  scarcely  necessary  to  re- 
mark, should  be  made  when  the  drainage  has  almost  ceased.  If  the 
drops  are  limpid,  the  operation  has  b«en  complete,  and  the  loaves  are 
said  to  be  neat:  if  they  are  colored,  another  liquoring  is  indicated. 

The  loaves  are  now  allowed  to  remain  for  two  or  three  days,  when 
the  clay  is  cut  or  scraped  away  from  their  surface  by  a  kind  of  trian- 
gular blade.  This  operation  is  called  brushing  offi  The  loaves  are 
slightly  loosentKl  in  their  moulds  by  striking  the  edges  of  the  latter 
smartly  against  the  upper  end  of  a  vertical  posL  lliis  loosening  con- 
tributes to  perfect  the  drainage. 

At  the  stage  uf  loosening,  a  loaf  may  bo  completely  removed  from 
its  mould,  for  the  purpose  of  ejecting  an  examination  ;  which  exami- 
nation, in  point  of  fact,  is  frequently  made.  When  the  loaves  liave 
liecome  sufficiently  dry  to  permit  of  being  handled,  they  are  taken 
out  of  the  moulds,  and  their  apices  or  noses  are  trimmed  iuto  regular 
funu  by  means  of  the  rwsiny  machine,  an  instrument  consisting  uf 
three  cutting  blades,  so  arranged  on  a  rotatory  shafl  that  the  desired 
angle  tor  the  apices  shall  result. 

Not  only  is  this  operation  of 
nosing  desirable,  f^fT  the  pur- 
|K>se  of  imparting  a  sharp,  well- 
dedned  apex  to  the  loaf,  but 
also  for  removing  a  small 
amount  of  dark-colored  sugar, 
of  which  the  apex  is,  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances, 
eomposed.  The  eflieacy  of  the  claving  and  liquoring  operations  de- 
penoa  on  the  preponderance  of  gravity  over  capillary  attraction. 
tlence  there  may  be  conceived  a  theoretical  limit  at  which  the  two 
fbrccB  are  balanced :  practically,  this  point  of  equalization  between 
th«  two  forces  is  at  a  few  inches  above  the  apex  of  the  oono,  and  cor- 
nmonds  with  the  limit  of  impure  sugar. 

Ooouionally,  when  liquors  have  been  overboiled,  or  when   the 
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material  operated  upon  has  been  impure  sugar,  the  point  of  equaliza* 
tion  between  the  two  forces  is  many  inches  above  the  norma)  line. 
To  expedite  the  drainage  of  such  cones  thuy  arc  stuck  into  a  kind  of 
funnel,  the  neck  of  which  joins  a  suctiun-pipe  in  cunnuuniratiou  with 
the  air-pump  of  the  vacuum-paa.  The  result  of  this  treatment  is  too 
obvious  for  comment. 

The  operation  of  nosing  is  never  performed  on  the  larger  kind  of 
loaves,  which  are  known  m  commerce  under  the  dcnoniinati^m  of 
lumps ;  but  the  colored  portion  of  tite  ap^  is  simply  cut  off  by 
means  of  a  knife  struck  bv  a  mallet. 

The  loaves  now,  if  siifhclently  dry,  are  wrapped  in  paper,  and  the 
last  traces  of  moisture  driven  off  by  the  operation  of  stoving.  The 
stove  is  a  chamber,  or  rather  a  hollow  tower,  provided  with  many 
rows  of  trellis  work,  and  heated  by  steam-pipes  to  a  temperature  not 
above  115°  Fahr.  If  higher,  the  sugar  is  discolored.  The  operation 
of  storing  lasts  about  three  days,  when  the  loaves  being  taken  uut 
are  ready  for  sale. 

K,  instead  of  loaves,  the  manufacturer  desired  to  obtain  the  mate- 
rial known  as  crushcxl  lump,  the  contents  of  the  moulds  would  never 
be  stoved  at  all ;  but  when  sufficiently  dry,  they  would  be  taken  out, 
and  struck  with  a  mallet,  until  reduced  to  a  mass  of  disaggregate<l 
oryslols.  At  least  this  is  the  plan  followed  in  making  the  better 
kind  of  crushed  lump.  In  Scotland,  however,  where  crushed  lump 
is  employed  more  largely  than  in  Knglaiid,  and  where  the  maximum 
of  whiteness  is  no  object,  the  processes  of  claying  and  liquoring 
omitted,  the  natural  drainage  of  the  sugar  being  sufficient  to  effc 
the  desired  result.  1  am  informed,  however,  by  a  Scotch  refiner, 
for  this  operation  the  very  best  sugar  must  bo  used,  and  that  it  m 
be  boiled  very  low  or  free. 

Much  of  the  economy  of  refining  depends  on  the  proper  employ- 
nr'.ent  of  the  syrups  of  drainage,  and  on  this  point  the  following  axiom 
should  never  be  lost  sight  of — That  every  syrup  of  drainage  w  mott 
impure  Jbr  equal  specific  ffravitiea  ofaqutous  solution^  than  the  suffor 
Jrom  which  it  has  drained. 

This  axiom  will  indicate  the  following  rule  to  be  adopted  in  the 
treatment  of  syrups  : — namely,  to  add  the  purest  syrup  to  the  pur- 
est sugar,  and  vice  versa. 

In  proportion  as  sugar  solutions  are  more  frequently  reboiled,  m> 
do  their  impurities  continue  to  increase,  (pp.  3t>,  57,  and  seq^)  until 
at  length  the  impurities,  when  washed  out,  leave  the  crj'staU  of  sugar 
BO  far  asunder,  that  the  nio-ss,  instead  of  being  hard  and  compact  » 
80  {M>roiis  that  pressure  with  the  end  of  a  stick  Iciivtvs  an  indentation : 
such  masses  could  not  be  stoved  for  loaves,  neither  could  they  be 
profitably  broken  down  lur  crushed  lump,  inasmuch  as  the  crystals 
are  small  and  ill-devcloped,  in  consequence  of  being  admixed  with  so 
many  impurities  that  the  operation  of  crystallization  has  be«n  im* 
peded. 

Chemically  speaking,  however,  they  consist,  or  by  adequate  liquor* 
ing  can  be  made  to  consist,  of  sugar  as  pure  as  the  hardest  loavea ; 
they  therefore  serve  for  making  the  magma  liquor  as  already 
deaoribed. 
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When  the  impurities  have  so  accumulated  in  lyrups,  that  it  is  no 
longer  prutiUible  to  olitain  the  white  sugar  out  of  thorn  by  the  pro- 
ocas  of  flaying  and  liquoring,  a  fompruiniso  is  eflccted  of  the  follow- 
ing kind.  Hicy  arc!  no  longer  liquored  with  magma  liquor,  which 
would  not  bo  remuncrativo,  but  with  syrup ;  and  the  rceult  is  called 
pieces,     lliis  is  the  real  Joiaaioa  sugar  uf  inany  grocers. 

When  the  rnaterial  to  be  boiled  is  not  suRicienliy  good  to  yield  a 
light  yellow  product,  dark  clnnuny  seiui-erj'stallizod  masses  are  ob- 
taiuud,  technically  known  as  bastards.  It  cannot  be  too  emphatically 
exjiri^^ised,  however,  that  the  terms,  pieces  and  bastards,  arc  purely 
convontiutiul ; — that  no  intrinsic  or  e±»sential  ditTerence  whatever  ex- 
i^t4  between  tbem; — tliat  both  are  admixtures  of  sugar  wilh  impurities; 
— and  that  sucJi  impurities  maybe  separated — although  it  be  not  r^ 
rounerative  to  do  so. 

Indeed  the  demonstration  of  this  may  he  easily  cfiected,  by  rub- 
bing the  piect:s,  or  bui^tards,  with  alcohol,  and  filtering  through 
paper.  Cold  alcohol  does  not  dissolve  sugar,  but  it  readily  dis- 
Bolvcs  the  glucose  and  dark  acids  with  which  the  latter  is  associated, 
and  leaves  the  su*;ar  nearly  pure.  The  latter,  if  dissolved  in  water, 
aud  earefiilly  evaporated,  leaves  a  result  not  distiDguishable  IVoni  that 
ariHing  from  any  other  pure  sugar  solution. 

Bastards  being  the  most  impure  kind  of  rofme'ry  crystallized  pro- 
duce, the  reader  will  have  anticipated  tlie  remark,  that  the  syrup  of 
drainage  from  bastards  is  treacle. 

The  direct  refinery  openilion  being  now  gone  through,  it  remains 
for  me  to  desoribe  the  collateral  processes  of  the  scum,  and  charcoal 
departments.  T^e  reader  will  therefore  revert  to  the  filter  bags, — 
which  necessarily  contain  all  the  mechanical  impurities,  or  scum,  as 
it  is  called,  deveIop<!d  by  the  operation  of  boiling  the  mixture  of  raw 
sugar,  water,  lime  water,  and  blood. 

This  scum. being  somewhat  bulky,  must  necessarily  contain  a  large 
amount  of  sugar,  to  lose  which  would  be  totally  irreconcilable  with 
the  close  economy  of  civilized  manufacture,  llic  simplest  plan  in 
theory,  to  obtain  such  sugar, — would  seem  to  be  the  common  labo- 
ratory proccfis  of  washing.  So  glutinous,  however,  is  the  impurity, 
and  so  bulky,  thiit  hot  water  will  not  pass  through  with  the  uccessa- 
'Tj  rapidity  :  hence  other  means  of  extracting  the  contained  sugar 
must  be  adopted.  These  means  are  as  follows  : — The  bags  being 
tunied  inside  out,  the  contjiined  scum  is  transferred  to  larger  bags 
(souni  bags)  aud  exposed  first  to  a  pressure  etfected  by  the  imposi- 
lion  *i(  weighu* ;  aAerwards,  it  is  boiled  with  lime  water ; — and  final- 
ly expo.sed  to  the  pressure  of  a  screw,  or  of  hydrostatic  power  j  by 
which  means  the  greater  portion  of  the  sugar  is  removed. 

When  removed,  the  liquor — scum  liauor,  as  it  is  called— is  one 
of  the  most  impure,  offensive  liquids  that  can  well  be  conceived. 
Its  color  resembles  porter ; — its  snfcll  that  of  putrid  blood  ; — il« 
taste,  according  to  sueh  evidence  as  1  can  collect,  is  somewhat  sweet. 
On  this  latter  point  1  am  free  to  own  that  I  can  bear  no  direct  testi- 
mony. 
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If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  chemical  deduction  previously  arrived 
at,  viz. :  thtil  the  rnpidity  of  decomposition  for  fliigar  solutions,  a^tri* 
paribus^  is  in  direct  ratio  to  the  amount  of  im[jurities  contained — 
this  ncum  liquor  must  be  a  focus  of  so  much  mischief  that  ii  should 
never,  under  any  pretext,  be  incorporated  with  the  raw  sugar  of  A 
refine.  But  now  the  practical  question  arises; — what  is  to  be  done 
with  it  ?  To  evaporate  so  weak  a  solution  of  sugar  and  water — e%'en 
devoid  of  impurities — would  be  practically  impossible — seeing  that 
the  process  of  evaporation  must  be  prolonged  to  the  extent  of  d 
atroying  the  chief  part  of  the  sugar.  Then  how  much  arc  the  di' 
oultios  of  the  prmition  increased  by  the  prenence  of  animal  luattert 
and  lime!  In  fact,  si'um  liquor  is  surrounded  by  moat  unyielding 
conditions  ;  not  only  must  it  be  added  to  the  next  biow-up^  but  ad- 
ded at  once,  or  el-w  fermentatiun  sets  in  and  it  is  decomposed. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  present  operation  of  sugar  refining  ia 
one  oi'gruduully  increasing  deterioration.  On  account  of  the  neces- 
sity the  refmcr  is  under  of  adding  intpure  aaecbarino  solutions  to 
such  as  are  comparatively  pure,  he  j>ursiue8  a  system  of  working  in 
and  in,  rnoat  destructive  to  the  staple  of  his  operations  ;  and  were  it 
not  that  treacle  ia  a  general  rcoeptaclc  for  impurities,  refineries  would 
run  thcmsclvea  ont.  or  be  brought  to  a  close. 

This  system  of  in  and  in  work  is  one  cause  which  prevents  a  re- 
finer from  knowing  the  exact  per  oentage  amount  of  produce  yielded 
by  any  given  sugar;  but  tliere  is  another,  namely,  that  involved 
by  the  use  of  mnguia  liquor,  which  necessarily  confuses  the  weigbt-d 
results. 

Hcfinera  have  been  thought  extremely  tenacious  in  guarding 
againat  the  disclosure  of  the  per  centage  amount  of  Bugar  obtained, 
and  doubtless  that  tendency  exista;  but^  in  strict  trnth,  they  cannot 
Coll,  so  much  is  one  operation  involved  in  those  which  precede  and 
follow. 

It  is  not  here  asserted  that  a  re6nor  cannot,  by  taking  the  average 
of  a  ronsidcrablc  period,  obtain  a  general  result  of  his  produce  ;  but 
to  nsrertain  the  aniouut  of  pure  sugar  obtained  from  any  given  Min- 
plc,  is,  by  the  present  refinery  operation,  impossible. 

To  illustrate  the  unsatisfactory  looseness  of  the  deductions  which 
are  sometimes  made  from  inadequate  data  furnished  by  the  refining 
operation,  the  following  narrative  will  suffice.  1  was  shown  a  kind 
of  laboratory -buok  belonging  to  a  London  refiner,  and  in  which  the 
assertion  was  made,  that  about  82  poundH  of  white  aug&r  out  of  112 
of  raw  material  were  oblAJned  in  his  establishment :  no  experiments 
were  mentioned,  but  merely  the  dictum  laid  down.  I  subs»equfntly 
e.xaminedtlm  boiler  as  to  ibe  means  by  which  the  deduction  was  arrived 
at;  when  it  appeared  that  the  deduction  was  not  proved,  but  merely 
assumed,  as  being  in  accordance  with  certain  experiments  made^ — 
not  in  the  refinery,  but  in  the  laboratory.  The  process  of  liquoring 
was  not  adopted  in  these  experiments,  but  the  sugar  in  the  green 
stAte  was  assumed  to  have  a  certain  per  centage  of  coloring  matter. 
"  Afler  all,"  remarked  the  boiler  very  candidly,  "  I  never  oould  see 


^^■ow  ihxs  result  of  82  potinds  was  over  arrived  at ;  and  I  consider  the 
^^pKult  of  our  best  working  to  he  morv  like  7h  or  70.'* 
^^^  There  is  a  considerable  affectation  prevalent  among  refiners,  of 
considering  their  manufacture  absolutely   perfect.     A    very    largo 
Londun  retiner  would  lead  the  world  to  believe  that  he  doe«  not  pro- 
duce in  his  refinery  any  bastards.     He  does  not  9fU  any,  it  is  true, 
considering  it  more  profitable  to  purify  this  product  to  the  extent 
of  enabling  it  to  be  converted  into  pieces.     This  same  retiuer  al»o 
entertains  the  notion,  that  he  absolutely  oxtTB<.'t3  all  the  sugar  out  of 
hia  scum  ;  whereas  1  know,  on  authurity  timt  is  unquestiouable,  that 
he  sells  the  scum  of  one  of  his  refineries  alone  for  bl,  per  week  to  a 
party  who  converts  it  into  bastards  and  treacle, 
^H^   Most  refiners  havo  an  instinctive  horror  of  owniiig  to  the  employ- 
^Hnent  of  blood.     I  once  was  taken  to  a  London  sugar  house,  which  has 
^^Khe  credit  of  being  considerably  in  advance  of  others  in  the  general 
^Bteonomy  of  tlie  whole  operation-     Amongst  other  matters,  I  was  in- 
formed that  no  blood  was  used.     A  personal  examination  of  the 
blow-up  pan,  however,  during  an  operation,  corrected  the  error  fully 
to  the  satisfaction  of  myself  and  friends.     Having  viewed  stti-ntively 
every  part  of  this  refinery,  I  found  that  the  only  diflerencc  between 
it  and  many  others  whioli  I  had  Kium,  consisted  in  the  remarkable 
^cleanliness  of  the  floors. 

The  Treatment  of  Charcoal — In  London  many  refinera  do  not  re- 
'l>uni  their  own  bone  black  ;  indeed  some  refiners  possess  none  of 
their  own,  but  rent  the  material  at  a  stated  price.  Others,  how- 
Bver,  bum  their  churooal,  even  in  London  :  in  the  provinces  the  plan 
' .  universal. 
Although  varioos  prooesses  have  been  tried  for  effecting  the  puri- 
tion  of  animal  eharcoal  witliont  tlieaid  of  heat,  they  have  all  been 
scontinued  -,  and  the  process  of  dry  distillutioii  is  universally  had 
Durae  to.  ITiis  process  is  now,  I  believe,  universally  conducted 
in  cast  in^n  ret*>rts, — either  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  the  fire, 
or  aet  in  a  kind  of  oven,  according  to  the  uiost  approved  plan  follow- 
ed by  manufacturers  of  coal  gas.  Not  only  do  retorts,  when  exposed 
to  the  dircti,  agency  of  fire,  become  speedily  destroyed  by  oxidation, 
but  occasionally  the  bono  black  is  apt  to  be  over>bumed,  whereas  ia 
tlie  dome-set  retorts  this  result  cannot  oceur. 

That  over-burning  of  bone  black  is  injurious,  has  been  reeognizod 
by  many  persons,  but  I  am  not  owaro  that  tlie  reason  of  the  injury 
has  been  explained.     Indeed,  to  recognize  the  full  amount  of  that  in- 
^^^ury,  for  the  sjiko  of  making  an  extreme  case,  a  special  experiment  is 
^^■b4nired  :  inasmuch  as  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  apply  tlie  necessary 
^^Smount  of  heat  to  a  large  retort,  even  when  octed  upon  by  the  open 
fire.     ITie  first  evidence  of  incipient  overbumingof  the  bone  black  is 
a  peculiar  glazed  appearance  which  the  groins  posseas,  and  which  is 
probably  a  mere  physical  eScct,  and  dependent  on  on  increased  den- 
sity of  muss,  from  the  close  approximation  of  particles.     If  the  beat 
be  pubhed  stUI  further,  the  agency  uf  the  charcoal  in  the  bono  black 
on  the  accompanying  pbosplmies,  liberates  such  an  amount  of  phos- 
f  that  any  sugar  solution  pasaed  through  auch  charcoal  is  com- 
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pletely  spoiled.     Tn  the  dome^et  retorts^  not  even  the  6rst  D]  effo 
CAH  wfll  occur.     The  decolorizing  efTect  of  bone  black  is  much  iiM 
paired  if  it  bo  not  washed  free  from  sugar  before  burning :  such  iat' 
fact,  but  the  mtionalo  is  not  understood. 

During  the  process  of  hurntnj;,  the  bone  black  gives  off  a 
quantity    of   gatseous    and    cond<Misablo    ernpyreumalic    product 
amongst  which  ammonia,  and  Dipperti  anima]  oil,  predominate ;  tba 
proving,  if  any  ovideuiio  were  wanted,  how  far  the  legitimate  inflo 
ence  of  the  bone  black,  as  a  mere  deooloriyJng  agc-nt  on  sugar,  " 
been  interforctl  with  by   the  presence  of  the  unitnatized    matter 
derived  from  blood.     As  soon  as  the  evolution  of  volatile  matt 
has  ceased,  the  charcoal  is  raked  out  with  all  due  rapidity  into  ir 
ohesta,  and  at  once  covered  over,  so  that  all  ingress  of  air  may  be  pF 
vented ;  otberwitie  a  lai^e  portion  of  the  charcoal   would  bo  con 
sumcd. 

As  regards  the  theory  of  the  action  oflx)no  black,  I  confess  myself 
entirely  ignorant.  Although  cognizant  of  the  various  theories  which 
have  been  mooted  from  time  to  time  to  explain  tfaia  agency,  1  have 
met  with  no  explunatiun  yet  that  seems  at  a\\  satisfactory  ;  and  want 
of  time  has  prevented  mo  from  devoting  any  great  attention  to  the 
matter. 

I  am  far  from  convinced  that  the  decolorizing  agency  is  due  to 
the  charcoal  of  the  bono  black  in  the  least  degree;  and,  so  far  as  1 
have  seen,  the  opinions  of  Messrs.  Gwynue  and  Young,  recorded  in 
the  Annals  of  Medicine  for  June,  1637,  would  appear  to  be  correct: 
— namely,  that  the  agency  is  due  to  the  00  per  cent,  of  phosphatca 
of  lime  and  ferruginous  compounds,  with  which  tlie  10  per  cent,  of 
charcoal  in  bone  bl.ick  are  associated.  1  may  mention,  also,  that  this 
opinion  is  advocated  by  Mr.  Kairrie,  the  refiner,  of  London,  Liverpool, 
and  Glasgow. 

The  chief  defects  of  the  present  refinery  operation  are  as  follows; 

1.  The  necessity  of  employing  lime  water  and  blood. 

2.  llic  groat  accumulation  of  sweet  waters  arising  from  the  waait 
ing  of  the  charcoal. 

3.  The  process  of  in  and  in  workings. 

4.  Ttie  deteriorating  influence  of  scum  liquor  on.  solutions  of 
sugar. 

After  the  exposition  which  has  already  been  given,  of  the 
injurious  agency  of  lime  on  sugar,  little  remains  to  be  staled  on  that 
point  here.  Indeed,  the  amount  of  lime  as  used  in  refineries  is  but 
small ;  the  earth  never  being  employed  in  substance,  but  always  as 
lime  water;  hence  tlie  injurious  agency  of  this  alkaline  earth  is  in  a 
manner  reduced  to  its  practical  minimum.  Still,  even  under  these 
droomstanecs,  its  ultimate  destructive  agency  must  be  great,  when 
it  is  considered  that  each  successive  syrup  contains  tlie  lime,  not  only 
of  its  own  operation,  but  of  many  preceding  operations — modified 
only  by  the  amount  of  lime  removed  (if  any)  by  the  bone  black  fil- 
tmtioQ  process. 

The  employment  of  blood,  although  effecting  a  considerable  raft- 
ohanical  separation  of  one  set  of  impurities,  and  thus  enabling  the 
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pMs  rapidly  through  the  filter  bags^ — nevertheless  imparts 
not  only  red  coloring  mutter,  but  aJso  the  peculiar  odorous  com- 
pound of  the  blood.  The  coloring  matter,  it  is  true,  can  be  remov- 
ed by  animal  charcoal, — but  only,  as  must  be  evident,  by  diverting 
a  certain  amount  of  the  efficacy  of  that  substance  from  its  more  legi- 
timate agency  of  removing  the  vegetable  colouring  matter  of  impure 
Btigars.  As  to  the  odorous  matter,  it  is  never  separated  from  the 
liquors  to  be  evaporated,  however  bright  they  may  be  to  the  eye ; 
and  is  only  removed  from  the  crystallized  sugar  by  the  processes  of 
claying  and  liquoring,^— which  force  it  into  the  8yrup,-^and,  lastly, 
into  the  treacle.  Ilence  it  is  that  the  coloured  refinery  products — 
piecets  and  bastards— although  somewhat  like  Muscovado  sugar  in 
ftppearanco,  possess  a  most  ofl*en8ive  smell.  The  coloured  sugars  re- 
nilting  from  a  refinery  process,  where  no  blood  is  used,  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  real  Muscovado  sugars — the  be^t  proof  of  the  as- 
sertiou  tliat  the  peculiar  smell  of  the  two  former  is  due  to  the  odor- 
otis  matter  of  blood.  Another  very  strong  proof  of  the  pre&ence  of 
ihia  odorous  matter  consists  in  the  (act,  that  the  condensed  vacuum 
pan  steam  evolves  a  peculiarly  nauseous  smell  of  perspiration.  The 
perspiratory  fluid  of  animals  is  well  known  to  be  elaborated  from 
their  blood  ;  and,  taking  advanUige  of  this  feet,  a  cclebratoxl  writer 
on  forensic  medicine*  has  proposed  to  distinguish  medico  legally  be* 
twecn  the  blood  of  brutes  and  the  blood  of  man,  by  treating  the  su»- 
peeled  blood  with  sulphuric  acid,  when  the  peculiar  perspiratory 
sraell  of  the  animal  will  be  evolved. 

The  accumulation  of  sweet  waters  arising  from  the  various  wash- 
ings to  which  the  charcoal  must  be  subjected,  is  a  very  serious  incon- 
venience, which  is  much  felt  now  that  the  effective  bulk  of  bone  black 
has  been  so  greatly  increased  beyond  the  fito  inches  mentioned  by 
Derosne,  the  patentee. 

If  these  washings  accumulate  faster  than  the  necessities  for  water 
in  the  future  operations  of  blowing  up, — the  inconvenience— not  to 

ky  positive  loss — to  the  sugar  refiner,  will  be  great  indeed. 

The  effect  of  in  and  in  working,  as  ]>rodueing  a  cumulative  amount 
if  dftst ruction,  has  already  been  so  fully  enlarged  upon,  that  it  need 
not  be  further  adverted  to — and  a  similar  remark  applies  to  the 
injurious  agency  of  scum  liquor. 

It  now  merely  remains  for  rae  to  add,  that  the  prooeas  of  employ- 
ing sulphurous  acid  as  a  precipitant  for  lead — used  as  a  defecator — 
ie  equally  good  for  refinery,  as  for  colonial  operations;  as  I  have 
proved  moat  rigorously,  both  on  the  small  scale  and  the  large. 

In  conclusion,  1  beg  here  to  thank  the  various  gentlemen,  far  too 
numerous  to  mention,  who  have  aided  me  in  my  Inveatigatious  on 
sugars  for  the  lost  eighteen  months. 

To  Messrs.  Evans,  Tbwaites  61  Co.,  refiners,  of  Cork,  my  acknow- 
ledgments ar«  f>arlicularly  due  for  the  xttry  prompt  and  liberal  man. 
ncr  in  which  they  responded  to  ray  application  for  leave  to  try  the 
efficacy  of  my  process  in  their  house.     The  vltrious  experiments  con- 
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ducted  on  the  umall  ecalo  in  a  laboratory,  built  by  them  for  the  i 
caaion^  havii;g  led  to  a  succc^ful  trial  on  tlie  large  scale  witli  mc 
flAtisfactory  results, — their  house  has  now  been  specially  alterod  i 
the  purpose  of  adapting  it  to  the  genius  of  the  new  prooeaa.* 


ART.  nL-FLORIHl 

UlTBRCOMMUKICATION— CLIMATE 00A8T9 EVCROLADKS PRODFCTIOM 

— TROPICAL  FKriTft — SUOAR  LANDS,  A8  COUPAXJED  WITH    LOCISIANA-- 
TIMBER — GENERAL  ADVANTA0K8,  ETC.,  KTC. 

We  have,  on  many  occaaionB,  tlirougbout  our  first  nine  volumef,  intrtxluo 
particuliin  relating  to  Florida,  in  r^furcnce  id  lu  biator;,  productions  and  ] 
pccts,  but  it  has  never  been  our  goofj  luck  to  meet  with  anything'  mo  full,  i 
nute  nnd  reliable  upon  Ihii  lubject,  aa  the  p&per  we  are  now  pemutted  to  | 
•cat  to  our  reader*,  and  which  ia  the  joint  production  of  several  genilemea  i 
thai  stale,  at  the  head  of  whuoi  arc  John  P.  Baldwin  and  ii.  W.  Fe 
Esqs.  The  facie  have  been  carefully  cullccted  uiid  embodied,  for  public  pas 
poses,  and  loo  much  credit  cannot  be  awarded  for  the  successful  manner  i 
which  it  hsA  been  done. 

No  one  can  examine  the  position  of  Floiida  upon  the  map,  withoak 
convinced  that  her  high  career  has  been  annatarolly  intorrupled,  and  that 
citixens  have  only  to  be  tnie  to  ihemselTcs  to  remove  the  iupedixuentit  to  hM 
rapid  iiiijtruvciueul  and  wealth. 

Tlte  prospects  now  daily  brightening  of  a  rail-road  connection  across 
peninsala  of  FloriJa,  of  the  Atlantic  a.nd  the  Oulf,  so  interesting  to  the  wholi 
south-west,  and  the  constant  calls  msdc  upon  as  for  information  in  referend 
to  Florida,  are  calculated  to  enhance  very  much  the  value  of  the  pr 
paper. 

We  suggest  again  to  the  citizens  of  Texas  and  Arltansas  the  iroport*nc«  i 
fumishiniK  ns  with  similar  evidences  of  the  condition  and  progress  of  the 
states,  beUcring  tlint  nothing  will  so  much  promote  their  progress  in  pop 
lotion  and  wealth  as  the  dissemination  of  full  and  reliable  information. — [En. 

Tbo  greatest  drawback  now  existing  to  the  more  rapid  scttlemc 
of  this  inttrt'Mtiiig  portion  of  our  state,  is  to  be  iound  in  the  want  («-■ 
fkcilitieit  for  inure  speedy  and  ready  communication  with  other  statea 
and  with  otber  parts  of  the  state ;  and  it  is  suggestud  to  our  citizens 
of  the  seaboanl,  that  the  establishment  of  steamboat  routes  on  cither 
phoro,  from  .luoksonville  to  Pcnsaoola,  is  what  the  prosperity  of  ali 
the  small  Bettlemuots  on  the  bays  and  rivers  loudly  call  for.  Manj" 
inttirmediate  routes  could  be  made  profitable  at  once,  and  with  the 


*Hinoc  tlteper)o<l  wheiiihesbovfl  wu  priaud,  my  <'0»djutori  havebaeoBMftr  Uni 
nteroiM  for  ipocial  dcknowlcdgmefn.    I  muftt  noi,  however,  omit  ihe  oame  off" 

Bbevn,  of  Bankftid^,  wbo  htvi-  fiurd  up  b  model  home  na  their  oraniisc*  for  dem- 

iagibe  new  operQiion,  ftiiil  u>  wbooi  I  am  indebted  for  inaay  vuubte  luggestkitM  iH  i 
[irds  die  mecBsaJim  of  iny  pncesa. 


OMoary  business  which  mast  follow  the  esUblishment  of  such  a  oom- 
muatcatioo,  connected  with  a  contract  for  carrying  the  Liniit>d  Slates 
maUa,  there  would  appear  to  be  sufficient  inducemeut  for  some  en- 
terprising citizen,  or  citizens,  to  embark  capital  in  whjit  the  wants 
of  the  people  and  the  general  good,  so  emlnenliy  call  for.  A  route 
from  Miami,  In  Dude  County,  to  Kcy-WeHl,  and  thence  to  Cliarlotte 
Harbor,  Tampa,  Cedar  Keys,  St.  Marks  and  Apalnchioola,  is  sug- 
gested as  one  that  would  prove  a  source  of  profit  to  a  srnaU  steamer 
of  Light  dmft  of  wat^r ;  whilst  the  stimulant  thereby  given  to  busi- 
ness and  immigration  would,  no  doubt,  be  very  great. 

In  treating  of  a  region  of  which  the  geography  and  peculiar  local 
features  are  so  little  known,  would  not  the  public  interests  be  sub- 
•erved  by  taking  a  somewhat  wider  range  than  originally  contem- 
plated, and  exhibit  some  of  the  opportunities  for  enterprise  in  con- 
nection \«ith  its  numerous  watertatls,  bays,  towns  and  cities,  steam- 
boat routes,  Ace. ;  it  being  obvious  that  a  region  so  little  in  cont-oct 
with  the  emigrution  nnd  travel  of  the  ouuntry,  must  neccssurily  re- 
main comparatively  a  sealed  book,  unless  some  little  efl'ort  is  mode 
to  unfold  its  pages. 

llie  climate;  of  South  Florida  may  be  at  once  set  dowu  as  the 
most  desirable  winter  climate  in  the  United  States,  presenting  to  the 
invalid  of  the  north,  a  desirable  retreat  from  the  rude  blasts  pecnliar 
to  that  region.  The  Miami,  on  Key  Biscayne  Bay  and  Key  Wcsti 
may  be  considered  as  most  desirable  points  for  establishing  the  ne- 
cessary facilities  for  the  encouragement  of  viKitors  of  tbit  class, 
numbers  of  whom  annually  go  on  to  Cuba,  and  <ither  West  India 
Islands,  but  who  would  be  induced  to  stop  in  Florida,  were  there 
proper  accommodations.  No  places  possess  greater  advantages  for 
luhing,  Iwating,  &c.,  than  those  mentioned.  At  Miami,  on  Key  Bis- 
cayne Bay,  has  been  stationed,  duriag  the  post  eighteen  months,  a 
company  of  United  States  troops,  and  it  has  been  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise to  tlie  surgeon,  that  ho  lias  had  tio  case  of  sickuoss  among  tlie 
soldiers  during  all  tliat  tithe.  The  inhabitants,  some  of  whom  have 
rasidod  there  for  tnany  years,  are  all  grateful  witnesses  of  the  ru- 
murkHble  bealthfulness  of  thai  vicinity  ;  and  although  the  summers 
are  warm,  the  air,  during  the  entire  day,  is  fanned  hy  the  easterly 
winds  prevailing  in  that  season,  and  rendering  It  comtortable  for  the 
laborers  to  pursue  their  vocations  at  all  times.  The  writer  would 
here  remark,  that  tills  cla-ss  of  men,  of  whom  he  employs  many,  are 
uni^ensully  more  healthy  and  robust  than  in  any  other  region  he  has 
any  awj^uaiulance  with.  This,  in  connection  with  other  and  peculiar 
advantages,  make  it  emphatically  the  home  of  the  man  of  slender 
meaiiB  and  enterprising  disposition. 

Dade  County,  stretching  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  between 
laL  25  and  20  degrees,  possesses  an  excellent  harbor  for  vessels 
drawing  nine  feet  water,  with  a  light-house  at  its  entrance,  on  Cape 
Florida,  marking  thechannel  into  the  bay,  (Key  Biscayne,)  which  ex- 
tends for  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  in  a  northerly  and  southerly 
direction.  Numerous  streams  discharge  into  it  from  the  Kvergladcs, 
on  all  of  which  is  water-power,  controlled  generally  at  no  great  ex- 
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pense,  with  a  fall  of  aboat  five  feet,  which  may  he  employed  for 
Arrow  Root  or  Lumber  Mills,  The  nciessarj'  supplies  for  roDning 
either,  are  to  be  found  directly  on  the  bankn  of  tne  streams.  Ilie 
land  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay  is  gently  elevated,  commanding  a 
delightful  view  in  many  places.  An  opening  directly  through  the 
Keys  10  the  (iulf,  cuablea  vessels  to  be  seen  in  their  course,  north  or 
south.  These  points  are  desirable  places  for  buildings  and  in  the 
Immediate  vicinity  in  found  a  spontaneous  growth  of  Arrow  Root, 
inviting  the  man  of  criterprize  to  avail  himself  of  the  wnt^r-power  w 
abundant,  or  of  a  small  steam  engine  or  horse-power,  with  which  he 
may,  with  little  dilFiculty  or  expense,  prepare  ior  market  an  article 
yielding  one  himdred  dullars  to  the  acre.  This  may  create  a  sensa- 
tion of  doubt  in  the  minds  of  some,  and  may  suggest  the  inquiry,  if 
such  be  the  case,  why  has  it  so  long  remnincd  unknown,  and  the 
country  comparatively  unoccupied?  To  this  the  writer  will  attempt 
no  reply,  further  than  to  allude  to  the  neighborhood  of  that  curse  of 
Florida,  the  Seminole  Indians,  and  that  Dade  County  has  been  tha 
scene  of  bloody  encounter  and  massacre. 

llio  southern  portion  of  this  county  comprise*  numerous  Keys, 
stretching  along  the  Florida  Kei^fs,  and  terminating  at  Tortugas.  in 
Monroe  Cuunty  ;  and  it  may  not  be  aiuiss  here  to  remark,  that  the 
reservation  of  these  Koy-s  by  the  general  goverument  i.s  calculated 
greatly  to  retard  the  growth  of  that  portion  of  our  state.  They 
should  be  open  to  settJcmeuf^  and  be  subject  to  pre-emption  claims 
as  all  other  public  lands,  and  soon  a  hardy,  enterprising  people  will 
occupy  them,  producing  plants  peculiarly  adapted  to  their  light, 
vegetable  soil.  Those  plants  are  clearly  poirite<l  out  by  nature's  an- 
erring  hand,  wherever  the  original  growth  is  cleared  away,  by  the 
spontaneous  growth  of  the  Bird  Pepper  and  the  Gherkin  in  the 
greattist  profusion,  both  extensively  in  demand  for  pickling.  On 
these  Keys  alone  may  be  raised  a  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  our 
entire  home  market,  for  which  large  quantities  are  oimually  impnrted 
from  Africa,  South  America,  Ace,  They  9fe  iD  bearing  the  entire 
jear,  and  jicld  a  |>eri.>etual  harvest. 

The  Paltna  Christy,  the  plant  from  which  Castor  Oil  is  mad<», 
peculiarly  adapted  to  this  kind  of  soil  and  climate,  grows  continu- 
ously for  about  four  years,  and  beaimes  a  lai^a  tree,  in  oonstaot 
bearing,  ripening  its  rich  vlusters  of  beans  in  such  profusion,  that 
from  sdmc  experiments  made  by  the  writer,  he  is  satisfied  that  one 
hundred  bushels  may  be  made  annually  from  an  acre,  and  their  pro- 
duct nf  oil  two  gallons  per  bushel.  Xn  enterprising  citizen  of  Key 
West  is  abdiit  to  establish  machinery  for  engaging  in  the  business, 
and  it  may  be  safely  predicted  that  Castor  Oil  will  become  an  im- 
portant staple  pixjfluct  of  South  Florida,  its  climate  securing  to  the 
cultivator  so  great  an  advantage  over  regions  where  the  plant  is 
merely  an  annual. 

The  Sisal  Hemp  plant  is  growing  throughout  these  counties^  and 
is  natural  to  the  whole  southern  part  of  the  Peninsula,  With  the 
aid  of  labor-saving  machinery,  in  dreasing  out  the  Hbre,  ind  monu- 
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ftelnring  the  hemp,  tliere  is  no  doubt  it  could  be  made  a  prcifitKble 
{lursuit,  even  in  couipetition  with  the  imtive  labor  of  Mexico. 

llie  P'lurida  Keys  funiLili  aii  imtneuiie  field  for  the  manufacture  of 
that  great  nceessarv  of  life,  salt — which  ib  now  luade  upon  a  large 
scale  by  an  csliinablu  citizen  of  Key  West,  superior  in  quality  to 
Turk^B  Island.  The  plan  of  evaporation  is  by  solar  heat,  in  large 
basina,  IVom  whence  it  is  pumped  by  wind-mills  into  elevated  vats, 
urith  temporary  covers,  where  it  is  granulated,  and  made  ready  for 
market.  I-Jirge  quantities  are  annually  shipped  from  Key  West  to 
New-Orleans  and  other  southern  markets,  where  ft  oonatant  dejnand 
exists  for  all  that  is  made,  and  at  a  priec  that  has  enabled  the  pro- 
prietor to  establish  it  as  a  permiment  business,  that  may  bo  largely 
extended.  Many  of  the  Keys  in  the  vicinity  present  the  same  ad- 
vantages us  the  one  referred  to,  and  with  tho  necessary  capital,  any 
man  of  enterprise  and  persevcraiKv  would  here  find  a  ehaneo  for  in- 
vestment that  could  not  fail  of  securing  a  ju^C  reward  for  his  etforta, 
while  to  the  state  tlie  results  are  of  immense  importance,  in  view  of 
the  great  consumption  of  an  article  which  may  be  produced  to  an 
extent  so  unlimited  within  our  borders. 

The  entire  region  of  pine  wouds,  from  Cape  Sable  to  near  Indian 
Uiver,  presents  a  bountiful  growth  of  Comply,  the  root  from  which 
the  Arrow  Root  U  made,  and  it  may  be  clarnied  tiiat  its  importance 
to  the  state  of  Florida  is  se-cond  to  no  other  plant  adapteu  to  her 
soil  and  climate.  One  of  its  peculiar  characteristics  is  tliat  of  re- 
production, without  care  of  planting,  as  the  si;attei'ed  seeds  and  the 
parts  of  roots  left  in  the  earth  in  the  process  of  digging,  shoot  forth, 
and  In  two  years,  without  any  care,  present  a  more  l>i>untiful  growth 
than  the  original.  Doubtless  the  quality  and  amount  of  the  roots 
would  be  im}>rnvcd  by  cultivation,  and  as  the  plant  is  suseopliblu  of 
intr<x]uction  into  all  the  pine  lands  south  of  twenty-eii^ht,  and  per- 
haps thirty  degrees,  experiments  are  recommended,  with  tho  view  to 
extend  and  secure  to  Florida,  at  the  earliest  day,  tlie  great  advan- 
tages promised  by  the  growth  of  this  plant.  It  is  proposed  to  for- 
ward to  the  Agricultural  Board  at  Tallahassee,  for  distribution,  a 
Uiliicient  quantity  of  seed,  tliat  each  of  the  middle  and  southern 
jjffontiea  may  make  tbe  trial,  and  in  the  month  vi'  April  they  may 
ttA  expected,  when  they  may  be  pljiuted  at  any  period  of  the  sum- 
mer. TJie  manufacture  of  Arrow  Koot  at  ]^(iami  baa  now  become 
an  established  business,  yit-lding  to  the  conductor,  with  the  aid  of 
necessary  machinery,  three  dollars  per  day  as  the  result  of  eadi 
Buui's  lalior,  with  a  reatly  market  for  all  that  is  made ;  and  as  the 
production  and  consumption  has  greatly  increased  during  tho  ptist 
ytw,  we  hazard  nothing  in  predicting  tliat  they  will  continue  to  do 
so,  until  this  sltall  become  one  of  the  most  important  products  of  the 
stftte.  Its  quality  as  starcb  is  well  ascertained  to  bo  superior  to  that 
produ^ei]  from  either  wheat,  corn,  or  potatoes,  vast  quantities  of  all 
of  which  are  yearly  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  llmt  necessary 
article  ;  and  when  it  shall  become  known  that  an  acre  of  our  poor 
pine  land  will  produce  as  much  starch  from  this  plant  as  con  l^  ob- 
tained from  a  similar  suriiKe  from  cither  wheat,  com,  or  potatoes^ 
88  vou  n. 
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tho  growth  of  the  best  lands  of  the  north,  it  will  he  clearly  aeea 
that  capital  niicl  labor  must  always  find  a  certain  aud  pro6table  id- 
vestment  in  thit«  branch  of  industry  so  peculiar  to  our  climate. 

lu  connection  with  this  portion  ot  tne  Peninsula,  the  important 
&ct  should  not  bo  overlooked,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  Evergla 
are  witliin  its  border ;  and  9a  that  extensive  region  of  swamp  land^ 
now  the  property  of  the  state,  it  is  confidently  hoped  that  measuf 
wilt  soon  bo  taken  to  redeem  from  overflow  so  valuable  a  portion-j 
tropical  territory ;  and  the  writer  would  here  remark,  that  an  exl 
aive  observation  of  that  rt^ion  during  a  long  residenoo  at  Miami,  hai 
convinced  him  of  the  perfect  feasibility  of  tho  project,  and  that  it  Is 
only  a  question  of  time  and  money.  The  Kvergludo  region  is  of  vast 
importance  to  our  state,  covering  as  it  does  an  area  of  about  one 
hundred  and  sixty  miles  long  by  sixty  broad,  and  ahuuld  be  at  once 
examined  and  surveyed  with  reference  to  draining.  All  fonner  re- 
ports  on  that  subject  liave  been  decidedly  favorable  ;  and  in  view  of 
reclaiming  so  much  tropical  terrilory,  early  action  is  very  desirable. 
The  writer  would  suggest  that  deepening  and  enlarging  the  natural 
outlets,  with  the  opening  of  some  addiiiunal  ones  at  tavurablc  points, 
would,  at  no  very  large  cost,  b»  compared  with  the  immense  advan- 
tage, be  the  means  of  preventing  any  largo  accumulation  of  water,  as 
the  overflow  is  believed  to  Iw  caused  entirely  by  the  rain^  ;  and  ao 
vast  is  the  surface  confined  to  almost  a  dead  level,  tliat  the  natural 
outlets  are  inaulHcient  to  drain  it  off. 

Miu-h  valuable  timber  for  Ahi|>-building  and  cabinet  work  is  growing 
in  South  Carolina,  such  as  live  oak,  dog-wood,  &:c.,  much  of  whtoh  is 
annually  used  at  Key  Weal,  whore  many  small  vessels  have  been 
built  during  the  past  year.  Mangrove  is  of  an  abundant  growth,  and 
furnishes  excellent  timber. for  oonstruoting  foundations  in  water  for 
wharves  and  other  structures,  whilst  the  bark  is  an  excellent  sub- 
stance for  tanning  leather,  or  for  dyeing.  Box-wood,  mastic,  satin- 
wood,  crab-wood,  and  Itgnuruvitn.',  are  all  found  in  i^uautibles  through- 
out the  keys  and  the  southern  part  of  the  state  genemlly. 

Indigrj,  of  spontaneous  growth,  is  found  throughout  a  large  portion 
of  the  state,  and  i»  extensively  manufactured  and  used  In  families,  but 
there  does  not  appear  to  have  beeu  any  etlbrt  made  to  introduce  it  as 
an  article  of  commerce.  As  the  plant  is  peculiar  to  our  ptue-wooda 
soil,  its  Importance  deserves  some  experiment,  to  ascertain  if  it  may 
be  ppjfilably  cultivated  and  manufactured.  Will  not  some  enter- 
prising  citizen  give  the  subject  tlie  necessary  attention  t 

The  various  tropical  fruits  are  all  adapted  to  this  southern  portkiD 
of  Florida,  and  many  of  them  can  be  made  profitjiblo  for  export; — 
such  as  the  lime,  guava,  citron,  lemon  and  cocoa-nut.  Tho  lime  ta 
now  an  abundant  crop,  and  shipments  of  them  to  Charleston  and 
Savannah  liave  netted  twenty  dollars  to  the  barrel.  The  product  per 
acre  may  siifely  be  estimated  at  thirty  barrels.  Preaervca  made  from 
the  three  first-named  fruits  are  always  in  df^mand,  and  may  be  prepared 
for  market  extensively.  The  pineapple  i*  auecessfully  cultivated  at 
Indian  River  and  other  places,  but  as  it  requires  a  peculiar  soil,  it  is  con* 
fined  to  Qurtoin  localities.  Many  points  of  this  region  arc  adapted  to  tb* 
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plantain,  biuiana,  orange,  &c,  where  future  efforts,  governed  by  expe* 
ricnce  and  discretion,  will  doubtless  cause  them  to  become  established 
products. 

We  would  refer  to  the  efforts  and  9tat«mentaof  s  lamented  citizen 
of  Florida,  Diurderetl  at  Indian  Key  by  the  Seminolea,  and  who  was  re- 
warded by  Congrcjtsfor  hts  zvoX  in  introduoing  tropical  jilanls.  From 
his  great  skill  and  experience,  ho  should  be  considered  the  best 
authority  as  lo  the  future  prospect  of  our  8tate  in  the  production  of 
all  these  luxuries  of  life.  From  long  ubscr\'ation,  the  writer  ia  con- 
vinced, that  while  abundant  opportunity  exists  for  employment  in 
produring  some  of  the  great  staples  of  commerce,  Nature,  with  a 
tKtuntiful  hand,  has  also  provided  a  sufliciency  of  soil,  from  which 
to  obtain  nil  the  necessaries  requisite  for  t!ic  wantjt  of  the  settlement. 
Gcntlemi'n  of  worth,  who  have  been  long  residents  of  Florida,  are 
well  aware  that  previous  to  the  Indian  war,  by  which  our  southern 
counties  were  depopulated,  the  sweet  orange-tree  was  found  in  many 

I  of  those  counties:  as  Orange,  St.  Lucie,  Dade^  and  HiiUborougb,  in 
vigorous  growth,  and  bearing  bountifully  their  peculiarly  rich  and 
luscious  fruit.  "Hiese  trees  were  mostly  destroyed  during  that 
memorable  period  ;  and  the  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  safety  of  life 
and  property,  has  since  prevented  much  attention  to  tluit,  or  any 
other  branch  of  cultivation.  Tliero  is  now,  however,  in  progress 
of  growth,  several  young  and  thrifty  orange  groves  at  Indian  River, 

'  Tampa,  Msnatec,  and  other  places,  proving  the  soil  and  climate  well 
ftilajUcd  to  the  production  of  that  most  profitable,  and  always  desira- 
ble luxury. 

It  is  only  requisite  that  citizens  should  enter  the  land,  clear  it,  and 
plant  their  trees,  keeping  them  clear  of  all  other  growtlt  for  a  space  of 
about  six  years,  and  they  may  enjoy  a  harvest  as  rich  as  a  choice  vein 
in  Califoniia.  But  it  will  he  asked,  what  will  enable  persons  to  live 
through  these  six  years  without  capital  1  The  answer  is,  that  in  none 
of  these  southern  counties  is  there  a  spot  where  the  spontaneous  pro- 
ducts of  the  earth  and  water  do  not  afford  a  very  conifurtable  liveli- 
hood, without  what  may  be  culled  labor  in  obtaining  them;  and 
we  need  not  point  out  to  the  man  of  industry  and  enterprise,  the  ad- 
vantage thus  conferred,  while  he,  with  system  and  cnei^,  applies 
himself  to  some  of  the  various  opportunities,  holding  forth  a  ready 
and  profitable  reward  for  his  labor. 

The  banana,the  plantain,  and  various  other  fruits,  are  being  successful- 
ly cultivated  at  various  point^t ;  and  when  we  take  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  the  soil  of  South  Florida  is  so  various,  presenting  here 
ft  black  vegetable  mould,  there  a  yellowish  clay  soil,  and  again  light 
■andy  loatn,  or  clear  sand,  it  will  at  once  bo  seen,  that  where  so  large 
%  portion  of  the  surface  remains  untried,  it  is  difficult  to  attJieh  to 

I         icparate  loi^lities  of  this  great  and   extended  lli^ld,  the  importance 

I  which  they  ni«y  justly  claim.  We  will  state,  however,  that  where 
this  luscious  fruit,  the  banana,  has  succeeded  best,  at  Now  Uivor, 

I  Indian  Uiver,  Miami,  Key  West,  and  other  places,  it  has  always  been 
a  deep,  rich  regelahle  soil,  not  too  dr^' ;  and  in  all  such  soils,  in  any 

I        count/  south  of  28^,  it  will  undoubtedly  become  a  profitable  article 
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of  cultiratioa.  In  view  of  the  Urge  quantity  of  this  fruit  aimuallv  im- 
ported, it  is  recommended  that  more  strenuous  efforts  be  made  to  j 
introduce  and  extend  it  wherever  il  may  bo  done.  Too  rich  a  »oD 
oaimot  be  hAd,  and  cultivators  should  look  well  to  manuring  where-  | 
ever  there  ia  any  deficiency  of  strength  in  the  soil.  The  Evergladej^il 
whenever  drained,  will  furnish  a  large  amount  of  soil  adapted  to  ^B| 
plant;  and  may  we  not  confidently  look  forward  to  the  period  when  ^^H 
great  a  luxury  shall  be  fumiehed  to  the  neighboring^  cities  froin  our 
own  state  ? 

DfBccrfl  of  the  army,  employed  during  the  Indian  war  in  the  Ever* 
gl&dcs,  report  having  visited  a  large  iRlaud  known  as  Sam  Jonea,  on       I 
which  was  a  large  and  beautiful  growth  of  banana  and  coooA-nuta,  of      ; 
the  correctness  of  which  there  is  no  room  for  doubt ;  and  may  not  thin 
ha  taken  as  a  test  of  the  importance  we  should  attach  to  that  exten- 
sive region,  now  the  property  of  Florida  ? 

Cocournuts  arc  found  to  bu  ada]>ted  to  nearly  all  our  varieties  of 
soil,  and  may  be  raised  in  the  greatest  abundance  with  the  necessary 
care  of  planting.  This  article  has  been  sadly  overluuked,  fur  the  rcBAon 
that  thi^  plant  retj^uires  some  nine  years*  growth  before  it  yields  any 
fruit.  But  this  should  never  he  considered  as  a  reason  why  it  should 
be  neglected.  Let  every  person  who  clears  a  piece  of  ground  put 
into  it  a  few  of  these  valuable  plants,  and  in  a  few  years  we  shall  find 
them  im{)ortaDt  us  a  eouroe  of  revenue  to  the  state.  Neighborbooik 
near  the  salt  water  are  found  most  desirable  for  them,  and  in  thcso 
locations  tliey  wlH  Ho<>n,  by  the  rapid  unfolding  of  their  d^snt 
fiindikti  leaves,  add  beauty  to  the  scene,  and  at  the  proper  time,  a 
never-tailing,  and  almost  ncver-euding  eource  of  prufil  will  be  the 
result. 

In  regard  to  the  culture  of  sugar  in  South  Florida,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  seasons  are  at  least  from  four  to  six  weeks  lonser  than  in 
the  best  sugar  lands  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  whidi  bad  been 
considered  the  best  in  the  United  States ;  but  owing  to  the  liability  of 
frosts,  it  has  been  conceded  that  they  lose  at  least  one  crop  out  of 
every  four;  for  in  what  they  consider  a  favorable  season,  they  axe 
compelled  to  commence  grinding  their  cane  early  in  Octolycr,  and  be- 
fore the  cane  matures.      In  the  counties  of  Levy,  Hernando,  O 
and  Hillsborough,  (to  say  nothing  of  the  counties  further  south  w 
the  season  is  still  later,)  they  du  not  commence  grinding  until 
last  part  of  November ;  and  at  the  last  season,  the  planters  on 
Maniteedid  not  finish  until  themiddteof  February,  giving  tliem  tl 
months  to  gather  their  sugar  crops  in.     A  planter  last  year  made 
the  Manitee,  30,000  Iba.  of  sugar  from  10^  acrcet.     Tlie  cane  matures 
and  tassels  there  every  season,  which  is  conclusive  proof,  that  no  other 
part  of  the  United  States  possesses  the  same  udvaiitagcs  fur  the  cul- 
ture of  cane.     TTiere  is  beyond  a  doubt,  in  tlie  counties  of  Levy,  Her- 
nando, Orange  and  Hillsborough,  at  least  170,000  acres  of  the  b««t 
sugar  lands  in  the  United  States,  entirely  uncultivated. 

We  feel  that  we  have  already  made  this  oommuuicatioD  of  a 
what  lengthy  character,  yet  w©  are  constrained,  in  justice  to  twoo 
branches  of  employment,  in  prosecution  of  which  South  Florida  haa 
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ft  hrge  interest,  to  devote  some  further  space  to  ft  cursory  gUnoe  at 
their  respective  merits  and  advantages.  The  first  is  the  great  inter- 
est of  cattle  raiHing.  Already  has  (.his  branch  become  of  great  im- 
portance, and  may  be  greatly  extended,  for  which  there  is  abundant 
range  in  the  lowt-r  coutilie;*.  In  sointj  of  those  counties  tlierc  are  no 
cattle  at  all,  as  in  Dade,  although  the  range  is  of  the  freshest  kind 
during  the  entire  jenr.  A  most  desirable  market  for  large  niinibera 
can  be  had  at  the  Rahainas  and  West  India  Inlands,  and  at  Key 
West,  The  proximity  of  Miami  (with  an  excellent  harbor)  to  these 
places,  would  give  a  very  great  advantage  in  supplying  tliose  markets 
with  beef,  not  only  on  aeoount  of  the  distance  and  expense,  but  the 
beef  would  be  in  much  better  condition  than  after  the  long  passage 
now  made  from  Tampa,  Pensacolo,  New-Orleans,  and  other  places, 
from  whicli  their  supply  is  now  ubtaittod.  We  make  the  suggestion, 
in  the  hone  that  persons  who  now  have  large  stocks  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  state  and  in  Georgia,  may  profit  thereby,  as  the  price  of 
tiatllc  in  those  ii^tland  markets  may  bo  estimated  at  twenty  dollars  per 
head  for  two  year  old  steers,  and  thirty  to  forty  dollars  for  those  of 
tlirec  y^ars  and  upwards.  It  is  presumed  that  at  the  present  session 
of  the  General  Assembly,  an  appropriation  will  be  made  to  open  a 
road  from  Indian  River  to  that  point,  when  all  the  difficulties  now 
existing!  will  be  removed,  and  cattle  wnli  doubtless  soon  be  driven  there ; 
very  many  of  whioh  would  find  a  ready  sale  to  persons  settled  at  that 
pla*re,  who  are  now  entirely  without  any,  owing  to  the  grcAt  difficulty 
of  penetrating  the  hammocks,  and  crossing  the  streams  which  inter- 
sect the  entire  region  from  the  Miami  to  llillsborough  River. 

In  a  country  where  the  best  of  pine  timber  is  growing  in  such 
ahundance,  and  whose  geographical  features  present  such  great  ad- 
vantages for  transporting  it  to  market,  it  would  bo  superfluous  for 
vs  to  dwell  upon  its  importance,  as  furnishing  a  ready  and  certain 
rewnrd  for  the  investment  of  capital  and  labor,  either  in  converting 
it  into  lumber,  or  in  the  production  of  turpentine.  It  is  remarked, 
with  some  dcjn^e  of  pride,  that  our  state  is  exporting  considerable 
lumber  and  turfientine ;  but  where  oqc  is  engaged  in  either  of  these 
hraiiches  of  business,  there  should  be  at  least  twenty.  There  is 
ample  room  and  scope  for  this  increase ;  and  with  our  ready  oooess  to 
the  coast,  this  should  be  the  greatest  exporting  state,  for  these  two 
important  articles  of  commerce,  in  the  Union.  There  has  never  been 
d*r\'otcd  to  these  important  branches  of  industry-  any  thing  like  the 
att<*ntion  they  demand ;  and  our  state  is  still  sadly  in  want  of  saw- 
mills throughout  her  length  and  breadth,  save  perhaps  at  one  or  two 
points,  as  at  Pensaoola  and  Jacksonville.  With  tlie  abundant  supply 
of  timber,  we  hope  soon  to  see  enterprising  men  engage  in  reaping 
the  harvest  that  is  presented  everywhere  throughout  South  Florida, 
wber«  there  is  not  at  this  day,  within  our  knowledge,  a  solitary  aaw- 
min. 

Turpentine-making  is  reeeiving  some  attention  In  the  western  part 
of  the  state,  where  its  profits  are  «.►  large  as  to  draw  off  attention  from 
the  culture  of  cotton,  even  at  present  high  prices  ;  and  when  we  con- 
sider the  enormous  consumption  of  rosin  and  turpentine,  and  the 
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large  extent  to  which  they  m^y  be  produced  in  South  Florida 
alone,  we  need  ou\y  look  to  an  acccsi>ion  of  luburors  in  this  pro- 
ductive field,  for  it  to  beoome  a  most  valuable  and  unportant 
resource  of  the  state. 

We  liave  ruaiie  industrious  reeearchcs  aflcr  some  authentic  tabular 
statements  in  regard  to  the  heat  and  cold  of  South  Florida,  and  the 
only  one  within  access  is  a  series  of  observalionB  made  by  the  late 
Dr.  Perrinc,  at  Indian  Key,  during  several  years  following  1S30.  At 
that  place,  in  latitude  about  25  degrees  north,  llie  average  range  of 
the  tnermomcter,  during  a  scries  of  years,  was  fuund  to  be  acvcnty- 
eU  degrees,  and  never  descending  to  a  freezing  pulnl.  The  entire 
region,  embracing  all  south  of  lultludc  2d  degrees,  may  be  claimed 
as  entirely  exempt  from  frost.  Persons  now  living  at  Key  West, 
Miami,  Tampa,  and  other  places,  and  who  Lave  been  many  years  id 
Florida,  have  never  known  a  sutlk-ieiit  degree  of  cold  to  ittjuro  the 
most  delicate  plants,  Witli  auch  mildness  of  climate,  and  a  widely 
extended  primitive  soil,  mny  wo  not  expect,  as  we  have  certainly 
every  rcA-'ion  for  hopo^  tlial  South  Florida  will  soon  become,  what 
Providence  in  its  witidom  seems  so  emplialicalty  to  have  desigued  it 
to  bo,  tiie  Garden  of  America  1 

In  glancing  over  this  view  of  S.  Florida,  weure  forced  to  one  conviction, 
that  with  such  great  and  important  advantages  of  climate — such  vari- 
eties of  soil,  covered  with  a  spontaneous  growth  of  products  of  greater 
value  than  many  that  are  now  being  cultivated  in  other  states — with 
her  streams  and  bays  abounding  with  every  variety  of  fish  and  turtle 
— her  forests  enlivened  by  all  the  varieties  of  game  oomnion  to  the 
South ; — with  these  and  other  advantages,  we  look  to  the  future  hintory 
of  Florida  with  conscious  pride,  believing  that  her  course  is  onward : 
and  that  it  is  only  ncoessory  that  she  arise  in  her  youthful  might,  and 
put  forth  her  energies,  to  show  to  the  wurld,  that  within  her  burders 
exists  that  which  will  make  her  one  of  the  brightest  stars  in  the 
galaxy  of  states.  Our  citizens  have  only  to  employ  the  means  with 
which  thoy  are  abundantly  provided,  for  the  construction  of  rail-road 
and  steam-boat  routes  within  and  around  our  borders,  by  which  they 
will  remove  one  of  the  great  obittacles  to  immigration,  and  soon  we 
shall  fmd  our  pmmbing  state  the  recipient  of  a  tlirifty  and  prosperous 
people.  Other  states  well  understand  the  importance  of  creating 
facilities  for  travel ;  and  knowing  its  influence  in  extending  to  thinly 
populated  regions  the  benefits  of  emigration,  have  made  it  a  promu 
nont  policy  to  encourage  all  such  enterprises ;  and  shall  wo  not  profit 
by  their  numerous  examples'!  There  is  much  capital  now  wiltiin  our 
state  that  could  bo  thus  very  profitably  employed.  And  we  would 
suggest  a  liberal  policy  towards  the  cncouragcmejit  of  all  capitalists, 
who,  with  the  laudable  desire  to  shorten  the  route  between  our  great 
arthern  dlies  -and  the  Mexican  Gulf,  propose  to  construct  rail-roods 
eroBS  our  state  for  that  object.  The  speedy  aecompllshinent  of  au<^ 
aterprises  cannot  but  result  greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  oiu  state. 
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ART.  IV -THE  REGUIATOR-A  TALE  OF   TEXAS. 

PART  II. THIE  HJSTOaT  OF  TUZ  "  TKK-PKNMT  MAIi«" 

"  All  wlio  joy  wi'>atil  win, 
Miut  tlimre  it :  bappiocu  ww  bora  a  twin." 

WjTiiiM  hail  of  one  of  the  pleaKantujtt  villages  of  Alabama,  lived' 
Mftjor  Otiey,  in  a  reiiideiico  indicative  uf  cir<^'uui stances  of  cose  and 
comfort  upon  the  part  of  the  owner,  ifajor  Otley  was  the  father  of" 
Ellon,  who  became  the  wife  of  Col.  Teadriver.  Ho  was  a  worldly- 
minded  man,  and  a  man  of  stern  nature.  Ellen  was  unlike  her  fa^^ 
■  ther  in  the  traiui  of  his  Jis[x>silion.  She  wa»  as  remarkable  for  gen- 
tleoess  as  he  was  for  sterniie.sH.  A«  Hlte  grew  to  winnanhood,  she 
grew  to  be  the  general  favoiitt.  She  ««s  tall,  praoefiil,  with  large 
black  eyes  and  dark  glossy  ringlets.  'l*hc  two  most  mateJiless  traits  of 
her  disposition  were  gentleness  and  gay  ely.  These  two  qnaliticawere 
like  exhaustless  wolla  of  livinj^  water,  springing  ujt  in  her  nature^  and 
enricbiDg,  with  their  purifying  influence,  all  who  came  within  the  circle 
of  tlieir  magic  charms,  'Vhe  common  expression  in  the  village  was,  - 
that  "  Ellen  was  as  cheerful  &s  a  cricket."  Her  gayety  was  the 
gayety  of  a  trusting  and  unfiuspcctiug  heart ;  her  gentleness  was  the 
o&pring  of  pure  affectionatejiess  of  disposition.  Theeio  are  rich 
treasures  in  thepiselves,  but  tliey  are  qualities  which  are  apt  to  aub- 
jcot  the  possessor  to  the  severest  trials,  la  the  actual  approach  and 
contest  of  life.  They  are  ollen  a  meluneholy  boon  iu  the  sorrowing 
paths  of  life.  Ellen  was  quite  handsome,  but  it  did  not  prevent  her 
from  seeing  and  admiring  beauty  in  otliers.  She  whs  not  posRcsaed 
of  those  accomplishments  which  constitute  the  staple  of  the  fashion- 
able education  of  the  day,  but  there  were  ample  amends  made  up  to 
her  for  the  dtficienoy,  in  the  healthful  elements  of  her  constitution, 
in  which  particular  she  resembled  the  English  ladies,  having  beea 
much  in  the  Ofien  air.  nither  than  those  specimens  of  the  elegant 
ladies  of  this  country,  who  think  that  the  air  of  nature  was  not  made 
to  visit  thiir  pallid  chcek«.  llor  amiability  she  never  lost,  but  her 
gayety,  though  severely  tried,  long  withstood  adverae  circuuislauces, 
^aod  at  lust  measurably  gave  way,  like  the  tender  sapling,  which  the 
'  seboolboy  uses  to  ensnare  the  rabbit,  and  which,  by  the  too  long  use 
I,  of  it  in  the  bent  position,  will  Hnatly  lose  its  force  and  elubticlty. 
Among  the  neighbors  of  Major  Otley  was  a  gentleman  of  the  old 
Bchool,  a  village  politician  and  a  democrat.  Notwithstanding  Uie  dif- 
ference in  the  political  creeds  between  the  Major,who  was  a  federalist, 
and  his  democratic  neighbor,  ihey  were  firm  personal  friend:}.  Ue 
was  a  man  of  mild  temper,  afflicted  with  the  asthma,  and  an  intole- 
[, ruble  talker.  lie  was  more  voluble  than  the  Major  in  bis  political  dis> 
l,pUys,  and  out-talked,  or  rathertalked  him  down  by  an  unbroken  How 
"-of  unappeasable  volubility,  but  the  asthma  would  prove  the  Major's 
friend ;  and  he  would  reply,  in  a  more  calm  and  deliberate  tone,  and 
'    >  tiie  harder   blows  In  the  oausUc  and  wiLhering  sarcasms  iu  which 
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he  indulged,  and  which  told  heavily  upon  his  democratic  friend. 
Two  scats  were  ut<uaI1y  appropriated  to  ihein  at  the  village  grocery, 
the  scene,  upon  a  suramur's  day,  of  thoir  political  wsrfare.  Here  a 
crowd  would  usually  collect  to  listen  to  the  world  i>f  words  of  the 
one,  and  to  the  biting  rejoinder  of  the  unflinching  Major.  Thomas 
Jeflcrson  and  democracy  were  the  unfailing  ihernes  of  the  one,  and 
John  Adams  and  a  strong  government  the  idols  of  the  other.  A 
spectator  could  hardly  have  imagined,  while  listening  to  the  heated 
grocery  controversy,  in  which  the  Major  would  indulge  in  the  sovereat 
8Brca!<inH  at  the  inconsistency  of  the  views,  the  levelling  tendency  of 
the  doctriniw,  and  at  thiwc  weak  points  of  private  character,  which 
Tom  Moore  Ins  immortalized  Pjr  posterity  in  undying  verse,  which 
the  Major  charged  upon  tht;  Apostle  of  Liberty,  whom  his  antagonist 
regarded  with  an  aiimiration  akin  to  idolatry,  that  anything  liko 
personal  friendship  could  subeist  between  such  bittvr  political  contro- 
versialists. Such,  however,  was  the  fiict.  Away  from  the  licld  of 
batllf^,  and  fron»  the  presence  of  spectators,  the  Major  did  justice  to 
the  mild  and  winning  virtues  of  his  democratic  neighbor,  and  btt, 
upon  his  part-,  never  failed  to  recognize  in  the  Major  the  possession  of 
the  stern  virtues  of  the  Roman.  *Ilie  Major^s  democratic  friend 
was  the  father  of  two  sons,  and,  besides,  had  received  into  his  family 
the  snn  of  a  distant  connection,  upon  whom  he  bestowed  the  same 
<sare  and  external  regard  which  he  gave  to  his  own  children.  He 
had  him  well  educated,  and  furnished  him  with  the  meana  and  op- 
portunity to  acquire  the  profession  of  the  law.  With  this  young 
gentleman  some  of  our  readers 'are  acquainted.  Carroll,  for  il  waa 
he,  was  gi(^d  by  nature  with  fine  riense,  but  it  was  rendered  useleas 
to  him,  in  cnnsequc^noe  of  his  peculiar  disposition.  His  disposition 
waa  nfl'ectionate,  mild,  timid,  and  yet  his  frame  was  stout  and  health- 
ful. He  was  utterly  incompetent  to  undergo  the  wear  and  tear,  the 
conflict  of  mind  and  soul,  wliich  his  prrjfession  demanded.  He 
shrank  from  opposition,  and  instinctively  avoided  the  shock  and  corn- 
test  of  the  actual  world.  His  disposition  was  meditative  and  retir- 
ing, fie  could  not  face  his  species  in  any  eflbrt  which  re<]uired  firm- 
ness of  purpose  and  resolute  will.  As  a  consequence,  he  failed  at 
the  bar,  and  saw  others  of  much  intcUcetunl  inferiority  surpajw  him 
in  the  career  of  life.  His  intercourse  and  rearing  in  the  fantlly  of 
his  benefactor,  had  been  of  such  a  character  as  to  encourage  rather 
than  dispel  those  unhappy  blemishes  of  his  nature.  He  had  received 
there  that  amount  of  kindness  which  prevented  the  growth  of  thoae 
sullen  and  vindictive  passions,  that  oppression  and  a  sense  of  wrong 
will  often  lash  into  the  mildest  nature.  This  kindness,  added  to  the 
circumstance  of  his  isolated  condition,  was  of  that  halting  kind, 
which  could  not  produce  the  development  of  that  full  confidence,  and 
did  not  impart  that  freedom  of  heart,  which  will  sometimes  supply 
the  defect  of  nature  in  this  regard,  but  incrciwcd  the  disorder  rather^ 
by  inducing  him  to  encruirage  tho«e  ploomy  and  desponding  moods 
which,  alas !  were  but  too  eongtmial  to  the  natural  trait  and  bent  of 
his  character ;  and  being  thus  deprived  of  that  confidence  belonging 
to  security  in  the  possession  of  the  natural  ties  of  life,  he  was  like- 
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''^Tse  without  that  sii[>crailded   qutilUj,  which   oppression  and  the 
ateru  lessons  of  hard  forliirK?  will  impart  tu  a  charat'ler  di^fioienl  in 
'  rcsolutonesa  of  purpose     It  is  not  always  the  must  btnevoiont  act 
"'to  remove  the  young,  of  either  sex,  out  of  thoir  iiattinil  station  in 
'gofict}'.     His  shrinking  timidity  became  the  banc  of  his  existeneo, 
J»nd,   like  a  discolored  vein  in  a  noble  Ijloek  of  marble,  will  dcfaee 
'the  choicest  statue  which  the  chisel  of  a  Praxiteles  could  work  out 
of  it.     It  is  by  no  means  an  unusual  thing,  that  the  mildest  natures 
are  often  forced  into  the  posscs*iinn  of  a  decree  of  desperate  courage 
'  by  adverse  fortune,  and  a  fierce  conflict  with  life,  for  a  hard  exist- 
ence that  often  makes  thorn  shining  characters  in  the  busy  scenes  of 
life.     But  tlien  that  adverse  fortune  and  that  forced  conflict,  must 
'  assume  a  point  of  intensity  sufficient  to  banish  all  timidity  and 
of  inferiority.     And  this  rarely  happens  to  thnse  who  have 
I  removed  from  a  hard  to  a  better,  but  to  an  unnatural  position. 
iBTe  were  too  many  of  the  elements  of  kindness  hovering  around 
him,  to  permit  the  growth  in  him  of  this  fruit  of  a  hard  and  chilled 
nature.     Situated  as  he  was  with  regard  to  the  family  of  Major  Otley, 
In  cotisequence  of  the  familiarity  between  his  benefactor  and  the  old 
federalist,  he  was  never  an  unwelronie  guest  in  the  family  circle. 
His  mild,  subdued  and  retiring  manners,  and  his  poor  and  orphanage 
Cfinditinn,  disarmed  Major  Otley  of  all  care  or  n])prchi'nsion. 

Nothing,  under  the  circumstances,  was  mors  natural  in  the  world, 
than  that  an  atlarhmcnt  should  spring  up  between  him  and  Ellen 
Otley.  An  atljieliment  did  spring  up,  of  the  most  pure,  disinterested 
and  absorbing  nature.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  sprightliness  of 
her  character  accorded  well  with  the  philosophic  gloominess  of  his. 
His  still  and  quiet  despondencies  of  nature  found  relief  in  the  un- 
failing elasticity  and  hopetulnt»ss  of  hers.  Her  vivacity  was  in 
happy  ciintrost  with  the  subdued  eloquence  of  his  gentle  and  do- 
vponding  words.  They  loved  as  people  rarely  love  in  this  world. 
Tho  quiet  and  easy  tone  of  his  character  was  well  calrulnted  to  win 
B  vivacious  and  gay  girl,  whoso  lively  fancy  did  more  than  half  the 
work,  and  he  loved,  admired,  and  indeed  envied  her  happy  nature  ; 
snd  he  love*!  her  because  he  was  indeed  beloved  by  this  happy,  holy, 
elevated  and  lovely  woman,  the  only  thing  in  the  world,  of  any 
value  in  the  world's  eye,  that  did  love  hira.  What  wonder  that  hk, 
cast  like  a  weed  at  sea,  and  meeting  the  solace  of  affection  nowhere 
else  in  the  world,  should  be  penetrated  with  a  tenderness  for  her  that 
know  nn  bounds  ;  for  her  who.  like  an  angel  from  the  upper  spheres, 
•'had  consented  to  I)e  the  "  bright  particular  star"  of  his  more  than 
easteni  idolatry,  and  thus  more  thnn  repaying  him  in  the  priceless 
richnt'ss  of  thn  treasure  of  her  affection,  for  the  hard  fate  which  bore 
so  uppr^ssively  upon  him  In  the  world.  Tliis  affection,  deep  and  ab- 
sorbing as  it  was,  and  notvithistonding  its  c-ontinuancc  for  many 
months,  and  the  lengthy  correspondence  to  which  it  gave  rise,  was 
irhoUy  un-^usjwcted  and  undiscovered  by  the  Cither  of  Ellen,  until  it 
had  shot  its  roots  into  the  nature  of  each,  and  to  eradicate  which 
TTM  to  cost  a  learlul  and  bitter  ngonv.  That  discovery  came,  and 
with  it  oame  a  crushing  blow,  as  fell  as  the  bolt  of  heaven.     Fro- 
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qucntly  during  the  existence  of  thU  sweet  interlude  in  their  lives,  in 
whirli  they  gave  reins  to  the  imiujpcnce  of  a  deep  and  true  afTectioD 
wlileh  those  who  haply  fee!  Imve  cause  to  tliiirik  heaven  for  a  pr 
pitiousnc!^s  of  destiny  happening  to  but  few  in  this  money-gctiir 
and  nuiut^y-loving  world,  and  which  ever  remains  an  oosia  in  tb 
heart  when  the  waste  of  desolation  reigns  over  the  whole  laiidscap 
of  life,  did  the  hnpefid  Kllen  beseech  her  lover  to  make  ueundld  so 
foil  disclosure  to  her  father.  Her  lover  knew  bettor.  *'  Whj 
Ellen  deur,'^  he  would  reply,  "  your  father  would  do  worse  than  kill 
me.  Mo  would  forbid  me  his  hfuse.  To  be  banisht-d  from  this 
priceless  priviU-gu  of  seeing  you,  and  hearing  a  voiee  that  is  sweeter 
to  nie  thiui  the  uielody  of  the  spheres,  and  from  that  love  which,  in 
the  hard  and  Heared  life  I  live,  is  the  only  consolation  whli-h  ever 
visiu  ni(*,  how  amid  I  endure  life  ?  I  would  have  to  fly  away  to 
some  diiitant  land,  and,  like  the  good  Job,  'rejoice  exc^'edingly 
when  J  <x»uJ(J  find  ilic  grave.' — No,  no  ;  let  »»  hope  for  better  times. 
And  thus  it  ran  on  in  u  smooth  current  of  unfathomable  joy  to  those 
liappy  lovers.  It  was  too  pure  long  t.o  last.  Her  father  intercept^Ml 
one  of  Ellen's  letters  full  of  the  eloquent  words  of  atll-ction.  NVith 
a  flushed  and  excited  nature  he  exhibited  it  to  his  daughter,  taxed  her 
with  the  fully  of  madness,  and  placed  his  terms  of  indignant  disap- 
probation upon  it,  in  language  which  admitted  of  neither  hope  nor 
doubt.  He  left  his  daughter  in  an  agony,  suflicieiit  to  have  moved 
a  heart  of  adamant.  Tlie  Major  was  as  prompt  to  act  as  he  was 
communly  stow  to  deliberate.  He  hunted  up  Carroll,  and  poured 
upon  Ihh  ne;ul  a  torrent  of  unmeasured  vituperation,  under  which  the 
stoutest  heart  would  have  quailed.  He  aceu(>ed  him  of  the  deepest 
duplicity  and  the  basest  ingratitude — that  he  had  extended  to  him 
the  common  civility  of  permitting  him,  a  poor  and  nameless  orphan, 
with  no  ability  to  support  himself,  and  with  a  dishonored  name,  for 
aught  he  knew,  and  which  he  strongly  suspe«ted — to  visit  his  family, 
aad  that  he  had  basely  turned  this  license  of  an  unreflecting  kindness 
into  the  foul  purpose  of  endeavoring  to  win  the  confidence  of  a  fool- 
ish girl,  and  whom  he  was  base  onough  to  desire  to  inveigle  into  the 
same  condition  of  poverty  and  dr-gradation  with  himself,  and  from 
which  ho  would  never  arise.  "  Now,  young  man,"  said  tho  Major, 
in  that  concentrated  tone  of  pa^Hiun  which  ia  always  eloipit'nce,  "  if 
there  is  any  virtue  in  your  dlshouured  nature,  there  is  but  one  way 
in  which  you  can  cvurx*  it,aitd  avoid  the  consequences  of  an  aroused 
indignation,  the  intensity  of  which  you  can  form  no  conception  of, 
and  tliat  is,  by  leaving  this  state  immediately,  with  the  promiae 
never  to  returuV' 

Carroll  was  made  of  too  j^enetrable  stiifl*  to  resist  against  a  storm 
which  seemed  armed  with  destiny  to  Atw.  He  departed.  He  wan- 
dered in  some  of  the  adjoining  states  for  many  years,  and,  having  a 
fine  voice,  taught  music  as  a  profession,  which  vit'ldod  hiiu  a  preca- 
rious existence.  Majrir  (Jtley  removed  his  daughter  at  one*  tn  the 
house  of  an  aunt,  who  lived  in  a  gay  southern  city.  Her  grief  con- 
tinued long,  and  was,  at  times,  unconlrolluhle,  and  she  pined  away 
to  a  mere  shadow;  but  the  natural  gaycty  of  her  disposition  finally 
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came  to  her  reliftf.  To  it  sho  was  indebted  for  her  Rie,  &Dd  for  the 
rftuming  luve  of  it.  With  her  returning  love  of  life,  she  rt^gained 
niciisiirably  her  elasticity  of  spirits,  but  the  sentiment  of  love  for 
CarrulJ  was  never  wholly  eradicated. 

About  the  tirneofthe  departure  of  Carroll,  at  the  stern  mauidate  of 
the  Uidi(iimiit  father,  Col.  IV-adriver,  then  a  young  genllenmn  of  shin- 
ing miinners  and  pleasing  address,  nud  independent  estate,  settled  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  village  where  Major  Otiey  lived.  The  love 
allttir  belween  CarjoU  and  Ellen  had  nevqr  become  the  ^ubjuet  uf  vil- 
lage gossip,  AA  it  would  have  huen  diHicuU  to  oonviiiee  Uie  public 
Umt  Ellen  Otley  could  ever  have  been  induced  to  place  her  ulVcelions 
upon  Mich  u  {>ersiin  as  Carroll,  aud  her  tuniily  had  taken  pains  not  to 
h?t  the  secret  escape.  In  process  of  time  Elleu  rtftunied  to  her 
fathciV  hi>use.  Her  marriage  with  CoL  Teadriver  at  length  was 
much  a  match  of  her  father's  making.  8he  yielded  obedience  to  her 
father's  urgent  entrealiefi,  with  a  .submlttsive  heart,  aatisfied  tlml  she 
was  greatly  beloved,  and  if  she  did  not  deeply  love,  resolved  to 
make  a  kind  and  dutiful  wife,  if  »he  could  not  make  a  lovuig  one. 
The  marriage  was  one  of  those  marriages  of  coDvenicnce  wliiui  has 
the  blessings  of  friend^  oud  the  protnUe  of  happiness.  She  became 
the  mother  of  a  daughter,  who  was  called  Ellen,  after  her  mother, 
and  lhi»  was  the  only  child  they  ever  had,  and  waa,  as  stated,  the 
idol  of  her  father.  While  litUe  Ellen  was  yet  quite  young,  pecuniary 
embarraasments  overtook  Col.  Teadriver,  and  stripped  him  of  the 
Urgent  portion  of  his  fortune,  and  the  remainder  was  held  by  so  pre- 
carious a  tenure,  that  he  conceived  it  to  be  more  prudent  to  remove 
into  the  then  colntiy  of  Texas.  Here  he  secured  valuable  loiids,  and 
was  soon  well  to  do  In  the  world.  He  had  resided  here  a  few  yearv, 
and  had  di.stingijishu<l  himself  iu  the  struggle  in  which  the  colony 
was  then  engaged,  in  obtaining  from  the  hnid  rule  of  a  distant  au- 
thority some  Hemblaiue  of  popular  iuiititutions.  Upon  a  plca.sant 
summer  evenitig  in  the  month  of  May,  there  arrived  iu  thu  town, 
Dear  which  the  Col.  lived,  a  gentleman  of  pleasing  and  quiet  man- 
ners, who  professed  to  he  a  music  teacher.  This  was  Carroll.  Tho 
meeting  between  him  and  flllen  Teadriver  wa^  of  the  most  exciting 
character.  He  contrived  that  the  recognition  should  take  place  when 
Ihey  were  alone.  'Hie  old  hres  were  quickly  revived.  Her  affection 
for  him  now  sprang  from  commiseration  for  his  peculiar  eharacrter, 
afi  an  outlaw  and  wanderer  in  tho  world,  in  conae<)uence  of  an  un- 
suUlued  and  undying  love  for  her.  Could  woman  be  assailed  on  a 
tenderer  point  7  She  knew  nothing  of  him,  but  as  one  who  was 
stricken  with  a  hopeless  aud  reined ilL*ss  passion,  of  which  she  was 
the  unhappy  object.  He  represented  it  as  a  mill-stone  around  the 
Deck  of  his  enterprise.  What  was  the  world  wiihvvt  her — wlial  the 
rewards  of  th<^  world  unless  for  her  f  Tlieir  meetmgs  were  fre<|ucnt 
end  distressing.  She  loved  from  pity,  and  he  from  the  unehastonod 
longings  of  his  nature,  for  the  only  thing  which,  in  the* voyage  of 
life,  htd  ever  bestowed  upon  hitn  the  rich  oflering  of  a  pure  and 
holy  affection.  Madness  was  in  his  idolatry,  and  hers  was  subdued 
iuto  the  absorbing  hope  to  induce  him  to  maintain  the  integrity  of 
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his  clmriioter,  and  to  awoko  from  his  sleep  of  {ndifTcr^Dce  to  tbo  re- 
wards of  resolute  exertion  in  die  gAino  of  liie.  0)i !  the  lure  of 
woman — it  is  a  "lovely  and  a  fearful  thing."^  Tlieir  airecti«.iD  w« 
indulged,  because  it  was  delightful  to  )iidulti:e  it  Tlie  gu<<hirig  and 
melting  tcnderaess  of  it  waa  not  tinged  with  any  hopo.  oo  his  piirt, 
of  ail)'  more  intimate  relation  than  then  subsisted.  There  was  aa 
etenial  gulf  between  Uteni,  and  her  high  and  holy  nature  iTnpelled 
her  at  (Hu-e  to  the  full  and  renoluto  determinatJon  to  maintain  the  im- 
te^rity  of  her  ntarita)  vows  and  atrict  fidelity  to  all  iho  duties  of  bi 
suiLioii. 

The  ci^ntinunnce  of  Carroll  in  the  Tillage  was  longer  tliAO  he  had 
c]ftSA  in  n^usio  to  tea<^h;  he  was  Rpcll-buund  by  the  faadnntion  of  ' 
love  fur  Kllt'n^  notwithstanding  his  re[>eated  promii^es,  and  in  ber 
peated  solicitations  to  remove  elsewhere,  and  elevate  himself  \n 
practice  uf  the  law.  Ellen  did  not  duubt  but  that  he^  wuuld  imiob 
distinguish  himself,  if  he  could  be  induced  to  make  the  ittf-L-wiry 
exertion.     Ala*!  he  was  mil  even  the  man  ha  was  wh«n  t 

knew  him.     His  hard  t^truggle  witli  the  world  had  bad  a  ;  J 

erteet  ufM>n  the  inherent  weaknesses  of  his  oharaeter.  IK*  tmd  bo» 
come  riLdicuUy  Insincere.  He  hii<l  become  a  whining  syeitjihant  and 
lime-scrver.  He  had  grown  to  be  intensely  selfiah,  St>ured  with 
the  world  by  his  own  want  of  sncoet^  in  it^  growing  out  of  the  JD- 
stability  and  want  of  firnineas  whieh  he  ooiitinually  displayed,  he 
had  dt-g(*nenited  into  a  servile  flattcmr  of  all,  from  whom  he  eould 
eiipect  Mivthing,  and  was  a  mere  hungor-on  in  the  world.  He 
without  object  in  life,  and,  like  a  waif  at  sea,  carried  whithcrsoevi 
the  current  of  circumstaneca  iniglit  drift  hini, 

Elien  knew  none  of  this;  she  was  a  martyr  to  her  fiincy.     H 
integrity  of  li<jart  never  surtercd  or  wa^  shaken,  and  tlie  only  item 
defect  in  it  was  her  love  for  him,  which  survived  time,  und  gre' 
under  the  weight  of  adverse  circumstances  in  the  full  purity  of 
hopeless  a0c-oii on.     She  strove  against  it;  the  eflbrt  cost  ber  a 
of  silent  tears.     She  prayed  against  it,  but  the  heavens  were  hrn'*^ 
her  entreaties.     She  sutlered  in  spirits  and  she  suffered  i. 

Her  loss  of  spirits  and  her  loss  ftf  health  could  not  long  •  14  j 

worldly  eye  of  the  Colonel.     Witti  him  "once  to  bo  in  doubt 
not  "once  to  be  resolved."     The  lidelity  of  a  dome«lie,  who  was 
the  soerel  of  their  correspondence,  gave  way  at  ihe  stem   deniuni 
of  the  Coitiiiel;  and  by  bur  information  he  was  frequently  f 
their  meetings,  wheu  they  were  not  aw»re  of  it,  and  rcu-l 
tors.     The  more  he  saw  of  the  affiiir.  the  more  lie  Iwcame  1  - 

of  the  purity  of  the  character  of  his  wif«,  and  the  harnn  f  j 

the  relation,  apart  from  the  galling  conviction  t*^  him  of  ui.  .-*i*t-| 
OTioo,  «pon  her  part,  of  a  deep  and  pure  atfection.  Two  of  the  lett«i* 
were  in  his  poasession,  and  among  his  papers  at  his  death.    *i'\iey 
were  as  (olluwa : — 

'» My  dear  E.,  I  have  rnotle  up  my  mind  to  gn.  and  have  a^  frrqatody 
ihandnocd  it.     Where  shall  1  ^.  where   can   I  g(»?     The  *mly  chinn 
which  the  world  ba*  far  me  is  here.     My  f<">al  refuses  to  obey  ib-*  'i*" 
lata*  of  prudence*     How  can  I  go,  when  ftpell-hound  by  a  lia,  whuii  :!»<: 
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Qod  of  nature  has  himself  placed  within  my  bosom,  and  which  I  know 
has  DO  unholy  taint  in  it,  and  which  is  as  pare  as  the  love  which  the  holy 
of  the  earth  entertain  for  the  object  of  all  human  worship.  Does  the 
philosophy  of  the  world  condemn  an  afifection  like  ours,  springing  un- 
controllable from  the  depths  of  pure  hearts ;  let  us  turn  to  a  higher  source 
for  oar  consolation  and  reward. 

*  To  the  pan  in  hemi^  all  thingi  tre  pare.' 

"  If  it  were  wrong,  God  would  have  heard  your  prayer,  and  given  me 
relief.  It  cannot  be  wrong  when  we  purpose  nothing,  when  we  desire 
nothing.  My  aSection  for  you  is  the  uving  element  of  my  nature.  It 
is  the  food  of  my  life,  and  the  breath  of  my  soul.  I  cannot  live  without  it. 
It  has  become  part  and  parcel  of  my  nature,  and  that  nature  must  be  dis- 
«drad  into  its  original  elements,  before  the  impress  of  this  feeling  shall  ever 
1mv«  it.  I  cannot  live  without  it,  and  for  it  I  am  willing  to  die.  What 
charm  has  the  world  for  me  ?  What  is  its  wealth  but  a  demon  in  disguise, 
whose  vocation  it  is  to  chill  and  petrify  the  higher  emotions  of  exalted 
natures  ?  What  is  fame  to  me,  alone  in  the  world,  but  a  cheating  sound  7 
We  are  not  without  elevated  examples  in  history.  Poetry  has  enshrined 
dioee  examples,  and  they  have  travelled  down  the  stream  of  time  for  our 
e<mifoft  and  consolation.  But  yet  how  vain  are  all  words !  If  my  stay- 
ing distresses  you,  I  ought  not  to  stay.  I  have  no  right  to  inflict  upon 
you  any  of  the  bitterness  of  my  own  wrung  nature,  i  have  no  right  to 
give  indulgence  to  the  honest  emotions  of  my  heart,  if  it  brings  distress  to 
yon.  If  It  kill  me,  yet  will  I  go.  Here  I  utter  the  word — that  word 
which  the  poet  truly  says  '  makes  ns  linger,*  the  word  that  is  the  death- 
knell  to  all  the  treasurea  hopes  of  my  heart — farewell.  But  oh  !  cannot  I 
see  yon  once  more  ?  Yours,  C* 

How  true  it  is,  that  man  may  "  smile  and  smile,  and  be  a  villain  !** 
The  following  was  the  reply  : — 

"My  dear  C. — We  must  part.  There  is  no  alternative  left  us  but  duty. 
Duty  I  owe  to  one  who  is  now  i^orant  of  oar  attachment,  and  upon 
whose  ignorance  depends  my  happiness.  I  cannot  doubt  the  truth  and 
parity  of  his  affection,  and  am  unwilling  to  subject  him  to  such  tests  as 
would  inevitably  be  the  consequence  of  your  remaining  longer  here.  He 
may  know  it,  and  his  knowledge  would  be  the  signal  of  oar  mutual  de- 
atractton.  Let  me  entreat  you  to  this  step,  with  ail  the  earnestness  and 
persuasion  to  which  1  have  a  right  to  appeal. 

"  If  there  indeed  be,  upon  your  part,  a  tithe  of  the  purity  of  affection 
and  self-sacrificing  spirit  which  I  feel  within  me,  I  do  not  permit  myself 
to  conceive  it  to  be  a  hard  task  to  submit  to  duty  ;  and  I  hope  I  may  be 
enabled  to  induce  you  to  sammon  a  like  elevated  sentiment,  which  I  am 
rare  cannot  be  a  stranger  to  your  bosom.  My  happiness  and  peace  of 
mind  demand  yoar  departure.  How  often  have  you  promised  me,  at  the 
eloquence  of  roy  tears  and  entreaties,  and  with  a  seeming  sincerity,  which 
I  was  but  too  eager  to  credit,  that  you  would  not  prolong  your  stay.  Why 
are  you  so  desponding?  Will  not  I  rejoice  if  you  succeed  in  Hfe ?  jfa 
that  not  worth  your  ambition  ?  If  you  can  ^ve  me  real  joy,  the  only 
jay  which  you  now  have  it  in  your  power  to  impart  to  me,  will  you  not, 
my  dear  C.,  stifle  the  voice  of  a  vain  hope,  make  me  happy  in  the  only 
way  in  your  power,  by  continuing  the  honorable  profession  of  the  law,  and 
rise  to  distinction.  On  !  how  my  heart  would  rejoice  to  see  you  a  shin- 
ing character  in  the  honorable  walks  of  life !  You  have  talents — call  am- 
UBoQ  to  your  aid.     You  say  life  has  no  charm  for  you,  unless  I  mingle 
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vvith  it.  X*n  not  ileceive  yourself;  yon  cannot  rise  to  distinction  withtnit 
;;!\ini»  iriT.'  u'lmixed  tleliirh't-  Yon  cannot  evince  the  high  and  elevated 
.'iiMUfiirs  of  ypurcharaprer,  wiThont  imparting  an  ecstasy  to  me  which  no 
Jati^im^i;  can  point.  Why  throw  away  in  vain  and  tetoporary  purtioita 
au  iiuiiicy  which  wa-t  ile^it^iicd  for  higher  things  ?  No,  my  dear  C.,  from 
thi.-  Jt'ttutti  Jt'  tuy  hcurt,  and  with  all  the  i^inccrity  of  which  it  ia  mistress, 
'.vt  nil-  ji.-«tx'b  v>i'.L  to  gu  to  $oinc  {Kipuhms  city,  nerve  yourself  to  honor- 
itblf  .-v'Tci-'r..  a:!il  riao  in  the  world,  as  I  know  yon  cao,  as  a  marked  and 
huiuijuijLC  :iKi:i.  uiid  nightly  as  I  lay  my  head  upon  my  pillow,  will  utter 
u  ;irjyi.T  to  ht-avon.  that  you  may  UTe  strength  tosuppcot  and  sustain  yoo. 
Mv  pruver  id,  go — and  al  otie^ 

Fwtwell.  E." 

Thi^  correspondence,  and  the  conversations  which  he  had  heard, 
(Hiti:<ltod  him  that  his  wifu  was  the  innocent  victim  of  her  own  zniiik^. 
icuidi'd  iiniigination;  th;it  her  fiuicy  had  painted  a  very  defective 
eharac'tor,  in  its  rainbow  tints  ;  one  who  was  giflcd  with  the  singular 
eloquence  and  fa^ination  uf  words,  which  not  unfrequently  maffc 
tho  erring  and  forsaken  sons  of  genius.  That  her  high  devotion  wti***" 
tho  Ut'lusive  outshootof  an  <!xc.ited  fancy,  did  not  make  the  discoveiT 
Ifss  desolating  to  ihl.  Toadriver.  If  a  stroke  of  thunder  on  a  cloud- 
less dav' — a  thmiliar,  hut  forcible  image — had  hurst  suddenly  up<Ml 
him,  he  could  not  have  beon  more  astounded.  I'ho  foundation  upon 
which  his  hiart  reposed  had  b(^pn  violently,  and  without  any  pre- 
monitory warninj^,  removed,  and  he  stood  a  wretched  and  ruined 
num,  without  tl»e  iiofio  of  revenge,  or  the  possibility  of  relief.  It  was 
one  of  tho.se  seatlung  strokes  of  Providence  which  arc  sometimes 
iiiselosetl  in  tliis  strange  world,  that  makes,  of  the  object  of  it,  a 
spoetaele  of  living  wonder  to  himself.  A  black,  and  bitter,  and  re- 
pulsive future,  uurelieved  by  any  star  of  hope  in  tho  hemisphere  in 
which  it  lowei-ed,  was  l>etorchim.  The  consciousness  of  present  de- 
spair was  his  conipatiion.  A  man  of  indomitable  courage — here  it 
could  atloid  no  i-i'jief.  A  man  of  great  sclf-rclianci.'! — here  there  was 
no  eonsolatiuu  in  it.  A  man  of  ambition,  it  was  a  vain  hope  here. 
A  num  of  pride,  il  added  to  the  bitterness  of  tho  sting.  What  could 
hijfh  element'*  of  cliaia'-ter  ilo  in  this  withering  catastrojihe?  What 
CA>uld  resentment  d<»  ?  It  would  liavc  been  as  sensible  Ui  have  been 
enraged  because  his  heart  palpitated  irregularly — just  as  sensible  to 
have  been  enraged  becau-se  Ins  pulsation  was  hurried.  What  could 
reiiiuve  lhelaf:il  knowledge,  which,  like  iron,  had  entered  into  his  soul, 
und  there  rankled  ?  lie  had  shed  blood — it  had  left  no  shudder  be- 
hind. If  be  should  shed  blood  and  brave  those  <^nmpunetluus  visitr 
iie^!^  wf  eon-cienee,  which  will  eonie  in  such  a  ease  as  unbidden  com- 
t.ariU.ns,  ii  wi.nld  put  the  seal  of  dcatii  upon  the  deluded  fancy 
^.i'  bis  wile,  lli^j  only  hope  was  that  his  wife  would  yet  see  as 
'jther>  -iw — would  awake  from  her  dream.  lie  determined,  how- 
evv,  (->  !.i  liiT  know  that  he  was  not  ignorant,  and  like  the  wayward 
V- :-.  t  .I.  U'ok  the  Ibllowing  plan  : — Having  in  his  band  a  ten  penny 
-..i  v/  » !i  be  was  In  the  habit  of  using  upon  his  new  plaee,  he  ap- 
•  :^'...;iv.l  li.r  \\h«n  she  was  alone,  and  thus  addressed  her: — "  J£llcn, 
1  *'u  S.I.-.  >j[icd  of  ouo  thing.     I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  an  act  that 
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ongbt  not  to  coat  me  a  moment's  regret.     There  is  a  man  in  town 
whom  [  do  not  doubt  to  be  an  uiimitlg.'ited  villftin.     Grout  parted 
fttion  !     This  shall  bo  the  instrument  of  my  vpngeancc,"  j^howing  it 
her,  white  h\*i  voice  and   manner  indicated   tho  iiioRt  iiitc-nst;  ex- 
fcitcmont,  which  he  in  vain  endoavorod  to  conceal  under  nii  n^un)(<d 
j-colmncss  of  ext^?rior,  "this  I  mean  to  drive  into  his  brain,  inch  by 
Dob.     I  shall  taku  occasion  so  t^  do  it,  as  that  1  can  sc-e,  us  it  shall 
iowly  penetrate  to  the  seat  of  life,  the  images  of  guilt  and  despair, 
F*8  ihey   shall  disclose  themaoWes  upon  bis  dying  fuoo.      lie  has 
fTrrongod  mo,  and  this  shall  be  my  levengu."     lie  leaned  over  and 
[kisHed  tho  loathed  n&me  into  her  ears.     She  uttered  no  word,  an<l  sho 
Qade  no  ery.     She  cast  a  startled  and  hurried  ^lauee  upon  his  face. 
It  was  enough — without  a  shudder  or  a  groan  she  fell  iu  speechless 
BtupctiKlioii  at  his  feet.     And  there  he  let  h^r  He,     Quick  um  ihuu^ht^' 
r«n4  witli  t!ie  remcml>rance  of  his  datighlor'at  his  heart,  he  tlepped  to 
3oor,  closed  it.  and  turned  ihe  loclt,  and  let  the  eurtaiim  fall  at  tha  ^ 
9owti.     He  diliborutely  took  a  chair,  druw  it  ne^ir  her  person  in 
nate  pruetrution,  and  sat  down  near  her  side.     Htire  he  re- 
ft moment,  and  a  heavy  sigh,  a-s   though  his  strung  nnhird 
ad  rei^ apart,  burst  from  hirn,     lie  then  slowly  utt«ri;d,  "poor 
fool,  poor  fool."     And  the  fullness  of  his  desohuion  came  vividly 
over  him,  scorching  and  searing  for  the  time  all  human  ties  abd  all 
,  huuian  emotion. 

At*  the  Colonel  was  a  singular  man,  the  reader  must  not  he  »ur- 
^prised  if  the  soliloipiy  which  we  arc  about  to  give  over  the  person 
^Of  his  inanimate  wife,  should  partake  of  this  trait  of  his  clmmcter. 
I  We  must  premise  that  the  Colonel,  being  a  niilllarv  i>en»ona<:e,  had 
^-vonie  Bin<;ular  antipathies,     lie  detested  a  red-heatl  and  u  music* 
1  snafltor.     He  began,  "  Great  parted  creation  ! — a  victim  tu  a  red-head 
[»nd  a  muBio-teaeher!     My  Ci.xl,  was  the  like  ever  known?     The 
flltery  U.t  me  is,  that  sho  should  love  that  whining  wretch  !  such  a 
fMjrfidious,  smooth,  disi^iombling,  hypocritityil  villain — one  who 
ild  violate  the  sanctity  of  the  hospitable  hearth,  to  whit-h  he  waa  , 
llnviled  as  a  reputud  man  of  honor,  and  there  to  whisper  the  poisoa" 
'  ^a  guilty  admiration  into  tho  guileless  eiirs  of  ihis  poor  fool,  con-'^ 
ed  by  tho  ties  of  the  altar!     Meeting  me  in  the  accuHtumed* 
ilka  of  life,  with  the  smile  and  the  ready  Me,  and   carrying  on  hisii 
game  of  deceit  to  my  undoing!     *  Peril  of  devils,'  we  ^hull  Ijc  yetr^ 
t  equal.     C«.mld  the  curse  of  ruined  happiness  and  peace  here,  expedite 
Lthe  blow  which  Heaven  is  sure  to  send  upon  the  head  of  one  so  void 
*i>C  honor,  his  heart  would  at  once  fester  in  despair  and    remorse. 
How  pleasantly  did  this  villain,  in  Uio  early  stage  of  the  wooing  of 
the  wife  of  another,  and  the  mother  of  my  sweet  Ellen,  who  ha^ijiist 
boddcfl  into  womanhood,  si:en»  to  sail  along  with  the  evident   ab- 
nce  "fall  manliness,  all  trace  of  honorable  feeling — any  discover*. 
Ililegerin  of  virtue.     *'  Do  the  pages  of  history."  and  here  the  ('olo-  ' 
'^ Bel's  mind  took  one  of  its  singular  turns,  "or  the  realms  of  poetry, 
iJiflclose  a  ca*e  of  such  success  in  a  red-head,  and  a  musle-tcucherf 
And  then  tho  dark  inf.iuiy  of  tho  remorseless  wrctth,  to  svek  to 
proslilato  tlic  pure  word  of  God  to  the  purpose  of  the  villain,  by  the 
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coDsti-uction  put  upon  the  words,  that  '  to  the  pure,  all  things  wen 
pure,'  and  which  he  too  well  knew  to  be  falser  than  hell."  Hero 
his  wife  began  to  show  signs  of  returning  animation.  "  This  wretch," 
continued  the  Colonel,  "  this  red-headed  wretch,  this  music-teacher, 
who  was  false  to  all  domestic  honor,  who  could  creep  from  lownets 
itself  into  the  confidence  of  the  elevated,  and  who  dared  to  j^ead 
temptation,  as  though  that  did  not  heighten  the  blackness !"  Here 
his  wife  was  fully  revived — reason  assumed  her  tiirone.  The  Co1<h 
nel  sat  motionless.  She  rose,  she  threw  herself  wildly  upon  his 
breast — she  clung  to  him  madly — she  seized  and  held  him  in  the 
spasm  of  despair  and  alarm  ;  and  then,  "  Oh,  my  husband,  my 
husband !"  and  in  an  agony  of  remorse,  besought,  not  so  much  hu 
forgiveness,  as  his  belief  of  her  purity.  "  Look  in  my  fiice,  aean^ 
my  heart,  I  am  true" — and  thus  she  ran  on  in  that  touching  eloquenoo 
which  a  woman  can  only  use  in  such  circumstances.  During  iJl  this 
passionate  outlay  of  womanly  grief  and  eloquence,  the  countenaiMA 
of  the  Colonel  indicated  mute  despair.  Finally  his  own  deep  loTtt 
for  his  wife,  the  peculiarity  of  her  situation,  his  certain  knowl^ge  a|^; 
the  purity  of  her  character,  and  the  weight  of  accumulated  somnn. 
he  had  met  with  in  the  world,  and  now  this  unmeasured  angitfsh,  quite 
unmanned  him,  and  the  eccentric  and  stem  Colonel  Teadriver  d» 
solved  into  a  flood  of  tears,  the  first  time  for  thirty  years,  and  in  this 
flow  of  bitter  grief  found  comparative  relief.  But  nothing  oould 
ever  cure  the  desolation  that  was  at  his  heart.  When  this  truly  di^ 
tressing  scene  was  over,  the  Colonel  walked  up  into  town  with  no 
very  benignant  purposes.  But  the  bird  had  flown ;  Mr.  Musie 
Teaclier  had  taken  the  hiat.  He  was  gone,  and  no  one  knew  whitiber. 
The  Colonel  did  not  pursue  him.  In  process  of  time,  the  Colonel 
regained  a  portion  of  domestic  happiness :  his  wife  was  so  devoted, 
so  uncomplaining,  so  submissive,  so  watchful  of  his  comfort,  and  so 
solicitous  for  his  happiness.  But  he  had  received  a  blow  from  which 
his  nature  never  recovered ;  and  as  his  gayety  lefl  him,  his  fondness 
for  quaint  sayings  also  departed,  until  he  became  a  man  of  the  com- 
mon mould.  The  tenpenny  nail  he  ever  kept  with  him,  and  was  in 
his  pocket  when  he  was  killed.  Whenever  he  wished  to  suppress 
any  occasional  exuberance  of  animal  spirits,  or  any  improper  wish 
of  his  wife,  he  would  slightly,  and  in  a  casual  manner,  exnibit,  or 
motion  to  it.  It  never  failed  to  have  its  effect.  Oh !  oflen,  often 
have  the  silent  tears  of  joy  coursed  each  other  down  the  cheeks  of 
his  wife,  to  know  as  she  did  that  this  small  token  of  her  error  gave 
the  Colonel  some  chance  of  repaying  the  wrong  she  bad  done  him ; 
and  such  was  the  meekness  and  gentleness  of  her  character,  lod 
such  was  her  desire  that  he  might  derive  all  the  consolation  it  was 
calculated  to  administer,  that  she  never  failed  to  evince  the  neces- 
sary compliance  and  submission  of  character  which  it  seemed  to  de- 
mand — glad,  unspeakably  glad,  to  render  even  this  much,  by  way 
of  retribution,  for  her  thoughtless  and  unconscious  error  ;  and  it  tiiua 
proved  a  memento  of  her  husband's  forgiveness,  and  the  test  of  her 
submission. 

The  Colonel  saw  notliing  more  of  Carroll  for  several  years,  until 
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he  saw  him  in  Ike  hands  of  his  committees.  At  the  moment  of  the 
reeognition,  the  Colonel  turned  and  walked  away,  and  muttered  to 
himself,  "  My  lark,  I  will  let  you  pass  through  the  sieve  of  my  com- 
mittees, as  ray  friend  the  one-eyed  lawyer  facetiously  remarked." 
With  that  story  the  reader  is  acquainted.  The  history  of  the  Colo- 
nel's daughter  may  next  amuse  the  reader. 

IsBKnix. 


ABT.  V.-THK  STATE  OF  MISSISSIPPI. 

WAH    CF   THB     NATCHEZ CIIICKABAW   WARS DBFKAT     OF   BIBNVILLB 

KARLY  HISTORY.* 

Ill  the  first  number  of  this  compendious  history,  we  reached  the 
Deriod  when  Loubois,  having  driven  the  Natchez  tribe  from  the  eastern 
Shores  of  the  Misai^ippi  River,  and  having  also  erected  and  garrisoned 
IrtBew  fort  at  Natchez,  returned  to  New-Orleans  with  the  rescued 
oiptiyea,  to  make  fresh  preparations  for  the  pursuit  and  extermina- 
tron  of  the  fugitive  sav^es.  The  further  prosecution  of  the  war  was 
delayed  till  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  from  France.  In  the  meui- 
time  the  French  succeeded  in  forming  alliances  with  several  power- 
ful tribes  of  Indians  inhabiting  the  south,  as  well  as  the  Illinois  and 
Wabash  regions. 

Hke  Natchez,  expecting  an  invasion,  fortified  themselves,  with  great 
skill,  at  a  point  on  Black  River,  below  the  confluence  of  the  Ouachita 
and  Little  rivers,  near  the  spot  where  the  town  of  Trinity  now 
stands. 

M.  Perrier,  by  whom  the  war  was  to  be  conducted,  having  organ- 
ized all  the  effective  force  of  the  colony,  which,  (inclusive  of  a  rein- 
forcement of  180  soldiers  from  France,)  did  not  exceed  one  thousand 
men — commenced  his  campaign.  Leaving  about  200  men  to  defend 
the  colony  at  home,  he  embarked  at  New-Orleans,  and  ascended  to 
Black  River,  with  an  army  numbering  little  over  700  men.  On  the 
20th  of  January  he  came  in  sight  of  the  stronghold  of  the  enemy, 
where  the  "  Suns"  had  resolved  on  a  desperate  defence.  On  his  way 
to  the  fort,  the  French  general  had  been  reinforced  by  about  350 
Indian  allies,  who  proved  to  bo  of  invaluable  service  in  the  battle 
which  ensued. 

ITie  besieged  made  valorous  resistance  for  the  space  of  three  days, 
when,  M.  Perrier  having  brought  up  his  artillery,  they  hoisted  a  flag- 
of-truce.  Afler  fruitless  negotiations,  which  consumed  many  hours, 
the  French  commenced,  and  kept  up  a  furious  cannonade  on  the  fort, 
until  a  sudden  tempest  interrupted  their  fire.  The  Natchez  availed 
themselves  of  the  storm  and  darkness,  to  retreat  into  the  neighboring 
'swamps,  but  the  Indian  allies  were  sent  in  pursuit  of  them,  while  the 
French  stormed  the  entrenchments.  The  former  succeeded  in  captu- 
ring 427  of  the   Natchez — and   with   these  prisoners,  the   French 
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general,  having  razed  the  outworks  of  the  fort,  and  dismissed  his 
allies^  returned  hi  triumph  to  New-Orloana.  The  prisoners,  among 
whom  wore  the  "  Great  Sun,"  an  d  other  chiels,  were  soon  afterwards 
sent  to  St.  Domingo,  an-i  sold  as  slaves. 

But  tlirw  formidable  tribe,  though  roiit^^d,  were  not  yet  oonquered. 
One-half  of  their  orifitnal  number  yet  remained  free  and  dis[»ersed  in 
various  quarters.  Two  hundred  of  them,  having  united  near  Nochi- 
tocliea,  then  commanded  by  St.  Denys,  an  uHieer  of  tideiit  and  expt^ 
rienco — resolved  on  attacking  and  extenninating  the  whites  at  this 
post  But  St.  Denys  adopted  tiracly  measures  of  defcncf ,  and  having 
secured  the  aid  of  several  friendly  tribes,  succeeded,  after  a  hard, 
fought  battle,  in  repulsing  them.  Following  up  this  advantage,  he 
pursued  them  to  a  neighboring  fort,  to  which  they  had  retreated,  and 
gallantly  assaulted  them,  killed  02  braves,  and  routed  and  diflnerscd 
the  remainder.  This  was  the  closing  scene  of  the  "  Natchez  W  ar" — 
and  the  scattered  remnant  of  this  once  powerful  and  warlike  tribe  in- 
oorporated  themselves  with  the  ( ^lickasaw,  and  other  tribes  hostile  to  the 
French,  hito  those  tribes  they  infusied  their  own  ferocity  and  hatred, 
as  will  bo  pcrcoived  hereafter,  and  succeeded  in  rekindling  the 
fires  whit^h  the  French  vainly  supposed  had  been  quenched  in  the 
blood  of  the  Natchez.* 

The  colony  of  Louisiana,  though  victoriims,  was  much  enfeebled  by 
the  frequent  dratls  which  the  M'ar  had  created  on  their  wealth  and 
population,  and  rejoiced  in  the  return  of  peace.  The  war  had  di- 
minished their  interoourse  and  trade  with  the  Indian  posts,  and  thus 
withdrawn  one  main  sourte  of  their  prosperity.  But  one  permanent 
benefit  resulted  from  this,  inasmuch  us  it  induced  the  "Western 
Company,"  which  had  hillK-rto  nionopolizetl  tliis  prtjfitable  trade,  to 
surrender  their  cliarter — and  gave  the  KinH  of  France  an  opportunity, 
of  which  lu^  imniediftloly  availed  himself,  of  conferring  on  all  his 
subjects  equal  privileges,  as  to  commerce,  within  the  province  of 
Louisiana. 

Under  the  now  organization  of  the  govemraent,  M.  Pcrrier  wm 
oommami.'int-gcncral.  Loubois,  who  distinguiiihcd  himself  at  Fort 
Rosalie,  was  made  lieutenant  for  Louisiana;  and  D'Artaguelttv,  who 
had  a<^iuired  reputation  in  the  Btat^k  Ulvor  expedition,  was  made 
lieutenant  fur  the  Illinois  country. 

The  population  of  the  whole  t«)lony  now  exoeeiied  5,000  souls,  of 
which  2.000  were  slaves.  The  settlements  were  rapidly  extending 
along  the  fertile  shores  of  the  Mississippi,  Red,  Arkansas,  Ouachila, 
Illinois  nniJ  Wahaah  rivers.  Above  New-Orleans  thecoastt  was  lined 
with  cntt.-igOK,  and  large  plantations  had  been  established  at  Manrhac, 
Baton  litiuge,  Point  Coupee,  and  other  remote  points — and  at  NutcheK, 
uettlementw  had  cxtondeH  along  St.  Catharine's  and  Second  Crec^k. 

Thus  fiitiialcd,  in  1733  the  colony  of  Louisiana  was  ready  for  a 
new  career  of  prosperity — free  from  the  restrictions  of  commeroc,' 
which  had  hitherto  retarded  their  advancement — with  «  civil  govern* 
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mmt  well  organized,  and  religious  instruction  ainpl;y  supplied  by  Uie 
vicar  of  New-Orleans,  wluch  then  bclongud  to  the  diocese  of  Quebec 
But  these  gipams  of  pruriperity  wtiro  eoon  obscured  hy  the  "  tJbick- 
araw  war."  Kiiar  having  road  the  foregoing  P^^i  >t  would  naturally 
he  concluded,  that  the  colonists  would  not  again  engage  in  war,  with* 
out  argent  necessity  ;  but  let  it  bo  remembered,  that  all  wars  be- 
tween European  emigrants  and  the  aborigines  of  America,  iiave  re- 
«uU<'d  from  the  perlidy,  violence  and  oppression  of  tJie  former,  who 
seem  to  have  adopted  the  decision  of  Cyrus,  as  related  by  ZonopboU, 
chat  the  big  boy,  who  had  a  very  small  coat,  hod  a  right  to  compel 
the  little  boy,  who  bad  a  very  large  one,  to  oxduuige  with  him. 

'Hje  Indians  very  naturally  considered  this  regard  to  tlie  mere  '•  fit- 
Bess  of  things,"  as  being  by  no  moans  a  correct  rule  of  justice.  If 
the  numbers  of  the  white  men  in  the  old  world  required  ailditloual 
domain,  the  red  manS  occupation  as  a  huuter  re<juired  extensive 
wilds  remote  from  civilization,  llio  jntcre»ls,  as  well  as  the  luibita, 
of  the  two  race)%  were  tliereftirc  equally  (uitagonisUc  Every  addi- 
tional mile  settled  by  the  white  man,  was  equivalent  to  a  spoUa- 
CiOTi  of  ten  miles  of  tbi?  Indians*  hunting  grounds. 

For  a  long  time  the  Cliickasaw  tribe  had  been  hostile  to  the  FrentJi, 
and,  as  has  been  already  related,  bad  incorporated  with  their  nation 
the  refugees  of  the  Xati'hez  tribe,  which  act  was  itself  a  detiancc  of 
the  French.  They  had  frcqnently,  at  former  periods,  instigated 
small  tribes  to  incursions  upon  the  white  settlements;  and  influenced 
by  English  emissaries,  had  entirely  excluded  French  tr&ders  from 
tfeir  borders.  They  also  committed  frequent  hostilities  ujion  the 
^o^a^eurs  between  Mobile  and  the  Illinois  settlements,  until  the  yeax 
1729.  About  tliis  time,  they  commenced  urging  the  league  and  oon- 
^piracy,  which  eventuated  in  the  Natchez  mussacro.  After  the  d©- 
feat  of  the  Natchez  tribe,  the  rofugcca,  who  joined  the  Chickasaws, 
succeeded  in  persuading  the  latter  to  opon  hostilities  against  the 
French,  and  renewed  the  depredations,  whicli,  for  a  time,  had  been 
suspended,  upon  the  FnMich  coniiiioree.  In  conB«quenoti  of  Uiese 
acts,  tbc  river  trade  was  virtually  suspended,  and  tlie  uoloiitus  kept 
in  continual  alarm. 

Under  these  circumstances,  in  1734,  Bienville  returned  from 
France,  bearing  a  fresh  commission  from  the  King,  as  Governor  and 
Command  an  ^General  of  Louisiana.  ITis  uamu  had  once  been  terri- 
ble to  the  Mivages,  and  he  doubted  not  it  would  now  frighten  them 
into  subjection.  But,  on  demanding  the  surrender  of  the  Nutches 
refugees,  he  received  only  a  bold  refusal,  lie  instantly  determined 
to  (4iasttse  the  insolence  of  the  .savages.  With  this  view,  he  com- 
menced levying  troops  upon  the  upper  and  lower  Mississippi,  and  at 
Mobile,  and  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Choctaws,  who  agreed  to 
meet  him  with  a  hirge  body  of  warriors,  at  Fort  Tombigby,  on  the 
river  of  that  name.  D'Artaguette,  commandant  at  Fort  (liartres, 
was  ordered  to  march  his  whole  disposable  force  to  the  Chickasaw 
OBtion,  across  the  country,  from  Oiickasaw  Bluff,  to  which  point 
he  was  to  descend  the  Mississippi  from  Illinois,  and  to  join 
th»  grand   army   under  Bienville,   who   had   resolved   to    ascend 
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the  Toipbigby  River  to  its  upper  fork,  witb  storos  of  arlill*?^, 
lutd  iheiioe  to  march  to  the  head  >Tatcrs  of  the  Tullnfantchy,  &t  which 
point  ho  expertod  to  find  D'Artagucttc.  llie  10th  of  May,  1736, 
was  llie  day  fixed  for  the  meeting  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  army. 

Bienville  reached  Fort  Toinbigby  on  the  14tb  of  April,  173fi,  and 
was  thi-re  iniinediatoly  joined  by  600  Chuctaw  wurriurs,  auJ  six  days 
afterwards  by  600  mort^ ;  making  1200  auxiliaries. 

Unavoidalde  delays  prevented  liiinville  from  le-aving  Fort  Tom* 
bighy  till  the  4th  day  of  May,  only  six  days  before  that  fixed  for  the 
junction  of  the  grand  uruiy  with  D'Artaguetie's  division.  To  reach 
the  designated  point  of  junction  required  twenty  days— thus  making 
the  arrival  of  one  of  the  diviBioiis  without  the  other  almost  certain, 
and  exposing  each  to  the  danger  of  being  cut  00*  from  tho  other,  and 
destroyed  separately. 

Tliey  at  length  reached  the  point  of  the  river,  alwiil  twenty-aeven 
miles  from  the  nearest  Chickauaw  town,and  debarking^erected  a  »tock> 
ado  for  the  protection  of  the  HcV^  and  of  the  stores  and  artillery, 
lliia  done,  Bienrillo  marched  in  quest  of  the  enemy,  and  on  the 
26th  of  May  encamped  in  view  of  their  strongbold.  llie  nexldav 
tha  Choctftws  attempted  to  surprise  the  enemy,  but  were  rtipul»«d. 
At  noon  the  French  advanced,  and  in  two  desperate  assaults,  were 
repulsed  by  the  deadly  fire  from  the  fort.  The  buttle  raged  for 
four  hours,  during  whiu-h  many  of  the  French  w»ro  killed  and  wound* 
cd.  Bien\*iJle,  seeing  tlie  British  flag  waving  over  the  rainpurts,  and 
despairing  of  success  without  artillery,  drew  ofl"  his  forces  in  excel- 
lent order,  leaving  four  ofhcerK  and  thirty-two  men  dead,  and.  sixty 
wounded,  on  the  spot  where  they  fell. 

Next  morning  the  bodies  of  the  French,  killed  and  wounded, 
were  discovered  already  quartered  and  imputed  on  the  stockades  of 
the  fort. 

At  a  league's  distance  from  the  enemy,  Bienville  now  entrenched 
himself,  overwhelmed  with  chagrin,  and  having  received  no  tidings 
respecting  O'Artiiguctte's  division,  ho  resolved  to  ubaudon  hii  enter- 
prise, and  return  to  New-Orleans.  On  the  29th  May,  he  broke  up 
hi%  camp,  and  next  day  rcAched  the  pointy  at  the  head  of  the  Tom- 
bigby,  where  he  had  deposited  his  stores  ;  and  on  the  Hist,  hsvinc 
dismissed  his  Choctaw  warriors,  he  threw  his  cannon  into  tlio  river,* 
and,  floating  down  Uie  river  with  his  army,  reached  Fort  Conde  in 
safety.  About  tlie  laat  of  June  ho  returned  to  Nuw-Urlcaoa,  shorn 
of  his  glory,  and  covered  with  shame. 

Alas  !  were  this  but  all !  But  unliappily  the  brave  D'Artaguette, 
accompanied  by  the  red  warriors  of  the  North,  from  the  shorea  of 
I^^ke  Michigan  and  the  Wabash,  had  descended  the  Mississippi  lo 
the  Chickasaw  bhiflf";  and  traversing  the  country  east,  had  reached  un- 
obsorvetl  the  Chickasaw  country,  and  on  the  evening  before  the  lOih  «'f 
May,  encamped  near  the  place  of  rendezvous.     Here,  in  sight  of  the 

*  Bcvrral  ^(Mtrs  aince,  an  loiiian  U-Rclibfin  wiu  vcriliad  hy  tlie  diaoavn^r,  at  tb«  \rrj 
SUM  of  BioATiUc'B  dvbukatiun  of  the  caniMin  nud  laid,  whtf  b  were  ihrowa  OTCtboknl  ta 
100  unfortusftte  commcnder.  An  uH  man,  uuitcd  M'GiWrry,  bad  rrei4ucottjr  tUted  ihal 
ibw*  siled  witoeMM  a(  aacicot  traditkni  laj  buried  there,  bat  withoul  credroce,  till  le- 
ctdent  Ud  to  their  diacoTeT;^, 
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enemy,  with  Ina  lieutenants,  Vinccnncsi  and  Voiain,  and  tho  Jesuit^ 
Seiut,  he  sought  for  intelligence  rcspiicting  Bienville,  But  on  the 
20th  of  Mjij',  his  Indian  allies,  eager  for  the  fray,  and  itDpatient  of 
restraint,  forced  him  to  lead  thern  on  to  the  attack. 

ThoChlrkasaws  retreated  before  his  well-conducted  assault  from  the 
first  fort  and  town,  to  a  second  titwn,  from  which  they  also  retreated 
to  a  third  town,  in  assaultiiij?  which  D'Arlaguetle  received  two 
wounds  which  disabU^i  him,  and  he  fell.  Dismayed  by  this  iniafi^r- 
tunc,  the  red  men  of  Illinois  precipitately  flid.  Voisin,  though  only 
sixteen  years  old,  conducted  the  retreat,  forcing  his  men  to  carry 
witli  ihein  such  of  the  wounded  as  could  bear  removal.  D' Artagiiotte 
remained  where  he  fell,  weltering  in  his  blood,  and  his  faithful  friend 
Scnat  and  his  lieutenant  Vinccnnes,  voluntarily  remained  to  receive 
the  last  sigh  of  the  wounded,  or  aharo  their  captivity. 

Jj'Arta^uette  and  his  companions  were  treated  kindly  by  the  In- 
dians. Their  wounds  were  dressed,  and  they  were  assiduously 
nursed  by  their  captors,  who  were  influenced  by  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing a  great  ransom  from  Bienville,  who  was  known  to  bo  then  ad- 
▼ancing  to  their  country.  But  the  retreat  of  Bienville  having  de- 
stroyed thin  hope,  the  Cliickasaws  resolved  to  sacriBce  their  hapless 
captive**  to  their  savai^'e  revenge.  They  were  taken  to  a  neighbor- 
ing field,  and  there,  with  the  exception  of  one,  who  was  left  to  re- 
late the  tragedy  to  his  countrymen,  the  prisoners  were  tortured  be- 
fore slow  fires  till  death  ended  their  agonies.  At  this  time,  Bien- 
ville, ignorant  of  D'Artaguette's  unhappy  fate,  and,  doubtless,  chid- 
ing him  for  delay,  was  ingloriously  flying  from  the  strife,  for  which 
he  had  been  so  impatient. 

Not  till  his  arrival  at  New-Orleans  did  Bienville  learn  the  fate  of 
D'Artaguctte  and  his  comrades.  Must  not  his  9u*!picion8  of  D'Ar- 
liguette^s  fidelity,  if  he  entertained  any,  have  been  converted  into 
■etlf-rGproache-i,  for  having,  by  his  own  want  of  energy,  been  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  such  a  deplorable  catastrophe  t 

To  retrieve  his  late  disgrat-e,  Bienville  detorrained  on  an  expedi- 
tion from  the  North,  with  a  grand  army,  by  the  route  which  D'Ar- 
taguctte  had  pursuf^d  against  the  Chickasaws,  which,  on  being  sub- 
mitted to  the  minister,  was  approved.  The  spring  of  1739  was  the 
time  appointed  for  this  invasion,  and  directions  were  given  and  pre- 
p&rntions  made  a<^cordingly.  In  tho  mcAntiinc,  the  Chickasaws  had 
lent  runners  to  their  English  friends,  with  numerous  presents,  con- 
sisting of  the  spoils  of  victory,  to  inform  them  of  their  triumpli,  and 
lolicit  an  alliance  with  them. 

About  the  last  of  May,  1730,  Bienville,  with  his  army  drawn 
from  M'ibileand  the  settlements  rontigutma  t<i  the  lower  Mississippi, 
•mbnrked  in  boats  and  barges  at  New-Orleans,  and  slowly  ascended 
the  Mi?(si«sippi  River  to  the  mouth  of  the  St,  Francis,  at  which  point 
be  wiw  joined  by  La  Bui!>soniere  with  the  Illinois  division.  Bienville's 
whole  army  now  amounted  to  twelve  hundrh'd  whites,  and  nearly 
Iweuty-five  hundred  Indians,  making  thirty-seven  hundred  fighting 
men.  Crossing  the  river,  the  army  erected  a  fort  (called  Assumption) 
u  a  depot     It  was  now  the  middle  of  August,  and  sickness  began 


to  ravage  the  army  fearfully.     Winter  came»  and  diseaee  dSn^ 

peared  only  to  make  room  for  fatniuc.  Tlie  invo^iuu,  Uiercfore,  "wm 
delayed  tiU  the  arrival  of  HUjij^lies  from  New-Orlfans.  Tbiis  tbr 
march  was  delayed  till  March,  1T40,  wht'ii  not  more  than  two  huiv 
dred  effective  men  could  be  mustered  into  line  besides  the  hidiaiis. 
With  these  M.  Celeron  was  sent  against  the  enemy,  vith  uistra(>- 
tions  to  treat  for  peace.  The  Chickasaws,  supposing  them  to  he  th* 
whole  French  army,  upon  their  approach  sued  for  peace,  and  M. 
Celeron  immediately  entered  into  a  treaty  of  amity  and  peace  with 
them.  A  deputation  of  Chickasaw  chiefs  and  vrurriors  aecompanied 
him  to  "  Assumption,"  where  Bienville  ratified  the  treaty  which  M. 
Celeron  had  stipulated.  The  fort  was  dismantled — the  French  army 
re-crossL-d the  river;  and  Bi<.'nvillu,havliigtherediscluirged  his  northern 
allies,  again  flouted  iiigloriously  back  to  New-fJrleiuis,  sunk  lowir 
than  before  in  military  reputation.  Here  closed  his  career.  He  had 
been  an  able  eoramauder,  and  had  gained  laurels,  but  age  hod  dis- 
qualified him  for  the  arduous  task  of  tracklug  and  conquering  ia 
tneir  native  forests  tlie  warlike  savages,  who  had,  several  centuric* 
before,  boldly  resisted  tlie  muil-clad  warriors  of  old  Spain  under  the 
chivalrous  I>e  Soto,  and  who  were  now  aided  by  the  wealth  aiid  the 
counsel  of  their  Englii^h  allies. 

In  the  following  spring  Bienville  was  superseded  by  the  Marquitt 
do  V'audrcuil,  who  was  appointed  Governor  and  ComroandaQt-Gene- 
?al  of  Louisiana.     Bienville  had  for  nearly  forty  years  controlled 
affairs  of  the  colony,  but  now  retired  under  a  cloud  of  censure, 
the  disapprobation  of  his  hitherto  confiding  Bovoreign. 

About  this  time  cotton  was  introduced  into  Louisiana,  but 
cultivato<l  in  small  quantities. 

Notwithstanding  the  military  reverses  of  Louisiana,  the  aoilta- 
mcnts  had  extended  along  the  lower  Mississippi,  and  population  ani 
wealth  increased.  The  tropioal  frultis,  aiul  varieties  of  the  potato, 
had  been  introduced — the  last  afTording  sustenance  to  the  colonists, 
and  the  former  supplying  them  with  luxuries,  while  thoy  also 
adorned  their  homes  with  perennial  verdure,  unknown  in  less  genial 
dimes. 

For  ten  years  Louisiana  remained  free  from  Indian  hostilities;  but 
in  1752,  the  English  had  intrf«hiced  vast  quantities  of  British  good* 
and  commodities  of  English  trade  among  tlw  Choctaws  and'  Chiclt- 
asaws,  within  the  territory  claimed  by  France,  and  had  eatablished 
trading  posts,  and  protected  them  by  regular  fortificatJons,  built  by 
the  IndianH  under  the  instructions  of  the  British  traders.  These  traders 
omitted  no  opportunity  of  reuderiug  the  Indians  hostile  to  the  French, 
and  ondcflvoring  to  unite  all  the  tribes  against  the  latter.  To  proteel 
the  south  against  the  Chickasaws,  Vaudreuil  determined  to  invade  th» 
heart  of  the  country  with  a  large  force,  amounting  to  aeren  hundred 
regulars  and  militia,  and  a  largo  body  of  (lioctaws,  and  othur  In- 
dian allies,  from  the  Itorders  of  the  Tombigby  and  Alabama  rivers. 
With  this  army,  having  repaired  Fort  Tombigby,  the  Governor  pro- 
oeodod  by  the  same  route  which  Bivnville  had  pursued  inht&fuat 
«zpeditIon,  in  1TS6,  into  the  Chickasaw  country. 
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lUving  no  artillery,  and  not  being  abl«  to  draw  the  divkasaws  out 
of  ihcir  tortificatJunu,  Vaudreuii  contented  hiiiiself  with  ravaging 
their  fields,  and  burning  their  com  and  deserted  villages.  Tliis  dune, 
he  ostublished  a  strong  garrison  at  Fort  Toinbigby,  and  returned  to 
New-Orleans.  About  this  period  the  population  of  the  French 
colony  received  a  fresh  aooession  in  a  large  number  of  poor,  but  vir- 
tuous girls,  transported  from  France  at  the  royal  expense,  and  en- 
dowed by  royal  i)ounty  with  n  small  tract  of  land — a  cow  and  calf — 
a  cock  and  Hve  hens — a  gun  and  ammunition — an  axe  and  hoQ,  and  a 
supply  of  garden  seeds.  Each  of  these  girls,  with  her  dower,  was 
given  by  N'audreuil  in  niarriuge  to  some  one  of  the  Koldiers,  who 
had  received  on  honorable  disclmrgii.  Tliia  iuiportaiiou  cuntlnued 
aiinuAlty  till  the  year  1701 ;  and  from  this  source  have  sprung  many 
worthy  families  in  Louisiana,  and,  doubtless,  in  Missisi^ippi  too.* 

In  1755,  the  war  between  France  and  Etiglaud  bad  reduced  tht. 
French  king  to  the  necessity  of  fomiing  a  treaty,  by  which  the  latter 
ceded  to  England  all  tbiit  portion  of  LuuiHiana  lyinc  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  except  the  is)»ud  of  New-Orleans.  In  1763,  Franoe, 
by  a  secret  treaty,  ceded  to  Spain  all  that  portion  of  Louisiana  lying 
west  of  the  MiBsisai|»f>i  River,  and  the  island  of  Now-Orleiuis,  lying 
east  of  that  river,  south  of  bayou  Mimchac,  and  the  port  and  river 
Mobile.  The  established  boundary  between  Great  Britain's  and 
Frauce's  possessions  acquired  by  Spain,  was  tJic  middle  line  of  the 
Misalsuippi  Uiver  down  to  the  Mancliac  ;  thence  along  said  bayou  and 
Amite  River  to  Luke  Maurepas ;  thence  through  Maurepas,  Pont- 
chartraiu  and  Borgue,  to  the  sea. 

In  the  meantime  Spain  had  ceded  to  England  all  Florida,  then 
embracing  all  the  coast  east  of  Perdido  River,  and  bay,  to  the  St. 
Mary's  River,  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

In  17«j3,  Florida  was  dividi^d,  by  the  English  king's  decree,  into 
East  and  West  Florida.  By  this  decree.  West  Florida  embraced  th« 
country  east  of  LJio  Mississippi  River,  and  north  of  bayou  Iberville  up 
/oM«  31jr/ parallel  of  norlli  latitude,  and  eastwardly  to  the  Qiatta- 
hoochy  River. 

But  in  1732,  In  order  to  obtain  a  footing  westward  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  north  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  George  II.  hud  planned  a 
colony,  under  Gen.  .Tames  Oglethorpe,  to  be  called  the  Proviuoe  of 
Georgia — to  embrace  the  unoccupied  country  south  and  west  of  the 
Atlantic,  to  the  Mississippi  River.  In  1733,  an  English  colony  was 
planted  at  Savannali,  with  the  view  of  carrying  out  this  design.  This 
was  the  origin  of  the  present  State  of  Geoi^ia. 

As  by  the  decree  of  the  king,  the  31  st  degree  of  north  latitude 
had  been  estAblished  as  the  boundary  of  West  Florida,  of  course  all 
of  the  country  north  of  that  line  and  cast  of  the  Mississippi,  would, 
under  Oglethorpe's  charter,  belong  to  the  colony  of  Georgia. 

It  is  stated  by  Monettc,  that  the  Court  of  St.  James,  having  learned 

•  A  rimlltf  hnpcnsikn)  wm  mtde  mm  Virginia,  while  »  eolooy,  tud  the  ^rl»  w«re  sold 
■I  •nctioo  for  lobaeco  which  «e«nu  at  iliat  earljr  period  to  hve  been  cPiiBKleRKl  a  «DiD 
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llialby  fixing  the  Slst  degree  of  north  latitude  as  the  hcmndary  of 
Floiida.  they  had  left  out  important  »eitl«tneiits  on  the  east  side  of 
the  MiastMsippi  River,  and  north  of  that  lino,  issued  a  second  decree, 
oxtending  the  northern  boundary  of  West  Florida  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Yazoo  River,  But  it  appears  from  better  authority,* 
that  there  waa  only  a  coramission  issued,  authorizing  the  Governor 
of  West  Florida  to  make  this  extension,  without  any  evidence  that 
it  waA  ever  done  by  any  formal  declaration. 

As  long  as  both  Florida  and  G«oigia  belonged  to  Great  Britain, 
this  uncertainty  of  boundary  could  not  be  of  any  pmctiral  importance, 
or  give  rise  to  any  conflict  of  jurisdiction;  but  aittir  the  revolt  of  the 
American  colonies,  including  Georgia,  the  actual  boundary  of  West 
Florida  on  the  north  became  of  great  importaoce  to  individuals,  who 
had  received  grants  of  land  north  of  the  Slst  degree,  from  the  Gover- 
nor of  West  Florida,  who  had  no  right  to  make  such  grants  beyond 
the  limits  of  West  Florida,  By  the  articles  ofce-ssion  6*om  Geor^ 
to  the  United  States,  and  by  the  action  of  a  Board  of  Commissiouera 
established  by  Con^'ess,  many  of  these  grants  have  been  saved,  or 
confirmed  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  many  have  been  iost  for  want  of 
such  confirmation  by  the  government  of  the  United  Slates,  and  for 
other  reasons.f 

'VU'iB  uncertainty  of  boundary  also  led,  at  a  future  period,  to  mis- 
understandings between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  as  will  behere- 
aftur  explained  in  this  narrative. 
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AKT.  VL— FESTU8.* 

'*  Hiere  »r«  more  thin(;fi  in  Iioaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Thou  arc  drr-unt  uf  in  Ih}'  [ihiloiujihy." 


p 

^^f  Tuif;  is  the  title  of  one  of  the  longest  and  most  extraordinary  poems 
^^  of  the  ago.  It  is  the  outpourings  of  the  genius  of  a  young  E!ngliah 
L  barrister,  who,  it  may  be  safely  predicted,  will,  before  long,  be  exa]t«d 

^K  to  the  di<nnty  of  the  wool-sack,  if  his  legal  are  at  all  equal  to  ~ 
^^P  poetic  abilities.  IIo  docs  not  inform  us  why  ho  boa  adopted  L 
Biblical  name  of  Festus^  but  if  we  are  at  liberty  to  hazard  a  conj« 
turo,  wo  think  it  not  improbable  thit  he  may  have  wished  to  inv« 
his  work  with  additional  glory,  by  as:ju[ning  the  name  of  that  Homl 
Governor  of  Judea,  who  told  Paul  that  "much  k'sming  had  maj 
him  mad."  As  one  whoso  iuspimtion  was  but  little  less  than  divine 
has  said,  tlial  the  lover,  the  lunatic,  and  the^o^t,  are,  of  imagination, 
all  compact,  we  might  with  some  propriety  include  our  author  in 
that  category,  and  placti  liim  at  least  one  degree  below  the  inspired 

•8«Jl9Wliei|on,  587. 

f  8ce  »  Wlieiioo,  676 ;  IS  Wh*aton,  597  ;  and  13  Smedes  &  UKt«h«lI'«  (UiMWupp*! 
R«poru.  166. 

t  PosluB — n  Poem  hi  Phillip  Jimet  Bul«v,  Barriitor  at  Lew.  Bottoa  :  Banjasuo 
B.  Huawj  h.  Co.    Je«9. 


^TOcfarmVa   tftiose  words  of  truth  nn^  soberness  which 
seem  suoh  madness  and  folly  to  the  wise  men  of  this  world. 

As  we  plaeo  a  hijjh  efltiinnte  upon  this  work,  it  seems  to  us  to  ht* 
llie  duly  of  the  critic  to  write  an  freely  In  rondemntug  its  faults,  as 
in  l&uding  ita  mbrits.  If  u  work  purports  to  toaob  a  new  code  of 
morals,  or  to  inculeato  a  new  system  of  religion,  we  would  feci  oul- 
pal>le  in  ueglecling  to  stTUtiiiize  it,  in  order  to  det*?ct  any  variation 
from  that  sohtime  which  wus  planned  by  Ilim  who  spake  as  never 
man  spake,  and  whoee  Word  contains  all  that  is  ncce:jsary  for  man 
to  know  fox  his  temporal  and  eternal  welfare. 

Ho  8r>ake  inaprred: 
Night  and  day,  thotigbt  came  unhelped,  nndtMUred, 
LiKe  blom]  In  his  henrr.     Thecnurw  nf  rtudy  ho 
Weal  through  wnii  of  iho  loul-rack.     Tho  dognye 
He  took  was  hii;h  :  il  ww  wjae  wretchednesi. 
He  t^fa-ed  perfeciljf. 

Ood  was  with  him.  aod  bade  old  Time,  to  t))i>  jouth, 
Uncleoch  bis  heart,  and  tench  the  book  of  ages. 

Now,  such  expressions  as  these  do  not  come  with  a  good  grace 
fW>m  the  lips  of  a  young  man  whose  fortune  is  ample,  and  whose 
experience  could  not  have  been  of  so  severe  a  diaraoler,  as  to  liavc 
warranted  the  adoption  of  sentiments  which  must  have  been  felt  in 
all  their  intensity  by  hini  alone,  who  suflered  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world,  Even  if  Milton,  nlVer  a  long  life  of  paJtiful  preparation  by 
prayer,  and  patience,  and  temperance,  and  by  the  habitual  contem- 
plation of  heavenly  things,  liad  given  utterance  to  such  hin^^ua^o, 
we  would  have  deemed  him  pre^iumpluous,  if  not  blusphenious.  See 
tile  difference  between  self-complacency  and  that  proud  humility, 
which  was  as  becoming  to  hia  saintly  spirit  as  the  mantle  of  the 
prophet  Elijah  laid  on  by  tho  divine  hands. 

And  cbiedy  thria,  O  Spirit,  that  do«t  prefm- 
Befora  all  tomplps  Ui«  upri^jhl  bt-art  ond  pure, 
lostriict  me,  For  ihnti  kiiowest ;  thoa  fr<»m  ibe  first 
W&st  prenBat,  aud  with  miyhiy  wiugs  Dut^fwead, 
Dove-lik^  ftat'st  brondiog  o'er  ibe  vnst  abvHa. 
And  mad'st  it  pre^aaot.     What  ia  tno  is  cWk, 
Illumine.    What  u  luw,  raise  aud  snpport ; 
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Tbot  to  the  height  of  thia  mat  argunieat, 

1  may  assert  eternal  Pravidaace, 

And  viodicate  the  ways  of  God  to  meo. 


This  comparison  is  not  made  with  a  view  to  disparage — for  we  be- 
lieve that  Byron  would  have  been  proud  to  bo  the  author  of '  bVstua' 
ftt  any^  period  of  hi.s  life,  and  that  even  Kfiltijn  liinisolf  would  not 
have  been  ashamed  of  it  in  his  youth.  It  is  imqucAlionably  a  greater 
pn>duction  than  the  "  L^AllL^ru"  and  tho  "  Penseroso,"  as  uxijuisit© 
as  Ihoy  are;  or  oven  the  "Comus,"  with  its  solemn  grandeur  and  it« 
heavenly  purity.  It  would  be  absurd  to  institute  any  corapariwn 
between  it  and  the  "  Hours  of  Idleness,"  or  the  works  of  any  olher 
modem  writer  who  had  scarcely  attained  his  majority — Pope  and 
Cbattertuo   not  excepted.     The  plan  of  the  poem  is  evidently  mo- 
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delled  after  the  world-renowned  "  Faust"  of  the  Uluatrious  Goethe; 
and  il  would  be  difliuult  to  ducide  which  of  them  deserves  the  highest 
praise.  Dr.  Johnsuii  hits  said,  thai  the  "Paradise  I^^st'  is  Dot  tbti 
greatest  uf  heroic  pofnis,  ouly  *^  becauw  it  is  not  the  first."  If  we 
judge  by  this  standard,  "  the  greatest  German  man,"  as  Cirlyic 
CttlU  him,  is  entitled  to  the  preowdenco  ;  but  if  we  consider  the  dif- 
ference between  their  respective  agca — that  one  is  the  work  of  ma- 
ture years,  and  tlie  other  the  offspring  of  early  manhood,  the  £nj;Iish 
barriHter  may  obtain  a  loftier  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame,  where  butb 
are  secure  of  immortality,  as  long  as  the  world  continue-s  to  appreciaUJ 
the  nm^tnr'piecea  of  that  art  which  has  been  called  divine. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  »t  present  to  enter  into  a  very  profuu&l 
criticism  of  the  worlc.  Had  we  the  capacity  to  do  it  justice,  it  would 
be  too  great  au  cxpondilurc  of  time,  Wc  would  be  trespassing  tof 
much  on  the  patience  of  our  readers  to  do  more  thau  to  detach  a  f«w 
scenes  which  ai'e  but  common  specimens  of  tlie  gcma  that  stud  tho 
entire  work.     In  our  author's  words — 

'Twere  lesi  toil 
To  build  OqIosbub,  than  to  hew  a  bill 
Into  ■  itatue. 


Its  bores ie% 
Ifiiiicb  ihcT  be,  are  charitaMe ones; 
For  tbey  who  reori  not  in  tlio  blost  belief 
That  oil  ■oolstnay  be  ftnvRd,  rfad  u>  do  end. 
We  wore  iiuule  to  be  (uiTt>d. 

Wg  have  heard  of  amiable  we^messes,  but  cannot  consider  a  eAsr- 
itabU  heresy  to  be  worthy  to  be  placed  in  the  same  category.  If  M- 
ligton  is  of  any  importance  at  all,  it  must  be  all-important ;  ooose* 
quently  a  heresy  must  bo  fatal,  and  therefore  nn-chari table.  There 
may  be  a  physician,  and  there  may  be  physic,  but  unless  the  patient 
takes  it,  he  cannot  expect  to  be  cured.  The  spirit  in  which  a  poet 
should  undt^rtake  his  work,  is  truthfully  and  poetically  expressed; 
but  it  is  only  an  amplificatiou  of  IIoraGe^s  precept,  that  poems  should 
not  only  bo  beautiful,  but  sweH : 


'Ti«  not  «Doiigh  to  draw  fornui  fair  aud  lively. 
Their  conduoi  likewitc  inaitbe  Iteautiful: 
A  hearty  hoHueM  mtiit  crown  llie  work 
Am  m  gtild  croM  the  minster  domo,  and  show 
Lilia  ihai  instoneniont  of  divinity. 
That  the  whole  baildiug  doth  belong  to  God. 


So  much  for  the  Proem,  which  may  be  compared  to  Che  portioo 
of  a  magnificent  edifice,  supported  by  fluted  columns  wre-athed  with 
garlands.     The  force  of  imagination  wliiob  la  displayed  throughout 
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the  entirrt  work,  U  truly  mArvallous.  Afi  an  cxampio  of  tht;  crea- 
tive and  ploslic  power  of  genius  lo  give  to  ^'airy  nothing  a  lw*l 
habitation  and  a  name,"  we  will  select  a  mouoUia  scene  bctwcwu 
FusluH  and  LucilVr: — 


Air !  And  ihou,  wind  ! 
Which  art  ths  nnnet-n  Mroilitnde  of  God 
Tbe  Spirit,  Hik  tiKral  tneel  and  mi^lititfst  t\gn, 
Tbe  earth  with  all  her»tcBdh8iue-»iiutJ  iLretigth, 
SuiUuDtii*;  nli,  and  btiiind  nltout  with  chuiun 
Of  mnuntainB,  oa  is  life  with  merciefl.  niiigirif^  rouud 
With  8UherKi«ifr-orbs,lliL' whole  ofHeaT«n 
U  not  wt  like  thu  uuliknunhlo  On« 
A*  thou.     Ocean  is  less  divitiu  tliaii  thee  ; 
For  ahhuiigh  sll  hut  liiuiileM,  it  is  yd 
Vitihie,  many  a  land  not  visiting. 
Bui  thnn  art  Invp-likc,  every  whore  ;  o'er  enrtli. 
O'er  ocean  trtumphitir.  and  lyr,  with  cloud*, 
Tliat  like  tbe  gl>oftt  uf  ocean 'ft  billows  rull, 
Dookinfj  or  dnrkenlux  Heaven.     Tlietuu't  light 
Flowath  and  ehlit'lli  daily  liku  the  tidm ; 
Tba  mooQA  rJntb  gniw  or  IcRfleO,  Dtght  bv  nighl; 
The  atirlflfia  HiarH  shine  forth  by  flu  and  hide, 
And  our  companion  comet*  come  and  go  ;— 
And  all  are  kaowo,  their  laws  and  liberties. 
Bat  oo  man  caa  foreceo  thy  coiniug,  none 
Reaooa  Bgaiuii  ihy  eoing — tbuu  art  free, 
Tbe  ^])e  iai[)al[>uble  ul  Spirit,  tbuu. 
Thuniur  ia  but  a  inotncnlary  thing, 
LtlcB  a  woiHd's  doath-ratde,  and  U  like  death ; 
And  lightning,  like  the  bla2«  of  ftin,  can  blind 
Only  and  vtoy.     But  what  ore  tbeae  to  iboo 
Id  thioe  all-pre»eot  varioaanewt     Now, 
So  ligbi  aa  not  to  wake  the  anowiest  difwu 
Dpi>a  the  dove's  breast,  winaiof;  herbri(iht  way, 
Oalm  and  aiib1iiii9,  aa  gnu'e  unto  thenoul. 
Towards  her  native  grave ;  now  strong  and  aiera 
Aa  ordnance,  overtnmiug  tree  and  tower; 
Cooling  the  white  brows  of  tbe  peaks  of  fire— 
Turoiag  the  sea's  broad  furrow  like  a  plongh— 
FaDDiuit  the  fruiloning  pluias.  hreaihiog  the  aweels 
Ofroeaduwn,  wandering  o'er  blinding  aoows. 
Aad  sautla  like  seabeda»  and  the  eireeta  rf  cities. 
Where  mea  as  garnered  grain  lie  heaped  logeiher ; 
Freshnaing  the  obeeks,  and  minglbg  oft  the  locks 
OfynDlfa  and  henuiy  'tietiih  star-apeaking  eve; 
Swelling  the  pride  of  canvass,  or,  in  wrolh, 
Scatienug  tbe  tk-tilsuf  ualiuua,  like  deiid  leaveaj 
In  all  the  antUM  u'enoasluriu^sigbttesa  force, 
Bowitj^  die  hi^heiil  lhiti;;s  ul' earth  lucurlli, 
Andbniii^  lip  ibt>  dust  into  tbe  stars; 
Fata-liki>,  compounding reaooD,  and  like  Ood'a 
Spirii,  cnnft^rriuft  life  upon  the  world— 
MidA  all  oorraptioQ.  iooomiptible; 
Monaro'>  "(  all  the  elenieuls  !   Mail  ihon 
Noaoft  Eoiian  sylph,  with  sightless  wtog. 
To  spare  a  mortal  for  an  hour? 


PeiK«,  pcaoa! 
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Hut  we  anticipate.  The  poem  opens  with  a  scene  in  Heaven,  in 
which  tlie  principal  actors  are  God,  Cnerubim  and  Seraphim,  Lucifer, 
iho  Holy  Gliost,  Saints,  Guardian  Angels,  and  the  Son  of  God.  The 
siiboi-diitate  cbaracteru  are,  Thrones,  Dominations,  Powers,  Prince- 
domo,  Virtuea,  &c,  &c,  who  are  represented  as  impersonating  indi- 
viduals. And  ht-re  wo  cannot  but  express  our  disapprohntlon  of  the 
introduolion  of  the  Deity  into  the  drama.  Poets  in  all  ages  have 
alteniptod  to  put  suitable  language  into  the  mouth  of  the  Deity; 
but,  in  order  to  do  the  subject  justice,  Uu  should  appt-ar  precisely  as 
He  is  deaeribed  in  the  Scriptures,  otherwise  the  puct  should  prove 
his  own  inspiration,  and  show  by  what  authority  ho  undertakes  It) 
fathom  the  councils  of  Divine  Wisdom.  If  our  puuts  were  compe- 
tent to  this  undertaking,  the  great  Heathen  and  the  great  Christian 
bnrds  were  the  men.  And  yet,  it  seems  to  us  tliat  both  of  them 
have  signally  failed.  "It  ia  Homer's  thunder — not  Jove's;"  and 
many  have  thought  that  Satan  was  Uie  real  hero  of  AliUon's  great 
Epic.  God  is  represented  as  surrounded  by  the  oeleittial  hierarchy, 
who  prostrate  themselves  at  his  footstool,  and  offer  up  the  ineenso 
of  praise  and  adoration.  Festus  is  a  young  man,  who,  in  search  o( 
happiness,  takes  Lucifer  as  his  epiritnal  guide,  by  whom  he  is  con- 
ducted tlirough  the  various  scenes  of  this  world,  and  the  infmitics  of 
space,  even  to  the  throne  of  the  Ktemal.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
our  hero  get^  into  many  tove>scrapes  with  charming  young  ladies; 
and,  as  is  utiually  the  case,  becomes  ooiLsiderably  damaged  by  their 
unhappy  denouement.  His  6rst  charmer  is  Clara,  who  endeavors  to 
settle  his  gloomy  doubts,  and  tn  soothe  his  troubled  heart ;  but  all  in 
vain.  Their  interview,  wo  think,  might  have  been  mure  agreeable, 
if  he  had  been  more  human;  but  the  divine  spark  which  is  pe-nt  np 
in  the  bosom  of  the  lovers,  must  have  vent ; — he  must  go  up  like  a 
rocket,  though  it  be  his  unhappy  fate  to  come  down  like  its  stick. 
Festus,  who  is  as  deeply  enamored  of  death  and  immortality  aa  o( 
his  lady  love,  after  enveloping  himself  in  a  clnud  of  metaphysics,  of 
which  neither  of  tliem  have  any  distinct  idea,  exprosnes  a  witth  to  in- 
Imbit  a  star  alone  with  Clara ;  but  eoncludes  by  saying,  tluit  he 
enuld  do  us  well  without  as  witli  it.  We  will  give  tlie  conclusion 
of  a  love  »cene,  whiclt  U  exceedingly  beautiful : — 


I'll  nol  wish  then  for  alarm  ;  but  T  could  love 
Some  peacefal  ipot  where  we  micht  dwell  unknown — 
Wlicrc  home-bora  jo^i  mij^ht  ncslle  rouiiil  oar  heart*, 
A»  swallows  round  our  ruofa,  and  blend  their  eweets, 
Like  dewy-Ungled  flowerets,  in  one  bed. 

rasTDs. 
The  sweetest  joy,  the  wildest  woe,  is  lore  ; 
The  taint  of  earth — the  odor  of  the  ikies, 
Is  in  it.     Would  thnt  I  were  aught  but  man  ! 
The  death  of  brutes^-the  immortality 
or  tinnd  or  angel  bettor  ••ems.  than  all 
The  doubtful  protipcrtf)  of  our  painted  dust. 
And  all  morality  rnii  tonrh  it* — Ueitr  ; — 
And  oU  rclijfion  ciui  inspiro  is— Hop«  f 


It  ta  enoujth.     Fruition  of  the  fruit 

Of  the  grent  tree  of  life,  lu  not  for  C4rtb. 

St&TB  arc  itit  fruit,  its  Ji^hlCMl  l«af  i»  life. 

llie  heart  liatli  niiuiy  KorruWM  buKiile  love. 

Yen,  man^  as  the  velnn  which  vitfit  it. 

'i'b«  love  of  aufjht  an  earth  U  not  its  chief, 

Nor  ouiiht  to  be.     Inclusive  of  them  all. 

There  18  one  main  eorrow — Lirx  ;  for  what 

Can  ipiht,  severed  fruui  the  threat  vnv,  UihI, 

Feel  liut  u  longing  to  rejoin 

Its  intinitu,  itii  author,  and  iti  cnil  I 

And  yet  ii  life  a  thing  tu  be  beloved. 

And  honored  holily.  and  bravelj  borne. 

A  man's  life  ma;  be  all  cue,  and  his  death, 

Bj  some  dark  chance,  uuthought-of  af^ony  ; — 

Or  life  may  bo  all  suflerinij  and  decease — 

A  flower-like  uleep  ;  or  both  bo  full  of  woe, 

Or  each  roinuaratively  painlcas.     Blame 

Not  God  for  inequalities  like  these  ! 

Tlioy  piay  be  justiliod.     How  cajiwt  thou  know  : 

They  may  be  only  Kceuiing.     Canst  thou  judge  1 

They  may  bo  done  away  with  uiierly 

By  loving,  ftiaring,  kiiuuing  God  the  Truth. 

In  all  difltroHd  of  spirit,  snef  of  heart, 

Bodily  agiinv,  or  mental  woe, 

RebulfH  and  vain  aaBuiiiptions  of  the  world. 

Or  the  poor  spite  of  wrak  and  wicked  nouU, 

Think  thou  on  Cod  !     Think  what  he  underwent. 

And  did  for  us  aa  man.     Weigh  Uiou  lb)r  craiis 

With  Christ'*,  and  judge  which  were  the  hpavier 

Joy  even  In  thine  anguibh  I — .Such  was  His, 

But  measurelesKly  more.     Thy  suffering 

Atsiniilatelh  thei;  to  Him.      Knjuice  ! 

Think  upon  what  thou  ihalt  bo  !     Think  on  God ! 

Then  ask  thyiirlf — what  is  the  world  and  all 

lla  mountainous  iiiei}ua]i Litis.     Ah,  wttat '. 

Axe  not  all  equal  aa  dust  atouiiea  ^ 


My  soul's  orb  darkens  as  a  sudden  star, 

Which,  having  for  a  tiniL'  exhaut>ted  earth, 

And  half  the  Henvunti,  of  wonder,  mortally 

PasBPs  forever,  not  eclipded,  consumed ; — 

All  hut  a  cloudy  vapor  darkening  there 

The  very  apol  in  spaco  it  once  illumed. 

Once  to  mynelf,  I  seemed  a  mfjunt  of  light, 

But  now  a  pit  of  night.      No  more  of  tliH  I 

Here  have  1  lain  all  day  in  this  green  uook, 

Kuded  by  larch  and  hornbeam,  ash  and  yew  ;^ 

A  livinc  well  and  runnel  at  my  feet, 

And  wiid-tlowc-rs  dancing  to  some  delicate  air ; 

An  um-lopped  column,  and  it»  i»y  wreath. 

Skirting  my  eye,  as  thus  I  lie,  and  look 

Upon  the  blue,  unchanging,  sacred  skies  : 

And  thou,  too,  gentle  Clara,  by  my  side 

With  lightsome  brow  and  beaming  eye.  and  bright, 

Long,  glorioas  locks,  which  drop  upon  thy  check, 

like  gold-hued  cloud-flakes  on  the  rotty  mom. 

Oh !  when  the  heart  is  full  of  sweets  to  overflowing. 

And  ringing  to  the  muaic  of  its  love. 
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Who,  bat  an  ^ngtil  or  sn  hypocrita, 
Could  think  or  speak  of  h&ppicr  atAtei  f 

CLAKA. 

Farewell ! 
Remember  what  thoa  nudat  ahoxxt  the  stan. 


[Ooa. 


Oh !  why  was  woniiui  made  so  fair  T  ur  man 

So  wcnlc  as  to  see  that  more  than  one  has  beauty  T 

It  i«  iinpo8«iil)lc  to  lovp  but  one, 

Ami  yet  I  ilarc  not  love  thrc  as  1  could  ; 

For  all  that  the  hnart  moiii  longs  for  and  deaenres. 

Pastes  the  soonest  and  most  nttcrly — 

The  moral  of  the  world's  ^reat  fable — lift  ; 

All  we  enjoy  seems  given  to  deceive  ; 

Or  may  bp,  un^pccivr  us  ;  who  carra  which  t 

And  wlicii  tilt?  aura  Is  done,  and  we  have  proved  U, 

Why  nork  it  over  and  over  aiill  again  ! 

I  am  not  what  I  would  h».     Hear  ine,  Ood! 

And  speak  to  me  in  thine  invisible  likeness. 

The  wind,  as  once  of  yore.     Let  me  b«  pure  ! 

Oh  I  I  wish  I  was  a  pure  child  again, 

As  ere  the  clcaj  could  trouble  mc  ;   when  life 

Was  Gwert  uud  ralm  as  is  a  iiisler's  kiss  ; 

And  nut  the  wild  and  whirlwind  touch  of  passion, 

Which,  thouffh  it  hardly  light  upon  the  lip. 

With  breathless  swil^ncis  sucks  the  soul  out  of  sight ; 

Sa  tliat  vac  lose  it  and  all  thought  of  it. 

What  is  this  life  wherein  thou  hast  founded  me. 

But  a  briftht  wheel  which  hums  ilnelf  away, 

Urnigltiin!;  oven  nij^'hl  with  its  t'riiii  liiuba, 

Wh>'n  it  hath  dune,  and  fainted  into  darkness  ^ 

Ftesh  is  but  ficlion,  and  it  flics  awny  ; 

The  gaunt  and  ghastly  thing  we  bear  about  us, 

And  which  w«  hate  and  fear  to  look  upon, 

Is  truth,  in  death's  dark  likeness  limned. 

The  next  charmer  to  whom  Featus  pays  hi»  addresses,  is  An^ela^ 
m  lovely  spiriLual  youug  ludy,  wllh  whom  be  h&s  strong  sympathie* 
when  he  U  in  the  svmnathctic  mood.  The  scoiic  ia  laid  in  "another 
and  a  better  world,  where  he  has  hee.n  oimducted  by  Lucifer,  who 
diHcourses  eloquently  on  the  mystery  of  life  and  death.  Angela  ex- 
presses her  deep  regret  that  he  mu»t  ugitin  n^tum  to  this  false  world, 
where  ho  will  soon  forget  her.  lie  enters  bi^i  solemn  protest  againsit 
the  possibility  of  such  an  event. 

rcsTus. 

When  I  forget  tliiir  the  stars  shioe  in  aii^— 
WhcQ  I  tiiryot  that  beauty  in  iu  ktars — 
When  I  tur^'ot  that  love  with  beauty  is— 
Will  I  forgot  ihcw:  till  thou,  all  tbiugselse. 
Thy  lovtf  to  me  was  perfciit  frurn  Uio  Gnt, 
Bveu  as  Iho  rainbow  iu  iu*  njlfvn  nkioti: 
It  did  uut  gruw,  let  meiuier  ihingi  uiaturv. 

ANUBLA. 

The  rainbow  lies  ra  hoaven  and  nut  nn  PHrrh ; 
Bui  Urvc  cau  in-vt-rdif;  fnini  world  Ui  wi»rtd, 
Up  the  high  wheel  of  heaven,  it  Uvea  for  ays,* 


FBSTDB. 

Bemember  that  I  wait  thee,  boping.  hero. 
Life  U  iho  brief  dinuiiou  of  ibai  uature, 
Wbicb  hatb  beoti  oueaod  mmo  in  heaveo  ore  aow^ 
And  »ball  be  yet  ogsin,  rvnowod  by  Death. 
(Tome  to  me  whoo  tlioa  dioiL 

rB»Toa. 

I  win— I  wiu. 

IROKL*. 

Then  in  each  otbur's  irnns,  we  will  waft  tbrongh  spue*. 

Spirit  in  6|)iril,  one  !  or  we  will  dwell 

Amun^  theao  immurtal  truvt»t;  or  watcb  ucw  worlds, 

At,  like  the  great  tbougnls  of  a  roikor-miiul, 

Tfaoy  are  rounded  out  of  cIuob;  oiul  we  will 

Be  ort  on  earth  wiili  tbutc  we  love,  and  belp  ibem ; 

For  God  liaih  tiuido  it  lawful  fur  good  souls 

To  make  eouU  good,  and  (niiita  to  help  the  saindy ; — 

That  ttiou  right  soon  mayat  fold  onto  iby  heart 

Tho  bUesful  coniciotuQeaa  of  aeparaie 

Ooeaaia  with  Qod,  io  Him  in  whom  alono 

The  mved  are  de«lhle«,  ahall  beooms  for  tboB, 

Myearltoal,  earnest,  sod  routit  cuniinnt  prayer. 

Oq  t  what  ia  dear  to  creatures  of  the  earth  T 

Life,  lore,  liebC,  liberty  f     But  dearer  far 

Than  all,  aoa  ota  !  an  aniverae  more  divjae— ^ 

The  ^h  which  God  eadows  his  choaeii  with. 

Of  bis  uwa  UQcrcatod  glory.     Hia, 

Before  at!  worldt,  all  agea,  and  reaerved 

Till  after  all,  fur  those  he  loves  and  aaveg. 

Aa  wboD  the  eye  firat  riewa  aome  Andean  cbam 

Of  ftbadowy  roiling  mouniuins,  ba5cd  oa  air. 

Height  upon  height,  anpiring  ro  the  taat 

Bven  tu  Heaven,  iii  auuny  Hiiuw.flh'-en,  ap 

Streichiug  like  unsel'i  piuioiis.  uor  can  tetl 

Which  be  the  luftiest  nor  the  Invelieat ; 

Aa  wben  an  army,  walking  with  tlio  aim, 

Htarta  to  ita  foel  all  liope,  apvar  aflor  spear, 

And  line  uu  linr',  rfuuJntnting  light. 

While  niehi'idull  waichfirN  reek  ibemscWea away t 

So  fuels  the  spirit  when  it  first  rcceivaa 

The  bright  aod  mouDlaiiioua  myiteriea  of  God, 

Oootaiuing  Heaven,  rooviug  tbcmsclvei  towanja  Da 

In  th«ir  froo  grtmtnnAs.  aa  by  ftbi[>9  at  aea, 

Coffle  iceh«rg»,  pure  and  pninted  aaaalar 

Alkr  off  glitteriog,  of  iovitiible 

Depth,  and  diaaolviog  in  the  light  above. 

The  next  scrape  in  which  our  hero  is  involved,  ia  with  ffeUn^  at  • 
large  party  where  there  is  great  feasting  and  nierriinent.  Ladies ! 
we  warn  yoit  to  beware  of  young  gentlemen  who  moke  love  when 
the  heart  is  inflamed  and  the  tongue  is  prodigal  of  vows  under  tho 
potent  influence  of  vine. 

rssnrs. 

Then  sit  we,  love,  and  ain  with  me, 

And  I  will  teach  thyit-lf  to  thee : 
Tby  tiaturo  is  so  pnru  and  fine, 

*Ti5  roost  tike  wine  ; 
Tby  blood,  which  blttshoa  tfarotigh  each  Totn, 

Boaj  obampttigno  i 


T9BTCBi 

And  the  &ur  ikin  vrbich  o'er  it  growi^ 

Bright  ojs  iu  kouwa. 
Thy  wit,  which  thou  dast  work  M  well, 

It  liko  cool  Moiwlk' ; 
Like  Modeiru,  bright  &nd  warm, 

It  thy  amile's  charoi- 
OUret'»  glory  baih  thma  eyoi 

Or  niiiio  mutt  He ; 
But  nought  can,  Uke  thy  lipt,  pouMi 

Dolioonnww. 
And  now  that  tboa'rt  dtriDeW  merry, 

I'll  kiss  and  call  thee  sptirkUag  Sbnry. 


T  Mimetimn  dream  that  thou  wilt  leave  me 

Wiihout  thy  love,  erwn  me,  louolj  ; 

And  ot't  I  tbiiiU.  though  oft  it  grieve  me, 

That  I  am  not  thy  one  love  ooW  : 

But  I  fthall  always  love  thou  lill 

Thia  heart,  like  earth  ia  death,  staad  0IJIL 

But  we  muat  draw  our  article  to  a  close,  Had  we  suflficient 
Hpaco,  it  wuiild  afibrd  us  much  pleasure  to  fumiah  other  extracts  and 
make  furthtir  comments  upon  them.  The  few  that  we  have  made^ 
however,  we  trust  are  suRiciont  to  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the 
power  of  the  author  to  convert  the  most  ordinary  topics  into  scenes 
and  pictures  of  surpassmg  beauty.  The  main  fault  that  we  fmd  with 
Uit'  poem  is  the  wuut  uf  unity  uf  design,  which  is  indispensable  in 
the  plan  of  a  great  dramatic  or  epic  poem.  It  h  full  of  episodes 
which  divert  the  attention  fi-om  the  main  plot — if  indevd  it  can  be 
iuid  to  have  any  plut  at  all.  Bath  his  philosophy  and  his  roLigion 
arc  of  an  unsettled  and  vague  ehamoter,  such  m  might  be  expected 
in  u  young  man  of  a-spiriiig  genius  and  inordinate  ambition.  Yet  we 
do  not  consider  it  irreligious — for  It  beara  the  mark  of  sinc<irily — but 
of  that  kind  of  sincerity  which  ia  of\on  the  fruit  of  skeptleiMin.  We 
do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  the  work  to  all  who  are  curious  to 
see  the  workings  and  cravings  of  the  human  heart,  laid  bare  by  a 
mastorhand.  All  who  are  earnest  and  honest  in  learning  the  trutli, 
win  conclude  with  Feetus,  that  biippiness  is  not  to  be  found  in  wor- 
shiping idols  of  uur  imagination,  but  in  obeying  God,  who  alone  is 
tnith,  and  in  serving  him  in  whom  there  is  great  rewttrd.  We 
will  give  but  one  more  selection,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  prayer, 
and  eomprehendji  his  religious  EUid  political  opinions,  In  which  we 
think  that  all  good  republicana  and  good  OirisUaos  will  tmito  with  a 
heiirty  Amen ! 


Grant  na.  0  God  !  that  in  thy  holy  lore 
Thp  univerial  people  of  tho  wortd 
Mtiy  ^row  more  great  uail  happy  every  day ; 
Mi^biiar,  wtaer,  homhler  too,  tuwardA  Tliee  ; 
And  tbit  all  runki.  all  chusen,  calliu^s.  8taloi 
or  life,  tn  far  aa  »uch  wem  right  to  '^hce, 
May  mingle  iaio  one.  liko  iiater  tree*, 
And  10  in  one  Btem  flonrith— that  all  laws 
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And  poweni  of  giovemment  be  baA«d  and  uied 

Id  gnod.  «ik1  for  tba  panple'ft  take ;— that  each 

May  ffx\  liituKtf  of  conseqaeDCO  to  all, 

Aju  act  as  thuugh  all  saw  faim ; — that  the  vrbola, 

Th«  Quaf  of  every  nntion,  may  sd  do 

As  ii  mcMt  worthy  of  the  uext  tu  Qod ; 

For  a  wbole  people'ti  suuls,  each  uao  worth  aura 

Tluu  a  mora  world  of  matter,  make  combined 

A  aomaihing  godlike — sotnothine  like  to  Tbee. 

We  pray  Tbee  for  the  welfare  nf  all  men. 

Let  moflorcbs  who  lore  tnjib  aud  freedom  feel 

The  happiueas  of  safety  and  respect 

From  iJioae  tbey  rule,  and  goardiamhip  from  Tbee. 

Lfli  them  remember  tbey  are  tei  un  tbrouca— 

As  represen tali  von,  not  wibatitutcM 

Of  Daiiont,  to  impIoBd  with  God  and  miin. 

Let  tyrantawho  bate  trulb,  or  fear  the  free, 

Know  that  to  rule  in  slavery  and  error, 

For  the  mereeiidi  ofpers'iual  pomp  and  power, 

1b  luch  a  ain  that  doth  deserve  a  Uell 

To  itwlf  sole.     Let  both  remembur.  Lord  ! 

They  oro  but  lhi[i>;s  like'Uat[jrcd  with  all  natloDa; 

That  mountaias  iwue  out  of  plaina,  and  not 

PlaiDJi  out  of  niotmiains,  nod  no  lihewiae  kings 

An  of  the  people,  not  the  people  of  kingi. 

•  a  •  •  •  • 

Wo  entreat  Thae,  Lotd ! 
For  Tby  Son's  sake,  to  lake  away  reproach 
Of  all  kinds  frum  Thy  Chorcb,and  all  temptation 
Of  pomp  or  power  political,  that  none 
May  err  in  the  end  for  which  they  were  appointed 
To  uoy  of  its  orders,  low  or  high  ; 
Aod  DO  arobiiinn  nf  a  wnrldly  cact, 
LaavoD  the  love  of  ftoaUuuto  whose  care 
Tbey  feel  propelled  by  Thy  most  holy  Spirit. 
Be  every  Church  C9labliehc«I.  Lord,  ia  truth. 
Loi  all  who  preach  the  word,  live  by  the  word. 
In  modemta  estate ;  and  in  Thy  Cborcb— > 
One,  uaiTeraal  andinritible 
Warld-warda,  yet  mnnifeat  nnto  itself; 
May  it  seem  good,  dear  Saviour,  in  Thy  tight. 
That  nrden  be  diatinciiiibed  cot  by  wealth, 
Bat  piety  and  power  oT  teaching  aoidB. 
Equalize  labor,  Lord  !  and  recempeosa; 
Let  uut  a  hundred  hnmbln  poalors  starve. 
In  thtt.  orany  Ian:]  of  OhriRtenrlom. 
While  one  ur  two,  impalooed,  mined,  tbroned^ 
And  banqaetcd,  burlcsquo,  if  not  blsApheme 
The  holy  peotuy  of  the  Son  of  tiod. 

•  «  •  •  • 

If  policy,  or  sclf-dcff-nce  cull  fonh 
Oar  forces  to  the  ticlJ,  let  up  in  Tbee 
Place  Rrstour  trust,  and  in  Thy  iiame 
We  shall  o'ercoma,  for  we'll  odIt  wage  the  right. 
Let  ns  not  cooaner  natioos  for  ourselves, 
But  far  Tbee,  Lord  !  who  bast  predeatioed  tu 
To  6^t  the  batilei  of  the  future  now, 
And  to  baveduno  with  war  before  Thoa  corneal. 
Till  diea.  Lord  G(nl  of  armies,  let  our  foea 
Have   their. swords  broken,  aud    their  cannon  barvt« 
And  their  strong  cities  levelled  ;  and  while  we 
War  faithfully  and  righteoaaly,  improve, 
SO  vot.  n. 
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civilize,  chrintittinK©  th<?  land*  we  wio 
Fniin  iiitTnKf  or  from  iiaiiiro.    Tlmn,  O  God« 
Wilt  &i(l  and  liiiltaw  couqacst,  ai  ol'tiUl. 
Tliiue  tiwti  iiiifiu'di^ile  imtiuui.     But  we  pmT 
TImt  all  uunltiiid  luny  niaku  uiic  brollierlKioJ, 
And  love  Hud  acrva  each  oilier  ;  tbut  all  wara 
And  feuds  die  out  of  nationt,  whether  thoM 
Whom  tha  ran's  bot  light  du-kens,  or  uiin>rlve«, 
WboiD  ho  tTMt*  fairlxi  of  the  tiortheni  tribei, 
Whom  c««M^e«  »now«  and  fttury  winters  bleach, 
Savogc  or  civilized — l*?t  every  rnco, 
Bed,  bluckfOr  whiiv.nlive  ur  lawtiy-ftkioaed. 
Si.>ttle  ill  jiciM'e,  (Hid  amtcII  ihtt  gathcrtug  hu«U 
Of  the  groat  i'rtuce  of  Peaco ! 

•  •  •  t  •  • 


ART.  m-TUE  DESTINY  OP  NEW-ORLEANS* 

Tbk  annual  visitor  to  tbe  cnrnmercial  metnipolis  of  LoniMano,  who 
beholdi  the  rapid  extension  of  her  limits  oiid  the  Hlliiig  apof  her  vacant 
aqnorps,  formed  not  muny  yoam  itirice  from  the  hrtmd  cAne-ticIds  of  a 
BUgor  ploDtHtHW,  unites  in  iho  complacent  feeling  of  her  citijRcns,  that  their 
city  i«  'n  tterume  one  of  the  larKtMt  roart.t  for  the  product-t  of  huraao 
labor  in  ilu;  world.  But  he  who  ditea  not  read  the  future  allogrrher  frnm 
the  lights  rtfli^ct'^'I  hy  the  paal  ;  wh()  ukes  sonifjui-t  arcount  of  the  new 
eleiucnt  at  wnrkin  ehaping  the  destiny  of  cities*  and  6tatos  an  well  o^  mm, 
will  poji'lor  before  he  gives  hiit  assent  In  the  flattering  prediction.  Na- 
ture, m  the  g^reat  revelation  of  moral  and  physicnl  prineiplea  «hc  i»  mokin; 
to  man,  shows  herself  nn  longer  the  purtiul  Hiej>moihcr,  hp«tiuning  her 
favors  only  w  a  favored  few.  In  the  coin)m:st  which  nho  is  f^ivioe  to 
haman  intellect  over  matter,  she  o{>eu!»  tu  man's  frre  use  her  broad  valleys 
and  rich  mountuitiH,  and  bids  him  to  work  out  hiit  own  deutiny  and  »hape 
them  to  hi«  puriio!«e3  hy  the  magic  powers  uf  science  wiih  whieh  nhe  i« 
cloihinu:  him.  Her  magnilicent  rirer«,  she  now  tella  him,  were  furniwed 
oat  for  her  own  economy,  em)  not  merely  fiw  the  use  of  mon.  to  whom 
■he  ha-i  givim  the  power  of  making  his  poihwoys — as  cooaciouii  for  bis 
use  a^t  her  own  streams — over  mountain  and  volley,  in  wtiatcver  rlirei:- 
tion  hi»  i»ter--fit  or  convenience  may  direct  them.  She  is  placing  all  her 
childriMi.  throuRhoui  her  broad  domaioM,  on  an  equality  of  privilepe*,  by 
be«towing  on  all  a  power  that  wiU  overcome  all  natural  physical  nb-^tacles  ; 
and  len\ttij:  lite  contest  for  privilecc  and  superioriiy  to  be  decided  by  the 
powers  <if  the  inteUect,  and  the  prize  of  aucccas  only  to  thoM  who  labor 
for  il,  and  ate  worthy  <^r  the  triumph. 

As  every  aire  of  land  bordering  on  onr  old  "  Father  of  Waters"  and 
its  triburnries,  below  the  mouth  nfthe  Ohifi,  is  tn  be  nft'cctrd  by  the 
dextiny  uf  New-Orleans,  we  deem  it  "our  duty  m  well  as  right,"  to  mount 
our  eiiitorinl  horowope,  and  endeavor  to  discover  what  star  in  the  zodiac 
ta  to  govern  the  fortunes  of  our  commercial  ra[»itul. 

New-Orlciius  i'jthe  entrepot  of  the  mostmagniticeni  valley  of  the  earth. 
If  none  of  the  modem  improvements  of  traDaiKirtatioa  am)  inirrcommu- 
□ication  hud  been  discovered,  the  main  artery  of  our  OKittncnc,  wiih  its 
tributaries,  would  have  drawn  the  commerce,  as  it  drains  the  waters,  from 
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erery  rpcega  nfthis  va«t  valley,  into  thr  ^nlden  crescent  of  that  favored 
city.  Bui  in  this  age,  ond  fi>r  nil  future  time,  commerce  ia  enfranchised 
fnim  fiiUowing  lh(^  c  urrcnt  of  rivt-T*,  and  now  «>peD9  to  itaeU'its  own  channels. 
Thnt  moral  and  iiitcllectaal  power  that  creates  trade, .excavates  highways 
for  it  throagh  the  tamt  stabbom  and  lofiicrt  barritrs  of  natarc.  The 
genius  of  an  energeric  people  now  shapra  its  own  de«iiny.  The  capacity 
and  economy  of  rail-ruada  ft»r  the  tran*porlattnn  of  heavy  burthems  has 
never  yet  been  com-civrd,  or,  at  Irafft,  not  tested.  Recent  experiinciiis 
have  uevelr>pfd  fact--^  thnt  a^^toniAh  ua.  When  we  Bce  a  single  l(jcnm<ii)ve, 
directed  and  attcnr1c<l  by  imly  thR>e  iiien,  cnusumiiig  not  one  bundredih  part 
of  the  fuel  rur[uirtMl  for  a  itteamer,  careering  over  a  road  at  a  s|>eed  of  20 
mile*  an  himr,  bearing  in  'Ms  train  600  lonn  of  coal, — a  cargo  for  a  ship, — 
we  are  led  to  aak  ourselves,  What  nre  the  value  and  advantages  of  what 
have  beeo  called  "  Nature's  Highways  ?"  If  600  ton*  is  now  an  extra- 
ordinary burthen  fur  a  loirotnotive^  an  it  wn<i,  a  few  years  ago,  for  one  of 
oar  Kti'amers,  a  thoa)ian<l  ions  will,  in  a  few  years,  he  no  uncummun  train 
dtr  a  hicomotivn,  as  it  i»i  a  common  cargo  now  for  uar  largest  boats. 

Unfurtuuntetv  fur  New-OrloHns.  ghe  is  lacking  in  the  right  kind  of  pub- 
lic spirit, — in  tfiat  unity  of  feeling  neceHsary  to  make  her  populaiion  one 
people.  Still  worse:  the  men  who  create  and  direct  hor  commerce  are 
•trangcrs,  who  have  no  permanent  otake  in  her  future  destiny.  In  mo«t 
ioshinces  they  ore  there  to  inhabit  herdwcllings  for  a  few  years,  to  gather 
the  means  of  building  up  and  gracing  old  heme?,  to  which  they  carry  iheir 
wealth.  Capital  does  not  accumulate,  because  its  resources  are  drained 
by  a  ruinous  absenteeism  ;  and  the  spirit  of  trade  and  enterprise,  that,  in 
more  permanent  communities.  l(K>ks  ubruttd  and  identifies  itself  with  the 
future  gn)wih  siul  permanent  interest  of  the  commnnity.  and  becomes 
cnligbteneil  public  spirit,  dri;eneratc^,  in  a  community  congregated  for  the 
men  pnrp(>«Cj<of  trado  for  a  few  years,  into  a  narrow  and  ruinous  selfish- 
neas,  under  whose  spirit  no  city  can  long  prosper  in  an  ago  in  which  it  has 
to  cum  pel*'  wiih  nobler  motives  and  more  enlightened  views. 

It  may  be  asked,  tins  not  New-Orleans  her  {icrtnaiient  popalntion,  and 
is  khe  not  increo-sing  ja  wealth?  Yes.  Certainly,  the  estimated  taxable 
value  lit  her  wealth  hnn  largely  increased  ;  but  It  is  iniho  assumed  valua- 
tion of  her  house-*  ood  Uam  which  depend  on  the  breath  of  her  trade  {oT 
their  value,  as  m\ich  q<4  the  b.mb  note  docs  of  the  specie  it  represents.  As 
one  depurtM,  the  nth'^r  ffills;  tliey  possess  no  intrinsic  exchangeable  value. 
And  this  pntprrty  i*  exchangeable  value.  And  this  property  is  cxclu- 
lively  held  by  the  permanent  population;  and  unfortunately  it  is  all  they 
^M,  and  it  is  too  much  in  largo  masses  How  schhim  do  the  habits  and 
tpirit  which  pniprietor^hip  engenders,  rise  above  itself,  there,  and  mark 
out  and  carry  forward  the  great  improvemeuts  that  change  the  course  of 
the  intde  of  the  country  f  The  laodlonls  of  New-Orleans  can  lay  out 
strrt'tik.  build  banipicts  and  dig  iliains,  fur  tho«c  imprnvemonis  increase  ibn 
rent  roll;  but  lorgnr  enterprises  ore  wild  schemes,  and  entail  exorbitant 
laxe^,  atid  are  delavcd  and  avnith-d.  To  keep  pace  with  the  age.  a  com- 
munity must  ally  H-self  {Mrrmanently  with  the  young  and  vigorous  spirit 
or  TRADE,  which  reduces  often  the  wildest  schemes  to  sober  realities. 

Wc  hove  been  led  into  these  reflections  and  a  soiies  of  inquiries,  by 
oh«erving  ihot  the  merchants  of  Lake  Providence,  Vicksburg,  and 
Nslrhez,  have  begun  to  receive  a  portion  of  their  gf>c>da  from  the  East  by 
the  Niirthern  Rourr. — through  the  caniils  ond  over  the  railroads  of  Penn- 
sylvauiu.  Ohio  and  Illinois.  If  gtrndx  can  be  bn-iught  through  llie»e  chan- 
DcU  with  greater  ex)>edition,  chf'aper  aiid  «afer  than  by  the  way  of  the 
•ea  and  New-Orleans,  wc  suptKiKo  thot  our  products  may  be  itent  thither, 
by  the  same  cbanoela,  with  the  same  advantages.     These  cbaonela  are 
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becoming  more  nuincroas  QDnnill^,  and  tho  capacity  of  tboM  already  ff 
eKistencc  tor  transportation  is  being  doily  enlargeu.     We  are  'iodirmtA 
that  a  large  DomoQ  of  last  year's  products  of  Southern  Ohio  have  ^ooe 
forward  lo  New- York  ihnragli  her  canals  and  roilwavsi  and  that  the  freight 
down  the  river  this  seasoD,  from  above  the  falls,  will  bu  roach  less  than  ta 
former  years.      Ohio  Hoar  has  not  beoo  so  plentiful  in  New-Orleans  this 
year  as  formerly,  and  we  have  heard  that  New-Orleans  appeared  to  have 
been  forgotten,  of  late,  on  ^Change  at  Cincinnau,  where  daily  at  one  o'clock 
are  reported  the  operations  in  the  Ncw-Yurk  market  up  to  twelve  o'clock 
of  the  some  day  ;  and  it  waa  iheite  repurtu,  and  nut  intellieence  from  New- 
Orleans,  as  formerly,  that  determined  the  prices  in  Uic  Cincinnati  market. 
The  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  canals,  during  It^t  summer,  were  gorged 
with  freight  going  EaBt.     The  new  railway  frum  Cincinnati  to  Sandusky 
has  been  Dnable  to  take  a  tithe  of  the  freight  offered  to  it,  aod  a  few  mooths 
ago  we  were  told  by  a  gentleman  connected  with  the  rood,  that  the  com- 
pany then  had  npwardsof  three  hundred  men  engaged  in  hatldiug  burthen 
cars,  for  the  coming  season's  aae.     The  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  ustretcb- 
ing  itd  line  down  the  banks  of  the  Wabash,  and,  as  fast  as  it  extends  itself, 
it  sweeps  the  whole  products  of  the  valley  up  the  river,  against  its  natural 
current,   to  tho  Eastern  markets,  by  way  uf  the  Lakes.     The  Illinnb 
Canal  has  already  carried  oH'  the  contents  of  the  enormous  granaries  na 
the  banks  of  the  Illinois  River,  which  till  this  season  had  no  other  outlet 
tlian  the  Mississippi  River; — and  the  pork  and  beef  of  the  same  hae  will 
take    the   same  route  this  spring.     The  Galena  and  Chicago   railway, 
openeil  a  abort,  time  agD,i<i  gatheruig  the  lead  of  Galena  and  Dubuque  and 
the  whole  products  of  the  Northern  section  of  tfae  state,  and  directing  iheflB 
to  the  East,  instead  of  their  floating  to  the  South  on  the  broad  current  of 
tho  Misaiasippi,-^Nature's  grandest  highway. — as  heretofore ;  and  an  iha 
Lakes  are  open  as  early  as   the  apper  portions  of  the   river,  we  shall 
probably,  hereafter,  see  little  of  the  productions  of  Iowa  and  WtscoMU 
paadng  our  door.     Another  rail-road  has  been  surveyed  to  paaa  throngk 
the  central  portions  of  Illinois  and  Indiana,  from  St.  Louis  to  Ciacinnati 
to  swell  the  tide  of  direct  commerce  from  ihe  West  to  the  Eastern  citiei. 
These  are  all  projected  by  Eastern  capital,  which  is  never  mistaKcn  in  m 
aim.     Tobacco,  aloTig  tho  shores  of  the  lower  Ohio  and  the  Cumberland, 
has  been  wnt  fnrwafd  to  New- York  by  these  routes.     Cotton  from  Nash- 
▼illc  and  Memphis  has  found  ita  way  toall  ihp  interior  factories  nf  New- 
Tork  and  Pennsylvania  by  the  same  channels;  60,000  bolea  of  cotton,  w« 
have  been  told  by  ono  well  informed  in  the  business,  passed  up  the  CHiio 
from  the  crop  of^l647,  and  bovg  been  omitted  in  all  the  e^titmtrs  of  that 
crop.     He  e>>timate<i  the  quantity  that  will  taku  the  same  destination,  this 
yaor,   at  100,000  bales.     These  new  outlets  not  only  carry  elsewhere  a 
Tast  amount  of  prtHlucts  that  must  have,  in  the  natural  conrae  of  events, 
flowed  down  the  Mississippi;  but  they  Introduce  into  the  same  regiona 
of  the  country  from  the  Eastern  markets,  all  the  groceries  and  other  (piod» 
which   were   purchased   in,  or   at  least,   passed   througli  New-Orleans. 
They  arc  thus  sapping  the  trade  of  our  commercial  capital  on  both  side*. 
But  the  desij^na  upon  the  rich  and  boundleaa  ticld  of  trade  which  New- 
Orleans  has  occupied  fully  in  the  past,  and  enjnys  more  fully  in  tfae  ]rras- 
pective,  end  not  with  these  projects.     Maryland  and  Virpima  ore  siretch- 
mg  two  long  arms  into  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  with  the  intention  of  each 
drawing  a  porlioti  of  its  trade  to  herself.     South  Carolina  hoii  alr(*ady 
insidiously  extended  her  hand  into  the  Tcnne?*Me  valley,  and  will  shortly 
snatch  from  New-Orieans  all  the  trade  of  North  Alabama  and  TcnnesMe. 
She  i*  pushing  the  same  grasping  hand  into  the  rich  bottomn  of  the  Cum- 
berland, and  has  an  eye  on  the  one  fielda  of  Kentucky  and  the  sfaorea  of 
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the  Ohio  river.  She  aims  to  draw  to  herself  the  tobacco  of  Orcf  ik  River 
and  the  trade  of  the  Ohio,  by  a  road  from  Na^hvillu  to  Louisville,  and  the 
Kemp  manufactures  and  the  stock  of  the  fertile  counties  around  Lexing- 
ton und  Frankfort,  by  a  branch  mad  that  shall  intersect  her  trunk  line. 

That  these  schemes  are  not  visionary  with  Charleston  and  are  mo«t 
dongerooa  to  the  proaperiiy  of  New-Orleang,  will  be  shown  by  a  few  aim- 
pie  facta.  The  shortest  and  most  expeditioiis  route  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio  River  to  Washington  or  any  of  the  Eastern  cities,  will  be.  when  the 
Sontb  Carolina  rood  i«  completed,  np  the  Tennessee  PUverio  Tuscumbia, 
thence  to  Charleston  and  Northward.  Paducoh,  by  this  route,  is  leee 
than  four  days  travel  from  Waiihington.  Trade  usnolly  follows  the  courae 
of  travel.  Many  mouths  in  the  year,  often  four  or  five,  the  Cumberland 
laso  low  that  it  costs  more  to  transport  goods  from  SmilMand  to  Nashville 
than  would  pay  for  their  transportation  from  Charleaton  to  Noelivitle,  bj 
railway  ; — and  for  five  or  six  months  in  every  year,  all  the  rich  product* 
of  Mitkllc  Tenoesscc  and  a  portion  of  Kentucky  on  the  Cumberland  are 
embargtied  now«  but  would  find  an  egress  over  the  Charlo$tun  roil-way. 
The  bftgging  and  rope,  negro  cloihea  and  manufuncurcs  of  every  kind, 
prodacedin  Kentucky  and  ronstimed  in  South  Carolina.  Georgia,  Eastern 
Alabama  and  Florida,  which  now  pass  through  New-Orleans,  go  over  a 
railway  to  Chorleston.  end  thence  are  distributed  through  those  states  by 
other  rail- way s/rom  Charleston.  The  hemp  and  tobacco  of  the  interior 
oosntiea  would  bo  likely  to  find  their  way  to  the  New- York  market  by 
the  eame  means  of  transportation,  iostoad  of  being  hauled  over  long  roacu 
to  the  Ohio  to  be  sent  by  the  way  of  New-Orlcana.  That  city  must  re- 
lioqniah  forever  the  cotton  and  prodnce  trade  from  above  the  ahoals  of  the 
Tennessee;  and,  anon,  the  pleasant  and  profitable interconrRC  whlchnthaa 
•ecnrely  held,  from  the  penod  of  the  first  settlement  on  Tennesneo  with 
the  lovely  and  fertile  districts  around  Hantsville,  Tuscumbia  and  Florence, 
will  ce&ite ;  the  shores  below  those  points  present  almost  on  unbroken 
wilderness,  and  that  magnificent  river  will  roll  its  current  in  silence  and 
•olitade  as  unbroken  as  before  its  shores  were  trodden  by  civilized  man. 

Retamingon  the  line  of  her  main  trunk  to  the  parallel  of  Montgomerv, 
South  Carolina  has  projected  a  branch  westward  throogh  some  of  the 
finest  districts  of  A.labama  and  iMissi:)«ippi  to  Natchez,  immediately  oppo- 
site OS.  Even  the  river,  she  says,  shall  be  no  barrier  to  the  extension  of 
her  road— and  she  ka»  been  for  years  talking  to  the  planters  in  onr  neigh- 
borhood, and  on  Black,  Ouachita  antl  Red  rivers,  endeavoring  to  persuade 
them  that  her  road  would  atford  a  shorter  and  cheancr  mate  tn  the  Atlan- 
tic for  their  products  than  that  by  the  way  of  New-Orleans  and  the  Capea 
of  Florida.  She  has  been  for  years  liuLing  forward  to  Texas  and  the  Rio 
Urande,  and,  perhaps,  is  now  extending  her  aims  to  California.  Her 
views  may  be  deemed  presumptuous,  but  if  she  continues  to  pursue  the 
oven  tenor  of  her  way  with  the  silent  energy  and  persevering  industry 
thit  she  has  displayed  for  the  last  five  years,  she  will  encircle  the  Crescent 
City  in  her  toils,  so  adroitly  and  secretly  laid,  that  it  may  be  difficult  for 
bcr  victim  to  cscopc.  The  progress  of  the  internal  improvements  of  Qeor- 
gia  sod  South  Carolina,  for  the  last  eight  ycara,  amid  obstacles  and  era- 
barraasments  that  have  arrested  the  works  of  almost  all  other  Southern 
and  Western  states,  illustrates  the  power  of  a  few  sagacious  and  advea- 
Cvrons  minds,  to  call  forth  and  direct  the  energies  of  a  people.  Three 
men  like  the  Haynes  and  Gad^dcns  of  South  Carolina,  would  turn  the 
vildemeu  and  swamps  of  Louisiana  into  blooming  gardens,  and  raise 
Naw-Orieans  to  a  rivalry  with  New- York  in  greatness  and  wealth. 

Mobile  is  waking  up  from  the  sleep  o(  years,  and  endeovoring  to  enter 
aa  a  oompetiitDr  into  fields  of  enterprise  to  which  New-Orleans  may  anawt 
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a  claim  of  right  frfim  the  liberality  of  natore.  She  liaa  prnjected  «  Rail- 
way that  Mhiill  intcraoct  Lhu  Si>uth  Canilitm  and  Otinrgin  Hund^  as  ihev 
oxtenit  wcaC,  with  iht-  design  trf  carrying  her  inaio  trunk  In  the  mouth  nf 
the  Ohio,  and  thcuce  tipening  achunncl  uf  commerce  toht>rifwn  iH)n,tb8t 
fthall  draw  trade  from  tht:  uhurcs  uf  the  Mis&iiMiippi.  The  i^tuck  baa  been 
toiten  in  a  mode  that  ahows  her  cUizcns  have  eugaged  with  spirit  and 
earaeBlness  in  the  cntcrnriM.  A  very  large  amount  uf  stock  has  alfc&dy 
been  subscribed,  not  in  large  sums  hy  wtralthv  capitaUiits,  for  speculative 
parpases.  but  nearly  every  citizen, — inclutling  her  mechanics  nud  la* 
borers, — has  taken  hia  partlon,  ond  luuks  for  his  dividend*  in  the  increaseil 
prosiierity  and  employment  that  the  road  wtll  bring  to  himself  individually, 
by  the  general  improvement  of  the  trade  of  the  city. 

With  all  these  taps  draining  the  sources  of  her  growth  and  proaperity. 
it  is  incumbent  on  the  citizens  of  New-Orleons,  interested  in  her  [lerma- 
lieoC  welfare,  to  do  all  in  their  |H)wer  to  counteract  thr^T  diverftinns  of  licr 
trade.  Instead  of  throwing  the  great  burlhenH  of  her  government  a|i<io 
her  cuminorce,  like  the  farmer  who  exhau^Li  lhu  fertility  uf  and  ruin*  his 
tieldtt  by  the  attempt  to  |u'chIuco  a  few  extranrdinary  crops,  New-Orle. 
sfauuld  relieve  her  trade  and  merchants  from  every  lax  and  burthen 
can  take  from  them.nt  the  same  time  chat  she  grunts  lu  them  every  faci 
that  her  enviable  position  enables  her  to  confer.  As  rapidly  as  shi.*  rcJuctt 
the  necessary  and  unavoidable  expenses  of  her  merchants,  conipetithia, 
which  is  now  every  where  so  rife,  will  lessen  in  the  same  ratio  with  their 
charges  upon  the  coDimodiiios  that  pass  through  their  hands.  Uer  int^* 
niHcent  levee,  apacinus  enough  to  accommodate  the  commerce  of  the 
whole  valley,  shi>uld  be  covered  with  warehouso-sheds,  where  could  be 
received  and  stored  the  va»t  amount  of  products  brought  to  it  by  atearo* 
boats  and  flatbnata,  on  which  a  slight  charge  for  storage  and  warehuasiag, 
like  the  charges  in  the  Docks  at  Livorpixil,  not  amounting  to  one-third  the 
Bvunn  which  we  understand  have  now  to  bo  paid  to  individual  in  New- 
Orlcons  for  storage,  would  yield  a  revenue  which  would,  io  a  few  years, 
pay  the  entire  puhlic  expenses  of  the  city. 

but  it  is  complaeoDtly  said  by  many  of  her  citizens,  that  New-Orleans 
can  never  be  robbed  of  the  large  commerce  dcrivetl  from  the  cotton  and 
sugar  regions  dependent  upon  her,  which,  under  uU  circuiustances,  will  b« 
aullicient  to  make  her  a  city  of  the  first  class  hi  iha  commercinl  wnrld- 
But  these  gentlemen  can  scarcely  be  conscious  how  little  of  the  activity 
and  bustle  of  her  streets  is  occasioned  by  the  cotton  trade.  From  its  na- 
ture it  is  capable  of  great  concent  ration  .land  becomes  almost  a  mono|ioly 
in  the  hands  uf  a  few.  By  systemati^^ing  the  business  a  little  farther,  twn 
or  Uiree  large  houses,  with  proper  organization,  could  do  the  whole  cotton 
busineas  of  New -Orleans.  It  maintains  a  few  quiet  and  retired  counting- 
rooms,  where  a  few  respectable  gentlemen  drive  qilills  over  well  (ilazcd 
letter  sheets  and  ledgers,  but  it  is  (!<iuktful  whether  these  pavas  much  upon 
the  rent  roll  of  the  city  as  the  harbors  and  shoemakers,  l^hc  magnificent 
cotton  prcKscs, — the  Rti>rchouses  of  so  mnch  wealth,  rise  in  solilary  quar- 
tora,  and  remain  in  dull  and  lonely  neightv>rhoiHt>4.  They  do  n(»t,  like 
factories  and  foundries,  create  life  ond  uciivity  around  them.  A  few  hun- 
dred negroes  do  their  whole  labor,  nnd  their  benellcial  influence  upim  thn 
growth  of  the  city  is  scarcely  felt  beyond  their  own  walls.  Mobile  has  a 
cotton  trade  nearly  one  half  as  large  a^  that  of  Ntw-Orlcana,  and  n  atiU 
increoang.  Yet  small  as  she  is  compared  with  her  sister  city,  she  is 
falling  to  decay,  and  her  streets  arc  becoming  grass-grown  and  solitary. 
and  as  a  last  deatfa-siniggle  tor  her  coioinercial  existence*  ^c  is  lutkiug  a 


desperate  eflbrt  to  secure  a  trade  which  New-Orleans  can  command  by 
the  most  magui&cent  chaancl  of  uaCQre*a  own  digging,  and  which  aba  la 
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mp'inely  relinquMhiii^  tnotherfi.  Savannah  and  Charleston  Imve  had  their 
cation  traile,  which  haa  nRver  left  iht^m*  yet  they  sank  into  iutiigniticauce 
till  they  wi^re  arouaeil  hi  a  manly  ellurt  co  draw  tii  them  a  luore  {rrofitable 
trade.  The  ct>tton  trade,  though  large  in  amntiut,  pays  but  a  9inall  per 
centa|[re  tii  thotKt  who  an*  cn^Hgcd  only  in  its  trnnsportatiou.  I'lieee  are 
cunHidorationM  wliich  should  commcnn  thcmaelvcit  to  thn  fterioUA  attention 
of  the  City  Fathers  of  our  Commrreial  MetrupoUs.  They  may  arouse 
the  belief  that  something  more,  on  their  part,  tliaa  a  imiet  confidence  in  ita 
incnmpnralilc  natural  odvantngea,  ift  necessary  to  sliane  the  Deftiny  of 
t'feu}- Orleans  vti  the  scale  of  unrivalled  greatness  to  wnich  her  citizens 
fondly  GXiend  their  idea  of  her  future. 


DKPARTMKXT  OP  COMIIEKCE. 

I.— DIHECT  TRADE  OV  THE  SOUTH  WITH  EUROPE. 
George  G.  Henry,  of  Mobile,  oa  chainnan  of  a  committee,  lately  read  a  paper 
open  this  interesting  vubject,  Iwfore  the  State'i  Rights  Asuociation  of  Alahuna, 
and  sends  us  »  copy.  \\>  nro  drli^hted  to  keep  this  I>.i1l  in  mniitin,  hnving',  in 
oar  last  nunihcr.  ithown  that  even  Xow-Orleans  could  l>«  aroused  in  rcji^nrd  to 
it.     Witness  the  circular  of  Mr.  Mure.     Wo  extract  from  Mr.  Henry's  report : 

The  cost  of  a  steam  propeller  capable  of  carrying  3.000  bales  of  cotton,  wo 
can  only  spproximate  towards.  A  steaui  propeller  uf  1.400  tons  has  Itcen  built 
in  Kow-York  for  tlQO.OOO.  In  Glasgow,  iron  steam  propellers,  finiabed  for  75 
cabin  and  75  steerage  paHxenftrrs,  of  l.BOO  tonii,  have  been  proponed  to  he,  and, 
perhaps,  have  bten  built,  for  £30,000,  equoJ  with  cxehaiigo  to  $145,000. 
The  tonnage  of  3.0U0  bales  cotton,  of  500  lbs.,  is  609  tons  ;  but  as  it  requires 
about  a  IHXI  ton  ship  to  atuw  the  609  tons  of  cotton,  .ittowing  for  the  weight  of 
eoal  and  eii^piifs,  it  tntuht  ro()uiro  a  1,400  ton  propeller,  or  tbcri^a bouts,  to 
transport  the  cotton.  The  cost  will  be  vastly  Icsn  than  the  tiidu  piilille  steotner 
has  been,  and  indeed  wp  may  s.iy,  ninrr  llie  roiploynient  in  building  ibein  has 
beoome  so  extended,  and  thr  art  of  building  them  so  generally  undrrslood,  the 
expense  of  their  construciion  has  been  and  is  doily  duninibhing.  And  in  this 
Is  centred  one  of  our  great  advantages.  All  the  expeniies  of  exprrimcnts.  div 
lays  and  disappointnit^nls,  have  been  undergone  by  nthrrit,  and  we  begin  with 
all  the  experirncr  which  their  many  years  of  trial  funiisbea  to  us.  The  mo- 
mentous reality  that  the  ocean  can  br  navigated  by  the  aid  of  steam,  success- 
fully and  safely,  is  no  longer  on  expcrimrnt. 

Wn  now  pass  to  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  na  by  their  being 
built  here,  and  they  need  merely  to  be  enumerated.  Alaboma  lias  exclusive 
eontrol  in  the  South  of  a  resource  of  inestimable  wealth — coal,  which  the  build- 
ing of  these  propi'tlers  would  develope,  and  make  Mobile  iho  moHi  important 
market  for,  suutli  at  all  evpiits  The  capital  that  would  be  eriiployi^ii  m  tbia 
production,  and  the  people  it  would  fuiniiih  employment  to,  would  be  important 
akatoats  of  state  wealth.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  necessary  for 
•team  navigation,  is  a  security  to  us  against  dangerous  or  extentivo  com'po- 
liiion. 

The  furnishing  the  limber,  pitcb,  Acc-,  will  be  converting  another  natural 
pndnetion  into  an  active  eli'ifimt  of  wealth,  which,  to  the  calculating,  will  bo 
■fPtceiated  as  cxce^Hlingly  valuable. 

OMides  which,  it  will  afTonl  constant  employment  to  a  great  many  skillful 
BedMoics.  and  llietr  asxixlants,  to  build  tht^ni ;  the  numtter  nf  persons  eni- 
•kyad  in  cnlting  and  delivering  ihe  limber,  pitch,  Ace.,  would  lie  very  great 
The  manning  ando(5cenngtlivm  would  be  givingemploynient  to  our  own  men  and 
boys  :  and  the  profits  of  this  iiivcstmrnt  would  not  only  be  divided  amongst  our 
own  peopir,  but  all  the  profits  attending  those  other  pur(>uits  would  also  bo  en- 
riching our  own  citizens. 

The  business  one  propeller  would  do,  allowing  her  20  days  to  cross,  and 
eight  days  to  cleanse  and  load  in  port,  would  bo  lu  cross  13  times  in  the  year- 
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At  thin  ratfl,  eight  propellen  would  fumiBh  a  wfeUj  line  to  the  oiber  M»  tt 
the  Atlantic.  At  3.000  bales  each,  tho  eight  would  carry  156,000  halai  am. 
IJuppOfe  wc  pouse  hrrc,  to  examine  the  businoss  of  our  port,  «ad  tbe  proAU  if 
abipping.  Our  receipt  of  cotton  is  about  600,000  bales  per  annaiu-  Totak* 
tbti  off;  167  Bhips,  of  1,500  boles  capacity,  makintr  two  trips  a  year,  wonld  W 
neoeMory.  These  ihips,  costing  $30,000  eacl^  amount  in  ralae  to  9S,0MI,tf' 
It  can  be  shown  that  ships  pa,]'  30  per  cent.  proSt  on  the  investment.  \t^ 
these  ships  clear  annually,  from  the  business  of  our  port,  $1, 600,000.  Ql— 
any  onp  avk  how  much  Mobile  or  .Mabamn  is  intcrpsted  tn  ibis  inTCBti&fBl,  or 
what  propartion  of  this  profit  gnra  to  our  ciUitcna?  It  is  a  eeriotu  tnquiiT 
Not  one  dollar  do  wc  onn  in  this  partait. 

We  pass  uow  to  the  roniiiJeration  of  the  inquiry  contained  in  the  laat  dMlM 
of  the  resolution  :  the  facility,  in  connection  with  the  building  of  the  sleiah 
on,  with  which  direct  trade  with  Europe,  upon  on  citendcd  ecate.  wold  to 
conducted. 

Powerful  find  proHtaMe  as  are  the  results  from  the  branches  of  the  nhject 
we  have  imperfectly  examined,  they  are  indivlLluai  in  their  character,  eompmd 
witli  tho  tranacendent  advantages  the  citizens  of  Alabama  would  derive  fnm 
the  stimulus  to  trade  they  would  impart.  EstaUieh  a  line  of  steamers  beaa 
lo  Liverpool,  Havre,  DrumcD,  fitc,  and  a  stream  of  trade  and  traTcl  would  avail 
themeclves  of  it,  bevood  the  computation  of  the  most  cnthuaiaatic.  We  bart 
this  opiuion  upon  the  present  trade  of  the  state,  and  the  invariable  reeoUj^^ 
regular  aid  and  rapid  communication  to  attract  and  develope  commerrc.  ^^^^H 
wut  submit  some  itou)«  of  profit,  and  others  of  eavtng,  whsch  will  be  mlM^^H 
to  the  state  if  we  embark  on,  and  complete  this  system,  and  which,  if  it  ii 
tried,  will  be  extended  almost  indefinitely.  The  sales  ef  merchandise  to  Al^ 
bama  in  184S,  as  per  CompLroller'i  report,  on  which  taxes  were  paid,  wot 
914,000,000.  Proportionate  to  the  imports  of  the  United  States,  and  ouz  popi- 
lation,  we  would  be  buyers  in  Alabama  of  over  SG.OOO.OOO  of  foreign  goMs; 
but  as  oun  is  nut  a  manufacturing  population,  and  as  the  general  weahh  of  th* 
state  enables  the  pcuplu  to  buy  more  costly,  and  proportionally  more  exten- 
Mvcly,  than  many  of  the  other  ctates,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume,  that  of  the 
amount  of  imported  goods  sold,  of  the  $14,000,000  referred  to,  S8,000,OMst 
leajtt  were  foreign. 

Wc  have  before  esliraated  that  tho  profits  icalixed  by  ihipping,  ennged  is 
the  trade  of  our  port,  wore  81,600,000.  We  bc^ia  our  exhibit  wiili  this  Usol 
although  wc  will  not  calculate  our  propellers  wdl  comntand  so  enormoot  divi- 
dends ;  yet  if,  from  their  constant  and  regnloi  employment,  carrying  both 
wavH.  they  can  alTord  to  reduce  the  avorage  price  of  freight  on  cotton,  vhkli 
fur  the  past  tun  years  has  been  about  five-eighths  of  a  peony  a  ponnd  ;  tad^ 
ayin^  gooJs  down  fur  impurtDni  at  a  reduced  rate,  this  will  operate  as  aeai~~^ 
|U  the  stale  ;  so  wo  put  down  profits  on  shipping,  $1,600,000. 
The  saving  of  New- York  jobbers*  profits,  and  charges  from  New- 
York  out,  with  roorclianls'  expenses  to  and  from  New- York,  would 

he  SO  per  cent-  or  more— this  on  $8,000,000  would  bo tl.fiOOj 

Pour  months'  interest  on  £8,000,000  would  be  saved  by  importing  lh« 
goods  direct,  and  having  tbcni  in  tho  govomnient  warehouses  until 

the  cvp  of   sale — this  is _ tl; 

Twenty  days'  interest  saved  on  (34,000,000   for  short   paaaag*  of 

400.000  bales  of  cotton tOLl 

New- York  importers'  profits  and  commissions  saved  to  onr  own  ia- 

porters  and  merchants,  10  per  cent. 600,0M 

One  and  n  fourth  per  cent,  commisitvns  and  incidental  profits  to  our 
own  collector,  in  the  discharge  of  that  amount  of  buaincas  thiDUgb 

the  custom-house , ...-.--,.,.-,■........      IO0tM9 

Profits  of  OUT  shfire  of  innurance 960.0M 

Stale,  county,  and  city  taxes,  on  the  increase  of  IB.000.0O0  of  boii* 
sincBs  iu  Mobile ....        00^000 

Making 84,633,333 

per  annum,  either  made  or  saved  to  tho  cittxens  of  the  state,  and  vuffioieDt  in 
tu  amount,  through  the  operations  of  one  year,  to  build  some  thirty  steam  pi*- 
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pellori,  Buflicient  to  do  the  carrying  of  the  port,  with  our  presont  trade.     Thoso 

flgurea  mrc  lar^o,  and  it  will  be  cany  to  say  they  am  conjeclur&l.  but  we  invite 

to  their  examination  those  wboso  information  on  such  Bubjects  qualify  them  to 

Iporrect    any   errors  which    may  haVc  escaped  us.     These    estimates  are  only 

llprcdicalcd  on  our  present  trade.     If  so.  wbat  would  tbry  reach  were  wo  to  re- 

'in  MM  we  are  in  tills  particular,  until  the  rail-rood  to  the  mouth,  of  the  Oliio, 

ping  the  great  West,  the  Solma  and  Tennessee,  and  the  Mobilo  and  Ginrd 

il-roMs,  arc  oU  comptctod.     Our  receipts  of  cotton  must  then  be  not  far  from 

0,000  bolts,  and  numberless  other  slaplss  and  produntions  will  bo  added  to 

four  supply — and  the  entire   trade  of  the  city  will   be   probably   quailrupled. 

[Kced  onv  farther  argumoiit  bo  submitted  to  urge  us  to  somo  united  effort,  to 

ecure  the  rich  returns  made  through  this  inrcstment  1 

Tlie  inducements  already  flubmitted,  wo  are  peniuadod,  att  sufficiently  pow- 

rful — but  wo  will  sinipty  add,  that  in  prepafiDg  propcUora  for  our  present 

V«dc,  wc  take  a  very  unportout   step  towards  securing  a  largo  share  of  that 

trade  which  will  concentrate  on  the  uuJf  of  Mexico— a  trade  which  has  never 

en  equalled  in  the  annals  of  history — enough  for  a  hundred  cities.     The 

|<W&uttful   'West   Indies,  of  unparalleled    fertility,   fonn    a  magnificent  chain, 

rhich)  like  a  string  of  diamonus,  glitter  and  cluster  on  its  bosom.     To  court 

heir  trade  will  bo  to  command  it      Mexico  is  on  it,  and  contiguous  to  us.     The 

ooco,  connected  with  the  iVmazon  by  the  Rio  Noffro,  has  its  northern  cm- 

cbure  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  from  whence  the  varied  productions  of  Vene- 

I  and  interior  South  America,  will  swell  the  tide  of  our  commerce. 

a.— ANNUAL  STATISTICS  OF  NEW-ORLKANS. 
Wg  conclude  the  statistics  of  New-Orloons  trade  for  lost  year,  which  hav« 
||tan  through  our  numbers  since  October  last,  and  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
I  labors  of  our  friend,  Mr.  Little6eld,  of  the  Prices  Current.  We  have  regu* 
Urly  published  these  statistics  in  our  volumes,  runniug  back  fur  fifteen  years, 
which  must  give  the  volumes  great  votae  with  the  mercantile  community  of 
•ur  oitj  and  country.     A  few  sets  still  remain  on  hand. 

BXpoBTs  OP  corroif  ind  tosicco  rioM  kkw-oblbans. 


-COTTON. - 


-TOS*000.- 


IMf-V.  lW»>'4f.  IM*-'M.  IMn'-U. 

Fliiverpool bales.  JTdias 003455 hhds..e<«9 CltO 

licadon 1367 305 67S3 B3W 

Blu^uw  sail  Ores uock 10857 'J7533 

|Cowe«,  KaImoath,&e 3741 HMT 3435 MS* 

,  _     k.  UelTsst,  dtc 3069 ?4e8 

I-Bsvre 11815B 139910 71H t998 

Bordeaas 1O06 3494 S79-... iWO 

iar»etlles 3618 U3i3 739 «l»» 

||l«Qta,CeucKndR4Qen 630 >». 

sterdnm . 

f&atu-rdam  and  Ghent 678 MM 824 

liBremea....' 1801 13137 7718 4841 

p,fte 11994..-. 54538 3844 1077 

,.na .MSI 573 60 

aoai 7303 1365 1041 

ibrolur 46)06..... 43823 4126 5890 

Bsvsns,  Meuec.  Ac If98 16328 

rDtnoo,  Trieste.  ^ 36303 41614..... 3874 3645 

ChhM. 


Otlnr  fcrrci^  pons. 6496 9304 1375. 

VewYorit B4891 C7611 11305. 

•too 109089 111984 1169. 

videuce.  a.  t 360 

biladelphia 15616 18486 1391. 

lolnmore 401T 4959 fin. 


3th«r  cfnarwise  ports. 
TssicniSutcs. 


..«89 
.73U 
.10i» 


.1496 

..MS 


.&30- 


..Sll. 
.V300. 


.337. 


.135 


TottI 838591. 


.1167303. 


.57955 5SB96 


HICiriTSLATIOR. 
IMt'SO.  IMft-'tf.  »M»^-KX  VM.«. 

Gremt  BriUia bale«.. 397109 643018 hha»..16Hao 14017 

Fnace 117413 1 54(147 20.'* IMU 

Nonh  onCorono 2S196 C10fi9 19723 7$» 

Bouth  of  Enropv  and  China 849» 100763 II97S 10941 

CoaMwiM 318843 SOMll H3T9 1«n 


TulaL 838^1 1117303. 


.57955. 


IMPOKT*    4T   ireW-ORI.KAKS   rSOM    llT   SSPTBUBBB  TO   8I>T    AUCUST. 


IM*-**).         1MI'-«D. 


Apples WiU 

Biu^on,  iu«'fl..rukB,  &c. 
B ICOD ....  bh\*  oiiil  buxoj 

Bicon,  H*ms Iiltili 

BtcoD.  in  bulk.. Ibi 

Bicginf; piecu 

BbIv  iliipo.........coil» 

Beaiift. . .... bbU 

Buiter hcfpi 

Bulu-r bbU 

BecBwax bliU 

Beef. . . .  Iilils  loJ  tirrccn 

Beef,  (Irird lbs 

Buffnin  Robes nurkl 

La.  and  Mia4..baW 

Lriko b«ln 

N.  Ala.ftTi:o...flo 

ArkanssB do 

MonlMmery,  Ac.  do 

Mubile. do 

Floriila do 

TCMB do 

Com  Meal bbU 

Com,  in  ctn. ...... .bbU 

Corn,  shelled tocki 

Chcc»e hoxcB 

CtodlcB boxet 

Cider - bbU 

Cool,  wraten.. .....  bbU 

Dried  PcnclicH bbla 

DricJ  Apples bbli 

FloxBecd tirrc  c» 

Floor bblg 

Furv....bUd<^bxs.)rdlB 

Foatlic-n baf^ 

Hemp bttlca 

Utdes baioa 

H«y bole* 


..37244 
..3*330 
..eiDSIl 
..1S335 
.809045 
..38321 
..86104 
...0307 
..31058 
...177a 
.,..35? 
..6SW1 
..4flai9 

3M 

.174411  ; 

..1090Q  ; 

.24»6K] 

..17501 

..23ri17 

. .10601 

...60S3  , 

...5107 

-42719 

1114897 

..63809 

..35306 

903 

.GOWWO 
....93< 
...W(i5 

....ai7 

.5l)l!tt^6 
....444 
...3900 
. .34798 
..43348 
:  ..30938 


..349ff7 
..n20.1C 
..321  SB 
..lD«:tl 
.917000 
..72941 
..93323 

-.131  :p7 

..37972 
...ai44 
481 

.  .70f.!>0 

..so:»w 

23 

.«lli0fl 
..13781 

.217078 
. .407 3a 

..«32r. 

. . . 3085 
,.113.W 
..19097 
.SHriTIl 
170fi31S 
..54287 
..28362 
...IISB 
.315000 

4f.9 

...2405 
...118fl 
1013177 

200 

...3939 
..198.%6 
;.. 30570 
:  ..54:141 


Iron,  Tig taat 

Lard hhd* 

Lnrd....lra.  A.  Mil* 

Lttrd ire* 

Lioic,wctt4nJ..bbl» 

Lc«d .pig» 

Lead,  bar..  ....m^ 

Lead,  white krc» 

Molatfcs bbls 

OalB bbUA  Kk* 

()oioD«........bbU 

Oil,lirt*rcd bbl* 

Oil,  cantor bbl« 

OU.  Inn) bbl» 

PicMM..k«gBAbbU 

PotalocB bbls 

I'ork .tea.  &bblA 

Pork hiyxcf 

Pork hM» 

Pork,  in  bulk lbs 

PonerAAlc  ...bbla 
pM-kfRff  Yam.,  reck 
ekiiu.Dcor...p«i:k« 

6lK>t krR« 

8agar. btxU 

Bulbar.... bbU 

Ko«p J>oxes 

Bliin(lr4 

SlavM 

Taltow bbU 

Tuborco,  leaf. .  hhdi 
Tobacco,  chow,  kcg» 

Tiibacco. h«lc« 

TwiiiB bdU 

Wbiskry bbla 

\ViiH)owGl'VM..Iixi 
Wbcat...bbl«A  »ks 


: Qo 

: ?is 


' ..41344W 

631 

;....8»79 

;..ic(9Ein 

l..32.'.7(#.% 
i... 13024 
'  ....lOtW 

; 2091 

;...U71« 

; S41 

!..lor<003 

..513694 

...156^5 
;... 139*8 
:13itC2431 

804 

■ 4131 

; 1375 

:.... 44.15 
:.. 143919 
;... 17395 

V930 

:... 70000 
^ 0000000 

4869 

:...fiU304 

smi 

; 153 

; 9U<« 

:.. 117753 
'■ 4887 

;...57.io>^ 


; 41) 

790 

..'.■143C9 
,.27Mn 

ions 

:..3aaui 

wi 

:....77»3 

:..»u3i9 

• 8ft« 

Hfl» 

2n8 

BHU 

: tw 

;..14C11C 

;..5:oK9 

:...IK7| 
:...i»t9» 

IU27:MMa 

:....!« 

....9911 

■ 1901 

■....4377 
..IftUH 
5«Tf 


.nooon 

....5MI 

...sno 
a 

....200 

sn 

..S3WU 


ABUIVU.S   IT   KSW-OBLRAItt. 

. IS4CI-'90. ,. 1848^*49. , 

sup*.  Ila.  B-gK.  Sebn.    St.  Total.      BL    SU]*.    B-k*.  D'^  Sdin.    St.  TWIoL  Bk 

»>.            ■«*.  ik^u  »■» 

&epmnber. S7    ai     10    ft9     IS      99    109      97        •     U  39      7  S«  184 

Ortobrr Q<     SO     S2     29     IS     168     184       45       S3     M  33     13  13A  915 

Novciiibrr 108     43     41     39     14     938     143       98       47     44  37     14  338  «8I 

Dccetnbsr 90     Sa     49     34       f)     993     334       87       C7     Oil  43     10  Sr.9  381 

Uantry 78     .'>(t     40     63     13     S7fi     333       71       ff«     47  50     II  241  325 

rebniary S3     3.J     40     67     11     Wt     311      101       C9     39  39     10  231  3tS 

Mnrfii 06     42     44     72     13     344     318       70       61     S3  54     IS  233  321 

April 78     31     43     89     II     343     638     139       5«     34  53     II  UtlA  9» 

U»y 22     90     93     57     13     133     23»       74       34     19  43     15  183  191 

Jnnc 38     12     19     51     ID     130     171       40       S9     93  31       9  |j»  I.S3 

July to     14     17     40     13       94     133       12       19     10  21      IS  94  133 

AupuL 21     14       7     43     13       98     133         9       19       9  18     10  M  130 

ToUl 0S4  3C3  363  CC6  147  S199  97M    757    469  375  43d  138  9106  9871 
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NtwYork 

Pbiliulolphia 

CbarlKstoa,  8.C 

&*Yann4h.. ..... 

Provtdenoe  Jt  Bruiol,  ll.L.. 

BtWtOD 

Biiltiiii>ir« 

Nortnlk,   llichrnund  atii  ? 

Pflcraburg,  Vn \ 

Alexandria,  D.G.......... 

Il.»t>ile 

A|MUc)iir4ila  &  Peo*aco)a.. 
Otiier  poru ....,.....,,.. 


Hkd*. 

;  4251:3  :  5299 

:  im:j44  :  au7<i 

:  aot<  :  e» 

:  lata  :  300 

I    31KH>  i  961 

:  flioi  :  «M5 


'-WOLAaatS.— ^ 

iOM.  BU*. 

:!W7H  :  4277C  : 

:  —  :  H6M  : 

:   —     ;  i053t 

;      8?  ;  43TB 

:    247  ;  37 

;    —     :  87951 

:  —   ;  i34aa 


Uhia.  H4«. 

44333   :  1S39 

1874 »  ;  »23a 

379S  :  365 

16SL  ;  90 

343°  I  964 

;10652  •  1991 


— wni>aan--t 

IMk'4ft.  IM»->4|, 

:ifl37  :38«ifl 

;   410  :  149(9 

:    _  :  6fiAB 

;     —  :    1096 
;     _  :      230 

:   74  :  20M 
:   77  :  »44s 


I 


6600  :      68S  :      30  ;     6134  :   62149  ;    1904  ;     _  :   7139 
649  :     _    ;   —    :       6i)o  :     SSa  ;     —     :     —  ;     748 

s»76  :  isse  ;  —  :  shso  :  4540  ;  i4C3  :  —  ;  0130 

1830  :      460  ;    —     :      5370  *    1363  •     294   !     —  "    3801 
873  :    IC09  :   305  ;     3337  ;     S20  ;     316  :   250  ;     531 

TuUl D97-i0     1394a     9749     119674     04490     11381     M50    03771 

3.-TftADK  or  ST.  L0UI8. 
Tho  St.  Looia  Republican  ol  the  1st  Jan.  1851,  contalna  an  claboTBtB  BtAtftncnt 
of  the  tnuio  ortlut  city  forttic  year  1850^  from  nbick  wo  moke  the  foUowing  ex- 
tract ;  having  alrcodjr  publifehtHl  tlic  previous  ycarv. 

TOBACCO. 

ThiB  Brticlo  ia  clasacd  among  the  mast  importnnt  affrictiltural  produttinna  of 
our  Miato,  and  Hincc  1838.  has  attractrJ  conBtilcrable  attention  for  export- 
While  the  rpcciptB  for  18o0  foil  ahort  009  hbds.,  comparcxl  with  Lh«  reccipta  of 
the  previous  year,  they  Blill  aligbtly  exceed  the  recciplaof  1844. 

Total  receipts  in  1850 p,066 

UecripU  uf  1849 9,664 


DocrcaMin  1850. 


609 


RecoiptK  of  Hemp  during  the  paat  year,  greatly  exceed  those  of  any  year 
since  1H47,  when  thev  reached  over  73,222  bales,  a  circuinBtance,  however, 
meuurahly  owiiiir  U>  tlie  mm-reccplion  during  the  preceding  year  of  the  crop 
due,  the  rcreipln  of  IH-lfi  having  been  Ir.is  than  34,01*0  hateti.  Tlie  market 
thruughont  1849  wax  marked  by  more  Crtoni'ss  than  during  the  post  year,  and  the 
I  *^M  Were  higher,  havin^r  ranged  between  81S0  and  $120,  varying  little  from 
*  rlnuary  tn  Jlecctnber.  At  the  close  of  1849,  the  stock  in  store  was' 893  baJea.  The 
■lock  in  store  and  on  sale  at  the  close  of  L850,  is  about  2,000  bates,  llic  mar- 
ket dartii(r  Janiury  wsb  inactive  at  the  figures  of  the  previous  year,  and  declined 
in  Pebruarv  to  S90  a  S105  per  ton.  The  ruling  rates  for  the  balance  of  tha  year 
were  $80  to  996. 

^H         Toiai eo.efis 

^H  Receipts  of  1849 46.290 


rncixjaeeof  1850  over  1849 14,673 


LI  ID. 

The  prodaction  of  this  article  has  hecn  gradonlly  declining  eince  1845  :  re- 
emts,  per  rivers,  since  that  liuic,  having  fallen  olT  from  750,877  pig*,  to 
673.Et02.  In  tht>  meniilirrie  ihi'  dcroand  for  home  t.'ansun>plion  h:i8  mate- 
rially inrrea»ed,  and  very  little  lias  been  oiported.  In  consequence  of  thiB  decline 
in  prtwJuctioii,  prices  hnvc  ifone  up,  and  during  the  two  last  years  hare  ranged 
much  higher  than  lor  man^  years  previous.  For  tho  greater  part  of  the  paat 
year  the  price  of  upper  miuett  Irail  has  been  over  $4  S5,  and  the  uiarkol  doaea 
firmly  at  $4  37i  to  84  40  per  100  lbs. 


iM 


TRADB    OP    ST.    LOUIS. 

Actu^  ProdtiCt  of  Upper  Mhus  Jar  the  heo  Uut  year«. 

In  1850 567,946  pig»,  or  37,589,728  pouwb. 

In  18W •. 685,463     "       "     42.531,034       •• 


Decreaae 67,967  4,D41,906 

Actvat  Product  t^  lower  Miner,  far  1850. 
Richwood  Dimes 11,873  pigs,  or      883.430 


OUterouDei 74,104 


6,167,670 


85,976 


6,000,000 


Rocoipts  of  this  article  during  the  year  juit  ctoeed,  have  tlightly  excraM 
thoMe  ofliuit  yoar,  but  fall  abort  of  tbo»o  of  '46,  *47  and  '48.  The  loitt  ye&r  btf  < 
doubtlcM  been  Abetter  wheal  year  than  IS4D,  butowiitfjfto  a^ncrilly  «ntename|'. 
upinion  that  the  articJe  must  advance,  farmers  aud  shippers  brld  back  until  ( 
ibrcatenml  by  closing  naviirailon.  This  vrill  account  for  the  heary  rvcei|)(»l 
during  Novcmbrr,  coiuparcd  with  other  months  in  the  year.  I 

Roecipts  per  river*  in  I860 1,792,074     bush. 

Receipts  pel  rivers  in  1849 1,763.635         " 

Increase  of  1851  over  1849 29,539         " 

rLOOB. 

R«o«tpts  by  riTers  in  1850 S93,718 

Rooaindby  rivers  in  1849 301,933 

Docreaso '. 9,315 

RtcciptM  per  Wa^on*,  during  1850. 

Prom  Centre  Mills  (new)  III.,  since  30th  Sept 1833 

"     Hope         "                 ••       "       1st    Jan 1436 

"     Planet       ■'                 "       ••       tst    Jan 1786 

"     Harmony**                "       •«       1  si   Jan «406 

'*    Harrison's  (III.,)  and  other  sources ft4,944 


ToUl 33,363 

AdilrcceipU  per  rivers 392,718 

Total  of  all  receipts  for  1860. 336,070 

coiir. 

While  the  receipts  for  com  for  thn  Inst  year  have  almost  ituadnipled  thoac  < 
the  year  preceding,  the  ruling  ntics  have  almost   doubled  those  of  ihat  yeaf^J 
Th«  dmtand  has  been  actir(<  ihroughout,  and  the  remaining  stock  on  sale  al  i ' 
close  ii  by  no  means  large, 

Total  rcceipUby  river,  I860 484,0U 

iUcoipts  of  1849 143,183 

Ixwreaseof  1850  over  1849 341,833 


The  receipts  of  the  last  year  vary  but  little  from  those  of  1849,  but 
monthly  t.ible  will  show  that  the  bulk  of  iho  sura  total  was  Ihe  product  of' 
1849,  very  liltlo  having  been  received  since  the  present  packing  season  com- 
menced The  high  price  of  com  induced  growers  to  sena  forward  that  staple, 
rather  than  apply  it  to  fattening,  and  hene.e  few  hogs  have  been  prepared  for 
slaughtering.  Up  to  the  present  date  of  the  last  packing  season,  the  number 
of  hogs  slaughtered  in  this  city  alone,  was  nearly  1 16,000 ;  and  at  points  obov*. 
and  throngbout  the  West,  the  number  was  also  large.  So  tar  as  wc  are  in- 
formed with  regard  to  the  present  season,  only  65,000  bogs  have  been  killed  in 
this  city,  and  a  corresponding  falling  off  is  observed  througliout  the  country. 


TIUD8  OF  ST.   LOVra. 

Thii  defict«ncT  must  adT&Dce  the  price  of  pork,  bat  whether  sufficient  to  re- 

moncrate  Uralcra  for  the  lii^h  price  paid  for  hogs,  iidoubiful.  Thr  hoj^  market 
opened  timidly  at  fifrurco  approximating  to  t3;  ^ut  aince  ttie  cnnimcncejneDl 
hu  MUsaAHj  advanced,  until  within  a  few  day*,  aince  which  it  hai  been  Ices  firoit 

«nd  fvw  Akleiare  now  effected  bcjond  94  for  hogi  weighing  324  Ibg.,  thou^ 
4ro*eTii  are  contending  for  ^  15  to  S4  20. 

Tn.  BfaU. 

Total  leceiptB  for  I860 1873  lOl.SSS 

"          "         '•    1849 1745  111,164 

tipU  at  IhU  Port  oj  tke  principal  erticUs  of  Produce  far  the  latl  tw  ycort. 

1S49.  1850. 

Wheat,  tack* 881,428  027.348 

Floor,  barrels,  per  rivers... 301,033  398,331 

Flour,  barrola,  per  wagons.....  ....••.,....     '  32,463 

Com,  sacks , 142,182  784,014 

Oats,  sacks ^ 126.636  348,716 

Barley,  sacks 44,613  34,744 

Pork,  barrels 113,009  101.663 

Pork,  tierces 1,873 

Sail,  sacks 380.680  261,230 

Salt,  barrels 23,667  19,168 

Hemp,  bales, 46,227  60,803 

U.ul,  pigs 691,861  673,603 

Tobacco,  hogshfiads 0.664  9,065 

Beef.  baircU 14.837  6,049 

Beef,  tierces 3,121  2,586 

Dry  Hides 68,306  04,328 

miskey,  barrels 38,741  85,969 

iT.hogf  heads 23,814  26,796 

■gar,  brTs 3,000  6,034 

!U,  boxes 3,064  13,388 

lee,  sacks 68,703  73,678 

fMolasses.  barrels 81,217  29,518 

'Lard,  barrels 64,015  61,635 

^Laid,  tierces.... ^ 11,041  17,936 

Lard,  kegs 15,613  14,649 

Bacnn,  tiorces .. 2,195  7,087 

,Bacon,casks 21,7S4  33.248 

on.  barrels 1.046  3,010 

iBacon.  boxes 2,263  1,830 

Bacon,  pieces..- ,.... 46,978 

Bacon,  pounds ...._ ■ 32,496 

Bacon,  bagged  hams 2,593 

Balk  Pork,  casks 1,096 

Bulk  Pork,  boxes ^-^  100 

[Bulk  Pork,  pieces 301.381 

Balk  Pork,  poands 12.889,360  1,841,747 

TOtrNAQB. 

Tho  Dumber  of  steamboats  arrived  during  Che  year  was  as  follows : 


I 


¥ 


1840. 

From  New-Orleans 313 

Ohio  River 401 

Illinois  River 686 

Upper  Mississippi ......806 

lUMOuri  lUver 365 

Caito ^,^ 123 

Other  points ^^ , 317 


Total 2.900    2,599 

II  appean  that  346  diflerent  boaU  arrived  al  the  port  during  the  year. 


MS 


COUMBRCB   OT  BAtTIMORK, 


^ 


4.-MEMPHI3,  TENN. 

Every  diy  givM  mo  additional  evidence  of  the  inrrcMJng  prosperity  of  ihii 
Klready  prosptiroui  city — and  although  her  commpreo  is  £rcal,  yet  upon  that 
•lono  ner  pufiHc-spiritcd  ctiixeni  do  not  intend  to  rely,  for  the  notes  of  prrp«n> 
tlon  &re  alrea<ly  heard  in  vartnuR  quartera,  and  in  additian  to  her  coniiuereei 
manufiictorii-s  will  (toon  claira  a  jurt  in  adding  to  horwoallh.  Preparations  an 
now  tiiokiniif  for  the  estabhsbintnt  of  a  very  tar^  hoat-jard,  to  b«  conducted 
on  a  scale  as  extensive  aa  any  in  the  west ;  and  ere  long,  although  wc  cannot 
otTord  the  facilities  at  Naithville,  Teniiesseeans  will  havt!  the  opporiunity  of 
■uppoKing  in  Tennessee  this  important  hrsDch  of  industry,  The  gentleman 
who  0[M)ns  the  yard  isnaid  to  he  one  of  the  best  boat -builders  in  the  Union.  Af 
an  evidence  of  its  truth,  some  of  the  linest  boats  running  on  the  Missisaippi.  at« 
his  handiwork  ;  among  others,  the  ma^nificenl  Autocrat,  [n  addition  to  this, 
an  extensive  flour  mill,  now  nearly  coniplelcd,  is  about  to  comnicncuopcmtiuiu, 
and  will  make,  tt  is  said,  62,OtiO  bblit.  of  Hour  annually ;  creating  another  largo 
source  of  wealth  to  the  coinnuiiiily,  'J'heie  thinjjs  Bpe,ik  most  favorably  lof^ 
the  public  fpirit  of  Memphis,  ami  indeed  1  find  on  all  sides  evidence  that  be 
citivnii  are  delftnnined,  by  the  liberaJ  views  they  lake  ot  things,  to  make  Mem 
phis  ono  of  the  first  cities  in  the  West — and  the  city  alreaily  teels  the  bcneficia 
result  of  these  views.  In  IH4<>,  I  nm  told,  Memphis  had  a  popuJation  of  frooil 
three  to  four  thuusand  ;  the  census  reronlly  token,  shows  a  popuhitino 
13,00() — and  although  no  prophet,  \  venture  the  prediction  that  1860  will  shot 
a  population  more  tnan  double  this  uuuib^r. 

•  ■•••••• 

Since  writing  the  altove,  T  leant  that  a  largn  cotton  manufartnTy  has  just  heotll 
erected  hen»,  and  will  go  into  opsration  very  shortly,  giving  employment  to  si 
large  number  uf  oi)eraliveB.  Why  cannot  we  chronicile  such  an  event  m  Nasb*l 
viDe!  LJrgo  our  citizens  to  wake  up  to  the  importance  of  these  things,  for  :~ 
they  sleep  much  longer,  every  city  in  tliis  count  nr  will  outstrip  us,  and  upoa 
ourselves  must  rest  the  fault. — Cum&trland. 

B.— COMMEHCK  OK  BAI.TtMORB,  1850. 
BXPORTS  or  LBtntXC  ARTICLXa. 


Indian  Meal,  bbli. 

Tal.  Candles,  llis 6ni,4fl 

Ada,  Candles,  lbs Hill 

lbs 113.9 


Urd  Oil.  gaft 82.186    Soap.  II 

Spcnu  Candles,  Ihs... ....ftl,fin    Tutiucco,  manu&ctared,  Iba. .. .  175.43T 

Nails,  lbs H7.607 


Manuf;tctures  of  Iron $58,394 

KcBncd  Sufjar.  lbs 65.096 

Cotton  (iuods 1800,319 

I^iper,  Books  and  Stationery.. .(4,579 

Wheat,  bush 40,M8 

PoUtuea,  bush S,414 


Fish,  dried,  qlls. 6,450 

Fish,  pieklej,   bhls. 9117 

WhidoOil,  gaU 9.-lti 

Jfu*. .  - 
Spcnu  Cat 

Tar  and  Pitch,  bbls. 4,663 

Beef,  bids 11.978 

Park,  bbU. SS,746 

Bacon,  lbs 5,260,713 

l^d.  Itw. 937,478 

Butter,  11m 347.960 

Cheese,  lbs 193.974 

Indian  Coin,  hush 430,633 

There  is  a  growing  increase  of  the  comuierre  of  the  port  of  Baltimore  with 
the  South  This  result  is  attributed  to  the  agiialiou  of  the  slavery  f)ueEtion  at 
the  North,  by  which  the  southern  merchants  are  deterred  from  trading  with  the 
northern  cities.     Commenting  upon  these  facts,  the  Clipper  says  : 

"  This  is  a  great  increase  within  one  year,  and  exhibits  the  feeling  which 
prcviils  at  the  South,  Our  merchants  have  no  doubt  anticipatetl.  and  prepared 
themselves  for  this  change  of  trade  in  the  South,  by  an  enlargement  of  their 
stocks  of  goods ;  but  there  is  one  more  object  to  be  clTeciml  by  Baltimoreona, 
and  that  is  to  establiMh  a  regular  lino  of  packets  between  this  city  and  Liver- 
pool This  would  attract  the  whole  southern  custom  to  our  port.  We  know 
that  this  Important  subject  has  received  the  attention  of  the  merchants  of  Bal- 
timore, and  that  a  memorial  to  Cungrcas  has  been  presented  Direct  importa- 
tions of  goods  from  Kurope  would  m«k«  Baltimore,  as  a  market  for  »uuthero 
custom,  aJ)  that  could  be  desired  ;  and  we  cannot  see  any  reason  why  govern- 
ment should  not  patronize  a  Southern  as  well  as  a  Northern  line  of  packets,  aa 
Mixiliary  tu  the  Post  Office  DepartmeDl.*' 
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9.— GALVESTON  AND  TEXAS. 

**  While  st«aQuihip«  of  1,1(10  to  l.AOO  tana,  and  sait  vos-ii'U  dC  1,000  tunH,  can 
enter  the  pori  uf  Qolvoiton,  anJ  lake  oui  prixluce  to  a  forfign  mnrkct,  it  ia 
hanllj  proUiiltlf  thul  It  will  vwt  bu  sctit  clrciiitoiuly  )it  nil-ronds,  one  thousand 
rnilcH  (u  Cbarlt'ston,  or  by  water  «lill  ainn?  ciruuituuHly  (uiU  bIiII  further,  tu  Lh« 
Miuc  port.  aiiiJ  that,  tuoi  mcrrljr  fur  rc-sbipmeul.  Thin  ia  manifeatly  contrarj 
to  tbe  iiaiural  coumu  of  tnulo.  Wttb  the  nception  of  a  few  rountirii  bonier- 
inf[  un  Hcil  Rivpr,  the  ex|>ortii  of  Texan  niu»t  llnd  their  outlet  at  nur  own 
ports;  aiitl  the  day  is  nut  far  dialuiit  when  they  will  be  HUiricient  lu  ealabliah  n. 
aired  foreign  IradL-  hy  regular  liuuii  of  pacLets.  Kvpii  with  Iho  laic  dismem- 
bcnnrnl,  wu  have  mill  a  territory  an  Urf^e  sk  Louisiana,  Mi6iti.<;i«i[i)ii,  Abibonia 
«nd  Cieorgia,  toj^elher,  and  the  amount  of  waste  or  uiiprcMJuetive  land,  we  be- 
lievr,  is  less ;  while  we  bavc  a  larger  amount  of  rich  nlltivinl  bottom  lands 
than  all  the  other  Southern  States.  Texas  is  capable  of  produrinu  more  sn^tf 
than  all  the  balance  of  tlie  (.'nion,  inclDdiriK  all  the  recent  ae(|uiKitiims  along 
the  Pacific  coast.  Wc  have  many  million*  of  acres  of  land  of  inexhaustiblo 
fertility  within  tbe  latitude  atbpied  to  the  growth  of  roiton  ;  while  an  exten- 
live  region  in  the  upper  p.irt  of  our  slate  has  been  proved  to  be  an  excellent 
wheat  countr)-,  and  well  adapted  tu  other  Minatl  fj;rainii.  For  stock  raisirie  and 
wool  |[rowirig,  Texan  i*.  probably,  uiiet|ualU'd  by  any  other  country,  while, 
thereloro,  our  state  is  as  large  oh  the  four  Southern  Stales  above  n.-^med,  it  jg 
Certainly  capable  of  producing  fully  as  much  for  exporlalioti,  as  all  those  ilatea 
together  Nor  will  it  be  many  years,  with  the  present  rapid  ingress  of  iiiimi- 
grants,  before  our  exports  will  give  cinployuiviit  to  a  very  large  aaiuunt  of 
shipping.'* 

7.-C0MMERCB  OF  BAN  FRANCISCO. 

Although  we  have  not  been  led  off  very  far.  At  any  time,  by  the  California 
{ever,  nor  have  ever  conli-niplated  any  Argonautic  expedition  in  sear^'.h  of  ite 
golden  fleece,  wo  canrntt  furltear  an  extract  from  the  Pacific  News,  showing 
some  of  ibe  extrnonlinury  things  in  that  country. 

The  receipts  of  bullion,  from  the  Atlantic  States,  seeking  inveitnent,  in 
1850,  was  $1,733,600. 

AHOCirr  or  oold  ikibt  shipfbd  pbon  janoabt  1st  to  mcBHBSE  30th,  1860. 

Month  of  January 9448,444 

I'ebruarr 784.351 

I  March 1,250.000 
April 2,301,000 
May i,73l.8ft3 
Jnne 2,fi09.OIft 
July 3,020.IMK) 
August J 5,2«*i>w0 
September ,„ 918.U00 
October 4,598.461  ' 
i^ovember S.337.639 
December 1,250,000 

I  

Total  amount  for  the  yoir •29,441.583 

This  statpment  ts  a  sufTietent  answer  to  the  loo  often  cxprcKsed  opinion  that 
the  minrs  were  becoming  exhaustetl,  and  that  CaJiforni.-i  must  prove  a  failure 
by>and>by.  For  the  two  post  seasons  the  suminer  months  have  produced  lb* 
motest  amount  of  gold,  tbe  wet  di^gin^rs  Hcing  work'>d  then  to  a  greater  extent 
tnon  the  dry.  This  aecoiinis  for  the  fart  that  thf  shipment  in  the  month  of 
Auguat  exceeded  that  of  any  other  month  in  the  year. 

filing  the  amount  of  uotd  e\ ported,  and  which  was  regularly  shipped  and 
entered  tor  tltp  prrind  imrnrd  uIkivk,  at  930<000,000  in  round  fi|>tire9,  nnd  nd<l  to 
it  an  rslimate  of  912,000.01)0,  as  bavin?  gonn  forwanl  in  private  bands,  and 
tO.OOO.OOO  retained  for  circulation,  and  the  aggregate  shows  the  enoruinua  sum 
of  $4i},000.000 — on  amoont  exceeding  ouu-liurd  the  total  o/iit  the  jnodiuts  of  the 
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United  Stales  exported  during  the  fiacftl  yeu,  ending  June  30.  18&0.  and  nearly 
one-third  the  antnant  of  importa  ;  $12,000,000  more  tli&n  the  exports  of  the 
■Ule  of  New- York  or  Louisiana;  $35,000^000  more  than  Alabama;  $38,000,000 
more  than  South  Caruliiia  ;  $40,000,000  more  ihui  Masaachusetts  or  Maryland ; 
$41,000,000  more  than  Georgia;  and  $43,000,000  more  than  Pennsylvania. 
And,  whilo  viewing  this  statement,  it  will  at  the  same  time  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  the  states  which  show  the  largcat  amount  of  exports  are  those  which  pos- 
sess the  advantage  of  having^  ports  iiituated  on  the  scahoan).  and  which  do  ths 
carrying  trade  ofstates  more  remotely  located.  The  eight  sLvtea  above  enum** 
rated,  in  fact  do  the  labor  of  traniporting  to  foreign  ports,  not  only  their  own 
products,  but  those  of  the  remaining  twriitv-two. 

For  the  time  included  in  the  period  for  which  all  our  statistics  are  made  B»— 
vis  ;  the  twelve  months  past— there  havo  entered  onr  hsirbor.  from  all  foreign 
ports,  1,743  vessels-  During  the  same  period  the  number  of  vessels  which 
cleared  was  l,4Bt.  Tlic  vesHels  arriving,  have  landed  upim  oar  shores  3&,933 
aiales,  and  1,244  females.  The  number  which  have  left  by  sail  veasela  and 
■teamers,  during  the  same  time,  36,593  mates,  and  6  females. 

Tlie  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Trcssury,  on  commerce  and  navigation, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  \Si9,  shows  the  number  of  clearnnccs  from 
the  port  of  New-York,  to  have  been  but  little  more  than  twice  that  of  San 
FranciBco,  for  the  yeaj- ending  December  31,  1850:  and  (he  number  of  airivsls 
•t  that  port — the  same  ppriods  compared — to  have  been  268  losa  than  twice  the 
amount.  As  compared  with  New-Orleans,  the  difference  in  favor  of  San  Fraa- 
cisco  is,  in  clearances  330,  and  in  arrivals  645.  Whcu  the  comparison  is  made 
with  Philadflphia,  wo  5nd  the  difference  still  greater  in  favor  of  San  Franeiaee 
— being  in  rlr-arances  B8*2,  and  in  arrivals  1,137.  The  same  would  be  tbs  r^ 
suit  were  the  comparison  made  with  any  of  the  seaports  in  the  United  States. 

The  total  value  of  morcli-mdinc  received  by  foreign  vessels,  from  Novembet 
ai,  1849.  to  September  30,  1850,  was  63.351,063  65.  The  tonnage  of  the  ven. 
■els  was  161,504. 

The  total  value  of  merchandise  received  daring  the  same  period,  in  domestic 
vsssels,  was  $797,275  10  ;  the  tonnage  of  the  vemnls,  82,049. 

Neither  time  nor  space  will  permit  us  to  enumerate  in  detail,  many  kinds  of 
trade  which  arc  fallowed  with  ».it  is  factory  success  in  our  midst,  and  which 
form  no  small  item  in  tho  trade  of  California.  In  addition  to  what  has  already 
been  mi*ntioned,  we  'will  add  that  8an  Francisco,  with  a  population  of  over 
35.000,  Buotains  teren  daily  papers  ;  white  New- York,  numbering  half  a  irnQm, 
can  boast  only  double  that  umuber !  We  have  eight  express  companiea,  the 
principat  ones  being  .\dam8  &  Co.  and  J.  W.  Gregory  ;  over  rizty  brick  build- 
ings, whore  six  monthtt  ago  there  was  not  one ;  eight  or  ten  6rst-class  hotels, 
at  the  head  of  which  stands  tho  "  Union,"  (juet  erected  by  Setover  de  Co.,  and 
under  the  manngcment  of  I.ianc  M.  Halt ; J  the  *'  St.  Francis ;"  "  Delmonico*s  ; " 
the  "  Revere;"  and  the  "National." 

Out  a  few  months  since,  tho  boundanes,  even  of  8an  Francisco,  were  hardly 
defined  with  suOtcirnt  definitcncKS  to  guide  the  inquirer  in  his  search.  Now 
we  have  one  hundrrJ  and  seven  miles  of  street  laid  out,  one  quarter  of  w  hich  is  built 
upon  and  occupied,  and  over  seven  milca  of  it  substantially  planked,  and  most 
of  that  distance  properly  sewered.  We  liavc  now  a  semi-monthly  maiU  where 
aycar  ago  it  was  only  an  occasional  one — Te.aching  our  shores  mne  and  tium, 
■nd  half  the  time  not  as  often  !  One  marine  insurance  company  has  already 
been  formed,  with  a  capital  of  $600,000,  and  another  is  in  progresa  of  organ- 
iution. 

8.-VALLEY  OF  TUB  COLORADO— TEXAS. 

"  There  is,  perhaps,  no  portion  of  our  state  more  rapidly  developing  ita  r» 
■onrcDS  than  tlif>  vailfy  of  tho  Colorado;  and  certaiuly  none  whose  capabilities 
are  leas  circumscribed  nr  more  varied.  Tboro  is  no  dopartmeDt  of  agricultural 
employmtut  which  may  not  bo  here  soccessfully  and  profitably  pursued.  Tho  rich 
■oil  and  stlubrioQs  climate  of  the  upper  portion  of  this  valley  have  within  the  last 
two  yMrBatlractcil  a  va<ii  iufluz  or  pnpiitaiiuu  aud  iadustry,  the  iuflueace  of  wbidi 
has  been  felt  in  tho  inca'aj<e<I  proBponty  of  our  people,  and  sceu  iu  the  impnn-cd 
and  flourishing  condition  uf  our  country.     lo  1845,  Atistin  and  tha  RumaodiBg 
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ooQntry  woa  but  oiut  romova  from  a  deiolation ;  scoarged  continuolly  by  Ttidtan 
irmptioan,  ihrre  was  uol  o»en  iii  its  T«rj  strretB  security  for  life  or  property.  Onlj 
from  that  period  caa  we  date  the  conniioncenient  of  any  thing  liUe  real  and  per- 
Dunetit  prosperity,  and  in  that  limp,  p^rhapn,  no  |K>nion  of  the  world  ha»  at- 
Uuued  to  high  u  degree  of  permnncitt  progpnrity  without  n  solitary  commercial 
or  agricultural  Facility,  the  only  means  of  trumporlation  being  by  wugunx,  a  dig- 
tuca  of  nearly  two  huodred  miles,  and  for  iiioro  thau  bolf  liio  year  over  roada 
alnKut  impaiMblik  Were  the  c-ouditiou  uf  things  otherwiMi,  what  mi^ fat  we  not 
reaMnably  hope  to  realize  T 

"  The  miud  of  no  man,  howorer  aaneotne,  ia  prepared  to  believe  bow  woodeiv 
fnl  the  efTect  upoD  this  conntry  would  be  of  a  regular  iteamboat  cominnutcatian 
with  the  gnir.  Itsadaptabilitiea  anascertnincd,  its  capnbilitica  of  produclioD  aa  yel 
imperfeciTy  developed,  its  other  resoarces  only  known  to  be  abnndant  and  various, 
would  all  bo  brought  intu  immediate  and  prutitablo  employmunt,  so  toon  lu  relia- 
ble bcilitics  are  areated  to  render  labor  protitablo  and  the  investment  uf  capital 
nfe.  To  take  oae  year  with  miullier,  itis  our  candid  opinion  that  lliere  is  no  bet- 
ter  cotton  conntry  on  the  globe  than  this.  The  high  pricu  which  this  product 
DOW  comnuDdB,  and  the  salo  Kuumptinn  that  It  never  can  maTerinliy  decline,  from 
the  fact  that  there  is  ooly  a  nnrrnw  Itt'lt  cniiind  the  pnrth  in  wliirb  it  can  be 
piodoced,  most  render  a  country  foitile,  sal  ubrioui  and  situated  ns  this,  second  to 
DODO  ill  BgncultQrnl  wcnUlb  and  impoilaiice,  so  soon  as  a  cheap  and  conveuieot 
Inniportation  can  he  bod  fur  our  produce;  but  now  without  any  fiKUitiei.  except 
the  most  nnemus  and  ezpensivo,  we  are  poverty-atrickeo  in  the  very  midst  of 
•rer^  element  of  wealth." 
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I.— BRJTISH  COMrETITION  IN  COTTON. 

The  following  view  of  this  Hubjccl  i*  taken  by  a  leadinfj  London  joamol : 
The  enpply  of  raw  cotton  fur  our  ni  sou  fact  u  res  is  every  day  becoming  a  sub- 
ject of  greater  interest  and  anxiety  in  this  country  ;  and  it  is  really  extra- 
ordinary— where  cotton  ia  known  to  grow  almost  aponloncously  in  so  man* 
re^ona  of  the  earth,  where  so  many  soils  and  cltmntcs  are  Kuiteil  to  its  culti- 
vation— that  we  should  still  bp  dependent  upon  a  etn^l  portion  of  (he  United 
Stati-8  for  the  greater  part  of  the  supply  which  we  require.  It  is  slraii^jc  that 
neither  Southern  nor  Western  Africa  have  ever  been  tbuugbt  of  as  countries 
where  this  shrub  could  bo  ctiliivated  to  almost  an  unlimited  extent.  Only  a 
few  days  ago,  a  specimen  of  the  wild  cotton  plant  of  Western  Africa,  which  waa 
plucked  within  fifty  yards  of  the  shore,  with  full  bolls,  was  exhibited  iu  the 
Exchange-room,  at  IJverpool.  The  Lirerpttol  Journal  saya :  "The  quality  ii 
fine*  and  thia  specimen  shown  thnt  there  would  he  no  dimculty  in  cultivating 
cotton  where  it  tvas  g.^thercd."  We  quite  believe  it.  Wc  believe  in  the  poa- 
•ibility  of  growing  cotton  ad  lihilum  in  tbia  di*trirt  of  Africa;  indeed,  we  have 
reason  to  think  that  both  cotton  and  colTce  are  indigenous  along  the  whole  tine 
of  coast  from  15  deg  N.  lat,  to  the  equator.  Tn  Fnnce's  Uland,  lat.  1**  40,  and 
in  the  Island  of  8t.  Thomas,  which  lies  under  the  equator,  culToe  growa 
abundnntly,  and  we  think  it  wilt  be  found  that  the  climate,  wliirfa  is  suitable  to 
the  cofT<>e  plant,  will  also  grow  the  cotton  shrub.  Indeed,  the  former  island  pro- 
duces not  only  coflfcc,  but  sugar  and  rice. 

The  pertinacity  with  which  the  maniifacturcra  of  Lancashire  continue  to  look 
to  India  as  the  only  country  which  can  relievo  them  from  their  dependence 
Qpon  the  United  States,  is,  in  our  opinion,  injurious  to  the  object  they  have  in 
view,  aa  it  withdraws  their  attention  from  other  countries  whore  they  would 
have  fewer  diffirulticti  to  contend  with  than  have  luiherto  met  thetu  in  Indi*. 
It  ia,  however,  quite  time  that  they  looked  more  extensively  nhroul,  for  there 
on  many  reasons  why  their  reliance  upon  .\merica  should  begin  to  be  on  iho 
wane.  According  to  the  Liverpool  statistics  of  the  cotton  trailc,  which  will  bo 
found  in  our  journal  of  last  week,  it  appeara  thai  the  deficiency  of  coUoa  ia 
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Uut  port,  comparr-d  with  tha  corro«poudtiig  period  of  lfi49,  ia  cBiimated  u 
100,000  lia1e«,  and  that  an  equal  dcticiency  exists  in  MoocUester.  The  Liverj'ool 
AlbiorL,  from  the  st&LisiicH  it  presents  to  its  re&den.  comes  lu  the  conclumon 
that  wr  aro  beginning  thin  year  with  a  cui)«idenitile  deficiency  in  the  knuwn 
Stock  of  cotton,  white  at  the  8iune  liinc  there  is  a  tihort  crop  in  the  {'ntlod 
SlaLefl.  It  in  oertMn  that,  aa  the  manufacture  of  cotton  is  onnDaUy  on  the  in- 
flnase  in  America,  llirrr  will  be  a  g^rpAttir  home  demand  fur  the  raw  material, 
leM  of  tko  article  diapoxahl'*  for  exportation,  and,  conMrqiiently,  an  enhanced 
price  put  upon  it  in  the  cmintTy.  Wo  think  it  is  evident  that  iho  preicnl 
executive  of  the  Stateit,  and  the  party  in  office  t!iere,  wish  to  encourage  tbelt 
own  manufHrtUTCi*.  Something  of  thta  kind  ib  hinted  at  in  the  annual  ittat*- 
ment  of  ttic  ±>ccrptar>'  of  the  Treasury,  which  haa  lately  come  to  hatid.  In  this 
docuuii'iit  tlicaystcm  oi  ad  valorem  dutic!*  \9  strongly  objected  to  an  injurious  to 
domestic  indiiHtrv.  ami  it  ik  recnmnirridtd  as  highly  necesKnry  that  the  prevent 
rate  of  duty  should  be  inereai^ed  on  a  variety  ot  articles,  ^^'belher  mannfte- 
bucd.  cottoni*  will  be  included  in  this  category  remains  to  be  seen. 

We  would  not  discourage  the  manuihcturcrs  from  looking  to  India  &i  oar 
country  from  which  they  con  he  aupplietl  with  eotlon,  but  we  certainly  would 
discoumne  their  lookinfr  to  it  a«  the  only  country  for  thi«  purpose.     Tlie  report 
of  the  Select   Cuitimittet!  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  sat  in  1848,  to  in- 
quire into  the  prowlli  of  cotton  in  India,  lenTCR  pverything  in  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty.    It  does,  indeed,  conclude  with  a  paragraph  oxpresamg  an  opinion,  "  that 
under  the  continued  encouragement  now  afTorded  by  the  goTemmcnt  of  Imtia, 
and  by  taking  full  advantage  of  all  the  resources  which  are  atill  within  reachi 
there  m;ty  eventually  be  opened   to  tlm  manutarturerti  of  this  country  a  la|; 
and  regular  supply  of  cotton,  of  a   quality  largely  conaumed  by  the   Driti 
manufacturer,  which  will,  by  giving  them  additional  source*  of  HUpply,  rei 
them  more  independent  of  the   failure  of  crops,  and  thus  have  the  double  e 
of  equalizing  the  price  of  the  raw  miteriil,  and  of  lessening  tho«c  fluctuati    __ 
in  the  market  which  hare  occurred  for  some  yearn  put,  and  whidi  have  acted 
•o  injurioufily  on  the  energies  of  our  manufocturmg  txipulation."     Tliere  ia 
nothing  very  encouraging  in  thia,  particularly  when  it  ta  known,  as  the  report 
iaya,  that — "  For  sixty  years  past  the  Court  of  Directors  have  taken  an  interest 
in  this  question,  and  have  expended  considerable  sums  in  various  attempts  to 
stimulate  the  growth  of  cotton  in  the  countries  subject  to  their  rule."     'Iliis 
may  be  very  true,  hut,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  very  dcpreseing.     ijixty  years,  and 
considerable  sums,  have  been  almost  fruitlessly  spent ;  Awericans  and  .\jiieri- 
can  gina  have  been  stint  to  India  ;  rxperinieulal  farms  have  been  established 
there  ;  notwithstanding  which,  our  manufacturers  are  still  without  a  supply  of 
cotton  from  that  country.     *'The  Court  of  Directors  still  adhere  to  the  opinioa 
that  the  ubtttaclcs  wliich  arc  supposed  hilberto  to  have  retarded  the  extension 
of  cotton  eullivution  in  India,  may  be  overcome."     We  are  of  the  same  opimotii 
but  it  promiacB  to  be  a  work  of  time  and  diiBculty,  uiisuitod  to  the  uiccoaee 
of  the  trade,  and  the  anxiety  of  those  engaged  in  it. 

We  have  said  that  there  are  many  other  eoantries  where  cotton  may  be 
^wn  ;  why,  then,  wail  for  the  eventuality  which  is  promised  by  the  report  0/ 
the  committee  \  Wc  should  like  to  sec  the  energies  of  the  manufacturers  di- 
rected to  a  country  where  they  would  uicel  with  no  diiricultie<  and  but  httle 
delay;  ttut  country  is  our  Australian  rolonieti.  In  these  colonies  Ihej  have  « 
■plterc  for  action  which  no  other  country  offers,  not  even  India,  to  the  same  exl«il. 
and  it  is  a  country  to  which  American  ctUtivatora  of  cotton  could  U-  eaaily  i»- 
duccd  to  betake  themselves.  We  bolievo  that  the  government  uf  India  will  give 
every  possible  encouragement  and  stimulus  to  Uio  growth  of  cotton  iti  tlint 
country,  but  the  natives  aro  a  people  with  whom  agricultural  improvements  are 
of  slow  growth  ;  nor,  in  our  opimun,  are  they  at  all  likely  to  l>e  stiniulated  by 
any  exertions  which  our  mnnufacturers  can  moke.  In  Australia  they  will  have 
to  deal  with  our  own  countrymen  and  our  own  territory,  and  we  think  the  rest 
m«^  be  safely  left  to  Rritinh  cmr^y,  aided  by  British  capital  :  all  thai  is  rt- 
qiured  u  to  set  the  loachiuc  in  moliuu,  when  it  will  bo  found  to  work  wcIL 
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«.— OVBRCaOPPING  AND  CULTIVATING  COTTON. 

I  will  now  give  my  tuoile  of  preparing  land  and  cnltivating  cotton,  which 
I  baTo  irjeil  for  wcvoral  y«ani.  AMer  pursuing  different  plane,  I  hive  fallen 
hack  on  Ihe  old  ont*  an  the  best.  About  the  midUlo  of  Jainxar}'  or  Ut  of  Feb- 
ruary, I  ctmiiui'iicc  llirowing  four  furrows  logctlicr  witli  a  lurning  plough— 
rows,  ofcourar,  laid  ofTagrfcably  to  the  Htrenrth  of  the  land  ;  about  tho  last  of 
March.  I  commoncc  turning  oat  the  middles,  which  makes  the  rid^r  complete  and 
new  nearly  to  tho  lup  ;  from  the  5Lh  to  thir  10th  of  April,  1  pluui,  by  opening 
the  ridge  with  a  very  gmnll  scooter,  covering  with  a  wooden  harrow,  which 
loaves  ihc  whole  ridgo  clean  and  clear  of  clods.  About  the  time  half  tho  ae«(l 
make  their  appearance  above  ground,  I  put  every  hand  to  scrapuiff  it  out  with 
the  boca.  I  generally  fmintli  in  titn  days  or  twowrttka  at  furthest.  Meanwhile  I 
work  out  my  corn,  and  then  return  lo  my  cotton  with  lurning  plouglu,  and  bar 
it  odf;  follow  with  llie  boen,  chop  through,  leaving  about  two  itolkM  in  .1  place, 
and  lake  all  the  gnu«  from  the  drilU,  the  pUiueha  covering  up  all  in  the  middUw. 
I  then  return  to  my  com,  and  work  it  out.  By  this  time,  my  cotton  it  UfffC 
enough  to  receive  dirt.  I  put  the  mould  bosrd  to  the  coitun,  and  tlirow  thodtrl 
hack,  and  plough  out  the  middles,  fullowins  with  tlie  hoes;  thin  it  very  nearly 
Lo  a  stand,  uno  cover  up  \shat  graisa  there  may  be  ItJl  in  the  drill  by  the 
plonght.  Thenceforward  I  manage  it  according  to  tho  season.  If  dry,  I  run 
sweeps  until  laid  by  ;  ilwct,  I  endeavor  (o  keep  my  ridges  well  up,  with  the 
turning  pluu};lts,  so  as  to  keep  the  water  drained  from  tha  cotton.  About  tho 
first  of  Aujzuht  I  top  it,  wet  or  di^,  which  I  considers  great  advanlajic,  ohcuk- 
ittg  the  ^Towlh  of  the  etalk,  causing  the  forms  to  stick  better,  and  bolls  to  ma- 
lure  sooner. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  suggcxt  to  all  those  pretending  to  cultivate  IS  and  SO 
aerea  to  the  bond,  to  drop  6  or  8  acrra,  and  sow  it  In  oats  for  their  stuck,  which 
will  answer  a  double  porposc — resting  their  land  and  keeping  their  mules,  cows 
^i  ytrar  old  hoga  in  good  onlcT,  (givmg  them  salt)  uniil  frost.     Mj  oat  6eld  ii 

valuable  to  me  as  the  same  land  would  be  in  com. 

1  omitted  to  say,  tn  its  place,  thai  in  scraping  my  eott<.n  out  with  hoes,  it 
(aTo  my  team  a  good  rcittiug  spell,  very  much  needed  about  that  time. 

Yours,  &c,  E.  JeiTKiNa. 

Choctaw  County,  Miss.,  Jan.  1861. 

a.-MBLAlfCHOLY  PROOFS  OF    SOUTHBaN    DEPENDENCE   ON    THl 

NORTU. 

What  tho  writer  of  this  paper  in  the  Souihcm  Planter  says  of  Virginia,  is 
true  of  the  whole  8uuth.  Can  wo  have  n»  brooms,  hay  or  apples,  but  from  be- 
yond tho  Potomac ! 

1Ip4in  the  most  of  our  farms  broom  corn  is  assijornod  tho  otitslde  tow  of  the 
com  Geld,  or  else  is  distributed  ihrnngli  the  '•  truck  patch  "  It  usually  ro- 
ccivcs  but  little  attention— gets  only  cl).ince  workings,  and  no  care  in  tho  selec- 
tion of  seed.  Indeed,  it  is  oAetierthan  otherwise  regarded  as  tho  negro's  per- 
ijuisite.  The  sUvrs  who  have  gathered  it  spend  a  |>ortion  of  tho  long  nights  of 
winter  in  working  it  up  into  small  brooms,  bound  by  white  oak  "  splits,"  and 
tbeac,  if  not  sohl  to  tho  mistress  of  tho  farm,  arc  bartered  at  the  nearest  groocrr. 
Amons  the  northern  pciipic  tho  pracitce  is  diU'etcnt.  Large  bodica  of  land  In 
the  Valley  of  the  Connrrticut,  the  Hudson,  and  even  tne  fainoua  Genesee 
whr*!  rrgion.  ore  appropriated  to  the  growth  of  broom  com  a»  a  field  crop. 
Whi^n  jrixtliered  it  is  tioM  lo  broom  makers  at  so  much  per  pound.  They  put  it 
into  brooniA  of  every  shapp  and  description,  from  the  brood  long  handle  floor 
btoom  to  the  fmest  coat  duster.  Our  worthy  Gorenior,  Hon.  J.  B.  Floyd,  made 
anexcurtion  through  some  of  the  northem  slates  during  thepasttDmmer,  and  be 
tolls  Ds  that  he  was  ajtoni>heil  to  see  the  ntimber  of  acres  dcvutect  to  broom  com 
in  that  cold  cltraate.  F.ven  witn  that  disadvantage,  however,  a  proGt  is  made 
upon  the  crop,  and  (what  reflects  no  credit  upon  oar  enlerpri«e)  wc  who  ongbt 
lo  b««  sending  the  article  north,  annually  buy  largely  from  Now-York  and  the 
Maw-£n£lajid  8lates.    Una  of  oiur  excbangos,  the  Uarrisburg  Republican,  saya 
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it  is  not  uncommon  for  an  advertuem^nt  to  appear  with  a  caption  like  tlw  fol> , 
lowing:  "  Juxi  rtcatcd,  two  hundrtd  com  brotmu  from  tKe  North." 

TTic  writer  then  goes  on  lo  say  : 

It  iH  an  ascortainod  fact,  iLat  half  a  million  of  dollars  is  yearly  paid  for 
brooms  importod  intu  Virfjinia.  Are  not  the  .Limes  River  bottums  as  good  for 
raising  broora  com  as  the  Connecticut  1  Won't  somebody  plant  a  few  acres 
next  spring!  The  crop  is  said  to  bu  worth  ftfiy  to  one  hundred  dollars  p«f 
acre. 

'*  Jiut  rterivcd,  one  kundred  balet  Northern  Aoy." 

Is  it  a  fact  Virginia  cannot  raiiie  hay  to  feed  her  OWD  stock?  I  hare  seeiL 
BTrn  this  dry  season,  at  least  three  or  four  tons  por  acre  on  land  that  a  very  few 

years  xirico  was  worth  no  more  than ;    in  fact,  as    poor  a  piece  of  land 

as  could  be  found  in  the  tttale.    What  crop  pays  better,  at  fifteen  or  twenty  dot- 
tars  per  acre  ' 

*'Ju$t  received,  fifty  harxtl*  fiae  Northern  appUs." 

How  many  thouflands  arc  paid  annually  fur  fruit,  even  in  Richmond  ?  Tha 
world  may  be  challrngcd  to  produce  a  finer  climate  for  fruit  of  any  kind,  cort- 

Sonial  to  climate,  than  old  Virginia,  So  it  may  be  satd  for  potatoes  and  hun- 
reds  of  other  articles.  The  above  article  is  not  intended  aa  any  reproach  ua 
our  northern  bruthren  ;  all  praise,  on  the  contrary  ;  and  I  should  be  very  glad  to 
see  them  among  ua,  and Jili  it  out  youraelf." 

4.— ON  THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  SUGAR. 

There  ia  an  opinion  prevalent  in  certjun  parts  of  the  planting  and  commerciil 
community,  who  are  particularly  interested  in  the  improveinent  of  the  quality 
of  sugar,  respeciin^  the  etfecla  of  iho  use  of  bone  black  jn  the  manufacture  of 
sugar,  which  we  tlunk  rctanls  ihi?  introduction  of  that  untjue-stionatile  improve* 
mcnt.  We  allude  to  the  iniprentriim  that  unpleasant  snifll  is  inscpanihle  from 
sugar  boiled  in  vacuum  paDs,  aHer  panning  through  the  filters.  The  Bmrll  which 
is  often  pirceiveJ  tn  such  sugar,  is,  on  Llio  contrary,  entirely  owing  to  a  prac- 
tice which  is  becoming  too  goucril  with  pluntcrs  possessing  the  VAfioua  forms 
of  apparatus,  of  li'iuoring  or  syruping  the  sugurs  in  tiers,  and  soicetimos  ia 
hogsheads,  and  then  shipping  without  thortm^hty  drying  it.  Tlie  quality  of  the 
article  in  appearance  is  uniiuubtcdly  improved  when  first  made,  but  within  a 
short  time  o  Rpecies  of  frnnentation  takes  place,  of  rourxr  involving  a  dctori^ra- 
lion  in  i|uality.  and  giving  grounils  fnr  reports  which  aflTccl,  and  if  persisted  in. 
must  shortly  ruin  the  market  for  thid  kind  of  sugar.  No  planter  wh'i  it  pre- 
pared to  dr}-  his  sugar  thoroughly,  by  moans  of  drying  rooms  artiticially  heated, 
should  synip  his  sugar  ;  the  proper  nso  of  bone  blu:k  improve*  the  sugar  in 
crystatlLzation.  dryness  and  cotor.  A  SIekguaht. 

a.— UKOLOGY  OF  ARKANSAS. 

"  I  haxard  nothing  in  asscrtinfi,  that  the  state  of  Arkansas  has  greater  mineral 
resources  than  auy  other  stuto  ca^t  of  the  Korky  Mountains.  I  tlo  not  mean 
thai  it  ho-i  mure  of  everything  than  any  other  state — it  has  less  of  some  ihmga ; 
for  instance,  it  has  loss  coal  than  Pciiusylvania,  yet  it  has  more  tlian  the  whole 
island  of  Great  Britain  It  probably  has  nut  as  much  lead  as  Wisconsin,  but 
much  of  it  has  Iwn  or  three  times  the  value  of  Wisconsin  lead,  on  account  ot 
the  silver  it  contains.  As  to  iron,  there  is  no  state  that  has  it  in  ^e^nr  quan- 
tity, or  of  a  better  quality.  Its  manganese  would  supply  the  wants  of  the  world, 
as  to  that  article,  if  there  were  none  any  where  else.  In  line,  it  will  eicel  any 
other  state,  unless  wo  except  New-Jerney.  It  has  more  gypsum  than  all  the 
o^ber  states  together,  so  far  as  Is  known;  and  salt  is  no  less  abundant  iban 
gypeiun — it  is  connected  with  it.  In  marble,  it  does  not  fall  behind  any  other 
state  ;  and  it  coiiioins  several  very  valuable  kinds  of  building  matenols  not  found 
any  where  else  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

But  it  is  not  always  that  valuable  niineraU  ur  buildingmQt^als  can  be  ren- 
dered at  once  av.iilnble,  especially  in  a  new  country,  This  is  a  matter  which 
requires  to  be  studied,  as  well  as  the  character  of  the  minerals  themselvM. 
Something  can  bo  worked  to  advantage  only  oiler  a  country  has  aj^-^iuired  such 
a  degree  of  development  as  to  create  a  demand  for  their  use.  Such  ia  the  case* 
for  l£e  mo«t  part,  with  building  materials,  gypsum,  etc." 
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a.— SHOULD  THR  SODTH  DlVKBfilFY  HEU  PaODtJCTS  T 

A  writer  in  the  MisMtsttppiati  communicate b  Iho  following  ugumcnt  in  (avor 
of  divertir^ing  the  products  of  the  South.  He  baa  stated  the  caso  ratbor 
■trongly  on  the  matter  of  cotton,  «inc«,  as  wo  bslieve,  in  the  progress  of  oivUi' 
aatton  and  jfrowth  of  oomnicrcc,  its  consumption  will  very  greatly  incroase,  but 
ihere  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  notwithx landing,  that  there  is  a  tendency  to 
OTcr-prodQction.  Even  if  thin  vrvre  not  the  fart,  our  preference  would  still  be 
for  a  direfsity  of  labor  and  employment,  whieh  always  tends  to  the  production 
of  national  independence  and  power.  The  arts  and  pursuits  of  life  are  so  mudi 
dependent  upon  each  other,  that  they  naturally  go  band  in  hand,  advancing  or 
declining  together  Let  Ibe  South  abandon  speedily  her  present  system  of 
£ictuJtive  agriculture. 

The  neccsGity  of  diversifying  the  labors  of  the  slave  aulcf,  U  apparent  from 
a  confide  ration  wholly  diilinct  frocn  those  which  have  been  bt-fare  urged.  The 
area  of  the  whole  of  the  slave  statee  is  7S7,334  square  mites.  Assume  the 
present  stave  population  to  be  3.&00,(H)U,  mid  that  itc  future  increase  will  bo  at  the 
same  rate  that  has  attended  it  frutii  1 700,  when  the  first  ceniiua  was  taken,  until 
this  time,  and  in  less  than  one  hundred  vears,  we  shall  hare  66,000,000  of 
slave*,  thai  is,  a  slave  population  of  77  to  each  superlicia]  square  mile.  Hut 
when  we  rodect  that  this  culeulation  embraces  llm  whole  area  of  the  ilave 
staler,  and  that  a  larf^e  portion  of  the  surface  is  irreclaimable  swamp,  barren 
s«nd  bills  not  fit  for  cultivation,  in  tho  whole  amounting  to  probably  ono-fourth, 
we  may  reasonably  assert,  that  the  child  is  now  bom,  who  will  see  a  slave  pop> 
ulation  equal  at  least  to  8G  to  the  square  mile,  an  an  average,  for  all  that  por- 
ttuu  of  the  slavn  Ktntrs  naited  to  apiculture.  1*be  slave  pnputalioQ,  hcwcveri 
will  not  be  equally  dxlVuHcd  aver  the  slave  states.  It  is  rapidly  concentrating 
on  the  rice,  sugar  and  cotton  states.  By  the  eonsus  of  ISIO,  the  states  of 
North  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Tennossee.  Floridn,  South  Carolina,  (icorgia, 
Alabama,  Louisiana  and  Arkansas,  contained  of  slaves  l,{t'Si,57&.  Their  entire 
surlace  is  but  4:U),803  square  miles.  'I'he  entire  slaves  of  the  United  Sl<ite« 
duuble  in  a  fraction  over  22  years.  Now  let  it  t>r  supposed  that  by  bringing 
■Isves  into  tlie  sugar  and  cotton  region,  they  ilouble  in  those  states  in  twenty 
year*,  we  w^ill  have  in  those  slates  at  this  time  :£,2Ul,3ti3.  Let  It  then  be  sup- 
pQS(^d  that  importtttiun  into  the  sugar  and  cotton  states  now  cease  entirely,  and 
also  that  the  period  of  duplica-tion  will  be  inrreased  to  twenty-live  years,  neither 
of  which  suppositions  can  t^o  realized,  and  in  one  hundred  yearn,  those  states 
will  bare  a  slave  popuUtiun  of  3C.<)0l,7H3,  or  Bl  lu  each  square  mile.  Yet 
much  of  this  country  is  swamp,  or  sand,  or  hills.  The  slaves  then  will  be 
equal  nt  least  to  one  hundred  for  each  square  mile  of  land  suited  to  cultivation. 
The  population  of  .Hassachusetts,  with  all  her  manufocturing  towns  and  vil- 
lages, her  cities  and  smallfarms.  does  not  equal  thia.  Where  then,  in  one  Imn- 
dred  years,  sliall  wc  fmd  Kparr  for  our  increiuie  o|  white  population  and  cmptoy- 
ment  for  our  slaves  1  Can  they  be  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton  as 
nowt  Can  they  he  emplovoj  in  agriculture  t  Must  they  not  be  employed  in 
every  pur-suit  to  which  their  labor  can  be  directed,  and  roust  wc  not  commence 
this  division  of  labor  now  !  Many  will  say  a  hundreil  yearti  ahead,  is  too  far  to 
look.  Wc  will  take  care  of  ourselves,  aiul  let  those  who  come  slier  us  take  care 
of  themselves.  Well,  be  it  so.  Let  us  take  care  of  ourselves.  *  If  we  really  do 
so,  we  shall  do  all  in  our  power  for  posterity.  How  then  can  we  take  caro  of 
narselves  '  Onhj  ty  diverting  taitor  frnm  ihc  aUtivt^ian  of  eoUon.  In  1835,  we 
produced  1.360,82£balosofcutton,  the  price  was  19  cciiU  per  pound,  and  brought 
OS  f  lU,'),4I.'i,100.  The  price  being  hi«h.  wr  from  year  to  year  increased  its 
production.  In  1839,  the  crop  was  3,177.S35  bales,  theprice  gradually  fell  from 
the  fonner  rolr,  vix  10  cents  to  ten  cents,  nearly  one*half,  and  the  produce  of 
the  whole  was  67,113.600.  Thut*.  by  increasiug  our  crop8I7,00O,  wc  lessened 
owr  income  to  tbe  extent  of  $lfl,n<ll. 700,  We  blindly  continued  to  increase 
*Dt  productions,  until  we  incrcaaod  the  crop  to,  say  3,500,000  bates,  and  r^ 
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duccd  the  price  to,  saj  9  cents,  wMcb  wU)  give  60,000,0(10  of  dolUn;  br  ■ 
ereaaing  our  product  l.MO.OOO  baJo*  beyond  the  crop  of  1835,  we  rednrw!  a 
income,  or  luU  i:i,40U,000  tlollars  in  cue  Tear.  The  cotton  italiatice  show,  r" 
ftcm  1836,  down  to  the  present  Any,  the  tarter  the  crop,  the  Bauller  sum  4 
it  produce.  If  wc  allow  that  five  bales  to  the  lituul  is  a  full  average,  it  VriV 
370,0OU  bands  to  produce  this  1.400,000  bale*,  and  if  the  handa  will  nvo 
valur$^0O,  it  required,  and  there  was  an  LnTesUutiutof$r3,iii)0.000in  handa  i 
excloiive  of  niulea,  home*,  fannm^r  tooli,  Ac,  which  ad<Jitional  inTestment.l 
an  incretao  of  production,  rcaulta  in  on  annaal  loei  of  #4^,400,000  doUarv  t« 
the  ccittim  planters.  Had  the;  thrown  thia  $13,000,000  into  the  Mt*ai««ip(i 
instead  of  inventing  it  in  adililloiuil  labor  for  eotton  fields,  and  thrrefar  kept 
down  the  exceaa  of  production,  they  would  have  secured  to  them**l*M 
$43,400,000  per  annam,  by  the  hicher  price  of  the  reduced  quantity. 

Thia  luakoa  it  matiifi'»t  bryunil  Joubt  that  Iha  pUnling  of  cotton  should  not 
be  incre&acd — that  it  should  be  rreatly  reduced.  If  one-third  of  the  liibor  now 
directed  to  cotton  raiding,  should  he  diverted  to  the  agricuJtural  emptoymenta— 
to  the  raising  of  stock,  corn,  potatoes,  turnips,  oaiH,  rve.  4^,,  and  the  makiDf 
auch  articles  as  cuch  planter  caiimimea,  and  could  IJilinralp  fur  himself,  the  IB- 
come  irom  cotton  would  not  be  diminished,  but  would  ^eatly  increase,  whilst 
the  money  paid  out  by  the  plantors  would  he  less,  by  millions  of  dollan  as- 
niially.  But  if  we  proceed  a  step  beyond  lliirt,  and  purchase  from  our  own  me^ 
chants  all  such  artides  as  thoy  can  Kupply,  and  vest  a  portion  of  oar  capitali 
manufacturing  ooarac  cotton  and  woollen  cooda.  leather  shoes,  and  the  i 
other  tliines  Urr  which  wn  h-ive  all  the  needful  material  and  means,  the  I 
orisinj^  will  be  speedily  felt,  to  an  incalculable  extent. 

All  the  foregomg  is  true,  if  slaves  and  slave  labor  were  not  on  the  ineisasr 
But  slaves  increase  independent  of  importations,  at  a  greater  rate  lha&  ow 
hundred  per  cent.,  in  each  five  and  twenty  years.  This  being  the  case,  if  i 
do  not  divert  their  labor  from  cotton,  and  immediately  rngoce  extenalvely  i 
actively  in  other  pursuits,  the  increase  of  cotton  will  proeead  at  the  same  I 
with  thti  increase  of  slaves.  Wv  havo  Heen  tliat  bf  thr  inrreose  ainoe  ISS&i  * 
have  reduced  the  reium  nearly  forty-thrfe  and  one  half  millions  of  dollars  pr 
annum.  Thirteen  years  more  will  [jivo  an  increase  of  about  fifty  per  cent  oa 
the  present  produce,  and  it  is  ecsy  to  see,  that  ruin,  and  speedy  ruin,  aw  aits  ibi 
cotttm  producur,  if  ho  does  not  appropnate  a  lar^e  part  of  his  rnpilal  to  olbit 
pursuits,  and  contribnte  by  all  the  means  in  hi«  power,  to  thr  introduction  1 
prosecution  of  every  hranch  uf  industry,  to  which  our  soil,  our  cllnial«.< 
water  power,  and  our  forests  invite  thr  rnterprisinp. 

8uccessand  eminent  succesfl  is  certain,  if  ive  only  will  it,  ond  prorcetl  lot 
execution  of  our  purpose  w-ith  half  the  Zealand  perseverance  with  which  l 
have  proiucuted  the  cotton  plantinof.  Have  we  not  waste  land  in  abundanrr, 
suited  to  the  raising  of  sheep,  anil  they  supply  mutton  for  our  tables  and  (nr 
the  market,  and  wool  for  our  domestic  use  for  Uio  ciannfiteturc  of  janes,  liusrys 
and  flannels  for  our  use.  Have  we  not  land,  and  labor,  and  all  the  uteonanMn- 
fat  for  the  raising  of  com  and  oatK,  and  also  for  Bermuda  and  other  grass »t 
These  will  raise  our  mules,  horsoa.  cAttle,  lio^s  and  poultry — supplying  w 
aliuniiauity  with  beef  and  hides,  bacon,  bulti-r,  ikc.  Have  we  net  forests  of  mI, 
and  streaius  of  water  without  limit  1  These,  with  the  hides  of  our  beeves.  no« 
almost  wholly  lost,  will  funiish  our  tanneries  with  all  that  is  needed  fertbr 
prosecuLion  of  that  business,  and  will  nut  our  sluves  make  tanners  !  and  ran 
they  not,  when  supplied  with  the  matcriiils,  make  [leif,  and  other  shue^'  caniKil 
our  sUveii  m.ikt'  pioujjhs,  and  harrows,  «Stc.  ?  The  New -En,-'  '  "^ "  "'""  canoe* 
moke  and  si-nd  us  brick  and  framed  bouses,  and  therefore  v  icd  that 

our  slaves  can  make  and  lay  bricks,  and  perform  the  work  v\  i ^-ners  ui 

carpenters.     Id  fact  mc  know  that  in  mechanicit  pnrauite  and  manufactamf 
cotton  and  woollen  goods,  they  are  fine  laborer*- 
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DEP.WrarENT  OF  MANUFACTURES  AND  PROGRESS. 

I— ANOTHER  SOUTHEaN  MANUFACTUaiNQ  VaLAGB. 

In  our  J&nuary  Nambcr  wo  dcucribcd  Pratlsrtllc,  Alabama;  in  February, 
GranitRTilte,  S.  C,  boLb  thriviiiu  monuricturiiig  tuwnii ;  and  are  now  deli^lited 
to  add  AuUugavillo.  Ata.,  to  the  list  : 

The  company  waa  orfjanizcd  on  the  16th  of  Aujpiat,  lS4fl,  anil  iho  rapitol 
flock  ia  now  887,000.  'J"he  shv  of  the  factory  building  i»  ono  hundred  and  fifty 
feel  long,  and  fifty  feet  wide  ;  is  bailt  of  brick,  with  tin  roof,  and  window  and 
iloor  BiJla  of  cait  iron.  'J'hcru  are  3,000  apindlea,  100  loomSf  42  cards,  with 
other  orceasary  machinery  for  apindles. 

Thp  fabric  manufactured  is,  osnaburjis,  33  inchea  wide,  weighing  9  ounce*  to 
tho  yard  ;  7-8  shirting;  No.  14  thread,  5  1-4  ounce  ;  cotton  yarna,  all  siz«i, 
from  No.  4  to  15. 

There  are  now  employed  in  the  factory,  81  operative — a  majority  of  them 
females.  When  all  the  machliiory  is  in  operation,  1 10  will  bo  re<}iiirod.  oud  the 
daily  product  will  be  4,000  yardM  of  cloth,  or  40  yanU  per  loom. 

There  is  water  enough  to  uiovb  double  tho  machinery,  at  all  anaaona  of  tb« 
year,  but  there  has  been  aouio  diiriculty  in  consequcnci^  of  the  wal«r-whecl  not 
having  capacity  vuiHcient  lo  run  all  llic  uiacbinery.  That  dilTicuUy,  howcrei, 
ia  toon  to  be  n^inedied. 

Autaiigivillf  hns  grown  op  in  tho  woods  during  two  years  p&«t.  It  now  hu 
a  population  of  350  souls — four  murcanlile  CHtabTishmvuls— two  churchca,  and 
a  third  ia  soon  to  be  built,  and  two  good  schools.  T\\a  village  is  situated  aomu 
two  or  three  miles  from  (he  Alabama  River,  and  about  the  same  distance  from 
Prattville  and  Vernon,  and  ia  rapidly  increasing  in  population  and  importoucv 

«.— FACTORY  ON  THE  SEA-8H0RE  OF  MISSISSIPPI  OR  LOUISUNA- 
A  writer  in  the  Miasissippiun,  in  suggesting  Uiloxt  Day  as  an  appropriate  place 
for  a  cotton  factory,  in  which  Louisiana  and  Mii^sissippi  might  both  unite,  UM« 
tho  following  arguments,  premising  that  there  are  already  ten  aaw-milla,  a 
stcam-brick  manufactory,  several  brick*yards,  an  iron  foundry,  and  about  fifty 
faibvesielfl  and  ono  steamer  belonging  to  tbc  Bay ; 

Tho  materials  for  the  erection  of  buildings,  &c.,  fora  coUon  factory  at  Biloxi 
Bay,  would  be  about  half  the  cost  of  the  same  articles  at  a  location  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River-  'I"hn  beat  article  of  iiUnk  can  be  purchased  in  Biloxi  Hay  at  $6 
per  thousand.  The  best  article  of  bricks  at  $5  per  thousand.  ^VhcIe  health 
abounds,  labor  is  always  cheap.  Much  more  labor  can  be  performed  during  the 
rammer  months  than  at  Nsw-UrlcanK,  or  on  tbc  .Mississippi  River,  on  account 
of  the  invigorating  and  constant  sea-breexe  they  enjoy  it  BUoxi  Bay.  Opera- 
tives from  the  North  can  be  induced  to  come  to  Biloxi  Bay,  until  our  abundant 
Creole  population  could  be  introducctl,  and  made  happy,  useful  and  induelriona 
eitizfnjt.  Fuel,  a  \ery  important  item  in  tho  liat  of  expenses,  would  be  ninch 
Uas  than  half  the  price  it  would  cost  at  New-Orleans.  Transportation  by  steam 
and  sail  vessels,  would  be  abundant  and  cheap.  The  location  at  St.  Martin's 
Poitit,  ia  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bay  from  the  thriving  village  of  Biloxi— in 
the  immeiliate  vicinity  of  the  fine  and  inexhauatihlo  oyster  bods.  The  opera- 
tives would  be  pretty  much  a  community  to  themselves ;  at  leost,  they  would  b« 
free  from  the  epidemics.  vIcck  and  maladies,  which  cannot  be  prescribed  mninst 
by  the  fonns  of  law,  and  which  will  be  consequent  upon  a  location  near  new- 
tirleitns. 

If  the  ritixens  of  Mississippi,  now  engaged  in  planting  in  the  more  wealthy 
portions  of  the  state,  would  but  investigate  this  subject,  they  would  not  allow  U 
to  be  monopolixed  by  citizen*  of  another  ataia 
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3.-RlVALRaE8  OP  CHARLESTON  AND  SAVANNAH- 

W«  clip  frora  tho  Georgia  Sentinel  «ome  remarks  which  will  giita  oar  rtadcB 
ft  farther  insight  into  Ihe  spirilod  contest  now  going  on  between  thr  cmporian 
of  oor  gallant  »i«tcr  atatca  of  Georgia  and  Carolina,  for  the  extension  of  tradal 
•nd  enterprUe.     In  Ihii  contcit  some  pretty  hard  blowa  are  slrnck  on  botbl 
■ides,  as  we  find  frequently  the  case  between  Boston  and  New-York,  or  NeW^ 
Orleans  and  Mobilfi ;  and  were  wr,  in  our  iiru/ro/ position,  to  ventore  ajprefeisno 
one  way  or  the  other,  there  would  come  agreaterclaruor  ahout  our  ears  than  t 
Olympus  heard,  "what  time"  the  jadgmcnt  of  Paris  was  pronourMsed  betwt 
tbfl  rival  goddesses : 

We  cannot  remain  idle  and  indtOorent  spectators  of  the  riralry  between  t1 
two  ciltee.  They  are  the  only  AtUmtic  ports  of  any  consequence  in  the  rutti 
statcji,  and  for  that  reaHou  we  arr  intcrcwtcd  in  all  that  cuncrms  their  welfare 
but  Savannnh  is  in  Geor^'ia,  and  Cliirleslon  in  South  Carolina,  and  for  thi 
reaiion  we  are  must  intercslpd  in  all  tliul  concerns  th«r*welfare  of  ibf  forme 
Our  motto  in  this  as  in  other  respects,  is,  "  in  tho  South,  and  for  the  South—4a 
Ooorgia,  and  for  Georgia."  We  arc  gratilird  at  the  evidence*  of  the  increasinff 
prottpprilv  of  Charleston,  and  we  hope  she  may  soon  realise  the  be«l  wishes  or 
her  people  ;  hut  in  u  riTalry  between  hrr  and  our  own  seaport,  of  course  we  ars 
with  the  tatter.  Apart,  however,  from  all  state  pride  in  the  matter,  we,  in  thi« 
section,  have  other  causes  of  interest  in  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  Savannah. 
We  are  soon  to  Ue  connected  with  that  city  by  a  continuous  rail-roail  communi- 
cation, and  in  the  ordinary  buBinosn  re|.itions  of  tho  two  citiri!,  Savannah  and 
CoInmbuB  must  become  better  acquainted,  and  more  idcniifiod  in  interest.  Nar 
tnre  has  done  greatly  more  for  Savannrth  than  Charlci^tun,  and  as  soon  as  her 
poopU-  become  nrounnl  to  a  proper  sense  of  what  in  doc  from  them,  and  to  thei~ 
by  the  commrrcr  of  the  rountry,  the  question  of  rivalry  will  very  easily  be  d 
cided  in  her  favor.  In  fact,  thnt  rivalry  now  only  exists  by  re.-ison  of  the  sia* 
gular  blindness  or  inditTcrenco,  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Savaiuwh,  to  their 
own  ititerPHta  and  rapacities.  In  enersy  and  entuprise,  they  have  always  b«em 
behind  their  Charleston  neighbors ;  and  in  npitc  of  their  pre-eminent  nntural  ad- 
vantages, unless  thcv  awake  on  the  subject  of  what  they  can  do,  and  ought  to 
do.  they  will  forever  find  theraselYes  behind,  in  importnucc  and  prosperity  A 
glance  at  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  places  on  the  map  of  the  stales  of 
South  Carolina.  Georgia,  Tennessee  and  Alabama,  must  at  once  satisfv  every 
one,  tliat  in  point  of  favorable  location,  every  ndvanlaj^e  is  on  thr  side  of  Savannah. 
Take,  for  inntanre,  the  cit;  of  Atbnta,  (he  point  at  which  the  rail-roads  connecting 
upper  Georgia  with  these  scapurts,  unite,  which  is  292  milca  from  Savannah, 
and  307  miles  from  Charleston,  showing  a  diffrrcnce  iu  the  distance  in  favor 
of  Savannah,  of  15  miles.  To  the  trade  of  that  place,  thereforp,  and  also  to  the 
commerce  of  all  that  section  of  country*  which  reaches  the  Atlantic  through  thai 
place,  S.ivannah  in  tho  most  acccssiiilD  market.  All  points  north,  west,  add 
south  of  Atlanta,  will  naluntlly  trado  at  Savannah,  provided  the  mercantile 
facilities  of  tluit  citv  arc  as  great  as  at  Charleston.  In  other  words,  the  grains 
and  proviflions  of  Korthcrn  Georgia,  North-Eastom  Alabama  and  Tenaeaeoe, 
and  six-tonths  of  the  cotton  region  of  our  own  state,  will  fmd  their  way  to  Ihsl 
point,  unless  its  advantages  m>m  position  are  counterbalanced  by  ihn  want  of 
energy,  eiitrrpriso  and  accommodation  on  the  part  of  her  people.  That  such 
wilt  be  the  (act  in  future,  is  best  deniuriatraled  by  facte  in  thr  past.  The  foK 
lowing  tUtiaticu  are  takrn  from  the  Savannalt  Rfpublican  Price  Current,  show- 
ing the  receipts  of  cotton  boles,  at  the  two  ports,  up  to  the  latest  date  : 

SATANSin.  CHAKtESTOS. 

ia4a,I>ee.  19 4R,U:i....Dee.  10. 72.667 J0,5t« jn 9fiperc 

ISM.    -     la 97.0^3....     -     11 125,865 3»323....^....ItJnerc 

1M7,     •»      18 tt7.411....     *•     10 41.504 14,093, ...*r....Mpor« 

1848.    -      19 10e,S35....     "     14 U08fi 36.t5t or....Hperc 

W4».    "      19 186.398....     •«    13 1J1,»3* 10;»«,..-«r....  «per« 


ner 
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Take  into  teeonnt  the  fact,  that  the  bales  received  at  Savnna&k  are  heavier 
than  those  received  at  Charleston,  and  it  will  he  found  Ihai  llie  number  of  pounds 
of  colioa  received  at  Savannah  has  been  almost,  if  not  quitoc^ual.tothctmioant 
at  Charleston.  Ag^in,  wehave  \.hr.  fallowing  tuble,  showing  the  number  of  bales 
exported  Ctom  the  two  places  for  five  years  : 

SAVArrilAH.  CUARLKoTDir.  FiCftt. 

1845 301.544 491,tf96 18  per  conL 

ie<6 186.3[)6 368,077 W       " 

1817 234,151 3<7,098 30       * 

1849 123,233 397,593 19       ** 

1849 ....405,450 462.9S1 6       " 

4._S0UTHERN  PHOGRRSa 

The  Mobile  Tribune  says : — "  James  W.  KidJ  has  succeeded  in  roisJnff  near- 
ly a  sufficient  amount  of  stock  to  build  a  large  cotton  factory  im  Ijocichapaka 
Creek,  some  seven  mifes  below  the  town  of  Auburn,  Alabama,  and  near  the 
line  of  the  Montgomery  and  West  Point  Kail-road,  llio  site,  a'-cording  to  the 
Herald,  pofaeescs  great  boouiy,  and  is,  withal,  well  calculated  for  extt-nsive 
manufacturing  operations-      .Superior  facilities  for  shipping  goods  also  exist.*' 

5.— MANUFACTURED  TOBACCO. 
The  receipts  of  manufactured  tobacco  at  New- York  from  southern  cities, 
reached,  la«t  year,  169,092  jiackagcv,  and  wore  from  (ho  following  points  : 

Richmond , .....83,764  packages. 

PciDrsburg 69,779  " 

L        Baltimore 3.179  •• 

Norfolk 2,506  " 


Total 169,692  " 

THB  XCCBlfTS  tS 

1849 117,594  packages. 

1848 113,330 

1847 .138,118  '• 

1840 63,805  " 

1839 61,579  " 


Total 484,432 

d^ARKANBAS  COTTON  FACTOaV. 


TTie  Washinirlon  (Ark.)  Tclcffniph  states,  that  a  cotton  factory  is  about  to  be 
••tablUhed  at  Van  Buren,  in  that  stntc.  Already  stock  to  the  amount  of  $31,000 
hu  been  token,  anil  the  work  wilt  bt-  commenced  in  a  few  wrt-kc.  llio  build- 
iOff  is  to  be  of  brick,  70  fcnl  liy  40  feet,  two  storieH  hi^h,  and  will  cuntain  1,630 
•mndles.  .-iiid  2U  looms.  This  u  tlic  first  enterprise  of  the  kind  in  the  stale. 
This  is  the  way  for  the  South  to  moke  war  upon  the  North — bettor  than  forty 
South  Carolina  arsenals. 

7.— STAINED  GLASS  FACTORY  AT  CHARLKSTON. 

A  stained  glass  factory  at  the  South,  except  in  our  city,  where  one,  as  yet  in 
■la  infancy,  but  commencing  under  favorable  auspices,  has  entered  the  lists  for 
eonpetilion.  Ilio  proprietors,  Mess.  Samson  ^  Adams,  are  natives  of  Charles- 
ton, and  the  latter  gentleman,  we  are  tnfurmcd,  has  been  connected  with  stained 
ghus works  in  New- York.  Thry  have  Rlre.-idy  numerous  orders  to  till  for  public 
and  private  edifices,  among  which  are  three  chnrcbos  in  this  state,  Odd  I-Vdlows* 
Hall,  comer  of  Kinn  and  Liberty  streets,  and  the  oletrant  mansion  of  our  frllow- 
citixcn,  George  Roberuon,  Esq..  comer  of  Sonlh  Bay  and  McclinR-street.  The 
last  two  are  expected  to  be  supplied  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  week.  As  the 
Odd  Fellows'  Hall  will  shonly  be  publicly  dedicated,  tbone  who  have  s  taste  for  Ibis 
beautiful  branch  of  art,  may  thvre  \\n\v.  an  opportunity  to  inspect  a  specimen  of 
Cbarleaton  work,  on  which  the  manufacturers  aay  that  they  are  willing  to  rijk 
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their  TopaUtion  and  cUinu  to  patronage.  Thf>v  promito  to  tarn  out  u  |(ood 
work  aud  ai  chesp.  w  any  to  he  procureil  elBcwhere,  and  appear  more  fnliciloQ* 
to  fihow  what  can  b«  done,  in  this  novel  branch  of  businesi,  than  to  exact  ex* 
tr«Tagant  priccii  for  ihrir  labor. 

8.— TEXAS— UER  NATURAL  ADVANTAGES— WOOL  AND  FACTOttlKS. 

The  reeources  of  Texas  are  almost  without  end,  and  in  the  hiuid«  of  her  pc*- 
eont  population,  wo  hav«  an  abiding  hope  tlutl  the  beat  uro  will  he  made  of  thoto 
roftources,  and  that  'IViaa,  one  of  the  Inteet,  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the 
brifjlitext  ttnrfl  of  the  American  ConetcUallon.  The  following  interesting  article 
upon  Tf!xa«  wool  and  facturlcs.  wo  cjitntct  from  the  New-Orleatu  Picayune : 

The  wcHtcm  soclion  of  Texsa  ie  admirably  adapted  to  the  porpoaea  of  the 
wool-grower.  Jt  is  dostintsl  to  bo,  in  tliis  respect,  a  fonnidoble  rival  to  Um 
northcni  fanners.  Particiilariy  will  this  oc<.-ur  in  the  region  back  of  the  Ion 
lands  on  the  giilf  coast.  Even  on  thcsf.UowuTor,  where  cxpcrimcntn  hare  beea 
made  on  a  small  scale,  and  the  flocks  partly  of  ihii  poor  Mexican  breeds,  fs4 
almost  entirely  on  the  seii-wced  thrown  upon  iho  bc3ch.  we  know  that  the  wool, 
when  sent  to  the  New- York  market,  was  pronounced  equal  to  the  averag^o  quali- 
ty of  the  article  recdveit  from  the  northern  folds,  and  brought  very  high  pricM. 

Western  Tcxai  posicescs  cver>'  natural  roauiHite  to  place  it,  as  n  wool-grow* 
ing  country,  on  an  crjual  footing  with  New- York,  Vermont,  and  other  stain 
The  high-rnliing  country — the  purity  of  llie  air — the  continual  supply  of  ezcat- 
lenl  nourishment  in  the  musquito  jcrass — the  number  of  smal\  streams,  mad 
above  alt,  the  absence  of  deep  snows  and  chilling  blasts  of  northern  winters,— 
ue  her  qualifications  in  this  respect.  The  climate  ia  not  too  warm,  rither,  '*" 
which  the  Oneness  of  the  wool  might  he  injured ;  there  is  sufficient  b 
quality  in  the  atmosphere  to  prcfirr^-e  the  priniinn  vigor,  even  of  animals  un; 
ed  from  coldt-r  cliniatcs;  anu  Uttlo  care  and  less  expense  are  ncc«<suy  to 
the  largoM  flocks  of  »beep  in  the  best  condition. 

Indeed,  this  is  the  casti  with  all  kinds  of  stock  in  Texas,  but  chiefly  in  the 
weatem  port  of  the  state.  Horses,  cattle,  &c.,  left  to  run  free  in  the  prairie* 
and  volleys,  grow  to  the  largest  and  most  vigorous  dimeniions,  and  in  tho  depth 
of  winter  prciaeiit  the  appearance  of  stable-fed  and  w«l1-grnomed  animals. 

We  have  been  led  into  this  train  of  remarks  by  meeting  an  annoimcemeot  in 
a  late  San  iVntonio  paper,  of  a  new  and  extensive  woolen  factory  soon  to  bo  c»- 
tablished  within  two  or  thiec  miles  uf  that  city,  on  a  brooch  of  the  Son  AntoaiD 
Rivor.  Woolen  fabrics,  of  n  KuliHtantial  character,  are  to  be  manufactuml. 
jeans,  kerseys,  blankets,  satinets,  &c.  A  sabstantial  stone  building  baa  been 
erected  for  the  purpose  ;  the  machinery  has  arrived,  and  consists  of  one  Pekin 
and  two  carding-mochlnea,  of  ninety  spindles  each,  with  ihrre  power-looBis. 
The  persons  at  the  head  of  the  «iitcrpriso  are  Messrs.  Harper  &.  Martin,  of  San 
Antonio,  one  ol  whom  is  stated  to  be  on  old  hand  at  the  business.  It  is  the 
first  establishment  of  the  kind  west  of  the  ('olomdo,  and  will  in^c  a  powerful 
impetuH  to  the  wuo!-growin>j  buaint-'ss  and  the  prosperity  of  Wcatrm  Texas. 
The  Sun  Antonio  I(iver  in  surpasBod  by  none  uf  its  size  in  Its  water-power  for 
mills  and  i'uctorii-M,  The  wlicat-raiaing-and-woul-growing  capabilities  of  the 
eounlr>-  surrouiidiniritwill  <loubttcB8  stNin  lead  to  numerous  trials  of  its  velocity 
and  volurao  of  water  for  fuitory  purposes. 

Texas  begins  well,  and  has  taken  the  right  track.  Let  her  avail  herself  pro- 
perly of  her  great  natural  advantages — lot  her  cultivate  her  own  manufactures, 
and  tbcrc  will  be  no  necensity  for  secesHion.  She  will  acquire  powor  by  leam* 
ing  to  depend  upon  herself,  and  with  power  her  rights  will  be  ropected. 

T<ct  the  whole  Sooth  follow  upon  the  same  path.  Weatom  Virginia,  tiy  tba 
way,  ought  to  surjiass  Vormunt  as  a  wool-growing  country.  May  w«  not  hope 
that  the  time  is  near  when  ihn  will  avail  herself  of  her  great  advantages  ia  Iws 
respect ! 
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DEPARTMENT  OP  IKTEBNAL  IlffROVEMENTS. 

Iv— EAIL  ROAD  MOVEMENTS  IN  NEW-ORtBANS. 

The  visit  of  Got.  Junes,  President  of  the  Memphis  Rail-Road,  lo  Ncw-Orleani. 
had  theefTocl  of  stimulating  a  very  larga  tabaoriptiou  to  the  work  on  tho  part  of 
OQr  ciiisena.  Among  tho  largest  snbecribers  were  James  Robb,  E«q.,  Feirn, 
Dmnegim  St,  Co.,  John  Williams,  Tickett,  PerUiu  &,  Co.,  J.  l*.  Benjamin,  etc. 
Mr.  Robbtijok  the  liberal  lom  of  |30,000,  which  i«  itikcopiug  with  his  accuitomad 
Ubemlity,  and  which  places  him  at  this  time  &r  ahead  of  aaj  of  our  citizeni  in 
•absiBotiol  ooterpriso. 

Got.  Jones  addressed  a  very  crowded  meeting  of  tho  citizens  of  Kew-Orleana 
upon  tho  general  iinportaiicA  of  nut-rood  inovcmeubi ;  aiul  the  fitUosviog  reaoln* 
tioiM  were  ioiroduced  by  J.  D.  B.  Do  Bow,  and  unanimoualy  adopted : 
SOVTHCUr   AKD    WESTElUt    RAIL-BDAD    CORVBRTIOir  AT    HKW-ORLEAtlS. 

Wbfr«ns  ibe  extension  ofraibroad  eaterprisei  in  the  ■outhern  and  western 
stbtcn.  in  tending  to  the  development  of  their  resourues  and  power,  and  in  strength- 
eniofc  the  bnuaof  union  which  exUtM  between  ihcm,  ia  a  aubjcct  in  which  the 
peo[>lu  of  New-Orteons  feel  the  deepest  interest,  and  in  carrying  out  which  tliey 
will  most cheerrolty  cooperate: 

Rtfufived,  That  this  meeting  heartilr  appmvo  of  a  convention  of  the  ftoiilheru 
and  wfl»ieni  states,  which  has  been  wJggeMed  in  different  quorlortf,  for  tb«  pro- 
notbn  of  oar  rail-road  enterprises  and  other  kindred  purpoaes,  and  respectfully 
•nggest  the  city  of  New^Orleans  as  an  appropriate  phu0  for  the  meeting  of  thv 
oonreatioD : 

Retvtwed,  That  it  be  recommended  In  the  Ooneral  Council  of  the  city,  to  t«k« 
such  steps  as  will,  witii  the  cm\*enl  of  our  aielcr  states,  insure  Lbo  assembling  of 
•Dch  convention  at  as  early  u  day  as  possible. 

a.-NEW.OULEANS  AND  JACKSON  RAIL-ROAD. 

A  oonvention  of  the  friends  of  tliis  work  from  Misifissippi'  and  Louisiana  ia  op- 
potnted  to  lake  place  in  New-Orleans,  the  third  Wednesday  of  the  present  month. 
The  committee  in  charge  of  the  mntier  adopted  tlie  following  reiiulution: 

Rt3olt»i,  That  the  Councils  of  ibe  three  MonicipalitieH  of  New-Orleans  and 
Lafayette  be  requested  to  appoint  twenty  citirenii  from  ftach  rnrpurMliou.  and  a 
committee  of  five  member*  of  each  Council,  as  delegates  to  the  proposed  coutmi- 
doo. 

They  recommend  tho  legislature  to  amend  the  City  Oborter  so  as  to  enable  bar 
lo  aubscnbc  $500,000  in  the  road.  We  know  not  if  this  can  be  dnno,  but  do  think 
ooleas  propcny  holders  be  comp^flled,  they  will  never  oontribme.  in  proportion 
to  their  means,  to  the  growth  of  tho  oily.  Yet  wo  are  already,  Ood  knows,  over* 
taxed  and  bartheucd  beyond  all  example  and  without  equivalent. 

"  But  the  Rail-Road  lu  Jackson,  Mississippi,  is  the  one  which  your  Committee 
is  moro  particularly  instructed  to  repurt  upon,  and  which,  from  its  immediate 
affects,  must  be  of  so  much  itii[Hirlniicu  to  I  lie  wtnilth  nod  commerce  of  oor  city. 
And  tiie  smnll  amonrit  for  thn  city  to  reiRe,  in  cnmpunson  lu  tlio  immense  advon- 
lagM  to  be  derived  therefrom,  jointly  clnims  the  largest  portion  of  public  nttea- 
liotu  This  rond  must  open  a  trade  to  a  couuiry  hoving  a  populutiun  uf  over 
SM.OOO.andanareaof  over  9.000,000  acres.  The  ctTt-ot  uf  bringing  such  a  populo- 
tioo  in  daily  commuuicclion  with  our  city,  would  at  once  he  loll,  uoi  only  in  the 
pVkt  incrctae  of  trade,  but  in  the  advauced  value  of  real  estate.  It  would  soon 
convert  the  waste  lands  of  LouiBiiiiin  mid  Mi<i-fijMiip[<i,  thntuffh  which  it  i«  contem- 
plated to  pasa,  to  a  garden,  tn  minister  to  nor  wimts,  nnd  instoiid  of  recctiviiij*  our 
iKniltry,  and  those  Ihioga  necesiary  io  our  daily  connamption.  bunlencd  with  a 
laug^and  espeaifve  transportation,  we  would  receive  tb>-m  from  «or  acigbbors 
■loug  thia  road  much  better,  and  at  a  rednced  cost.    The  expense  of  living  in  the 
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city  woultl  hiy  greatly  iliminiHtiod,  anti  mn  yoii  dirniniiih  thn  exponaBt  of  li*ib{, 
yoa  not  only  increiace  the  romrort  of  tbe  tabtirrr,  but  hit  ability  to  pay  his  Imullonj 
ramuncratiug  rents.  Whilel  thrffo  Impjiy  rtr-iulu  must  \to  thn  imnit.(luilt>  effn-l  of 
this  great  oatcrprise,  its  fuiarc  iafliieace  will  be  much  moro  exteuded — it  will  be 
the  counccliitg  link,  which  mtut  uoito  our  city  with  those  litiet  u(  improveaicnt 
ihuare  dow  exlftidin^  iheiUMlvei  from  tho  Atlantic  m  ibe  MiaeiMippi,  and  thc«e 
Udm,  tbea,  iuetcnd  ofdivertiogtbe  trade  from  New-OHeans,  muitpour  oIobe  tbit 
road  into  our  city  a  full  tide  of  wanltb.  It  i«  but  tiatdrai  that  there  shoald  be 
nmeh  aelicitade  ((-tl  for  the  speedy  camplotina  of  tbisraad.  The  Lcffiftlalure  of 
MiMiiBippi  ha>  granted  a  moitt  liberal  charter,  and  we  are  auured  by  Miuiteippi. 
that  if  we  can  innke  thismad  to  the  ato-teline,  that  the  will  complete  it  to  JaokMn. 
Thtta  hyan  expenditure  of  Aome  5  or  |600,OUO,  on  tbo  part  of  the  citizen*  of  NeW' 
Orleans,  this  important  improvement  can  be  cecurod.  In  carryiug  thii  road  to 
the  stale  line,  three  diSbrcnt  rontei  have  been  discusvcd.  the  uUl  No&bville  Bead 
route,  the  Mudidonvillo  route,  and  a  rotite  along  lake  Manrepu.  If  the  old  Ma»b- 
ville  route  bo  chosen,  it  will  be  necesaory  to  buve  two  expennve  bridges,  betwe«a 
lakes  MaurepuA  and  Pontchariraiu.  and  miut  pais  throagu  about  37  milcM  of  coun- 
try, totally  dcvoiti  of  improvemeuta,  and  for  tho  moat  part,  sn-ampy  ground. 
Tbcrcruro  your  committee  do  not  deem  it  oeceMnry  to  n^fer  [Mtrticulsrly  lo  ihii 
njtite.  The  route  via.  Madlsonville,  in  conicqaence  ofthe  rnvorAblecliDrncter  of 
the  couutr)',  to  tho  alatc  linOt  bu  many  warm  and  able  advocates.  But  yoor 
committee  deem  tho  aavigntion  of  the  Ijke  a  eertous  objection  to  tbia  route.  The 
traniihinaieQt  of  produce,  lu  it  entails  delay  and  expenno,  mast  always  be  ore- 
jodicinl  to  any  Uau  of  improvomcuta,  and  your  cuumittoo  arc  iucUuc-d  to  think, 
that  the  odvautagei  reHuUiug  from  tbe  favorable  cbanoter  of  ibe  oouniryi  wv 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  diuulvuctugei  of  the  lake  navif^atioa. 

"Tho  rouIepaMing  west  of  Lake  Munrepaa  ia  free  from  thi»objoctioa.u  wbUi 
tboobjecli'U  raised  ngninat  tho  old  NaslivUle  route.  By  tboae  well  ocqaair^ 
with  the  country,  it  it  aaid  that  a  good  way  ran  be  obtained  by  miming  up  „ 
melairie  ritlgo  to  the  river,  skirting  thence  along  tbe  roar  of  tbe  plautatioui,  uni 
you  come  to  some  point  west  of  Lake  Manrrpus.  and  pauiog  around  the  lake, 
croM  the  Amite  and  Tickfiiw  riverB,  nnd  keeping  on  the  liiko  lauds  Uiat  divide  tbe 
Tickfaw  nnd  Taugipaho.  until  yon  Btrike  the  high  Innda.  in  the  pari-h  of  St.  Hfr 
lena.  This  Hue  will  be  some  thirty  luilca  longer  that  that  via.  Madisnnville,  but 
tbii  is  mure  than  cumpensaied  by  tbe  avoidance  of  trausbipment,  and  pMsnng 
through  n  country  every  mile  of  which  would  b«  a  pacing  road.  Thisroaleoc- 
cnprino'  nenrly  n  central  potitinn  in  the  eastern  pnrtshes,  would  cM>mmai]d  Ibe 
troiae  of  iho  v.  hule.  whilut  the  road  ria.  Madi30D\'iIle  woald  receive  the  tnule  of 
out  more  than  three  partthei. 

"  With  tbe  iiifarinaiion  now  before  your  committee,  tbey  aru  disposed  to  jrf«i 
this  ruule  tbe  preference  :  being  the  cheniicM.  Ihe  moei  expeditiona.  nnd  rxtrod- 
ine  great  fscititied  lo  the  cnaolry.  But  thi'V  fire  deeply  aeuBiblfl  of  the  Deoestiiy 
ol'biiving  correct  information  liefore  auy  particular  route  be  selected.  Tbia  io- 
fbrmattun  cno  only  be  t>biaiaed  by  an  actual  survey,  and  your  coumitte*  would 
therefore  rr#po*:ifully  recommeoa  as  tho  firiit  thinf!  neresitftry  to  cnrry  out  this 
great  enterprise,  that  ibe  sum  of  ^UDO  bo  appropriated  by  the  cities  ufNew-Ol^ 
teand  nod  l.nf&yette.  (each  Municipality  and  Lafayette  paying  its  pru  rata)  «nd 

Elncing  it  under  tbe  control  of  the  preseut  "  Joint  CommUtet,"  to  be  expended  in 
iving  surli  surveys  made,  us  may  bo  necosaary  to  a  proper  determiuaik>u  of  tbo 
moat  eligible  rout»— «a  tbe  mate  of  Mimnuippt  Iiam  Bpnro|)rinied  ibis  >um,  it  iftbat 
Jtut  and  proper  that  the  cities  of  New-Urlcuns  and  Lufayetle  thoold  subscribe  a 
like  aum." 

3.— BEAIiDON,  UISS.,  KAIL-ItOAD. 
Amoui^t  of  SeceiplM  and  Expenditttrct  on  the  Southern  Rail- Road,  from  I9tkff 
March.  1830,  to   IZtk  January,  18S1. 
R««tlpU.  Rxp.  Rccefplii.  Ekjl 

March ..$5652.48.. ..$  575.95     September 3515.S5 1908.C& 

April 483.43 H3n..t4     October 695-81 2796. 

NoTember 1297  .-.(7 1524, 

December 1534.94 5»<. 

January,  1851.    U59  53 64& 


Mny 200000....  44(iO.Bl 

JiUO 9003,93.,..  0301.20 

July 307-5G 1(>'JII.49 

▲ugnst 349303 ll!fl$.65 


•28,346.13 


w 
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09  4.— SOUTHERN  BAIL  ROAD  TO  THE  PACCPIC. 

Ttip  fimt  Hole  in  tho  nbntn  oraDonthern  route  to  iho  PnriSc  ncran,  iji  a  mad  from 
Mpmphifl  to  Little  Hock:  thU,  m  a  ^oi  work,  i«  one  of  the  deepest  itDportonce  to 
Arkaiiwii.  Mi'mphis  nml  Now-Orleann.  Tbe  second  link  in  the  chain  u  a  road 
from  Little  Unck  Ly  the  valley  of  the  Woshila  to  Lagrange  on  Red  Itiver ;  and 
ihiB  by  a  cuQiiectiuit  with  Nutchez,  writ,  as  a  local  improvement,  be  fouud  a  most 
iiDporiuiit  raitfl  to  Arkansas.  Luuisiaua,  Natchez  uiid  Ncw-O.-lcaiis.  The  third 
tins  in  thi4  ckoiQ  might  be  carried  out,  uow  thut  Tcxaf>  hna  funds  to  do  ao,  by  a 
rood  from  tlin  watem  «f  GiJvpstoii  Bay  running  duo  north  lo  this  ihirty-lhirii  de- 
gnsv  uf  lotituiltf .  and  thence,  by  au  easy  bend,  to  a  jauctiun  with  tlie  Little  Rock 
rood,  at  or  nt<ar  the  Red  River. 

Th?  tlirrorondsiodicnted  here,  will,  indepeDdent  of  the  main  BteniN,  give  the 
two  latter  of  iht^m  their  !o<!aI  chamcter.  form  a  cnntiniiotiit  chain  of  road  to  a 
point  nearer  t*i  rho  I'ncific  than  in  the  weitero  border  of  Miswinri  by  several  hiin* 
drod  miles.  Guch  uf  thc<e,  then,  at  the  aame  time  that  they  all  Ibmi  on  unbroken 
line  running  from  Memphii  towards  El  t'asao,  is.  iii  its  local  character,  a  vhctt 
measure;  iind,  iudepetulvut  i>f  it4  ouuoectiuu  with  the  other  twu,  is  a  soIf-»u«tain- 
ia(r  work.  The  McuphiH  and  Little  Rock  road  will  derive  its  support  from  iho 
traf&u  between  its  lumiiiii:  tJie  Little  Rock  and  NatcuOK  road— having  in  reality 
the  levee  uf  Now-OrlL-ans  furtho  anuthom  terminus — witt  doriva  its  xopporl  from 
the  Talley  of  the  Waiihita  and  the  valley  nf  Red  River :  the  Lngnnj^o  and  Galve*- 
toa  Bay  rood  niuufug  we«twiird  for  a  ctiusidci-able  distance,  una  then  bending  doe 
•outh  towards  the  Gnlf  of  Mexico,  will  itot  only  answer  iJie  purpose  of  a  cbaiD 
of  posts  about  the  settlement  within  it,  bat  by  the  truftic  of  this  country  uloug  ite 
route,  build  up  a  oummL-rciol  city  od  the  aliores  of  Galvestou  Bay. 

5— CHARLBSTON  AND  HAMBURO  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 
The  Aunaol  Hujwrt  of  Henry  W.  Coonor,  Preaident  of  the  company,  ts  before 
ua.  Receipts,  1850,  |9IS.7\>0:  maoagemeul.  |3S1,040:  profit,  f528,Q79,  or 
|339,68S,  after  interest,  &c.  paid.  Two  dividrnds  of  3  percent,  each  deuUred, 
leaving  a  balance  of  flGS.UBB  24.  Bat  for  forluilous  circumstunces,  the  grtias 
iDOome,  it  ta  suppo«ed.  would  have  rcucbed  11.000,000.  The  debt  of  ihu  compa- 
Bjfaas  been  rcduct:d  in  the  year  from  |3,!!il5,507  tu  $3,I73.fi68.  58^  mile*  of 
old  rood  has  be«a  reluid  in  the  year  with  now  iron,  five  new  locomotives  have  bocu 
added,  five  passongor,  one  baggiige,  and  137  freight  cars.  The  company  hai  began 
Id  gnule  the  new  mate  intended  lo  obviate  tho  inclined  plane  al  Aikin. 

Of  the  receipts  by  Um  company,  the  amount  in  freight  was  $59'J,tl,S6  78,  pot. 

aage,  *372.183  37.  mails.  $40,307  23.  oihcr  aources.  10.672  87,  total,  1^12,720  25. 

"  It  leaves  the  old  mad  n«ar  Mrs.  Schwuriz.  at  luwor  Aikin,  and  rtinoiug  to  the 

left,  croKMs  the  present  plane  about  900  feet  from  its  summit,  and  intersecls  the 

old  road  Sj^nin  near  t]ie  Graui'eviUe  Atalion,  making  in  its  whole  dixLince  2i>,800 

feet,  equal  to  .*>  2  3[I  miles,  lioing  1800  feet,  or  uTittle   over  cne-lhird  ofa  mile 

■barter  than  tho  prcsetic  ruad.     The  route  is  a  straight  line  for  five  miles,  with  the 

•xeeption  of  a  curvature  of  I  ^  inches  in  SO  feet  nt  the  lower  end,  and  anolbcr  of 

700  fuet  on  a    level,  near  Mrs.  Schwartz,  whom  tho  radius  is  2000  feet.     The 

\        grade  is  32  8-10  feet  to  the  mile,  and  theostimated  cost  (110,000.     Tho  period 

j         eripuiattxl   in  the  conimct  ft>r  thti  cnnipletion  of  tliiii  work,  in  from  the  1st  April 

to  the  Ut  July  nexL     An  efficient  force  nf  130  hands  has  been  nl  work  un  it  utiee 

!         Angnsi  hut,  and  the  prof^re^s  nlreody  mnde  in  the  work  warrants  tlio  expeciatius 

that  tho  coDtmctors  will  bo  ap  to  the  time." 

«.— MEIIFHIS  AND  cnATTANOOGA  RAIL-ROAD. 
At  one  etid  of  this  road,  Cbailestoa,  we  Hud  it  advocated  u  greatly  to  the  mL 
vantage  of  thatdty,  and  at  ihe  other  end,  as  advantageous  lo  Now-Orloous^  The 
tnth  is,  if  the  road  be  not  built.  Charlesiou  will  tnevtiably  uke  thu  trade ;  bal 
query,  if  the  rood  will  savo  it  to  New-Orleana  f  Wo  are  witling  to  try  the  et- 
perimcnt  and  do  somoihing.  It  should  be  iho  aim  of  New-Orleaua  10  let  no  rood 
penetrate  the  valley  without  reaching  the  rivtir. 
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The  road  U  to  ran  from  Memphis  to  Ia  GnuKO,  Teon.,  oa  an  old  gnda  oon- 
■tntcied  suvlthI  yuan  ago;  from  LaGraiigo  lo  Tascumbia;  from  TuKutnbis  to 
DecBtar,  takiug  in  ih«  line  of  the  TennetAee  valley  road  ;  from  Decatui-  to  Hunt» 
villo;  from  HuutDvtlle  through  Jackaon  county  to  nil  iateneotioo  with  the  Nub' 
ville  Dod  CliutiiiuoogH  ruad,  on  or  near  Crow  Creek  The  portion  of  Um  rod 
from  Memphis  to  La  Gnuiga,  will  be  out  under  contract  immediately,  asid  Uto  ba 
fioished  in  ono  year — thorobeiog  no  legal  impcdiiDenc  to  its  immediota  rmiitnin 
tioD.  Tbetime  of  letting  the  coutnict*  outho  rest  of  tht*  rood  will  dvpeod  ontbt 
rapidity  with  which  t)je  remaiuius  itook  shall  bo  taken  up.  The  Pre«idMit  and 
Director!  are  Buuguiuo  that  ilxis  will  ^wedilv  be  done.  By  the  Charter.  34  b^^ 
lions  of  Block  must  bo  tubscribed  before  ixie  ruad  oan  be  pat  under  coDtncti 
We  aadenftaiul  that  th<.-  auiuuui  already  subscribed  is  aboat  two  millioiu,  leariBC 
a  bklf  million  to  bo  takcu  np  before  tlie  road  can  be  pat  under  oonlnot,  aol 
anulbcr  h&ir  million  for  ila  mitire  completinn. 

Alter  tbowiofi;  tliat  by  the  Teboaulepec  route,  Memphis  wUt  be  but  13  dayi 
and  10  hoors  from  Sao  Francisco,  and  by  the  Bnropeao  and  North  American  rail- 
way from  London  but  lOduya,  (the  estimated  time  from  New- York  to  I.oudoB 
bring  7  days  and  13  hoars,)  Mr.  Gsmctt  coatinoes  : 

But  let  UB  ernmine  a  little  more  closely  into  the  line  between  Ateraphii  and 
New-York.  There  is  cortaink  do  roato,  now  IrsTvIcd.  b«tweeu  these  painty 
which  in  not  longer,  by  more  than  400  miles,  than  thai  by  way  of  yoar  road.  An 
exsminaiinn  of  the  map  will  satisfy  any  one  thai  there  are  natural  difGcoltlM 
which  will  prerent  a  snorter  line  from  ever  being  made. 

3omo  idea  may  be  (armed  of  the  directueu  of  tnis  tine,  by  the  foci  that,  should 
fbesbortett  line  oe  adopted,  the  variauon  in  latitude  between  thf  must  uurtlivrn 
and  the  most  aouthom  poiat  on  any  pari  of  the  line  between  Chattunno^n  and 
MemphiB.  will  bo  lew  than  90  nuics:  and  between  Bichmond  and  the  ^rihrat 
■uuthero  point  of  this  lino  of  roads,  the  difference  of  latitude  will  bo  only  S|  de> 
greet. 

There  is  no  portion  of  tbU  line  which  is  not  chnrtored,  and  there  are  but  30 
aules  bfftwprn  your  road  and  New-York  which  aro  not  now  in  progre«  of  coo- 
icruoCion.  IhisSO  mileH  la  between  Chattasoogi  and  CleaveloDd,  on  the  Bast 
Tence&see  and  Georgia  Ilail-rosd.  A  Oharter  was  obtained  fkir  tluA  ruad,  but  no 
cotnpony  hoi  been  orgnumed  under  it.  Every  Kail-road  company  la  TonneaBce 
is  interested  in  its  construction,  and  will,  at  a  proper  time,  lako  "teps  to  ibrwud 
it.  Tho  proper  plan  would  be,  to  make  it  as  a  brauoh  to  the  East  Teaae«aee  aad 
Georcia  rood.  Tho  wurkuf  this  cofn[nny  has  progreiBed  ao  fiir  aa  to  ionireili 
complotion.  The  next  link  in  this  chain  u  the  EaBt  Tennessee  and  Virginia  road 
This  work  is  in  pro^efs,  but  will  reijuire  th^  foaterin^care  uf  the  legiATatare.  and 
will  certainly  receive  that  nid.  na  it  w  so  clearly  tho  jutt'rest  of  tho  i  *  o  most  im- 
porisni  companies  of  Middio  and  West  TcDDCaaoe  to  aid  all  lines  from  Chaltn- 
nooga  to  any  part  of  tho  Atlantic  const. 

The  rooda  tbroogb  Virginia,  on  this  great  lino,  are  either  finished  or  in  rapid 
progreas,  and  will  compltste  tl»e  aystem.  The  great  neoeaaity  for  iiiln  line  of  roads 
may  be  strikingly  illustnited  by  the  fact  that,  although  it  la  only  43^  miles  fiom 
Lynohbnrg  to  Chattanooga,  the  traveler  will  now  Bod  ic  best  to  go  1000  milaa 
to  get  from  one  of  those  points  to  the  other. 

All  the  roads,  now  proposed,  In  tb»  Ticiuity  of  the  Momphl!>  and  Chorle 
road,  will  act  as  feeders.     The  Mobile  and  Ohio  raad  ia  470  mllc^  iu  ti'iiglh,  ] 
will  orouthis  aoarly  at  right  angles.     Buppiningit  to  be  180  milt-«fr  i-v  r  '-- 
9S0  miles  fntm  Mobile  to  the  point  where  the  two  rtxids  inter«»ci  n 

be,  from  the  juuctiun  of  the  MiwiMinpi  and  Ohio  at  Cidra,  to  7hi  7-i 

miles  nunrer,  by  your  road,  tlian  by  the  Fitiaburg  route.  Any  trarel  ln>m  Mubdo, 
destined  fur  tbu  uattem  cities,  would  come  np  to  the  Memphia  and  Charintfoa 
ruad  to  go  outward,  as  tbe  nearest  and  most  expeditions  route. 

The  Natibvilte  nnd  Chattanooga  rail-road  la  another  feeder  for  your  road. 
Itavel  from  Nashville  and  a  large  portion  of  Middle  Tenneweo,  dcstiocd  lor  M«i^ 
pbis  and  New-Odeaiia,  will  come  down  to  your  rood  at  the  point  of  jonctioo  b^ 
tweea  the  two. 

Enoogfa  has  boeo  aoiid  to  prove  that,  as  a  line  of  travel,  thia  will  certainly  be 
the  mostimportant  iu  tho  L'niun.  This  alone  wonid  make  it  a  proGi&ble  rood. 
But,  as  a  freight  road  aUn,  it  will  occany  the  hi;;hcst  rank.  It  may  be  aaaamed. 
as  an  eit^lished  truth,  that  any  road  oftbis  length,  poiaiug  throaga  a  rich  ooao- 
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try,  will  aappart  ibelf.  Now,  tbi«  rotA,  for  iu  eotirn  length,  doe*  pnm  over  k 
coatitry  which  caonol  be  excelled  in  fertility.  Tbero  are  bat  fifty  milea  of  poor 
1*D(]  on  the  whole  road,  liven  the  poor(^eL  land  on  tbisrood  will  compare  tavurtr 
biy  with  auy  Inud  on  Kitneof  the  must  ilunrii^hrnt;  txiad«  in  thi*  counii')'. 
Front  the  ro[wrl  of  iliu  L'u:;iuKfr.  Clmrles  V.  M.  Gariicti,  Esq.,  we  extract!  • 
"  Aa  a  lino  nf  travel,  tli<!  M^iiinliiHrnriJ  Cbarlpxluii  Ruil-rooU  poueMi^Bn  import- 
Bnce  wliicb  can  scnrcely  be  too  uighly  eetiinnted.  Without  conctTt  uf  ilt.-xigii,  in 
(act  witbouioven  Uic  knnwititgo,  on  the  part  of  lh«  (liOcrviit  nrujiuituni,  iif  what 
mek  other  waadmog.  thnm  lias  been  a  ajiiem  of  rait-ruad«lBid  uut,  wbkli  wIicq 
oompleled.  may  becalled  cmphitioalty  thebighway  of  nattoiu-  Much  of  this  system 
^^■ftready  cumjirLiied, and  every  Link  iu  the  ^reat  obain  ia  now  nnder  regular  orgui* 
^^^Pon  and  in  rb[>id  pro^reM.  Fuur^-eara  will  Doi  elapse  before  the  greater  part,  if 
^^M  the  wliolu,  will  bo  m  full  opcrstitju.  Tburoare  now.  finished  and  iu  prooeai  of 
construction,  miUraads.  forming  one  unbroken  line,  from  MempUin  to  Bufiton— 
aud  tbialiue  may  be  callud  praclieally  slniigliL  It  is  iu  fact  the  shotleat  line  on 
which  a  rood  coaU  be  conatnicied  betweou  those  pniota,  the  natural  features  of 
thn  country  not  ndiuitling  a  aliurter  one.  It  is  truly  woiMlerful  tliat  ihrj  merits  uf 
this  route  should  havo  been  ao  long  untcuowa  tu  the  pnblic,  for  nature  her&ulf 
•eaiDtto  have  marked  It  out.  Hi-rt?  in  o  line  orarly  straight,  pnssing  ibroitgb  the 
oantrooT  the  Union,  on  which  tbo  inouQtait)»  huvo  been  levelled,  as  if  by  de- 
ligD.  Tboucli  this  line  crosses  all  the  mountain  rangoSf  it  encottntcrs  no  grade, 
oxoeedlug  C3  ftset  per  mtlH,  and  it  is  only  on  the  Vustuia  and  TetmfvM«  Rail- 
road that  this  rate  of  ascent  is  used.  The  line  ^eufmlly  fullows  natural  mllrya, 
wbere  the  grades  are  gentle  and  the  work  light.  Frutn  Memphis  to  LyMchburg. 
■  diatBOceof  7^0  miles,  the  whole  cost  of  oonatnicting  a  road,  of  the  most  luU 
•lantial  character,  aitd  fully  equipping  it.  will  not  reach  8I5.0U0  pt^r  mite,  al* 
though  500  milea  of  that  diHiance  traverse  n  mountoiuogs  rv^on.  If  this  groat 
line  hod  its  termini  ia  Memphis  and  Gonton.  it  tni^'ht  well  be  culled  a  nattona!  work. 
Bui  this  is  not  all.  Tlieru  are  Iwu  schemes  recently  put  on  foot,  at  tbo  exiromo 
points  ol'  this  line,  wliich  niuHi  add  greatly  to  its  importauoe.  One  u  the  plan 
of  ■  canal  aoruss  the  tsihrnui>  uf  Tehuantepec,  which  is  now  exdting  niucb  interest 
ia  New-Orlenns;  the  other  is  the  *  luiiropenn  and  Nfirth  Amencnn  Rail-woy/ 
wfaieb  may  date  its  birth  from  a  conveution  held  iu  Portland,  Maine,  on  the  3l6t 
of  July  last" 

T^NASHVILLE.  CHATTANOOGA  AND  CHARLESTON  RAIL  ROAR 
From  the  late  Annual  Report  of  V.  K.  Stevenann,  Esq.,  we  leom  tlml  ihepreseul 
amoniii,  abd  distribation  of  tbo  6npiial.  and  tha  amonuLs  paid  in.  are  as  follows  \ 
CAPITAL.  riiD  iir. 

BubscriptioD  of  Nn«hvill0 $500,000     lodtvidnals ^'(•I7.3G8  57 

-  CbarleJion.... 500.000     Niifthville 500,000  00 

GeorciaR.  R.. 250,000     Murfreeaboro' 30,000  00 

"  Murlrt!e*buru'. .30.000     Cliaflentun 248.000  00 

I  "  Individuals..  .780.765     Interest,  &c 7,96.1  36 

I  "  Sisie  Bunds.. .500,000 

$;;.5<J0.765  $1,333,332  13 

The  total  expeoditarv.  $1,026,937.  The  gmding  of  43  miles  is  completed,  and 
to  tlie  onunw  of  tbc  preaent  year  it  is  expected  70  miles  of  ruad  will  be  fiai4ied. 
Whole  distance  from  Nashville  to  the  Tennessee  River,  1234  miles.  \Vc  extract 
Unm  Mr.  SteveoiioD's  report  the  futlowiog  Tiew  of  the  future  of  the  road,  iu  ro* 
lanoo  to  tbo  Rmthern  seaboard : 

Before  clo«Iiig  this  RviM>rt,  your  Direoton  doom  U  not  oat  of  place  to  o0er  a  few 

feiDarka  ns  to  ihf^  probable  prospect  for  buttinoss  and   prtifit  oit  your  rund.     Tfa* 

ot^jeet  with  the  frirods  <>f  iuterniil  improvement  iu  the  South — one  of  vitiil  iiiiport- 

•oce  Id  the  wtiole  soutbcrn  soctiuu  of  the  ooufedenicy,  iuumucb  us  It  i*  imo  means 

of  secnriug  the  8i^ulh  a  resl.  perinoiieut  iiidepeudeuce — is  to  efluct  a  Ktfe,  Kpeedy, 

oenaiu  and  uuiulcrrupted  cotnmuaicaliou  between  the  volley  uf  tbu  MiMiHippi 

I         and  the  Alluntic.     Variuus  fruitleas  attempt*  have  been  mode  to  securu  this  desi- 

'         mble  object :  but  it  was  for  your  road  to  pierce  tbo  hliherio  impouablu  barrier  of 

I        ttoOamberlandMotrntaiUtatKlopeato  the  produce  of  the  rich  volley  of  the  Missb. 
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lippi,  a  Tree  pasMige  to  UiQ  wBteri  of  the  Atlantio.  la  order  to  itlaitrate  man 
fiilfy  llio  ailviuiiii^ea  of  a  syitetn  ibus  fnr  n  hnppily  conimoQi:rd.  we  lluok  «• 
coDDut  do  belter  tliaa  to  compare  ihv  diHtanccs  betwuoa  soino  auitable  point  od  iIm 
MtuUuppi,  and  \'anau9  poiniii  on  the  Atlnntic  const.  Cairo,  nt  the  conflaeoeeof 
the  MiaaUuppi  and  OLio,  u  the  neai'oat  point— it  ii  ot  tho  bead  of  per^wtiuri  am- 
gatlon,  beyond  nil  intcrrnption,  either  from  ico  io  winter  or  low  water  in  ■QmiMr 
— both  of  whicU  frequently  prpTc-Dt  uuvi^ntioo  above  that  poioton  tii<>  Muaisippi 
and  Ohio  rivurB.  It  is  tlit*  grtsit  ruM.Tvoir  for  all  the  agricultural  prodncta  of  iba 
north- wc-st — the  uatarul  point  of  conrc  rgonco  fur  all  ihe  rail-rradi  from  Ne w>york, 
Boktou,  Philudt'lphiu  uud  DaltiiDorc.  aa  well  oa  from  Cbarlestou  und  the  8oatb«n 
Atlantic  porta.  Now,  what  ia  ibe  diatxmoe,  and  what  would  be  thu  cost  of  eon- 
■tnictiou  of  linm  nfraiUw.-iy  from  thrae  different  ciliea  to  tlu«  pomt;  nod  what  tb« 
proffreas  made  by  the  aoverul  Atliuitic  citit>8  in  reaching  ilT  Boabou  nod  Jievt- 
Vork  both  have  oondauoas  lines  of  rail-way  to  ibe  north>eaBleni  cMkd  of  Lalc« 
Brie ;  J'btliidelphia  and  Daltimnre  have  extended  their  line*  weatward,  but  nrtthei 
baa  OB  yet  reaohed  the  he»d-wiitera  of  the  Ohio:  and  il  will  cost  Tnorn  in  cxt«oil 
any  one  of  these  from  its  wcstrm  oadto  Ciuro,  than  the  co«t  of  tho  whole  line  from 
Cliarlentnu  to  Caiiv).  VVboii  uur  road  i»  done,  CbarleatoD  will  be  on  the  Cambc^ 
land  bvlow  ub:tt ructions  fruiu  mc  ;  and  if  it  bu  desirable  to  pxuii  the  road  furlher, 
ihuru  will  bv  but  abuui  ouo  bundled  aud  f'jriy  tnilea  of  road  to  cooatrtici  at  a 
of  about  two  millions  of  dollars; — thuacompluling  the  entire  line  from  Cbarli 
loGuroalBcost  of  Icsa  than  $L5,00U,UO0;  whibit  the  least  cost  at  which  a  ^^ 
the  more  northern  competitora  fi>r  the  tradaofibeinilley  con  reach  tlie  aame  p«Noir 
will  be  three  timet  aa  great,  or  $45,000,000 ! — besides  this  ditference  tn  ooa^ 
Oharieston  iaaluioat  thr»e  hundred  milea  nearer  to  tbia  desirod  poinL  With  ibeat 
advantage*,  the  line  to  Charlcitton  will  command  all  the  trade  abe  cbooaea,  or  b 
able  to  carry;  ond  the  pi\>fit  uccruingio  thu  stock  of  oar  rood  mut  bo  groat. 

Moroover,  the  improvement  of  the  Cumbcrlnnd  Hiver  by  slack-water  navigatioB 
would  cost  but  about  four  hundred  thuuaaud  duUars;  and  nub  improvenuobt 
Would  unabl«  tho  boats  from  tba  Ujipur  Miaaisaippi  anil  it^  tributatioa,  and 
UQW  biivo  to  tranship  their  freight  nt  SL  LuuIa,  Uj  bring  their  gruiii,  pork,  tol 

Sic,  to  Naahville,  ahip  them  to  tlie  seaboard  :  and  in  ruturn  for  tho  prodaoe 

quickly  aud  eoonomically  delivereil  on  tbo  tfoutb  Atlantic,  take  bacK  supplies  of 
imported  gooda  to  tbeir  huniea  on  tbe  Upper  Miaaiaaippi,  IlUnois,  and  other  tribi^ 
Konea  of  the  ereat  river. 

I(  aeems,  therefore,  evident  to  us,  that  this  line  of  Improvetneut  is  desllncd  lo 
produce  a  radicnl  chango  in  the  b(isiue4M  tratisactions  of  the  Union  ;  giving,  aall 
will,  lu  tho  suuthoru  fttates,  the  carrying  irodo  of  the  greut  vulk-y  ot  the  West, 
wbicli  bojt  hitliertu  been  iminopnlized  by  the  nnrlbem  liupa  of  iroprurenKut 
ThfiD,  if  Charleston,  aaia  at  prefceut  indicated,  ahonid  ua»ert  her  proper  position  aa 
o  commercial  city,  und  eatablish  lines  of  Ocosn  Stcutners  la  and  fmm  ibe 
principal  ports  of  Luropu,  t)ie  uierchaut  ur  plauler  of  thtj  MitwlsKippi  VslU«y  need 
eo  no  fiirtiier  than  tbe  "  Bini>orinm  of  tho  south"  lo  ship  bia  ptodoco,  or  rBC«iv« 
aia  iuipurted  cargo 

8.— CONNECTION  OF  NEW-ORLEANS  AND  NEW-YOBK. 

HODILK  AKDOIRABD  lUlL-ROAD, 

The  Commissioners  of  this  important  enterprise  have  lately  visited  New-Orieus. 
and  receiveil  fnim  our  citir.ens  u  very  large  subscription  lu  Uielr  aiuck.  When 
ihta  routo  is  Qtii^cd,  Nuw-Orlcaus  aud  New-York  vnll  b«  aeventy-aix  hours  apart, 

OS  thus : 

UOm.  IIMS 

New-Urlcans  to  Mobile,  (steamerl IBQ......  10 

Mobile  lutJirurd,  opiKiaite  fobiailins,  Geo.,  roil-rond,  (to  be  built}  2'JO II 


Otrord  to  Fort  Viilh-y,  (iu  constructioD) 71. 

Tbnuca  to  Muciin,  (built) 25. 

Macon  to  Augu«Ut,  (built) 160. 

Augusta  to  Kriuirhvillc.  (buiU) 73. 

A^chvilU'  to  MjFichestcr,  (built) 46. 

Kanchestcrto  Wilmiu^ton,  (Uj  hv  built) 143. 

Wilmiagiaa  to  NeW'York,  (built) ..»..» 094. 
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The  lengtb  of  tbij  road  ii  £38  roUes,  but  tha  deBotte  location  ^U  probablj  r«. 
dace  \i  to  230  milfi. 

Coat  ornuul  funuulioo,  which  inclutlea  grading,  dralniog  and  bridging,  Mlim^ 
led  ut  $1,472,000. 

Coat  of  tbs  «uperBtrDctiire,  wood  and  ima,  $1,159,616. 

BquipmoDtit  for  the  roed,  including  roachinerjr,  cart,   ■taUoo-boaM«,  thopa, 
&c..  $300,000. 

Aggregate  coat  of  all,  oompletft,  will  be  $2,931,816,  and  the  BTorage  cost  per 
mile.  $12,000. 

Tbi)  report  gona  on  to  estimate  tha  annaal  buaineu  and  rovenuci  of  the  road 
wbich  are  ibiis  doiailt^d  : 

Fifly  tboositid  tbruiigh-paMeiigers  at  $7 ,. ..$350,000 

Twenty  thousand  way-paascngcri  at  $3  50.... 70.0(10 

Mail 1 50.000 

Seventy-Gve  tboueand  baleiofcottoa,  at  $  I  35 93.730 

Mercbaiidiie  and  grocoriea - 200,000 

Lomber  and  mifcelldueoaa  products 20,000 

Grow  recpiprs ....,.$703,750 

Expenses  40  per  cenL  oo  receipia 313.500 

Net  profits $-170,250 

Which  is  equivalent  to  16  pnr  cent,  per  annum  on  thu  cnpital  stock. 

**  Tbe  traveler  from  New-Orleans  will  not  hesitate  in  nrailing  bimielf  of  this 
direct  line  of  miUroad,  in  preference  to  the  moanderings  of  a  river  wiih  ita 
daogers,  delays  and  uncertaiutiea.  If  be  does  uot  re;G;ard  tbe  timo  lout  in  fogi  and 
■poD  Miid-banks,  his  care  for  persooul  safety  will  nut  loil  to  remind  him  of  th« 
whs;  explnaons,  and  other disastruoaacoumLiatiinieutft  to  westeni  navigation:  and 
to  whichever  point  in  the  great  aegmeut  radiating  from  NnnbTille  to  Savannah  be 
may  be  destined,  he  will  take  bis  depRrtiire  from  tbe  Gulf  upon  tbe  (tirnrd  Rail- 
Buad.  8o,  also  uouiing  Sontb— by  wh[i.TR7t<r  mute  the  great  tide  of  ihrough- 
Imvel  may  oommenoe  its  fluw,  it  must  ctvriiiniilty  aet  npoo  our  line— whether  it 
come*  by  fiavoaaah,  by  Obarleston,  by  Wilmington  and  MaDcbe*ier<  by  Raleigh, 
or  (leoving  tbe  coast  atill  farther)  by  the  lines  of  tbe  Virginia  Valley  and  F!ast 
Tenaessee— come  as  it  may.  it  must  find  on  outlet  by  tbia  miUruad-^ho  miUn 
tniok  lownrds  urhii:b  they  all  cuncirutrate.  Su  long  us  expoditiuu  and  economy 
are  cumaltvd  by  tbe  PfMitinuHter^Gi-ntTsl  and  ibu  tniviiling  public,  unr  proposed 
rail-road  will  command  a  monopily  of  tbe  through  mail  and  tntvel. 

"  Onder  exiiting  arrangpmciiLs  a  tnivrli*r  Itravini;  Mobile  on  Snndsy,  at  5 
o'clock,  V.M;  reaches  Anguitia,  Gl'o.,  on  the  following  Friday,  at  3  o'clock,  A.M. 
Upon  the  complctiua  of  the  rail-road  boiwoon  Montgomery  and  Atlanta,  he 
wunld  be  able  to  reach  Augusta  ou  Thursday,  ut  6  o'cluck,  .A.M.:  Qud  that  is  ib« 
beat  he  can  ever  hope  to  du  uu  the  upper  route,  uulois,  as  very  few  du  unil  oaOt 
he  oooseats  to  be  ^Uoil  tltmu^jh  1(10  inilcn  of  staging  from  SiiKikUiu  tu  Mont- 
gnm«ry.  Rot,  ns  few  are  bardy  onoiigh  to  undcr^  this  martyrdom,  and  mAny 
cnald  not  be  allowifd  it,  it  is  fair  to  inako  uomparisoos  upon  the  uauolly  traveled 
nmte.  When  the  uppf^r  route  U  cocnplrted,  then  it  wUl  cooaitrae  ihnM*  and  » 
lutf  dnvif  in  making  the  journey  from  Mobile  to  Augusta.  Uy  tho  Girard  Roil- 
Kokd,  and  conncciuig  routes  utiw  in  cuurae  of  cntutruciion.  the  sante journey  cao 
be  pt^rfarmcd  in  onu  day  and  a  half,  which  shows  a  difioronce  in  fsvur  of  tbe 
L}W4?r  nmtR  nftwo  t-ntiro  iliiVii: — a  difluroucu  which  cannot  bo  diniininbed,  un- 
less the  rail-road  fmni  Montgomery  to  West  Point  iboutd  mukc  a  connection  with 
the  Girard  Rait-Bnid  ;  and  even  in  that  event  tile  lower  Una,  from  tlie  dtri^tncM 
ofirj  course,  mu«t  rf^lnin  crcut  advantage  in  itmo  and  distaiica  over  the  circniinos 
mnte  in  Genrf^ia,  by  whidi  tbe  mail  is  now  conveyed.  Mails  and  pa»ienger«  from 
Mobile,  destined  for  New-York,  by  taking  a  steamer  at  t9tivftni)tih.  can  bo  con- 
veyed through  in  four  days,  upon  the  roinpletioa  nf  ynur  ruftd  and  its  costem  co» 
oections — a  speed  thst  wdl  disianco  and  defy  all  compeiitiun. 

"  Tbe  rrmsiracUoa  of  a  bmnch  rmd  thirty  miles  in  length,  will  connoot  your 
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road  with  the  twn  crent  tine*  to  Nashville  ood  Lynchborg;  Iboi  Bt  onoe  vptxaq 
a  n>il-rutitl  conimiiriimtiim  lintwueu  M'lbilo  aud  the  GreuC  West.  Tbui*a«i» 
nectiuanuvv  deeigtied  to  bo  accomplifbed  by  a  herculean  ooivrprise.  inroHiBC 
ibe  couBtructioo  ut  fivehandred  ihUm  of  railroad,  at  an  expooae  of  nina  mUBoi ■ 
dollan. 

"  Oiir  route  pnue*  within  forty  miles  of  Perwacola,  the  gr««t  naval  depot  oftbt 
■oulh.  From  tbii  port,  alito,  an  iropmveucut  is  projeoted  at  grrat  c-% ;  iheUl 
benetite  iif  which  will  be  rfralized  to  its  oiuven  dy  a  oonnertiun  with  our  nni 
reqairiitg  but  furty  niilpH  of  rail-road  eunntruclioQ. 

ft^LOCiaVILLE  AND  MEMPHIS  B.AIL.ROAD. 

We  note  the  particularB  of  a  late  meeting  in  Memphis,  at  which  it  wa*  rmA*- 
ed,  to  hold  in  Jaclunn,  7'«nuewee,  a  Cnnvention,  in  the  month  of  Mmfimxt,tJl 
oil  penout  and  neighborliooda  inierested  in  the  tnil-road  from  Memphia  to  La^ 
viUe.  Wereferrfd  iu  ciurlaat  number  loaone  of  the  advantages  of  tltia  road.wJ 
odd  the  followiag: 

1.  The  road  will  render  certain,  rapid  atui  regolar,  tbe  mail  aerrice  bei 
I^niiville  and  Mempbis. 

S.  It  will  throw  into  Memphis  tbousanda  of  perauns  Uiat   now  paaa  up 
down  tho  Miwiuippi  river  without  ituppiiig. 

3.  it  will  also  throw  a'l  this  trsvel  by  Nashvtila.  and  thua  moke  itngnM 
thoroughfare  for  thouiandsof  poraooa,  who  now  pais  through  tbe  GoutttT7  aiilfe* 
lut  even  seoiog  that  oily, 

4.  Itcuuiiot  fail  10  add  to  the  importance  and  profit  of  the  Memphtaand  CbarW* 
ton  wurlc,  for  the  reaMin  (us  stated  before)  tnut  a  part  of  th!i  road  mosi  be  iW 
Memphis  and  Louisville  lino  for  ihta  greatly  inorMsed  traTd«  auil  for  tbe  >«8 
•orvtce. 

5  It  will  also  be  important  to  Naahville,  iDnsnaach  ai  it  will  moat  erriain); 
divert  the  Mobile  and  Obio  Road  from  its  preaoDtcoatemploted  roate,  and  tfafvw 
it  tfarongb  Naahville.  to  the  Ohio  at  L<misville,  iusleed  of  at  Cairo.  Cooaafl 
Nashvillk,  as  a  centre  with  Momplm.  Louisville,  Mobile  Rod  Cbarlasion.  aal 
bat  a.  short  time  will  elapse  before  it  will  be  connected  with  Cairo ;  toe  tbs  w9 
place  Misicuri  and  lUiauit  iu  a  direct  line  of  oommuoioatiou  with  ibo  AB 
Charletion  aaii  Savannah. 

Lnt  Niuihville  and  Memphis — lt?t  the  middle  and  wcstcro  divtsioua  of  tbe  I 
took  to  it,  and  send  to  oor  next  Legial&tnre  tbe  right  sort  of  men. 

OSTC 

10.— fiAVANNAH  AND  HER  RAIL-UOADS. 

We  Dottcit  that  tbe  arraugemoQt,  for  sometime  coQi«mp1aiod,  of  thejov^ 
of  the  rnil-mndii  at  Macon,  nas  been  perfected.  The  terms  have  been  mnwapA 
by  the  City  Councilor  Macon  and  tbo  Ceutral  Road,  a  great  msjoriij  of  thocUt 
aens  of  Macon  vodog  favoi-ably  U>  the  object. 

Bythi«,  tbeOoluiobus  Road,  uniting  with  (he  South- wr?siem.  will  be  OOOMC^ 
ed  witbout  bruak  with  the  Central  Road, — so  of  the  Macon  and  Western  sad  lU 
Statu  Ruad,  which  wiU  thus  b<?nliio  united,  mokioiithecoDtinuous  lioeofreil-caad 
travel  on  the  latter  route  431  miles — and  OD  tbe  Columbus  foole,  when  finahrrf. 
aome  S80  milea— and  aJI  iu  Georgia. 

This  great  objoct  accomplished.  Savannah  must  feel  its  fiivonible  tnflneaw 
very  wmiu.  That  it  gives  our  aea-pott  every  advantage  that  iiMlf  could  deaire,  " 
evident.  Her  commerce  must  be  greatly  increased,  and  with  her  ocean  staiiaen 
and  ber  uuiniernipled  niiI>ro»d  line,  e>ho  must  Id  lime  pnas  most  of  the  trav*l. 

She  ought  to  ho  ihe  Cummortial  Emporiam  of  the  South-  If  i(*i;tBlatirf  fct- 
litiea  are  rei^uircd  by  tho  business  men  of  our  st-a-port  to  n^l  cotuaW^ 

ckl  prosperity,  lot  it  bo  freely  and  cordially  ^Tautril.     It  is  tl  doty  ^ 

Oar  government  lo  foster,  in  every  legitimate  way.  this   ^w....  _; of  fti* 

prosperity.     Charleston  bus  ever  fell  the  friendly  "imwilfe  »if  its  own  titaie  p"* 
arnment ;  she  U  never  refused  her  nHjuesla  in  all  that  is  requireil  to  nuilio  bt  ^ 


I  Soulh ;  and  1i(matjriilly  docs  nho  mtDrn  all  that  is  dnue  for  her,  ia 
tUe  ncli  fnitu  i>f  an  extt-nnive  corainorco.  tbeiitlliicace  of  wliioU  ia  fell  in  ovory 
pur«uit  and  hy  every  citizt^n.  Such  u  tbo  immetuo  itn[>art«])ce  nf  ln-r  H«a-port 
to  our  a'Mvr  Stale,  titut  the  <|ue^iciii  Qwy  well  be  put.  "  withuut  CliarleRlim,  what 
would  ttlie  beT"  Georgia  i»  quilo  tuu  oxtun»iTu  ia  dumain — ia  variety  of  □niaral 
wealth  and  resoutvua — in  populaiioo,  in  iatoIHgrncn,  mid  ibo  niuhiplieil  tneauaibr 
in  general  dilfuiinn — cvrr  to  bo  uked  iiicli  a  qD««tJon  in  n-IaiiriD  lo  bar  aea^poft, 
or  any  otlier.  hovrevor  prtuperuiu  ;  bat  iha  question  mny  be  a»ked,  aud  with  ao 
ampauia  which  ihould  reach  every  citizen,  what  may  nut  Georgia  \)c,  wbeo  in 
addition  to  her  own  great  resources,  «ho  drewa  to  Wr  bofom  the  mighty  com- 
merceurthe  West,  atid  inake«tbe  world  tributary  lo  her.iu  from  hur  wu-pnrt  she 
diipeoies  it  lo  every  quarter  of  thi*  earth  T 

We  wish  her  tlm  rouliyatiori  nf  the  aimoiit  prosperity  fmin  n!l  these  aoui-Dea  of 
aggrandizement — ibe  hat  our  boot  winhes,  from  our  own  good  will,  as  well  ai  nor 
iDtoreat  in  Ibe  proaperity  of  our  8tHte,  and  »1>«  dea«rvM  theu  all  by  her  owa  euer- 
gedc  oadielf-sacrinciDg  efTort*  for  their  Bccompli«hmcDi. 

U.— 0PEL0D8AS  RAILROAD,  LOOISIANA. 

ThecilizeiuorOpelouiias,  appri>ciAti[igihe  diniculiifs  of  orgtmizing  thcmaelvea, 
—long  afflicted  with  the  m«  intriia  00  prevaleot  in  cur  State,  but  yot  eontMtJy 
deainma  of  connecting  tbemsolves  with  the  MiaslMippi,  and  tha»wiib  tbo  great 
world  of  pmgreM  beyond.  "  whereof  they  hnvo  aomeihing  heard  by  parceli,  bm 
not  intentively"— have  ofTorrdabonaaof  one  hundred  thousand  dollora  to  any  in* 
dividuala  or  Company  who  will  undertake  and  compIoiA  the  oonitrtiotion  of  a 
rail-rood  between  thoae  pointa. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  iu  the  flouriihing  bank  era  of  Luuidinna,  wbea"abiii- 
pUutftn"  were  so  abundant  ai  to  bo  curried  in  mea'a  bats,  rather  than  their  pockat- 
biH>k«,  the  Atchafalayu  Bank  wa«  ohartered  with  a  capital  of  $500,000,  for  th« 
parpoBs  afbailding  a  road  from  Morgouzia,  in  tho  parish  of  Point  Coupee,  lo  Ope- 
loaias.  Thn  blHtory  of  the  Company  in  a  curiunn  one,  but  it  »aon  went  into  bank- 
niptoy,  without  elfecting  any  thing  mi>ro  than  a  9nrvey  of  tbe  ronte,  and  coQitmok- 
tagaome  work-ahopt,  etc.  An  efTort  was  unerward«  made  to  build  the  rr>ad  by 
direct  approprioiion.  but  being  vetoed  by  tha  governor,  it  wanted  in  the  Le- 
gialaiore  bat  a  alnglo  vote  of  being  paaaed  ovftr  biahead,  so  orgently  required 
waa  the  road  ai  that  time  believed  to  be. 

Why  the  nialler  bos  slept  for  fifieen  yeara,  it  is  difiBcuU  to  say,  unlcaa  ibo  usual 
excuac  of  gcnoml  apathy  in  regard  tna//  improvomeuta,  be  alleged.  However,  it 
ia  never  too  Ute.  we  ore  told,  if  tho  lamp  be  bnrning  still,  fur  the  "  vilest  sinnera 
to  return  ;"  and  the  p»c>p]e  of  St.  Lundry  have  only  to  take  bold  of  the  work  with 
energy  to  aco  it  accomplished.  Witb  so  fair  aaliowiog  oa  they  make,  oapilaliaU 
will  iiol  bo  long  in  repose. 

The  length  of  ihia  road  will  be  36  milea ;  and  we  are  asiatvd  by  gentlomea  fa- 
miliar wilhtbucoimtry,  that  a  route  far  more  &vorablein  every  resjH-ct  than  that 
of  the  old  survey  may  be  adopted,  pasaing  through  tbe  town  of  Waabiugton- 
Sbonld  the  passage  of  tho  Atchafulaya  by  bridges  pravoa  aeriona  objiMstion,  ateam- 
eramay  bo  used  for  the  tnmajiortatiou  of  curs,  as  on  many  aorthem  roads.  Tbe 
w  bote  cuoslruci  ion,  it  ia  believed,  will  not  involve  an  outlay  of  more  than  $330,000. 
We  extract  from  the  Snint  LnniJry  Whig  : 

"The  qrie«iii»n  now  is,  "  Will  wo  gel  capitalists  to  accept  oarofferf"  That 
tbe  road  will  pay  well,  perhaps  equal  to  any  in  America,  there  can  be  no  doabt. 
Taking  tbo  roato  over  lands  frt^e  Irom  overflow,  lavo  throe  or  four  miles,  the  di^ 
laoee  to  the  river  will  be  about  ibirty-aix  miles.  Adjacent  lo  the  mud  ttie  finest  oy- 
preoa  abounds,  so  that  the  superstructure  in  wood,  from  Washington  to  tberiTar» 
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nny  be  mado  by  limber  growing  almotic  immediaiel^r  od  ifae  track.  The  cost  oT 
the  road,  tQclmitn^  clearing,  gnulin^,  draining,  BtiparBtrucUire«>r  wtwd  sdJ  troo, 
lUtian  hou»t.'«.  shop*,  audctirt.  canunt,  I  prosame,  ■mnaot  to  tnoro  than  $350,000. 
Now,  on  tb«  bypothetU  thux  the  road  would  iransport  ilie  whole  of  our  expom 
■nd  iiDpurts,  loanug  out  of  view  the  imraeJiate  amJ  immonae  iocreaae  of  our  •!»■ 
pleprntluctN,  Bad  too  growing  up  cjf  other  BfirioulUiral  and  grsziag  intereala,  aa 
aoun  an  the  ruwl  shall  liave  been  cumpltilad,  let  oa  make  au  eatimata  of  tfae  pnh 
babie  iacome  lu  thu  proprietors : 

12,000  hhtU.misar,  alll |ia,000 

]fl,aOO  bales cottOD.  at  a7)cU A, 000 

SO.OOObbla.  molsMei.  Z?i  cU 7,000 

20.000  boovea,  |I 20,000 

10.000  calvee.  50  cts 5.000 

10.000  »hoep,  50  cU 5.000 

Mercbsadiae,  (retani  freigbi).... «.•...... 10.000 

Paaaetigers 10.000 

Picni,  itaves,  ahioglea,  bnop-poies,  lumber,  etc 5.000 

100,000  conls  wuud.  eoM  at  ihe  rivur  terminuBat  ai>rofitof 

$1  per  cord tOO.OOO 

5,000  conls  w(K>d,  suld  at  Opolousas  and  WasbtDgtoa . .  .  .  . .      6.000 

Uklea,  horns,  regutjibles,  poultry,  game  and  mosa 3,000 

$186,000 

"  It  will  be  no  le n  interesiinr>  than  astouodiog  to  those  who  have  not  givoo  die 
matter  iheir  nnpctitiH,  to  et^tiniati' the  aunnal  ti>S8  to  the  pnrish  for  Ilie  wonl  of 
thta  rond.  For  exQiii|>'^'<  let  uh  (uko  itio  two  iiemsuf  bre^1!•  and  cultun  ruribe 
jreer  1U50,  as  an  illaslralion.  Our  bccvtit.  fretili  from  tliu  grass  of  the  pniiriei. 
would  be  worth  %^i  per  ho^  tnnre  iu  New>UrlcuuB  ihuu  when  dhvun  as  thev  uow 
■re  down  the  coast.  Tbo  cjat  of  driving,  ioctndiitg  escaping  nnd  crippliog  of 
beeves,  iimonnli  tu  about  Sit  per  hvnd.  Now,  allow  two  doUnrs  for  troosportuif 
by  the  cars  und  {Urltet  hosto  per  bend  (ifthoy  bo  not  AJauelilored  ot  OpeIoiisu), 
and  we  lose  on  t^acb  bead  six  dullar*.  It  is  <>«lin]nte(f  wo  ahall  lose  iwo 
and  a  half  oeala  uu  ten  iboosaod  bales  of  cotton  of  lost  jcor's  crop.  Now  aeo  the 
nwidt : 

4  0.000  beeves,  less  per  bead,  aay  $6 ,. ^40,000 

10,000  balea  cotton     "   bale,  '■      9 90.000 

$330,000 

Tbnswe  might  assert  wlthont  exagger^tjon,  that  the  InMm  a  poo  beef  cattle  i 
oottOD,  far  the  juar  1850,  would  probably  suflico  tu  coiistrnet  the  whole  work. 

"  The  writer  ta  personutly  acquaiutud  with  the  route  from  Opolnosts  to  tba 
Peril  Prairie  Bayou  (by  way  nf  Washington)  more  than  half  the  whole  distuoce, 
having  hunted  over  the  gniuod  frequently,  aud  he  dcQcs  contradiction  vthva  bff 
MsoriA.  that  a  road  can  be  made  from  OpetouMs  bv  way  of  Washiugion  tu  iba 
Petit  Prairie  Elayou,  diverging  but  lilile  from  udirt-ctfiue,  and  not  an  acre  of  which 
was  uverfliiwtid  in  1850.  It  is  true,  the  mostuf  iho  mute  will  pass  ovcrn  perfixt 
plane,  and  Iho  greater  portion  of  the  road  must  be  ditched  aAer  leaving  Wiu^tiog- 
tou,  to  free  it  from  rain  water .  Of  the  balance  of  the  route  1  have  no  peranou 
knowledge;  but  the  late  engineer  of  the  State,  0«1.  XVilliams.  in  bia  reptirt  lotba 
Legislature  fur  tho  year  1848,  aaya  there  are  buc  four  mil  en  nf  ovrrflowej  land,  i 
tbiit  requiring  an  embankment  averaging  not  more  than  three  feet  hi^h.  We  a. 
learn  from  md  report,  that  a  mad  has  been  cut  from  the  river  almost  to  the  Aieh 
falaya  on  tlm  nnynii  Poudocho.  Ho,  whiUi  State  Engiueor,  coaseU  a  msd  to  be 
cut  out  flirty  yards  wmJu  from  the  Atchufalaya  to  within  two  and  a  h.iir  mtlee  of 
Bayon  Oualuha,  learing  but  aeran  or  eight  milua  of  Ibe  whola  route  tu  b«  <:le«rad 
of  timber. 
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U.— ESSAY  ON  PLANK  EOADS.-HO.  I. 

We  are  iQcl«bted  la  Mr.  Gregg  for  no  elabarato  and  valiiahle  article  npnn  tfaia 
•abject,  which,  in  coaseqaeoco  of  its  length,  wo  shall  be  nbliged  Co  divide  into 
two  or  tbr«e  uutuber*. 

A  charter  of  inoorponitinn  for  a  company  to  build  a  plank  rcHid  from  ChsrleBUm 
to  the  Moaotalnfl  wu  obtained  from  the  Lc^iidaturo  of  South  Caroiina  ot  iti  last 
MtstoD,  by  a  company  of  gentlemen  of  Ed;;eReld,  together  with  a  few  individiiali 
of  this  city.  The  plan  i*  to  cummence  at  Churleainn  and  proceed  lo  the  TicitiitT 
of  Abbeville  Cuurl-Hotuc,  takia^  the  direction  of  the  6outh  Carolina  Etail-roaa, 
and  crowing  Uie  Kdialo  between  Bmiichvillu  and  Omn^uburgh  ;  there  striking  tb« 
dividing  ridga  between  itie  twoEdiitos,  which  leadn  without  craasing  water  to  ihn 
ridn  which  dividei  the  waters  of  the  Savaniiali  and  Saluda.  There  it  prohvihly 
noTocatinn  in  the  United  States  wliich  will  alford  ea«icr  average  gmdes.  They 
miy  certainly  be  reduoed  to  one  f>>ot  in  fif^y  both  ways  as  far  as  Abbeville,  and 
beyood  that  tu  PeuJIeUio,  one  in  thtrQr. 

tn  the  list  of  great  improvomoDta  which  chnracterizo  the  present  ego  of  pro' 
gress^  and  which  have  aided  so  materially  in  widely  difTusmg  the  coDifDrta  o'^ 
homan  life,  the  plauk  road  is  deatined  to  occupy  a  prominent  place.  Good 
oommon  ruads  tend  to  change  tlie  condition  of  the  planter  or  farmer,  wherever 
they  are  pxtended. 

The  plank  road  gives  him  a  thoronghfare  infinitely  laperlor  to  any  other,  not 
excepting  ratl-roads.  7'hr  Hnperiorlty  consitts  in  it?  peculiar  adsptatiou  to  the 
wants  of  a  people,  who  aecessdrily  niAintnin  a  large  ntirober  of  mules  aod  borsea, 
whiob  aro  fed  and  kept  io  idleooM,  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  crops  are  tout  to 
market:— B  muiivc  power,  which  would  carry  a  crop  to  market  on  a  phink  nmd 
without  cost,  exc-L'pt  fur  tulls.  The  traveliug  cQiumautly,  too,  will,  by  the  sanie 
means,  move  without  bein^'  subjected  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  others,  as  to 
lime,  speed,  or  iv^iiipago.  m  which  ifaey  doftire  lo  traver.  The  cheapneaa  and 
Cscility  with  which  pliink  mads  may  hn  consinicted  in  our  stale,  need  uuly  to  be 
made  known  lo  produce  a  i;hiin;:e  which  will,  in  after  yearti,  annihilate  one  of  ihe 
greatest  evils  knuwTi  V>  our  country: — (he  mud  and  mire  through  which  oar 
bulky  and  valuable  produclj*  are  yearly  draggud  tn  market.  lu  many  parts  of  our 
eouotry  this  is  a  source  of  invuluulary  hermitage,  fur  a  day's  journey  ia  not  uKain- 
able.  oKccpt  throujjb  roads  which  seem  to  have  coucunlmt«;d  all  the  evils  that 
could  HmlfarniM  a  travttlur.  Plauk  ruads,  by  poni=rtmting  our  forests,  will  fiud 
naterial  for  tht^ir  con*lruction,  and  afterwards  uflord  the  means  fif  carryiag  ihem 
into  portion!  nf  nnr  state  where  the  timber  has  been  eihaoited.  They  will  be  the 
mraoa  of  redeeming  and  sottliog  Unda  hitherto  considered  useleas.  Wben  intro> 
doced.  they  will  so  expedite  travel,  as  to  bring  a  lurae  rangeof  oor  snrruundinK 
country  so  near  to  us,  as  tij  be.  as  it  were,  the  environs  of  our  city.  The  plant 
road  ia  the  road  »f  Utc  people,  open  to  all,  affordiug  relief  to  the  boast  of  burden, 
mnltiplyiiigandchoapriimg  the  tneaneof  carryingprodnce  to  market,  and  affording 
a  delij^hlXul  means  of  tmvel.  We  can  trace  back  their  origin  to  Bussta.  but  are 
unable  to  Bk  a  dale.  They  were  introdaced  into  Canada  in  183i,  in  uor  northern 
sutes  in  1S46,  rKPnlly  iu  Georgia,  and  other  soQtheru  and  western  alttea.  Tbay 
have  aapersetled  McAdamised  roads,  and  id  some  inataBceb  have  held  mooetami 
oompelilioo  side  by  side  wiih  rail-roods.  Even  in  ronntriea  wliero  stnne  ia  abnii> 
drat,  and  wood  comparatively  scarce,  ihcy  ure  one-hntf  cheaper  than  McAdamitcd 
roads.  Olid  one-fuurth  of  the  cost  of  mtl-roads  ;  and  when  oonfllantly  UAed  by  heavy 
bortheo  wngotK  mi  as  to  woar  theui  out  )>ef»re  they  rol.  (hoy  a^e  uiure  durable 
Aan  McAdumiieil  roads,  incluiilng  tlio  outUy  neceksary  to  rclu^'  the  plank  road 
otue  in  seven  years.  A  horve  i>r  mule  will  it rnw  twice  the  weight  on  a  plank 
read  that  he  could  on  a  McAdamised  oao.  travel  wiih  greater  speed,  mom  ease  to 
hiin»elf,  and  less  wear  in  the  vehicle  which  hr>  draWK.  The  state  of  New-York, 
the  6rst  to  introduce  them,  in  the  oonrse  of  five  yenrF,  hat  extended  ihisspecnea 
«f  improvement  to  over  a  thousand  mtles.  which  she  has  now  already  completed, 
and  in  daDy  use. 

Id  the  whole  history  of  internal  improvements,  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  to 
fsrpasi  the  nipidity  with  which  thissys^em  has  developed  itself.  Plank  roads  by 
the  sideofrait-roadsare  tn  use  in  New-Vork,aad  paying  10  to  I£>  per  ccnL,  carry- 
ing  paaaengen  at  two  cents  per  mile. 
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niijr  b«  mode  by  timber  ^owing^  Blmo«t  hnmedistQly  on  lira  track 
tha  rood,  inctu()iD<T  clcarinf^,  gnwting.  drniiiiog,  taperHiniciiii^Dr  ' 
■utinn  t>oaK«,  Rliops,  auUc&rB,caDuot,  1  pmtiiiM,  amoaut  to  mtr 

Now,  Qu  ibo  bypotbiMia  that  tba  road  would  traniport  ibe  m) 
aud  iinpurti,  luuvine  uat  oFviow  the  iranicfliatsuul  itDuenie'' 
pleprndocti*.  onri  tbe  growing  up  nf  othur  aKricnUursl  umi 
•dimaa  the  mad  shall  luve  b«on  comploted.  Tot  a%  tntike  A> 
faabla  iacoma  to  the  proprietors : 


I 


12.000  hhrls.  fitigar,  «t$l 

13.000  bnlos  cotton,  at  aricti 

20.000  bbl».  inobias«?«,  37i  ciS 

20.U0O  beevea,  $1 

10.000  calve*.  50  cts 

10.000  »he<p,50ct* 

Mercbaodisc.  (returo  freight) 

FaM»Dgerit ... 

Picux,  staves.  sbiagle*,baop<palei,  lanit' 
100.000  cordd  wood,  sold  ut  the  river  b 

$  I  pt>r  curd 

5.OU0  cnrda  wni>d.  «i>1d  at  Opoloiisti  fl 
Hidoa,  horos,  vegetables,  poultry,  gar 


"  U  will  be  no  \«'u  ioteratting  than  aaf 
mailer  tboir  rL-nccti»ii,  to  c«ttmau*  iha 
this    roiKl-     For  example,   lut  »•  tiikn 
year    1060,  m  an  illut^tmnon.     0<tr  ' 
would  \*e  wurib  9-''  t'l-T  UvmI  roon!  in 
aro  dowo  tbe  cimmL     The  cMit  of 
b««vH,  nmoiintt  tu  nbont  $:t  p»r  li       -■ 
by  the  cart  and  pnckut  Kir^. 
atbd  wo  lose  on   eocii    li< 
and  a  bairccatj  oq  tantbuu...^-i 
result : 


..    icani  oairf  ■" 

...    J*l     WB  bV***"? 

?ik^l   L  -rtiaH^ 


^O.OOO  beevM,  low  pr> 
lO.OOOboleacoltoo 


Thus  wo  miLl^' 
cotton,  for  tbe  j 

"  The  wrilt^r  i*  p 
I'oiil  Prairie  Ba^ua  \. 
havrii;;  hnnl«d  over  t 
aMi^rt*.  that  a  mod 
I*fiii  rrairio  Ravt 


over  t^H|^^a 
nsd^^HK' 


^•rii  talMioaacifdoQari  p*r<wn8b*>* 

t^m4»ttiir  North.     And«ntblU«bfti;V 

iM  wiiiL"  inir  owa  Ihrmant,  ««  b«|V  * 

^  ;«#  the  .Irain.— bi  lew*  iIm  tmA  li  if 

^*    •-'■.*.  au.i  Miir-  ..wn  •facie*.  «liA  OS  swai* 

^ioh  ao  wadwtot^ 

■vrU  adkcatad  rlaik* 

"^y    nUff^Uit.'  rcftreiMMAUvccimco' 
weni    trtiin^d    to  iB<h  ».iwad( 

"■     •■^-■"    -'■-■■' -'I'.l  BTv  tW  ia^         .    _ 

t  lOM  c€  die  tvfltaa  iC'T 

''-fbeUrat*ft«b.*A« 

-f  iWamtaii^OT 

'■mMl.  (or  ■"7* 

.;   IM  KlMHnr«M« 

if  Ibitlbt   UH'K  )l«  |ill*C«, 


^^  ««afi<f         T'l'Trforf*  (>!<»  me»i  of  th*  i 


wa*  oveHlowed  tflty 
ploae,  anti  the gM*^ 
Ion,   to  I- 
koowlrJ 

liSgiBlultliO  1.1'  ■     — 

that  niquiria^  ,  mt0 

icara  from  a*i  ^  * 

blaya  on  thy 
cut  oat  fertj 
Bayou  Ouaa  ^ 
of  umber.  A^ 


.-•^hval 


rfaibmial 


!  uta  ibat  ba><lwmiM*tf 
'  \  aiaplM  of  iMr  Mip^ 

r!iiprpn*«  hu4  ta.lutrT.  ■until  *»  l«i*  *r_^ 
It""  to  l*clicvc,  wh»i  wm*  an  ofl*«  *••■ 

-.^.i..   .....  .,  .^.i^a^nL 

;«aMNf 
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jr.  be 

lllJg    t« 

«n<l  priti- 

■  the  miiiilK 

IS  ham  been 

i>    1  UlOUMIul 

I  ii««rie«  for 

..^.tiiiii  wff  miwt 

f»*  oar  Kin*,  irutitb- 

HiK'i  in  <ii»cord  with 

iiiirjr. '  TliU  conker  ii 

if  our  <^«i*(.'nrff,   onH  if 

",  will  bf  l)«yus  J  remedy. 

^inljr  fanu«luiif  rai^rniu  to 


MUTui  RK  vrtrrctuiTui  ako 

COLLBfiU. 
^.  TfMh«m.  BM^. 

■fin'a 4na«p«llf,      Mrl..   6  30 

liar*'* Bollimiirn          "   .00  ITS 

.  8i.  Mar]r'«.....f^nn»AUbarff    "  ..*44    ^\-M 

««.   JvaM llafAnlOWR.    "    ..10  3i 

WMtanvun C'ti«if«rlowa,  "  ..  S  70 

OMiiWMfiWB (jflorvniown,  D.C.tl  180 

CMaMbiu W«thiutr(OB.     -*  ..10  li 

Wn-kOillUfr-  --^V>I)Lam*t'ant*V^--  0  — 

ilmmoiao  Braooy  rrincft^A.  Co.  •'  ,.  Q  S5 

WubiAfftoa l>«xl«stAU,       ^  ..  6  61 

UolT«T,  Virfft>it...Cb«rlMUfllla.-<  ..10  tW 

flMdolph,  Hxon.EtordtoB.           "  ..11  I4S 

Kmvrr ClKdaSarinc  •'  ..  4  SS 

KMlor T«ytorCo.       •*  ..  1  SO 

tMkmmy. BalUltr.            **  ..  «  113 

RNhnoAi).. Riclirnaoil,         "  ..   4  T8 

Vs.  Mil   Iitflt Uiio^ttin,  N.O..  •  IHO 

Oiilir.<r.N.CaroUna.CIiiipctlltll,     >'  ..  B  190 

Daviilmg Mrchlrnbury,  **  ..  9  44 

Wake  PorvM Waha  Ponui,  -  ..  X  94 

OMrislw*. CbvlMloN,  a.  0...  4  ft 

a.  Caroline CHnMhi*.        "  ..  8  S19 

Er*kiMe  Abb*vtU»,        " SB 

frukUa &!»!«»•,         Ovo...  a  W 

OslcUorui MilUdfrviD*  "    ..5  4S 

EmOr. OjforJ.               ■■    .,  «  1W 

Xarcrr   .    PrfiftnUI.            "  ..  5  Bl 

Chrlil  Col .Muiii|inl;rr.       "  ..  4  Vt 

Onlvcr   i||«b«iiM.Tuir«lno^      AIn  -.9  Qi 

L«flm»)iw (.■UnflKP         "    . .  0  n 

nmnm^HM Sumi«  llitt,       "..M  Vt 

Ifo«w4 Huion,             "  ..  S  4U 

OUUmI AMkluid            '*  ..  •  04 


^    I    »rLa'....NR«-OrlMllB,  L«..—  — 

-t- Ja<rk*an.            '-  ..  5  40 

.n,.„,.iC(it«D,  "  ..SI  iM 

l'>''»i  KoucB    «  ..  4  4ft 

n,.k,ll.M,          "  ..  4  1» 

■  TTsville,  Tc*a..  9  41 

..WmIiiii(eIob      ><  ..  3  4S 

■  ill«.N>«li«tll«,         "  ..  7  4S 

-          -  ..  0  n 

KBOXviUt^        **    ..  5  ST 

mj UbMM,               ■'    ..    6  41 

Colflmbl*         "  -  5  M 

Murfrewharo*    "  ..  4  TV 

.-Uanla haxiitguntf     Kjr...  7  M 

intephf lUrditova,        "  ..17  IM 

nl^r I)anvUI«,            "   ..  5  191 

tui(u*u  Au^-uitK,             *'  ..  4  91 

1  icnrXfltiowiL <>«orf«ia»a       "   ..  7  78 

Biir«Q llvroJtlMirf      "..4  00 

\V<:ai.lllllUr]r....(iM(|[eIo«ii       ■*   ..   II  70 

Hhdby Sliclbyvtllc,       ••  ..  4  93 

Molrcr.  8l.  Luuii.Ri.  I.Quii,          Mo...  17  IM 

St.  ViAcaoi Cn|W  Olrardeui"  ..la  M 

Mk»o«1« H«rio*  Co.,         **  ..  &  4& 

Mo.  Uair«n[t7...C<'lunibi«,           "..19  B 

St.  Ctaarlu St.  Cbarlu,        *■  ..  3  00 

Fnydta ...KayotUi,              "  -.  9  7J 

lOUTJIRRN    TUROLOGICAL    SCHOOr.K. 


EplMojMl.. Pkirrut,  Va 4  X 

Pfeabylerian PrincrFjl.  *• 3  9q 

BftptUt Rtehmnnd  " ....9  91 

PntbytariM CulualiU,  £>.  C 1  M 

LuilMraiL. I.»xia^iiiD   " 9  10 

BaptlM FiirTHM     " 9  90 

Bapibl Panfiald.  G>.. 3  4» 

llaptiil Mmnoii,   Ala.. 9  10 

Baptiat Covlarbaa.  Kj 4  IT 

Pr»byt9riu. . . .  JI»r]>«Ule,  T«a 9  M 

lOUTSBRN    LAW    lOHOOI.*. 

WiaiWMhttry,  Vk I  39 

CharkilUvtIU  " 1  79 

Chapel  lliU.N.C 1  10 

TuKaiaD«4,  Ala.. ..■....••.. •........!  — 

l«>lugioo,  K7.... ........9  tS 

l<*bwi(M.  T«iui. ................ .....1  91 

M«*r.OTlaMi,  L* » 4  I 

SOBTUSBK   MEDICAL   OOLf.KOBS. 

Pnr.SahalM. 

Baklnor*.  Md 0  100 

— .-.„.J  95 

WatblnfloD,  D.  C 8  4O 

ClMrkmnilKVa. 9  45 

RklmoiMl,        *■ 8  79 

Wlock«*Ur,      " 9  — 

CbarlMton.  9  C 8  U> 

Aarit*lA.n«« • T  118 

N«w  UrUana,  La T  188 

Moonphia,  ToSB .....J  —1 

LoMisvlllo.  Kjr ., M  949 

LasiB|toa,  " ..t.  ....7  914 

SL  Loiik,M« 9  7S 

- 9  109 

*  Not  otf  aaia«0  xet.  axotpl  Graaiaur  BcbocI, 
thoafb  viui  vplaatlid  Mip«r>lructuraB. 

I  W«  eaaaot  kara  ittn  nuubtr  of  nailaala, 
bill  nwlva  a  noathijrbuiUdu  from  tboColl«f% 
which  ahowi  tba  tartitalloa  to  b*  flcMirbhlnr> 
Tiipra  hatii  boao  aaiaa  dlfltcalUea  wa  know  of  a 
Inrsl  charafliar,  boi  we  ara  aaiund  ihal  villi  a 
proper  alfort,  Momptata  najr  buiU  up  a  acbovl 
ia  avary  raapaM  aqwl  10  Ual  af  I^avwrUta. 


We  twve  rcoJ  with  plrniure  «n  addrets 
deltTtrrcd  nt  tlie  Unjvcnity  of  Vlri^ioin,  apoa 
the  Hobjcct  of  Educatitm  in  Virginia,  and 
dirougboQt  the  8oath,  bj  R.  H.  Gamctl,! 
Eii|.  Tlib  Rentlcintii  was,  wc  btflipvc. 
iha  author  uf  ihu  punpblct,  "  Tbe  VoMD, 
Past  attd  PresKol,"  which  crentoH  aurb  a 
KiuatioD,  and  b  withovt  doubt  one  of 
\ht!  rialag  lUra  of  Out  conim'^nwealOi 
which  hai  bc«ii  thfl  tdotllcr  of  llnte*  and 
BUtvftiueu.  Bpacc  will  oot  admit  of  an 
aiialyti*  of  tl>e  aildreoc,  which  i*  a  cla»ica] 
and  patriotic  productioa  ;  whI  w«  cui  ooly 
make  a  single  extrnct  in  which  ibo  aathor 
pUr««  Virginia  and  the  South  for  once 
rtctut  in  curia, 

•'  Ii  \»  trur,  that  loiac  Nonhcra  wriiera 
bare  cifok«d  ovsr  the  cAd  di«h&i  of  the 
achoola  ahoul  nristucrapy,  dcmorracy,  and 
moaarchy,  and  the  notions  which  the  liberal 
tUnken  of  the  laat  eemary  made  ovnaoam- 
pbeM :  and  it  la  evidentl;  on  (uch  Ibixl  that 
Mortlwn)  atateaioei)  have  been  reared  ;  but 
all  that  i«  dncp,  anil  nri(;inal,  nti'i  viinl  in 
AmeriruD  uoliucs.  i»  S'rtillirni.  Ynu  will 
(isel  the  dilTcrenre  sensibly  if  yun  comiKiro 
tli«  writingauf  tbe  ''Idur  AdQtns  with  lliow 
of  hia  gn-ni  riral,  .letTeriotf,  or  witli  Taylor"*. 
And  whoia  worthy  to  bo  named  in  the  »atne 
breath  with  the  traoaceod«ot  Csroltiiian  we 
Mill  mourn,  and  on  wboae  imperwhnble  ilury 
death  haa  placed  bia  aeal  I  No  speeches 
were  to  wkiely  or  lo  cafiarl;  road  on  their 
first  oppeanuM'e  ta  lii«,Tor  all  fell  them  to 
be  the  final  wnrd  an  \i\»  aide  of  rwr^  ff^at 
qaeatinn  ;  bui  still  more  eameatly  wiU  they 
DC  aiudipd  bv  riitnrc  agVJi,  for  they  are  tha 
not  wlinllv  iIir>Joit)icil  mfinbera  of  a  |^at 
body  of  political  ptiiluaophy,  wbicb  tba  world 
baa  nwcly  tcoa  ei|iiillM,  and  never  aur- 
paMcd.  And  if  the  Sonfh  haa  don**  hot  little 
la  other  deportments  uf  lilemturo.  it  is,  lluit 
ab«  tfaern  mii*ed  iha  stimulus,  which  the 
Constitution  bos  hitherto  sivrnred  to  her 
alftvc'huldfra  in  political.  It  woold  sevm 
that  aluilicannt  tlninedinlf'Iv  rouiif<-li<il  will) 
oar  prariirnl  luccrrsts.  n«^ei}  (he  atimiilut  of- 
forded  by  contimtrated  wraltb,  conrenrmied 
either  by  tbe  patrcraa^  of  a  cfnlral  irovi-m- 
ment,  which,  aa  in  imperial  Rmnr  ur  Fratu-'e. 
makes  ad  iinitalivt- literature, ot  in  thehaoils 
of  iadividiials,  and  by  the  pntrona^c  of  rival 
inadtuliocis  nml  rrnlrcB  uf  acljvin-,  which 
creates  alt  oriffiunl  Hterattirn,  an  in  Qrepire, 
QenDnny  anil  Kn^ncd.  Now,  itita  atimu> 
Ini  Iba  Sootb  baa  entirely  wanted.     It  ta 


tnie.thore  is  a  freat <i»gree  ttf  pbyaw«t i 
beiiii;  aiuonf^at  uer  populatiuo,  bmI  •  ha 
areraje  of  %^-ealth  omon^t  Iwr  wlnte^i 
in  any  otbrr  part  of  the  worl<l :  but  the  l^Nto 
of  her  p(!a)|ile  require  many  tMan  u  bm» 
iariM.  wbiL-h  arc  elsewhere  rf««fOcrf  wlm- 
ries,  and  t))ia  h!)th  Btu»dan)  of  cosjun  4a»- 
uiohea  the  Miqilui  wbicb  is  dTttiaoil  W 
purchase  ilif  retined  ^Icgaiiciev  of  bfr.  ud 
to  soiipnrt  lilrraiure  and  th^  ant.  Y^ltkia 
surplus  wuutd  have  been  ample;  and  ibBssfe 

I  we   liare  no  surJi  overgrowo    fortvsn  as 

I  Astor's  or  Qirartl'a  lo  spanr  uut  nf  tketr 
QbuiidQl>re  to  letlera.  yet    w«  mi|t:lii  bsw 

'  omcnttrstcd  oor  meatis  to  grev  htrron  U- 
vaotaje  by  voluaury  association*,  bsi  bm 
erioi  tbis  surplna  been  eKh««it0d  by  (fas 
nnrae  nf  Federal  Uxaiiun  and  UpsladM^ 
by  wbicb  we  have  lost  the  ii  se  of  as  svenn 
anuinnt,  since  1790,  of  seTenty  nk)  RdBinw 
rifdollors  nfuiir  cuuunrrr'k.  srvt  si  !Ne  MOB 
time,  paid  in  taxes  a  t  >  *^  hm 

focrlei*n  miltioos  of  >'  <L< 

spent  Bt  the  North.     .\  >rw 

encoiir&fe  uor  own  liicran.ic,  *.^  bc^sa  Is 
lose  ihc  tlcairi- — 1»  lo«c  ihM  faitb  ia  mr- 

aelvef^  and  our  own  <(■.••■'    ■■■■* -i^ 

aritutic>n^  without  w)i  .  ••r 

a<N!Ompliflbed  stiytliiir  ^  of 

this  finrling  roes   far  i    <  t..i(i,tMa 

fouod  ns  witli  eutaiU  <  -«,  «^  u 

eauibUslird  Cburvb.  '  n  ibrirsk- 

toral  ronsfiiienoe,  o  ■■  I  rlJMhsf 

whcmour  Wyihe«.  i'<  1  XMoik 

our  Usdut'Oa,  Jtrft'o.^-:.  .  ^..^  lUPfUfW. 
were  the  rrpreerntMtivea:  men  wbnis  puadr 
were  trained  in  sarh  ffOHti'lrw-**  uf  jtig 
ment.  that  ilw".  '  iSEieai»^H 

ihe  in*idioiiB  •!  itMm  At} 

grew  up  onder,  ,  »biilithlL 

But  in  eacnpine  Uii:  <-viU  ,v(  U«  syitSB,«f 
lost  tlic  ndvuntuuc*  it  riFnlf-rrv^l,  far  ■>  n*- 
tem  of  L-'JnrJiiiuu  edopted  ttt  the  BVareraar 
of  thinirs  look  its  place. 

Tlierefire  the  ciicn  ..ftliP  nrrt  e^twrVi^ 
were  greatly  inferior  •  -.  istoin- 

inCt  a'ld  Oie  t>>w  vr\i:-  rKSUiVl' 

Northern  ("o!''-- -  ■  '..'"J- 

hnnd  hislnrr  "■ 

j(Mti"*'I  ll<e  pin'- 


ihr  fniK  oCilif  iril^iiie  thnt 
awo  cities,  hat  as  fKatnpler 
enterpriM)  mid  mduntry,  unt 
pan   to  l»eIrL-»r,   whnt    »yr»« 
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writtni  fom  ifter  the  Hissouri  miefltiim  wul 
MPttUd,  that  on  thu  iiutKOLion  ■*  ihe  TortuitM  | 
of  oar  roniilry  Dmy  dcpeod  uHire  tbui  may 
meel  tlio  jtntrml  eve.  The  reflccUoM  thai 
the  bajB  of  lhi«  ace  «re  to  be  the  men  of  tlie 
OKt;  thtt  tbcy  tbould  lie  prepared  to  re- 
Miwtba  holy  eoirgc.  w)tu-b  we  sra  cherUU- 
iu  to  (telivcr  '>vi*r  u>  theiu  ;  th«i  in  eatab- 
Huing  RO  iniiitutiun  of  wiMlom  for  ibptn,  v 
lAciire  k  In  all  "ur  futurp  generations  ;  that 
in  fblfilling  ihia  dunr',  we  bring  home  to  our 
own  Itaxpou  tbe  iwect  roniolntiun  ofticeing 
oar  ftons  riaing  under  ii  liimiiionB  tuiuoa,  to 
de»tiniOB  oriiicb  jiroiiiitH! ;  tli^ne  are  coniid- 
■ratiaiw  wbicu  will  orcar  to  all ;  but  all.  I 
fear,  da  doI  s«e  the  ftjirrk  in  our  horiton, 
which  !a  Id  bunt  un  <u  n*  a  toraaUo„  tooaer 
or  Itior  TlUtine  of  dicUxtn  lafely  inirJt- 
td  tfvf  6etieeen  different  porikna  of  our  coh- 
jMerac}/,  is  sHfji  tu  te\U  never,  S  fear,  he 
oUiteratetlt  and  wc  are  dow  tnuUng  <<i 
those  who  are  againat  oa  in  |ioiilioti  and  prin- 
ciple, to  fuhion  to  tbeirowQ  torm  the  tninds 
aed  aflTectioaa  of  our  vuuth.  K,  ai  baa  liecn 
eMitnaied,  wc  tend  tiirri;  hundred  thousand 
dollara  k  year  to  tbr  uonhrm  aerniuariea  fur 
the  inatmrcion  of'iur  own  Buas.then  wo  mu*t 
have  iberfi  five  huDilred  of  tnir  »na§,  imbib- 
ing opinions  nod  jirinciples  in  diword  willi 
(hoM  i>rdKiirowii  country.  TLta  canker  ib 
etUnj^  in  the  vitala  of  our  pxiiita'nr^,  and  if 
am  arrrsicd  at  oner,  will  be  bcyoad  remedy. 
Wfl  an  DOW  certainly  famLiluii^  r«<:rulu  to 
their  acbooL 

^^"     1:— MCTUx  Rir  iJi«rTE(isiTu«  ard 

CDLLKOU. 

9l  Joha** Anoapolli,      Md..   Q  'JO 

«   Harv'a Balliraor"          "   ..»>  175 

Mt.  St.  Marjr'ft. . . . - RfBmetibarf    ••  ..1U  ^ItS 

Si.  Jam— lla^rvlowB,  *'    ..Id  'M 

WwhuiKtoa Ctieileriowa,  *'  ..  8  10 

O«orc«iova. fJeorfeiowD.  D.C..U  IW 

Colunbtui Wa*hi»<too.     "  ..10  &S 

WnLaatll(anr....WJll>anBbarg,V^..  6  _ 

HwBiNleB  Byaovr.Pnneet'l.  Co.  "  ..  C  SS 

WMbiacton LaxinsioB,       "  ..  9  81 

(Taiv«f.Vlfv{BlB...t'harloitariUa,*'  .,tO  SI3 

Randolph,  Mxoa.Bayitom,           "  ..11  U5 

KiMor/ Cladv  BpHnf,  ^  ..  4  OS 

Keetor Tajlor  Co.      ••  ..  3  5ti 

BMhur Rntbaur.             •*  ..  €  113 

RiCibi»ooil........Ric1ifiMiuil,        "  .,  4  12 

Va.llil.  loM Leiinetoti,  N.C..  C  190 

VKtirM-.N.C«rattaa.  Chape)  Hiil,    ••  ..  9  ISO 

DavMtmi Hochlpitburx,  ■*  ..3  44 

Wako  rortM Wak*  ForffU,  -  ..  ^  SI 

OhvlMMo. Cltarlwtoa,  a.  C,  S  70 

^^ifrCaraUin ColamUa.             ..  ij  U« 

^BgkMue..,., At>l>c*iU«,        ••  ..—  SS 

I     vfltMUia AUieaa.        Ovo..,  8  U& 

Oftotborpa Millvd^eTill*  "  ..  &  45 

Enery Oxfunl,            *•  ..  <  liS 

M«rcer .,P**n(I«l>1,           *•  ..  8  61 

CbrhiCol Mniitpplter.       »  ..  4  U 

Da<T«<r.  4Ubanm.Tuir.aloom,    Ala  ..  B  S3 

LaGnnK* (« Granfe        "  -.1  Ttt 

■prtnr  H ifl Sprxtf  II  ill,      "  .  >H  TO 

Uoovri Marlon,             "  ..  fl  40 

.JJakland            "  ..  •  M 


V nlTer.  of  1a* NAw4rl««na,  La..— 

Ceoteoary.. Jaduoo,  '*  ..  3 

Si  Char  Is* Qrmnd  Cotas,   -•  ..21 

BuoD  RtHige Baton  Ruaga    "  ..  4 

Fraablin Opelooiaa,         "  ..   4 

artvnviU* GrMarille,  Tean..  9 


Waihinf  ton Waaliluftoo 

Uuir>r.  NtuhTllla.NuliTilU, 

FnuikllD 

Eiui  Tftna K  DOxrflla,  " 

Cutnberlaad. Lebanon,  " 

Jackaoa.... Colunbia  " 

Union -  Morfieeaboro*   " 

Trantytvanln Lexiuirion,'  Ky. 

»V  JoMph'a llard»town,  " 

Cealer Donvil  l«,  •• 

AflffsaU Auirutia,  •* 

GcortotavB. (ieorfeiown  " 

lUoon Marrodabury  " 

Wnn.  Ililitary....(ieorgfllowii  •' 

Hheltiy Hhelby  villa,  " 

ITnirer.  Bt.  L011U.SL  t>oul*,  Ho 

St.  VioocAt CapeGlrar4tau"  ..13 

MaMole... Haf tea  Co.,  "  ..  t 

Ho.  Unlrenlly...Cn1uRibiti,  •*  ..IS 

St.  ChariM Bt.  Ubartu,  "  ..  0 

Payette ....FHyctta,  "  ..  9 


a 

'*  ..  7 
"  ..  fl 

"  ..  5 

•'  ..  6 
"  ..  5 
..  4 
..  7 
..17 
..  5 
..  4 
..  7 
-.  4 
..  0 
..  4 
17 
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lOUTHKRN    TtlROt.O(iICAL    nCHOOt^^. 


Cpiacapal Fairfax,  Va.. 


Pfeabylerinn PriBce^.4l.  ** 3  Sa 

BnpiikL Riehnoad  ** ...3  07 

Prtib)  tariu Culunibla,  S.  C 3  84 

Luiherui.. Laxingtoa   " i  10 

Butlat FnlHlaM     •• S  38 

Baptiat PaDfieM,  Ga.,. 3  48 

RaptlM Uarioo,  Aba-. 9  10 

lUptiat Corlnfton,  Ky 4  IT 

PrMbyteriM. ...  JUry«tUe,TM 9  8« 

■OUTHKItN    UA.W   ICHOOLB. 

WtllimiTMbani.  Va _ .1  38 

ClinrlotltvlllB  " 1  78 

<?hap.:l  Hill.  N.  C 1  It 

Tuicalootii,  Ala..................... J  — 

l^tiKnoD.  Ky a  H 

l^baood.  Tcnn ................. .1  ■ 

Now-Orlewu,  La 4  | 

lOttTaKXR   lilOlCAL   COLLSOBS. 


Baltlinon,  Md ff  IM 

, A  88 

Wa»hinftOD.  D.C » 8  40 

C1larlatn*tU^V» 3  45 

Rlchmoiid,        "  .............. ,.„.8  78 

WlDctmtar,      " 5  — 

CharUuoD.  8.  C 8  188 

Anffuta,aM T  118 

Now-OrleuH,  La T  tSS 

Mtiiiphia.Teu .8  —I 

(.oMhivUKKy » j8  849 

Lailaitas,  " A 7  914 

BL  Loul«,Bila .........8  7B 

■•          " B  108 

*  No)  oreanixcd  yet  except  (Irnnmar  Scbool, 
tbonrk  wiut  •plvudid  iiuparilruL'turea. 

I  Wa  caanot  leurn  IhR  itniiilirr  of  atydenta, 
b«t  rvceUe  a  munthly  bullttln  ftmn  ibo  Colleca, 
whtefa  abewa  the  innitalloM  la  be  flMirUblar. 
Tl»erfl  hara  been  ■aiue  dlfflcalUea  wa  know  of  a 
Ifiritl  rliamrtpr.  bul  we  are  aaaurcd  that  with  a 

Krap^relTtirt,   Mvupfaia  may   buUd  ap  a  wrtiool 
■  every  reapeel  equal  to  thai  of  Lwiavilia. 
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axraHU*     MORTUKBN       AKD     SODTHKRH 
OOLLtCB*. 

Kt»Mai.BM)d.  (Mkan. 

■mwd -W^  •»  - 

73e «. M  M  » 

Ollvenh/.Va 93  HO  ft) 

Uo.       N.C 01  00  » 

JsmiUOH  CoLtECE  AVD  MiMTART  III- 

friTtrTB.— Kotfai&g  aflbnla  ai  more  grati- 
Bflmdon,  thoD  to  observa  widannonnrc  new 
ptvoni  of  SoulKern  inii>rt»»emMit.  Wo  buTc 
rcceoU^  ipokcti  nf  OBklnsd  Ci>ltetfe  In  Mi»- 
■iMippi.  vV«nt)w~leam  Uiat  UiG  nUlcBtlitvr- 
■r;  ittstitiilion  m  tliai  8uip,  JcHei'soii  Col- 
la^  nrnr  Nitrhct.  liu  been  revived,  it 
ii  Ui  be  coDdortcd  on  tbo  miliury  ploo. 
WiuhiDf[U>n  U  an  &^«oble  villsgA,  eix 
mQei  from  Kntcfaez.  in  a  bcnlttij  cttuntrjr. 
■tui  acre»sil<le  from  all  pan*  of  LDumiann. 
"Wv.  CditiiDDnd  it,  u  wpll  ni  llio  otber  ei- 
a«ll«nC  cnllpcCi  lo  parents  aceking  a.  gowl 
•ebool  for  liieir  tcnu, 

3. — THE  MIMKItALS  OF   lOtrmiAXA. 

Dr.  J.  UollidHjr,  o(  H armoobarg,  Cata- 
houla Pariah,  l^uielnm.  linn  placed  in  atir 
ehdrge  a  vei7  splendid  coUeclinu  of  llie  mi 
aenU  of  LoQuiana,  whieh  wc  bIikU  b«  glad 
to  exhibitor  diipoM  offar  any  prirate  geu- 
Ueman's  nablnct,  nr  any  tcbool  or  college. 
The  prir«  is  nnc  Umasand  dollars,  ind  there 
•ro  1,636  apei-uncna,  to  wit :  yellow  Corue- 
tian,  300 ;  red,  67  ;  CryatalHzcd  Q.uartz,  30 ; 
Fcldapam,  IQjblack  Jaaper  crrJet,100;  Fos- 
atl  shell,  Isolated  shell,  Kibbon  Ja«per, 
Amoniie,  Foull  wood.  miaccUaneoaa  apoci- 
neni,  'MO;  Bardmiiz,  ISO^  On>s  Agates, 
Urge,  300  i  siuaU,  307;  Ruaa  Uuaru  93; 
8(Doky  do.,  lead  colored,  Jasper  and  Oalcs- 
long.  Jasper  and  Q.nart9 :  Jasper,  red  and 
black,  Jasper,  brnwn  and  rod,  1H  ;  Jasper, 
blown,  20;  Jasper,  red,  SO;MouDtaiti  wowl, 
M;  Impressions  uJ'  marine  shells,  mi  ruck, 
L!> ;  ImpressiodB  of  wormt,  Indian  Calumet, 
6  Indian  hatchets,  3  Paint  Cups,  See,  Tbet« 
pir^ca  were  all  picked  up  in  tlic  region  snr- 
nranding  Harrisonhnrg ;  loisc  on  the  anrface 
of  the  Pine  hills,  an  a  bar  of  the  Ouschita, 
■early  npinnsito  ihe  town,  and  likewise  on 
fbe  bars  and  creeks  and  riralcta.  The  collec- 
tion was  began  in  1843,  and  lh«  owner  has 
worked  opon  it  with  nntiriiig  labor  in  col- 
lecting bimI  pnliahlof  fi  the  highest  degree. 
rising  two  or  three  hours  before  the  sun.  He 
iliinka  it  would  be  impounhle  dow  tn  make  • 
dmilar  collection,  lite  apecbiMDS  being  ex- 
hausted. 

In  addition  to  the  Loaiaiaaa  apeeiiDnw, 


Ilr.   UoUiday's   coUcctioa    embneai 
irieces  of  iniuTsl  ftom  other  qnariers ; 
as  Qarnet,  Serpentine,  eti^.,  etc  We  i 
like  to  sve  hla  labor  of  lore  properly  * 
ciated  and  rewarded,  and  tnut  that  bit  < 
leoikm  will  not  ham  to  go  oaiofLo 
for  a  purchaser,  inasmnch   aa   tt  is  theoa^ 
one  that  has  ever  been  made  in  die  I 
The  UniTersity  aboald  faror  it. 

4. — THX  DaNOKIU  WHICH  SHVIEOM  «LAT 
IM  TUJt  UtflOH. 

Oen.  Felix  HoostOD  d«liT«red,  bN  '■ 
since^  an  address   at  Lexingtoa.  ICk* 
which  be   rcrieweJ    the  c«u»c»  iojuio 
afTecting  the  prospecuof  the  81aT«    Su 
sndrnncludcd  with  a  rr^^pltulatinn,  wh>< 
asiheexprei»innoft)ie  whole  ofa  great  m« 
tcr  in  a  nut-ahcU,  wo  take  iKe  Uberlj  i 
^luocing. 

Ist.  From  the  abolltioa  feeHu  ta 
Nonh  which  ilircotcni  ita  deetmctMii,  i 
frsted  Bs  follow* : 

Sd.  'rbf-  caclusioo  of  slavery  (ronaD  1 
tenritoriea. 

3d.  The  abolition  of  slavery  in  tlie  Dii 
or(?olan)bia,tnthedocks.  oavvyariU,  ont. 
higli  seas,  and  in  all  plocea  subject  to  the  I 
gislattoa  nf  (TongreM. 

4di.  Tba  o}iening  of  diplomatic  ivlati 
with  Hsyti  and  Liberia. 

Ath.  Tli«  Kbony  line. 

nOi.  The  uruliibiuoaorthealavo  tradok 
iween  the  Suirs. 

7th.  L'ontinaal  sgitation,  (he  furmatian  i 
aholilioD  societies,  die  aiiinn  of  the  cliarcb 
against  slavery,  and  shdiictinn  of  ala*^ 
TroifUhe  border  slare-boldhiK  8tai*a. 

trib.  NuUificatioD  oftho  article  oflbo  ( 
sumtioa  providing  lor  the  aarremleTof  f 
tiro  fllarca.  

ddi.  Ueeeiring  iMgron  as  nitizens  in  A^ 
non-alav(sholding  8tatee,  and  clainutic  fbr 
them  the  rigbli  orcitixcns  id  the  alaveMU- 
ing  Statr*,  und  the  right  to  hold  office  uadcr 
the  General  Unvemraeoi. 

10th.  Tlii^colonizauon  of  Abolitaoiuai*  I 
the  border  slave  holding  States. 

1 1th.  The  seductiant  oflheOenerdf 
emriirut,  which,  t<y  its  wrnlih  and  palfviMf 
bhbra  r>(>uthem  tnatnhf^n    of  Cntgraas 
betray  Ihrrir  constituents. 

IQui.  Adverse  legislation,  and  ihrvwiag 
iho  burdens  of  Governinfm  an  the  pnidae- 
tkiD*  and  lai^trof  Uie  South. 

1  atli .  The  enormous  atid  vastly  incivaaiBg 
cxpcndinircs  of  GtivrminenL 

14ik.  The  expenses  of  defenc«aag«iist  ike 
Indianst  exploria?  the  coantry,  aarveytsi 
tlte  Psrilio  foam.  er*ciii»r  ii"iit  t'""-"**.  *»«3 
supporting  territorial  l-  '- 

tries  from  which  the  ^  i'  1 

whirh  may,  in  the  agrreirni'-.  i><-  ■••i  iiosm 
■t  no  leas  Uiaa  twenty  nilflotta  of  doUar*  per 
•DSIOBl. 
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]  Stb.  The  deitnu*tioa  of  the  equilibrium  of 
tboGovernmCTit,  at  bctwpeo  tl;a  alavc-hoM- 
inf  ond  ihe  naa-fttuve  Imltling  Staiifi. 

ICtli.  The  prcBcal  ind  inrrcuuiig  prepon- 
derance of  lh<?  nnn-Alnvfi-liolding  8tnira,  nu- 
mericAlIy,  by  v»»l  foreign  emigration,  both 
by  tbo  A.tUnur  *nd  Pacitic  acD-bourde. 
ftnd  atau  by  remoTitU  from  the  i^DUtberu 
Statu  ;  anJ,  u  6tDt««,  by  th«  rapid  formB 
tunofitabegDremmenuoutortheterhtorirs. 
mad  divistuo  of  Sutoa  wliicb  are  too  largn, 
and  u>  bcreasc  tbe  m^jurily  tii  the  Beimie. 

17lh.  Tbe  rtnnt^er  nf  biving  ibe  border 
kIatc  fanlilliig  StaifB. 

iHlh.  Tha  injury  Inflicted  on  u>  by  open- 
big  tbe  way  to  wbiiecmigtatioa,  oikI  cloftiaif 
h  totUve  cmieTBUim. 

19lh.  Tbe  ffTtci  which  crowding  (he  DPgro 
rare  ori  tb«  nttion  f;towingSl«tcB  willbave. 

UDtb.  The  danger  of  «q  opinion  gnininf; 
gmuod  that  aUrery  will  soon  cod,  and  iu 
ruiDoaa  effeclA. 

91»L  Tbe  dwiger  of  lh<?  kIpb  of  Nortlirru 
■aporiuriiy,  aiiti  Byiiitititliv  with  ibc  ne- 
gro race, 'mid  of  fiouiucrn  inferiority  and 
cowardice,  apteading  sraonnt  our  Degraea, 
•ad  readerii^  theto  dioaattaaed  aud  rebel- 
lioua. 

*2d.  The  danger  of  diatruat  of  our  negmw* 
■preadingamofig«taurM)v«B,  nnd  leading;  to 
extenniruiiou. 

tfJtL  The  withdrawal  of  capital  frum  the 
ftouthf  m  Suiei.  deiire  lo  ksU  and  enugrate, 
deprcciatioa  of  property,  general  glooin  and 
deprcMioQ,  anduliimaCe  ruin. 

iillli.  Tlieonoexatiim  uf  Canada. 

93th.  Tbe  doLD|{  away  with  the  three-iiAhs 
baiM  of  represeninnon. 

96tfa.  Propoiiiioua  for  eovemnwtnt  apppn- 
priatioas,  and  vBriouide<ncea  tu  forwan]  the 
abolitian  of  alarery. 

27ih.  Tbe  abolition  of  alavery  by  iltp 
amendment  of  tha  OooMtitBtiotu 


S.— CSirTKS  or  the  VHOV  MOVtMO  WEST. 

We  have  oeeo  the  calcnlatioD  oomewbere, 
that  the  popuUtioD  uf  tha  Vulrm  ha»  been 
aweepiag  wettward,  weTe-Uko,  at  the  rate 
of  about  13  iniloa  per  inuam.  At  this  rate 
it  i«  ■  niDple  problvm  lo  lell  when  we  ahoU 
reaob  ibe  Pacific,  iboogb  ua  to  oil  af^r- 
wonl  ifaera  may  be  aome  doubt-  Already 
it  baa  ceaaed  to  Vm;  onadvt^mure  of  romance, 
aa  when  Irviog  wrote  bia  "AatoriH,"  to 
Tidt  the  apoi  where 

"  Kolti  ihe  Orafoir, 

And  haara  ao  ti>uit>l  nve  hu  ciwn  daatilDf  ■  :" 
and  tbeinviuiioQ  oi  Humpbreya  iadlveated 
of  all  ila  poetry  : 

^— "Tofather  lot  a*  rbe-, 
H««k  tirlxbter  plain*  and  more  ludulraat  akioa. 
Whcr*,f«(r  Uhii>  rvlla  bu  amiwr  lida. 
Aa4  nature  bloaaom*  lo  her  virfla  prid«." 

Dr.  PaiteraoD,  of  Philadelphia,  tbua  calco- 
Utca  theecatroorr«^r«atfiUaXivc  popBlaiioD . 


In  1790,  the  ccnu'e  of  reprrtentatlre 
popalauon  was  in  Baltimore  cuuiiiy,  Ud^ 
forty  fix  miles  north,  and  twenty  two  tnUea 
oaat,  from  VVaahingtoo.  Id  IfiUO,  itwaa  in 
Adnina  rounly,  Pennsylvania,  sixty -four 
tiiiles  nonli,  and  thirty  w»-bI.  froir  WaaSing- 
ton.  In  leso,  it  was  in  Unr^a  county. 
Virginia,  luriy-scvcD  miles  north,  and  aevea* 
ly-uue  wc«U  from  Wa4hiti§ton.  In  IS30,  li 
w«A  in  Hampahim  count}',  Ytrpnia,  fnrty- 
threc  uiilea  uurth,  and  one  hundred  and 
eight  weal,  from  Wnshincion.  In  1640,  it 
WB8  in  Morion  oouniy,  Vtrijinia,  tbiriy-aix 
iiiilen  iionl).  and  one  hundred  sikI  sixty  weal, 
from  Wa^binytiiti.  ThiJ«,  il  would  npprar, 
thai  tbn  centre  of  reprf»em«llvp  iionulnlion 
ha*  krpt  nearly  uo  the  atmo  panillt-l  uf  lati- 
tnd«  fur  fifty  yvara;  tlie  latitude  of  1840  be- 
lt^ within  ten  milctiaf  that  uf  1790.  It  haa 
in  tlie  aame  fifty  years  moved  weitward 
one  hsndred  and  eighty  two  mitr-a. 

Ttiat  we  perceive,  Uat  the  moMof  repre- 
sentative uopalation  ia  moving  weitward 
with  Bccefernted  velocity.  Tbe  following 
Htsteinent  cxbibiia  die  movenieut  W«at: 

From  1790  to  ISDO,  itwaa 13  tnilea. 

"      1800  to  1810,    *'  39      *■ 

"      1810  to  1830,     ••  41       " 

-      18S0tolS30,    ■'  37       »• 

"      1830tol840,    «  53      •• 

Tbe  ceotre  of  repreeentatlTB  populatioD 
ia  now  joat  about  the  Ohio  River. 

6 METKOnOLOCT  OF  HlW  ORLIAKI. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  E,  H,  Bartun  fiir 
hi*  valuthlo  Meteorological  Tableaof  New- 
Orleans,  fur  IS.'SO.  Thry  aro  the  molt  mi< 
DuUi  aij>l  accurtite,  and  we  could  wiab  to 
preserve  them  eulire,  did  apace  pprmiL  Dr. 
Harton  ia  one  of  ihe  moat  minute  obirrreri 
of  tntKteonilnffit^ttl  chongea  in  America,  and 
has  prepared  aotne  moH  cnrinua  and  inler- 
eatin^rcharu  and  repona  fur  vnrioua  ancie- 
tica,  periodicnia,  boAnlaof  health,  etc.  We 
give  hia  account  of  temperature  at  New  Or- 
leaoa  laat  year : 


1830. 


J«o.. 
Feb. 
Mar. 

Ai>l. 

May. 

Jtini". 

July. 

Aug,. 

Sept. 

Oct.. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 


navMuanieu  avbsmu. 
At  At  At  At  Totil 
SOD-  9  3  ft  aver 
riae.  A.M.  r.M.  r.M.  age. 
detached,  atc'd.  dic'd. 
56-35  G1.60  67.19  59.93  611.34 
91.46  A9.7S  6S.96  M.07  30.11 
60  96  65.48  6a.M  <>3.K)  65,90 
,62.10  69.56  79.44  60.50  68.13 
.67.64  73.33  75.7/72.83  H.CS 
,73-66  79.66  79.40  77.40  77,54 
.77,61  eae*  S4.IS  W.«  81,70 
.7S.fte  64.51  65,74  82-71  82,91 
.74.93  81.91  S4.14  P1.34  bO.45 
.65.  7«.  74.79  70..M  71.33 
.57.90  61.34  66.40  60  16  61.31 
..47.93  55.66  633il  56  55.49 
.  64.46  70.53  73.8*1  69.83  70.05 
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7,~](tltC*ItTII.RflOClKTIIsur  ciKcrvniTi 
Atm  ST.  LUUt5. 

Tb«  CinHmuiti  Sorirtf  includea  l,ff94 
aentbcra  ,  l.SlKI  votumcB  were  ail>lrU  lo  the 
Hbrary  lu:  jcar.  The  Socieiy  liw  por- 
chuMxi  n  coinpltflc  art  of  BoKn'd  publicatianit, 
no  Tulunirsofthp  miMi  «el««  and  vnloftljlo 
woriiB.  The  library  now  cootaioa  11,000 
valamo*.  Severe!  coanai  of  leuuret  biive 
be«n  dtrlivcTMt  bclbr*  tboSooinj  dnring  the 
pill  year. 

Jfuepli  C.  ButWr.  Prenittni, 

Jemes  Lujiton,  Vux-prtndent. 

VL  L.  Fibiiui,  Cor.  Stcrtt^iy. 

R.  D-  HunriD^fton,  Ree.  Seerttary. 

W.  H.  Ncff.  TreoMunr. 
Tbe  St.  Louis  Soeietff  ineloHea  unoag  its 
Boniben,  348  clerk*.  12!!0  proprietor*,  1&9 
bewficUrics.  Bccaipto  b  tbe  p»t  jrc"r, 
•9,976  08.  TwclTeleciott!iweredeliYcr«l. 
protlucitif  #1,734.  VoJumcalD  iIm;  librmry. 
8,142.  WtmlepropervorilM8oct8t/T4lne(i 
•t  tU.^fl  93. 

UoJmid  B.  Bridf^e,  PrtsitleiU. 

Connd  R,  Stiodn,  VictPT9ndmt. 

J.  W.  Stilli.  Trtusurfr. 

0, 11.  Robtttstm,  Cor.  Heeretarft 

Jubo  A.  Allen,  Rfc^  Secrmarff. 

W,  p.  Curti«,  Ltirarian. 

6. — rftsaiBrjiTiov  or  timbeb. 
We  ira  indebtnl  to  Obu.  H.  Sboale.  Eui., 
flf  New'OrlraDa,  for  a  pamphlet  [iroipectoa 
oTPdjoe'i  prorraa  for  prcforving  liuiber,  of 
which  be  baa  been  appointed  agent ;  atu)  we 
■lao  bad  the  filuBMire,  in  cutnpany  whh  Mr. 
Bheaf#,  of  examining  a  number  afs|M!ciriirne 
oTwoofl  taken  frnm  ihc  for«(it«of  Loaiaiaiia, 
whti(h  had  bf«n  anbjoctcd  to  tbe  pp.K-e««. 
Tbe  tcajQiier  )r  id  vabaLut  cha  pores  of  the 
wood  M  facHo,  and  thu-n,  by  mechanical 
feteea,  to  insert  in  lieu,  or  by  abMrptioo,  €«r- 
Utn  acid*,  whirb  L-oinpIetely  tatsrata,  dis- 
eolor,  baixlcn.  aiid  increase  the  weight  of  the 
wood.  The  piece!  we  examined  leetned 
almost  like  foaaiJ-wood,  a&d  were  prepan>d 
in  New  Yori(,thuti^  it  U  proposed  toesub- 
Uak  a  company  here,  for  the  porpoM  afcu- 
ryaf  as  tbe  work. 

"  Wood  auhjecied  to  this  proceaa.  will  he 
footid  prouT  acHinit  wet  or  dry  rot  in  eveiy 
•itnnliun,  and  mid er  every  fnmimitanrr  ; 
will  noKvimmunii-ate  flim«--,  niid  fbemctollir 
propp4^ticft  it  ha»  artjuirrd,  will  (.•ffwiuaily  re- 
9m  the  atiacka  of  insect*.  Nor  do  the  id 
vantages  of  ihia  process  end  here.     The 


most  ponms,  the  softest,  and  of  eonrae  cba 
cheapest  woods,  are  re>tidered  equal,  in  poinl 
of  iisefu  Lucas,  dnrsbiliiy  and  streoeth,  to  the 
bardeAt  and  brst  de«cri}tious  m  timbet. 
Wootl  ibiu  prepared,  u  still  ausceptibla  of 
tbe  Guest  pulisb  ;  and,  moreoTprt  hy  the  nss 
of  giren  snlotions,  ran  Iw  dyed  ihrniiftltwat, 
with  many  of  tbe  most  approved  colirs." 

Tbe  process  of  Payne  is  now  adopted  ia 
Bn^and,  France,  Qertnany,  Bassia,  etc. 
It  is  Bsed  ou  tbe  rail-roads  of  rnauce,  with 
the  mod  al  of  Louts  Napoleon,  and  this  timber 
for  llie  Panama  Rajl-Rond  is  to  be  Pamtx^. 
The  wnod  will  neither  warp  nor  abnafc. 
The  expense  of  prepantioa  U  oain|Mrati*<^ 
tridtng.  . 

9 .— r  HOJKtOlUr  HT, 

Which  means  wriusg  accon^g  m  the 
aouniJ:  butifany  one  expects  in  this  way  to 
change  all  the  literalures  on  esrtb.  be  ha« 
more  fniib  thtui  we.  Mr.  RulTm  Htroud.  a 
Ilnptist  clergyman,  claimii  to  bn«c  been  tbs 
inventor  of  this  system,  and  has  called  at 
oar  oRjce  to  esJilbit  a  |jamplilel  which  he 
pnblisbed  on  the  aubjcct.  in  1839,  nt 
lousa,  Ala.  He  now  hands  us  bis 
and  propQSBa  tx>  deliver  aoiiie  lectures,  thoi 
in  New-Orleans,  it  is  likely,  h*  will  not 
over-crowded  with  hearers.  Men  who  tra- 
vel ibe»c  recondite  ways,  muat  not  exj-e't 
vb:^  mucb  sympathy.  Tbe  laat  thing  in  tbe 
wnrld  to  bring  lo  Kew-Orie»na  fm  a  nMtkrt 
is  netaphyaica,  and  tbe  last  Uiiog  in  the 
wortd  tit  reromuMmd  amaabere.tbatheta. 

lalofic  a  neat  critic. 

Profoundly  •killed  iu  snaljrtioi 

Ma  can  dititofutih  and  >ti«<il« 

A  hair  'twut  »o4tIli  and  M>utl»-wMt  stda. 

We  liave  only  aptre  now  lo  five  Mr. 
Stroud's  vnweli.diphtfaoD^  and  rumpoaoi^ 
and  to  wish  him  e^■e^y  anrceas  which  bis  OMSt 
UigeniouD  system  could  nmlize.  If  wvUrk 
faith,  that  does  iKtt  take  from  hii  menu, 
which  wo  ore  happy  to  leknowMfi  ^no^ 
out] 
Th>  pttM*T  M  r I  Mill  -nvali,   II       n    m  m 

■>*  «|i<A*TTTr«M>ST.  I  AT  ^Uiann  UMk. 

iilini   nmn 


rTs. 


J 


O'— 'DVOLTHKor  KORTHKIUM   JkUD  aitOWTH 

or  souTHKiiH  ni.Avinr. 

W«  have  on  one  or  two  rwruioDs  spoken 
oTtho  Kuiay  hy  E.B.Biyao,  of  Charlcntao, 
emiilwi'^Tlie  niRlit^i!  BcmMy,"  ad Jr«.'**e>] 
lf>  llic  .ilavelioUli'ra  of  Ui«  Htiiith.  Tli« 
■.ntbor  fau  coodenitcd  b  great  deal  of  vaJui- 
blfl  infonnatkiD  opon  tbe  nabjori  of  dlftvcry, 
oooiidered  ia  niraoat  evvnr  point  nf  vtew, 
and  upaa  a  (ireai  many  ctiDslvnil  tnpies. 
We  deem  tlio  publication  ofsuvli  documents 
blghljr  valuabLo  in  onabHn^  a*  to  ^tc  a  roa- 
•on  for  our  faith,  and  wct^ink  in  particular. 
Dial  ihe  Inhort  nf  Mr.  Bryan  ilrv>rre  high 
Bpprvtnadim.  Hia  pontics  are,  of  noune,  of 
the  CuTDlina  Scbool,  with  which  we  differ  in 
ihif,  that  we  beliovo  iJie  end  U  not  ftX  t 
Tbere  are  "wiae  delajri,"  "inameriy  inar- 
tiviiiea,"  ra*kne*t  which  imperiU  all.  and 
loaes  all,  and  atabbom  i-nd^erencf,  wbii-h 
de»ervpa  to  have  Dotbiog  to  loae,  in  (lie  af- 
fain  of  men  aifl  aiMcn,  and  never  waa  there 
a  liioc  when  tlio  South  reqaired  more  wuHlom 
fram  on  bigh  to  guide  her  selcL-tion.  Even 
rajihnea«  iuelfMmietJinf^enasunu-stlie  shape 
of  wiadoni.  "Then*  ort'  instniurea,"  a&ya 
Biibop  Butler,  in  bia  Analogy,  "of  reaatia 
aimI  real  prudence  preveiilin^  men  frinu  nn- 
dertakinfc  what  it  hath  afterwards  appeared 
ther  mi^bt  bare  succeeded  in  by  a  hicky 
nflbneu,"  Ac,  &c. 

"Tlw  ini)>nrtatlr)fi  of  nesroea  iuto  the 
Britiaii  Auirriean  ralanicaL-umrneiH^efl  dur- 
tng the  rei^i  of  Uuet^  Kliznheth,  umlcr  the 
{mnfviiati*  ■upcrviaionurBir  .lulii  lltwktaa. 
Dvriai;  the  lucceedini;  reij^ii  of  JniiiRft  lal, 
Ctinrira  tu  and  2d,  ine  Blavo  trade  in  ihe 
brit)*b  coloniei  et-'adily  and  mpirlly  increaa- 
cd ;  and  Great  Briuiio  far  onutripped  any 
eifaer  oation  in  the  world,  in  tbo  exieot  to 
wbicli  the  rarried  thi*  lni'.U\ 

Id  ibe  year  ITUl,  Un-ai  Bntnin  imported 
more  tlian  halftbe  nutiiLer  of  ^lavrrs  import- 
ad  by  all  the  KurupcjD  puwcrsptit  lo^iber, 
Fttim  the  year  noo  to  K?(i,  tlio  number  of 
alarr-ft  inijN>rt4-<d  by  Briiiab  •abjeota  into  the 
iaUnd  cit  Jamaica  alone,  waa  jiix  ftHtuhcJ 
and  ten  tMsutaad;  or  about  neven  tlious- 
■ltd  one  handred  every  year.  In  the  year 
^^^\,/ar.'Jf-tel■fn  Ih9vintndvnr  hundred  and 
forty  MJ  ni'i.'ro<'«  wwre  imiKirtril  inio  the 
llriii^h  cdldiiies,  in  Briti^b  kliipaaluue. 

Ia  It  niK  difficult  to  belicre  that  Great 
Britain,  who  »o  ebnn  a  citne  niro  was  ibe 
aww  CKlrtiaive  fritd  rruel  ^lavetrader  in  llie 
«"rlil.  13  the  tome  Orcal  Britain  who  is  now 
the  |^i-»test  auppreMOr  of  ibnt  "nf  trade  T 
Tli>'  entire  nnmber  of  arf^wv*  aaiu  to  bav? 
bern  pnalorrd  (that  ia,  Iranapnned  and  Innd 
•d  in  the  Uriiish  ooloDlea,  fur  thoae  who  died 


on  the  voyage  acroa*  the  Ailanlie  are  tMt  ia' 
eluded)  by  Great  Britain,  is  ovcr/Arae  n^. 

For  the  ifreat  msjority  ofncfrroea  now  in 
the  United  8talen,  English  tradrrs  ore  lo  be 
thanked.  Let  as.  ihcrcforc,  Wfore  we  utter 
our  ihanks,  eioumiL*  our  nffnir*,  and  see  to 
what  eatenf  theses  ilunkfl  are  duo. 

The  c«*n«tn  of  1790  afl'onl*  u»  tbc  earli- 
CM  informaiian  as  lo  (lie  tiumhcr  of  ne^roea 
ia  tha  country  si  ihe  cloieof  lite  revolution; 
and  ihnuL'b  there  will  be  error,  jel  the  error 
will  not  be  rery  (Batenat,  if  we  adopt  that 
ccttaoA  as  indifatini;  the  tme  nimilwr  in  the 
States  at  ike  cIo»e  of  tbc  war. 

The  popaloaon  of  Uie  tree  Suites  wae 
then  as  follows:  Whi1e^  1,^52,116.  Free 
colored,  99.435.     8tavra,  49,'.'57. 

The populstionof  tlie  alavoboldinf  fiiatce 
wna:  Wbite«,  1,0(11.351.  Frve  eolotired  and 
Indisiw,  2^,2fiS.     Slaves,  040,183. 

In  Vemmnl  there  wore  S\36S  whites, 
235  free  ntlofil,  and  16  aUves. 

In  New  IInn:p»biri-  iburc  wore  HI. 197 
whites.  630  free  cnlorcd,  uad  1  .'jfl  slaves. 

In  Massachusetts  (be  necro  trade  had 
been  prutnbited  in  177§,  and  tliere  was  not  a 
slave  {tbst  i»,  n  negro  hundmnn)  Id  the  State. 
Tliere  were  .173,324  whiten,  and  5.«3  free 
nefrocB.  In  ibis,  as  in  oilier  New  England 
Stales,  there  wnncornpartiTivelyli  file  necessi- 
ty, and  lew  nrrifit,  fur  ilic  peculiar  labor  lo 
which  the  African  dtipo»ition  ia  adapted, 
via:  a^ri'^uUure  on  n  large  eeale;  for  the 
net>ro  II  disautislied  on  a  fami,  his  predilec- 
tion is  decidedly  for  the  large  plantation,  on 
wrbirh  rrslHpi  fifty  or  o  hondrc<l  of  his  associ- 
ntea;  be  ibrre  baa  every  faiiliiy  for  that 
liirrn  an<llililhr«nTn'-  inii-rrnnrsc,  the  love  of 
wb^'his  n  ntrikin^chtirnvierisiir  of  the  mcej 
wbi.-rcas,  tbc  tuiiusotiie  hfu  be  would  lead  oo 
a  smalt  New-Enctnnd  fann  would  be  dis- 
tressing tohbu.  The  clnnatv  of  tl»eae  dutee 
ia  ifiamRt  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
negro;  his  oative  home  ia  under  a  tropical 
sun.  and  noiwitbstanilinir  be  c.itt  endure, 
witbuui  serious  inconvenience,  the  extreme 
decree  of  heat  incident  to  tach  a  climate  oa 
Africa's,  he  is  uiterly  avernc  it  (lie  frigid 
l>I-«»ts  of  winter.  There  not  bcinu  any  means 
by  winch  money  could  be  madu  in  these 
States,  through  tbe  medium  of  i>lave  labor 
wiibio  their  Uimtei  it  At  chief  cauve  of  its 
never  having  been  resorted  In  on  a  larger 
scale. 

Id  Rbrtcje  lalaml  (be  slavo-naile  wna  al- 
ways e«trnMvrly  carried  oil  until  pmbibited 
by  Inw.  The  rum  distilled  in  llie  West 
Indies  was  corricd  lo  Africa  to  purchssa 
De^ae.4.  and  tbe  ueffTves  pnrcbustid  in  Africa 
were carriwl  to  the  A\' est  Iti'lica  M>  fninhnso 
ram  ;  tiiis  proStable  trade  ws*  contioned  by 
those  interested  in  It,  to  the  lateitt  possible 
perio>l.  It  was  the  foureeof  wealth  to  many 
uf  tbe  people  ttT  rfewporl.  Tlio  fH:>]>ulaii(ffl 
of  this  Slate  was  fl4.i70  whiles,  3,407  free 
□eeroes.and  946  slaves. 

In  Connectirut  there  were  M5,374 
white*,  3idl0  free  oegroea,  and  a,T64  slaves. 
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InNcw-YorW  iheM  wore  3U.M2  wliUes,    imp*  of  fan  bwI  fnJic,  in  the   larncitiM«r 


[4,054  free  neijroes  uxl  31,324  iliv^ft, 
[       In  Naw-Jent^y  tJiere  were  1 7UfD  J4  whitei, 
ll,702fr«oiu>(jroe«,  and  ll,4i£3  alftve*.    Kor 
iKwut  aix  ur  eigbt  7o«r«pr«vioua  tu  1790, 
[ibere  hod  been  *.  rcuitirkoblv  iiirreoae  in 
ftba   number  of  ilavea,    ami   su  equally  re- 
I  narkible  decrease  iit  itie  numtwr  of  freo  ne- 
Igroe*.     Bui  fur  a   spico  uF  over  forty-liTe 
Ljroara,  itU  u>  be  obMrrod  iliti  Uie  iocroaae 
[«( ibc  black  populnUon  (inclndini;  bo«h  ntave 
I  bikI  freo]  w»a  at  tli»  namA  rate  is  thai  uf  ihe 
I  white  popoJauitct.    At  tbis  [unc  tbc  principal 
I  pBiauit  of  the  [M-*ople  of  New  Jerney  wo* 
[  •cricuUure,  and  llial  do  i  emiJl  acale ;  a  kind 
I  or  farming  not  calftilatc4  lo  enliaiKO  ilii»e 
labor,  tbflOKb  pcrbapa  able  tu  auppurt  it.  And 
ti   i«  «aid   bj  a  wmcr,   whu    trateled     all 
over    North   America  and    the    Weal    In- 
dicA(  whrn  preparing  biahtaluryt   tbai  agri- 
culture fin  Itiia  tivac}  bad  nut  bees  impruved 
10  tfaat  aegrefii  whicb,  fruni  long  ezperieare, 
«o  nugbt  rationally  expiti-t,  andwln'.'b  the 
fartitlQr  oTtliewiil.  in  many  places,  rertAinly 
Bncoan|Ofl.    JCvincinf;  either  awaoiuf  en- 
terprise on   the  part  of  prnprietora,   or  d 
f»iui  is  the  system  nf  labrjr ;  the  latter  cause 
b,  periiapa,  that  wbich  may  mott  rrononaLly 
1m  aaaigTied,  for  noone  can  dnnlii  the  ener 

fy  and  etiterprise  of  the  people  tif  New- 
ersey.  This  is  a  g«M)  inxtaore  of  the  un- 
proiuableneM  and  uiinaiipliraiion  of  alavc 
labor  in  the  Nurtbern  Slates. 

In    PcnmyWuiia    lliore     were    ■i'i-I.OTO 

wljic^*!  <Ji5i"  I'rre  nejn^ea.  and  3,*03  alavc*. 

lo  Delaware,  whi'^b  is  roiire  aaBiinilat^d  in 

climate  and  natura]    reioarces   with  Mnry- 

la&d  and  Vtrrirtia  than  any  oilier  tjlale,  )y>i>(;. 


the  North ;  and  ha«e  thair  annual  and  aeini- 
annu&l  exbitiiiimrii.  for  ibe  bcDcbt  of  ibetr 
gaping  brrthrrn  i*f  a  paler  hue ;  ot  the  apoa- 
taneuoa  rtferTetcenec  of  the  npirit  tjf  tiber^ 
freali  fniin  thvir  Aiuirnf  no  b<ieuina.  And  for 
the  real,  ll»ey  are  among  the  tnoai  inMHeni'tU 
and  fttpeei^t  cUisena  of  (be  Nov<hcitt 
coinin  unity. 

la  Maryland  there  w«r«  l08,Bt!)  wbitn, 
tJ.043  l'r«e  oegroeaaiHl  lodfagMi,  aud  liU,UM 
alares. 

In  Virginia  there  were  44fi,117  wfaitt!^'^ 
1S,()06  free  ne^ntiea  and  Indiana.  «nd  ttV  < 
fi^Talarea.  liiniut  bo  remarked  berc,  that  ^ 
the  incrente  of  tlic  bUtc  populatiim  a(  Vir<'^ 
^iliia,  fur  fiaurieen  year*  t-reneding  tU*-) 
cenaua,  wa<  leas  than  it  faadbcen  for*  <.«■•  i 
tiiry  before  ;  owing  lo  tb«i  fart,  diar  abntf  < 
30,i}0Cl  alavea  died  of  ibr  amall  [lox  of  caai^  I 
fever,  cauglitrrotn  ilieBhLiaharaiy;  orwor*  j 
iavci^Ienl  oQ*.  whiU  Lord  CornwaUia 
roving  over  the  £tute. 

In  Kentucky,  tlion  in  ita  infancy,  tbera  < 
were  l>l,133  wbitea,  114  tfM  negroet,  tni^] 
l'J,430  alarco. 

In  Nnrtb -Carolina,  tbere  9SS,-.'03  wbitov^  ] 
4,97-'i    free   negroea  and    Indiana,  aud  lUOc 
S71   alavea.  J 

In  Teoneaaee,  there  w«r«  A^13  whitai^l 
and  1,161  alavra.  j 

InBoutli-Cartilina,  there  were  oompara*  | 
lively  more  alavea  tlian  in  any  oUter  Slatas  j 
the  prrpuloLiuu  being  140,378  whltra,  ara] 
I07,Ui)4  alavea.  A  rreat  lona  in  slave  pro- 1 
pcriv  was  incurred  by  tfaia  Sute  during  ib^l 
ri'volutionary  war,  and  wai,  compnraiivel}  r 


aa  it  don,  in  tlie  aatne  latitude,  and  po»- 1  apeokin^,  about  three  tlioea  aa  c^eit  aa  thai 
aea&ing  aimilftr  natural   feaUtrea,  we  find  a    tuet   wiui   by    V'irginii.     During  tli>*  lhre«' 


neater  proportion  of  slaves  than  in  any 
BtAta  north  of  it>  There  were  Afi'M^  whilea, 
3,S99  free  arcioca,  and  9,8(^7  alavea.  Thia 
i«  the  Last  ofUm  frcti  Suies  which  then  hrltt 
alavea. 

8iuce  that  eeuaus  was  taken,  all  tin- 
45,371  alavea  held  in  theae  Suicahavedis- 
appeared,  and  the  rarreoi  whirh  swept 
tnem  away,  has  borne  alone  with  it  wn  can- 
nottellhow  mniiy  times  thut  number  from 
the  Southern  Htates.  ihrougb  the  a^ney  of 
■hose  good  abolition  gCTitteiuen,  who  never 
fail  to  let  ''charity  in  golden  linka  of  love, 
connect  lUem  with  the  brotherhood  of  man  ;" 
the  eaience  of  whu^b  golden  iiuka  of  love  ia 
the  golden  rule,  *'  roh  Fetfr  to  pay  Paul," 
or  rob  whitr  w  p:>y  blark.  In  all  ihede 
Stales  the  whirr  population  boa  repularly  and 
rapidly  iiicreaaed  ;  but  the  negrocft,  where 
are  they  T  Boiue  have  been  *ivn\  \n  thetr 
fiilher-Mind,  Liberia,  to  ariupatsulcl  rcpub- 
lie.  and  U)  enlighren  and  amend  the  civd  code 
ofKthinpia.     &>fne  hure   goue   the  way  of 


years  the  British  were  in  poaacaawa 
CliarlratoD,  ihoy  stfllc  away  and  aoUiai' 
Weal  Indies,  mi  le»9  than  90,000  ucffinci. 
In  l.li"or(;ia,  there  wore  .')ii,IC6  wbtiesal 
2.*>,2fi4  uliivcs.  The  circuniaisiu-ca  cO 
I*  I  with  alavery  in  the  eurty  M;itIcm«Bt  i 
Uiia  State,  pmeut  a  ntriking  contrast  wi&l 
iboMofMaasdchnfieiu  and  otlier  New-Rn^l 
land  States;  in  these  latter,  alavery 
originally  intro«luced  attdcoiKiidarftbly  j 
tibed,  but  on  the  population  inereaaed,  f 
labor  took  the  place  of  slave  labtrr.  \mA 
Georgia  exnr.tly  the  revene  wa>  ibc  ca>c.| 
The  orijpual  ""Board  of  Tniaiei-a  fur  tbtl 
settling  and  eslabliabin^  llie  coltroy  oTj 
Ue<»rjiB."  consisting  of  twenQr  nne  opale 
uidlitiRiane  gcndemen  in  Kn^land.  probKl 
biled  the  uae  of  neifrori  in  dir  rutuny*  naAl 
the  iniportatioTi  of  mm.  By  ibis  nonmlkj 
leas  Biroke  of  philni;ilir\>j'y,  the  fattlen< 
Uforgittwere  deprivrrl  ol  the  two  fold  b!e 
aiiiga  enjoyed  Irv  their  niorc  forlODMe  oaigbJ 
bora  of  iUi04)c  lalfnd ;  tktv  cogld  aceunfl 


nll^  fleab,  thruu^b  aheer  want  of  that  aame  t  late  wealiU  by  iradin),'  in  Afrionna  and  ri 
**-' —    ffiiaraVruh  they    might  have    been    Sut  Georgia  was  d«ti,-oed  fo'a  free  dt^^ 
i:.«iwi^Pf  *»1  ^'V^  ■li"'  hut  for  want  of  it.    and  Afiicaoa  were  u'jt  tube  uaed,  DeithflT 
BdinWvt  cmii;raied  Westward,  and  the  |  ruin.  Thia  waa  about  Uic year  ITl-'Tlie  pins 

Kory  of  their  en'lij^htenrd  mind*  lintr e  nhed    was    a  theoreticul  nne,  and    "^ 
atre  on  the  name  of  Oldu.     Borne  choice  I  the  wont  tliat  could  have   be<rr  <( 

spiriu  qmong  them  are  tlip  pride  and  boaat    wsa  certainly  prn.liicHv«  of  tin  :, 

of  divers  Northern  pcniteniiariea  and  almB-|  cious  conse<|Hent-rii   lo  iheprosiM-tuy  ui  di« 
iiauaea.    And   soow   roinalo,   the  sportive  colony.     Tlie  paraiuount  ubjectuf  tba  tra*- 


■mroiUAL  Axm  LrnEHARr  depabtiibrt. 


■  silk  and  wine,  tbejr  deem  - 
ed  it  in»n«ilient  ta  ialroclac«  alive  labor. 
Awl  in  Aildilina  to  tliis.  Uie  vulotijr  being  «C 
Uti«  rarly  pen  ml,  »  ktrMi  nf  burner  between 
CaroUni.  on  tke  oo«  lidc.  kim)  the  Spanish 
■ettl^nicot  «B<I  St.  Au(^stine,  on  the  other, 
the  trufitfo  fell  into  the  vorj'  g«acnil,  ttiuuirh 
e<l'ially  errocious  belicT,  tliac  nL'nne?  would 
rather  weaken,  thui  Sti^OHtheii  u«(lrrrii»lva 
power*.  Tbe«*twere  ilic  i-hicf  rfiuJitmi  why 
the  lettlera  wore  prohibited  rrnm  mu^lojriii^ 
■lartM ;  bai  the  absurd  rcairicituu  had  a 
Tiirible  effect.  It  woa  laand  Impracticable 
inauch  a  clhjiaie,  niid  wiilmut  Afncas  labor, 
for  tlifl  colony  to  flonnah  ;  the  entcriiruo. 
tbererore,  nnived  a  failure.  In  a  uoonirv 
■a  ncli.  wiib  a  climattf  an  fsvoniblc,  and  a 
aoil  ao  produriivL-  ai  ttiat  ot  Qunqjia,  tbo  co- 
lonist*. nornrlb^leM,  grndnally  disappeared, 
■ad  cHeciuall.vdeaerted  ilir  enlerpriM  ;  be- 
csBoe  lliey  wont  convinced  thcj  could  never 
Buco^ed  uniltT  aui-h  impolitic  retuiciiona. 

The  iruirtcf*  fii)din|fihot  the  colony  wan 
laDKuiahuig  under  their  trawatlantic  carti, 
reaigned  uieir  charier,  io  the  year  175t!, 
I  o  ue  Kiag  of  England,  and  th^  dfnertod 
oolany  bocame  a  royal  goTcmrocnu  History 
jofbrma  ds  that,  at  thin  lime,  **  tbe  veati^ea 
of  culliTiUioD  were  ocaroaly  perceptible  In 
the  Toriftu,  and  in  Kogland  all  commerce 
with  die  oilauy  waa  ne^ln-ied."  But.  im- 
in«dinlely  on  Uie  ^ovcrcinent  being  ehangod, 
ihe  pc'ipfe  becaiDQ  pooaeaied  af  tbo  same 
priviit-^cs  which  their  neitjhbora  en|o^cdi 
prtmilneiit  among  which,  waa  the  pnvilege 
of  cnlriratiTig  Umr  rirli  tnndt,  by  ihe  only 
pnjfitable  inenn*,  which  i«  no  otlier  than 
almrm  Ulior.  tieveral  ye&ni  elapsed,  bow- 
erer,  befcre  (be  tbIuo  of  tbo  land*  became 
gCDorally  npprtfciaifd.  And  ahoot  the  year 
1780  a  apint  of  eaiPrprito  iprong  up,  which 
baa  ever  aince  been  n  nharacteristic  of  ihia 
State.  Aiid  it  should  be  paniculnrlv  ob- 
aerrcd,  that  no  piirtiini  of  the  pupuuitui>, 
Uhler  I  he  new  Inwa,  fncr«aaed  ao  rapidly, 
aad  DO  •yttem  i>f  labor  bmime  an  genera  lly 
dt*«ofnin'tte<I,  aa  that  of  tbo  Afrjciin  alavc. 

Tlir^expt-rifarnt  hfto,  tliercforc,  wothinic, 
bernfmrly  iHrd,  both  Nurlhond  douihhave 
ha<l  ample  ooportunitifs  to  diseover  tbein- 
trrcM  iiimI  poli'-y  ori^»eirreipc<TUveaeciiona. 
All  tbe  ^ew-EngtandStuteatiavo  tried  slave 
l%U>r.  hni  it  was  n^t  found  nmltuhle,  and 
waa  abaadoned.  In  the  ^ouili,  the  Htate  nf 
Georgia  wm,  for  a  pen«><l  of  twenty  years. 
Doi  a  /»■«,  but  decidedly  »  trAi/«  colony. 
While  labor  was  ftmnd  lure  to  be  ineompa- 
tihle  with  the  i:UiQiitc ;  ulave  tnbor  waa  in 
lrDdiicfd7  3IL.1  ill  the  nhiin  aparr  of  thirty 
jreuni,  nearly  tbirly  thuusonJ  sUveB  were 
actively  eincdnyed  in  the  pursoita  of  agri- 
eatiurc.  And,  at  the  preairnt'lay.  slave-hold- 
inf  Qeor^a  will  favorably  compare  with 
Uy  Stale  in  llie  Uuian." 

lU— TBI  CITT  09  THK  SILMT. 

'  On  th«  eonieoritioH  of  MagiKilia  reioe- 
aery  u  CbarleatoQ,  WiUiam  OiliQure  fiimiufi. 
%t^  vnd  a  poem    with  the   obove   title. 


wbtrii  being  tiow  published  in  Tcry  band- 
Bome  pamphlet  atyle.  he  hu  kittdly  sent  to 
our  addreM.  The  poem  truces  tlte  progreaa 
of  sepalcbml  rites  fnim  early  timea  and 
throagh  vnrioas  nations,  down  to  onr  own; 
and  In  the  notes  upon  it,  tlio  autlinr  bat 
lirouglil  to  bear  a  great  deal  of  It'amlnif  by 
way ufiltuAtradoD.  Webod  not  cnoreived, 
with  all  our  high  appreeiatiofl  of  Mr.  8imnu^ 
that  his  resnarcb  eaiended  ■»  fnr,  otui  that 
he  could,  Willi  aomuchfoctliiy,  adopt  and  ap- 
ply in  their  own  longuei,  tbc  wiodota  nf 
Greeks,  Lalina.  and  Hebrt-ws.  TheoftnoUa 
must  bar?  hig)i  interest  with  tlie  curioaa  in 
antiquarian  oiauers.  and  there  is  oo  subject 
which  admits  of  more  interoating  speonlation 
and  comment  than  llir  Bnrial  of  tM  D&xdt 
such  ns  ii  has  been  practised  in  die  diiTerent 
periiMisaf  histary.  We  wonld  be  pLeued 
to  sealyxe  Mr.  Shnms'  poem  and  make 
scnrwextracu  for  tbe  reader,  bjt  space  wiQ 
DOtadmiL  It  taaproducti<Hi  of  merit,  tbouffb 
not  c<|ual  as  a  whole  to  other  tneinca!  efloru 
of  tbo  oathor.  Mr.  Simina  writes  good 
Knglish,  never  snrrificea  sense  to  KHind,  hu 
some  aiTectatiansi  a  cultivated  ima^natioa, 
and  a  fund  of  practical  sense.  If  nut  bom  a 
poet,  be  bos  sQccecded  in  raakinf  himself  a 
pretty  fair  uric,  Horace  to  the  contrary  not- 
witlintandin^.  His  sonnets  are  the  best  of 
his  efforts  io  that  line.  In  prase  ticUoo,  ho>w- 
evcr,  bo  is  at  home,  and  by  far  in  oilvonce  of 
any  Southern  author:  witness  Uny  Rivera, 
Molichompo,  or  more  lately,  that  Rso  pro- 
duction,  the  Lily  and  the  Tulrm.  Tbe  in- 
dustry of  Mr.  tiimms  amaxeaua. 

We  give  a  abort  extrart  from  the  i>oem, 
observing  tbai  tho  lost  lioe  sounds  but  flady, 
mntl  man  tlie  excelleiico  of  tbe  whole  p«ra- 
Ip-nph-  Brsidtn,  n  it  not  oo  e<]nivoei]  com* 
plinicm  to  say  ui'  Mr.  Calhoun,  be  died  "  iaU 
for  his  own  e'^T— *•«>  'a,  he  ahauld  have 
died  sooner  t 

"Thara  real  the  Piiakmrys  Qida4aM,  Rul- 

tadgo* — 
Yoe  celuna  hoaon  Marloa— aid  the  spire, 
Wblta  •bsAAd,  'nouth  tbe  sun  >ii«i  {lim*  )lk« 

Uur  clly  rearH  !■  sadness,  but  in  prldo. 
To  one  wi>(i,baiiliu^  lo  bis  faar»c-»,  •liDd 
Late  for  A«s  ^tor r,  ftir  or  pKmr«  tew  foaa — 
Tkt  »on4r«m»  ouw und slotMSiiai, o*r  f  nUi^  " 

13-^ivitiiiita  or  a  carx  oe^hx. 

We  have  a  peutphlet.by  A.  K.  Olmneil, 
A.  M-i  illustrated  by  on  cograTti^,  sbowiu 


KDITOKLU.  AK2>  UTSAAftT  DEPARTMKNT. 


tVie  extrnorfllnnry  ▼nriftly  of  wliiriwinds  oc- 
CBsiatied  by  thr  bomine  of  a  coiie-limke  ia 
Dortb  Alnbuui.  Tli«  flaiue»  ami  smuko  a»- 
Mpd  ifWr  ■  mMl  ainipiUr  manniir,  ttad  giTP 
rut  to  ioroo  onrioai  inTSHtigBtinni.  wbicb 
we  hftTC  oot  ipacA  to  follow  wiib^thc  iofte- 
aioai  author.  We  extract  a  dcscripLiaa  of 
ihe  cftD«-brako : 

"Tbe  cane,  at  is  woJI  known,  belong  to 
the  unlcr  of  Grs»>c«  (Granimeu-.  (nmily 
ArenB4»H?.)  It  spowa  to  a  liei{^it  of  tJiirty- 
fire  or  forty  foot,  ollliough  but  an  inch  or  two 
in  diomrlcr  flt  haac,  atul  has  n  round,  tiol- 
low  flttrm,  with  knota  cvtiry  twrelvr  or  four- 
teen inrhi^s.  At  the  top  laara  is  a  h«ad  of 
folia^,  braah-Uke  ia  appeanmce,  uiaJe  ap 
of  \aan  linear  Icbvci.  The  ctnes  Are  in«l 
witli  on  the  banks  of  alt  the  rivers  ia  ibc 
Mtremo  Souiliem  and  South-wcitera  Ststcs, 
paniimloxl)'  in  iLc  Suit^a  of  Alabama.  Mis- 
aiHippi,  LciuiKifinii,  and  Ti»xna.  The  ra- 
piility  of  tlicjr  jjTowili  la  wondnrfnl,  It  is 
reported  that  young  plants  sometimes  in- 
cirise  ten  Encb«a  in  length  io  a  einsle  night, 
and  a  large  tract  of  land  tn  n  favorthli*  Ailua- 
lion  will  be«ttDP  covered  with  full  grown 
canei  in  an  incredibly  short  period.  They 
form  denie  thiokcis,  the  sieios  oftnn  lUiid* 
Ids  but  an  inrh  or  two  apnrt,  nll^ough  n4iD2 
thmyfivB  or  forty  rfet.  Tln-v  tlius  consU- 
tute  a  barrier  impcoetrablc  oy  ntan  and 
Urgf!  animala,  and  ean^cqupiitly  bef^ntni?  a 
rolBge  for  all  kitida  of  sintOl  suUnals, 
Throapfa  the  thickets  there  are  ocea«ana3 
puasffe*  6d«  to  fitrsamli'u  or  some  varla- 
lion  of  &oil.  Tticro  ire  oci'-aMUQal  tarffe  trees 
hpre  and  ihcrc  in  a  cane-hrake,  which  proba- 
bly started  bffor**  ijie  cane  rovercd  the  land  ; 
but  almost  all  ulher  vect'tntioa  is  excludprl. 
la  clearing  euch  land  only  o  few  simple  tools 
ara  oinptojrcd — as  a  rniTicnlrr'it  adec,  nr  an 
axe,  or  a  ncsvykindof  hoc,  called  a  "  canc- 
hne," — and  a  sinclc  blow  is  suffia-iont  tn  di- 
vide the  italk.  Tne  laborer  grasps  the  case 
with  one  haod.  and,  as  be  cnu  u,  throws  il 
behind  him  and  posers  on.  In  this  way,  an 
■err  of  land  is  soon  rWareJ.  To  prepare  it 
for  the  plongh  it  li  odI;  ucceasary  to  fire  the 
cane;  ai  the  Ttuts  arr,  for  the  tnoRt  part. 
Dear  the  surface,  they  are  roiibumed  st  the 
same  time,  and  thp  land  i*  then  rendy  for  im- 
medisie  tillage.  I-'ram  tht  case  with  whtdi 
it  it  rleared,  and  from  ibc  fertility  of  ibe 
soil,  (which  tnsy  be  autunttety  detemiiDed 
by  the  site  of  the  canes.)  rane-land  ii  pre- 
ferred above  all  olhcfB  lo  the  region. 

"Ttie  canes  lie  for  m  ntonth  or  six  weeks 
10  dry,  wtd  tbeu  are  nthered  into  hcsi'S 
■ad  set  on  fire  in  iwveral  places  at  oni.-e.  As 
siion  IS  tbe  buruitis  bcmns.  the  air  thni  is 
cunfincd  in  thrt  iKtllow  jointed  stalks,  ami 
alio  the  watery  ropor,  expand  atid  huTS!  Oic 
CSDCS  atonder  witli  a  Iwud  report.  These 
esploRoiu  o(M:urrine  from  a  vast  nomber  of 
canes  U  the  ■ame  tune,  produces  condnaod 
roar  like  the  diichnrgo  of  masVetiy  from  aol 
•■•e  Knnj,  while  tho  Quae*  roll  oa  wiib  | 


8T«ai  rapidity.  No  other  soond  »»»,« 
this  ronlinucd  narine  is  heard  in  the  pro 
LTeseoFihcfire.  Tins  scene,  thrrefofe.  dif 
lers  widely  from  firrs  of  bnish  ood  citvberi 
surh  as  those  described  in  the  thtrty-tttlh 
volame  of  the  Journal  of  Sciences,  which 
produced  whtrlwiods  accompimied  by  ihaa- 
der." 


13.— LlTTtaj  TROU  THREB  CORTinVn 
Lettsrtfrvm  Three  Ctrnttnentt.  By  M^  tbe 

ArkanMsCorrNpimdmitof  the  Louisrills 

JottmaL    New- York :  Appleton  &  Co. 

The  anthur  of  this  moit  catertaininf  Look 
is  Matthew  F,  Wnrd.  Efi4.,soa  of  oar  ai- 
coltent  fellow.dIileI^  Robert  J.  Word.  It 
eoDiiats  of  a  scries  of  letters,  written  ii  • 
frvo  and  fcliciioas,  but  oftca  corelcM  vdi. 
from  Luadou,  Paris,  Berlin,  the  Xtaaabe, 
Constanlinoplc,  Csiro,  Alrxondriii,  Thebes^ 
etc.;  nnd  discuscing  raanspn,  liabits,  iasti- 
cutiiHiB,  incidents  uf  travel,  etc  Thote  fraoi 
Constautiaojile  and  Egypt  have  a  higher  ud 
special  jctorrst  Tbe  author  eanied  witti 
him  some  of  the  nroitgcM  prejudicea  of  a 
republican,  and  was  lik«Iy  to  be  led  tuo 
error  by  them  in  jud^ng  of  forei^erf,  sa 
they  are  in  jttdging  of  oa  ia  their  hurricj 
totira  and  iketeb  hooks.  Tho  tmtli  is,  no 
pcoplo  have  a  monopoly  of  the  goftd  thlnp 
of  life,  and  the  excesses  of  populsr  goveim- 
Eacnts  ore  u  dlsgustiiig  and  as  iavetersu  U 
thoac  of  mere  anHocmcics.  Mr.  Ward  bM 
been  a  close  obserrer,  and,  for  one  su  yeao^ 
surprises  ua  by  Us  geaeral  correctuesst  %aA% 
wherever  the  aahjeot  rcqaired  it,  active  re- 
seeich.  He  scetns  to  bave  poaaeased  Ae 
tree  spirit  which  should  preaide  orer  travaL 
lie  is  not  of  those  who  have  eyes,  hot  ss* 
noL  Tbcte  is  no  better  school  than  travel, 
when  the  roond  of  college  iiiidtcs  U  om^ 
pleted,  and  the  man  is  preparinfrltimMlf  Ibr 
tbo  duties  ol  society.  It  librnlJavs  hia— 
enlarges  his  views,  makes  liim  sn  fait,  aad 
gives  him  an  interest  in  the  sfTsira  of  I 
great  world.  VTv  ore  aure,  frvm  Ida  laK 
letters,  ibst  Mr.  Ward  rrtrima  botstf  iha 
and  so  niuatitbe  with  every  JDdtciD«a,i 
infonaed  tnind. 

We  had  marked  seven]  puagM  Ibr  I 
tract,  bat  in  «  work  like  our*  tl  is  inqi— sfolt 
to  be  as  eloborue  apon  Utervy  (Mttrra  M 
we  could  wish.  Tbe  flearjiptkui  of  the  Ba- 
loan  of    ConAtsotiaople,    it  would  fa*** 
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pleued  at  ptrticolsrly  to  copy,  u  a  nttttar 
lotAruUQg  Lo  our  trailen>. 

14.— JIAJtaATTAHBE  Ul  flIW-UItLKAjn. 
T%e  ManhaUaner  i«  Nne-OHmtu.    By 
A.    Oak€f   UaU.      NetcOrteinu .•    J.    C. 

Margin.  Thii  work  embmrea  a  tenet  of 
■katebe*.  CdDtribalnl  hy  Mr.  Hull,  who  wm 
A  few  yttn  ago  roanected  wiih  Oie  New- 
CMmu  bar,  to  tbc  Literai7  World,  New- 
York-  Mr.  Hall  u  a  facetious  and  tpiriUKl 
vrriter,  witb  n  npico  ot  liulaor,  bat  ol^ea 
foil*  bjr  over-colario^  his  pictures,  or  tm- 
pHBiof  on  the  boand*  af  ttumn.  Ho  u 
find  of  tgualikt  caiic«itB  and  nnacciiitamcd 
pbnu«ft  Il'ut  pidurea  arr,  howerer,  tror 
ID  the  nuia.  and  quits  atinctive.  Ever; 
one  familiAr  wriih  New-OrLcana,  or  whu 
would  ha.  abould  i;oL  ibr  Imuk,  wliieli  will 
repay  pentatl.  Tbc  rabjcru  include  quite 
•  wide  raikit«,  and  are  handled  whh  much 
frvedom.  The  ocntuni  of  ibc  Sherc  Iron 
Baad  it  graphic — that  of  the  St.  Cbarlet 
Hotel  hu  a  monmral  ioMrett  now.  Aa  one 
of  the  auihor'a  beit  tbioga,  we  extraet  riom 
hU  rmmrka  oo  tba  death  of  SinoiuiT  S. 

Pnunriss: 

"Hb  Tvrtatniiy  of  elonnenco  and  pro- 
faa«aea  of  wit  were  wonderfal.  Tu  have 
Uatcned  lo  hita.  it  tomethioir  to  mnomber 
■ad  talk  of.  as  on  event.  The  writer  h» 
beanl  Mr.  Prentint  at  patitica)  j^ilioriiigs  in 
the  meodoWi  uf  the  eoawty.  vrltea  every 
oaeaawl,  thr  i^l^irinm  auaaet'«kic«  and  the 
tublime  :-  >»ariQg   lowardt  them, 

tlwpir^'- '  '-oaJdelkioaibreeic*, 

bav*  till)        '  ,  ixithe  hoi  hoard  him 

in  ibe  cmvnicii,  vdptiriiil)  hall,  aurrouiu'ed 
with  ibe  miaama  an<l  gni  of  rity-Urv,  and  Ilia 
ftvabocu  of  thuuj^  ^raiMi  otdi«cinii,  an<1 
npUby  of  eoqilmadaw,  havo  been  eunnUy 
mppy  %aA  aarwiiahiag.  Ba  haa  heAnl  him 
la  ft  EoanmniD  almott  doaer%ed,  when  be 
anespertedly  roae  to  apeak,  alUiongb  the 
occmaloo  wo*  trirUI,  and  the  qQcatioa  of 
■U^t  Rinroent  t  the  room  woa  Hllisl,  aa  if  by 
niacic,  of  the  oouhd  of  Uia  vtmir,  and  Oie 
ant^r*^!.  whlrh  in  cooler  ronteniplalion  bod 
aeemed  (luU  aad  vapid,  baft  (luiimed  a  dra- 
matic iiilereaL  Be  hsa  liearil  biai  when 
"bilDUn  life  waa  in  debain,"  aiid  proaocn* 
tln^  ofHr^riicUiapd  t^eir  h.Mtka,  judgei  forgfot 
ibetr  BOtyri,  wilii«»ie«  were  audaenly  on- 
dowod  with  patieoof,  tbo  dnllett  jnrymui 
btindtennJ  with  abKirliing  attentuin,  the 
priooner  ammMl  to  fi>r[fct  ibn  rriais  of  hit 
poailion— all  aprU'lKMind  by  the  ihnllittf 
wnrda  of  the  ur«ior  lawjrer.  He  baa  beard 
hia  winning  potboa  and  ailver  tone*  bidding 
t  welcoma-boiiie  m  retomed  beraea  from 
the  bloody  grMnd  of  Bnena  Vuci,  when 


ibe  wounded  aoeined  to  forget  their  paina. 
the  sick  their  di(ln>aae«,  and  ibe  aound  in 
linib  (he  perila  of  the  pnat  lie  baa  heard 
bim,  in  the  call  of  nhomy,  relax  th«  tighten' 
ed  pui*e  airio^a  of  the  luOAt  iiiiKrly.  Ho 
haa  met  him  at  public  dinncra,  when  ho 
bore  awny  from  the  booored  eu«at  the  Uti- 
rcta  prepared  for  bii  tcmplea. ' 


IS,— HAMKaND'a  OKATIOH  OH  CALHODIT. 

Like  everything  from  tbe  pen  of  this  tmly 
leamod  man  nod  practical  cuizeo,  tlie  orn 
ttoQ  on  Calhotin  it  a  6nttlied  production.  In- 
deed, we  mi^it  apeak  of  it  aa  a  muter-piece, 
atirj  worthy  of  the  fame  of  the  i^eal  Caro- 
liniaa,  tf  any  effort  of  the  kind  rould  be.  It 
Waa  not  a  small  part  of  the  funuiic  uf  Achillea 
lo  tind  a  Homer.  Mr  Hammond,  more  thoa 
any  moo  in  Carolinii,  in  point  of  ability,  dfr- 
aerved  the  place  vacated  by  Mr.  Calhona. 
ooit  would,  poriiapa.  have  bad  it,  but  for  Mr. 
fUy. 

Hr.  Calhoun  ttonda  a  Colosaut  in  Ameri- 
can hiatory.  The  abafla  of  envy  aofl  uinlice 
conid  DOC  harm  him  when  alive  ;  hta  memory, 
when  dead,  detiet  litem.     Be  standa 

Aaaoata  tall  clilT.  thai  httt  u*  nnrul  (nna. 
Smellt  from  tlta   vole  anil  miditay  Inaraa  iln 

•lorn  ; 
Tboaitb  rcHindUa  braoAtke  rolbaccloudi  an 

(prfod. 
Eternal  «uR»faiue  vattles  on  tta  faeail. 

We  bavc  apnre  only  for  a  abort  estrad 
from  the  oration  now. 

"  The  gentua  of  Mr.  CaJhnun  wna  eMon- 
Hally  active,  and  avar  Inokirte  forward  lo  the 
improvenent  of  tnankiml.  He  aou^hl,  t)ier«- 
fcirr,  e»rn*'-iitJy  (odiiKrorrr  the  prinniplco  and 
theory  of  mrivrmcnt  that  ml;;ht  bo  onward 
nod  unfitting,  yrt  regular  ami  Mfr.  In  ac- 
L-omptithine  ilkit  uak,  he  aoumtt-d  anew  the 
depiQj  of  nvmao  namre ;  he  revirwed  tha 
whole  acienre  of  potilict;  he  analysed  Ihe 
Cui^atitutinn  word  Uy  word,  iti  letter  and  ka 
spirit ;  and  he  studied  tbnruughly  the  work- 
iiir<  of  our  govemmcDt.  The  reaolt  wna, 
that  he  lifted  himt«slf  above  all  purtiet,  and 
became  a  philoaopbical  tutcaojan— ihc  oidy 
tma  and  rc^  ttaicAotan.  And  it  waa  in 
the  wide  and  cihausilesa  ftrlil  now  opened 
to  him,  that  be  gathered  thoie  immortal  laa- 
lela  vrliose  verdare  shall  delight,  wlniae  bitw- 
aoma  thai)  refreabt  whnae  fruit  aball  be  iIm 
(bod  of  tbe  lateat  poitcrity." 


18. — SAiTKn  ann  atAvi. 
Dr.    Thomwell't    sermoo,    dclireretl    ta 
Charleston,  on  dedicotinga  rhur<-h  for  the 
eolored  popalaticm,  ia  a  prodact^,  ncli  M 


i 


auffht  bsvn  benn  expected  from  10  able  a 
divine.  A  more  puwevfiil  logician  nnd 
writer  caa  Dowhoro  in  the  country  W  fniiiul 
dlBii  tfaia  gvcUetnaii,  and  h«  bu  io  pnlpit 
oratory  few  tuporiort.  We  agree  with  the 
duarurljr  in  objecting  Go  the  Hd<lr«M,  tlitt 
the  auUior  LlIib«raLly  accote*  thoM  who 
doubt  the  unit;  of  the  haniau  family  uf  in.fi- 
delity.    Thi«  U  tn  wont  ChriBtian  charity. 

W«  had  niarlt^d  same  cxlrafta  from  tho 

Wnnon,  ihuwinR  the  duties  of  mait«*r<  to- 

'  ^wds  their  slnvos,   and  vrould  have  been 

glad  (a  copy  them  here.    We  wilt  ^vc  one 

of  them:— 

"We  woahl  say.  then,  to  yoo  ond  to  all 
our  brcthrrn  of  the  ^uth,  go  on  in  yoor  pr<«- 
Aetit  unilertulcing;  au>i  ihou||:h  oqt  comiuuit 
•oeniiea  may  cotuiauc  lo  revile,  ycu  will  be 
.  nooKilidaiiOK  the  eleiuBnis  of  yuiir  •D<;ial  fa- 
bric, to  fimiiy  and  companlv.  that  it  aball 
defy  the  •tonn*  of  fanuirimn,  while  tlir 
apeetnrlL' yoa  will  exhibit  of  union,  sytnpa- 
llty  And  cotJidonce,  among  Uie  diBereator- 
dora  of  tliu  cntninDTiity,  will  b«  a  standing 
rcfuiatiiKi  of  bU  lht.-ir  arcuialiotta  a^iBAl  ui. 
C]o  on  io  thU  Doblc  enterprise,  orti\  e»ery 
alave  ia  our  bordera  iLail  knovr  of  Jesus 
and  the  resiirrertiun ;  and  the  blcssiti^  of  God 
will  attend  you — and  torn  back  Uio  tide  of 
imli^iintifin  which  tha  palilie  opinion  of  the 
worrd  is  rtulrnvoriiiK  lo  rull  upon  yoo.  Go 
on  in  thifi  rnrt-er,  aoj  nlTord  anotlin  lilnslni- 
tinii  n{  vkhol  all  espfrirncfl  haa  ilrTnofisimt- 
eil,  that  Cbristionily  i«  ihe  cheop  defenre  of 
every  initimtion  which  contnbutes  to  the 
pro({rca«  of  mati." 


17.— POBKS. 

TMt  Fa<ttd  I'Hotrer,  aitdoVter  Poem,.— 
By  Robert  JoMolyn.  I(<S1.  The  author  of 
this  beautiful  litUe  volume  ia  a  eitlxen  of 
MiMUaippi, wliusB  poraonal  aojuaintancewe 
bave  hod  llio  pleasure  of  foniiiDij.  Tho 
poaina  art-  <?hiet)y  of  an  amatnry  cbarai:ter, 
erineing  a  ffreat  di-id  of  grnuine  ■entimeoi, 
and  moch  of  tliat  uiiiverwilttj  of  ardor,  which 
almfMt  wrtainly  perpetuate*  bnrhdiwlom. 
Your  man  of  cotutanry,  and  ihwefore  cold- 
HQM,  plut-ks  the  first  Hower  that  cornea  lu 
bia  way,  and  v»rar«  it.  Ue  ia  a  Ume  rooHhl 
who  wiMild  tfof  nway  at  one  rend  the  vision* 
•f  the  ilUai,  and  aettJe  down  stance  lulo  the 
fMt  Behold  hini  at  St*  nnd  twen^  with 
half  a  doten  •'  reiponiiWlltiea"  dinging  Uj 
bia  knool  JneO'iHttnty  ia  a  •'eryjewcll 
Only  yuitrwaiui.  Jeep,  suuJ-atirriii^  and  an- 
'  .Crlfiab  paaaiuiu,  ate   llccuog.      Whacv  all 


flower*  are  beantiftil,  asd  abed  ■  «Ud«niMl 
of  sweets  upon  the  heart,  it  aeema  a  crinwi 
a  aacrilege,  lo  cboa««  betwom  tbem,  and  id 
elevatcr  onu  abore  all  tbe  reit,  ai  leatt  Itmftr 
than  it  i«  bloomins:  before  oa.  If  tbia  ia  Joa- 
aelyu'aexperiitnce,  friend  Juearlyn,itiana». 
Ws  c|iuita  a  poem  from  tbe  coUectioa, 
which  ia  of  tbe  "  coMunt"  kind,  htii  tbea 
every  page  haaanewuune— anwCaDflea/l^ 

I  Aji  TniMtino  or  tmbb. 

I  an  thinkini  of  thue— I  nm  Ihinklnf  of  tkm^,^ 
WhercTM- 1  woniiKr,  by  land  or  by  aea, 
AtboaiB  in  my  •(uJjr,  nbraad  on  lh<>  •»»f, 
Ttiiaa  inage  i*  with  nw  by  niichimjitl  bjr  day; 
It  rkonrs  mo  In  tomiw,  itiatalns  i»«  iu  ptia— 
Pur  1  TmI  1  muit  lira  till  I  iuR«t  ihco  af  aia. 

I  am  Ihitikiar  of  thee— I  an  tkiuktug  i4  tkM, 
Tboiifh  circled  by  boMuty  anil  fashion  1  b>-. 
Bui  jewels  may  *parUe.  and  br>«fat  eyas  i 

shine— 
Tlvjy  eanaoi  eclipse  the  mild  tsslre  nf  Ihins  » 
There  Is  oothlaf  I  bsar,  ihar*  ta  aoitiiiw  I  se^ 
So  lovelj  and  dear  as  the  aMUoiy  of  lh*«. 

(  an  ihiaklBfT  of  thca— I  am  ihlnkisr  '<t  the*. 
And    hope   sweetly  frbiipen  thoa  iblakMt  af 

As  peoaiva  I  ^asa  en  the  star  of  the  we<t, 
Wliiuh,  pure  as  thy  aplrit,  seens  iratebiaf  Iti 

rest, 
I  fancy  in  dreami  thy  y*>in|r  h«>««ai  nay  j . 
Kor  tho  houi  and  joy  o(  the  arandarar'a  raia 


ts.— TBI  aotrTRinii  An  wkstkrh  ccr 

Our  ueighbor,  J.  C.  Morgnn,  kif*dly  I 
SB  a  ooat  little  voltLme,  with  thii  capdd^ 
UtoatTatH  with  sevoml  baudyotne  nape  aed 
etit^vings.  and  conuining  «  raat  i^uaBtily 
nf  information  upon  every  tmtier  tatceeal- 
Ing  10  aoQlhera  atwj  western  tra*elera,  i» 
tlie  way  of  mutcB,  acetiery,  ilistafie«*,  i 
etc  It  is  done  in  elegant  iUyU%  and  m 
of  the  mOiSl  valuable  pocket  rnlnniea 
roald  bave  in  this  traveling  age.  It  ia  ' 
lisbcd  by  ifac  Applaton^  and  ia  the 
work  of  the  kiiid  extant 

Having  noticed   Morgan,  we  tahe  llie  t 
portumty    of  •aying   to   MniB^ra    viaitia 
New- Orleana,  they  will  timl  bis  i 
of  atationery.   plain    and   fancy ;    enn 
light  Uleralure,  magaEitiaa,  uaA   s*e« 
moat   sobautuial    auihora,  v«fy 
and  deoerffinf  nf  paimnage. 

19.— RRLlOIOt'S  CULTL'RB  oy  tLaVI 

Here  is  a  wide  field  of  doiy,  whicb  0 

opoii  tnasiem  throngboui  the  ?ouili.  if  thcf  ' 

cosld  be  kft  ia  qiiietiMle  by  nonbcrseaal  i 


ukI  hypocrisy.  Dr  Wbiuford  Smitb.  oo« 
of  the  most  etninent  and  cIoqa«at  diviixie  af 
tlie  SiMitiU,  Bmid,  m  hU  Uu-  senuon  before  lite 
legi4Uluro  of  Soutb  CvoiioM  : 

Then  U  a  UBgalAr  &et,  eemieeteil  whb 
tbc  histon  oT  uarcry  «BKmg  at,  which 
Mcuu  ta  bave  e«c«pea  public  notip«,  nnd 

which  canToyi  «  most  important  moral  Ica- 
Mo.  In  the  emrly  periodi  of  <iUr  hincnry, 
tbia  inMiiutioii  was  viewed  at  Uio  Booth 
with  an  evil  ryo.  It  was  cottunfraly  r«(nrd- 
ed  u  a  hin>lranc«  m  Uie  pmtperiiy  of  tDO«e 
•late*  in  which  it  oxiilr-).  &i  cominon  wat 
this  fMling  at  thtf  Bntiih,  that  many  of  our 
yeatb  wcr«  teat  Tot  their  cducaiioo  into  tb« 
irM  liatea.  Tlicmtaoda,  who  were  bom 
lod  reared  amnnc  ut,  looked  forward  with 
hope  In  the  day  wtieo  w«  ahould  be  able  lo 
rill  onriiolrrfl  of  a  alavfl  popnlatitni,  aa'i 
when  oor  territory  abould  bec»mtt  thoaKode 
only  of  the  free.  At  Uiia  time  there  vx^tated 
■xnooz  this  great  body  of  peoplo  no  Chri» 
^■n  Hiwiona.  They  lired  ud  died  In  a« 
utter  licatlientam  aa  did  llieir  Pagan  pro- 
fpattora.  No  man  cared  for  their  lonU. 
To  *peak,  therpfore,  of  their  rtnanrtpauon, 
was  to  addreas  the  p1iilnathru|ty  and  Chria- 
dtn  feeling  of  tli>*  homnn  hrart. 

A  little  itwre  tliaji  twenty  veata  tgo,  u- 
tentioa  waa  liril  tunivd  tu  ilwix  reut^oa* 
eulture.  It  waa  remembered  that  they  wore 
faamau  bclaffi — that  though  they  wore  our 
piapcm,  they  were  alao  our  fel)ow-cre«- 
toraa.  it  waa  diacorered  that  their  oral  m- 
slmelkin  in  the  eleineotarv  principle!  of 
practical  and  expertmentaJ  religion,  was 
•MMparible  with  tlie  puhlii-  anlety.  and  even 
tribntary'to  the  inasier'a  tnterPit  To  our 
own  state  belong  x\u>  honor  of  bavtsg  ori- 
pnaled  tbia  eoierpriite,  and  ii  atanda  aaaocU- 
ted  with  a  naiae,  uf  wbifh  Soutb  CaroUna 
haa  alwaya  been  proud.  Since  tliat  time,  in 
iMDy  of  the  alavehokling  Ataie*  l)ie  (lifTer- 
em  churcbea  bare  enKapie^l  tu  llw  vmrk  of 
iea>^hing  them  their  moral  reapoaaibility, 
their  duly  to  God.  ami  tu  their  Gaaatera- 

Bm  the  public  imod  haa  uow  received 
■aother  directum.  Miaaionary  eSbru.  Tor 
Ihe  aalvatian  nf  the  ne^o  racci,have  tam- 
ed the  aUeDti6a  of  Chnatiana  to  the  more 
catm  and  correct  appreciation  of  ahiTery. 
They  (band  the  anthority  for  ita  exiatenee  m 
Iho  IJibJe— tbey  ditcovered  iia  obli^tiona 
and  duties  fanrtioncd  by  Utvine  Rfsvulati^m. 
The  more  tia  disrunifurts  and  inrnnveniem-i^ 
were  modiBed  an<l  alleviated,  the  firmer 
kokl  did  it  uke  apoa  evsry  Christian  heart. 
Awl  wbcu  the  bnttlc-t-ry  of  fonaiicism  wu 
raised  in  its  tint  lerioua  attack  upon  tlie 
ahve  hutitoiion.  its  Hrst  bold  repulvc  waa 
fran  the  Chriatiss  Church,  wIkmo  adanuu- 
tia«  fimlficatioD  was  the  Word  of  God  I 


^^B  By  the  time  this  can  appear,  three  wnrks 
^^HjlpHl  baw  beeo  baued  from  the  preaa  from 
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New-Orleans  anihnn,  which,  «a  mob  ■«  re- 
ceived, we  iball  el^oralely  notice. 

1.  KctulaJts  rUuMratiotu  oftiw  jlfeakaw 
War.  We  have  aeco  one  copy  of  llib 
tnagoilicent  work*  wlutih  coruiau  of  19 
large  illaatntiona,  colored,  and  perfect]/ 
trtie  to  life,  of  the  diSisreat  battles,  etc.,  Ctuib 
the  ak-ge  of  Vera  Cruz  to  the  taking;  nf  the 
capital.  Tliey  will  make  a  aplendid  gallery 
when  framed.  The  Ictter-prcaa  ia  beeo- 
tifoL 

3.  Ga^turt'i  Mittcry  of  Louisiana. 
This  ta  to  he  pobliahcd  in  ihc  Knghsh  lan- 
guage, by  Harper  Jc  Brothers,  io  odq  Ufge 
Tolume. 

3,  Tha  IjiKi  of  Mtiico.  etc.  By  Oua- 
tmrus  Bclunidl,  Gaq.  This  will  he  very 
oseful  fee  our  lawyers;,  and  to  those  of  Tmm 
and  California. 

ntanckard  &  Lea, of  Philadelphia,  iufora 
tis  uf  having  forwarded  llm  foUowicg  works, 
which  will  be  aodced  in  oar  next: 

Knox's  Eacss  of  Mea. 

Pbyakral  Qeognphy. 

KeiiDeiiy'a  Life  of  Wirt. 

Lewis's  Sportsman. 

SI CLASSICAL    TOBTJCiTtONB— BAItrtB^ 

a>TR0N'8  SIfUU. 
1.  Anne  C/iusioo/DiWionoryof  Qreekand 
Boman  Biography,  Mythology  and  Geogra- 
phy, partly  baaed  upon  the  Dieiionary  of 
(Jieek  and  Honau  Bio^apby  and  Uytho- 
lo^.     By  Wm.  Smith,  LL-D-Editorof 
|Ik>  Dirtiotiarifls  of  Greek  and  KomAti  anti- 
quities, and  of  Greek  and  Rotnan  Biogra- 
phy and  UyttKiIogy.    Reviaed.  wOh  naine- 
roas     corrections     and     additioni.       By 
CHARLEa  AlfTHOlT,  LL.  D,  ProfesKtr  of 
Greek  and  Latin  language!  in  Columtaa 
College.  New-York:  Harper  A  Brothers, 
Publielwrs,  ea  Cliffrt.     1851. 
Tliis  vultiine  is  one  irf"  a  series  of  f  laMiical 
worka,   which   Dr.    Anthom    boa   prepared 
with  bis  usual  caie  and  accaracy,  for  the 
benefit  of  ottr  yovog  couatrynten  wlw  an 
engagBd  in  coltagts  sad  seminsric*.  in  the 
uscfal    aod    pleashig  task  of  Moring  their 
utiuds  with  olssaica)  learning.    The  maia 
object  of  tliis  publicatiim  ia  to  facilttain  the 
progreaa  of  llie  atodeot  in  ofijuiring  a  cor- 
rect  knowledge  of  the  biography,  mylho 
VOL.  II. 
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wm  BaHk  ■  m-Ij  «/  lllii  de- 

m^BOfaM  ^  tkem  uv  full 

WAbb  bM  ibovni  by  ■ 

>  •«i(x>3  iiaftrtfil  kaa  W  rcviic  Dr. 
bihb  vtlitioo.    To 
-«M  ^'  taiifn^*  own  'worda: — "Tbt*  pre- 
MM  «wr«  (•  thn  Tmrutti  nSticm  of  the  Eng- 
■«  «ai  wtfl  b«  fenad.  tbe  ediurr  be- 
yni^|i  BOfcovftd,  M  wcH  w  mvcli 
MMptelb    Xtii  Bol(  bowvmr,  desired 
l^i^m  <fc»eiWtnr'«  apinioo  wi]|  noi,  ra- 
in* 9^m  "CUitictl    DlcuoBvi;," 
P«felMMA  ia  IMl.  ^M  the  oticles  ore  pur- 
VflH^  hriaC   tad    raralti   oolj  «ra  Btated 
«Mmm  tte  MImm  of  detail  whirh  is  drti- 
mIiU  «»  dl»  naM  sclTiDccd  acholar  tnd  tUc 
-*-itm-'  Buui  of  kuore ;  bul  it  u  intcaded 
tetba  nau  of  Unwe  wboM  tneona  will  oot 
r  «  man  expnRiTe,  or  their  tcvilj  time 
iiM  of  a  more  oopioai  work ;  in  odier 
•ucNie.  it  U  meuK  in  lake  the  plnoc,  by  rca- 
am  i:^  ii>  cuavcinciit  lUo  nul  luw  price,  of 
ttaB|iner«'a  old  Dicljoiuir^,  which,  with  all 
xt>  ni^rtpl  crrun  mnd  dAfects,  Kill  hu  »  lin- 
ucr-  in  certain  paru  of  oar  coan- 
lat  of  iu  chcapQCM.    On  this 
I  WmI,  Luu  KugUah  editor  -epeukfl  Btnm^ly< 
I  ptjmt  of  Ulcru-jt  dt  Mcientific  ralue,  J^em- 
fCttn'*^  DicfiotMrj-  is  dead—"  rtqHttictU  in 
t  p*t*" — A'id  U>  put  il  into  ■  hoy'B  hai>dji  now 
f««  «  (uule    io  elouicol    maltent,  would  be 
I  viafl   «ud  ka  oaefol  w  giving  him  sosie 
I«U»1K<  tre«ti«e  of  the  middle  igvs  na  AU 
«lKltty«  **  •  text-book  in  chrtniuiy.     TliC 
■L  wiHk  crtnlitlni  all  the  naotet  of  anv 
w   4  t«hoo|  boy  oceurring   in  Letn- 
'  •  ^tctA  Dtuiy  but  iu  that  work, 
•ivicioatiiai    ia  derircd  from  the 
»»ii  >««J,  atul  Bot    from   Uie  dilgtcd 
W  ^  K^tttfh  Kiioyrlopeidiaa." 

t  <y  lAe  Ormk  Len^wtgt,  prin- 
«l(^^Vil»«k«  Geraoan  nf  Ktitioer,  wiib 
4«hMMB  <Miii  UaulilH*,  ButtniBii,  Tlit- 
^mk  mt  IfrW'  for  the  Qie  of  Brboob 
V^  ,-i,T»..,*  ft;  ChaELKS  ASTIIOH, 
N  -ii  !  Ittrper  A  Bruthera* 

%•««.«»  aiwiwiwrl  Uiit  Dr.  Antboa 
Wtt&0H.  ■iint  }«ftn  n^,  «  granutiar  of 


tbe  Qreek  laaguf^  vticft  was  vrr^  faror 
wiAj  received.  TIk  nfcjact  of  ibe  prcicnl 
work,  ifl  to  aapplf  ^^  deficiraciai  of  the 
previous  ooCf  by  prttmniaaf  tUa  to  a  more 
enlarged  and  cooipUae  fana.  In  order  to 
cfTeot  ibis  mmv  tbowaghly,  he  baa  bad  i«- 
courw  to  tlie  GermsB  yanunanana,  etpeci* 
ally  to  Kuhoer.  wbo  ia  ■»•  «f  lb»  man  talt- 
neut  icholars  and  leanwd  pfaBologuta  of 
the  age..  He  Itaii  alao  tooorpoiaied  into  tbs 
vijlnme  many  Taluahle  addiliuea  froin  Uat 
thiB,  BtlttII]at^  TbiarKb  and  BoK;  so  that 
vre  may  ranaider  tbia  oditioa  tbe  moat  f€t- 
i'cn  that  bus  ever  appeared  io  lbi«  eoiuiir7< 

Prof.  Driller  1*  eutilJed  to  a  abarc  of  a«* 
dit,  in  rendering  each  raloablt  atsbtaace,  io 
prmetiting  tliia  gninmar,  in  *a  carred  aad 
useful  a  form,  for  th«  benefit  of  tbe  rma§ 
generation. 


3.  A  Sftlfm  o/AutiMt  end MwdUval  Gm-  \ 

graphf,  for  ibo  uae  of  8cbool«  aod  CaV 
IcgOA.       Bv   CI111II.K9   ASTBON.    LL.D., 
ProfesRorof  Greek  and  Latin  languafat  i 
in  Colombia  CoUe)^,  New-Tork,  awl  fteo  I 
tor  of  the  Oramniar  School.     Omtiia  i 
tali  mutantur  lege  creaia,—- Nee  w  < 
conl  terra)  vertt- ntibua  annia.    New-Yorksl 
Mar|>er  &  Brgtbrrs,  Pabliabers,  83  CUf-'J 
SL     1850. 

This  voltnne  la  Inteaded  m  b  text-booLfcM 
■he  attideot  who  desireA  to  obtain  an  i 
ralo  knowledge  (^  ancient  gtograpfay  ' 
biBtory.     It  will  beeijiccially  oMrful  Io  tho 
who  cootemplatc  a  oourM  of  forcigu  traTe1«J 
by  placing  it  in  tbcdr  power  to  hare  igfuiu— 'l 
to  the  best  trarcea  of  inJbfTiiatiun,  which  otdl 
author  bu  •|jurrd  nu  paina  to  ^lleci,  i 
di^cat  intu  a  work  in  which  ia  tu  be  Ibi 
Krerytbiag  calcalatnl  lo  itucrtat  or  tiuti 
"Tbe  arrangemeot  of  tho  preaent  volume  I 
neb  IU  to  auiwer  for  two  ronnca  oTin 
ttna :  tbe  first,  a  general  one,  confined  to  i 
more  prominent  and  leading  toj^iica — th*  i 
con«l,  one  votsring  more  iuto  dctailA  aod  lari 
tended  for  edvaneod  vtitdenU;  for  it  oog 
to  I)e  earefnlly  Imme  ia  mtod,  that  peuffra-l 
pfaieal  and  liiatorical  Mudie«.  particularly  the 
fomer,  should   accompany  the  popil,  in  a 
greater  or  leat  dexrvvi   thrDUgboai 
•1*1^  of  bis  acadenucal  AoJ  coUcfian  i 
reer," 


ft 


[. — Firtl  Qrttk  Les»on4. — Contidning  all 
ihff  intlexitms  of  tbc  Ore«k  laDgUftg«,  toge- 
ther witli  •ppraprinto  cxRrcties  in  the 
triitvUtid)!  sad  wiitingof  Urewk  ;  for  die 
a«e  of  b«^m)Dr»  :  By  CHAHLIS  AnTUOS, 
LL.D.   Nfw-York,  Har|«*^  *   Broibere, 

aaciiffstreoi.  i«.vi. 

Tb«  intfnlkm  of  ih«  nutbor  in  pnhlUIiing 
[ii  Tolome  is  in  reader  die  txuAy  of  iki; 
Oreck  U«gu«g«  a  more  asufnl  mnd  ■gieesbk 
f  »k  U)  bcgiauera,  vi\A,  nt  ib«  same  lime, 
■  method  wUidi  it  calculated  to  proiloec  a 
periDBDeat  UDprenioD  ou  tJtfiir  miiuls. — • 
"  With  thi«  view,  he  haa  ippccdrd  lo  Ui« 
dilfervnt  diriwon*  of  tbc  gninun«r  ■  collec- 
lloB  of  exerciiMM,  couaistisg  of  iibnrt  mo- 
Wneei,  in  which  the  rules  ol'  inflcxinn  that 
m.%j  h«vc  jtut  boen  laid  dowii  are  fully 
exenipltfied.  aud  whwh  tbs  stadsDl  ia  re 
<(uired  to  uanalatf^  aiul  parse,  or  eUe  to  ecn- 
Tert  frooi  uagramaiatical  iota  granunalieal 
Grenk."  We  ar*  happy  u>  kara  that  tlie 
<refy  flattering  auccw*  wlii.'h  the  pmviuas 
tdititios  of  this  work  have  wet  with,  will 
ftbolUb  tb«  okl  pUnof  tttacbiog  tha  Qreck 
gniiniaar,  which  oosts  to  touch  iuiD«c««ury 
Ubor 

^ — A  Greek  Reader. — Sfllf-^ted  prinripallj 

^^r    from  tbe  wiirk  uf  Fiederic  Janoba,  Fto- 

^^B    fcMor  in  the  G^tnoaaium  of  Qc4ha,  Bdi- 

^V    tor  of  lb«   Greek    Aikibi>h>(^,   Ac,   Ac, 

^V     witli  Kngliah  tiotes,  critii^al  and  oxplana- 

^H     tory  t  a  metrical  lodex  to  Uotoer  and  Am- 

^H     c(««a,  <um1  a  oopimu  Lexicon  :  By  Cms. 

^^     A:«THOJ«,  LLP.     New-York.  Harper  A 

Drotlierv  rJ  Clif]-aLr«e(.   U48. 

This   Tolame  corrtaim   Greek    afla«tioiu 

firvm  PloffMor  Jacobs,  the  gr«at   Uennan 

bfailologUt,  and  poetical  eatrmcta  from  the 

Orwcn  Minora  of  Dalxell.     AltJurarioni  and 

eorrecttttfis    bare   been  ictrnduced,  which 

na4er  thia  work  a  gmt  itnproTemont  apoD 

the  others.    Copioaa  notci  are  appendad.  hi 

order  to  iltnMrate  the  true  meaning  of  many 

pMaagca  thst  would  odierwiae  be  reryob- 

Iacure.  Dr.  Anthon  aicprcsaea  a  deaire  that 
b  this  aifd  Morly  all  of  hia  clatairal  works 
Hbe  Msisunce  of  that  accouiplisUtNl  scholar, 
Pro(e«»or  DrisW  ,  shoold  be  made  known, 
«od  that  be  ^hoold  receive  the  doe  tnecd  of 
praise  which  he  so  richly  deaervcs. 

-A  Copunuand  Crideal  EngliilfLitti* 
l£xit»n — Tounded  on  the  Latiii-Oemian 


Diciionory  of  Charlea  Eroetit  Oeorgea : 
By  the  lU-«.  JossrH  Bshu?«d  Eiudui, 
M.A.,  of  3c  Sdoood  Hall,  Oxford^amhof 
of  a  complete  Lattn-ED^li'h   i>ict)<ituiry, 
Ac,  and  the  Rev.    Tho«-    KinCHKTKB 
Aknold,  M.  a.,  rector  of  Lyndon.  laU 
fellow    of  Trinity   College,    Cambridge. 
First  American  editioii.  carel'olly  revisod, 
and    couialaing   a  copious    Dicdotuiiy  of 
proper  natoes  froai  the  best  wiarcca  :  By 
ClIAKLZS    AXTHOd.  LL.D.     New-York, 
Harpuc  A  Broth^m,  82  Cliff-street.  1849. 
Ttufli«  trtdy  a  great  wodt,  and  one  that 
haihoenlonedt-wircdinthis  country.     The 
English  edition  hae  been  carefolly  reriaed 
by  Vr.  Anthoii,  and  bis  accomplished  aariib- 
nnt,  Profeesor  Driller,  and    ihia  Ancncan 
edition  is  now  the  taoat  aceurata  and  com- 
plcio  English-Latin  Laaicoa  that  is  to  b« 
found,     it  baa  one  advantage  over  the  Eng- 
lish edition,  ss  K  contains  a  dicdunary  of 
proper  oaniea.  wluich   la  a    defact  in   tlio 
other.     Wo  trust  thai  it  will  do  aWay  with 
all  the  old  dictionariea,  which  me  foil  of 
erron  and  omisaioQi,  and  that  it  toay  be 
iiniversBlly  adopted  ia  our  •ehuolaand  col- 
leges. 

7.—^  Copimu  aud  CrilicaJ  LeUin-Engtitk 
i>U»COAtfuiioded  on  ihulnr^r  Latin  Ger- 
man Lericon  of  Dr.  Wilhflut  Freand,  with 
additions  and  eorre«:tioiu  from  die  Leai- 
fODJi    of    Geaoor,     Facciolati,    Scheller, 
Geil^ge^  Ac. :  By  E.  A  Audbews,  LL.D. 
New-York,  Harper  A  Brothers,  PubUsh- 
ers,  e-J  CrUr-ftreet.    le^l- 
la  preparing  this  rotutnet  the  Editor  aad 
his  ajuKJCJolca  hate  condenaed  Uie  maieriala 
ihey  have  coUed  from  the    various  authora 
mentiouc-d  in  iha  itlle-page,  and  eapedally 
fivHO  tl«t  diiODgnished  schidar.  Dr.  Wil- 
helm  Frtun.1.' whose  Diclioaary  of  iho  L*- 
tin  Tooijue  »»  die  basis  of  Uiia  Lexicon. — 
We  enlract  a  pon^^Vl*  *"""»  '***  prefaro, 
which   eooipriaea   the    g*"^™^    principles 
whirb  hare  been  foUoved  in  working  oot  the 
details: 

>*  First,  to  Rtaia  all  the  defintthnM  and 
(ihilological  remarks  in  Freiiod'a  htrger 
Lexicuu.  and  also.  aU  hia  referoaeea  v  llw 
original  Lstin  anthors  the  grammanus, 
editors  nnd  rommeotaiorrs  :  and,  secondly, 
to  rely  chiefly  lor  tb «  oomcreasioo  rf  the 
wotk  within  the  preacrihed  liniiu,  vpon 
teirenehiog  sticb  paru  of  riuiiooa  as 
radld  be  dupeiued  with ,  wilhoat  inm'-*'" 
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^th  tbe  particular  pnrpaM  for  which  Uic 
k«utioQ>  w«r«  mtde,  and  otnimtig  altogc- 
Irttcr  •ucfa  tu  seotDcd  either  r^durKlant  or  of 
Ituy  minor  importance.  Bui  m  ever;  inch 
UKof*  omt5sion  or  recreuduDcut,  ibc  full 
rTereoce  w  iltc  ungiiiBl  LhIui  author  bum 
•u  Krapulouflly  rvuinet],  hy  which  tueuu 

, •  itndent  msv  at  pl«uura  not  ooly  re-ona- 

Mnei  may  •rti«:-lr  found  iu  the  orifiioil  work, 
but  niajr  aim)  exnmiac  Ote  '^uo'-Kliont  La  coq 
DOctioii  with  the  rontcxt,  rrom  which  the; 
wrrr  taken.  In  coi*»c<iueiicp  i>f  a  «Iri("iBd 
fa^rciii-c  to  thii  rule,  liie  prrsvnt  wurk  ia 
diatiniitiiahed  frotn  every  maniiid  Latta-Btif - 
liih  Lexicon.  Ijcrctofoie  publi«b«d,  cut  onfy 
by  the  namhtrr  of  afiihoritic*  cited,  bat  hy 
fall  rwTerencr  in  e»erj-  c«m  hoth  to  the  aamo 
of  die  cIrmic  uulhur,  and  to  tho  particular 
IreAtiie,  hook,  •cciion,  or  line  uf  liu  writing, 
to  which  the  ptMage  referred  to  i«  ii>  tw 
fmuKl." 

Ml— The  3LUMmorpko»ts  a/ PttMiu*  Ovi 
4ittt  Naao;  «lu«idntcd  hy  analyaia  qimI 
exptaiuti«ii  uf  the   fabtr*,  togBiher  wUh 
Eagliah   notos,    hifltoncal,    tBytlulogicftl 
and    critic&I,    sod   illuttrntod   hy    piuto- 
riat   ttJiibeUi«hiiie(i(B:    with  a  dictiooar}', 
gfcviugtho  mcaniDKofall  die  worda with  cri- 
tical icateavM:  By  NatuakCuVinutok 
Bkovkx,   A-   M,  L'rofeasor  oftlio  Gn.>ek 
and  Ladn  languogps,  late  priocipul  of  the  i 
Baltimore  Hi|;h  School,  xtwf  principal  of  i 
the    Methoduft    Pcoialc    Ccllagef   Bklti- 
Bore,     Third  edition.    New-York.  Pah-  [ 
bihed  by  A.  8.  Bamea  &  Co,;  Clacm- 
naii,  H.  W.  Derby   &.  Co.  IflSa 
Thit  Udecid«ll,v  tlievery  heat  edition  of 
Ovid   that  haa  ever  been  puhliahed  hi  tbia 
country.  There  ib  iiot  the  iltghieet  fouli  that 
can  find  in  it.  The  notei  an  copinaa  and 
ilaoatory  ;  ike  in<I«l)caci««   are   expur- 
gated writh  I  jtidifiiouft  haod.  and  at  the  end 
of  each  fablo  ia  Ui  be  found  a  aeriea  of  quua- 
liona  fur  tbr  beadit  of  the  Mtulcnt    It  ia  <am- 
helliflhed  with  oleytnt  cogra^nga.  taitefally 
tSKuted  by  Amerkao  artiata.     The  work 
ia  altogether  one  that  wc  can  waitnly  recom' 
KMttd  to  pnblit:  favor. 

M.— L*T»  PUDtlCATlOM. 
A  DiaioMry,  XVoc/teo/,  Tluorttieai^ 
mud  liuiorietil,  of  Com  nurct  and 
0*mm»vtial  Ntivigaiion,  .■  By  J,  R. 
llcCULl.ocH,  Baq.,  Edited  by  HsWRr 
VktUaKX,  LL.D..  ooeof  the  Prufeaaora 
in  tlie  UniveraityoTPoniuylvaTiia;  Mem- 
ber of  the  AmertRUi  Philoaophieal  Socie- 
9  i  inthor  of  a  treatiae  ou  Political  Bcono- 


iqy,   etcj — with  an  appetKlix,  eontxinibg 
the    new    tariff'  uf    1816,    lofteiber    with 
the   tariff    oC    1643,     reduced   to  ad  va- 
lorem rates,  a«  far  u  praetictble.    Also, 
the  aub-Crcaaary.    w^arebouaioi)    und    the 
Canadian tran«tt  billa,  oflA46.      Likewiae, 
die  new  BnUaliurifT,  as  amended  by  the 
pojuage  of  the    uew    cora-law  aiid  aujar 
dutiei.     With  a  tablo  nf  all  foreiga  goU 
and  Ktlvcreoia.  redaeed  to  federal  c*irm»- 
cy,  Jw.,  ftc.'tc.  In  two  Tvlamna — VoL  L 
Philadelphia,  A.Hart,  late  Carey  M.  Halt, 
126  Cbcanot  atrecL  1851- 
Tbia  work  ia  bo  well  known  aa  to  reikder 
tt  almost  uDOROoaanry  tn  apeak  of  iu  laerila. 
The  Bnglisb edition  whirh  appeared  aevenU 
years  ajro,  acquired  to  wide-spread  a  repv- 
tadoa  for  naefttl  and    accurale  informaUoa, 
that  new  editions   were   called  for    wbieh 
were  coiiaidersbly    enlarged,  and    all  pv*' 
viooa  errors  and  omisaiDos  were  corrected. 
Thia  American  edition  is  a  reprint  of  iba 
laleat  English  cditi<m,  to  which  ia  added, 
■  inpplemeiit  ai  tbe  end  of  the  second  toI- 
lutM,  with  edditiona  by  ibe  Ainertean  E^ 
lor,  who  states  in  hia  preface  that  be  has 
coitfioed  hiomelf  for  the  moat  part  to  mat&era 
relatiog  to  Ida  own  ooanuy,  or  of  espeoal  ta- 
lc rem  to  iti  riiiiess.    Tbe  principal  aoiucaa 
whivh  he  hat  conaaltcd  are  thecocnn>ercUl 
Dowapipera  which  are  pahttabed  in  our  larga 
riiics,   paniculariy  the  "  Philadelphia  Cnui- 
tnercial  List,"  Mr.  Rsgoct's  "Financial  Re- 
nter," aod  the  "  United  :$iBte»  Commercial 
and  Siatistical  Register,"  edited  by  SanncI 
Hazard. 

From  oar  own  experieace,  we  can  nasoi- 
lacod  )l  na  a  work  of  great  practical  usefal- 
oesa,  andotK  which  should  hore  a  p'ace  io 
every  library  and  ooanting-faoaic  ia  tht 
couBtry. 

I  I 

LitKM  of  the  Qmtw  of  8ntla*4.  and  Bar 
lish  Princeaaea  eoKDOCtcd  with  tbe  Ragtl 
0ilcccaa!<jQ  of  Great  Britain.     By  AoHSB 
Stkicxlai'Ii,  author  of  the  "Livraoftha 
Uu(!eDfl  of   Kogtan*)."       Vol.    I.       New- 
York  :    Harper  &    Brothers,  Publisfaen, 
OS  CUO-stJvot.     1851,    New-OrleaMi  J. 
B.  Bteel,  11  Cajnp4lr«eL 
Misa  Strickland   has   (i>r   sevetal  yeai* 
been  favorably  known  to  the  literaiy  worU 
as  UwauthoreaBofthe"  Livi*aaf  the  duetw 
of  Gngtaod."    tjho  holds  «  high  rank  atonni 
tLe  female  writers  v(  Ebglaad,  of  whkb 


lit.    Aim   tTTRSART  DVPAimmT. 
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HSiUitMiU.  Mrv.  JsrnMon,  Hra.  Gw* 
I  MlierB,  ife  th?  toott  ccmt^cunQa.  TfaiB 
I  imrlt  is  ■  rnnlinuitwin  of  the  aerieK  of  lier 
fint  rotomPB,  i»kJ  \m  wriarn  with  tW  mmfr 
L ducriinitiflUon,  good  tpiiie,  and  good  tuie, 
[  vhich  reihl^'r  her  book*  popular  with  nil 
f  claMea  Wo  hare  only  re<^v«l  ibe  £ral 
1  volmne,  wbtcb  contnink  the  ]if«  orMargar«l 
[  TtutoTt  Modaleoe  of  Frauc«,  mni  Mary  of 
I  Xorruao.  Wo  will  notica  tlie  oilier  vol- 
I  utatm  as  toon  as  th^y  reach  □■.  The  work 
r.ia  lo  he  hatl  at  J.  B.  StMl'a,  1 4  Oamp-ffUetft, 
[  fTew-Orleana.  where  a  €iae  cal]e«tiuii  of 
[•Mandard  books  are  alwByi  to  h«  rotjnd. 

ff%t  Bard*  fi/theSibU.    Bj)  Qtonaz  OiL- 
rtLt Air.     New- York :  D.  Applelon  &  Co- 
IKK)  Broadwi;^.      I'hitadelpbia :    Geo.  S. 
Appieton,  t64  ChetoutBtrfet.     185t. 
W*  do  not  like  ihi*  work  u  much  ■•  Mr. 
[  Gilfitbut'a  *'0allM7  of  Litrrar^  Mco,"  but 
I  it  is  not  withoQl  Miue  meriL     We  diarover 
[  little  orixtnaliiy,  and  thai  little  ao  fall  of 
ce,  that  we  are  Mtnelintea  dia- 
lled with  hill  rnlaofDR    epithcta,  and    hia 
ninleutiooaUjIiinpioQsupiniDiM.     The  aO' 
lllioraajrii  in  Iiit  irrefare,  that  iu  maiu  nmbi- 
rSoB  ia  10  b»  a  prtue  poem.     T\w  poetry  .>r 
I  ft  would,  however,  be  more  prapcrly  cnlled 
I  pT(«e   run  moft.     Notwrithtrtanding  \ta   de- 
rllKU,  we  i-an  rerDmninid  ii  to  all  who  are 
l-aarioaa  U  aeeiag   how  mw  bonk   can  be 
'  Wftuufftctured  out  of  anotlicr.    To  bo  bad  at 
J.  B.  Sttfer*,  H  Ciunp  atreet,  New-Orleans* 

The  UtanA  WorU  cf  the  Partjic—ht\nz 

th<?  pcraonal  narmiive  and  resulia  of  rravel 

lhroii(;h  ihc   Sandwich  or  Hawaiian   la- 

lanala,  bdiI  ullier  paru  dC  Pulvueaia.     Bjr 

IIrvbt  T.   CtiriTKn,   author  nf  "Tlw 

Whwle  antl  hU  Captors,"  with  eugrarin^' 

New  York;  Barper  ft  Brotbora,  Pabliab- 

«r«,  Vi  CltfTaireeL     )«:>!. 

We  have  not  bad  auficlont  leisure  to  read 

mnch  oftbia  work,  biu  from  thn  haatif  glance 

wo  bare  given,  raii  re<vnncieiid  it  na  a  verj 

readable  bonk— particularly   IntercfURR  to 

feUgleaa  people,  and  all  who  are  cooi'emetl 

fai  ihe  miaeianar^  eiitKr|>riae  iu  the  iaianda  of 

tbe  Pacific.    To  be  bad  u  J.  B.  Bieel'i.  H 

CuBp-ctrc«t,  Kew-Orteaoa. 

CKarlttton  MeUieai  Journal.  Bi-Uontbly. 
43  per  anoniar 


Lori  a»d  Lady   HareouH  ;   or  Coontry 

HoapitnltticB.  A  Novel.    Bjr  CaTUaKim 

BlNCLAtK.      CompletK    in    one    volnioe. 

Phila.t  A  Hart,  late  Carey  &  Han.    1«S1. 

A  verj-  intcreatiut;  little  volume,  and  one 

which    wo  ean   rerammend  na    well   worth 

reading.     The  ikeicbea  are  lively,  and  tbe 

pona  are  nM  boil.     The  nmral  tone  of  the 

woi-k  it  rxirellenr.     We  ore  anre  that  |ha 

lodiei  will  be  tnticfa  picaaed  with  it. 

7%e  Life  aud  Correipondertct  of  Robert 

Snuihey.     Edited  by  bti  aon,  the  II«t. 

Chaklis  Cuthicbt  Southit.  U.  a., 

Canue  of  PlumblaDd,  Cmnbeflaod.     To 

be  rompleced  in  aix  ptrta.     Hcw-York: 

Harper  ft  BnitJiera,  82  CUlT-atreet.     1851. 

Tliia  ia  a  work  whirh  we  woald  luppoeo 

ini^ht  be  inleteatin|{  to  men  of  lenen,     Mr 

Soutbey  is  ao  well  known  to  ibo  Hterof? 

world,  that  it  baeoniea  oeveaiar;  for  ua  ooly 

to  itato  that  bia  correipur»dence  vtaa  with 

tome  nf  the  dkmi  diatinriiiahe-j  i-hinictera  of 

hii  4laj,  to  Ibiu«  ■  oenoin  degree  of  n- 

■peuL 

Ptrtoriol  FiddHtick  of  the  RewJulion.  By 
Brxaox  J.  LoniNO.  Harper  &  Brotbera, 
1851. 

Tlie  paper  u  of  tbe  beat  iiBality,  and  ifae 
print  i*  <;t«ar  aad  diftinct.  The  eitgr^vinga 
ore  higbly  cnrdiuible  to  Amerii-aii  aitiau- 

AvurUam  Jomrnai  «f  SHtne*  and 
Ari-g.  New-Ravea.  ftSper  OBnum.  Mimh 
Nniubcr.  Oontenu :  Among  iither  ibingi. 
Gmtbodon  Boda  about  Mobile;  Miseral 
Sprinqa of  Catiada i  Oliaaied'a  Whirlwinda; 
Two  Pnpera  by  Prof.  Page  ;  Coal  is  China  ; 
Aoolyoia  of  Tea  Aa^oa  :  Sctentifiii  InulU- 
getK«i  Miaeralogy  1  Geology;  Zootogr ; 
Aatronomy  ;  Bibliography,  etc.  Thti  Nam- 
bcf  ia  the  33d  oC  tbe  lerood  leriea.  No 
■cientific  man,  or  genlJeiaaii,  arrangiiw  • 
library,  ohoald  be  vritbost  it. 

Jtmrm^  of  FraiMiit  imtiduit.  Pha*> 
delpibia.    ti  per  annuiii. 


Nortk  Ant^riairt  Rtvufw. 
JwmuTj,  1851. 
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Ntnc- Orleans  SurfitMt  and  Mcdirat 
JtnrnaL  C2  per  annum.  A.  Hotter,  M.D.. 
Ediior.  Tlie  March  Number  pre5<^ou  nuoy 
great  Jmproreaittnla  ia  paper  uttd  general 
appearanrc,  aad  coataitui  tbe  clabcrate  ata- 
CiMic*  of  the  New  Orlenna  lIcMinl  of  Health 
for  18^.  Qreai  crcdii  ia  due  U)  Dr.  Healer 
for  publiabiii^  tli«a«  valuable  iHblct,  Bn<l  the 
cityabould  cnutribute  aometliiaj;  lowiuds  tbe 
great  ex{iciue  inuiirretl.  Hefeafterwe  way 
make  »»iiie  exU-Bctii  Crma  tbe  reporL  Dr. 
Heeter  wishua  uB  such  aucceas  ita  altall 
make  ua  loae  oar  "  Cajuius-lilca  penoa." 
Though  the  Doctor  hiniaelfbe  uoi  a  "luao  of 
•ntinAduikici'atuiituch,"  wc  see  av  "ruiniuc 
yet  apo&  hit  cbeeka ;"  ami  \^  fitOxtt  ba  any 
recommaaduuHi,  we  wuli  him  a  very  Sir 
JohainroniHli^. 

Bankrr't  Magazine  and  Stattttieal 
lUgitter.  Bmcod:  J.^mith  Honiam,  tb 
per  aDtiatn.  Tbe  February  Number  con- 
tuoa  96  doMly  printed  pat;c«,  on  neat  paper. 
and  whh  fine  type.  There  are  12  articles: 
Banking  Lam  of  MatnchuaoiU;  Vir^is, 
lur  Cottun  and  Wool  Factories,  Coal  Mine*, 
etCi  State  Fiiuuicesof  Ohio,  liMiiana.  Ken- 
liieVy ',  Banking  Capiut  of  the  Towns  and 
Cicira  ofibc  tailed  StatM:  Bauk  Statiatica 
of  Ohiti,  Marybtad,  South  aad  Xoith  Caro- 
lina, Vir(;inia,  Canada ;  (^Ibcrl'a  Practical 
Trenttae  en  Banking,  Pnrt  lit. ;  OoU  Mioca 
of  CaUlbrDia  :  Sca^'ity  of  iiiilver  iu  Earope ; 
Relalivc  Value  of  Ifold  and  Silver;  Bank 
Itenu  ;  Surltii  and  Kxrhnngoa  at  New- Ynrk, 
BoauiD.  Pbiladelpbia.  Baltimore,  A<l:  Mia- 
coUaniea. 

WtMlem  Journat,  A  MoAtUy:  Tar- 
WT  &  ItJak,  Ediiom.  #3  ptr  tiiontn.  The 
Nnicber  before  na  preaenra  an  improved 
app«ttmnee  ;  roniaini  a  fine  Eii^Aring,Aisd 
mooy  interesting  &nJ  valuable  artirlea. 

Pltrug\t  JAfomftnd  Anvil.  J.B.SkiiiDer, 
Editor,  •ajierauu.  Philadelphia.  Though 
differing  in  poliucn.  wo  alwayn  notice,  and  n- 
otnuUDd  thb  Mo^aaiue,  thotigh  our  friend, 
dw  SdilDT,  Mldoni  givea  oa  u  "  i;ood  mor- 
row," u  w«  appear  bcfure  litin,  monthly. 

Appleton's  MtcKaine^  Maijaxine  and 
Snginter'i  Jifumal.  Vol  I.  No.  II.    Thia 


Number  contoina  aeveral  Taloable  papcra. 
Ataoog  otbera,  uue  upon  tbe  Miaaiuippt.  by 
]ylojor  B  amard,  which  originally  appeared  io 
tbe  Rrrir>w.    The  Mogoiiuc  deaerves  bvur 

wiUi  all  practical  meu. 

Annual  Report  of  tk*  PrUon  Dttei- 

pftne  {iiicitly. — WeihatI  glean  for  nar  neat, 
prrhapa,  many  intereaiing  iiaiialica  Troro  ihla, 
abowiug  pauptrnam,  eic,  Nortb  aud  Soutli. 

StmiKenk  IJter4try  Mfstenger-  Kirh- 
mond.  |>5  per  annum.  John  R.  Tfaompsoo, 
Kttiu>i-.  CooteuU  ;  Military  EaiabUahracnta. 
U.6>;  Virtue}  Sect uaavol;  Paris  CamrBpood. 
enre ;  Coitvndeacit ;  RaUa  of  Living ;  As- 
txHiina  i  The  Manager ;  Poetry,  etc. 

Otmoeratic  Rmpiem. — Tha  P#bratfJ 
Naniber  cnntaina  a  fine  Pirtore  of  TbonuB 
a.  Flonsnee.orPbiladolpbia  J  TbeToblaof 
Uontenta  Jncludea  Free-Trade  ;  Jehn  Ran- 
dolph t  Vergninnd;  The  South,  a  apleodid 
paper;  Btanaaa ;  Poorer  nf  Ccmgread  over 
Inlemal  Improvemenu:  TbcKavy,  Edgar 
A.  Po«,elc.  The  ediior  caotioaa  all  peranaa 
agaiiutone  J.  J.  Uayi],wlK>  in  m/f  hiaafr«*t. 
Tbe  Beitwh-ratir  Heviow  ha^woo  li^b  favor 
al  tliC  8outb  tav  ita  do<.-triiica  nnd  diMuaatoM 
tipoa  Blavcry ;  and  willioor  any  party  profe^' 
(Nice*,  we  wootd  wish  it  a  lof^  firculatie& 

Wkiif  Rii9iite.  Pebnury.  New- 
Vork.  A.*!  per  auaum. — Thia  Kumber  eoa- 
taiua  an  Kngraviiig  of  Joa.  B.  Cobb.  (iT  Hi*- 
»i«sippi.  Theru  are  aome  good  paper*. 
Tbat  opou  ibe  World'*  FairJAifoilcaiimnf; 
and  Martliug.  and  eontoina  a  good  d«al  of 
laaming.  We  wonldlike  to  prepare* CDOl* 
eiiend«d  BOtkc 

Harper'*  Nae  AfotuUf  ilfd^tistae^- 
TLia  Number  is,  as  luual,  replctr  widi  void- 
able knowledge,  and  interesting,  light  litera- 
ture. The  illtuitratiaua  are  in  iba  itBCil 
style.  We  would  gemly  hint,  iboi  tbe 
HOtioe  on  page  421 ,  of  tbe  liTe  of  TotuaainI, 
(be  negro  chief  uf  St  DomiagQ,had  be vo  bet- 
ter left  out.  »D  far  as  tbe  Soulb  (l  cuiu-rrtied. 
V/e  havi^  DO  iliiubt  ita  inaeniirn  wa«  entirely 
an  atvTVij;hl.  Tbe  Somh  baa  long  flfn  made 
op  ita  ratud  in  regird  to  iliia  Mooaler.   H^ 
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pei'f  IfamUj  is,  perhapa,  mars  unexce^t 
rimuibla  on  tfae  •core  of  Slavery,  ih«i  ■ny 
Koctbcju  work  of  umilar  kind. 


Soutiem  Quarierly  Ifuvieio. — The 
letding  article  on  the  Polk  AdiiiinUtration 
il  Mb\y  wrilieu,  bat  we  do  not  like  the  au- 
lJior*«  eitunsle  of  Roben  D.  Walker.  The 
pBp«r  on  Righu  of  the  8Ut«  t?tat««  in,  wa 
believe,  froia  John  A.  Caiujibcll.  uf  Mobile. 

I  and  bears  ihe  unpreu  uf  tiu  nbUtty.  He 
tncei  ibe  »Uvo  dfacDBsian  beyotul  even  tbe 
d«ce  of  the  CoutilutioD.  Thi^re  nre  ftcven) 
«her  polilictt)  sod  litomry  •rticlea,  carr^-ing 
eui  the  viewB  and  theories  of  tbe  Quarterly. 
Vbirb  are  dutioctly  iboie  of  the  Na»hvUlc 
ConventioD.  Mr.  9iniiiubaa  alsn  nppsniled 
s  Urge  numberof  useful  Cridcil  KoiiceB. 
R^ort  «f  tiu  Seentary  ijf  State.  Com- 
munieating  Mr-  OMrlcy't  Report  <m  Li 
Una, 


M^forto/ttearcretitry  of  War.  on  the 
G4elogp  and  Topograpky  af  California^ 
f^ix.  Soule  favor*  oh  witli  thfiaa  ilocuineru. 
W«  intend  to  Atody  oat  tbis  subject  of  IJihc- 
rMk  CoIonizaiioD,  Eiuaacipatiao,  Sbttoy 
Jtljie,  etc.,  aird  give  the  rttault  to  our  readem 
in  aeveral  articlea  Iwforo  long.  We  have 
alread/  a  tnuUitviIe  of  ficti).  bd^  will  thcnk 
an;  ooe  ba  funiiab  uew  unea.or^  doctmieoU. 
Bir.  Peaae,  tbe  ^ntlemanly  oge&t  of  the 
Society,  notwiibataodtiiK  oar  diSercttcc*  up> 
oo  au  many  poiota,  pratnlaed  to  plaiTn  all  tbe 
doetutieau  yet  pobliabed  in  our  pooscsnoo. 
Wo  iwik  ikem. 
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Pettitomt  Gowtrnment.—A.  Nnvel.  By 
Mr*.  TaoLLorK.  New-York:  Harper  and 
Brotben.     le&O. 

Otirt. — A  Novel.  By  ilie  author  of  ilie 
Offlviea.  New- York :  Huper  A  Brotbora. 
IWl. 


Iffin^tetffH  f^nt*noy,   II.    N.       By  .Tahks 
BavK&T,  (late  of  her    Mnjeaty'a  Navy.) 
NewTork:  Harper  &  BmUiera.     19.')!. 
Proti)  the  ban}'  glance  which  we  have  hail 
lb«  time  to  pro  to  tbefto  noveU.  we  ilitnk 


beat  that  wn  have  recently  bad  the  pleaaura 
of  reading.  Mrs.  Trollope  it  aowoll  known 
aa  a  popular  and  aparktiDg  aketcber  of  men 
and  ihingB  in  ourconniry)  that  the  uicaLJoa 
of  her  nuDO  u  aJotte  aufficioal  to  attract  cu- 
rioaky  to  know  what  the  haa  to  aay  about 
petticoat  goveroDMniL  She  strongly  insioo- 
attfd  iu  her  aketiclies,  that  the  womea  wore 
the  breocbea. 

Coatt  Dirtaory.  By  Charles  J.  Pike.— 
Baton  Houge.  Tbi»  i«  in  tbe  form  of  a  cbort, 
which  rolls  up  very  neatly  and  cooiatna  • 
list  of  all  the  plantatiota,  eatatea  and  towna 
apOQ  tbe  MlMiaaippi,  from  tlie  city  of  New- 
Orleans  to  Port  Hndaon,  Mian,,  a  dlatsDCe 
df  wa  miles.  It  should  be  in  ibe  bands  of 
all  the  planters  aa  s  useful  directory,  and  we 
h4>pe  tlie  enteqirise  of  Mr.  FOte  will  meet 
with  iu  Jost  reward. 

WoaTltKBK  SLATtRr. 
The  following  is  an  extmct  from  a  letter 
of  a  difltinguiabed  cilizea   of  Coonecticut, 
addrcMcd  to  Mr.  Kettull,  of  New-York  : 

'*  It  is  lUe  euRom,  in  maay  towms  in  Con- 
neirficut,  la  set  up  the  paupers  at  auctiun 
every  year,  aad  knock  tbciu  off  to  the  lowest 
bidder — that  is,  U>  the  man  wlio  will  take 
iheni  for  the  year,  at  the  lovrtist  price. 
Ttiis  was  ibo  <aise,  to  ray  koowlcdce,  in  ser- 
ursl  coanuea.  I  hsva  always  undcrsiood  it 
to  be  a  general  ihifi^  in  Conner  tic  ut-  When 
we  were  In  H.  llicy  were  sold  to  tbe  num- 
ber of  sixty,  for  the  rear,  to  our  next  door 
neighbor,  (or  6ftcen  dollara  a  bead  ;  and  be 
got  all  the  woric  out  of  tbem  thni  be  coold, 
Uiough  most  of  them  were  infirai,  sod  not 
able  to  do  miidi:  They  hoed  his  L-om  and 
sawed  bia  wood,  and  weeded  his  pardeii ;  uid 
beiiigsnexteTuivafisfaereuiD.theyiuMsiDd  in 
dressing  lii*  fi-h,  iind  'did  chorea'  general- 
ly- They  sre  made  to  work  all  that  ibcy 
are  able.  Id  H.  the  contractor,  as  I  saio, 
was  n  tiahennan,  and  duhn:;  tlie  G:tltiug  sea- 
aoa,  n  principal  article  of  luoti  for  tlie  paa- 
pers  was  the  heads  and  tails  of  shad,  wairJi 
were  CDt  off  when  dressed  for  salting. 
They  were  all  lodged  in  a  Itule  ooe-starj 
house,  wlib  in  siUc  not  to  eicMd  93  by  30 
feet  i  utd  were  all  stored  in  Uvetber,  teak 
and  female,  with,as  appeared  to  me.  very 
little  regartl  to  deccocv.  In  csbo  of  the 
death  of  any  of  ibem,  tlio  eontrartor  gut  a 
speiriHed  son  for  their  burial ;  and  also,  I 
think,  seenrvd  the  whole  aiuounl  contrai?ied 
for,  for  the  yearj  iodeed,  1  believe  th« 
probable  death  of  umf-  of  them,  was  «  cott- 
tinffcncy  cakolated  on  in  making  tbe  bid  ;  so 
that  tbe  coatractor  had  a  illrevt  interest  in 


starvine  them  10  death,  or  neglecting  them 
when  aick." 
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EDITOEIAL  NOTES,  ETC. 


Wi  SHT  Mefetacl  to  ■  genOeman  of  tfie 
'ttaerioi',  for  *  tndK  iutarMtfng  P^P*?  ^^^ 
liw  price  of  Cotton,  it»  ooat  of  pvoAv^katt 
•fte^  wUdt  wu  prepued  for  oar  FabruKiy 
BTfL,  IBM],  moat  nnfbreoiiBlely,  mialald  by  na, 
irift  Aat  b  eaoDot  aip|ieir  bvfem  next  month. 
A  tfaonmid  apdoglM  fiir  diiib  cnrflnt  omb- 
iknoftfieUnd. 


Ton  TUXOVOH  tUCAS. 

D«Baett.late  editor  of  the  Flutera'  Bin- 
Mr,  pwyodng  a  toar  tiuroagh  ifae  whole  of 
Taxaa,  inteoda  to  pubEah  a  aertea  of  letters 
In  that  paper,  and  to  gire  fatformatioi^  upon 
•31  poIdU  eottnocted  with  die  acrienitnTe, 
hnda,  pruapeeu,  etc.,  of  the  atate,  exacting 
A  amall  fee  in  retom.  Hia  addreaa  will  be 
'Oare  of  Wttter  ft  Oroaland,  New-Or 
We  ahdlrafufadiah  niBBj  of  tfaeae 


tEM  MiMH  Jim  BAK  ur  OIOROU. 
0«r  eetaemed  finend,  IC^or  Bcepben  T. 
IBDer,  of  Laoier,  Geo.,  propoaea  to  publish 
«*wotk  with  tfaia  title,  which  will,  do  donbt, 
^4  vny  rich  in  inddent  and  Uleatration* 
Be  Intenda  aketchea  of  all  dke  moat  diatin- 
nlahed  bamatera  and  jariata  of  the  atate, 
mai  the  earlieat  timea  down  ]  and  invitee 
•Maiaumee  Aom  all  tjnmen.  We  know 
U»in  Miller  to  be  emfaieniljr  qaali6ed  for 


the  talk,  and  wiA  him  all  aacceaa.  Tte 
work  will  be  {Qoatrated  with  fine  ngri' 
Tinga. 

TO  RSAlUtU  Aim  SUBSCmiBER*. 

Like  Feridea  of  old,  when  naked  of  die 
fanda  which  had  couM  into  hia  poeaeaaiaD, 
we  lilov  what  hai  been  done  with  then. 
I.ook  al  the  BiTiew-^U  aise,  ila  nutter,  iia 
iUaatmtioaai  nod  then  aak  if  we  are  nniea. 
Bonable  in  aaking  more  aubacribera  and 
more  raooey.  We  biTe  not  enoogb  of  a- 
ther  yet  So  pojf  up,  oo  all  hande-— the 
maila  are  a  constant  don  apon  you.  Tbey 
kaodi  It  your  doer  arery  faonr.  Pat  df, 
and  aid  enr  Um*. 

GenUemen  of  tbe  Bon^  we  expect  yea 
all  to  atand  by  oa  in  thia  enterpriae,  for  od»- 
erwiMilIke  Sir  John  tn the  ]^ay,  we  iboold 
abow  *■  a  woodeHht  alacrity  in  mukhig." 

Aa  It  b,  it  eoneelflii  oa  Aat  we  are  in  the 
tide  of  proaperity,  and  hare  as  Uu]ge  a  dr' 
enlatlMt  aa  ai^  aimUar  wotit  in  the  Unioa. 
Bvt  Ala  la  to  aay  nolMng  'We  mnat  doobW 
that  cirenlation,  and  our  word  ii  onwmid- 
**  Never  aay  fail,  again !" 

We  lAve  aereral  iiuereatiug  anielea  oe 
hand  wUeh  moat  be  posqwned  to  next 
month.  Mr.  ChUton'a  article  la  reoeiTed— 
also  Mr.  Tomer'a,  of  Oeoigla.  We  have 
anodier  RaU-nad  paper  in  progresa  whidi 
will  rooae  the  Sooth  upon  lUa  antject,  if 
anything  in  Uie  power  of  man  can. 
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ART.  L-THE  STATE  OP  IdSSISSIPPL 

FABT  UL 
TKKATT  OF  1783 — THI  AOADIAMS— BCHEMB8  OF  DISUMIOIT  IN  THK    WX6T. 

After  the  oessdoa  by  France  to  Great  Britain,  the  inhumanity  of 
the  English  government  to  the  French  inhabitants  of  a  portion  of  the 
territory  ceded  to  her  by  France,  drove  them  destitute  from  their 
homes,  and  many  of  them  found  their  way  down  the  Mississippi  to 
New-Orleans,  where  they  were  kindly  provided  with  the  means  of 
settling  upon  the  coast  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  they  still  consti- 
tut«  a  distinct  class  of  the  population.  Many  of  them,  doubtless,  set- 
tled at  and  near  Natchez.  Their  expulsion  from  their  homes  was  one 
of  the  causes  by  which  the  population  and  wealth  of  the  French  colony 
were  augmented. 

In  the  year  1770,  a  spirit  of  adventure  prevailed  in  the  English 
Colonics,  which  led  numerous  emigrants  to  the  Wf'st.  The  Missis- 
sippi River  did  not  limit  their  explorations.  Ilie  King  of  England 
had  held  out  inducements  for  emigration  to  Florida,  and  a  water  com- 
munication of  2,000  miles  afforded  a  comparatively  easyaooess  to  it, 
from  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  The  point  of  destination  was  tb« 
Walnut  Hills,  (now  Vicksburg,)  Natchez,  Bayou  Sara,  and  Baton 
Rougo.  Before  the  summer  of  1773  had  ended,  four  hundred  fami- 
lies from  the  Atlantic  sea-board  had«advanc«d  to  the  Monongahela 
and  Ohio  rivers,  and  dosc<'ndt'd  in  boats  to  the  Natchez  country. 

Early  in  Fcbruiiry,  1704,  the  old  French  posts,  including  Natchez, 
had  bt'cn  garrisoned  with  British  troops.  It  was  now  presumable 
that  the  whites  would  be  safe  from  the  Indians.  But,  at  a  bend  of 
the  river  at  Fort  Adams,  four  hundred  men,  under  Major  Loftus,  in 
keel-boftbi,  ascending  to  the  Illinois  posts,  of  which  he  had  been  ap- 
point**d  commandant,  rcooived  a  destructive  discharge  of  firo-arma 
and  arrows  from  the  Tunica  Indians,  who  were  concealed  on  botfc 
34  VOL.  zx. 
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aides  of  the  river.  The  whole  flotilla,  after  feeble  resiBtanoe,  suffered 
themselves  to  be  borne  back  by  the  current,  beyond  the  readi  of  the 
enemy.  Many  were  killed,  including  Major  Lofbis,  and  many 
wounded.  A  village  now  stands  where  Fort  Adams  stood,  and  bears 
the  same  name.  It  was  formerly  known  as  Loitus^s  Heights,  in 
commemoration  of  this  tragical  event. 

When  it  was  ascertained  that  the  English  jurisdiction  had  been  ex- 
tended over  all  the  settlements  east  of  the  Mississippi  up  to  the  Walnut 
Hills,  the  French,  then  numeroos,  expressed  great  dissatis&ction,  and 
some  even  removed  to  the  west  side  of  the  river,  south  of  Manchac,  in 
order  that  they  might  again  be  within  French  jurisdiction.  But  on 
receiving  assurances  that  their  religion,  lives  and  property  would  be 
protected,  the  greater  part  remained. 

Aiter  the  extension  of  the  British  authority  in  1765,  and  until  the 
revolt  of  the  American  colonies,  Kngland  encouraged  emigration  to 
the  upland  region,  extending  from  the  Yazoo  River  to  Baton  Kouge, 
by  liberal  grants  of  land.  In  1768,  numerous  emigrants  fh>m 
Georgia,  the  Carolinas,  and  New-Jersey,  settled  in  the  regions  drained 
by  the  Homochitto  and  the  Bayou  Pierre,  within  fiiteen  miles  from 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Not  long  afterwu*d8  a  body  of 
Scotch  Highlanders  arrived,  and  colonized  the  branches  of  the  Homo- 
chitto, about  thirty  miles  east  of  Natchez.  Ttus  colony  was  aubae- 
quently  augmented  by  now  emigrants,  and  bore  the  name  of  New- 
Scotland. 

In  177S,  the  greatest  number  of  emigrants  arrived ;  after  this  period, 
the  revolutionary  war  checked  emigration  till  the  year  1777,  except 
that,  afler  the  declaration  of  independence,  many  of  the  loyal  subjects 
of  Great  Britain,  disliking  the  appellation  of  "  British  tories,"  are  said 
to  have  retired  from  the  new  states,  and  to  have  emigrated  to  the 
region  between  the  Yazoo  and  Baton  Rouge ;  the  inhabitants  of  which 
took  no  part  in  the  hostilities  against  England,  but  remained  &ithful 
subjects  to  the  crown. 

During  this  period,  England  encouraged  monopolies  of  trade  by 
her  subjects,  and  the  introduction  of  African  slaves,  in  lai^e  numbers. 
From  Fort  Bute,  (built  in  1764,  on  the  north  bank  of  Bayou  Man- 
chac, near  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi,)  she  supplied  die  settle- 
ments of  Louisiana  with  many  English  commodities,  and  with  slaves 
— the  introduction  of  which  had  been  prohibited  by  Spain.  To  pre- 
vent this  illicit  trade  with  Spanish  subjects,  the  Spanish  governor  had 
a  fort  constructed  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Manchac,  opposite  to 
Fort  Bute. 

But  the  period  was  close  at  hand  when  Great  Britain  was  destined  to 
lose  all  the  possessions  which  she  had  for  so  many  years  been  contending 
for.  During  the  revolutionary  w^ar  troops  were  sent  from  Virginia 
to  the  Illinois  posts,  and  a  bloody  and  protracted  frontier  war  result- 
ed in  the  loss  of  her  north-western  possessions,  including  the  post  of 
Kaskaskia.  During  this  frontier  war,  the  federal  government  was 
supplied  frequently  from  New-Orleans  with  provisions  and  munitions 
of  war,  transported  in  barges  up  the  Mississippi  as  far  as  Fort  Pitt, 
under  die  command  of  American  officers.    The  friendly  disposition  of 
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die  Spani^  authorities  in  possession  of  the  west  side  of  the  Missisnppi 
River  greatly  facilitated  this  mode  of  transportation.  Thus,  during 
tiie  years  1777,  1778  and  1779,  the  American  posts  on  the  Ohio  and 
Upper  Mississippi  rivers,  were  supplied  regularly  with  military  stor^ 
and  even  artillery.  It  was,  however,  a  hazardous  enterprise ; — and 
although  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  possessions  east  of  the  Missis* 
flippi  River  had  not  participated  in  the  war,  yet  it  was  deemed  nece»- 
sary  by  Captain  Willing,  under  whose  command  these  enterprises 
were  conducted,  to  ascertain  whether  the  Natchez  settlers  would  con- 
tinue i)eutrals,  so  far  as  not  to  interrupt  the  transportation  of  supplies 
from  New-Orleans  to  the  Ohio  posts.  He  accordingly  landed  with 
fifty  men,  in  1778,  at  Natchez,  and  took  the  sense  of  a  public  meeting, 
convened  for  the  occasion,  and  entered  into  a  convention  of  neutrality 
with  them.  He  was  informed,  however,  that  several  individuals 
would  not  be  governed  by  this  convention.  These  he  resolved  to 
place  in  military  custody.  He  therefore  had  them  conveyed,  by  night, 
from  their  houses,  with  their  slaves  and  otiicr  personalty,  to  his  vessel, 
and  detained  them  till  they  gave  a  pledge  not  to  violate  the  conven- 
tion of  neutrality.  They  were  then  set  at  liberty,  with  their  property, 
except  one  individual,  a  pensioner  of  the  British  king,  whom,  on  account 
of  his  enei^  and  attachment  to  the  interests  of  the  British  crown,  he 
conveyed  to  the  city  of  New-Orleans.  There  he  gave  him  the  liberty 
of  the  city,  upon  his  parole,  till  his  return  to  Natchez.  Disregarding 
his  parole,  he  returned  to  Natchez,  resolved  on  vengeance.  Not 
many  weeks  afterwards,  on  the  return  of  one  of  Captain  Willing's 
boats  from  New-Orleans,  it  was  decoyed  to  the  shore,  atEllis*sCli^and 
was  there'attacked  by  twenty-five  ambushed  men,  who  fired  a  sudden 
volley  upon  his  crew,  which  killed  five  men  and  wounded  several 
others.  The  boat  immediately  made  for  the  shore,  and  the  crew  sur- 
rendered. The  boat  was  commanded  by  Captain  Reuben  Harrison, 
and  the  concealed  party  by  Colonel  Hutchins,  aided  by  Captains 
Hooper  and  Bingaman.  This  occurred  in  1773.  On  his  return  fi^m 
New-Orleans,  Captain  Willing  landed  at  Natchez,  and  levied  a  heavy 
contribution  upon  his  vindictive  enemy,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ameri- 
can army. 

This  outrage  on  the  Americans  accelerated  a  determination  of  the 
Spanish  authorities,  previously  formed,  in  view  of  an  expected  rupture 
between  GreAt  Britain  and  Spain,  to  subjugate  that  part  of  liouisiana 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  which  had  been  ceded  by  France  to 
Great  Britain ;  and  the  Spanish  governor  planned  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign, to  commence  as  soon  as  war  between  England  and  Spain  should 
be  declared.  All  those  within  this  region  who  had  emigrated  from 
the  eastern  colonies  prior  to  the  revolution,  were  anxious  to  see  the 
British  authorities  excluded  from  the  country,  and  many  of  tliese 
were  willing  to  aid  personally,  and  by  their  influence,  the  Spanish 
governor,  in  reducing  the  British  posts  in  tiie  south,  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. The  governor  did  not  long  want  an  opportunity  of  executing 
his  plan. 

In  1779,  Spain,  as  an  ally  of  France,  declared  war  against  En^and, 
and  Don  Bernard  de  Galvez,  colonel  of  the  Spanish  armies,  and 
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governor  of  Louisiana,  a  man  of  genius  and  ambition,  baviag  reoaiTed 

early  intimation  of  the  &ct,  immediately  concerted  measures  with 
such  enei^,  that  on  the  iirst  of  September  he  was  before  Fort  Bute 
with  1,400  men.  After  a  brave  resistance,  for  five  days,  the  fort  was 
carried  by  storm,  and  demolished. 

Reinforced  by  several  hundred  militia,  including  many  Americans, 
he  marched  to  Baton  Rouge,  thai  garrisoned  witJi  400  regular  troops 
and  100  militia,  and  abundantly  supplied  with  arms,  ordnance,  and 
all  kinds  of  military  stores.  On  the  21st  of  September,  affc^  a  brisk 
cannonade  of  several  hours,  the  comn^andant  capitulated,  by  sur 
rendering  to  the  King  of  Spain  not  only  the  post  of  Baton  Rouge,  but 
all  tbat  portion  of  the  region  then  known  as  West  Florida,  including 
the  forts  at  Natchez,  Amite,  and  Thompson's  Creek,  llius  Great 
Britain  lost  the  remnant  of  her  possessions  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi. 

Gralvez,  pushing  on  his  conquests,  succeeded,  during  tlie  year  1780, 
in  subjugating  the  whple  province  of  West  Florida. 

Sul^quently,  East  Florida  yielded  to  the  arms  of  Spain ;  and  by 
t^  treaty  of  1783,  England  confirmed  to  his  Catholic  Majesty  the 
possession  of  both  East  and  West  Florida. 

During  the  operations  of  G&lvez  against  P^isacola,  the  Ikiglish 
colonists  in  the  Natchez  district,  having  learned  that  a  powerful  British 
armament  was  off  the  coast  of  Florida,  for  the  recovery  ofhn 
Majesty's  possessions,  attempted  to  overpower  the  Spanish  garrison  at 
Fort  Panmure,  at  Natchez,  and  reinstate  British  autiiority  over  that 
portion  of  the  province. 

Having  secured  the  aid  of  a  large  number  of  Choctaw  warriors,  they 
raised  the  British  flag  on  an  eminence  above  the  town  of  Natchez,  in 
full  view  of  the  fort,  and  commenced  their  operations  for  its  capture. 
During  the  night  they  planted  their  cannon  near  the  fort,  but  a  nravy 
fire,  the  next  morning,  compelled  them  to  retire.  During  a  day  and 
night,  a  moderate  cannonade  was  kept  up  between  the  b^i^ers  and 
the  fort ;  at  length  the  g^*rid0n,  having  been  persuaded  that  the  fort  had 
been  undermined  with  a  train,  which  was  to  be  ignited  on  tbo  follow- 
ing day,  capitulated,  on  condition  of  being  permitted  peaceably  to  re- 
tire, and  march  to  Baton  Rouge.  But  in  a  short  time  intelligence 
was  received,  that  a  Spanish,  instead  of  a  British  fleet,  had  arrived, 
with  a  reinforcement  for  Galvez.  This  filled  the  insui^ents  with  coo- 
stemation ;  and  mindful  of  the  fate  of  O'Reilly's  victims  ten  years  be- 
fore, tiiey  sought  safety  in  flight.  Many  perished  witb  fatigue  and 
exposure,  and  others  fell  into  tiie  hands  of  the  Spanish  authorities,  and 
were  treated  as  rebels. 

On  the  29th  of  July,  1781,  the  civil  and  military  commandant  of 
the  fort  at  Natchez  commenced  measures  for  the  punishment  of  insur* 
gents.  Arrests  and  confiscations  commenced.  During  September 
and  October,  the  wealth  of  twenty  fugitive  rebels  had  been  seized  for 
confiscation.  Before  the  middle  of  November,  seven  of  the  leaders, 
who  were  prisoners  at  New-Orleans,  wore  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
death,  but  were  afterwards  reprieved  by  the  govemor-genenJ. 

Hius  ended  the  first  revolt  of  the  Anglo-Americans  against  the 
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Spanish  authorities.     Hie  second  one,  thirty  years  ailerwarda,  was 
more  fortunate,  as  will  be  hereafter  related. 

In  1783,  by  a  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  the  southern  boundary  of  the  latter  was  established  at  the  Slat 
parallel  of  north  latitude. 

By  the  same  treaty,  Great  Britain  confirmed  to  Spiun  all  the  Flori- 
das,  south  of  the  3 1st  d^p^e  of  north  latitude. 

Peace  having  been  thus  concluded  between  the  belligerent  powers 
contending  for  possession  of  tlie  Mississippi  valley,  emigrants  fixHU 
France,  the  Mexico-Spanish  Colonies^  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
United  States,  commenced  pouring  into  Louisiana. 

At  the  same  time  the  king  of  France  caused  a  lai^  number  of 
exiled  Acadians  to  be  brought  into  the  colony,  to  join  their  country* 
men,  who,  thirty  years  before,  had  fled  from  Acadia,  to  escape  British 
persecution,  and  settled  in  Louisiana.  Agriculture  and  commerce, 
which  war  had  so  long  suspended,  once  more  roused  the  colonists  to 
that  peaceful  emulation  which  alone  confers  true  and  permanent 
prosperity  and  happiness  on  the  human  race. 

In  1785,  the  official  census  showed  a  population  exceeding  33,000 
in  Louisiana,  including  the  Natch^  settlements ;  of  this  number 
lower  Louisiana  contained  28,000,  of  which  6,000  belonged  to  New- 
Orleans. 

hi  1785,  Galvez  removed  his  head-quarters  to  Cuba,  of  which  he 
had  been  appointed  Captain-General,  and  to  the  govenmient  of  which 
Louisiana  had  been  attached,  until  the  regular  appointment  of  Gal- 
vez's  successor. 

About  thb  period,  the  Catholic  dei^y,  jealous  of  the  influence  of 
the  Western  people  of  the  United  States,  attempted  to  introduce  the 
Inquisition  into  Louisiana.  But  Miro,  judge  of  residence,  caused  the 
zealous  ecclesiastic,  who  had  been  entrusted  with  this  enterprise,  to 
be  seized  while  asleep,  and  safely  conveyed  on  board  a  vessel,  in 
which  he  was  transported  to  Spain. 

The  king  of  Spain  now  sigmiied  his  desire  that  the  British  settlers, 
(who,  by  the  treaty  of  1783,  were  required  within  eighteen  months  to 
quit  the  territory,)  should  be  permitted  to  remain,  and  enjoy  all  the 
privileges  of  Spanish  subjects  ;  and,  to  induce  the  Irish  to  remain,  the 
judge  of  residence  caused  the  Natchez  district  to  be  supplied  with 
Irish  Catholic  priests,  who  arrived  early  in  the  year  1786. 

In  1786,  Miro  received  his  commission  as  successor  of  Galvez. 
He  must  have  found  the  colony  full  of  turbulent  spirits,  inasmuch  as 
his  first  edicts  prohibited  gambling,  duelling,  and  the  wearing  of  oon- 
o«iled  weapons.  Under  his  administration  the  colony  flourished. 
Population  multipli^,  commerce  increased,  and  the  trade  with  the 
settlements  on  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries  had  become  extentdvo  and 
valuable. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  owing  to  some  doubts  respecting 
the  boundaries  between  the  Spanish  domain  and  Geoi^a,  difnculties 
had  arisen.  Geoigia  had  now  extended  her  settlements  west,  and 
come  into  contact  with  the  Spanish  settlements  north  of  the  31^  of 
north  latitude ;   Geoi^a  claimed  all  north  of  that  degree  to  the 
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north  of  the  Yazoo  Kiver,  und^r  Oglethorpe'fi  charter,  and  Sjmuu  oUuned 
all  which  had  been,  at  any  time,  actually  subject  to  French  dominion.* 
This  whole  region,  containing  a  population  of  10,0<K)  souls,  was  now 
in  possession  of  Spain.  Commissioners  had  gone  from  Geo^ia  to 
New-Orleans  in  1785,  to  demand  a  surrender  of  this  territory,  and  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  line  of  division  as  fixed  by  the  treaty  of 
1783.  But  the  subject  had  been  referred  to  the  general  government 
Georgia  had,  by  a  legislative  act,  on  the  7th  of  Feb.,  1785,  erected 
the  county  of  Bourbon,  near  the  Mississippi  River,  giving  to  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  residing  there,  preference  over  any  foreigner  to 
lands  within  this  territory.  This  act,  after  the  whole  subject  had 
been  referred  to  the  feder^  government,  was  repealed. 

A  new  source  of  controversy  was  now  arising,  which  was  destined 
to  deprive  Spain  of  all  the  possessions  which  she  had  wrested  from  Eng- 
land. This  was  the  natural  right  claimed  by  the  people  of  the  north- 
western territory  to  navigate  the  Mississippi  river  to  New-Orleans 
and  the  Balize,  free  from  any  tax  or  other  molestation  or  hindrance. 
The  trade  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  North-western  Territory  and 
Louisiana,  had  beoome  very  important ;  and  Spain,  desirous  of  mak- 
ing it  a  source  of  revenue  to  herself,  established  ports,  and  exacted 
harbor  duties,  and  other  charges  incident^  to  commerce.  The 
western  traders  considered  these  charges  unjust  and  oppressive,  and 
only  paid  them  because  compelled  by  military  force.  Many  even 
resisted  every  attempt  made  to  enforce  payment,  and  were,  cods6> 
quently,  seized,  fmed  and  imprisoned,  and  subjected  to  great  expense, 
loss  and  delay.  In  some  cases,  cargoes  were  confiscated,  and  the 
owners  driven  destitute  back  to  their  homes.  During  the  years  1785 
and  1787,  these  occurrences  roused  such  a  feeling  of  animosity  and 
thirst  of  vengeance  among  all  the  western  people,  from  the  banks  of 
the  Monongahela  to  those  of  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee,  that 
there  was  needed  only  some  daring  military  spirit  to  bring  about  an 
invasion  of  New-Orleans,  in  the  event  of  the  general  government 
fiiiling  to  obtain  by  negotiation  the  privilege  indisj>en8able  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  western  country. 

In  1787,  a  separation  from  the  Atlantic  states,  and  the  erection  of 
an  independent  government,  witli  the  view  of  wresting  Louisiana 

'Thecurioni  reader  will  find  the  opinioD  of  the  court,  delivered  by  Jadge  ClaTtoa, 
in  the  rsie  of  Montgomery  and  othert  vi.  Itcb  and  othere,  reported  in  13th  rei.  of  8.  & 
H.'s  Miis.  Reporti,  full  of  iulerestiDg  information  gd  this  sohject,  which  will  fully  repty 
the  labor  of  its  pvruaal.  Judge  Sharkey,  who,  though  he  roncurred  in  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  thonpht  "there  never  had  boon  an  entenaion  of  the  northern  boandary  of  Wert 
Florida  above  the  Slat  deg.  of  north  latitude,"  aupported  this  position  by  ihe  foUowiog 
very  concise  and  forcible  argument :  "  The  coloniea  became  Uien  independent,  with  de- 
fined boundaries.  If  that  memorable  event  put  an  end  to  the  authori^  of  Great  Britain 
over  the  territory  above  the  Slat  deg.  of  nortti  lat.,  it  muat  hwre  done  ao  because  that  ter 
ritorf  waa  vithin  the  limUs  of  some  one  of  the  revolting  coloniet.  The  declaration  of 
independence  did  not  extend  over  any  territory  not  within  some  one  of  the  colonics,  nor 
waa  thtre  any  acquiaition  of  territory  by  conquest,  not  lying  within  their  txinndariet. 
If  the  territory  above  the  Slat  deg.  or  aorth  latitude  was  pan  of  the  colony  of  Georgia, 
the  authority  of  Great  Britain  over  it  ceased  when  Georgia  became  iodependeat.  If.  on 
the  other  hand,  it  waa  part  of  West  Florida,  the  authority  of  Great  Britam  did  not  ceaae, 
aa  Florida  wat  not  one  of  the  revolting  coloniea.  The  treaty  did  not  code  territory  to  th*  - 
cotoniea,  but  only  acknowledged  their  indcpendance  aa  states,  with  known  booudariea." 
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from  Spain,  was  seriously  oontemplated,  if  not  actually  planned. 
Under  mese  circumstances,  General  James  Wilkinsonf  a  merchant  of 
Kentucky,  obtmed  from  the  Spanish  authorities  a  license  to  introduce 
western  produce  into  New-Orleans,  free  of  duty,  on  the  condition  that 
he  would  use  his  Influence  in  conciliating  the  western  people,  and  en- 
courage their  immigration  to  the  Spanish  colonies,  by  relaxing  the 
system  of  imposts,  as  to  all  who  should  settle  within  their  limits,  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  For  a  time  the  Spanish  minister,  hoping  to 
derive  some  profit  to  himself,  connived  at  tMs  plan ;  but  being  foiled 
m  his  expectations,  suddenly  ordered  a  ^ct  enforcement  of  the  im- 
post laws. 

At  the  request  of  Governor  Miro,  Wilkins(m  prepared  a  memorial 
to  the  crown,  respecting  the  relaticms  of  Spain  with  the  inhabitants  of 
tlie  North-western  Territory,  which  was  transmitted  to  Madrid.  lUs 
document  was  composed  with  much  address.*  The  views  set  forth 
in  it  were  adopted  by  his  Majesty  as  the  basis  of  the  future  adminis- 
tration of  a£Stars  in  Louistana. 

It  is  probable  that  his  Majesty  was  influenced  by  the  intimation 
oontained  in  this  memorial,  that  an  alliance  might  possibly  be  formed 
between  his  Spanish  subjects,  in  the  valley  of  ui«  Mississippi,  and.  the 
Republican  settlements  of  the  West. 

lliere  was  at  this  period  great  danger,  either  of  an  invasion  of 
Louisiuia  by  the  people  of  the  North-west,  or  of  an  alliance  between 
the  two,  and  the  formation  of  a  separate  government.  Hie  apparent 
tardiness  of  the  general  government  in  negotiating  witJi  Spain  re- 
roecting  a  privilege,  so  indispensable  to  the  western  people,  as  the 
n^t  of  navigating  the  Mississippi,  had  alienated  the  attachment  of 
tlie  latter ;  and  a  rumor  that  the  American  minister  had  consented 
to  postpone  the  assertion  of  this  right  for  twenty  years,  produced  an 
indignation  among  them,  which  the  Spanish  kmg  hastened  to  avail 
himself  of,  by  sending  emissaries  to  Kentucky,  to  enlist  the  pro- 
minent men  of  that  and  the  adjoining  states  in  the  treasonable  scheme 
of  throwing  off  the  federal  authority,  and  forming  an  alliance  with 
Spain. 

But  these  machinations  were  happily  frustrated,  as  well  by  the 
change  of  policy  in  the  administration  of  Spanish  affairs  at  New-Or- 
leans, as  by  the  declaration  of  the  general  government  of  its  inten- 
tion to  insist  upon  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  according  to 
the  treaties  of  1768  and  1783,  to  both  of  which  Spain  had  been  a  party. 

*  8e«  Itt  Mooette'i  Valley  of  MiMiwippi,  p.  473. 
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ART.  E-^OUGHTS  ON  A  RA1L410AD  STSTEH  FOB  NEW^miEANS. 

H9W  NEW-OBLBANB  IB  LOBIKO  WSBTKRH  TRADK,  AHD  SHOITU>  SCBSDHII 
THE  WEST  AITD  HBB  INTKBBBTS  IN  ARKAKSAS  AHD  BSD  BITKB  RJJL-BOAOi^ 
AHO  HOBB  EBPXCIALLY  IN  THB  LOUIBTILLB  AJTO  MSMPaiS  BOAD. 

No.  n. 

[The  first  paper  by  Mr.  Hffws<m  haTing  been  aoaUBnwtif  MNif^t  sad  CMl- 

mended,  it  gives  as  great  pleasure  to  present  the  second.  Tlie  miiids  of  Iks 
people  here  are  aroused  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times^  and  will,  we  Ik^s^  m 
good  season,  act.  Tfae  Southern  and  Western  Rail-road  Convention,  tomeatkn 
in  the  fall,  will  give  a  great  impulse  to  the  moTement.  We  begin  to  aee,  tse* 
that  our  financial  fedUties  are  too  lestiicted  by  viitae  of  the  new  Cooetta- 
tional  provito.l 

The  evils  under  which  New-Orleans  labors,  in  reference  to  her  rail- 
road system,  appear  to  be  twofold : — firstly,  those  afieoting  her  throng 
the  misapprehensions  of  her  tributaries ;  secondly,  those  afiEectmg  her 
through  ner  own  indiiierenoe.  Hie  following  remai^  are  divided 
under  these  two  heads.  Hie  creation  of  a  trade  to  meet  sudi  loam 
as  New-Orleans  must  unavoidably  submit  to,  though  of  immwww  im-- 
portance,  is  in  prudence  a  seoondair  consideration ;  the  protectioa  of 
mob  of  her  trade  as  she  can  retain  by  action  being  evidently  her  fint 
duty.  On  this  ground,  then,  and  on  the  further  ground  of  obtaimng 
more  point  and  force  for  the  argument,  the  first  head  into  whicfa  tfaii 
postscript  is  divided  had  better  be  illustrated,  by  reference  to  what  k 
shown  in  the  Februar^'^  number  of  the  Review,  to  be  lAe  great  OQli> 
servative  measure  for  New-Orleans — namely,  a  Memphis  and  LoFoia* 
ville  Rail-road. 

Economy  of  transport  should  surest  to  Louisville  the  wisdom  of 
bettering  her  connection  with  the  head  of  safe  and  r^ular  navigatian 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  rati  er  than  of  opening  up  new  outlets  to  the 
Atlantic  in  the  face  of  tolls,  that,  owing  to  the  great  distance  of  car- 
riage, must  evidently  preclude  all  reasonable  expectations  of  a  diange 
of  trade.  A  road  that  ofFers  a  cheap  and  regular  outlet  for  cotton, 
com,  tobacco,  castings,  and  such  other  heavy  articles  of  production,  is 
surely  more  beneficial'  to  a  community,  and  more  profitable  to  a  pro- 
prietary, than  one  that  offers  an  outlet  for  only  mere  travel,  and  lor 
such  costly  articles  of  consumption  as  silk  handkerchiefs,  kid  glovvs, 
wid  broadcloths.  The  latter  is  a  luxury — the  former  a  necesaity ;  one 
addresses  itself  in  its  general  relations  to  the  interests  of  a  few  retul 
merchants ;  the  other  addresses  itself  in  both  its  local  and  general 
relations  to  the  int?rests  of  the  fiirmer,  the  laborer,  the  manu&cturer, 
— all  tbose  broad  and  true  sources  of  state  wealth  that  may  be  deno- 
minated creative  industry.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  rail- 
road will  be  necessary  to  connect  Louisville  with  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board at  Charleston ;  and  at  the  freights  charged  on  the  Georgia  rail- 
roads, the  cost  of  transporting  even  pig-iron  over  this  length  of  nul- 
road  will  amount  to  one  dollar  and  sixty  cents  per  hundred  Ibs^ ; 
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while  for  bt^ing,  rope,  tobacco,  and  the  Ifke,  the  freight  from  Louis- 
^le  to  CSiarleston  would  reach  so  high  a  figure  as  two  dollars  per 
one  hundred  lbs.  Evidently,  therefore,  the  heavy  trade — the  only 
trade — of  Louisville,  must  still  follow  the  Mississippi  River ;  and 
doM  it  not  on  this  account  also  behoove  the  merchants  of  Lomsville, 
instead  of  indulging  impotent  longings  for  the  Atlantic,  to  apply  their 
resources  to  the  remedying  of  that  very  serious  injury  to  their  pros- 
perity, the  frequent  and  long-continued  interruptions — the  uncertwnty 
and  delay  of  communication  between  them  and  the  market  to  which, 
in  defiance  of  their  Atlantic  outlets,  they  will  still  be  constrained  to 
send  their  merchandise  ? 

Since  the  days  of  Darius,  the  progress  of  civilization  has  been 
■westward.  This  law  of  progress  is  very  strikingly  illustrated  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Manufacture  has  crossed  the  Alleghanies 
in  the  wake  of  her  elder  sister  Agriculture,  and  is  already  looking  for 
tracks  into  the  west  and  south-west.  Ilie  time  is  not  far  off,  when  all 
the  avenues  of  industry  in  these  western  and  south-western  states  will 
be  filled  up — ^when  the  extraordinary  variety  of  their  agricultural  and 
mineral  productions  shall  be  employed  in  creating  all  the  variety  of 
manufactures  entering  into  the  wants  and  luxuries  of  an  highly  ad- 
vanced civilization.  Where,  then,  will  be— in  feet,  where  now  are,  the 
great  markets  of  this  valley  ?  It  requires  no  uncommon  foresight  to 
define  these  as  the  cities  on  the  Mississippi  Kiver.  The  alluvial  dis- 
trict— ^the  great  delta  of  the  Mississippi — ^will  buy  fVom,  and  sell  to, 
tiie  mineral  and  mountain  districts.  Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  do 
dties  with  a  destiny  so  palpable  as  that  of  Louisville  and  Nashville — 
die  former  situated  on  the  boundary  between  the  region  of  breadstu£& 
and  the  region  of  cotton — the  latter  situated  in  the  very  midst  of 
oom  and  cotton,  of  coal  and  iron — delay  to  quicken  their  progress  to 
follow  the  footsteps  of  their  queenly  destiny,  by  opening  up  safe  and 
unbroken  communication  with  that  great  arterial  line  of  carriage — 
that  great  central  line  of  exchange,  the  Mississippi  River  1 

But  while  this  great  valley  will,  before  long,  present  the  rare  spec- 
tacle of  a  community  perfectly  self-sustaining  and  independent  of  the 
world  outside  of  it,  the  manufftctures  of  the  valley,  notwithstanding  all 
their  peculiar  advantages,  cannot  in  the  outset  compete  successfully 
with  the  more  advanced  manufactures  of  Europe  in  the  markets  of 
Asia.  A  ship  canal,  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Pacific 
ocean,  addresses  itself,  therefore,  for  at  all  events  some  time  to  come, 
to  only  the  agricultural  interests  of  this  valley  ;  wid,  indeed,  one  of 
the  first  results  of  throwing  open  to  the  world,  by  means  of  this 
canal,  the  markets  of  the  starving  barbarians  of  China  and  Japan, 
must  be  a  change  in  the  destination  of  that  great  staple  product  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois — namely,  breadstufHi.  It  will  be  granted  on  all 
hands,  that  this  effect  will  at  all  events  lead  to  competition  with  the 
European  consumers ;  and  admitting  this  much,  it  is  not  jumping  at 
a  conclusion  to  infer,  that,  with  the  great  producing  area  of  central 
Europe  restricting  prices  in  the  European  markets,  the  rude  barters 
of  China  will  far  outbid  the  restricted  and  more  precise  exchanges  of 
Great  Britain.    The  Tehuantcpec  Canal  will,  therefore,  make  the  dties 
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on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  tlioiJirectagentsofezcSuuige  between  the  teem- 
ing abundance  of  this  vallejr  and  the  pinching  poverty  of  Asia. 
Breadstu&  will,  under  those  circumstances,  seek  the  shortest  outlets 
from  even  the  AtUmtio  slopes  of  the  All^hanies  to  the  waters  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  y  and  inasmuch  as  this  result  is  a  sober  certainty  of 
some  few  years  hence,  what  community  within  this  valley  should  over- 
look this  very  important  consideration  in  works  of  pennanent  invest- 
ment  and  of  agricultural  development  9  Here,  then,  is  an  additional 
reason  why  w^tern  mid  southrwestem  merchants  and  farmers  should 
improve  their  connection  with  the  most  eligible  point  on  that "  main 
stem"  of  a  New-Orleans  rail-road  system,  the  Mississippi  River^-a 
reason  especially  pertinent  to  the  circumstances  of  Louisville,  situa- 
ted as  she  is  at  the  gate  through  which  the  breadstuffa  of  Indiana, 
Ohio  and  the  Lakes,  must  noceeearily  pass  on  their  way  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  On  the  same  grounds  a  rail-road^  striking  the  navigaUe 
waters  of  the  Mississippi  at  the  nefu*est  point,  is  a  woric  of  deep  and 
permanent  interest  to  the  city  of  Nashville,  as  representative  of  the 
breadstufif  r^on  of  Eastern  Tennessee  and  South-eastern  Kentucky. 

Having  oHered  these  brief  aiguments,  showing  the  importaooe  to 
western  and  south-western  interests  generally,  and  to  Louisville  and 
Nashville  in  particular,  of  rail-road  connections  with  New-Orleans,  I 
beg  leave  now  to  oSer  some  remarks  on  the  second  part  of  this  post- 
Bcnpt — namely,  the  apa^y  of  New-Orleans. 

llie  importance  of  concentrating  the  capital  of  the  city  on  the  ood> 
struction  of  the  Tehuantepec  Canal,  is  sometimes  urged  in  justifioatkn 
of  the  indifierence  ^own  by  New-Orleans  to  her  internal  improvfr 
ments.  To  this  it  may  be  imswered :  the  world  will  build  the  Te- 
huantepec Canal ;  but  New-Orleans  only  will  build  a  New-Orleaas 
rail-road  system.  Not  that  the  canal  may  not  be  made  a  work  of 
deep  importance  to  New-Orleans ;  but  that  the  meature  of  this  im- 
portance is  her  facility  of  intercourse  with  those  very  districts  from 
which  she  is  now  almost  totally  excluded.  Why  should  oommeroe 
come  through  the  Tehuantepec  Canal  to  New-Orleans  rather  than  to 
Matagordas,  Mobile  or  Pensacola  t  Only  unless  business  shall  call  it 
there ;  and  of  what  avail  then  will  a  Tehuantepec  Canal  be  to  New- 
Orleans  when  business  shall  have  fled  from  her  over  the  rails  of  New- 
York,  Qiarlestou  and  Mobile  1  This  canal  will  certainly  give  an  im- 
mense impulse  to  the  cities  of  the  Gulf;  and  especially  so  to  Nei^ 
Orleans,  if  she  only  avmls  herself  of  the  change  of  trade  which  will 
assuredly  result  from  it,  to  wrest  back  from  Uie  Atlantic  cities  her 
old  dominion  by  a  large  and  comprehensive  system  of  rail-roadi^ 
grafted  on  her  great  natural  trunk-line,  the  Mississippi.  If  she  &il  to 
do  this,  the  canal  is  but  another  magnificent  plume  in  the  cap  of  Mo- 
bile. Without  the  canal,  she  can  maintain  herself;  without  rail-roada, 
she  camiot. 

Almost  all  the  rail-roads  on  this  side  of  the  Alleghanies  follow  an 
east  and  west  direction,  and  contemplate  dischai^  into  the  cities 
of  the  Atlantic  searboard.  This  is  not  only  contruy  to  that  law 
which  would  define  the  line  of  exchange  as  the  line  of  variety  of 
production,  but  is  also  at  direct  conflict  with  that  still  more  impen- 
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tiTe  law  vhich  defines  the  line  of  economical  transport  as  the  line  of 
trade.  True,  the  supply  of  znanuJaGtured  goods,  and  the  demand  for 
agricultural  produce,  have  lain  to  the  east  of  us;  but  the  attempts  to 
reach  this  point  of  supply  and  demand  over  a  direct  route,  have  been 
encumbered  by  a  transport^tax  so  intolerable,  the  conclusion  may  be 
very  reasonably  drawn,  tliat  there  are  additional  causes  why  certain 
oitdes  in  this  vaJley  have  been  led  to  enter  on  expensive,  but  for  the 
purposes  of  general  trade,  unavailing  connections  with  the  Atlantic 
sea-board.  Why,  for  example,  does  Louisville  attempt,  by  a  rail-road 
to  Nashville,  to  reach  Charleston  over  a  rail-roi^  of  seven  hundred 
and  fiily  miles  long,  when  a  rail-road  of  less  than  half  that  length  will 
enable  her  to  reach  New-Orleans  by  way  of  Memphis  for  little  more 
than  half  the  freight?  Why  has  Nashville  attempted  to  break  up 
her  old  alliance  with  the  "  Crescent  City,"  under  the  penalty  of  freight 
on  six  hundred  miles  of  rail-road  over  inclined  planes  and  through 
mountain  tunnels,  when  one  hundred  and  ninety  miles  of  road,  bring< 
ing  her  on  comparatively  cheap  and  easy  grades  to  Memphis,  would 
have  placed  her  at  New-Orleans  for  half  ^e  cost  ?  The  answer  to 
these  questions  lies  in  the  fact,  that  the  impulse  of  action  and  the  im- 
pulse of  subsidies  are  received  throughout  this  valley  in  the  direction 
of  the  Atlantic  cities.  Nashville  has  been  set  to  work — for  enter- 
nnse  is  epidemic — by  the  action  that  brought  a  chain  of  rail-roads  to 
C3iattano<^a ;  the  first  instinct  of  the  popular  will  took  that  direction 
flpontaneously,  and  the  subsidies  of  Charleston  confirmed  it.  So  it  is 
with  Ohio,  Indiana,  &;c. ;  a  road  in  any  of  these  states,  with  only  half 
the  stock  taken,  will  run  out  its  earthwork  in  firm  faith  of  obtaining 
iron  from  the  east.  The  Mississippi  River  lulls  the  mijid  of  New- 
Orleans  into  a  sort  of  stupid  fatalism ;  but  the  thriving  cities  of  the 
Atlantic  have  Aimished  abimdant  proof  that  "  Fate,"  "  Luck,"  et  hoc 
genu*  omne^  are  but "  convertible  terms"  for  action.  New-Orleans  must 
therefore  take  an  attitude  to  dii'ect  and  control  the  enterprise  of  this 
▼alley ;  she  must  make  herself  felt  as  the  politic  ruler  of  an  estranged 
territory — felt  by  both  lance  and  largess,  by  action  and  subsidy. 
Bail-road  enterprise  seldom  deigns  to  think  of  New-Orleans,  and 
when  it  happens  to  do  so,  regards  her  as  a  mere  sleepy,  thrifUess, 
good'for-nothing  slattern.  Foredoomed  and  insensible,  no  one  in  the 
mterior  supposes  for  a  moment  that  she  would  take  the  trouble  of 
saying  "amen"  to  a  prayer  for  her  salvsitiun ;  that  she  would  bid  the 
golden  magic  she  can  command,  to  even  stop  a  "  crevasse"  until  an 
overflow  had  leaped  up  to  her  parlor  windows.  These  are  very 
strong  expressions ;  but  are  nevertheless  plain,  unvarnished  truths. 
And  this  loss  of  reputation  is  injurious  to  both  the  city  and  the  ter- 
ritory tributary  to  it.  Few  rural  districts  can  build  a  rail-road  by 
their  own  unassisted  resources ;  and,  consequently,  until  the  rural  dis- 
tricts tributary  to  New-Orleans  have  reason  to  expect  co-operation 
from  New-Orleans,  they  neither  can  nor  will  undertake  works  to 
vhich  they  know  their  own  means  are  inadequate.  Thus  it  is  that 
the  curse — for  unseemly  apathy,  in  contrast  with  flourishing  activity, 
appears  a  very  curse — is  not  only  perpetuated,  but  diffused;  and 
thus  it  is  that  some  of  the  more  thrifty  communities  of  the  valley,  re* 
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garding  their  ootmeotion  vith  New-Orleans  an  intolerable  miflfortane, 
Mideavor  to  break  through  her  toils  by  even  hopeless  oonnedions 
with  the  Atlantic  Even  as  New- York,  as  Boston,  as  Philadelphia, 
as  Charleston,  as  Mobile,  as  all  the  cities  that  aspire  to  greatoen, 
subsidize  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  their  territory,  so  also 
must  New-Orleans  subsidize  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
her  territory ;  only  through  the  agency  of  subsidiea  and  acti<Hi  ciD 
she  hope  to  exert  any  influence  whatever  in  staying  the  destmctiOT 
that  is  falling  on  her  fast  and  heavily.  So  mudi,  then,  on  the  causet 
producing,  and  t^uAemedy  controlling  the  spontaneous  conspiracj 
existing  against  New-Orleans  throughout  her  whole  territory,  tt  in$j 
be  profitable  in  the  next  place  to  glance  at  the  extent  to  which,  in  s 
particular  portion  of  her  domain,  that  conspiracy  has  already  succeed- 
ed; the  extent  of  its  success  under  a  few  weeks  l<mger  continuance  of 
inaction  on  the  part  of  New-Orleans ;  and  the  possibilities  whit^  as> 
suming  the  non-interference  of  New-Orleans,  limit  the  extent  to  y/rboA 
this  success  might  be  carried. 

New-Orleans  has  already  permitted  the  resources  of  her  territcny 
to  pass  to  the  uses  of  her  opponents,  and  must  therefore  enter  m 
field,  not  only  deserted,  but  also  opposed,  by  all  the  ^encies  whkb 
she  could  have  enlisted  at  the  outset  for  herself.*  llie  extent  to 
which  she  has  injured  herself  on  all  hands  by  neglecting  her  interdit^ 
may  therefore  be  understood  by  pointing  out  the  array  that  has  beoi 
lost  to  her,  or  won  over  to  the  purposes  of  her  enemies  from  eves  a 
small  portion  of  her  territory.  Arkansas,  within  two  months,  fav 
frittered  away  on  local  trifles  $500,000,  which  might  have  been  pre» 
ed  into  the  service  of  a  Little  Kock  and  Memphis  Rail-road ;  Mem- 
phis haa  partly  alienated  from  New-Orleans  $750,000  in  her  sub- 
scription to  the  Charleston  Road ;  Nashville  has  turned  away  from 
the  cause  of  New-Orleans — $750,000  is  her  subscription  to  ths 
Chattanooga  road — in  all  two  millions  of  dollars  lost  irretrievably  to 
the  purposes  of  New-Orleans*  interests.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge 
on  this  head  by  pointing  out  the  loss  of  way-subscription,  of  congres- 
sional donations,  &c. ;  sufficient  has  been  said  on  the  subject  to  mow 
that  the  past  apathy  of  New-Orleans  has  cost  her  very  dearly. 

The  amount  of  injury  that  must  result  to  New-Orleans,  from  a  fur- 
ther continuance,  however  brief)  of  this  expensive  indifference  to  her 
interests,  is  even  still  more  alarming  than  the  amount  which  she  has 
lost  by  her  past  indifference.  A  very  pointed  evidence  of  this  Uet 
in  these  two  facts,  1st:  that  Louisville,  Nashville,  and  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  in  their  promotion  of  a  rail-road  between  Louisville  and 
Nashville,  are  about  to  subscribe  two  anda-half  millions  of  dollars  to 
the  purposes  of  Charleston  ;  whereas,  these  two  and  a-half  nii]U<m8| 
together  with  perhaps  even  one  million  and  a-half  additional  from 
state  and  county  subscriptions  in  Tennessee,  may  be  pressed  into  the 
services  of  New-Orleans  by  an  immediate,  decisive,  and  liberal  action 
in  the  matter  of  her  great  proactive  road,  a  jxmction  connecting  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville  road,  at  Nashville,  with  the  Mississippi 
River  at  Memphis.  The  public  prints  show  that  a  spirit  is  alive  oa 
this  subject  m  Nashville,  Memphis,  and  Western  Tennessee ; — that  a 
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oonvenlzon  has  been  convened  to  meet  at  Jackson,  Tennessee,  on  the 
Ist  of  May,  for  the  consideration  of  the  question ;  and  as  its  success 
is  doubtless  prejudiced,  if  not  endangered,  by  competition  with  that  in- 
strument of  danger  to  Memphis  and  New-Orleans,  the  MobUe  and 
Ohio  Bail-road,  the  people  of  New-Orleans,  if  even  now  true  to  them- 
selves, must  take  immediately  some  commanding  attitude  in  reference 
to  this  Memphis,  Nashville,  and  Louisville  Junction  Rail-road.    The 
enei^tic  co-operation  of  New-Orleans,  in  this  matter,  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  retain  for  her  the  travel  and  the  custom  of  Louisville 
and  Nashville,  for  all  those  light  and  valuable  articles  of  merdumdise 
that  always  follow  the  cheapest,  quickest,  and  safest  route.      The 
emissaries  of  MobUe  will  probably  attend  this  convention ;  and  it 
behooves  New-Orleans,  if  at  even  the  twelfth  hour  she  would  save  the 
wreck  of  her  greatness,  to  send  representatives,  able  and  influenti^ 
men,  to  this  convention,  with  authority  to  sustain  the  &ienda  of  this 
Louisville  and  Memphis  road  by  liberal  and  specif  encouragement. 
.fbwr  millioTU  of  dollars  are  at  issue  directly  in  this  matter ;  and  the 
■access  of  Mobile  in  obtaining  the  state  aid  of  Tennessee  for  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  road — an  end  which  the  success  of  the  Jackson  Con- 
vention will  control — will  increase  the  loss  arising  to  New-Orleans 
from  a  oontinuance  of  her  apathy  in  this  particular  instance,  to  some 
five  millions  of  dollars.    AJore-doomed  destruction  only  can  account 
for  inaction  in  suck  a  case  as  this.    We  shall  see.    The  second  case 
to  which  reference  has  been  made,  as  illustrative  of  the  cost  to  New- 
Orleans  of  further  inaction,  is   this : — Mr.  Downcs,  an  honorable 
representative  from    Louisiana,   has   obtained  a   reference  to    the 
Committee  on  Public  Lands  for  a  bill  asking  Congress  to  donate 
some  eight  or  ten  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  to  a  rail-road 
from  Fulton,  on  Red  River,  to  Providence,  or  some  other  point  on 
the  Mississippi   River,     ^yhatcver  may   have  been   the  reasons  for 
naming  Providence  as  the  whereabouts  of  the  eastern  terminus  of 
this  road,  it  is  very  clear  that  the  interests  of  New-Orleans  in  thb 
part  of  her  basin  would  be  more  surely  and  more  effectively  pro- 
moted by  placing  that  terminus  at  Natdiez.     The  interests  of  New- 
Orleans  demand  that  the  connection  with  Fulton  be  made  at  Natchez, 
for  these  reasons : — 1st,  Natchez  is  situated  on  an  air-line  between 
Fulton  and  New-Orleans;  2d,  Natchez   is  nearer  to  New-Orleans 
than  to  Mobile,  by  ninety  miles ;  3d,  Natchez  is  sufficiently  distuit 
from  Mobile  to  defeat  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  that  city  to  carry 
from  or  to  the  river  cither  the  traffic  or  travel  of  the  road ;  4th, 
Natchez  being  nearer  than  Providence  to  New-Orleans  by  one  hun- 
dred  and  eighty  miles  of  navigation,  while  it  is  farther  from  Fulton 
by  only  thirty  miles  of  rail-road,  the  trade  of  New-Orleans  with  Red 
!^ver  will  save  by  the  connection  at  Natchez  10  per  cent,  in  tran- 

rrt,  and  from  ten  to  fourteen  hours  in  time.  Now,  if,  as  will  be 
wn  in  the  foUowuig  paragraph,  Mobile  can  operate  on  Red  River 
over  the  Fulton  and  Providence  Road,  here  is  seen  another  loss  of  at 
least  half-a-million  of  dollars,  which  may  be  wrested,  in  this  con- 
gressional donation,  to  the  purposes  of  Mobile,  by  the  suicidal  conni- 
Tance  of  New-Orleans.     But  how  can  New-Orleans  bend  this  project 
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to  her  interests  ? — B7  only  one  means,  action  and  substdj ;  and  dms 
it  is,  that  throughout  the  wide  territory  tributary  to  her,  must  she 
establish  a  morcU  by  means  of  a  moneyed  influence  to  protect  and  fos- 
ter her  wide- spread  trade ;  and  thus  it  is,  that  every  hour  of  indiffif- 
enoe  heaps  on  her  head  an  almost  irreparable  ruin. 

The  possibilities  that  limit  the  extent  to  which  the  trade  of  New- 
Orleans  may  be  contracted,  will  at  once  point  out,  by  an  extreme 
case,  the  dan^r  of  inaction  at  any  point,  and  illustrate  ^e  prudence 
of  establishing  a  control  over  such  works  as  that  contemplated  by 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Downes'  bill.  Assume  that  the  subsidies  of  Mobile 
control  the  management  of  a  Fulton  and  Providence  road ;  and  that 
the  same  influence  controls  the  management  of  an  extension  firom 
Providence  to  Mobile.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  requires  no 
very  deep  foresight  to  perceive  how  a  dexterous  directory,  by  chaf- 
ing high  freights  on  the  portion  of  the  road  between  Fulton  and  Provt 
dence,  could  carry  througfi-traffiG  on  the  portion  between  Providence 
and  Mobile  for  Aa^/"  freights,  and  thereby  reducing  in  eflect  the  dis- 
tance between  Providence  and  Mobile  to  one-half,  draw  off"  from 
New-Orleans  even  the  heavy  freights  of  the  Far- West.  The  apathy  of 
New-Orleans  makes  this  result  quite  possible,  even  though  the  posflirab- 
ty  involves  utter  absolute  desertion  of  her  streets.  Ihis  trade  would 
be  an  immense  prize  for  Mobile ;  and  truly  such  marked  ability  and 
active  intelligence  as  that  of  Col.  Philips,  and  a  few  other  lea^ng 
men  in  Mobile,  are  only  too  well  adapted  to  play  this  deep  and  dafr 
gerous  game  with  profit,  for  a  city  that  already  owes  him  and  them 
the  achievement  of  her  commercial  greatness.  Indeed,  existing  cir- 
cumstancea  would  facilitate  such  a  game.  The  license, "  FrovideBos 
or  some  other  point  on  the  Mississippi  River"  asked  for  in  the  bill  of 
Mr.  Downes,  will,  doubtless,  through  the  organized  influence  of  Vicks- 
burgh  and  Jackson,  settle  down  ultimately,  on  Vicksburgh,  a  point  <m 
a  direct  line  between  Fulton  and  Mobile^  but  fully  eighty  miles  north  d 
the  direct  line  between  Fulton  and  New-Orleans.  Vicksburgh,  be- 
sides being  on  the  air-line  between  Fulton  and  Mobile,  can  be  opera* 
ted  on  by  Mobile  with  a  road,  some  ten  miles  longer,  no  doubt,  but 
still  under  far  more  favorable  circumstances — cheap  construction,  im- 
broken  continuity,  and  the  like — than  by  a  road  from  New-Orleans. 
In  addition  to  all  these  predisposing  facts,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
the  Vicksburgh,  Jackson  and  Brandon  road,  following  very  neaiiy  the 
straight  line  to  Mobile,  some  fifty-five  miles  of  a  road  between  JFvUim 
and  Mobile  is  already  in  successful  operation.  In  this  way,  then,  it  is 
seen  that  New-Orleans  can  lose  the  trade  of  even  upper  Louisiana ; 
and  that  in  addition  to  the  self-evident  possibility  of  such  a  loss,  all 
the  existing  circumstances  of  the  case  may  be  moulded  with  mudi 
advantage  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  possibility.  All  that  is 
necessary  to  effect  this  is,  simply  a  continuance  of  the  energy  Uiat 
enriches  Mobile,  and  the  indiflerence  that  robs  New-Orleans.  Not- 
withstanding, therefore,  that  the  Mississippi  River  will  retain  for  New- 
Orleans  the  heavy  trade  of  Northern  Louisiana,  provided  she  takes 
proper  steps  to  control  the  freights  of  the  roads  penetrating  it,  yet  an 
injudicious  location  of  those  roads,  a  location  cncumbermg  by  circuit- 
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oaacess  her  relations  with  it^  and  fiicilitating  hy  directness  the  relataons 
of  a  rival  with  it,  must  necessarily  divert  "from  New-Orleans  not  only 
the  travel  on  these  roads,  but  also  that  particular  class  of  the  freights 
oarried  on  them — ^packages  and  express  goods  generally — ^which  ad- 
dress themselves  spedally  to  the  interests  of  her  wholesale  merchants. 

The  foregoing  remarks  have  pointed  out  briefly  the  policy  neces- 
sary to  be  taken  by  New-Orleans  in  promoting  her  rail-road  system  ; 
— Uie  losses  in  money  that  she  hais  sustained  by  neglecting  that 
policy  to  the  present  time ; — the  further  losses  in  money  she  will  be 
made  to  suffer  by  n^lecting  it  for  even  a  few  weeks  longer,  and  the 
danger  to  which  she  has  exposed,  and  still  exposes,  even  her  very 
local  trade,  by  having  either  before  or  now  neglected  that  policy. 
On  all  these  grounds  it  may  be  safely  concluded,  that  unless  Ncw-Ch'- 
leans  gird  herself  up  quickly,  she  will  lose  even  the  last  resource  re- 
maining to  her,  her  corporate  credit.  Iiet  her,  therefore,  be  up  and 
doing,  before  on  array  of  sober  figures — declarii^  her  weighed  in  a 
balancey  and  found  wanting — stand  in  the  way  of  the  n^otiation  of  her 
bonds.  Let  her  take  up  groimd  in  the  matter  of  a  Natchez  and  Red 
"SxveT  Rail-road,  before  the  donation  of  public  lands  be  wrested  to  the 
uses  of  Mobile.  But  let  New-Orleans,  before  all  other  things,  make 
a  bold  stroke  for  the  immense  sum  that  is  about  to  pass  over  to 
CSiarleston,  in  the  subscription  of  Louisville,  Nashville,  and  the  State 
of  Kentucky,  to  a  Louisville  and  Nashville  Rail-road — a  sum  of 
$3,500,000.  The  enthusiasm  attracted  to  this  road,  coupled  with 
(he  general  approval  of  state  aid  to  public  works,  will  secure  a  Mem- 
l^iis  and  Nashville  road,  in  state  and  county  subscriptions,  at  least 
$1,500,000 ;  and  this  fact  swelling  the  stake  at  issue  in  this  instance 
to  $4,000,000,  the  omission  of  New-Orleans  to  secure  it  for  her  own 
purposes  will  show,  in  the  few  cases  indicated,  a  loss  in  money — not 
to  speak  of  loss  in  character — of  six  millions  of  dollars.  This 
Memphis  and  Nashville  road — Memphis  and  Louisville  junction 
road — being  of  such  overwheimuig  importance  to  New-Orleans,  some 
service  to  the  cause  of  that  city  may  bo  done,  by  a  few  remarks  in 
reference  to  its  advantages  to  Western  Tennessee,  and  to  the  cities 
of  Louisville,  Nashville,  Memphis,  and  New-Orleans. 

Jackson,  in  Western  Tennessee,  is  350  miles  from  Mobile,  and  85 
from  Memphis.  Now,  assuming  that  the  present  freights  on  the 
Mississippi,  between  Memphis  and  New-Orleans,  be  not  at  all  re- 
duced— that  they  must,  will  be  demonstrated  by-and-bye,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  on  the  construction  of  a  Louisville  and  Memphis  Rail-road 
— the  proportion  laid  down  in  the  February  number  of  the  Review,  as 
Uie  difference  of  transport  on  the  river  and  .the  road,  will  make  the 
distance  of  Memphis  from  New-Orleans  equivdentto  two  hundred 
miles  of  rail-road.  Jackson  being  removed,  suppose  90  miles  fVom 
Memphis,  may,  therefore,  be  regarded,  in  reference  to  transport,  290 
miles  from  New-Orleans,  while,  as  stated  before,  it  is  850  miles  from 
Mobile.  Here,  then,  is  a  difference  of  sixty  miles  of  rail-road  in 
&vor  of  New-Orleans,  which,  inasmuch  as  the  two  markets  may  be 
oonsidered  equally  good,  will  show,  at  the  rate  of  five  cents  per  ton 
per  mile  of  road,  a  bonus  of  15  cents  per  100  lbs.  of  freight,  from 
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tlte  oountry  around  Jaokion  in  &Tor  of  New-Orleans.  On  grain,  and 
other  heavy  crops,  this  saving  would  amount  to  from  (me-and-an-half 
dollars  to  three  dollars  a  year  on  evcrr  acre  under  cultivation.  Hiis 
ia  a  tangible  fact  for  the  farmers  of  Western  Tennessee.  But  even 
assuming  that  such  were  not  the  fact,  on  what  grounds  could  the  aid 
of  the  State  of  Tennessee  be  extended  to  a  Mobile  and  Ohio  road,  a 
road  passing  through  an  extreme  end  of  the  state,  and  building  up  i 
city  outside  Uie  state,  to  the  prejudice  of  a  road,  running  K>r  its 
whole  length  through  the  very  heart  of  the  state,  and  terminafdng  in 
the  two  cMef  cities  of  the  state  1  The  possibility  of  state  aid  to  that 
portion  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  road  running  through  Tennessee,  to 
the  exolu^on  of  a  Memphis  and  Nashville  road,  is  another  iUustri' 
tion  of  the  position  to  whidi  New-Orleans  has  reduced  herself  by  her 
(uiminal  indolence. 

To  New-Orleans,  Memphis,  Louisville,  and  Nashville,  the  import- 
ance  of  a  Memphis  and  Louisville  Kail-road  is  immenso,  on  the 
ground  of  the  influence  of  that  road  on  river  insurances  and  river 
freights.  The  existing  system  of  carriage  on  Western  waters  ia  a 
serious  drawback  on  the  best  interests,  industrial,  commercial  and  ag> 
ricultur^,  of  Western  States  wd  Western  Cities.  It  is  unneoeasary 
to  inquire  here  what  the  cause  may  be,  whether  it  arises  from  a  oom' 
bination  of  boat^wncrs  in  the  one  case,  and  of  insurance  companies  in 
the  other,  or  from  the  uatund  operation  of  a  slovenly  system  in  both 
oases ;  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  an  intole' 
rable  wrong  is  put  upon  our  farmers,  merchants,  mechanics,  and  the 
people  of  the  river  states  generally,  by  a  tariff  of  freights,  laid  on  i^ 
respectively  of  distance  and  difficulty,  and  a  tariff  of  risks,  laid  on 
irrespectively  of  distance  and  danger.  The  freights  and  the  insurances 
between  New-Orleans  and  Memphis,  between  New-Orlemis  ani 
Louisville,  between  New-Orleans  and  Pittsburgh,  are  not  at  all  gradu- 
ated according  to  the  respective  degrees  of  time  and  of  hazard  ;  conse- 
quently, the  business  centering  at  Louisville,  and  that  centering  at 
Memphis,  is,  assuming  the  Pittsburgh  freights  and  insurances  reaatm- 
able,  oppressed  evidently  with  an  exorbitant  transportation  tax. 

But  the  present  system  of  carriage  on  our  waters  is  open  to  ob* 
jection,  on  the  ground  of  not  only  an  unfairiy  graduated  tarifi^  but 
on  also  an  additional  ground  of  extravagant  cost.  The  Chicago  Con* 
vention  has  exposed  the  startling  fact,  that  the  cost  of  tntn^xrri 
on  Western  rivers  w,  if  my  memory  serves  rightly,  ^ve  times  the  cost 
oftraneport  on  Lake  Erie.  The  impulse  felt  l^broughout  all  other  sec- 
tions of  the  Union,  will  leave  the  river  states  and  river  cities  fitf 
behind,  if  u  transport  ta\  so  disproportionally  oppressive,  is  allowed 
to  weigh  down  their  progress — a  tux  that  may  be  estimated,  by  re- 
flecting that  it  is  levied  on  a  trade  amounting  annually  to  several 
hundreds  of  millions  of  money. 

Much  of  the  extravagance  of  river  freights  are  certainly  referable 
to  the  slovenliness  of  the  existing  system  ;  but  the  working  of  the  sys- 
tem would  seem  to  indicate  some  cause  besides  this.  Pittsburgh  ia 
twenty  hundred  miles  from  New-Orleans ;  the  navigation  as  high  as 
Memphis — a  point  800  miles  up  stream — is  safe  and  easy;  yet, 
though  the  remaining  twelve  hundred  miles  are  difficult  and  dangtf- 
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oui,  transport  between  New-Orleans  and  Memphis  averages  mor« 
timn  one-lmlf  that  between  New-Orleans  and  Pittsburgh ;  whereas,  in 
consideration  of  the  diflereuce  in  distance  and  facility^  the  navigation 
between  New-Orleans  and  Memphis  might,  in  comparison  with  that 
between  New-Orleans  and  Pittsbui^h,  be  very  safely  set  down  at 
one-foi^th.  If,  therefore,  boats  can  ^ord  to  work  from  New-Orleans 
to  Pittsburgh  for  the  present  freights,  they  can  equally  well  aflTord  to 
work  between  New-Orleans  and  Memphis  for  one-half  of  the  present 
freights.  Seeing  from  this  that  our  existing  means  of  carriage,  en- 
cumbered as  they  are  with  an  utter  want  of  system,  may  be  made  to 
reduce  the  cost  to  one-half,  by  an  equitable  graduation  of  freights  and 
insurances,  may  it  not,  under  countenance  of  the  fact  that  the  present 
oost  is  five  times  as  high  as  that  on  Lake  Erie,  be  concluded  with 
almost  absolute  certainty  that  the  influence  of  rail-road  regularity 
will  reduce  the  present  cost  of  transport  on  our  rivers  to  at  least  one- 
fourth  ? 

A  Louisville  and  Memphis  rail-road  will  establish,  in  conjunction 
with  it,  two  lines  of  firat-dass  boats,  one  on  the  Upper  Ohio,  con- 
necting with  the  rail-road  at  Louisville,  the  other  on  the  Lower 
Mississippi,  connecting  the  rail-road  at  Memphis  with  New-Orleans. 
Th&ae  boats  being  part  and  parcel  of  the  enterprise,  will  be  under  the 
same  management,  and  therefore  by  the  influence  of  public  interests 
— the  cities  of  Louisville,  Nashville,  Memphis  and  New-Orleans — 
on  the  action  of  the  company,  ^ill,  so  far  as  consistent  with  an  hon- 
orable dischai^e  of  duty  to  the  stockholder,  subserve  directly  to  the 
public  good.  The  time-telling  punctuality  of  these  rail-road  boats 
will  work  the  trade  of  those  giant  rivers  into  a  system  of  the  most 
perfect  business-like  economy ;  the  certainty  of  freights  on  arrival  at 
either  terminus,  will,  in  combination  with  the  spirit  and  the  plan  of 
management,  reduce  the  heavy  transport-tax  with  which  the  energies 
of  the  tributaries  of  New-Orleans  are  so  intolerably  oppressed.  These 
lines  of  packets  will,  however,  act  only  in  conjunction  with  the  rail- 
road ;  the  Ohio  valley,  between  Memphis  ^d  Louisville,  will  not 
participate  in  their  advantages.  Keducing  in  effect  the  distance  be- 
tween New-Orleans  and  Memphis  to  at  most  one-fourth,  the  impulse 
of  this  cheap  transport  will  be  first  received  at  Memphis ;  from  Mem- 
phis it  will  be  transmitted  over  the  rail-road  to  Nashville,  where  it 
will  act  like  a  magnet  in  attracting  to  her  furnaces  the  rich  metals  of 
the  Cumberland  slopes ;  from  Nashville  it  will  rush  along  the  rails  to 
Louisville  ;  and  Louisville  forcing  it  on  by  the  additional  impulse  of 
her  own  lino  of  boats,  will  transmit  it  in  the  teeth  of  Cincinnati  to  a 
point  far  up  the  Ohio.  The  existing  burdens  will  continue  to  weigh 
down  other  river  cities;  but  a  new  and  strong  spirit,  an  increased 
and  commanding  power,  will  be  felt  at  New-Orleans,  at  Memphis,  at 
Nashville,  along  the  line  of  the  road,  and  with  twofold  vigor  at  the 
point  whore  all  the  influences  meet — at  Louisville.  Thus  it  is  that  a 
new  life  will  be  infused  by  this  road  into  New-Orleans  and  all  her 
tributaries ;  thus  it  is  that  Louisville,  in  her  mortal  struggle  with 
CSncinnati,  will  be  disencumbered  of  the  causes  that  tie  her  hands ; 
thus  it  is  that  in  western  and  south-western  trade,  public  spirit  will 
35  VOL.  u. 
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supersede  private  interest,  punotuallty  take  the  place  of  inregn- 

larity,  economj  succeed  exorbitance ;  and  thus  it  is  tnat  all  these  con- 
ditions  of  industrial  advancement,  drawing  us  in  efiect  nearer  to  our 
great  natural  market,  will  give  an  energetic  impetus  to  our  trade,  and 
an  active  stimulus  to  our  industry. 


ART.  IH-THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW  AND  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES. 

In  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  October,  1850,  is  an  article  in  review 
of  Lyell's  Second  Visit  to  the  United  States ;  of  the  Speech  of  Web- 
ster on  Slavery,  in  the  Senate,  March  7th,  1850  ;  and  of  some  other 
books  and  pamphlets  connected  with  America.  We  read  this  article 
some  time  ago,  and  as  we  read,  almost  involuntarilj  drew  our  pencil 
around  some  passages  which  had  no  tendency  whatever  to  render  our 
southern  blood  very  cool. 

The  object  of  the  above  article  is  to  show  the  present  state  of 
"  civilization"  in  the  land  of  Washington.  The  astute  Edinburgh  has 
made  the  discovery  that  we  are  a  tolerably  civil  people,  and  would  be 
more  so,  were  it  not  for  the  rudeness  of  the  western  states,  and  the 
slavery  of  the  southern.  Yet  it  consoles  itself  with  the  idea,  that  New- 
England,  with  her  common  schools,  her  abolition,  her  Qaniel  Web- 
sters  and  Horace  Manns,  will  bring  such  an  amount  of  civiUzafion  into 
the  common  mass,  as  will  leaven  the  whole  lump.  Abolition  is 
to  do  away  with  the  evil  of  southern  slavery,  and  the  dvUization  of  the 
East  is  to  counteract  the  barbarism  of  the  West.     It  says  : 

"  As  the  spirit  of  the  slave  interest  is  embittered,  the  moral  spiril  of 
abolition  is  reanimated  and  reinforced  ;  and  as  the  barbaritm  of  the  West 
presses  npon  Congress,  the  civilization  of  the  East  pats  on  ite  armor,  and 
stands  on  more  vigilant  ground."—  P.  191. 

The  tenor  of  the  article  is,  that  America  is  a  great  and  prosperous  coun- 
try, but  that  the  slavery  of  the  South,  and  the  "  barbarism"  of  the  West, 
are  blots  upon  her  escutcheon.  That  New-England  must  control  this 
slavery  and  barbarism.  That  slie  is  the  nation — that  she  is  America. 
That  she  is  superior  in  every  respect  to  every  other  portion  of  the 
Union ;  and  especially  that  she  is  superior  to  the  South,  which  is 
worthy  of  danmation  on  account  of  slavery.  Hence  it  is,  that  the 
Etlinburgh  Review,  unaccustomed  to  speak  well  of  the  United  States, 
now  lauds  them  unsparingly,  because  it  considers  New-England  the 
United  States,  and  New-Sigland  is  the  land  of  abolition. 

It  is  too  frequently  the  case — indeed  we  might  say  it  is  always  the 
case — that  the  Southern  States,  in  any  work  upon  America,  are  reviled 
as  a  sin-polluted  community  of  people,  di^raoing  the  confederacy, 
and  tolerated  onlj'  because  they  may  some  day  be  converted,  and  turned 
from  the  error  of  their  ways,  by  negro-loving,  witch-burning  New-Eng- 
land, into  the  paths  of  redemption  and  political  solvation.  Now  we 
are  quite  tired  of  this,  and  we  think  it  time  for  the  South  to  ward  oif 
the  foul  imputations  cast  upon    her   character — imputations  thick, 
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poisonous  and  fiendish,  as  the  darts  leveled  hy  **  Apolyon**  against 
**  CSiristian." 

Now,  what  is  there  so  commendable  in  England,  that  the  Edin- 
bu^h  Review  should  look  upon  the  slavery  of  the  Southern  States 
with  such  holy  horror  t  Has  this  journal  no  pity  upon  its  white  slaves 
at  home,  that  it  should  come  across  the  ocean  to  shed  its  orooodile 
tears  over  the  negro,  whose  dog  is  provided  with  more  meat  in  a  da.y 
tlian  the  British  subject  gets  in  a  week  ?  Has  it  no  sympathy  for  the 
millions  of  the  East,  whom  its  country  enslaves,  and  whose  cruelty  to 
them  has  furnished  material  wherewith  to  make  a  Hastings  in&mously 
immortal  ?  What  does  it  say  to  the  bloody  scourge  whidi  its  coimtry 
holds  over  the  bare  back  of  Ireland  t  What  does  it  say  to  one  nation  s 
triumphing  over  another,  impotent  and  imbecile  in  the  shackles  of  its 
intoxication  t  What  does  it  say  to  the  thousuids  of  starving,  dying 
<^ratives  in  the  factories  of  its  country — ^men,  women  and  children, 
sold  in  bondage  along  with  the  factories — mere  human  brutes,  the 
snapping  of  whose  thread  of  life  causes  Uielr  masters  less  concern  than 
the  breaking  of  a  thread  of  elongated  cotton  fibre  1 

As  the  medicines  which  a  skUlflil  physician  applies,  show  the  nature 
of  the  disease  he  seeks  to  eradicate,  so  the  remedial  laws  passed  by 
a  country  show  the  nature  of  the  evils  they  seek  to  abolish.  Now,  in 
the  Westminster  Review,  parallel  in  date  with  the  Edinbui^h  we 
are  noticing,  is  an  article  styled  "  Summaiy  of  the  Session,"  giving 
an  account  of  the  principal  laws  passed  by  Parliament  at  its  session  in 
1850,  from  January  13th  to  August  15th.  Speakmg  of  some  criminal 
act  passed  at  this  session,  it  says  : 

"Three-6frhs  ormoreof  the  criminal  calendar  conrists  of  juveniles ;  and 
it  detracts  greatly  from  oar  imagined  superionties  of  jurisprudence  and 
humanity — [those  snperiorities,  we  suppose,  intimated  by  the  Edinburgh] 
—40  think  so  little  progress  has  been  made  in  dealing  with  this  prepon- 
derating mass  of  delinquency.  Incessantly  we  have  been  laboring  to  drain 
<^  the  material  sewerage  that  endangers  personal  security  and  enjoymentSi 
but  have  taken  little  heed  of  the  moral  sewerage  not  less  menacing,  which 
accnmulates  from  the  fluctuating  condition  of  a  commercial  state.  There 
is,  however,  not  less  ne^d  of  outlet  and  diffusion  for  one  than  the  other  ; 
but  it  is  pent  up  in  prisons,  penitentiaries  and  solitary  cells,  in  lieu  of 
being  transplanted  to  new  territories,  &c.       •         •         •         •         • 

*•  In  no  other  country  is  the  law  so  severe  towards  children,  and  yet  the 
law  has  nowhere  clearly  defined  what  a  child  is — its  age  or  other  personal 
attribute  that  fixes  criminal  liability.  Instances  there  are  of  children 
being  capitally  punished  at  a  very  tender  age ;  and  Lieutenant  Tracy  has 
had  under  criminal  discipline  ten  boys  under  eight  years  old,  and  one 
under  five.  Liverpool  may  be  considered  a  brief  epitome  of  the  extremes 
of  present  civilization ;  may  be  referred  to  for  illustrative  results  of  the 
routine  course  of  penal  treatment.  In  iR48,  of  the  total  number  of  com- 
mittals, 66  per  cent-  were  re-commitments,  and  2Sli  per  cent,  had  been  re- 
cfflnmitted  four  times.  Culprits  have  been  committed  eighteen,  twenty- 
four,  twenty-five  and  twenty-nine  times.  One  boy  ot'  fourteen,  who  had 
been  committed  twenty-four  times,  was  five  times  discharged,  twice  im- 
prisoned for  a  fnrtnight,  once  for  two  months,  six  times  for  three  months, 
andsentcnced  to  foor  months'  imprisonment,  and  to  be  twice  whipped.  Is 
not  this  Dame  Portington's  work,  or  the  work  of  the  Naiads,  or  of  Sisy- 
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phus  7  What  mast  not  Liverpool  pay  fat  crizainal  tnidon  ?  For  inwe 
economy's  sake,  would  it  not  be  wise  to  improve  the  system  7  Parenta 
actually  drive  their  children  abroad  to  steal ;  pointing  out  the  property  to 
be  stolen,  and  refusing  food  until  the  theft  is  effected.  How  can  such 
children  be  treated  as  criminals,  and  the  enemies  of  society  ?  TVith  them, 
crime  is  a  profession,  like  that  of  a  soldier  or  a  doctor  :  the  chances  of 
conviction  being  similar  to  the  soldier's  chance  of  a  wound,  or  the  doctor's 
chance  of  catching  infection.  The  children  call  the  prison  their  '*  school,** 
and  deugnate  theft  by  the  name  of  '*  work."  In  London,  matters  are  not 
much  better :  the  older  prisons,  such  as  Newgate,  having  no  facilidea  lev 
the  refqt'm  of  juvenile  offenders,  and  the  new  ones  provide  such  compara- 
tive comforts  as  to  become  temptations  for  Amission.*' — Wetlmintter 
Revieio,  Oct.,  1850,  p.  72,  73. 

Now,  thank  God,  in  the  benighted  South,  guilty  of  the  sin  of  hav- 
ing negro  slaves,  crime,  compamtively  speaking,  is  scarcely  known. 
We  might  almost  make  a  sweeping  assertion,  and  say,  juvenile  crime 
is  entirely  unknown.  We  have  no  "  preponderating  mass  of  delin- 
quency." We  have  no  "moral  sewerage,  not  less  menacing"  than 
die  "  material  sewerage  that  endangers  personal  security  and  enjoy- 
ment." It  has  not  become  necessary  for  us  to  "  transplant  to  new 
territories" — to  banish  from  our  states  "  t^ree-fiflhs  or  more  of  the 
criminal  calendar,"  consisting  of  juveniles.  We  have  no  need  to  send 
off  children  into  exile  to  prevent  their  committing  crime.  We  can- 
not boast,  as  England  may,  and  as  the  Westminster  asserts,  that "  in 
no  other  country  is  the  law  so  severe  towards  children"  as  in  our 
own.  We  «m  boast  of  no  Sir  John  Pakingtons  and  Mr.  Monckton 
Milneses  introducing  acts  and  bills  into  our  legislature  "in  the  way  of 
juvenile  expatriation."  We  are  ignorant  of  any  instances  among  us 
"  of  children  being  capitally  punished  at  a  very  tender  age."  We 
have  no  Lieutenant  Tracy,  who  has  "under  criminal  discipline  ten 
boys  under  eight  years  old,"  and  one  baby  in  the  same  predicament 
"  under  five,"  We  have  no  city  which  "  may  bo  referred  to  for  il- 
lustrative results  of  the  routine  course  of  penal  treatment."  We 
have  no  "  parents  who  actually  drive  their  children  abroad  to  steal ; 
pointing  out  the  property  to  be  stolen,  and  refusing  food  until  the 
theft  is  effected."  Wc  have  amongst  us  no  children  with  whom 
"crime  is  a  profession,"  and  who  "ca)l  the  prison  their  *  school,' 
and  designate  theft  by  the  name  of '  work.' "  We  have  not,  we  ad- 
mit, arrived  at  that  degree  of  "  civilization,"  in  which  our  people's 
children  are  sunk  to  so  low  a  pitch  of  degradation  and  infamy,  as 
that  prisons  "  provide  such  comparative  comforts  as  to  become 
temptations  for  admission." 

It  seems,  also,  that  Mr.  Milnes,  at  the  last  session  of  Parliament, 
"  proposed  to  make  parents,  in  certain  cases,  responsible  for  the  of- 
fences of  their  offspring ;  an  innovation  sanctioned  by  high  authorities — 
the  Recorder  of  Birmingham  ;  Mr.  Russell,  the  prison  inspector;  and 
Mr.  Rushton,  the  able  magistrate  of  Liverpool."*  Sir  J.  Pakington's 
Act  for  the  extension  of  Summary  Jurisdiction  in  Larceny^  extends 


*  WefltxniMter  Rer,  Oct,  18M),  p.  73. 
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the  summary  jiirisdiotion  of  magistrates  from  children  tmder  fonrteen 
years  to  those  under  sixteen.  The  result  of  this  is,  that  children 
under  sixteen  are  deprived  of  the  protection  of  jury  trial,  and  left  to 
the  uncertainties  of  the  whims  and  ignorance  of  justices  of  the  peace. 
Says  the  Westminster :  "  In  the  existing  constitution  of  the  magis- 
tracy, especially  in  the  country,  such  innovations  cannot  be  too  vigi- 
lantly watched  and  sparingly  attempted," 

Well,  we  hare  not  got  to  that  pitch  in  the  South  that  we  deprive 
children  under  sixteen  of  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  and  intrust  their 
personal  freedom  in  the  hands  of  ignorant  magistrates,  by  giving  them 
**  summary  jurisdiction"  in  the  case. 

And  why  is  it  that  we  have  scarcely  any  crime  among  us,  and 
comparatively  no  juvenile  criminals  1  Why  is  it  that  we  have  no 
"routine  course  of  penal  treatment?"  Why  is  it  that  we  do  not  de- 
prive criminals  of  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  1  The  answer  is  simple  : 
tiie  pauper  population  of  England  and  of  Europe  generally,  is  shut 
out  by  our  negro  slaves.  Abolish  slavery  in  the  South,  supply  its 
place  by  European  serfs,  either  by  importation  or  by  degrading  the 
poorer  classes  among  us  to  fulfill  the  menial  duties  of  the  slave,  and 
our  word  for  it,  the  southern  portion  of  our  confederacy  will  have- 
numbers  of  juvenile  criminals  among  its  population,  and  others 
whose  profession  will  be  crime,  as  is  now  the  case  in  England,  and  as 
is  becoming  the  case  with  accelerated  velocity  in  the  northern  states. 
It  will  then  become  necessary  for  us,  as  well  ob  for  England,  to  abol- 
ish  jury  trial,  and  set  up  in  its  stead  the  "  summary  jurisdiction" 
of  petty  tyrants  in  every  neighborhood,  hole  and  comer  in  the  country. 

In  the  southern  states,  the  planter  owns  his  slaves  and  makes  them 
cultivate  the  soil.  He  feeds  and  clothes  them  well,  nurses  them 
when  sick,  gives  them  time  to  cultivate  a  small  crop  for  themselves, 
and  on  Sunday  allows  them  to  go  to  whatever  church  they  please — 
to  go,  or  not  go,  as  they  please — and  worship  God  just  according 
to  whatever  creed  they  may  wish.  True,  there  is  a  penal  code  upon 
every  plantation,  and  a  wholesome  restraint  is  exercised  over  the 
mind  of  the  slave  by  the  certiunty  of  corporal  punishment,  if  he  vio- 
lates the  laws  enacted  by  his  master  for  his  good  government.  We 
have  yet  to  learn  that  any  people,  as  a  mass,  can  be  controlled  with- 
out some  penal  code. 

Now,  take  the  English  white  slave  on  the  other  hand.  His  master, 
instead  of  working  him  upon  a  plantation  in  the  fresh  air,  with  na- 
ture's face  smiling  in  loveliness  around  him,  shuts  him  up  in  a  factory 
or  mine,  forcing  him,  day  after  day,  to  breathe  an  impure  atmosphere, 
which  is  deadly  poison  to  the  lungs,  and  which  will  hasten  him  on  to 
a  certain  and  a  premature  grave.  If  he  becomes  tired  of  Ids  slave, 
he  sells  him  to  some  other  owner  of  a  factory,  who  pays  the  original 
master  the  debt  contracted  by  the  slave  with  him,  for  a  scanty  pit^ 
tance  of  food  to  keep  his  own  soul  and  body  t<^ther,  and  to  satisfy 
the  cravings  of  hunger  within  the  systems  of  his  famished  babes ;  and 
then  the  slave  has  to  work  for  his  new  master  until  he  is  reimbursed 
for  the  amount  paid  the  old  master.  Hiis  ho  is  never  able  to  do ; — 
and  thus  he  may  be  trsjisferred  from  master  to  master,  getting  more 
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and  more  in  debt  at  ereiy  transfer,  nntit  he  is  called  vpon  to  pay  the 
great  debt  of  nature,  which  so  destroys  his  reeouroes,  that  his  iohoman 
master  lets  him  sleep,  and  take  his  rest  within  a  oold  and  narrow 
oouch  at  last,  simply  because,  in  paying  the  debt  of  nature,  he  hae 
become  hopelessly  insolvent,  and  is  barred  from  all  possibility  of  ever 
again  coining  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  or  "  dropping  his  blood  for 
drachmas." 

The  English  slave  has  no  oertemty  of  food  or  of  raiment  Hw 
aouthem  negro's  master  is  a  master  to  assist  Bnd  protect,  as  well  as 
to  escaot  labor.  Not  so  the  English  master.  His  sole  buaness  is  to 
drive  the  human  machine  as  long  as  the  breath  that  God  breathed 
into  its  nostrils  will  expand  the  lungs,  and  drive  the  blood  to  the  per^ 
formance  of  its  functions.  Should  the  slave  become  sick,  be  has  no 
one  to  watch  around  his  bed-side,  and  no  <Hie  steps  forward  and  pays 
a  f^ysician  to  administer  the  medicine  which  is  necessary  to  1^  re- 
oovery.  Not  even  the  self-interest  of  his  master  impels  him  to  be- 
stow any  attention  upon  his  slave ;  for  he  knows  that  as  fiist  as  one 
pauper  sickens  and  dies,  it  is  matter  of  rejoicing  to  another  who  steps 
forward  in  his  stead,  glad  to  be  himself  enslaved,  so  as  to  gather  a 
crumb  for  his  starving  little  ones.  True,  the  emaciated  fonn  of  the 
sick  slave's  wife  may  flit  like  a  shadow  around  his  bed,  and  his  dying 
ear  may  be  burdened  by  the  cry  of  his  squalid  little  ones  for  bread. 
But  can  this  soothe  the  agony  of  the  dying  man — ^the  thought  that 
when  he  is  gone,  no  one  will  care  for  the  pale  partner  of  his  agonised 
bosom,  and  his  houseless  orphans  ?  When  the  Eaglidb  slave  sinks 
upon  his  bed  of  sickness,  his  wealthy  owner  thinks  no  more  of  him, 
save  to  visit  his  domicile  after  death,  and  turn  out  his  fomily  from 
under  the  sheltering  roof,  or  to  take  away  the  last  blanket  that  {»o> 
tects  their  shivering  limbs,  to  pay  a  debt  which  was  contracted  m  the 
life-time  of  the  father,  to  prevent  the  offspring  of  his  loins  from 
dying  a  death  of  hunger. 

Should  the  slave  be  less  than  sixteen,  and  have  the  misfortune  to 
violate  a  law  of  the  realm,  either  wilfully  or  innocently,  the  right  to 
trial  by  jury  is  denied  him,  and  the  "summaiy  jurisdiction"  of  a 
justice  of  the  peace  may  summarily  said  him  to  prison,  or  infliot 
upon  him  such  other  punishment  as  the  nature  of  the  alleged  offence 
may  require.  Should  he  be  under  fourteen  years  old,  this  same 
"  summary  jurisdiction"  gives  the  justice  power  summarily  to  have 
the  alleged  offender  publicly  whipped. 

When  the  English  slave  becomes  old,  as  is  rarely  the  case  he  ever 
does,  his  master  is  no  longer  a  master  to  protect  and  take  care  of 
him ;  but,  under  the  weight  of  years,  the  disabled  automaton  goes 
down  to  his  grave  with  no  strong  arm  to  assist  him,  and  no  kind  hand 
to  ease  him  off  to  his  final  resting-place.  Not  so  with  the  negro 
slave  in  the  southern  states.  In  his  old  age  his  master  cares  for  him, 
and  affords  him  that  supply  of  food,  raiment  and  attention,  which  is 
necessary  for  his  declining  years.  And  yet,  after  all  this,  the  English 
master  weeps  over  the  fate  of  our  negroes,  and  the  £dinburyh  Bt- 
view  commends  New-England  abolitionism ! 

Now,  if  slavery  is  to  be  abolished,  let  us  abolish  it  in  ita  wont 
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fi»7n«  firsfc.  Let  us  abolish  it  v^ere  it  proves  Itself  a  oirse.  And 
if  the  name  of  slavery  is  so  odious  as  to  require  its  aboHtion  where  it 
proves  a  blessing,  let  us  put  off  sacrificing  that  which  is  a  blessing, 
diou^  it  may,  perhaps,  bear  a  bad  name,  at  least  until  we  abolish 
that  which,  though  it  may  not  bear  an  ofiensive  ci^omonous  odor, 
is  in  itself  a  curse.  If  we  must  sacrifice  that  which  renders  the 
Ethiopian  happier  in  a  condition  of  bondage  than  under  any  other 
'  oiroumstances,  to  a  mere  dislike  of  the  word  slavery^  let  us  i^  least 
put  off  doing  80  until  we  can  abolish  a  state  of  things  which  renders 
the  Anglo-Saxon  unhappy,  though  that  state  of  things,  in  fiuniliar  pu-- 
lance,  is  not  rendered  by  the  word  slavery.  If  we  must  abolish  sla- 
very, let  us  include  within  the  sphere  of  our  philanthropy  the  plough, 
the  serf,  and  the  &otory  operative.  Because  a  human  being  has  uie 
misfortune  not  to  have  an  ebony  skin,  but,  on  (he  other  hand,  is  b&> 
oidentally  cursed  with  being  white — is  this  any  reason  we  ehould 
exclude  him  from  our  ^orts  to  make  the  captive  free  % 

Another  act,  which  was  passed  at  the  last  session  of  Parliament 
was  an  act  for  allowing  a  few  of  the  Irirfi  slaves  to  vote.  Previous 
to  the  passage  of  this  act,  an  Irishman  must  have  had  property 
whose  nett  annual  income  would  amount  to  about  sixty  dollars.  Now, 
if  the  poor  wretch  of  a  Celt  has  a-nett  annual  income  of  something 
less  than  forty  dollars,  he  may  vote.  Ireland  has  a  p(^ulatian  of 
about  one  and  a  half  millions.  Previous  to  the  last  Parliament,  only 
two  per  cent,  or  30,000  of  the  sons  of  Erin,  were  allowed  the  right 
<^  suffrage.  Lord  Dcsart  fUBrmed,  that,  if  a  property  qualification  of 
only  forty  dollars  a  year  was  required  of  an  Irishman  before  he  was 
allowed  to  vote,  it  would  add  to  the  list  330,224  voters,  and  that 
this  would  be  a  "  gigantic  stride  toward  universal  suffrage."  "  Ex- 
traordinary to  relate,"  says  the  Westminster,  "  this  was  combated  by 
a  bishop,  who  denied,  on  the  authority  of  his  own  statistical  inquiries 
that  any  sudi  numerical  increase  would  ensue,"  "  Lord  Stwiley," 
(xmtinues  the  same  Review,  "  aflHrmcd  that  two-thirds  of  the  rate* 
payers  were  not  fit,  from  education,  habits  or  position,  to  exercase 
the  frandiise ;  and  establishing  so  low  a  standard  would  throw  into 
the  scale,  imder  the  influcuce  of  agitators,  the  whole  we^t  of  num- 
bers against  property." 

We  give  these  facts  in  order  to  show  the  condition  of  Ekigland's 
nation  of  slaves.  It  seems  that  Lord  Stanley  and  others  are  afraid  to 
emancipate  these  slaves,  because  it  would  throw  the  "  whole  weight 
of  numbers  against  property." 

There  was  also  an  act  passed,  entitled  "  An  Act  for  Ineqpection  of 
Coal  Mines  in  Britain."  This  act  authorizes  the  secretary  of  state  to  ap- 
point inspectors,  whose  business  it  is  to  visit  the  coal  mines  of  the  king- 
dom, at  all  reasonable  hours  by  day  and  by  night,  tosee  if  theybejHOperly 
lighted,  ventilated,  &o,  Qiarlotte  Elizabeth,  in  her  work  termed  the 
**  Wrongs  of  Women,"  gives  us  a  soul-sickening  picture  of  the  manner 
in  which  English  slaves  are  treated  in  coal  mines.  Ihey  are,  or  were, 
compelled  to  place  collars  around  their  necks,  attach  themselves  to 
cars,  and  thus  making  beasts  of  draught  of  themselves,  get  down  on 
thfflT  all-fours,  and  draw  ooal  up  an  inclined  plane,  through  entrances 
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too  narrow  for  tliem  to  stand  upright.  Even  female  slaves,  in  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  pr^nancy,  were  compelled  to  perform  this  li^r  in 
this  manner.  If  England,  then,  would  coniine  her  philanthropy  to -Uw 
passage  of  such  acts  as  the  above,  for  the  amelioration  of  her  ooal 
miners,  it  would  be  far  better  for  her  and  her  subjects. 

So  great  is  the  propensity  of  the  English  master  to  require  undue 
labor  of  his  slave,  that  various  acts  have  been  passed,  seeking  to  regu- 
late the  matter.  The  Westminster  remarks,  that  "it  seldom  h^ 
pens  that  pow^ful  interests  or  opulent  delinquency  cannot  find  an 
escape  from"  the  wording  of  English  statute.  It  cites  as  an  example 
die  Factory  Acts  of  1844  and  1&47.  These  acts  were  intended  to  for- 
bid the  working  of  young  persons  and  females  for  protracted  hours. 
To  prevent  evasion,  relays  or  shifts  were  forbidden.  In  spit©  of  the 
particularity  with  which  the  act  was  worded,  its  provisions  were  dis* 
regarded,  on  account  of  some  want  of  technicality  by  the  local  magis* 
trates,  and  the  oourt  of  exchequer  sanctioned  their  conduct.  **  All  of 
these  subterfuges  were  in  the  face  of  the  known  intention  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  the  plain  literal  construction  of  the  statute." 

The  Westminster,  in  its  "  Summary  of  the  Session,"  gives  us  what 
it  terms  "  the  staple  products  of  the  session."  It  presents  the  title  of 
about  a  score  of  acts,  and  out  of  the  twenty,  ^Jteen  are  passed  in  re- 
ference to  the  pauperism,  taxation,  and  crime  of  English  slaves.  Hunk 
of  it !  Three-fourths  of  the  legislation  of  one  session  of  Parliament 
devoted  to  regulating  slavery  in  England !  And  yet  the  Edinbur^ 
Review  hopes  much  is  to  be  accomplished  in  the  South  by  Yankee 
abolition ;  but  seems  to  hope  for  nothing  from  it  in  reference  to 
English  slavery — simply,  we  suppose,  because  abolition  has  no 
sympathy  for  anything  which  is  not  negro  in  its  character. 

.We  have  thus  reviewed  the  legislation  of  the  last  session  of  Parlia- 
ment, because  its  enactments  show  the  state  of  slavery  among  the 
British  masses.  Wc  return  now  more  immediately  to  the  article  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  every 
thing  good,  according  to  this  article,  is  to  corao  out  of  New-England 
abolition  and  New-England  "  civilization."  Now,  what  is  the  fact  in 
reference  to  this  civilization?  Let  us  take  a  view  of  it.  In  the  first 
place,  we  are  ready  to  admit,  that  in  Yankee-land  they  have  a  great 
many  common  schools,  and  that  the  opportunities  for  every  one  to 
obtain  the  rudiments  of  a  scholastic  education  are  better  perhaps  than 
in  any  other  country.  It  is  true,  also,  that  there  are  many  books, 
papers,  magazines,  &;c.,  published  among  the  negro-lovers,  and  that 
the  press  is  in  a  high  tide  of  prosperity.  Yet  in  view  of  the  character 
of  these,  and  the  effects  produced  thereby,  we  are  almost  constrained 
to  think  that  Sir  William  Berkeley,  one  of  the  colonial  governors  of 
Viiginia,  was  not  very  far  wrong  when  he  thanked  God  that  there 
were  no  free  schools  and  printing,  and  hoped  there  would  not  be  any 
"these  hundred  years."  "For,"  said  he,  "learning  has  brought 
heresy,  and  disobedience,  and  sects  into  the  world,  and  printing  has 
divulged  them,  and  libels  against  the  best  government.  God  keep  us 
from  both!" 

No  one  can  look  at  the  state  of  things  produced  in  the  North  by 
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tiie  foul  spirit  of  abolition,  without  seeing  that  the  elements  of  dis- 
Oi^anization  which  produced  the  anarchy  of  the  French  Revolution, 
ftre  at  work  among  them.  The  two  principal  of  these  elements  are 
religious  fanaticism  and  the  steady  influx  of  the  pauper  and  barba- 
rian population  from  Europe. 

The  odor  of  Puritanism  still  clings  around  much  of  the  population 
of  the  North.  And  what  was  that  Puritanism  ?  It  was  a  spirit  of 
religious  enthusiasm,  which  had  no  very  definite  object  in  view,  save 
to  make  the  human  family  suffer  the  pangs  of  pui^atory.  It  was  a 
ngantic,  gloomy  monster,  stalking  about  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  hanging  a  shroud  of  despair  around  all  peace,  all 
enjoyment,  and  all  earthly  happiness.  The  Fourth  of  July  oratorand 
the  penny-post  have  a  never-failing  theme  in  discoursing  of  the  vir- 
tues and  the  noble  deeds  of  the  Puritans.  Macaulay,  in  his  history 
of  England,  makes  a  remark  in  reference  to  this  class,  than  which 
nothing  is  truer.  Speaking  of  habit,  in  some  portions  of  Great  Britain, 
of  baiting  bears  and  other  animals,  he  says  of  the  Puritans  who  ful- 
minated their  anathemas  against  the  spectators  of  these  scenes,  that 
Uiey  did  not  do  so  on  account  of  the  cruelty  to  the  worried  animal, 
but  on  account  of  the  fact,  that  the  lookers  on  seemed  to  enjoy  them- 
telve*  / 

It  is  certain  that  the  Puritans  did  not  care  for  the  cruelty  to  bears ; 
or  if  they  did,  their  bowels  of  mercy  yearned  with  more  tenderness 
over  the  suffering  brute  tiian  over  a  suffering  fellow-mortal.  In  the 
name  of  religion,  they  could  bum  at  the  stake  victims  whom  they 
accused  of  withcrafl.  ITiey  could  pollute  the  sacred  name  of  Salem, 
by  calling  after  it  the  spot  which  witnessed  these  fiendish  exploits. 
They  could  force  Roger  Williams  into  banishment,  to  avoid  being 
burned  at  the  stake  for  a  heretic,  because  he  could  not  see  that  they 
were  right  in  wearing  the  livery  of  the  court  of  heaven  to  serve  the 
devil  in.  They  could  pass  the  black  code  known  as  the  "Blue 
Laws." 

These  were  some  of  the  results  of  the  spirit  of  Puritanism,  called, 
in  our  day,  Abolition.  Disguised  as  it  now  is,  we  can  still  see  the  main- 
spring of  its  sentiment  and  action : — that|is,  an  earnest  wish  to  prevent 
people  from  enjoying  themselves.  It  pretends  to  act  through  motives 
of  philanthropy,  we  know.  But  what  Mr.  Calhoun  says  in  his  famous 
letter  to  Mr.  King,  while  in  France,  in  regard  to  the  philanthropy  of 
English  abolitionists,  is  equally  true  of  the  philanthropy  of  Yankee 
abolitionists.  The  distinguished  South  Carolina  Senator  said,  as  was 
true,  that  this  pretended  philanthropy  of  England  was  only  a  cloak 
to  conceal  baser  and  more  sordid  motives.  So  of  northern  aboli- 
tionists. Jealous  of  the  growing  power  of  the  South,  whose  pros- 
perity is  dependent  upon  slavery,  so  clearly  shown  by  Mr.  Kettell, 
8  rara  avis  in  the  North,  in  a  recent  number  of  this  Review,  they 
would  destroy  this  element  of  our  prosperity,  and  consequently  of 
our  happiness.  Not  satisfied  with  preparing  a  stage  among  them- 
selves on  which  may  appear  a  Danton,  a  Robespierre,  or  a  Marat, 
they  would  erect  a  platform  at  the  South,  on  which  they  might  wit- 
ness the  tragedy  of  San  Domingo  renewed  and  re^nacted. 
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Philanthropy  indeed  !  It  sleeps  at  its  post  vhenever  it  fllMMiM  b* 
wide  uwukc.  Abolition  can  make  a  great  dual  of  noise  over  BigiOCi 
until  they  arc  set  free,  and  tlicu  it  cannot  alTuril  them  an  inch  o^i 
upon  wiiii-h  to  rest  tliu  BoIe  of  tlioir  fi>ot.  Witness  Che  • 
Abolition  Ohio  towards  the  eraaucipatcd  negrcfus  of  1 '  '  '  h,  i 
this  great  statt^man  endeavored,  by  u  proviaion  ol  \o\ 

upon  h^rtioil — paying  too  much  attention,  for  so  sagauioua  a  man,  10 
the  protestations  of  philanthropy  for  the  black*  by  nortlieni  aJMK 
HtionisU.  Not  one  foot  of  land  would  Ohio  concodc  to  these  Dtignt% 
but  cxjielled  theiu  absolutely  and  uncondittouaJly  l^^yond  berl 
And  t)hio  is  not  singular  in  thin.  UtJiers  of  thu  northern : 
look  with  ft  very  jealous  cyo  upon  the  existence  of  uugroos  i 
them. 

The  Edinbui^h  Review  hopes  every  thii»g  from  Northern  AboV 
and  Northern  Civiluation,  Under  the  htiad  of  CiviliztUian  it  vmbnoti 
religion,  of  course;,  using  that  word  in  its  broadest  accoptatiuii.  For, 
says  the  article : 

"  He  (Sir  Charles  Lyell)  is  very  curious  about  all  religioas  manifcitt- 
tions,  OS  every  wise  man  mwx  he, "who  knows  huw  nim-h  most  be  tnfrrrcd 
from  them  as  to  popular  intvUispnce  and  the  rtate  of  education,  and  tlte 
mora/  heart  of  a  community.  The  faitlis  of  ihc  multitutle  musi  be  siotfwJ 
by  thfitte  who  would  know  their  own  timi^.  and  the  thoughts  of  the  win 
by  tho»e  who  would  frire»ee  the  coining  time."— P.  180. 

Well,  let  U9  examine  somo  of  the  religions  of  the  North,  ta  set  furth 
by  this  article,  deduced  from  the  observations  of  Lyell : — lho«  re- 
ligions  which  ore  a  purt  and  parcel  of  that  "  civilization^  from  vhkft 
the  Edinburgh  licvicw  expects  so  mucb.     This  Ruviow  siiys,  tlufc — 

*'  New-England  is  in  truth  amnscumof  Bcctorian  curinsiiiea.  Komattr- 
nal  churr^h  keups  cluwn  fanHtici^^ni,  iioil  no  court  manners  snppreMor 
chasten  the  free  expression  of  it  by  word  and  deed." — P.  180. 

Very  well;  let  u«  inspect  this  museum.  "Sir  Cbarlee  LyeU,' 
says  the  article  before  us,  "  was  aaaured  by  a  Boston  frieod,  ifaat 
when  be  ouce  nttcndod  a  revival  sermon, — 

*•  He  heard  the  preacher  desciibo  the  symptoms  which  they  mteW  «• 
peet  to  experience  on  rhi-  fyrat^  Rccond  nnifthinl  day  prevjou"*  i- 

version.  judC  na  a  metlicnl  li^ctiirRr  might  expatinto  to  hta   i  '^« 

prr^esa  of  a  well-known  di»ease  ;  and  the  cornplainc,  he  a<)  n- 

ooa  one,  aad  very  contagioai.  when  the  fcelingft  have  obcaii:  re 

control  over  the  jud;(tiuent.  and  the  new  convert  is  in  ihe  |-  i«i  r  m  dif 
preacher;  he  himself  Is  often  worked  ap  to  such  a  pitcb  t^  i^i)th[ndaa& 
as  to  have  lost  all  command  over  his  own  heatud  imoginatioa." — P.  181. 

The  Review  continuos : 

"Bur  such  a  preacher  belong  to  ■  well-known  genua  in  church  hiMnry. 
The  mtwl  meraornble  ofihcm  was  perhaps  Peter  the  Hermit.  R»;ti«ioo* 
madness  is  al^i  a  form  of  mania  well-known  in  lunatic  asvlama,  &i»1  oat 
of  them."— i*.  181. 

Uliia  la,  pvrhapty  one  of  the  least  harmless  fiuutlciaina  of  boitbiin 
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**  ciTilixattcnt.**  But  thia  civiiaation  hu  also  giT«ii  riae  to  MilldriBm. 
The  23d  day  of  October,  1844,  we  believe,  was  the  time  appointed 
by  the  madman,  Parson  Miller,  for  the  end  of  time.  New<£nglaitd 
Puritanism — or  rather  the  same  spirit  whidt  produced  Puritanism — 
had  only  to  be  turned  through  another  channel,  and  Millerism  was 
the  result.  So  great  was  the  mania  of  this  Mm,  that  the  "oivillxed" 
Yankees  who  embraced  its  tenets,  would  not  gather  in  the  products 
of  their  farms,  but  passed  their  time  in  watching  for  the  destruction  of 
•U  things,  engaging  in  such  revelries  and  o^es  as  might  have  put  to 
blush  the  bacchanalian  revelries  of  old.  And  if  we  are  to  credit  the 
raporta  of  newspapers,  guided  by  a  knowledge  of  the  temptations  aa 
well  as  evils  to  which  iiesh  is  heir,  we  might  well  imagine  that  Venus 
benelf  would  have  looked  upon  the  orgies  of  the  misled  assembiiee 
of  Millerites  with  the  same  pleasure  with  which  she  regarded  one  of 
the  festivals  devoted  to  her  at  Paphoa. 

Even  after  the  23d  of  October  had  passed,  the  blinded  fanaticism 
of  this  maniac  sect  contended  that  the  parson  had  only  made  a  slight 
mistake  in  his  arithmetic,  and  that  the  end  was  still  near  at  hand. 
In  Boston — yea,  in  Boston^  the  home  and  the  world  of  the  North 
American  Review — as  well  as  in  divers  other  places,  these  people, 
true  to  their  iuBtinctive  propensity  penny-wards,  turned  their  own 
and  their  neighbors*  madness  to  account  Shops  for  the  sale  of 
**  ascension  robes"  were  found  in  the  universe  of  the  North  American 
Review,  and  in  various  other  boroughs  of  Yankee  land.  Boston 
•hop-men  went  so  far  as  to  advertise  "  ofomnon  ro6M  for  going  up 
into  heaven !"  Strange,  strange  madness,  to  think  the  end  of  time 
was  at  hand,  and  still  stranger  to  think  that  Bostonians  would  have 
any  need  for  such  robes  as  these !  Surely  they  were  not  designed  for 
liome  consumption. 

An  English  bookseller  at  New-York  assured  Sir  C.  Lyell,  "  that 
even  as  far  south  as  Philadelphia" — that  city  which  evinces  its 
brotherly  love  by  brother  breaking  brother's  head  in  continuous 
riots — "  even  as  far  south  as  Philadelphia,  there  was  a  brisk  demand 
ibr  such  articles,  and  that  he  knew  two  individuals  in  New- York  who 
Mt  up  all  night  in  their  shrouds  on  the  22d  of  October!"  "  Several 
bouses,"  continues  Sir  Charles,  "  were  pointed  to  us  between  Ply- 
mouth and  Boston,  the  owners  of  which  had  been  reduced  to  poverty 
by  their  credulity,  having  sold  their  all  towards  building  the  taber- 
nacle, in  which  they  were  to  pray  incessantly  six  weeks  previous  to 
tiieir  ascension." 

Sir  Oiarles  saw  Macbeth  performed  in  the  Millerite  Tabemaole, 
which  was  sold  for  a  theatre,  and  was  told  by  some  of  the  party 
"  that  they  were  reminded  of  tiie  extraordinary  sight  they  had  wit- 
nessed in  that  room  on  the  23d  October  of  the  previous  year,  when 
the  walls  were  all  covered  with  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts,  and  wh«i 
%  crowd  of  devotees  were  praying  in  their  asoensifm  robes,  in  hourly 
•xpectation  of  the  consummation  of  all  things." 

Sir  Charles  alleged  to  a  New-England  friend,  that  the  numerous 
followers  tf  Miller  and  Smith  *Mid  not  argue  much  in  favor  of  the 
working  of  their  plan  of  national  education ;"  and  we  will  add,  that 
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it  does  not  argue  muoh  in  favor  of  New-England  **  drUization,'*  of 
vhioh  the  Edinbui^h  Review  thinks  so  highly.  He  was  told,  as  an 
extenuation  of  this,  that  a  great  manj  of  the  Mormons  came  from 
the  manu&oturing  districts  of  England  and  Wales,  and  that  other 
people  besides  parson  Miller  had  set  exact  times  for  the  end  of  all 
things,  and  had  led  many  astray. 

"  Other  apologists  observed  to  me,"  says  Sir  Charles,  "  diat  so 
long  as  part  of  the  population  was  very  ignorant,  even  the  well  edu- 
cated would  occasionally  participate  in  fanatical  movements :  for  ra* 
ligious  enthusiasm,  being  very  contagious,  resembles  a  famine  fever, 
which  first  attacks  those  who  are  starving,  but  afterwards  infects 
some  of  the  healthiest  and  best  fed  individuals  in  the  whole  com- 
munity."— What  an  excuse !  say  we. — Now  we  are  ready  to  admit 
that  education — using  the  word  in  its  limited  sense — is  very  good  m 
its  place.  But  it  will  not  stave  off  fanaticism.  The  common  branches 
of  an  English  education  are  no  preventive  of  this  disease.  On  tbQ 
contrary,  a  shallow  draught  at  the  Pierian  spring  is  &vorable  to  it 

Then,  in  addition  to  Millerism  and  Mormonism,  we  have  at  ths 
North  rampant  ^ourierism^  and  an  advocate  for  "  hiohsr  law**  iq 
the  person  of  one  who  commenced  his  career  in  life  by  running  away 
from  his  father's  house,  and  seeking  an  asylum  in  die  sunny  'South. 
Here  he  was  welcomed  with  the  warmth  of  Southern  hearts,  ever 
ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  misfortune,  to  the  honorable  post  of 
teacher  in  Union  Academy,  at  that  time  the  most  respectable  semi- 
nary of  learning  in  Putnam  county,  in  the  State  of  Georgia.  Upon 
his  return  to  the  North,  has  he  shown  a  grateful  heart  for  the  &vor 
bestowed  upon  him  %  On  the  contrary,  the  viper  raises  his  head  to 
strike  the  bosom  of  the  section  which  gave  it  shelter.  Some  there 
may  be  who  revile  the  South  because  they  honestly,  in  their  igno- 
rance, believe  slavery  to  be  a  great  evil.  But  this  man  knows  the 
contrary.  He  has  lived  at  the  South,  and  again  a  few  years  ago  he 
paid  a  visit  to  this  section,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
slavery  as  it  is,  and  slavery  entirely  different  from  what  he  falsely 
and  maliciously  represents  it  to  be.  With  the  lie  in  his  moutb,  and 
the  poison  of  asps  under  his  tongue,  he  makes  haste  to  do  evil,  and 
his  feet  are  swift  to  shed  blood. 

But  we  have  digressed.  Let  us  return  to  Fouricrism  and  "  higher 
law."  And  first  of  the  latter. — It  is  a  principle  of  the  Jesuits,  we  be- 
lieve, or  at  least  it  has  been  so  charged,  that  a  man  may  make  a  de> 
claration,  and  even  take  an  oath,  at  the  same  time  making  a  "men- 
tal reservation"  by  which  what  he  promises  or  swears  to  may  be 
avoided,  and  he  be  guilty  of  no  falsehood  and  peijury.  Place  a 
Jesuit  upon  the  stand,  and  swear  him  to  tell  "  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,"  and  he  will  very  willingly  take  the 
oath.  Yet  he  will,  at  the  same  time,  except,  in  his  own  mind,  the 
relation  of  facts  which  he  does  not  wish  to  disclose;  and  sure  enou^ 
when  questioned  in  reference  to  these  facts,  he  will  either  profess 
ignorance  in  relation  thereto,  or  state  things  which  he  knows  to  be 
&lse.  Yet  he  has  taught  his  conscience  not  to  chide  him  for  it,  upon 
the  principle  that  he  stipulated  with  his  conscience  to  lie  when  he 
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otme  to  BU(di  things  as  he  did  not  wish  to  make  known.  He  has 
oonformed  with  his  uuderstanding  of  the  obligation  he  has  taken  upon 
himself,  and  it  matters  not  how  others  understood  him.  Of  course, 
no  one  who  is  not  utterly  corrupt  at  heart,  will  contend  for  any  such 
principle.  No  one  who  has  any  regard  for  truth,  honor,  honesty  or 
good  morals,  will  be  guilty  of  such  a  gross,  palpable,  barefiiced  dis- 
regard of  them  all. 

So  for  from  its  being  correct  for  men  to  make  mental  reservations, 
and  avoid  their  obligations  and  their  oaths  by  placing  such  construc- 
tions upon  them  as  their  own  interest  or  wishes  may  dictate,  it  would 
be  criminal  for  a  man  to  carry  out  the  only  proper  construction  of  an 
obligation  which  he  knew  was  misapprehended  by  others  to  mean 
something  not  contained  in  its  legitimate  interpretation.  To  illus- 
trate :  if  A  enters  into  a  written  agreement  wit£  B,  C,  D,  K  and  F, 
and  A,  through  superior  or  technical  knowledge,  sees  that  the  instru- 
'laent  stipulates  something  for  which  B  and  the  others  did  not  bai^in, 
he  is  bound  in  good  morals  not  to  place  the  legal  and  literal  construction 
upon  it,  but  so  to  construe  it  as  to  make  it  mean  what  he  knew  his 
fellows  to  understand  it  to  mean.  And  why  is  this  so  ?  For  the 
obv  ious  reason  that  B  and  the  others  made  only  such  an  agreement 
as  was  indicated  by  their  understanding  of  the  instrument.  They 
tiuuk  that  A  understands  it  just  as  they  do.  On  the  other  hand,  A, 
knowing  that  his  fellows  do  not  understand  the  agreement  as  he  does, 
would  be  acting  criminally  to  put  such  a  construction,  though  a  legi- 
timate one,  upon  the  instrument,  as  would  defeat  what  all  the  balance 
considered  the  bai^in. 

The  philosophy  of  the  thing  is  this:  words  are  but  signs  of  ideas, 
and  by  consent,  one  word  may  be  as  well  employed  to  represent  an 
idea  as  another.  And  if  B  and  the  others,  through  choice  or  igno- 
rance, make  a  set  of  words  represent  a  written  agreement  which 
actually  means  something  else,  the  true  agreement  is  that  which  exists 
in  the  intention,  and  not  that  which  is  actually  created  by  the  words. 
When  a  person  takes  upon  himself  an  oath  or  an  obligation,  in  an 
enlightened  and  Christian  country,  that  construction  is  the  proper  one 
which  is  placed  upon  it  by  those  who  are  immediately  concerned,  or 
by  those  who  have  authority  to  tell  what  it  means.  A  makes  B  a 
deed  to  some  land,  and  by  ignorantly  using  a  technical  expression,  cre- 
ates a  greater  estate  in  him  than  was  intended.  Now  B,  so  iar  as  he  can 
r^ulate  the  matter,  is  bound  to  be  governed  by  the  intention  of  A, 
rather  than  by  the  exact  technical  meaning  of  the  deed.  In  the  State 
of  Georgia,  equity  powers  are  vested  in  a  Chancellor,  and  "  special 
jury."  The  special  jurors  are  sworn  to  render  their  verdicts  "  accord- 
ing to  equity  J  and  the  opinion  they  entertain  of  the  evidence."  The 
Chancellor  explains  to  Uie  jury  that  the  word  equity,  in  their  oath, 
does  not  mean  their  cnide  notions  of  natural  equity  but  that  Ugal 
equity,  which  is  bound  by  certain  legal  rules  and  precedents.  There- 
fore the  juror  must  be  guided  in  his  understanding  of  his  oath  by  the 
Qiancellor,  who  has  authority  to  tell  him  what  it  means.  A  owes  B 
an  account,  the  amount  of  which  B  knows  nothing  about.  He  cannot 
recover  this  account  of  A,  at  law,  because  of  the  veiy  ignorance  of  its 
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amoimt  In  equity,  however,  be  may  oompel  A  to  answer  wliat  in 
jusUy  owes  him,  and  thai  there  would  be  no  reason,  it  would  seem, 
why  a"special  jury"  shouldnot  award  hima  decree  for  the  amoimt  ac- 
knowledged to  be  due  him.  But  A  shows  that  this  account  baa  beea 
running  four  years,  and  is  therefore  barred  by  the  statute  of  limitatioas. 
Yet  what  effect  should  this  have  upon  the  equitahh  claim  of  B  t 
Would  not  the  jury,  under  th^r  oath  to  be  guided  by  equity,  be  oooh 
p^ed  to  render  a  verdict  for  the  amount  claimed  by  B,  and  even  al> 
lowed  to  be  due  by  A  ?  Clearly  not  B^tause  the  Chancellor  has 
authority  to  explain  to  the  jury  the  meaning  of  the  oath  they  hsn 
taken.  He  explains  to  them  that  they  are  to  be  governed  in  dieir 
equity  by  certain  fixed  i^t^oZ  rules,  and  one  of  these  le^  rules  is,  that  an 
account  of  four  years'  standing  is  not  recoverable,  either  in  law  or  m 
equity,  because  it  is  barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations. 

It  follows  from  this,  that  when  a  senator  takes  his  oath  to  su{^)Oit 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stat^  he  is  to  be  guided  by  the  inte^ ' 
pretation  placed  upon  this  instrument  by  proper  authority,  and  ths 
parties  who  formed  it — not  by  the  dictates  of  "  higher  taw."  Other 
wise  we  should  have  as  many  constitutions  as  there  are  senators  aod 
representatives  in  Congress. 

Now,  the  principle,  on  which  the  claims  of  higher  Jav  rest,  is  this: 
When  a  man  takes  his  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  ^e  United 
States,  he  excepts,  in  his  own  mind,  the  carrying  out  of  those  clauses 
which  relate  to  slavery.  He  makes  a  "  mental  reservation,"  in  tak- 
ing his  oath,  that  he  will  not  support  that  part  of  the  ConstitutkA 
which  runs  counter  to  "  higher  law."  This  is  the  way  in  whidi  be 
appeases  his  conscience.  And  although  he  may  persuade  himself 
that  be  is  guiltless,  still,  in  the  eye  of  God  and  honest  men,  be  is 
guilty  of  a  perjury,  whose  blackness  is  enough  to  damn  a  universe. 

We  have  alluded,  in  a  foregoing  portion  of  this  article,  to  the  «»• 
duct  of  Ohio,  in  excluding  the  emancipated  negroes  of  John  Kandoljrfi 
from  her  boimdaries.  Since  that  paragraph  was  penned,  we  see  thai 
Indiana,  by  a  provision  in  her  new  Constitution,  has  virtually  said  that 
a  negro  shall  not  stay  within  the  state.  In  Pennsylvania,  they  toe 
making  a  move  towards  the  same  object.  In  the  land  of  aboliti(m, 
where  they  have  so  much  sympathy  for  the  negro  slave,  they  seem 
to  have  none  for  the  free  negro,  and  none  at  ail  for  the  white  slave. 
The  following  paragraph,  which  is  going  the  rounds  of  the  ne^^ra- 
pers,  shows  how  they  do  things  in  the  land  of  abolition' and  Ro- 
man's Rights  Associations.  It  is  headed  "Free  Labor  on  Free 
SoU:" 

"At  a  late  meeting  of  the  shirt-makers  of  New- York,  one  of  them 
stated  that  she  hod  been  making  for  the  California  trade,  shirts  for  two  firmi 
in  Maiden  Lane  and  William -street,  (which  ehe  named,)  at  6d.  and  9d. 
a  piece,  per  dozen.  They  were  to  be  well-stitched  in  every  way,  and  all 
that  she  could  make  was  two  dozen  weekly,  and  to  work  day  and  nigfat. 
She  further  stoted,  that  she  had  not  eaten  any  kind  of  meat  in  three 
weeks  but  once,  when  she  was  asked  to  dine  by  a  friend,  of  whom  she 
got  a  good  dinner." 

Comment  is  unnecessary.     Not  long  ago  we  noticed  in  the  Satur- 


dftj*  ETOUBg  P<M  ft  ^vn'TTT  i>  cr^k.  ig*-"'"*  "r^  jiili;v:c£  iDLi^tn 
of  luge  ahiit-BttkaHr  "Ti  Ti"'-'iirniHi~'  jl  -^--cie  :£  "^^  -n  iTit-— i  •"— -m. 
Hie  propnelori  vz^^i  »iT-tr:j=e  i.r  l*^-:  laiiiL-tii  £--^  -  iL.i«  -  ^sin.— i 
Well,  the  five  faiEjdi**i  r±*  -w.tLji  i.:r  v  ^  -  ^  -'-^^  *'^*-  "^^  -T^«r:?* 
of  the  eeUbifisBzrjcci  t-jlIc  re*:  .jk  a  :".s*:i^  :£*  .cii  it  Ijr  ir  a 
«Kfa  female*  v  a  zstnc^^it  5:?  T3e  sir  r^HZLLTL  :c  zjt^  lji>dL  'iicj  ^-.k 
to  make  the  ^uTa.  acri  a>:  jtf  a  z'ui--:ui:c<c  :3a^  ui±  -c  :-r£  •^.»i^  ~« 
done  weU.  Tbe  <k:-Lu9  t«£*  0!=f  •leireL  'Jn  "^■r.  *t*-"  ^t-^t.  joi? 
fiUtfafiillT  made  it>?  n^^cirf  rkr^ueti*.  ao:  ^c^^^Tti  t-:  :i*:  :  ~.T-r;=^  c* 
of  the  eAabli^az^cCS.  Tbsse  Tiiiii  rctifcT*  Ufi^z-  *•*:  i=^Lir^  ua« 
the  linen  iraa  nizii<ed.  s^m  tat  po.-?  zir^^  vfl  -nr-i^  ihtt  =:..CtT.  xzii 
thus  get  their  ahln*  e:;^^  £:r  ^«itLz.  A^'i  i=a£^  r?^  'n=>i»i  i/lir* 
m  the  bargam.  TVr  1*32  ^dT^riirti  :-.  r  stc  l^zjl-t*!  —•:  re  c-z-jm. 
who  would  likewise  be  c* ^«eCeti  ;;■  ■:•=!>;  litlr  c:-^:'l&>:c  rhk:=.<a 
over  their  work,  br  the  dlo  njs  <:•!*  iarr  nL-iii^  l«nir.  ^-v  :i£  :o 

e'n  a  nnall  (KOacce  <.-i  (x^l.  be  *^«^^u:ciT  k~ic<cC  •:-:'  ibc^  'mIt  d-.l- 
y  probabir  bxrovvd.  afcl  ti>e£  be  r.;jt^'cd  ^c  -:c  :£<c  p  vuz-i  iL^; 
diey  had  niiiKd  the  licen.  Ard  :«i4i  k  iLe  |  '• "  M-,:?i^-.pT  ^f  -jj^  «^£.d 
of  abolition ! 

Not  long  ae<>.  in  the  ciry  of  Kirston.  ve  WUct?,  '^rt  w^s^  a  ~  i^-C^ 
ly-feapcctable"  vouc^  lad  v.  ooc  of  the  c^iic  of  ti«c  vltv.  wh:-  i:™o::.'i- 
ed  from  her  fiber's  b>u^e,  M-  ImxiiMr  the  Indc  of  a  t-xr-^r-j  ><:«:u£*irv:!. 
irilo  enticed  her  oC  Tben  there  was  a  cIerg*T..an  tV-uDd  1^^  e£.-.^h 
to  unite  the  two  in  wedl-xt  k  is  stated,  ^e  be'.Ieve.  thi:  be  exj<'^ 
tulated  with  the  vounz  ladr  tor  some  tiiue  ;  but.  iipdir.g  her  Lrvxo 
imble,  proceeded  to  tie  tbe  knot  The  f<aien:s  were  ab->li;:  -l'>'.&.  ^l.c 
had  taught  their  daughter  that  a  coloreii  skin  ma^ir  no  dinrrer:^-e. 
To  prove  the  aD<.-eritT  of  their  proiVssi'^s.  ibey  ?-:u^h:  oit  their 
daughter,  tnre  her  away  from  ihv  V*i^>m  of  h^r  *.*tirt.-llv.  at*!  f  l*<.>Ai 
her  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  Such  are  5<>i..e  of  tbe  fruits  cf  a'L-<^l:< 
tionism. 

We  have  not  time  or  spaw  to  notior  any  i::.':re  of  tbe  Lonhem 
iuM,  which  go  to  make  up  "  cieiUzati'/uS'  W<-  Lave  a«iid  en^'uzh.  for 
the  pment,  in  regard  t<*  theai.  Let  us  afj  j,  that  a:  the  .S>*'ii  wc 
have  none  of  tbe^*,  and  thank  G*iJ  f /r  it.  We  arr:  coLL-i-cLt  wr: 
owe  our  exemption  fnjm  them  to  negpj  slavery. 


ART.  IV-MDIPHIS.  AM)  ITS  MANTFACTUSKG  JU^YAZfTA-jES. 

The  attention  of  the  S*iuth-wtst  seerr:*'  to  V.^  r.ow  fe*.''.r.^y  a^-'ra/.t- 
ed  to  the  fbtah]iAhm<.'iit  <fi  iriimufiictori*-*  f^r  ;t^  raw  mifrrliil  '.f  Its- 
own  growth.  Insteail  of  iK-ing  s-uqjriv.-d  at  thS.  it  u  rijatt':.-  '  f  -j-r- 
dal  wonder,  that  our  political  fcOjnorr.i»ts  hiv-.-  uA  loug  ■!;;.'.>:  I-*'-"**i 
the  subject  in  a  pn.'ptT  li;rht  WlMre  ih*;  puhli'':  jt,\t,t\,  S',  ta-  ; !•:  •iiZ. 
be  truly  indopendi-nt,  or  jx'nitanently  pr'^per/U.*).  whod-r  not  ;-.'■ -ii-oe 
for  themselves  all  tliat  is  ne<r*:SKaiy  iit  their  i!Tir>i.-V;/.'>:.  >'  fi»r  as 
this  is  furnished  l>y  a^jritiiltunr,  itii  asiriculturai  i^oy'.':  ar<:  ii.'iepeo- 
dent.     But  as  agriculture  alor;<^  will  Lot  provi'Je  all  thistt  ;-.  Lvoessary 
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for  sustenance  or  comfort,  commerce  and  manufactures  most  be  nv 
sorted  to,  that  the  deficiency  may  be  supplied.  Where,  from  the  ao> 
ddents  of  climate,  soil,  or  other  causes,  certain  necessaries  cannot  be 
produced,  or  prepared  for  use  by  manu&cturing,  commerce  interposes 
to  supply  what  is  wanting.  So  far  the  people  of  that  region  must  be 
dependent  upon  those  of  a  more  lavored  clime,  and  their  dependence 
is  involuntary  and  inevitable.  But  where  the  earth  yields  ev^y  Bd> 
ce^ary  product,  and  every  facility  is  at  hand  for  preparing  these  pro- 
ducts for  use,  if  the  people  rely  on  commerce  for  supplies,  they  fix 
upon  themselves,  by  their  ovm  choice,  the.  shackles  of  voluntary  de- 
pendence upon  regions  more  industrious,  shrewd  or  enterprising. 

Commerce  is  not  to  be  undervalued.  As  no  one  country  upon  Hio 
earth  does  produce  all  that  custom  has  made  necessary  for  dvilixed 
life,  an  interchange  of  commodities  is  indispensable.  It  has  a 
tendency  to  bind  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe  tc^ether  by  the  ada- 
mantine bonds  of  mutual  necessity,  and,  limited  to  its  legitimate 
sphere,  becomes  a  blessing  of  the  highest  order.  But,  if  we  trust  to 
it  for  all,  instead  of  looking  to  it  only  as  auxiliary,  we  commit  aa 
error,  fatal  in  its  consequences.  Hitherto  the  South-west  engaged 
chiefly  in  agricultural  pursuits ;  and  through  the  channel  of  commerce, 
supplying  their  wants  by  the  exchange  of  the  raw  material  for  the 
manufactured  article,  has  seemed  to  be  wholly  unaware  of  tbe  suici- 
dal policy  which  they  have  adopted.  Hiey  have  sent  to  a  mark^ 
abroad  their  cotton,  their  tobacco,  their  hemp,  and  even  their  lum- 
ber, to  be  returned  to  them  manutacturcd  into  forms  suited  to  their 
wants.  Can  any  one  have  ever  doubted,  but  that  this  was  all  wroi^ 
who  reflected  on  the  subject  for  a  moment?  Why  should  we  give  to 
our  neighbor  two  pounds  of  cotton  for  one  in  a  manufactured  form, 
where  wo  can  as  easily  preserve  the  whole,  by  manu&cturing  it  our- 
selves ?     That  we  can  do  so,  is  certain. 

To  England  and  the  northern  states  we  have  been,  and  yet  are^ 
tributary  for  our  cotton  fabrics.  Is  it  because  there  is  any  insur- 
mountable impediment  in  the  way  of  our  producing  these  £ibrics  by 
our  own  labor  1  Certainly  it  is  not.  Tlie  material  for  the  formation 
of  every  sort  of  macliinery  is  abundant  at  our  doors.  The  skill  to  mould 
this  material  into  necessary  form  is  amongst  us.  The  substance  to  b© 
operated  on  is  the  product  of  our  farms,  and  at  present  the  staple  of 
our  commerce.  The  all-pervading  power  of  steam  offers  its  incalcu- 
lable force,  to  supply  the  defect  of  the  impetus  derived  from  water. 
By  its  superior  economy,  it  supersedes  even  the  motive  power 
of  water.  What,  then,  but  total  blindness  to  our  own  Interest,  pre- 
vents us  from  at  once  embarking  in  the  great  enterprise  of  asserting 
our  independence,  (/ff /ac/o,  by  the  establishment  of  manufhctoriesi 
To  the  infant  cities  of  the  South-west,  it  is  a  matter  of  ^ital  impor- 
tance. Sorno  of  them  have  become  conscious  of  the  truth,  and  are, 
through  the  medium  of  manufactures,  pressing  with  great  strides  to 
vast  wealth  and  pennanent  prosperity.  Others  are  lagging  in  the 
race,  and  soon  will  be  falling  "  into  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf,"  unless 
they  arouse  from  their  torpor. 
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We  ore  hi^y  to  see  iiidicati(m9  of  a  proper  spirit  manifefltiDg 
Aemselves  in  Meraph^. 

To  say  nothing  of  two  large  merchant  flouring  mills  now  in  **  Uie 
full  tide  of  successful  experiment,"  vith  another  still  more  extenrive^ 
r^>idly  advancing  to  completion — a  ship-yard  for  ^e  building  of 
Bteam-boats — two  extensive  machine-shops  and  foundries — ^besides 
various  other  manufactories  of  minor  importance — we  have  now  tho 
gratilication  of  seeing  a  mill  for  the  manu&cture  of  cotton  erected  in 
our  suburbs,  and  speedily  to  commence  operations. 

l%c  building  of  the  Memphis  Manu&oturing  Com^^fiy  is  1S5  feet 
kmg  by  50  feet  in  width — three  stories  high,  besides  the  attio.  "Hie 
lower  floor  contains  the  cards  and  their  appendages ;  the  second  story 
the  looms,  with  their  machinery;  the  third  story  contains  tba  epindlei^ 
&C. ;  while  the  warpers,  &c.,  occupy  tho  attic. 

One  wing  from  the  centre,  running  back  80  feet,  two  stories  high, 
Im  occupied  on  tiie  lower  story  by  the  engines  uid  machine-shop,  and 
on  the  upper  by  the  machinery  for  the  woollen  manufacture. 

Another  wing  at  the  east  end,  parallel  with  the  former,  60  feel 
long  by  40  in  width,  two  stories  high,  contains  in  the  first  stoiy  the 
willower,  picker,  &c. — the  second  story  at  this  time  unoccupied. 

Hie  entire  building,  including  the  wings,  is  built  in  the  most  sab- 
stantial  manner  of  brick,  and  covered  with  slate. 

lliere  is  in  front  a  vestibule  or  tower  12  by  20  feet,  in  which  tlie 
sturcase  runs  up  to  each  story,  the  upper  part  of  whidi  is  to  oontain 
the  bell. 

The  stack  is  built  with  air  flues,  to  prevent  it  from  ora^ix^  from 
the  heat,  and  is  sixty-five  feet  high. 

Hiere  are  two  engines,  with  12  inch  cylinders  and  4  feet  stroke, 
wluch  were  built  by  Lent,  South  &  Shipman,  of  New-Albany,  In- 
diana, with  three  boilers  28  feet  long  axid  36  inches  in  diameter, 
with  double  flues. 

The  machinery  contracted  for,  which  is  now  all  in  the  mill  ready 
to  commence  operations,  does  not  occupy  one-half  the  space  in  the 
present  building.  There  are  now  in  the  mill  2,160  spindles  for  cot- 
ton, and  24  cotton  looms,  with  all  the  cards  and  other  appurtenances 
neoessary  to  their  complete  operation.  The  machinery  is  of  Uie 
best  class,  and  embraces  all  the  latest  improvements  of  the  day.  It 
was  built  by  Messrs.  Jenks,  Painter  &  Co.,  of  Alleghany  CSty,  Pa. 
Mr.  Jenks  is  a  man  of  the  highest  reputation  as  a  madiinist,  havmg 
constructed  and  put  in  operation  some  of  the  best  cotton  mills  in 
the  country,  under  the  supervision  of  Gen.  James,  of  Providence,  R. 
L,  and  he  has  fully  sustained  his  high  reputation  in  this  contract 

There  is  also  on  hand  a  full  set  of  machinery  for  manu&oturing 
iroollen  goods,  with  210  spindles,  for  the  spinning  of  woollen  filling 
for  making  jeans  and  linseys  suitable  for  negro  clothing. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  above  machinery  ready  for  operaUon,  in- 
cluding thirty  acres  of  ground,  (on  Wolf  River,  above  the  U.  8. 
Navy-ifard,)  and  all  the  buildings,  together  with  the  dwelling-houses 
necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  the  operatives,  will  rea(»  neaaHj 
sixty  thousand  doUara, 
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"Die  mill,  when  filled  with  macfaineiy,  whidi  is  intended  to  be  dona 
at  an  early  day,  will  contfun  5,760  spindles,  and  112  looms,  with  all 
the  appurtenances  necessary  to  their  complete  operation,  which  will 
require  an  additional  capital  of  about  tixe  same  amount. 

The  product  of  the  luill  at  present  is  int^aded  to  be  heavy  oaia- 
buigs,  jeans  and  linseys,  as  also  yams,  from  No.  4  to  No.  10. 

This  is  but  a  hasty,  and  somewhat  imperfect  sketch,  of  the  pionean 
in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  at  Memphis.  That  it  must  succeed  it 
sel^  and  give  impulse  to  many  establishments  of  similar  character, 
cannot  be  deemed  problematical. 

A  new  era  is  indeed  opening  upon  ttte  prosperity  of  Memphis,  the 
beginning  of  a  system,  which,  if  eneigetically  prosecuted,  wiU  make 
her  the  Queen  City  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver,  as  Cindnnati  is  of  tha 
Ohio. 

Memphis  possesses  all  the  advantages  of  the  South  and  West  com- 
bined, for  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  especially  of  the  coarser  quali^ 
of  goods.  It  also  has  advantages,  which  no  other  point,  in  either  tba 
South  or  the  West,  can  protend  to  claim.  There  is  more  cotton  sold 
at  this  point,  by  the  planter  who  produces  it,  before  it  passes  into  tha 
hands  of  the  commission  merchant,  with  his  items  of  storage,  drayaga^ 
insurance,  and  commissions,  than  at  any  other  point  in  tlie  United 
States.  Of  the  whole  fmiount  of  cotton  shipped  from  this  place  •&• 
Dually,  being  but  little  short  of  150,000  bales,  not  6,000  are  shipped 
on  account  of  the  planter. 

And,  although  Memphis  is  not  considered  as  being  in  the  centre  <rf 
the  cotton-growing  region,  yet  the  Memphis  cottons,  in  pcnnt  of  qual- 
ity, are  inferior  to  none  in  the  United  States,  as  evidenced  by  the 
fact,  that  they  have  always  taken  the  premiums,  wherever  they  have 
been  placed  in  competition  with  any  other  of  the  short  staple  cottoiu. 
And  1  doubt  not  that  their  character  will  be  fully  sustained  at  the  exiu> 
bitionofthc  World's  Fair,  which  la  shortly  to  take  place  at  London — 
where,  1  learn,  that  her  interests  are  to  be  represented,  and  where  she 
will  come  in  competition  with  the  cotton-growing  region  of  the  whole 
world. 

Consequently,  there  is  no  other  point  at  which  so  favorable  an  op- 
portunity is  allbrded  of  always  having  a  market,  from  which  to  pur^ 
chase  a  regular  supply  for  consumption,  from  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
ducer :  thereby  avoiding  the  necessity  of  employing  a  large  surplus 
capital,  in  a  stock  of  the  raw  material  in  advance  of  its  being  required 
for  use,  not  only  saving  the  loss  of  interest  upon  that  amount  of  capi- 
tal, but  also  avoiding  the  loss  in  the  weight  of  the  raw  material,  which  is 
no  mean  item,  as  every  one  can  testify  who  has  had  much  experience 
in  handling  that  article. 

Memphis  is  situated  below  the  mouths  of  all  the  rivers  which  drain 
the  grain-growing  states  of  the  West,  and  being  the  first  market  at 
which  they  concentrate,  the  means  of  living  must  be,  consequently, 
as  cheap,  or  cheaper,  than  elsewhere.  At  all  events,  abundant  sup- 
plies are  thus  insured  to  an  indefinite  extent,  without  trouble,  risk  or 
delay,  to  the  consumer. 

Tixe  best  coal  on  the  Ohio  River  can  be  ddivered  at  tins  place  for 
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two  dollars  aad  forty  cents  per  ton,  fliat  being  less  than  half  the  price 
p«d  for  an  article  in  the  East,  of  quality  inferior  for  driving  ma- 
chinery. Hie  Naumkeag  Mill,  at  Salem,  pays  five  dollars  per  ton, 
and  consumes  about  1,860  tons  per  annum. 

He  peculiar  character  of  our  domestic  institutions  in  the  South  ia 
■Ddi,  as  almost  entirely  to  drive  out  of  employment  a  lai^e  class  of 
worthy  laborers,  who  would  otherwise  be  called  into  requisition  to 
fill  up  the  stations  of  domestic  servitude,  necessary  to  be  filled  in 
every  community.  And  the  idea  that  some  odium  might  attach  to 
tiieir  character  for  self-respect,  by  being  thrown  into  juxtaposition 
with  the  slave,  prevents  them  from  entering  into  competition  for  that 
class  of  service,  entirely. 

And  as  there  is  no  other  field  for  profitable  employment  for  that 
filasB  of  laborers,  who  are  well-suited  for  operatives  in  a  cotton  fao- 
tory,  hence  their  services  can  be  prosured  at  lower  rates  in  die 
dave-holding  states  of  the  South,  than  in  the  free  states  of  the 
North. 

These  are  a  few  of 'the  advant^cs  possessed  by  Memphis.  We 
might  prosecute  the  subject  still  farther  with  equal  force  of  reasoning. 
We  might  dilate  upon  our  climate,  which  guards  us,  alike  from  the 
icy  chains  of  winter,  and  the  torrid  heat  of  a  more  southern  summer ; 
wnidi  leaves  our  streams  at  all  times  open  to  navigation,  for  the  ex- 
portation of  our  products  or  the  reception  of  supplies ;  which 
whitens  our  hills  and  valleys  with  the  product  of  the  plant,  without 
which  civilized  man  could  scarcely  now  find  clothing ;  which,  in  point  of 
salubrity,  yields  to  few  other  regions  of  our  continent ;  the  centre 
of  a  country,  rich  in  almost  every  useful  vegetable  and  mineral  pro- 
duction. The  youthful  giant,  who  reaches  with  one  hand  the  lakes  of 
the  North,  and  with  the  other  the  ocean,  bays  and  gulfs  of  the  sunny 
South,  unites  them  in  a  fraternal  embrace,  and  invites  them  to  pour 
their  treasures  at  his  feet.  All  thin,  and  more,  far  more,  we  might 
say,  with  justice,  but  for  the  present  wo  forbear.  We  cannot  but 
hope,  that  more  experienced  heads  and  practised  pens,  will  prosecute 
the  theme.  We  earnestly  invoke  their  aid,  that  our  city  may  be  ex- 
hibited as  she  is,  and  as  she  must  become,  unless  destroyed  by  the 
short-sighted  policy  of  her  own  sons. 


ART.  V.-LOUISIANA-HER  PUBLIC  LANDS  AND  LETE^. 

Tbb  splendid  domain  of  Lower  Louisiana,  which,  like  Holland, 
has  been  reclaimed  from  the  waste  of  waters,  is  justly  considered 
among  the  brightest  jewels  of  the  ropul>lic,  and  furnishes  to  the 
world  an  evidence  of  what  the  indomitable  enterprise  and  energy  of 
our  people  may  achieve,  even  under  that  sultry  sun  of  tlie  South, 
which  has  been  so  much  slandered. 

The  cost  of  the  levees  which  have  been  constructed  in  Louisiana 
cannot  be  less  than  from  12  to  15,000,000  dollars,  and  yet  withal 
they  have  not  afforded  protection  to  the  immense  interests  at  stake. 
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The  public  mind  has  been  aroused  to  the  eubject,  and  for  uearij  time 
years,  investigations  have  been  conducted  of  the  most  rimd  and  oom- 
prehensive  dt^racter,  tending  to  elucidate  the  great  problem  of  our 
future  safety. 

In  all  the  regions  of  doubt  and  conjecture,  it  is  not  difficult  to  ar- 
rive at  one  &ct  which  every  one  will  admit,  and  that  is,  the  work  of 
protection  ia  too  vast  to  be  accomplished  entirely  through  the  unaid- 
ed resources  of  a  single  state,  however  wealthy  and  powerful  she 
may  be. 

In  view  of  this  fact.  Congress,  at  a  late  session,  donated  to  the 
state  a  large' area  of  inundated  lands,  to  be  appropriated  for  purposes 
of  improvement,  and  the  effort  is  now  being  made  in  that  body  to 
extend  the  grant  so  as  to  include  the  whole  of  such  or  similar  lands  > 
within  our  limits.  The  proposition  is  certainly  but  a  fair  one,  and  it' 
acceded  to,  will  in  no  respect  exceed  the  exigencies  of  the  case. 

By  the  letter  of  Mr.  Butterficld  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
we  learn  that  1,719,188  acres  of  land  in  Louisiana  subject  to  over 
flow,  have  been  sold  by  the  United  States,  and  that  of  the  lands — 
whidi  will  remain  the  property  of  the  government  after  the  swamp 
and  overflowed  lands,  granted  by  the  act  above  referred  to,  to  the 
state — it  is  estimated : — 

4,700,000  acres  have  been  in  market  10  years, 

949,413     "  "  "        20      " 

2,000,000     "  "  "        30      " 

exclusive  of  the  lands  in  the  Greensburg  District — their  surveys 
having  been  reported  fraudulent. 

The  Commissioner  says  of  these  lands  remaining  to  Uie  govern- 
ment, and  wliich  are  colored  on  his  map  before  us  yellow :  "  they 
are  poor,  scarcely  averaging  second  and  third  quality — their  timber 
chiefly  pine,"  &c. 

Mr.  Johii  Wilson  having  been  dispat<^'hed  from  the  Land  Office  last 
season,  to  examine  minutely  the  public  lands  of  Louisiana,  made  a 
report  on  his  return,  which  embodies  so  much  that  is  interesting  and 
useful,  not  only  to  our  own  citizens  but  strangers  seeking  invest* 
ment  here,  tiiat  we  can  do  no  more  acceptable  service  than  to  ex- 
tract at  large  from  his  pagtis  : 

"  On  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi  the  lands  in  the  interior  ap- 
pear to  be  generally  high  and  rolling  from  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  state  to  Baton  Kouge,  where  the  hills  give  place  to  a  low,  alluvial 
formation.  The  river,  in  its  serpentine  course,  occasionallv  approaches 
those  high  lands,  and  again  receding,  all  the  margin  of  the  stream 
between  the  points  where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  table-land  ia 
low  and  wet.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  river  throughout  the  state, 
for  some  distance  in  the  interior,  it  is  mostly  of  that  character,  and, 
falling  back  from  the  margin  of  the  stream,  generally  terminates  in 
lakes  or  swamps. 

The  average  fall  from  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground,  at  the 
bank  of  the  river,  to   a  distance   of  forty  arpens  back  from  the 
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msrg^  of  the  stream,  has  been  found  by  a  series  of  observationSf  I 
was  informed,  to  be  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  feet ;  and  where  there  is 
no  swamp  in  the  rear,  to  be  twelve  feet.  Hence,  when  there  is  a 
zise  in  the  rirer,  (which  frequently  happens,)  the  water  is  precipitated 
with  great  force  and  velocity  upon  the  rear  lands.  To  protect  those 
lands,  and  to  prevent  injury  to  the  front,  necessarily  accruing  from 
sadi  overflows,  levees  or  embankments  are  thrown  up  along  the 
bank  of  the  river,  of  greater  or  less  base  and  elevation,  according  to 
llie  necessities  of  the  case.  Where  creeks  or  bayous  enter  into  the 
Mississippi,  their  banks  must  also  be  leveed  or  their  mouths  closed, 
otherwise  the  high  waters  of  the  Mississippi  flow  into  fhem  and  in- 
undate the  rear  lands. 

Hiese  levees,  on  the  average,  appear  to  be  about  five  feet  high, 
thirty  feet  wide  at  the  base,  and  seven  and  a-half  feet  wide  at  top ; 
hence,  the  constructing  and  keeping  of  them  in  repair  are  very  ex- 
pensive. Moreover,  the  current  of  the  river  being  very  rapid  and 
(be  banks  alluvial,  those  hsaika  are  subject  to  great  and  rapid  abra^ 
sons ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  prudence  and  safety,  therefore,  the  levees 
are,  and  must  be,  constructed  some  distance  back  from  the  margin  of 
the  stream.  Between  the  levees  and  the  enclosures  of  the  planters, 
■pace  is  always  left  for  a  public  road,  that  being  the  highest  and  dry- 
est  ground,  and  therefore  best  adapted  for  that  purpose,  the  rear  lands 
being  so  wet  that  they  are  frequently  impassable.  The  proprietors 
of  the  lands  fronting  on  the  rivers,  creeks,  bayous,  &c.,  are  thus  de- 
prived of  the  use  of  a  considerable  portion  of  their  very  best  lands, 
Dy  the  necessity  for  making  these  levees  and  the  peculiar  topographi- 
cal features  of  the  country. 

From  the  foregoing  description,  it  is  evident  that  all  the  lands 
fronting  on  rivers,  creeks,  bayou8,  and  water-courses  subject  to  over- 
flow, must  be  protected  by  safe,  strong,  and  sufficient  levees,  and  that 
the  omission  to  secure  a  single  tract  will  bring  ruin  and  desolation 
on  all  the  adjacent  country ;  and,  therefore,  all  of  such  lands  remaining 
the  property  of  the  government  must,  of  necessity,  be  leveed  at  the 
expense  and  cost  of  the  citizens  of  Louisiana.  All  the  rear  lands 
that  are  of  any  value  have  been  reclaimed  by  the  construction  and 
perpetuation  of  those  levees ;  and  thus,  so  far  as  any  of  those  lands 
nave  been  sold  by  the  government,  (and  it  is  believed  that  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  acres  of  such  lands  have  been  sold,)  the  govern- 
ment has  been  so  far  benefited  at  the  expense  of  the  people  of  Loui- 
riana,  for  none  of  those  lands  would  have  been  disposed  of  had  they 
not  thus  been  reclaimed. 

It  is  impossible  by  any  written  description  to  convey  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  present  condition  of  a  great  part  of  Louisiana ;  to  be 
realized,  it  must  be  witnessed.  For  hundreds  of  miles  I  found  the 
whole  bank  of  the  stream  under  water ;  and  in  otber  places  the  river, 
having  broken  through  the  embankments  or  levees,  was  rushing  over 
the  country  with  the  force  of  a  torrent,  carrying  ruin  Mid  destruction 
in  its  course.  Where  the  levees  were  sufficiently  high  and  strong  to 
resist  the  pressure  of  the  water,  the  rear  lands  were  inundated  by 
the  river  flowing  tJhrough  the  crevasses  or  creeks,  &;c,  until   the 
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whole,  except  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  front  land  next  the  lereeii 
was  overflowed.  A  great  number  of  plantations  and  settlements 
were  entirely  submerged,  and  the  only  mode  of  access  or  egress  left 
to  the  inhabitantH  was  by  boats,  or  platforms  erected  where  praGti> 
cable,  on  frames,  above  Uie  surrounc^ng  waters.  This  state  of  things 
was  not  limited  to  the  country ;  some  of  the  villages  or  towns  along 
the  river  were  in  a  like  condition — the  streets  being  wholly  under 
water.  The  inhabitants  wore  thus  deprived  of  every  opportunity  of 
engaging  in  any  industrial  pursuit,  and,  consequently,  of  the  means 
of  earning  subsistence,  as  the  land  could  not  be  cultivated;  and  in 
many  cases  there  was  not  sufficient  dry  ground  on  which  to  cut  wood 
for  fuel  for  the  steamboats  that  navigate  the  river.  The  cattle  had 
taken  refuge  on  the  most  elevated  spots,  and  were  seeking  a  scan^ 
subsistence  from  the  leaves  of  bushes  or  the  tops  of  the  young  cane, 
and  frequently,  getting  into  deep  water,  were  carried  away  by  the 
force  of  the  current  and  drowned. 

Tbe  scene  for  many  miles  thus  presented  was  harrowing  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  appeals  to  every  principle  of  himianity  for  all  the  suooor 
and  relief  that  can  be  extended  in  the  premises.  Neither  was  it  tem- 
porary in  its  character,  for  I  was  assured  by  many  that  it  was  nearly 
as  bad  last  year  and  the  year  before,  f:ad  that  there  had  been  but 
little,  if  any,  abatement  of  the  evil,  since  the  early  part  of  lost 
January. 

It  is  estimated  tliat  property  to  the  amount  of  millions  of  doUaif 
has  be  in  destroyed ;  and,  although  the  city  of  New-Orleans  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  sou^em  section  of  the  state  have  been 
preserved  by  the  drainage  of  the  surplus  water  through  the  crevasses 
and  over  the  country  above,  those  portions  of  the  state  can  have  no 
guarantee  of  any  immunity  from  a  like  infliction  till  a  radical  remedy 
be  applied. 

By  an  examination  of  the  able  report  on  the  intcmtd  improve- 
ments of  Louisiana,  made  by  A.  D.  Wooldridge,  Esq.,  State  Engi- 
neer, in  January  last,  a  copy  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  here* 
with,  from  my  own  observation,  and  from  inlbrmation  derived  from 
many  uitelligcnt  gentlemen  living  in,  or  who  had  recently  visited  va- 
rious sections  of  the  state,  the  impression  was  nmde  on  my  mind 
that  all  the  lands  belonging  to  the  government,  and  most  of  those 
the  property  of  individuals,  within  the  following  limits,  had  been 
submerged  during  the  whole  of  the  present,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
past  year,  and  that  preceding ;  that  is  to  say,  between  the  Mi*8i$*ippi 
and  Ouachita  Jiivers,  extending  to  the  high  land*  on  the  west  aide  <)f 
the  Ouachita  ;  those  within  some  miles  on  each  side  of  the  Upper 
Red  River ;  those  along  the  Lower  Red  River;  the  land*  in  the 
South-eastern  District,  and  those  along  the  Gulf  coasty  as  shown  by 
the  accompanying  diagram  of  the  state.  The  northern  boundary  of 
those  last  mentioned  to  be  determined  by  actual  observation.  The 
lands  between  East  and  AVest  Pearl  Rivers  were  also  designated  as 
of  like  character.  Subsequently,  in  tm  interview  with  the  Surveyor 
General  and  several  of  the  deputies,  I  was  satisfied  that  this  impree- 
sion  was  correct. 
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HATing  thus  briefly  described  the  peculiar  diaracter  of  the  country, 

•nd  the  action  had  in  relation  to  the  grant  made  by  the  act  of  the  8d 
<^Marcb,  1849,  to  aid  the  state  of  Louisiana  in  draining  the  swamp 
lands  therein,  I  beg  leave  to  present  a  few  suggestions  as  to  the  evil 
onder  which  that  state  now  suffers,  the  remedy  for  that  evil,  and  the 
benefits  which  will  flow  from  the  adoption  of  that  remedy. 

By  tracing  the  dividing  ridges  between  the  sources  of  the  waters 
that  flow  into  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  and  those  which  flow 
north  into  the  lakes,  east  to  the  ocean,  south  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
extending  west  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
boundaries  thus  described  extend  from  the  twenty-ninth  to  the  forty- 
ninth  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  average  from  the  tenth  to  the 
twenty-seventh  degree  of  longitude  west  from  Washington,  embrac- 
ing an  area  of  about  one  million  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  thousand 
square  miles. 

This  region  has  been  settled  with  unexampled  rapidity ;  and  as 
improvements  keep  pace  with  the  settlements,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  whole  country  is  now  more  rapidly  and  thoroughly 
drained  into  the  Mississippi  than  when  in  a  state  of  nature.  Then,  no 
doubt,  a  great  quantity  of  water  was  collected  in  pools  and  swamps, 
and  there  remained  until  carried  ofl'by  gradual  evaporation.  TUs, 
of  course,  so  &r  relieved  the  bed  of  the  stream  ;  but  as  the  lands  are 
opened  up  by  cultivation,  this  water  is  discbai^ed  at  once  into  the 
nver,  thus  adding  to  its  volume. 

'Diis,  it  is  believed,  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  great  increase  in  the 
waters  of  the  Mississippi  tor  the  few  years  past ;  but  whether  it  !a 
the  principal  cause  or  not  I  cannot  say,  as  I  have  not  the  data  to  enable 
me  to  c^mo  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  in  the  matter. 

All  the  water  collected  in  the  immense  region  above  mentioned, 
except  that  carried  off  by  evaporation,  has  no  outlet  but  the  Mississip- 
pi, and  the  regions  in  the  south  inundated  by  it  The  facts  presented 
to  the  eye  are  suflicicnt  to  show  that  the  river,  with  a  bed  averaging 
not  more  than  a  mile  in  width  through  the  lower  part  of  the  state, 
and  towards  its  outlet,  is  not  sufficient  to  carry  off  the  surplus  water 
thus  accumulated.  No  labored  calculation  of  the  amount  of  water 
collected,  and  of  the  capacity  of  the  river,  is  required  to  prove  this 
truth — it  is  established  in  heart-rending  evidences  of  the  sufferings  of 
our  fellow-citizens  in  that  region.  The  questions,  then,  arise,  in  what 
way  and  by  what  means  shall  the  evil  be  abated  1  I^ie  old  system 
of  leveeing  has  been  found,  by  many  years  of  patient  trial,  to  be  in- 
suflicient,  and  in  adopting  a  new  plan,  permanent  security  should  be 
the  great  desideratum. 

In  considering  thiM  subject,  it  must  be  remembered  tiiat  the  state 
of  Louisiana  is  not  the  only  sufferer  from  this  undue  accumulation  of 
water  in  the  Mississippi.  Portions  of  Arkansas,  Missouri  and  Mis- 
sissippi are  in  like  condition,  and  any  means  adopted  with  reference 
to  Louisiana  alone  must,  to  a  considerable  extent,  prove  abortive,  so 
long  as  the  overflow  from  the  Mississippi  finds  its  way  through  the 
states  above  to  the  low  lands  of  that  state. 

The  first  suggestion  in  relation  to  this  matter  is  to  make  such  im- 
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proTements  in  the  b^  of  the  river  as  will  eoftUe  it  to  diwhuge  the 
greatest  amount  of  water  in  the  least  time.  This  can  be  done,  after 
a  careiul  survey  of  the  stream,  bv  straightening  its  ohumel,  com- 
menoingat  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  working  upwards  as  &r  as  neces- 
sary. 'Has  would  abridge  considerably  the  length  of  the  stream, 
increase  its  velocity  somewhat,  cause  it  to  deepen  its  channel,  keep 
it  clearer  of  obstruotions  than  it  now  is,  and  have  a  tendency  to  pre- 
vent the  abrasions  of  Its  banks.  Those  abra^ons  are  now  chiefly 
found  in  the  bends,  where  the  waters,  rushing  with  great  force  against 
the  alluvial  shores,  continually  wash  them  away,  and  increase  the  evil 
from  year  to  year. 

The  plan  heretofore  adopted  to  some  extent,  of  straightening  the 
duumel  of  the  river  at  certain  points  high  up  the  stream,  has  become 
deservedly  unpopular,  for  the  reason  Umt  this  partial  eSbrt  only  re- 
moves the  evil  from  one  point  to  throw  it  with  aggravated  force  and 
effect  upon  another.  But  I  am  convinced  that  a  system  of  this  kind, 
adopted  and  followed  out  as  suggested,  would  tend  very  much  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  desired  object^  and  that,  too,  without  lo 
materially  increasing  the  current  of  the  river  as  to  interfere  injuriously 
with  its  navigation. 

The  next  suggestion  is,  by  the  construction  of  levees  at  some  di»> 
tance  inland  from  the  margin  of  the  river,  of  such  breadth  of  base  and 
top  that  they  can  be  used  for  roads — the  elevation  to  depend  upon 
the  necessities  of  the  case.  By  using  these  levees  as  roads,  they  will 
be  kept  constantly  hard  and  compact,  and  any  injury  to  them  will  at 
once  be  noticed  and  repaired. 

The  present  levees,  to  a  great  extent,  are  found  to  be  insuffident^ 
and  hence,  in  constructing  new  ones,  the  best  plan  should  be  adopted, 
and  that  plan  should  be  uniform. 

The  third  su^estion,  and  that  which  would  obviate  the  neoessitj 
of  elevating  those  levees  above  a  very  moderate  height,  is,  to  open  the 
natural  outlets  on  the  sides  of  the  river  which  have  been  closed  by  ar- 
tificial means,  and  which,  before  being  so  closed,  acted  as  safety- valves 
to  carry  off  the  mass  of  water  that  now  inundates  the  country ;  or  by 
opening  new  outlets  in  the  shape  of  canals  at  points  where  forma- 
tions can  be  found  of  such  character  that  the  banks  will  not  be  sub- 
ject to  wash  or  abrasion. 

These  canals  should  be  cut  to  the  swamp,  and,  if  necessary,  their 
sides  could  be  leveed,  to  prevent  the  water  drained  by  them  fipom 
spreading  abroad  over  the  country.  Trenches  or  canals  should  also 
be  cut  through  the  lowest  parts  of  the  swamps  between  the  streams, 
and  these  should  be  connected  with  each  other,  and  with  the  bayous 
and  sloughs  that  traverse  the  country.  As  many  branches  or  outlets 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  off  the  surplus  water  of  the  river  could 
thus  be  made  into  the  Gulf,  and  the  overflow  of  the  river  be  controlled 
and  directed,  so  that  large  bodies  of  land,  now  swampy  or  overflowed 
even  at  dry  seasons,  would  be  reclaimed ;  and  on  invaluable  system 
of  internal  communication  by  canals  effected,  sufficient  to  convey  the 
produce  of  every  plantation  to  market. 

It  is  true  that  these  improvements  will  be  expensive.    The  amount 
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of  the  cost  I  have  not  attempted  to  calculate;  nor  can  it  be  done 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  until  the  necessary  surveys  have  been 
niade.  It  has  been  supposed  that  it  may  amount  to  six  or  ten  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Admitting  that  it  will  cost  the  greater  sum,  or  even 
double  that  amount,  the  expense  would  be  of  no  consideration  in  com- 
parison to  the  benefits  that  would  flow  from  it 

The  destruction  of  property  and  crops  this  season  by  the  overflow 
has  been  estimated  to  amoimt  to  five  or  seven  millions  of  dollars,  a 
recurrence  of  whidi  can  hereafter  be  prevented  by  these  improve- 
ments. Moreover,  about  three  or  four  millions  of  acres  of  land  will 
be  reclaimed,  which  otherwise  would  continue  to  be  valueless.  These 
lands  are  as  fruitful  as  any  in  the  world,  and  by  proper  cultivation 
woald  yield  abundant  crops  of  sugar  and  cotton — the  great  staples  of 
the  South.  This  increase  of  these  articles,  according  to  the  laws  of 
tnde,  would  reduoe  the  price  of  Ibem  ;  and  thus  all  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  would  be  so  far  benefited. 

The  expense  of  making  these  improvements,  as  already  stated,  will 
be  very  heavy ;  much  more  in  feet  than  can  be  realized  fh>m  the 
munificent  grant  made  by  Congress  to  aid  in  this  object,  however 
liberally  that  grant  may  be  construed.  The  balance  must  be  raised 
by  taxing  the  inhabitants,  who  have  already  contributed  millions  for 
this  purpose,  and  whose  means  have  been  seriously  impaired  by  the 
disasters  of  the  past  and  present  year ;  unless  Congress,  regarding  the 
matter  in  its  true  light  as  one  of  national  importance,  should  further 
extend  the  grant  for  this  purpose,  so  as  to  include  all  the  public  lands 
in  the  state,  which,  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  I  re- 
spectfully recommend. 

The  whole  question,  it  seems  to  me,  has  resolved  itself  into  the 
alternative,  that  relief  must  be  speedily  extended,  or  the  low  lands  of 
Louisiana  abandoned.  The  latter  alternative  would  be  ruinous  to 
thousands  who  have  spent  fortunes  in  purchasing  and  improving  those 
lands  ;  and,  by  reducing  the  amount  of  the  annual  crop  of  sugar  and 
cotton  in  our  country,  would  increase  the  price  of  those  articles,  com- 
pel us  to  depend  for  the  deficiency  thus  caused  on  foreign  countries, 
and  prove  seriously  inconvenient  to  a  great  number  of  our  citizens. 

The  state  of  Louisiana  has  within  itself  the  means  of  exhaustless 
wealth.  With  a  soil  of  unbounded  and  inexhaustible  fertility,  it  has 
one  of  the  most  delightful  and  salubrious  climates  in  the  world,  de- 
spite the  consequences  of  these  overflows,  which  would  have  converted 
most  other  countries  into  vast  burial  places. 

The  fervid  heat  of  summer  enables  its  citizens  to  enjoy  all  the 
luxuries  and  delights  of  the  tropics ;  and  yet  that  heat  is  so  modera- 
ted by  the  prevalence  of  cool  and  refreshing  breezes,  that  a  delightful 
residence  can  be  found  in  almost  any  part  of  the  state.  Wiu  the 
improvements  now  required,  Louisiana  will  soon  become  one  of  the  firat 
states  of  the  Union  in  wealth,  population,  and  importance,  as  she  has 
within  herself  all  the  elements  necessary  to  this  end." 
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It  is  well  known  that  the  state  which  bears  the  name  of  Virg^a, 
was  BO  called  in  honor  of  Elizabeth,  the  virgin  Queen  of  England, 
under  whose  auspices  an  expedition  was  set  on  foot  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  and  other  adventurous  spirits,  in  search  of  gold.  Whether 
the  sacra  fames  auri,  or  the  spirit-stirring  influences  of  religious  fiioa- 
ticism,  has  been  most  conducive  to  great  enterprises,  is  a  subject  gh 
which  much  speculation  might  be  indulged.  For  our  own  part,  we 
are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that^  as  long  as  mim  is  the  same  oommo* 
dit/'loving  animal  that  we  have  always  found  him,  there  is  no  hope 
that  he  will  place  virtue  before  money  in  the  catalogue  of  his  aspira- 
tions. But  we  digress.  Raleigh  claimed,  in  the  name  of  his  sove- 
reign, all  that  tract  of  Ifuid  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Padfio 
Ocean,  a  considerable  portion  of  whicli  is  now  divided  into  fiourisb- 
ing  states  in  the  North-western  portion  of  the  Union.  It  is  not  our 
purpose  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  history  of  the  "  Old  Domi- 
nion,"! previous  to  the  convention  which  determined  the  boundaries 
of  the  states  \  nor  will  we  discuss  her  title  to  all  that  she  dairaed. 
We  think  that  her  present  boundaries  are  amply  sufficient.  She  is 
the  largest  state  in  the  Union,  and  has  contribute  her  full  quota  (^ 
great  men  in  illustrating  the  glory  of  the  Republic  in  arms  and  elo- 
quence. The  fame  of  Washington  and  Henry  have  reached  the 
farthest  limits  of  the  civilized  world,  and  are  safe  for  immortality. 
Seven  out  of  fourteen  presidents,  have  been  natives  of  her  soil,  and 
her  whole  political  career  has  been  a  practical  illustration  of  her 
motto—"  Eternal  Hatred  to  Tyranny.^'' 

Her  northern  boundary  extends  to  the  Ohio  River  and  Pennsyl- 
vania— her  eastern  to  the  Potomac  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay — her 
southern  to  Nortli  Carolina  nnd  Tennessee ;  and  her  western  boun- 
dary to  the  Ohio  River  and  Ktntiicky.  The  surface  of  the  state  pre- 
sents several  parallel  chains  of  mountains,  commencing  about  180 
miles  from  the  bco,  and  running  in  a  south-west  direction.     The  Al- 
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sent  rime.  By  Robert  R.  Howisoo.  Two  Tolomes.  New- York  &  Loodcm :  Wiley  ft 
Fatnam,  1646. 

S.  Hiatorical  CoUectiooBof  Virginia,  by  Howe,  1647,  4c.,  Ac 

t  If  it  be  not  beneath  the  dimity  of  iiistory,  it  mav  be  interesting;  to  our  readen  to 
Btote  how  Virdnia  came  to  acquire  the  aoubriqaet  of  the  "  Old  Dominion."  After  the 
deatli  of  Charles  1.,  aod  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell,  the  British  colonies  in  America 
were  required  to  Ewear  atlegiance  to  the  Protector.  But  Virginia  persisted  in  reuiniof 
her  loyalty  to  the  Old  Davtinion — that  is,  to  the  dynasty  of  the  Sinaru,  which  waa  n- 
prosented  in  the  person  of  Charles  11 ,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Holland.  After  the  death 
of  Cromwell,  Charles  was  recalled,  and  proclaimed  King  of  England,  Scotland,  Irelaud 
and  Virginia,  and  ordered  her  arms  lo  be  quartered  with  those  of  Qreat  Briuio  a»  an 
indepeudent  member  of  ttie  Empire.  This  was  done  in  compliment  to  Virginia,  who  had 
invited  him  to  reign  over  her,  bat  the  deatli  of  Cromwell  restored  him  to  the  throne  of  faia 
ancestors.  We  think  that  Virginia  waa  forttmate ;  for  sorely  a  more  wortblesa  grtint 
never  held  the  reina  of  empire. 
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leg^uuuea  hare  their  widest  base  in  this  state,  oooupying  the  central 
region  from  80  to  100  miles  in  breadth.  Between  these  ridges  are 
valleys  of  the  greatest  fertility.  The  eastern  section  is  generally 
level — the  soil  sandy  and  not  very  productive,  except  along  the 
rivers,  which  is  exceedingly  fertile.  Above  the  falls  of  the  river,  the 
land  is  better,  and  admits  of  profitable  cultivation.  The  section 
west  of  the  Alleghanies  lb  mountainous  and  broken,  interspersed 
with  rich  valleys,  and  limestone  country.  In  the  low  alluvial  parts, 
it  ia  hot  and  unhealthy.  The  summers  arc  long  and  oppressive,  and 
the  winters  mild  and  agreeable.  In  the  mountainous  districts,  the 
weather  is  considerably  colder,  uid  the  ^r  more  salubrious.  Yir- 
^ia  is  370  miles  long  and  200  broad,  at  its  greatest  width,  contain- 
ing 64,000  square  miles,  or  40,960,000  acres.  She  numbers  at  pre- 
sent no  less  than  ten  regular  colleges  and  universities,  and  there  is 
great  room  for  improvement  in  every  department  of  education.  It 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  some  of  these 
oolites. 

William  and  Mary  College  is,,  with  the  exception  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, the  oldest  literary  institution  in  the  country.  It  is  distin- 
guished for  its  large  proportion  of  graduates  who  have  arisen  to  emi- 
nence, some  of  whom  have  held  the  highest  stations  in  the  nation. 
It  was  founded  in  1692,  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  who 
granted  it  a  donation  of  20,000  acres  of  land.  In  1793,  the  Assem- 
bly ordered  that  it  should  he  built  at  Williamsburg.  "  The  coll^ 
received  a  penny  a  pound  on  certain  tobaccos  exported  from  Vii^^inia 
and  Maryland,  which  had  been  levied  by  the  statute  of  the  25th  of 
Charles  II,  The  Assembly  also  gave  it,  by  temporary  laws,  a  duty 
on  liquors  imported,  and  skins  and  furs  exported.  From  these  re- 
sources, it  received  upwards  of  £3,000.  The  buildings  are  of  brick, 
and  sufficiently  large  for  the  accommodation  of  100  students.  By 
its  charter,  dated  the  8th  of  February,  1692,  it  was  placed  under  the 
direction  of  not  less  than  twenty  visitors,  and  to  have  a  president 
and  six  professors,  who  were  incorporated.  It  was  formerly  allowed 
a  representative  in  the  General  Assembly  under  this  charter — a  pro- 
fessorship of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages — a  professorship  of  ma- 
thematics and  one  of  moral  philosophy,  and  two  of  divinity,  were 
established.  To  these  were  annexed  a  considerable  donation  by  the 
Hon.  Robert  Boyle  of  England,  a  sixth  professorship  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  Indians,  and  their  conversion  to  Christianity."  Its  firtt 
President  was  the  liev.  James  Blair,  D.D. ;  Thomas  H.  Dew,  whose 
able  essay  on  the  Institution  of  Slavery  entitles  him  to  the  lasting 
gratitude  of  the  whole  South,  has  also  presided  in  the  ch^r.  Thonuu 
Jefftrson  was  a  graduate  of  this  college.  There  were  in  1840,  98 
students  in  the  collegiate  department,  and  32  in  the  law  school. 

Hampden  Sidney  College^  the  next  in  order,  was  established  in  the 
year  1774,  and  named  afler  those  martyrs  who  perished  in  the  good 
old  cause — John  Hampden  and  Algernon  Sidney.  It  was  chartered 
in  1783,  and  has  ever  been  supported  by  the  private  mimificence  of 
public-spirited  individuals.  It  has  vi  elevated,  healthy  and  pleasant 
situation,  one  mile  from  the  Court-bouse,  and  80  from  Richmond, 
Although  the  institution  has  had  to  encounter  many  difficulties  on  ao- 
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count  of  funds,  yet  it  has  generally  been  in  suooessfiil  opention, 
and  has  educated  upwards  of  2,000  young  men,  many  of  whom  have 
been  of  eminent  usefulness,  and  some  of  great  abilities.  More  in- 
structors have  emanated  from  this  institution  than  any  othw  in  the 
southern  coimtry.  Connected  with  the  college  are  a  literary. and 
philosophical  society,  and  an  institute  of  education,  lliere  are  also 
several  societies  among  the  students,  which  are  of  great  assistance  to 
them  in  the  prc^ecution  of  their  studies.  The  l^slative  government 
of  the  college  is  vested  in  27  trustees,  who  611  up  vacancies  in 
their  own  body.  By  the  census  of  1840,  it  contained  65  students, 
and  8,000  volumes  in  its  library."  The  ^rst  president  was  the  Her. 
S.  S.  Smith,  and  the  last  Lewis  S.  Green,  D.D.,  a  gentleman  of  di» 
tinjruLshed  literary  attainments. 

The  Union  Theological  Seminary  is  located  in  the  immediate  vi* 
dnity  of  Hampden  Sidney  College.  "  The  institution  had  its  origin 
in  enbrts  made  by  the  Presbytery  of  Hanover  and  the  Synod  of  Vir- 
ginia, OS  early  as  1812,  to  give  their  candidates  for  the  ministry  a 
more  complete  theological  education.  It  did  not,  however,  go  into 
operation  in  a  regular  form,  until  the  year  1824.  In  1842,  it  had 
three  profe^nrs,  twenty  students,  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  gra- 
duates, and  a  carefully  selected  library  of  about  4,000  volumes." 

The  UniverHty  of  Virffinia  is  about  one  mile  from  CSuurlottesville. 
It  was  erected  fuid  endowed  by  the  state  in  1825,  and  owes  its  origin 
and  peculiar  organization  to  Mr.  JeSerson.  "  It  has  a  fine  oollecti<xi 
of  buildings,  consisting  of  four  parallel  ranges  about  six  hundred  feet 
in  length,  and  two  hundred  feet  apart,  suited  to  the  acoommodation 
of  nine  professorships  and  upwards  of  two  hundred  students,  whidi, 
together  with  the  real  estate,  cost  over  $800,000.  It  possesses  valu- 
able libraries,  amounting  to  16,000  volumes,  and  is  amply  provided 
with  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus,  together  with  a  fine  cabi- 
net ,of  minerals  and  fossils,  and  an  aiiatomioal  and  miscellaneous 
museum.  The  Observatory,  a  short  distance  from  the  University,  is 
furnished  with  the  requisite  astronomical  instruments.  The  plan  of 
the  University  differs  materially  from  that  of  any  other  institution  in 
the  Union.  The  students  are  not  divided  into  four  classes,  with  a 
course  of  studies  embracing  four  years ;  but  the  different  branches 
are  styled  schools^  and  the  student  is  at  liberty  to  attend  which  he 
pleases,  and  graduate  in  each  when  prepared.  In  order  to  attain  the 
degree  of  "  Master  of  Arts  in  the  University  of  Virginia,"  the  stu- 
dent  must  graduate  in  the  several  schools  of  mathematics,  Mident 
languages,  moral  philosophy,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  and  in 
some  two  of  the  modem  languages.  The  chairman  of  the  facultr  is 
annually  chosen  from  the  faculty  by  the  Board  of  Visitors.  This 
board  is  appointed  by  the  governor  and  council  every  four  years,  and 
chooses  its  own  rector,  Iliis  institution  is,  in  every  respect,  or^n- 
ized  and  justly  regarded  as  an  University  of  the  first  class."  The 
number  of  students  for  the  year  1850  is  two  hundred  and  twelve. 
Gessner  Harrison,  Chairman  of  the  Faculty. 

Waahinffton  College^  at  Lexington,  was  founded  in  1812.  Its 
present  number  of  students  is  about  eighty.  It  contains  a  library  of 
5,000  volumes.    Bandolph  Macon  College  was  founded  at  Boydton, 
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in  183S.  Students  about  145.  Its  library  contains  about  6,000  vol- 
umes. Enuyry  and  Henry  Collie  is  ten  miles  from  Abingdon,  in  a 
beautiful  and  secluded  situation.  It  vras  founded  in  1838,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Holston  Annual  Conference  of  the  Methodist  f^pia- 
oopal  Church.  "  It  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  but  is  efficiently  organized, 
and  is  already  exerting  a  salutary  influence  upon  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion in  South-western  Virginia.  The  faculty  consists  of  a  Presi- 
dent, L,  C.  Garland,  A.  M.,  who  is  the  professor  of  moral  and  mental 
wuence,  two  other  professors,  and  a  tutor ;  number  of  pupils  about 
135,  including  those  in  the  preparatory  department.  The  name 
Emory  and  Henry  was  given  in  honor  of  Patrick  Henry  and  the 
Rev.  Bishop  Emory,  of  the  M.  E.  Church."  Hector  College,  at 
Prunty  Town,  was  founded  in  1839.  Its  present  number  of  students 
is  about  55.  President,  Charles  Wheeler,  A.  M.  Bethany  College 
vas  founded  by  Dr.  Alexander  Campbell,  in  1841.  Its  instructors 
are  the  president,  (Dr.  Campbell,)  and  four  professors.  It  is  in  a  flour- 
ishing condition,  numbering  about  100  students.  The  buildings  pre- 
pared  for  their  reception  are  spacious  and  convenient.  There  are 
theological  schools  at  Richmond,  in  Prince  Edward  County,  and  iu 
Fairfax  County.  There  is  also  a  Military  Institute  at  Lexington, 
established  in  1839,  of  which  Col.  F.  H.  Smith  is  superintendent. 
It  numbers  at  present  about  120  cadets.  A  Lunatic  Asylum  and  an 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  Dumb  and  Blind,  have  been  recently  establish- 
ed  at  Staunton.  The  latter  place  contains  two  female  seminaries,  two 
male  academies,  one  Presbyterian,  one  Episcopalian,  one  Lutheran, 
and  one  Methodist  church,  and  about  2,200  inhabitants. 

Schools. — There  are  in  122  counties  and  towns,  3,394 ;  total 
number  of  poor  children,  26,472.  Amount  expended  for  tuition  of 
poor  children,  including  books,  compensation  to  officers,  and  all 
other  expenses,  $01,830  59.  Average  actual  attendance  of  each 
poor  child  at  common  schools,  57J  days,  equal  to  nearly  11^  weeks. 
Average  amount  paid  for  tuition  of  each  poor  child,  $2  33.  Average 
oost  per  diem  of  tuition  and  expenses  of  each  poor  child,  4^  cents. 

QOTEItNMBRT. 

Teno  iimU.  Silwjr. 

John  B.  Flotd,  of  Washington  Co.,  Gtwmior.... January  1,  IS.^S,  «3,333 

Raleigh  T.  Daniel,  of  Richmond,    Coun.  of  State ..  .March  31.  1851,  1,000 

JohnF.  Wilpy,  of  Amelia  Co.,         "         "     "     ....      **     31,  1868,  1,000 

John  M.  Patton,  of  Richmond,         "         "     "     ....March  31,  1863,  1,000 

Robert  Butler,  of  Isic  of  Wight  Co.,  Treasurer 2,000 

Robert  Johnston,  of  Harrison  Co.,  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts 2,000 

Jarae>  Brown,  Jr.,  of  Richmond,  ild  Auditor  and  Supt.  Lit.  Fund 2,000 

Stafford  H.  Parker,  of  Richmond,  Register  of  Land  Office 2,000 

Sidney  S.  Baiter,               "             Attorney  General,  fees,  etc 1,000 

'W.  H.  Richardson,  of  Henrico  Co.,  Sec.  of  Commonweallht  Adit,  >  ,  -on 

Gtn'l  and  Librarmn.               ]  ''™' 

Thomas  S.  I^awson,   of  Richmond,  CUrk  of  Council  and  Supt.  of  >  .  ,u|a 

Weights  and  Measures,              f  *'"" 

Charles  S.  Morgan,              "           Supt.  of  Penitentiary 2,000 

Wm.  H.  Dennis,  of  Charlotte  Co., Speaker  of  Senate. 

Henry  Xj.  Hopkins,  of  Powhatan, "  "     House. 

OeoTfce  W.  Mumford,  of  Richmond CUrk  of  House, 

Joel  Pennybacker,  of  Shenandoah  Co "  **  SenaU. 
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Hie  Governor,  Treasurer,  Auditor,  2d  Auditor  and  Register  of  die 
Land  Ofiice  are,  ez  o^cio,  members  of  the  Board  of  Public  Worki^ 
Literary  Fund,  North-western  and  South-western  Turnpike  roadi, 
and  Blue  Ridge  Rail-wajr  Company.  Thej  do  not  reoeire  exta 
compensation  for  this  service. 

JUDICIAIT. 

Court  of  AppealM. 

■laeud,  Mmj. 

Wm.  H.  Cabell,  of  Richmond,  PrexiiCTi/, i 1830.        $5,760 

Francis  T.  Brooks,  of  Spotsylvania  Co.,  Judge 1830.  S.fiO0 

John  J.  Allen,  of  Botetourt  Co..  "     1840.  2,600 

Briscoe  G.  Baldwin,  of  Staunton,  "     1843.  3,600 

Wm.  Daniel,  of  Lynchburg,  "     1840.  S,600 

Joseph  Allen,  of  Richmond.  Clerk  of  Eastern  CireuU 1,000 

John  A.  NorUi.  of  Lewisburg,  Clerk  of  Wettem  Circutf «...  1,000 

The  judges  are  entitled  to  receive,  in  addition  to  their  salaries, 
25  cents  a  mile  for  necessary  travel.  The  Court  of  Appeals  holds 
two  sessions  annually ;  one  at  Lewisbui^,  Greenbrier  county,  for  the 
counties  lying  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  commencing  on  the  2d  Mon- 
day in  July,  and  continuing  ninety  days,  unless  the  business  shall  be 
sooner  dispatched ;  the  other  at  Richmond,  for  the  counties  lying  east 
of  the  Blue  Ridge,  commencing  at  such  times  as  the  Court  may,  frran 
time  to  time,  appoint. 

Superior  Court. — ^The  state  is  divided  into  ten  judidal  districts,  and 
eadi  district  into  two  circuits,  except  the  4th,  whieh  has  three.  IlkB 
3d  circuit  of  the  4th  district  is  the  21st  district  of  the  state,  contain- 
ing but  a  single  court,  called  the  "  Grcuit  Superior  Court  of  Law  and 
Chancery  for  the  County  of  Henrico  and  Qty  of  Richmond."  In  this 
court  there  are  two  judges,  one  on  the  law  side,  the  other  on  the 
chancery  side,  each  with  a  salary  of  $2,000.  On  the  disqualificaticm 
of  either  of  the  two  judges  now  attached  to  this  court,  his  duties  are 
to  devolve  on  the  other,  without  increase  of  salary.  In  the  other 
circuits,  each  judge  has  chancery  and  law  jurisdiction,  with  a  salary  of 
$1,500,  and  $4  for  every  20  miles  of  necessary  travel.  A  Circuit 
Superior  Court  of  Law  and  Chancery  is  held  twice  every  year,  in  each 
county,  and  in  some  corporations.  The  five  senior  judges,  namely — 
Judges  Smith,  Field,  Lomax,  Thompson  and  Leigh,  of  the  Old  Gen- 
eral (now  Circuit)  Court,  constitute  a  special  Court  of  Appeals,  and 
also  the  General  Court,  which  holds  two  terms  every  year,  at  the 
court-house,  in  Richmond.  One  term  begins  the  last  Monday  in 
June,  and  the  other  the  last  Monday  in  December.  The  General 
Court  has  appellate  jurisdiction  in  the  last  resort  in  criminal  casea; 
also  original  jurisdiction  of  probates  and  administrations  ;  and  wher* 
the  judges  of  the  C«.turt  of  Appeals  proper  are  disqualified  by  interest 
or  otherwise,  some  of  them  sit  as  a  Special  Court  of  Appeals. 

County  Courts. — A  court  sits  iu  each  county  every  month,  held  by 
four  or  more  justices  of  the  peace.  These  courts,  held  by  plain  farmen 
or  country  gentlemen,  have  a  jurisdiction  wider  than  that  of  any 
other  court  in  the  state.  Any  one  justice  can  hold  a  court  in  cases 
under  $20  in  value.  At  the  monthly  or  quarterly  sessions,  held  by 
four  or  more  justices,  deeds  and  wills  may  be  proved,  and  chancery 
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■nttere  and  suits  at  common  law  be  heard,  with  a  right  of  appeal  to 
*  Superior  Court.  These  courts,  exclusJTely,  try  slaves  for  all 
fences ;  and  they  examine  free  persons,  charged  with  felony,  pre- 
viously to  their  trial  in  the  Grcuit  CoujL  free  negroes  and  Indians 
Are  on  the  same  footing  with  slaves. 


JODOIfl  or   THK   OlftOOlT   COVtTI. 


1.  Richard  H.  Baker,  of  Nasemond  Co. 

5.  John  W.  Nash... of  Powhatan  Co. 
8.  George  P.  Scarburg.-.of  Accomac. 
4.  J.  B.  Christian, of  Charlei  Co. 

6.  John  T.  Lomax,  of  Fredericksburg 

6.  John  W.  Tyler,  ofPr.WUUam's  Co. 

7.  John  B.  Clopton of  Richmond. 

8.  Daniel  A.  Wilson. of  Cumberland. 
».  WilUam  Leigh of  Halifax  Co. 

10.  N.  M.  Taliaferro... of  Franklin  Co. 

11.  Richard  M.  Field,  of  Culpepper  Co. 
IS.  L.  P.  Thompson of  Staunton. 


JadfM.  Roddaoea. 

13.  Isaac  R.  Douglafl...of  Morgan  Co. 

14.  Daniel  Smith,  of  Rockingham  Co. 
16.  Benj.  Estill of  WytheCo. 

16.  James  L.  Brown of  Wythe  Co. 

17.  Edward  Johnston,  of  Botetourt  Co. 

18.  Matthew  Dunbar. of  Kanawha  Co. 

19.  D.  W.  McComas.-..  of  WytheCo. 

20.  Joseph  L.  Fry. .....of  Wheeling. 

*•■  I  J°oh"  a  ci™:hf '««''■»«'■"■ 

22.  George  H.  Lee of  Harrison  Co. 


riWANCBS. 

The  aggregate  debt  of  Virginia,  on  the  first  of  February,  1850, 
was  as  follows : — 

Revolutionary  War  debt,  bearing  6  per  ct.  interest $    24,039  17 

War  debt  of  1812.  "        7    »    i.       «       319,000  00 

Int.  improvement  debt,        **        6    "    "      "       7,503,916  86\ 

"  "  6  1,065,600  00  i 

"  "  5i  26,300  00> 

Debt  for  sabscription  to  banks 460,107  00 

$9,387,963  02 
But  of  this  there  ia  held  by  state  agents,  under  the  control  of  the 
legislature — 

By  Literary  Fund $1,096,106  60 

By  Board  PobUc  Works 366,862  41 

1,462.968  91 


Actual  ouUtanding  debt  of  Virginia $7,924,994  11 

Hie  nett  receipts  from  taxes  during  the  year  were  $60C,599  83, 
being  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  $9,008  39.* 

**  The  mineral  wealth  of  Virginia  is  very  great.  Gold,  copper,  lead, 
iron,  coal,  siUt,  limestone  and  marble  are  found,  together  with  a  num- 
ber of  valuable  mineral  springs.  An  attention  to  the  business  of 
mining  has  recently  been  excited.  The  belt  of  country  in  which  gold 
is  found,  extends  through  Spotsylvania  county  and  the  adjacent  coun- 
try, and  in  a  south-west  direction  passes  into  North  and  South  Caro- 
liaa,  Geoi^ia  and  Alabama.  The  gold  in  this  state  is  not  sufficiently 
concentrated  to  render  it  profitable,  excepting  in  a  few  places,  to 
engage  in  mining  it.    The  coal  fields  in  Vii^inia  are  very  extensive, 


*  For  above  statistics,  we  are  bidebtad  to  Amencao  Almaaac,  1851. 
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and  afford  both  the  bituminous  and  auUinuttteL  t^m  auaatitiM  ham 
been  obtained  and  exported  from  the  vicinity  of  Bidunond.  Salt 
springs  have  been  found  in  various  places,  and  salt  has  been  «rteai- 
sively  manufactured  on  the^reat  Kanawha  River,  near  QiarlestCHL 
The  state  abounds  in  miner^prings,  whidi  are  much  resorted  to :  the 
principal  are  the  White  and  Blue  Sulphur^  in  Greenbriar ;  the  Salt 
and  Red  Sulphur^  and  Sweety  in  Monroe ;  Hot  and  Warm,  in  Bath ; 
Berkely,  in  Morgan  ;  Fauquier  Wfiite  Sulphur^  in  Fauquier;  Shannon' 
dale^  in  Frederick ;  Alum^  in  Rockbridge  ;  Jordan^s  White  Sulphw, 
in  Frederick ;  Red,  in  Alleghany ;  Grayson,  in  Carroll ;  Botetourt,  in 
Roanoke ;  Holston,  in  Scott  \  Augusta  Springs ;  and  Daggua  Sprmgtj 
in  Botetourt.* 

The  state  is  divided  into  123  counties  and  2  dis^cts,  eastern  and 
western.  The  eastern  district  comprises  that  part  of  the  state  eut 
of  the  Blue  RicJge,  and  has  67  a)unties.  Population  in  1840,  whites, 
369,398;  free  colored,  43,294;  slaves,  395,250;  total,  806,94Sl 
The  western  district  comprises  that  part  of  the  state  west  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  and  has  56  counties.  Population,  whites,  371,570 ;  free 
colored,  7,548 ;  slaves,  53,737 ;  total,  432,855. 

The  staple  productions  of  the  state  are  wheat  and  tobacco.  The 
exports  of  the  state  in  1840  amounted  to  $4,778,220 ;  and  the  im- 
ports to  $545,685.  There  were  31  commercial  and  04.  oommismon 
bouses  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  $4,299,500;  2,786 
retail  dry  goods  and  other  stores,  with  a  capital  of  $16,684,418; 
1,454  persons  employed  in  the  lumber  trade,  with  a  capital  of 
$113,210 ;  931  persons  engaged  in  internal  transportation,  who  with 
103  butchers,  packers,  &;c.,  employed  a  capital  of  $100,680;  556 
persons  employed  in  the  fisheries  with  a  capital  of  $28,383. 

The  manufactures  of  Virginia  are  not  so  extensive  as  those  of 
some  states  inferior  to  it  in  territory  and  population.  There  were  in 
1840,  domestic  or  family  manufactures  to  the  amount  of  $2,441,672; 
41  woolen  manufactories  and  47  fulling-mills,  employing  222  per- 
sons, producing  articles  to  the  amount  of  $147,792,  with  a  capibd  of 
$112,350;  22  cotton  manufactories,  with  42,262  spindles,  employ- 
ing 1,816  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  amouTit  of  $446,063, 
with  a  capital  of  $1,299,020;  42  furnaces,  producing  18,810  tons  of 
cast-iron,  and  52  forges,  &c.,  producing  5,886  tons  of  bar-iron,  the 
whole  employing  1,742  persons,  and  a  capital  of  $1,246,650;  11 
smelting  houses,  employing  131  persons,  and  producing  gold  to  the 
amount  of  $51,758,  employing  a  capital  of  $103,650;  5  smelting 
houses,  employing  73  persons,  and  producing  878,648  pounds  of  lead, 
employing  a  capital  of  $21,500 ;  12  paper  manufactories,  producing 
articles  to  the  amount  of  $216,245,  and  other  paper  manufactories 
producing  $1,200,  the  whole  employing  181  persons,  and  a  capital 
of  $1,526,080;  hats  and  caps  were  manufactured  to  the  amount  of 
$155,778,  and  straw  bonnets  to  the  amount  of  $14,700,  the  whole 
employing  340  persons  and  a  capital  of  $85,640 ;  660  tanneries  em- 
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ploying  1422  persons,  and  a  capital  of  (838,141 ;  982  other  leather 
manufactories,  as  saddleriesj  &c.,  produciiig  articles  to  the  amount  of 
$826,957,  and  employing  a  capital  of  $341,957  ;  4  glass  houses,  (uid 
2  glass  cutting  establishments,  employing  104  persons,  producing  ar- 
.  tides  to  the  value  of  $146,500,  with  a  capital  of  $182,000 ;  33  pot- 
teries^, employing  64  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  amount  of 
$31,380,  with  a  capital  of  $10,225 ;  36  persons  produced  drugs, 
paints,  <S:c.,  to  the  amount  of  $00,333,  with  a  capital  of  $61,727 ; 
445  persons  produced  machinery  to  the  amount  of  $429,858 ;  150 
persons  produced  hardware  and  cutlery  to  the  amount  of  $50,504 ; 
262  persons  manufactured  9,330  small-anns ;  40  persons  manufac- 
tured granite  and  marble  to  the  amount  of  $16,652;  1,004  persons 
produced  bricks  and  lime  to  the  amount  of  $393,253  ;  carriages  and 
wagons  were  manufactured  to  the  amount  of  $647,815,  cmplojdng 
1,592  persons  and  a  capital  of  $311,625 ;  1,454  distilleries  produced 
865,725  gallons,  and  5  breweries  produced  32,961  gallons,  employ- 
ing 1,631  persons  and  a  capital  of  $187,212 ;  764  flouring-mills 
1,041,526  barrels  of  flour,  and  with  otlicr  mills  employed  3,9&1  per- 
sons, producing  articles  to  the  amount  of  $7,855,499,  with  a  capital 
of  $5,184,669 ;  ships  were  built  to  the  amount  of  $136,807 ;  675 
persons  manufactured  furniture  to  the  amount  of  $289,391 ;  403 
brick  or  stone,  and  2,604  wooden  houses  were  built,  employing 
4,694  persons,  and  cost  $1,367,303 ;  50  printing  offices  and  13  bind- 
eries ;  4  daily,  12  semi-weekly,  and  35  weekly  newspapers,  and  5 
periodicals,  employing  310  persons  and  a  capital  of  $168,850.  The 
whole  amount  of  capital  employed  in  manufactures  in  the  state  was 
$11,360,861. 

The  Baptists,  the  most  numerous  religious  denomination,  have 
about  437  churches ;  the  Presbyterians  120 ;  the  Episcopalians  65 
ministers ;  the  Methodists  170.  There  are  also  a  few  Lutherans, 
Catholics,  Unitarians,  Friends,  and  Jews. 

In  January,  1840,  there  were  in  this  state  8  banks  and  branches, 
with  a  capital  of  $3,037,400,  and  a  circulation  of  $2,513,412.  At 
the  close  of  the  same  year  the  public  debt  amounted  to  $6,857,161. 
Tlicrc  is  a  State  Penitentiary  located  at  Richmond. 

The  first  Constitution  was  formed  in  1776.  This  was  altered 
and  amended  by  a  Convention  assembled  for  that  purpose  in  1830. 
The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  Governor,  elected  by  the  joint 
vote  of  the  two  houses  of  the  General  Assembly.  He  is  chosen 
for  three  years,  but  is  hieliglblo  for  the  next  three.  There  is  a 
Council  of  State,  elected  in  lilce  manner  for  three  years,  the  seat  of 
one  bein«;  vacated  every  year.  The  senior  Councillor  is  Lieutenant- 
Governor.  The  Senators  can  never  be  more  than  36,  and  the  Dele- 
gates, than  150;  and  both  are  apportioned  anew  among  the  counties 
every  ten  years,  commencing  with  1841.  llie  Senators  were  electa 
ed  for  four  years,  and  the  seats  of  one-fourth  of  them  are  vacated 
©very  year.  The  Delegates  are  chosen  annually.  All  appointments 
to  any  office  of  honor,  trust  or  profit^  by  the  Legislature,  are  given 
openly,  or  viva  voce,  and  not  by  ballot.  The  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Appeals  and  of  the  Superior  Courts  are  elected  by  the 
37  VOL.  II. 
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Ttt^      Sc-    Rj'^^'^'i^  ^"t^  Petersburg  Kail-road, 

itf^p  '^"^i  ^  "^'^'^*  ^*^   Petersbui-g.     Petersburg  and 

^&^i%^  Trom  Petersbui-g  59  miles  to  Weldon. 

^Ss^^^^^  from  near  llicksford  for  18  milt-s  to 

fl^J^^f^Sffoiat  Bail-rood  extends  from  Potei-sfburg  12 

^*J*^  iSS    Cfcwterfield    Rail-road  extends  from   Coal 

^»  fflr  '^jSchmond.     Portsnii.ulh  and  Roanoke  Rail- 

C  i^t  ■?**  KjrfSDiouth  8  miles,  to  Wuldon,  N.  C.     Win- 

Stf^n^  B»il-road  extends  from  Harper's  Ferry  32 

^>^ 

_— ^'^'''''liWir^''  '**  '*"*'*"  ^'*  ^  ifpiiiiflr  null  framril  o.  new  Con-vtUaiiDB 
,»»''*^j,gp» kj'jTuBpfile"  Upon  ihf  ntiioiif  in  ihir  inaiti^?*  oKBuHrafrr.  revurrwa- 

*'*Si****!uS^'*"'  ^"^"B ''^"'  '■laJ'Kir'iwaly  ilem«ii<li;J  by  tlie  |M7nplc  ul'  ite 
^f^Jl^f'*^^,  (pf  iIjc  jtnw,  who briiij;  Ijdi  In  il  IJiiiJunI  «M«ni  <iJav<-liiil,i*H, 
li^^^»ll»'^^i)iefc<lerBl  bnsia  af  Te\'n^viila\.ioa,    Wr  bavr  nm  belr.re  B- 

^yZJyi'^^miiai.  n"*'  tlierelbrc  cannut  a[\vnk  prvn'ittly  of  in  prnviriDOi. 

F^to*rf^|«^fr"P  *^^'  laoi  ik-wiige  yf  Governor  Floyd.     (SucUe  Uuw'i 

V^V«i^^       __fW>mA  tNTEnM4t  iMrnovtMKNTJ. 

j^yweM  ttie  Horthcni  iKiundnrv  of  the  l.'nilcil  Stntes  and  ihf 
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^^[jj^  h»«'fLJj»Bi  *■**•"  uiirturpnfiseJ  in  nalcty  nmt  i-njini-itv.  The  flceti  of  tlie 
^itP!- ^-l?I«l»  ■'''1^  *' •n»^^l>or  witbiii  tbf lu.  Our  wuKlvrii  bonlor  18  wa»hi-J  f.)r 
i'fjffj^'^piln  ^7  ■■  ^^'"  river,  and,  ut  otbi>t  iHtiiitii  along  it,  ih«  rich 
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in  the  tide-water  country  i8  generally  poor,  producing 

Etni.  oats  and  peas.     Wheat  is  raised  in  some  parts  of  it, 

Tttlf  riot!  in  the  swamps  in  its  soutliem  part.     Between  tide- 

,Li  n !  I  he  mountains  is  the  tobacco  country ;  but  in  the  northern 

I  coiNilies  wheat  has  extensively  s\iperseded  tobacco  ;  and  south 

ITanica  liiver,  sufficient  cotton  is  raised  for  home  consumption. 

aiiul.Voastern  counties  produce   apples   and   peaches   in  great 

tindBiicc.     Among  the  mountains,  th(-  farmers  raise  large  numbers 

cattle  ariil  hogs,     Indian  corn  is  cultivated  throughout  the  state. 


ehuvtrter  for  Siimbandry.  Let  iliis  country  be  penetrated  by  itoprovenieniA  connecting 
oar  seaportH  with  t)ie  Ohio,  with  Kentucky,  and  toe  valley  of  TenneBaeet  &n^  it  will  ioTaM 
a  spirit  of  enterprise  into  the  population  which  must,  in  &  bboit  time.  Tally  deTelope  «U  of 
onr  reoources. 

The  topography  of  the  country  is  most  fororable  for  the  rompletioa  u(  those  great  con- 
necting lines.  l*'roin  tide-water  to  the  Mississippi  river  at  Memphis,  there  is  nu  moun* 
lun  barrier  interposing  a  serious  difficulty  to  the  construction  oi  a  rail-road,  whilst  the 
region  traversed  by  it  is  inferior  to  none  of  the  same  extent,  for  mineral  and  agricultural 
resonrces,  upon  the  continent  of  North  America.  The  vallev  of  the  Tennessee,  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  of  all  those  wished  by  the  waters  of  the  West,  the  annual  commerce  of 
which  is  worth  thirty  live  millions  of  dollars,  will  find  in  this  road  an  outlet  for  its  rich 
products  to  the  Atlantic.  And  a  cargo  of  merchandise,  landed  at  Norfolk  or  Richmond, 
woald  be  safely  tran^jraried  to  the  city  of  Memphis,  ready  for  distribuiion  upon  those 
mig'bty  waters  tu  less  than  ten  days.  The  "Virginia  and  I'ennewee"  railroad  will  effect 
thia  great  objei-t,  when  it  ohall  be  finally  completed  j  and  it  affords  me  great  pleasore  to 
••■Tj  we  are  warranted  in  the  belief  that  it  will  be  prosecuted  with  energy  and  dispatch. 

The  James  Iliver  and  Kanawha  Canal,  having  for  iti  object  the  connection  of  tide- 
water with  the  Ohio  river,  has,  for  a  good  manv  years,  been  generotuly  sustained  by  ap- 
propriations of  public  money ;  and,  although  it  has  met  with  strong  opposidon,  it  atul 
maintains  itself  steadfastly  in  the  approbation  of  well-iufbrmed,  refiectins  men.  The  re- 
■idts  to  Virginia,  which  are  to  flow  from  its  completion,  will  strike  the  mind,  upon  a  little 
reflecuon,  as  really  stupendous.  I  have  no  douot  bai  that  the  commerce  pasemg  throngh 
thU  canal,  will  raoidly  ouild  up  the  towns  of  Virginia,  to  the  magnitude  of  the  first  Ameri- 
Cmo  cities,  and  will  rescue  us,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  miserable  consequences  of  our 
put  apathy  and  inaction. 

The  effects  upon  the  prosperity  and  destiny  of  New-York,  produced  by  tlie  completion 
of  the  Erie  Canal,  opening  the  commerce  of  the  lakes  to  that  city,  are  perfectly  familiar 
tD  every  one:  the  doily  mcreasing  importance  of  it  is  also  qnite  as  well  understood. 
Without  the  Erie  Canu,  the  city  of  New-York  would  have  been  second  still  ro  Fhiladel- 
I^B.  Groat  as  the  advantages  of  this  work  unque&ti<mably  are,  those  of  the  James  River 
tnd  Kanawha  Canal  are  undoubtedly  superior.  It  possesses  the  striking  advantage  of 
lying  five  degrees  soutli  of  the  great  nortliern  work,  and  therefore  free  from  the  ice 
which  obstructs  the  navigation  there  for  so  large  a  portion  of  the  ^ear.  It  touches  the 
Ohio  river  far  south  of  any  water  communication  from  the  Atlantic  whatever,  and  at  ■ 
point  Btmth  of  which  there  can  be  across  the  country  no  water  connection.  It  will,  afler 
die  first  of  Xnvcuiber,  command  oil  the  trade  of  a  great  pan  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana, 
Hiinois,  and  Minwuri,  and,  most  probably,  of  those  regions  lyine  still  higher  up  toward 
the  sources  of  the  Missouri  and  Mis3i»sippi ;  for,  after  that  period,  it  is  unaafe  to  send 
proiluce  nortli,  in  tlie  direction  of  Boston.  New- York,  or  Philadelphia.  A  striking  and 
peculiar  advantage  presented  by  this  line,  i.s  its  continuity,  Ttiere  is  no  necessity  what- 
ever for  transhijiiitcut.  We  will  see  canal  boats,  laden  at  the  falls  of  Bt.  Antlmny  or 
(Vmncil  Uluff,  (tischarging  ^cir  cargoes  at  Lynchbnrg,  Uichmood  and  Norfolk.  The 
extent  and  fertility  of  the  region  tlirough  which  this  work  will  pass,  is  nnsurpasaed  by 
any  accessible  country  withiu  the  territories  of  the  United  States.  Superadded  to  this, 
Ae  rivers,  canals,  and  rail-roads,  emptying  into  and  resting  upon  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi, 
will  bring,  from  the  remote  interior,  which  in  every  direction  they  penetrate,  tlteir  con- 
tributions, to  swell  still  hiehcr  the  rich  tide  of  commerce  fiowiog  larongh  the  heart  of  the 
eommunwealih.  The  trade  in  Indian  com,  which  has  recenUy  sprang  np,  and  is  iacreaa- 
ing  with  such  surprining  rapidity  between  Europe  and  America,  will  be  almost  monupo- 
liied  by  this  line,  und  will,  of  itself,  presendy  build  up  and  sustain  a  great  city.  Norfolk 
most  be  tlie  point  fur  its  shipment,  fur  it  can  reach  tnere  and  be  sent  away  without  the 
iDJnry  which  it  is  sure  to  sustain  from  detention  at  the  more  southern  points.  Indeed, 
this  line  will  monopolize,  in  a  great  measure,  the  transportation  of  all  the  principal  arti- 
cles of  food  which  are  produced  in  the  Mississippi  valley  for  consumption  in  our  Atlantic 
Slates  and  in  Euro|>e.  It  is  a  fact  univem-Tlly  known,  that  proTJaions  of  every  kind  suffer 
iigary  froio  the  climate  during  their  transit  by  New-Orleena  and  ihrou^  the  Galf. 
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The  country  west  of  the  mountains,  towards  the  Ohio,  is  rou(^  and 
wild — sometimes,  but  not  generally,  fertile ;  but  very  rich  as  a  min^ 
ral  region. 

Richmond,  the  capital  of  the  state,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
James  River,  about  130  miles  from  the  entrance  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay.  It  is  ornamented  with  many  elegant  structures,  and  is  supplied 
with  water  forced  up  from  the  river  to  a  reservoir  above  the  level 
of  the  most  elevated  sites.  The  capitol  is  honored  with  a  statue  of 
Washington,  executed  by  Houdon,  taken  from  life,  and  considered  a 
perfect  likeness.  Its  climate  is  healthy,  and  its  markets  are  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  fruits.  The  population  of  Richmond  was  about 
20,000  in  1840,  and  for  the  last  few  years  has  increased  rapidly. 
It  contains  extensive  manufactories  of  tobacco,  flour,  iron,  cotton 
and  woolens.  We  insert  a  comparative  statement  of  the  exports 
of  tobacco,  cotton  and  flour  from  Petersburg  and  Richmond  for  three 
years,  commencing  October  1st,  1840,  and  ending  30th  September, 
1841,  1842,  1843: 

1841.  1843.         1843.     {  1841.  1849.  ISA 

Tobacco, hhdB.. 34,663. .32.565..36,236  Cotton, bales...  .5,152. ..5,678... 1,817 
Stems 6,172. ..3,245. ..3,000   Flour.  bbU.... 47,505. .48,464. .73,726 

Tliese  exports  went  to  Cowes,  London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Havre, 
Bordeaux,  Bremen,  Rotterdam,  Amsterdam,  Marseilles,  Tri^te, 
Genoa,  Rio,  Pernambuco,  &:c.  &,c. 

Exports,  foreign  and  domestic,  in  each  year  from  1843  to  1848, 
the  ;^ears  ending  on  the  30th  of  September,  areas  follows: 

1B43.  1844.  1845.  1848.  1847.  184& 

Inspected,  hbds... 56.788.... 45,855.... 51, 126.... 42,6E0.. ..51,726.. -.36,725 
Stuck,  30th  Sept...  13,420....  14,363....21,873....  19,160....  15,363....  13,959 
Export  to — 

LoDdou 4.941 1,336 1,187 3,126 1,572 2.145 

Liverpool 4,265 5,367 4,717 6,615 3.328 4,624 

Bristol  aud  Glasgow,  1,036 351 664 1,205 553 1.434 

Cowes 5,459 1,075 — 750 — — 

France 4,553 605 4,543 1,623 5,333 728 

Belgium 5,441 1,800 1,018 1,698 774 1,501 

Bremen 3,013 5,155 1.381 1,056 844 895 

Holland, 6,338 3,818 1,842 2,092 627 236 

Italy, 452 564 2.048 2.388 2,992 905 

Gibraltar — 100 — 368 522 695 

Hamburg, — 397 435 — — — 

Other  ports, 50 26 23 36 15 24 


Total 35,528  ....20,594..  .17,752 20.957. ...16.560 13,175 

Stock  on  hand,  October  Ist,  1848 hhds.  13.959 

luspecled,  year  ending  September  30tfa,  1849 "      44,904 


BXrOKTf. 

Great  Britain, 9,667 

France 3,267 

Cowes,  for  orders, 551 

Belgium, 1,478 

Brtmen 1  045 

Holland 663 

luly,  Spain,  &c., 2.972 

Total, 19,643 


58,863 
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Import  of  manufactured  tobacco  at  New- York,  from  1st  January, 
1849,  to  31st  December  inclusive : 

No.  of  Paekigw. 

From  Richmond 65,876 

"      Petersburg, 47,618 

"      Norfolk, 545 

"      OtfaerplacM, 3,555 


Total,.., 117,594* 

We. give  the  census  of  Virginia  at  the  periods  of  1840  and  1850, 
arranged  according  to  the  two  geographicfd  divi8k)ns  of  the  state : 

1840.  1850L  IneresM' 

Bait— Whiten 369.398. 404,371 34,973 

Freecolorod 42,393 45,956 3,563 

Slaves 395,251 412,738 17,487 


Total,  East, 806,942 863,065 56,023 

Wot— Whites 371.560 494,763 123,203 

Free  colored 7.548 7,801 *       253 

Slaves 53.737 63,234 9,497 


Total,  West, 432,845 565,978 132,953 

Grand  Total 1,239,787 1,429,044 188,976 

Before  drawing  our  article  to  a  conclusion,  we  will  give  a  few  ex- 
tracts from  the  work  of  Mr.  Howison,  which  we  have  had  under 
review.  He  writes  with  good  sense  and  much  candor,  which  we  ad- 
mire ;  but  we  must  beg  leave  to  diSer  with  him  in  the  matter  of 
slavery — to  which  he  seems  mainly  to  attribute  the  decline,  and  per- 
haps the  extinction  of  hia  native  state.  We  coincide  with  him  en- 
tirely in  the  importance  of  a  more  thorough  system  of  education. 
He  says : 

"  It  is  with  pain  we  are  compelled  to  speak  of  the  horrible  cloud 
of  ignorance  that  rests  upon  Virginia.  In  the  eastern  section  there 
are  twenty-nine  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  in  the 
western,  twenty  eight  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-four — 
making  a  total  of  fifly-eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty- 
•even  white  persons,  over  twenty  years  of  age,  who  cannot  read  or 
wiite.  This,  however,  is  not  all.  It  is  computed  that  there  are  in 
tiie  state  106,000  children,  between  seven  and  sixteen  years  of  age, 
and  therefore  fit  for  school.  Of  these,  about  28,000  poor  children 
attend  the  Free  and  Lancasterian  schools — an  average  of  twelve 
weeks  in  the  year  for  each  child.  Twelve  thousand  more  children 
are  sent  to  colleges,  academies,  and  classical  schools.  The  remain- 
ing one  hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand  attend  no  school  at  all,  ex- 
cept what  can  be  imparted  by  poor  and  ignorant  parents ! 

"  This  deplorable  condition  has  been  long  felt  and  deplored  by 
Virginia's  most  >'irtuous  sons.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  ameliorate 
it      Education  conventions  have  assembled,  and  many  animated  do- 

*  Vide  De  Bow's  Beview,  Vols.  I.  to  X. 
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bates  have  taken  place.  Tike  Legislature  have  moved  from  time  to 
time,  and  during  the  session  of  1845-6,  its  movement  was  dedded 
and  beneficial.  Nevertheless,  the  evil  remains  almost  untouched. 
We  pretend  not  to  suggest  any  remedy.  But  it  will  be  pertinent  to 
the  subject  to  add,  that  in  the  whole  State  of  Massadiusetts — con- 
taining, in  1840,  seven  hundred  and  thirty-seven  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine  persons,  there  were  but  four  thousand  four 
hundred  and  forty-eight  white  persons,  over  twenty  years  of  age, 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write. 


GOMMBKOX  or  TIEGINIA. 


ForeifD  Imports. ' 
IBSl 41,078,490  1835 (iC9I,SS5 


Foreigi  Exports. 


1822 864.163 

1823 881,810 

1824 639,787 

1825 553,502 

1826 635,438 

1827 431,765 

1828 375,238 

1829 395,352 


1836 1,106,814 

1837 813,823 

1838 ■•  577,142 

1839 913,462 

1840 545,085 

1841 377,237 

1842 316,705 

1843 187,062 


1830 405,739  1644 267,654 

1831 488,522  1845 230,470 

1832 553,639  1848 215,081 

1833 690,391  1849 241,935 

1834 837,325  1850 426,549 


1821 $3,079,209  1835 •6,064,00 

1822 3,217,389  1836 6,193,04» 

1823 4,006,788  1837 3,702,714 

1824 3,277,564  1838 3,986,22B 

1825 4,125,520  1839 5,I87,IK 

1826 4,596,733  1840 4.778,220 

1827 4,657,938  1841 5.630;U« 

1828 3,340,185  1642 3,750^ 

1839 3,787,431  1843 1,954^510 

1830 4,791,644  1844 2,942,27* 

1831 4,150,475  1845 2^04,584 

1832 4,510,650  1848 3,681.41> 

1833 4,467,587  1849 3,373,738 

1834 5,483,098  1850 3,415,«4« 

The  exports  of  Virginia  were  about  the  same  per  annum  from 
1791  to  1800,  as  from  1840  to  1845,  and  the  imports  about  the  same 
for  a  number  of  years  preceding  the  revolution  that  they  are  now ! 
(See  Dc  Bow's  Review,  vol.  ii.,  p.  374,  1846.) 

A  beautiful  specimen  of  plumbago  has  been  discovered  in  Vir- 
ginia from  a  mine  which  appears  inexhaustible.  It  is  within  easv 
distance  of  Norfolk.  A  specimen  has  been  sent  to  the  World  8 
Fair. 

POrVLATIOH  OP   VIRGINIA,   1790  to   1850. 
Fra«  OdoraiL  ToUl  PopoUtion-  Han* 

1790 748,308 .'.293.437 

leOO 20,124 880,200 345.797 

1810 30,570 970,622 392,318 

1820 37,139 1,065,366 425,153 

1830 47,348 1.211,405 469.757 

1840 49,842 1,239,797 448,987 

1850 53,757 1,429,044 475^^ 

BANKS   IH   TIROIMA,   1851.* 

Uemtitm.  .Vami  <f  B«mJi.  FrttUnti.  QuMtr.  C^fcrf 

Abundri*, Rxrluuc*  Bk.  of  V»., Robart  JUDtwra Jolui  Hoof, mjm* 

\'  B»n)cof  V» Pbiiwu  Jun»7 WMhiacl^  C- P>g«, 3Mi^ 


du.  Ki ,„ 

Bathaaaa, Bank  of  VirKioi*, Clurlii  T.  BmI* J.  Aatkooy, T..' 1M>I 

CliMlMt<.D do.            do JomnC.  MaeFwUud, S«nii>l  HuiMh IMJM 

OMdMUtwn r^Klii^f  III*  VpJIfT TkuBiM  llracM, CBtoMooM inmt 

ttMUtoolIc,.      .i-*Tm*™-  Bk.  or  V*..._ John  R.Jon-., Willkm  A.  Bibh, VHJM 

CtaAatTill*, LirbMi,a^  .1'^         do FnwcU  W.  Vmi«1.1», Aur«ii«  a  FiaUy, imJKt 

D*nT\llt |i»Bk  ^r  Va,.,., Tlwinw  P.  AtkiJMi^i, C.  B.    T»Ii»ftm>, nfiti 


^o-  t'BCTj«i»'  Bukof  Va.,      NkthMid  T,  (inrna ■■..ri-  1^  ,  l.ilirJii,     

FkrmrllU, di,        liv,  do.. WmUunC.  Klounuy       .   .     .^-rii    vl    W-L^jfln        

hwltrUkibariib . . .       d't.        i^  4o,. Juhn  H.  W»U»e«, .i,ii.„r  i.  ■  .]<v,ii 

,i<'  BsakuT  Viipldta,  ., HiighMerwr, \l ,:  .nu   K    ■■.t.I'b 

LaMbgrfth Buk  (if   lir  V*Jlej, ,  .Jobn  J«on«y WilSLun   il_  t'nwtil. 

I^ebbuith, Uui  l>J  Vhtihib,         .h. C.  Dabbcj JmIih  M   ti*T, 

*  w-  FsfrMr.1  B*iik  ■j-t  v». Willuun  RJtJIurd, ,.Al4i»"drr  Twiii|>tin», 

MontutowB, SNirli»«).4  M*.i;li*ni,M' Maltb«w  QaT n  i||L>m  fl"«*q»t,  ,  , 

Nntrolk, ...Ban*  rf  \  irciLia,, Aanw Uilhado fcUrt  W.  B-md*n, 


1«M« 
WJM 
MO.M 

ntuM 

WOJC* 
W0.OM 


Enku^  ltank«r  V*., William  W.  siaip ,   W.ifbt  SoulbjAU, »!,•»• 
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NwMk. FKBMra'  BMik  of  Va., N,  C.  Wbii^bMil,  ......... R- H-ChavbnUa, S>0,000 

ftrtoiibuiKfc,.... North  WaaMra  BMk. Jikaw  d[  f^Kiibenvn. B*TCrl7  Smith, 100,000 

ftfiilwiKfc, Bukof  VirciDUi, Ji-t^ph  UrAot,.. ..,,,,.. ....QMn»  W. StainbMh, WijOOo 

do.                        tliekuK*  UukofV.., 1b-.mu  S- Jh..l«ij, nttriok  Dnrkin, Molooo 

4*.                        Funwn'     do.         do- Wdlliam  HMbariHD, . , . FlMMol  C  OaboM nOJMMt 

FoRMMtdk, B«ikof  Vk^ Ji.Lq  a.  CtiiiMlcf, WiUiamH.  Wikoo, MtlOOO 

Elehwoad, da.       do., Jilvih  ^'.^ja^ _ SMnMlMsn, SIO/WO 

to.                        Euhuv*  Bank  of  Va., JgbnC  ilatmw, WilUun  P.  Strotbn', fiOO.OM 

40.                     Pafman' Bank  of  7a., WiUku  li-  UEJTArlHd JohaO-Blair, MUoO 

IUmb«7, Bank  of  the  VaIU7, ..Darid  ISitaoB,. , John  HeDowall, •  WD,UM 

■lautpa, do.      do.       do., Jbuh  Crmwtai EdwfsH.  Tavks lOOMO 

Whaaiisf, MarehaoU  4HM>haiUEa>,...  .J-lin  W.  <iltl,... SMmki  Bnij, UIJM 

do.                      Notth  WMton  Bank, iuba  rOimf^L- *.,-,,.. -DaaMUaOt, HtJOO 

Wallabnsh, do.         do-       do-, A.Lun  kuhn,  Banatl Jasoh, U6M 

WiaclMaMr, Bank  o/ Iha  TaUaj TboaMM  Allan  Tidball, Havr  H.  Bnirt, dSILUID 

da.                        Famwn'  Bank  of  Va. Robart  U  Bakar, Jonph  H.  Sharaaid, UO.OOO 

WythcfUIa, do.        do         d<s SU^aa  HaUavoak. TVHnaiJ.lioniaoa, ItafiBO 

TUat  U  Bank*.  OtKaiaKiM  ^flOOfiOO.  J^pwtt  %i^mj«n.       Coital  K" VB 

There  are  in  the  State  of  Virginia  twenty  incorporated  and  private 
companies,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $1,800,000.  When  in  full  operation,  these  companies  em- 
ploy about  54,000  spindles,  producing  generally  coarse  yams,  and 
sold  as  such,  or  converted  into  shirtings,  sheetings  and  osnabui^. 
Here  are  ten  woolen  factories,  running  thirty  sets  of  machinery,  and 
having  a  capital  of  $275,000. 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  not  less  mortification  than  astonishment,  that 
Vii^inia,  with  an  area  of  coal  measures  covering  not  less  than  31,000 
aquare  miles,  very  much  of  which  lies  on  or  near  navigable  waters, 
and  capable  of  yielding  all  the  varieties  of  British  coal,  and  of  equal 
quality,  should  be  reduced  to  the  actual  production  of  less  Uian 
200,000  tons,  of  the  value  of  $650,000,  while  Great  Britain,  with 
little  more  than  half  the  extent  of  coal  measures,  produces  annually 
87,000,000  tons,  of  about  the  value  of  $37,000,000  at  the  mines, 
and  $180,000,000  at  the  markets  of  sale. 

"  And  in  regard  to  the  iron  trade,  while  Virginia  has  an  milimited 
supply  of  the  tinest  ores,  easily  accessible  for  use  and  transportation, 
with  the  greatest  abuudance  of  coal,  wood  and  limestone  for  their 
manufacture,  yet  under  the  operation  of  the  present  revenue  laws  of 
the  country,  her  production,  in  spite  of  all  the  eflforts  of  the  state  to 
encoiA-age  it,  has  shrunk  to  an  inconsiderable  amount,  and  is  in  danger 
of  utter  ruin. 

"The  imports  of  British  iron  during  the  last  year  wore  about 
320,000  tons,  requiring  for  its  manufacture  nearly  1,500,000  tons  of 
coal,  more  than  1,000,000  tons  of  ore,  and  about  400,000  tons  of 
limestone ;  all  this,  and  more  than  all  this,  Vii^inia  could  easily 
have  furnished,  and  to  that  extent  have  developed  her  mineral  wealth 
sod  encouraged  her  industry,  and  yet  she  has  hitherto  been  content 
to  leave  Great  Britain  the  profits  of  its  production,  although  the  duty 
paid  by  Virginia  on  the  imported  product  would  have  been  equal  to 
6  per  cent. — ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  whole  import  being  made 
north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  and  there  confined."* 

*  Report  oTIUaiihetttran'  CoBrenUoo,  mi. 


500  KXPOKTS  AKO  IMPORTS  07  TBK  UNITED  8TATBS. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE. 

1.— FOREIGN  COMMHRCB  OP  THB  UNITED  STATES,  1850. 

Ih  our  November  number,  1860,  we  gave  the  BtatiBtici  of  United  States  trad* 
for  the  year  ending  June,  1649  ;  and  have  since,  in  the  January,  February  and 
March  numbers  of  the  present  year,  added  as  many  of  the  later  statistics  as  we 
have  been  enabled  to  compile  from  the  official  sources.  Having  been  kindly  fin>- 
nished  through  our  Senator,  Pierre  Soul6,  vith  the  latest  documents,  we  pre- 
ceed  to  present  the  more  elaborate  statistics  : 

IXPORTS  AND  IHPOBTS  OF  TBB  STATIS,  TEAR  IITDINO  JBNX  30,  1850. 

Tvtal  DomMlis    Total  Tortiga  Totol  Anwr.         Tn  Anar.       la  Foralfk  T»ld 

ExpoiU.  Espcrti.       MMl  Pw'n  Mank.  naMli.  bfortL 

Prod.  Ksp'i.        lapotlfc  toporta. 

Maine $1536818 £9094. ..1556913 609155 ft47ft36 BS6411 

New-Uampsbira 8722 205 8927 19962 29117 AVm 

Vermont 404749 26157 ....  430906 463092 463093 

MassacbosetU 8253473. ..2428990. .10681763. .23106011.  ..8268673. .30374684 

Rhode  Island 206299 9966 21626S 251708 6595 2583<e 

Connecticut. 241263 668 241930 311927 60463 372390 

Kew-York 41502800. .11209989. .52712789. .88147721. .23975803. 111183534 

Mew-Jeney - 1655 1655 1494 :i40« 

PaniuytvEiiiB 4049464. ...45214a.  ..4501606. .10795462.  ..1270692. .13066134 

Delaware 

Maryland 6589481 377972.  ..6967353.  ..5529682 S945I9..  .6194961 

DUtrict  of  Colon^m 80388 200 80588..... 59219 600 5981* 

Vii^nia 3413158 94Ei8... 3415646 172878 Q537S1 4S63S> 

North  Carolina. 416301 416501 179249 144443 333898 

Booth  Carolioa 11446892 908. .11447800.  ..1313658 690137...  193378S 

Georgia 7551943 7551943 306883 3300B1... .636964 

Florida 2607968 15656...  2623634 30341 65468 93709 

Alabama 10544858 10544858 108134 757338 865363 

Loaisiana 37698277 407073.. 38105350.  ..8107929. ..2652570. .10760499 

MiMisBippi 

TenneBseo 27966 97966 

MiMouri 359643 359643 

Ohio 217533 100 217632 39S999 183505 583504 

Kemacky 190987 190987 

Michigan 139045 132045 144102 144109 

niinoiB 17669 17669 7783 7932 15705 

Texaa- 94958 24958 14652 10998 25850 

Caliromia 

Oregon 


Total 0136946919     14951808  151898720  139657043  $38481975  178138319 

a.— EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS  U.  8.,  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30th,  1950. 

COUNTaiES.  Exp«rti,doniwtio.    Exporti,  foraiga-    TnUl  axporta.  Iny^Mi. 

Bassia 666435 198506 864941 1511579 

Prussia 70645 27991 98636 37469 

Sweden  and  Norway 6685S0 51610 720190 1033117 

Swedish  West  Indies 98176 11166 99342 3193 

Denmark 165874 20706 186580 5S7 

Danish  West  Indies 867140 114818 981958 2674S9 

Hanse  Towns 4320780 88574Q 520fi323 8787874 

Hanover ,, _ 

Holland 2188101 410564 3604665 '."1[.  1686967 

Dutch  East  Indip« 180533 262952. 443485 444404 

Dutch  West  ludies 364335 56683 421018 530146 

Dutch  Guiana 97014 5425......  102439 71043 

Beiginm 2168357 375403 9543760 24049$* 

England 64686959 4-JI0271 66897230 72118971 

Scotland 3021740 183679 3205419 3746670 

Ireland 1025031 43693 1067724 293raS 
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OOUMTRm,  bpMH^ dOMMtit.   KxpMta,l9i*I(ft,         Totalupcrti.       ImpoH*. 

Gibralinf.   186307 60483 346789 44269 

Mnlia..,.. , 75339 39051 114380 11354 

BmiitUeaAtladici^., 502613 156846 659459 S865016 

CupemfGoDd  Hop«.. 143-219 143219 72306 

Hauritlu3....^. 

Honrinras  171984 16551 188535 1786D0 

BfitiabGuinna,,  502776.. 22663 525439 14591 

Brilwh  WcBt  Indiea 3612803 178644 3791446 1126968 

Cunndii..  4641451 1889370 5930821 4285470 

NewrGUDillnrid ,,., 

jfalkllHiiii:  Inlniidi..... 

BriiiHh  AuiLTit^ntiColfiniQf 3116840 501374 3618214 1358993 

0 tUQiT  BHli "h  posAeMionn. 497 

France^ODlheAtlaFiiic  16934791 1724915 18659706 25835170 

Fl!«tic^,onllie  M«diumDeui 1015486 158155 1173641 17038SS 

PrtnchWealladitis.  269377 18291 S87668 75684 

Hiqiielon  D[id  FreacbFubKried. 2517 2517 

FimcIiGuiaiitt 43405 1383 44787 125S1 

BourbotL 12575 8300 14775 10003 

French  pinmaeBBiuiisiiii^fricB . 

fipBiii.oaihe  Atlunti^ 605659 SB55B 634317 380181 

Spain,  omlie  Mediterraneaii 3356362 96855 3353217 1702214 

Tetteiiflip  an-i  other  Can«riff» 20524 5065 25589 85823 

ManilUttDil  Philippine  [sUnda 16817 1450 18267 1336866 

Cuba 4530356 460041 4990297 10292398 

Otber  Spnnuti  West  Indies 816063 93591 9U9653 3067866 

PoriBSbL,,, 172978 5236 178214 339763 

Mudeira..,....,    136874 6527 143401 114729 

Tiyi]  and  utLerAiorM 14421 8153. 16573 16388 

Ctpp  de  V*ni»..  47043 2167 49210 

Iimly 1567166 239904 1807070 2105077 

Sieily 50577 13024 63601 889639 

&rdint&. 170764 86136 856900 205 

:to«my 45664 23468 69132 

DoDinn  ialiLnda«. .. 

Trieite,  and  otb^r  Ausiriaa  porU 1179893 313111 1492004 467601 

TDrkflf 204397 53344 257741 801023 

Hayti 1211007 139181 1350188 1544771 

llftxieo.,.-.. 149S791 514036 3012827 2135366 

Cefllral  Am.*rlea 57225 12967 70193 261459 

STew  Grenada 970619 285600 1256219 59199S 

Venezuela 678462 340008 1018470 1920247 

Bolivia. 

Brazil. 2733767 473347 3197114 93244.29 

Argentine  ILBjiublid 718331 3463U 1064642 2653877 

Ciiplaiitie  Repulilii!.  60024 1518 61542 

CbJJL. .,..,.. 1897133 125588 1422721 1796877 

Peru.  258939 16789 275728 170753 

Olliaa.  1485961 119256 1605217 6593463 

Librrii.  

"Weat  Indiii&,  gTenera[l.v 67934 67934 9417 

Sofllh  Amerii^n.ccnenillj' 32256 50442 78698 86659 

Eaf4[>et  :|^'<:n?nilTjf  ....>... 

Aata.  generally 315463 13321 328784 403599 

Afrira,  i^eaerallT-...- 730932 88334 759266 524722 

Sftnth  e«a  Island- 169025 30837 189862 

£qua.ilpir  84414 10511 34935 4618 

Fac^iilic  0!:«itD 

AUamie  Qrciri      26 

India  nOcT^nn 

Sandwich  Islands 64474 

Ao»ttJilK 

THL«|^rniin. 

UO'^'^I'lillri  ]i9lir.»ii ....  ................................................ ......••.•.. 

Nonh-Weat  Cuaat 


Tbtal I1369469I3      •H95I808    •131898730     •178138318 
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3.— INCREASE  OP  BRITIBH  SHIPPING  IN  OUR  PORTS. 

The  following  table  showB  the  amount  of  American  and  British  tomug* 
which  entered  our  ports  at  varioua  periods,  from  1630  to  the  present  time : 

AmericaiL  BritUh. 

1830 967,227 87.831 

1835 1,358.633 639,998 

1844 1,977,438 766,747 

1847 2,101,350 993,210 

1848 2,393,482 1,177,104 

1849 <2,638,351 1,482,707 

1850 2,673,016 1,450,639 

It  appears  from  the  foregoing,  that  twenty  years  ago  the  relative  position,  in 
the  matter  of  tonnage,  of  the  two  parties  in  our  own  ports,  stood  about  M 
eleven  American  to  one  British  ;  it  is  now  less  than  two  to  one.  There  hu 
been  a  little  falling  off  in  both  the  past  year ;  but  greater  in  American  tbtt 
British  tonnage. 

The  following  table  shows  the  whole  amount  of  tonnage  which  entered  oar 
ports  in  the  past  three  years  : 

Amsrican.  Britiih.  Othar  F(m%s. 

1848 2,393,482 1,177,104 228.067 

1849 2,658,321 1,482,707 227,806 

1850 2,673,016 1,450,639 376,064 

The  above  figures  are  instructive,  and  furnish  a  subject  for  reflection.  It 
will  be  seen,  that  the  whole  average  increase  in  Foreign  tonnage  far  ex- 
ceeds our  own  ;  that  American  tonnage  has  fallen  off  the  past  year  86,000 
tons,  and  British  tonnage  only  32,000  tons ;  while  Foreign  tonnage,  so  o^led, 
has  increased  50  per  cent. 

4.— WHALE  FISHERY. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  WHALE  FISHERY  FOR   1850. 

We  present  to  our  readers  a  full  and  reliable  view  of  the  "WTiale  Fishery  for 
the  last  year,  as  compared  with  previous  years.  By  this,  it  will  be  seen  at  i 
glance,  that  the  past  has  been  a  year  of  great  prosperity  in  the  trade.  TTw 
number  of  ships  returning  with  full  cargoes  has  been  large,  while  prices  have 
risen  to  an  unprecedented  height.  Nevertheless,  the  importation  of  Oil  io 
1850  will  be  found  to  fall  short  of  that  ot  1849  about  7,000  bbls.  Sperm,  and 
48,000  bbls.  Whale,  and  the  number  of  arrivals  is  less  by  six  Sperm  and 
nineteen  Right  Whalers  ;  yet  the  stock  on  hand  is  about  the  same  as  on  the  1st 
Jan.,  185U.  This  discrepancy  as  regards  Whale  Oil,  is  undoubtedly  owing  to 
a  diminished  consumption,  arising  from  the  very  high  figure  at  which  Oil  hss 
been  held,  which  has  forced  many  substitutes  into  the  market,  and  seriously 
impaired  cxportations. 

The  number  of  vessels  employed  in  the  Fishery  is  about  the  same  as  that  ot 
last  year.  Of  the  fleet,  145  have  cruised  in  the  Russian  and  Arctic  Seas  da- 
ring the  last  season,  with  great  success  ;  indeed,  the  average  quantity  of  Oil 
taken  is  larger  than  in  any  previous  year. 

We  reijret  to  say  that  accounts  from  the  Sperm  Whalers  in  the  Pacific  are 
not  at  all  encouraging.  The  old  cruising  grounds  are  pretty  well  exhausted 
for  the  present,  and  very  light  catchings  arc  to  be  expected.  If  wc  are  to  judse 
by  present  indications,  importations  of  .Sperm  Oil  for  the  coming  year  wul 
hardly  exceed  75,000  bbls.,  while  that  of  Whale  Oil  will  not,  probably,  fsU 
short  of  275,000  bbls. 

Perhaps  no  better  eviilcnce  can  be  offered  of  the  confidence  felt  by  business 
men  than  the  fact,  that  no  less  than  fourteen  first  class  vessels  are  in  process 
of  construction,  or  are  under  contract,  all  intended  for  the  business  of  this  dis- 
trict alone,  while  five  or  six  will  be  added  to  the  New-London  fleet. 
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IMPORTATIONB  IN  1847-1860. 
Sperm  Oil  Whtit  Oil.  Bona. 

I860 92.892  bbli 200,608  bbl» 2,889,0001b*. 

1849 100,944   "     248,492     "    2,281,100   " 

1848 107,976   "     280,656     "    2,013,000   " 

1847 120,753   "     313,150     *•    3,341,680   " 

Number  of  ships  engaged  in  the  North  Pacific  Fishery  for  the  last  four  jean, 
mnd^the  average  quantity  of  Oil  taken : 

Ship*.  Arengt.  Tot&l. 

1847 177 bbls.  1,059 187,453 

1848 169 "     1,164 185,266 

1S49 156 "     1,334 206,850 

In  1860,  the  North  Pacific  fleet  consisted  of  145  ships,  (as- nearly  as  can  now 
be  ascertained,)  110  of  which  only  have  yet  been  heard  from,  having  taken  an 
arerage  of  1,748  bbls.  this  season. 

TSSSBLS  IH  TRK   FISHERY. 

Total  vessels,  January  1,  1851,  602  ships  and  barks,  24  brigs,  27  schooners, 
of  the  total  tonnage,  171,974.  Of  these,  New-Bedford  owns  245  ships,  Fair- 
haven  46,  Nantucket  53,  New-London  44,  etc. 

5.— COHMEECB  OF  CUBA. 

The  total  boxes  sugar  exported  from  Havana  in  1850,  were  743,525  against 
602,220  in  1849;  from  Matanzas.  303,570  in  1850,  against  241,106  in  1849; 
total  arrobes  of  cofTee  exported  in  1850,  160,739 — 1849,  497,264,  from  Havana. 
From  Matanzas,  the  exports  were,  I860,  5,215  arrobes,  and  in  1849,  54,682. 

BXPOSTS   SUQIS. 

1650.  1S49.  1848. 

United  States 270.756 127,133 246,243 

Russia  andCowes  (whites) 144,637 110,912 91,934 

Great  BriUin  and  Continent  of  Europe... 412,348 414,236 448,498 

Mediterranean 121,828 61,709 67,205 

Spain 97,626 129,336 151,762 

Total bxs.  1,047,096 843,326 995,648 

EX  POSTS    MOLASSES. 

Ilie  Exports  are  as  follows  : 

18S0  1849.  1848. 

From  Havana hbds.  36,lo'9 36,411 26,528 

Matanzas 80,091 59,795 53,286 

Cardenas 76.632 65,283 71,136 

Marie! 8,607 8,433 7,213 


Total hhds.  200,439 168,922 157,163 

Of  which  to  the  United  States hhds.  163,502 144,644 148,666 

To  the  British  Provinces 13,645 10,404 6,289 

To  Great  Britain 24,292 13,874 3.368 


Total hhds.  300,439 168,922 167,163 

6.— COMMERCE  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO,  1849  AND  1850. 

EXPORTS   OF   GOLD   DVST. 

September  1  to  November  11,  1849 »2.094,120 

November  12,  1849,  to  December  13,  1850 28,966,036 


Total  cleared  at  Custom-House »31,060,155 
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TOITNAai   ASBITKD. 

AmerteuL  Foreifn.  Totel . 

NoTemberl2.  1849,  to  March  31,  1850.. .24,252 51,297 76,649 

April  1  to  June  30,  1850 28,692 45,868 74,661 

July  1  to  September  30,  1850 30,029 51,349 81.378 

From  December  1  to  13,  1850  : 

Americu  Veudi.       Foreifn  VeMeU.        pMMraran. 

ArriTcd 31 24 6*7 

Cleared 52 19 1,436 

Duties  received  in  November $174,680  21 

IHPOBTfl. 

ADwrican,  Poreipi.  ToUL 

Nov.  12,  1849,  to  March  31,  1850. ..$58,917  40, .91,379,447  75. .$1,438,366  16 

April  1  to  June  30,  1850 343,976  70..      934,961  36..   1,278,948  06 

July  1  to  September  30,  1350 394,38100..   1.037,563  35..   1,431,93436 

$797.275  10     $3,351.962  45   $4,149,247  66 

7^RECBIPTS  OF  BREADSTUFFS  AND  PROVISIONS  AT  NEW-YOBX 
AND  NEW-ORLEANS. 

The  following  is  a  most  interesting  table,  in  showing  how  New- York  is  in- 
creasing her  annual  receipts  of  western  produce,  and  bow  she  already  compam 
with  New-Orleans : 

B«Mlpli«tN*w-OrWi>il7ri»r,[nl»U,lMI  and  IBM,  {  RMripkatthaHadMaBlm  b^MB^.te  IH^UMmI 
to  SaplamlMr  31—3  yma.  [  IMO,  to  bIom  of  iMtvI|«lk»— 3  j«m. 

Flour 2,312,121 bbls 8,63»,»7 

Pork 1,536,817 bbls 211,018 

Beef 200,901 bbls 264,071 

Wheat 852.497 bush 8,798,759 

Com 9,758,760 bush n,178,a« 

Other  grains 5,350,151 bush '. 11,210,239 

Bacon 135,622,515 lbs 26,364,158 

Butter 6.215,970 lbs 61,695,964 

Cheese 8,955,880 lbs 97,596,63J 

Lard 292,110.060 lbs 27.137.176 

8.— LIVE  STOCK  TRADE  OF  JEFFERSON,  LOUISIANA. 

.Our  little  neighbor  town,  or  suburb,  is  doing  a  driviTig  btuinesa  in  cattle, 
thereby  showing  the  cloven-foot  always  foremost. 

The  following  is  the  yearly  statement  of  the  amount  of  stock  landed  and  sold 
at  Jeficrson  City,  in  the  parish  of  Jefferson,  with  as  near  an  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  stock  as  could  be  obtained  by  experienced  and  careful  judge*.  Ths 
statement  is  made  up  from  various  daily  and  private  registers  : 

ISM.                                   Bmtw.  CdrM. 

March 1,789  ..  2,400 

April 1,973  ..  2,042 

May X,ei4  ..  2,404 

June 3,779  ..  2,693 

July ^.2,479  ..  3.443 

Auguat 2,104  ..  l.',r>40 

September 2,878  ..  3,497 

October a,63l  ..  3,078 

NoTember 3,532  . .  2.350 

Deceinlier 3,099  ..  2,774 

IPOl. 

January 3,!)23  ..  1,692 

February 4,543  .,  2,608 

Total 34,143         32,031  41,093         30,008  4871        $1,489,617 


ShMp. 

Uof*. 

Com. 

2,300 

1,9149     .. 

911 

91,440 

2,946 

2,160     .. 

207 

97,300 

2,600 

2,119     .. 

220 

93.990 

5,r.57 

1,356     .. 

14d 

108,778 

2,e09 

1,412     .. 

157 

83.951 

2,t'33 

1,644     .. 

93 

86,524 

3,724 

1,498     .. 

321 

114.65C 

2,471 

3,.W5     .. 

747 

139>SS 

4,518 

2.475     .. 

485 

139,990 

3,748 

4,890     .. 

347 

146,340 

3,050 

3,928     .. 

349 

175,71S 

2,R46 

3,022     .. 

693 

919.849 
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9^CONTE8T  OP  CINCINNATI  WITH  ATLANTIC  CITIES. 
The  Cincinnati  Prices  Current  conclude!  an  interesting  discussion  on  tfaa 
prospects  of  that  city,  with  the  following  remarks  : 

We  thus  see  that  the  aggregate  quantity  of  merchandise  transported  on  the 
Public  Works  increased,  from  1848  to  1849,  in  amount  equal  to  3,206,708  lbs. 
Now  let  us  compare  the  movements  in  the  take  ports  and  the  river  ports  : 

184B.  ISSO. 

Aggregate  cleared  at  lake  ports 21,619,160  lbs 21,238,280  lbs. 

Aggregate  arrived  at  river  ports 6,918,992" 10,605,580    " 

Lake  ports  dimtnisfud 619,120  lbs. 

River  ports  increased 3,786,688    '* 

While  the  clearances  of  merchandise  from  the  l^e  ports  diminished,  that 
from  the  river  ports  has  increased  60  per  cent ! 

We  have  now  shown  by  these  tables,  digested  from  the  actual  returns, — 

1st.  That  the  trade  in  Sugar  is  almost  altogether  from  Cincinnati  and  Ports- 
mouth. 

Sd.  The  trade  in  Coffee  is  increasing  at  Cincinnati  and  Portsmouth,  while  it 
is  diminishing  from  the  North. 

3d.  That  t^  trade  in  Merchandise  is  diminishing  from  the  Northern  ports, 
and  rapidly  increasing  from  Cincinnati  and  Portsmouth. 

The  conclusion  from  this  review  is,  that  not  only  is  the  commerce  of  Cin- 
cinnati rapidly  increasing,  but  that  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  it  must  com- 
mand the  entire  trade  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  notwithstanding  the  great  efforts  to 
maintain  the  ascendency  of  the  Atlantic  cities. 

10.— COMMERCE  AND  RESOURCES  OP  THE  WEST. 
In  noticing  in  our  February  No.  the  Address  of  the   Wettem  Conventiont 
held  last  winter  in  Evansville,  Indiana,  we  pronounced  it,  in  the  main,  an  able 
document,  and  promised  some  farther  extracts  from  it  at  our  leisure.     These 
we  will  now  proceed  to  give. 

COAL  BBSOUBCBS  OP  THB  NORTH-WBST. 

Take  but  a  portion  of  our  coal-field,  embracing  the  southern  and  westom 
counties  of  Indiana,  part  of  Iowa,  WiMConsin,  ana  Illinois,  what  is  commonly 
called  the  great  *' Illinois  Coal-field."  "It  equals  in  area  the  entire  island  of 
Great  Britain,  extending  from  south-east  to  north-west,  from  Oil  Creek  and 
Rome,  on  the  Ohio,  to  the  mouth  of  Hock  Kivcr  on  the  Missiiisippi  River,  a 
distance  of  throe  hundred  miles  ;  and  south  to  north,  from  the  waters  of  Green 
River  and  Tradewater  in  Kentucky,  to  the  waters  of  Little  Vermilion,  in  La- 
salle  Atunty,  Illinois,  a  distance  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  :  and 
from  south-west  to  north-east,  from  St.  Louis  and  the  waters  of  the  west  branch 
of  Saline  River,  in  Gallatin  county,  Illinois,  to  the  forks  of  the  Fox  and  Kan- 
kakee Rivers,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles — a  coal-field  occupying 
the  greater  part  of  Illinois,  about  one-third  uf  Indiana,  a  north-western  strip 
of  Kentucky,  and  extending  into  Iowa,  embracing  every  variety  of  bituminous 
coat.  The  thickness  of  the  entire  mass  is  tiupposed  to  be  from  1.200  to  2,000 
feet,  and  contains  at  least  seven  workable  beds  of  coal.  If  we  assume  the  ave- 
rage thickness  of  these  coal-beds,  collectively,  at  21  feet,  which  is  probably 
below  the  truth,  and  the  area  over  which  they  extend  at  200  miles  square,  or 
40,000  square  miles,  then  we  have  a  mass  of  coal  on  lands  of  which  the  goT< 
emmcnt  is  the  largest  proprietor,  of  23  trillions  417  billions  856  millions  cubic 
feet,  or  867  billions  328  millions  cubic  yards  or  tons  of  coal,  (a  cubic  yard  of 
eoal  being  nearly  equal  to  a  ton.)  Let  us  imagine  this  coal  worked,  and  esti- 
mating the  profit  on  a  ton  of  coal  at  fifty  cents,  this  would  give,  in  round 
numbers,  a  clear  income  of  four  hundred  thousand  millions  of  dollars  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  working  of  this  coat-field.  It  may  also  be  further  remarked,  that 
the  strata  of  this  coar-6eld  is  more  easily  accessible  along  the  south-astern 
and  south-western  margins,  along  the  Ohio  arid  Mississippi  Kivers,  than  toward 
the  north-cast,  by  reason  of  the  extensive  diluvial  deposits,  which  cover  the 
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•trata  in  that  direction.  But  coal  comprises,  by  no  means,  the  entin  tesooxcei 
of  these  valleys.  The  slaty  clays  contain  certain  extensive  deposits  of  dbtj 
iron  stone,  an  ore  easily  and  profitably  melted  into  pig  iron.  Gseat  BrUau 
produces  annually  600,000  tons  of  iron  from  ore  of  the  same  quality,  procured 
in  a  similar  geological  position.  Valuable  and  extensive  depiMits  of  hydnted 
oxide  of  iron,  an  ore  of  the  same  kind  worked  in  Tennessee,  are  also  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  near  the  margin  of  this  coal  basin.  The  proximity  of  t^ew 
ores  to  coal  greatly  enhances  their  value,  since  this  is  the  material  used  most 
trequently  for  their  reduction.  The  sandstone  at  the  base  of  this  formation 
affords  materials  for  furnaces,  Enndstones,  and  buildings  ;  while  some  of  th« 
slaty  clays,  when  disintegrated,  produce  excellent  fire  day.  The  materials 
for  the  production  of  copperas  and  alum  are  also  widely  distributed  amoiwst 
the  slate  clays,  under  and  overlying  the  strata  of  coal.  The  importance  of  ttie 
limestone,  (so  abundant  in  the  whole  region,}  as  a  flux  for  the  iron  ore,  for  con- 
structions and  burning  into  lime,  are  too  weU  known  to  need  comment. 

U.-STEAMBOAT  BUSINESS  OP  THE  WEST. 
From  the  document  above  named,  it  would  appear  that  the  whole  number  of 
steamers  built  in  the  United  States,  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  was  two 
thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety  two,  as  follows  : 

From  1824  to  1829 «. 194 

From  1829  to  1834 304 

From  1834  to  1839 fi04 

From  1839  to  1844 ^.Ml 

From  1844  to  1849 « 969 

Total S,4W 

Two  thousand  five  hundred  steamboats  built  within  twenty-five  years  I  If 
we  give  two  hundred  tons  as  the  average  of  these  boats,  (and  it  is  probably  be- 
low the  mark,)  we  find  that  the  steambofU  tonnage  in  that  period  amounted  ts 
Jive  hundred  thousand  tons. 

Ia'I  us  now  sec  what  part  the  West  had  in  this  business.  From  the  reports 
on  comuiercc  for  the  years  1846,  '48,  '49,  we  find  in  three  years  the  steimboit 
holders  of  the  West  compare  with  the  total  number  as  follows  . 

In  Ihe  West.  Toul  in  the  U.  B. 

In  1846 130 175 

In  1848 152 226 

In  1850 166 208 

Aggregate 437 608 

Thus  we  see,  that  of  the  whole  number  of  steamboats  built  the  last  three 
years)  in  the  United  States,  tiro'thirds  were  built  on  the  Western  waters ;  and.  of 
this  number,  one-sixth  were  built  in  Ohio,  and  one-seventh  in  Cincinnati.  The 
largest  number  of  steamboats  built  at  any  one  place  were  built  in  Pittsburg.  In 
1836  there  were  143  steamboats,  carrying  24,000  tons,  navigating  the  Westen 
waters.  In  the  last  five  years  there  have  been  built  1,000  steamboats.  Of  these, 
seven  hundred  were  built  on  the  Western  rivers.  The  life  of  the  steamboat  doss 
not  average  more  than  five  years,  but  there  are  a  large  number  which  have  bcMi 
repaired,  and  are  much  older  than  five  years.  It  is  safe  to  say,  then,  that  there 
are  more  than  eight  hundred  steamboats  now  running  on  the  Western  waters; 
and,  averaging  their  tonnage  at  two  hundred  tons  each,  carrying  ofu  hundred  ni 
tixty  thousand  tons  of  freight.  "  Here  we  see  one  element  of  the  growth  of  Western 
commerce — a  commerce  whose  magnitude  must,  at  an  early  day,  surpass  any- 
thing the  world  has  ever  yet  seen  of  commercial  development." 

12.— COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS  OF  THE  WEST. 
It  is  Impossible  to  approximate  to  anything  like  the  truth  in  rcfer«nce  to 
our  commercial  statistics.     We  can  only  aim  at  it  by  details  furnished  in  soD- 
tary  cases,  by  taking  our  own  products  and  values,  as  furnished  by  the  awli- 
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flsors"  books  in  the  West — and  to  all  of  which  we  hare  not  at 
Ih.  Take  the  article  of  pork,  for  instance,  and  the  saioe  may  be 
It  16  out  of  our  power  to  give  the  aggregate  quantity  shipped  on 
fii  waierH  in  any  one  year.  The  amount  is  enormous,  and  would 
:  crcrJiU'il  if  we  had  the  tigures.  Some  approximation,  however,  may 
ty  taUnijf  the  State  of  Ohio,  as  an  example  of  the  number  of  hogs  as- 
Ir  Eaxcs  fi;r  the  last  three  years.  In  1848,  the  number  was  1,486,191— 
790,466— 1H60,  1,728,794.  Of  this  quantity,  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that 
l-dj  is  exported.  We  have  spoken  of  the  connections  between  the  differ- 
Kintd  in  iho  v^illeyof  the  MissiBsippi.  They  are  immense.  Not  less  than 
r  ihtmsand  mites  of  river  coast  is  accessible  to  tki$  faint  by  steamboat  navi- 
Fon,  and  tho  etVixt  of  these  vast  communications  on  the  whole  West  and 
Bth'WCst  i»  dai[y  manifesting  itself.  What  is  the  result  1  Cities  are  doub- 
_r  Kod  iTcb^ng  LlLcir  population,  farms  are  opening  in  all  directions,  our  for- 
Aa  are  b(»wmj[r  before  the  axe  of  the  settler,  the  green  sod  of  our  prairies  is 
rm-erywhtTP  broLt-n  up  by  the  plough  of  the  husbandman,  our  com  and  wheat 
fi*k9s  tei^m  with  the  rich  abundance  of  their  products.  We  are  not,  as  we 
ware  a  few^short  years  since,  laboring  for  out  own  sustenance,  but  freighting 
vox  products  to  ever^  clime,  where  American  and  foreign  ships  can  carry  it ; 
aad,  in  return,  receiving  the  products  of  other  lands  for  our  wants,  and  upon 
which  duties  are  paid  by  us  to  the  Government,  thus  swelling  their  coffers  to 
an  amount,  we  venture  to  say,  received  from  no  other  portion  of  the  Union  ; 
for  there  is  scarcely  an  a'rticle  subject  to  duty  but  what  enters  into  the  con- 
lomption  of  the  Western  people  ;  and  the  importation  of  these  dutiable  arti- 
elee  are  swelling  to  an  amount  that  would  hardly  be  credited,  did  not  the  statia- 
tiea  of  the  West  show  that  this  was  true.  Take,  for  instance,  the  imports  into 
Cincinnati  twenty-five  years  since,  and  compare  them  with  what  they  are  now. 
We  set  down  the  value  instead  of  the  quantity  : 

1836.  I&IS. 

Coffee 8198,000 «1,080,000 

Sugar 80,000 1,629,000 

Brandies,  Wines,  Spices,  <tc 200,000 500,000 

And  yet  this  is  but  a  single  point  in  the  valley.  We  presume  that  Pittsburg, 
LoaisvUle,  and  St.  Louis,  show  an  equal  if  not  greater  increase  ;  and  the  con- 
•equencc  is,  instead  of  paying  duties,  as  we  formerly  did,  at  ports  on  the  At- 
lantic, New- York  or  New-Orleans,  our  own  commercial  towns  arc  ports  of  entry 
MMd  dtlivery,  and  the  duties  are  paid  here,  and  the  result  is  now  a  direct  import- 
ation of  foreign  merchandise  to  all  the  principal  towns  on  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
■iaaippi  rivers.  These  importations  keep  pace  with  our  increase  of  population, 
and  but  a  few  years  will  elapse  before  tne  cu.itoitu  here  will  compare  favorably 
with  many  cities  on  the  seaboard.  In  former  years  the  foreign  goods  imported 
bad  their  duties  paid  at  the  cities  on  the  seaboard  where  they  were  landed.  They 
were  then  carried  across  the  mountains,  or  up  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio,  to  their 
•ereral  destinations  in  the  West.  But  the  whole  aspect  of  commerce  in  the  West 
ia  now,  in  a  very  great  degree,  changed  by  the  change  of  locomotion  ;  and,  as 
haa  been  veiy  justly  and  truly  stated,  "  the  merchants  of  Memphis,  St.  IjOuib, 
Looisville,  Cincinnati,  and  Pittsburg,  will  bo  as  much  the  merchants  of  Ame- 
rica as  the  merchants  of  New-York,  Philadelphia,  or  Baltimore."  The  growth 
of  our  cities,  and  the  immense  distribution  of  foreign  goods  here  note,  proves 
the  fact  conclusively — while  every  year  the  importation  of  foreign  goods  to  the 
West  directly  is  increasing.  The  table  above  shows  what  it  has  been  to  a 
single  city.  And  this  is  but  one  amon^  the  great  number  that  are  to  spring  up 
in  onr  valley.  The  fact  is — and  the  statistical  tables  will  prove  it — that  for  the 
laat  ten  years,  the  commerce  of  the  West  has  grown  faster  than  its  population, 
great  as  that  is.  Among  the  avenues,  which  lead  this  population  and  this 
trade  to  the  West  and  South-west,  the  principal  ones  are  tne  Ohio  and  Missis- 
aippi  rivers — extending,  with  their  tributaries,  (many  of  which  are  as  navigable 
■iOBt  seasons  as  the  streams  into  which  they  empty,)  a  distance  of  twenty 
tbon^pnd  miles — running  through  a  region  unsurpassed  in  the  world  for  its  ag- 
ricultural products  and  mineral  resources — running  from  north  to  south  through 
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eighteen  degree*  of  latitude— and  having  on  their  mar^  and  along  their  bor- 
ders thirteen  States  of  the  Confederacy,  embracing  a  population  five  timei  u 
large  as  the  good  "  old  thirteen,"  at  the  first  organization  of  our  government. 
What  has  Congress  done  for  their  impiovement  1  Nothing — absolutely  no- 
thing.  And  these  great  arteries,  these  great  "inland  seas,"  which  waft  on 
their  surface  annually  millions  of  human  beings,  and  carry  on  their  waters  aa 
inland  commerce  far  exceeding  that  carried  across  the  ocean  by  our  whole  domes- 
tic and  foreign  marine,  are  now,  so  far  as  navigation  is  concerned — so  far  as  ink- 
Erovement  is  concerned,  but  little,  if  any,  better  than  when  the  first  "broai^ 
om"  fioated  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  fifty  years  ago,  and  deposited  her 
cargo  of  fiour  and  whiBky  in  a  two  months'  voyage  at  the  Spanith  port  of  New- 
Orleans. 

The  action  of  Congress  towards  the  West  has  been  heretofore  of  the  of^ 
anomalous  character.  Occasionally  holding  out  the  promise  of  some  neat 
benefit,  of  some  act  to  be  done  which  should  promote,  in  some  degree,  a  Wes- 
tern interest,  they  have  so  contrived  it,  that  only  some  initiatory  step  should  be 
taken,  and  then  the  matter  has  slumbered,  or  so  worded  the  act  conferring  the 
benefit,  that  it  has,  in  its  effects,  been  rendered  entirely  nugatory. 

13.— THE  NORTH  CARRYING  ON  THE  SLAVE-TRADB. 
The  New- York  Express  thus  classifies  the  American  vessels  engaged  in  the 
Slave-trade,  from  the  ports  of  Brazil,  and  remarks  : 

PBSB   STATM. 

VlMNta. 

Massachusetts 19 

New-York ,..U 

Pennsylvania 3 

Maine _ ,... 3 

Rhode-Island 3 

Connecticut 1 

Total 40 

SLIVB    STATES. 

Maryland 4 

Florida 1 

Total 6 

These  facta  deserve  to  be  remembered.  We  have  it  here,  notoriously  obvi- 
ous, that  the  odium  of  this  foreign  trafltc  does  not  attach  to  the  South,  but  to 
some  of  thn  avaricious  men  of  the  "  Free-soil,  Abolition"  North.  Massachu- 
settB,  too,  is  in  the  advance,  and  runs  up  a  bill  of  crime  against  her  of  nineleen, 
oat  of  the  forty-five  vessels,  divided  among  six  states,  while  her  share,  by  the 
simple  rule  of  division,  should  be  less  than  seven.  New- York,  with  less  "con- 
science," multiplies  seven  into  twelve — and  her  sin  is  great  even  at  that ;  but, 
compared  with  Massachusetts,  so  meek  and  so  philanthropic,  her  offence  will 
scarce  reach  an  unit.  These  figures  ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  for  they  de- 
serve to  be  treasured  among  the  archives  of  New-England,  in  the  same  nook 
with  the  summary  proceedings  of  the  Abolitionists  against  the  claimants  of 
the  Crafts.     They  afford  ample  material  for  future  history, 

14.— COMMERCE  OP  CHARLESTON,  1850. 

1.— THE  FOLLOWmc  iMBRICAN  VEB3ELS  ARHlVZn  FROM   FOKBIGn  PORTS: 
Britain.  23  ahips,  10  barks,  4  hnea ;  France,  3  ships ;  Spain,  1  brie  ;  Brut),  3  sbips  sad 
1  brig ;  Danish  West  Indies,  I  bark ;  Honduras,  1  schooner ;  Br.  West  Indies,  1  bng  lui 
1  schooner ;  Hnyti,  1  schooner ;  Cubs,  17  ships,  1  bark,  S8  brigs, 33  schooocrs.     Towtoa- 
nage  arrived,  49,351.     Employing  2,055  men.     Total  vessels,  128. 

2.— AMEKICAN  VESSELS  CLBAKED  FOR  FORKtOH  PORTS, 

Russia,  1  ship  and  I  bark  ;  Belgium,  1  ship  and  4  barks ;  Holland,  1  ship ;  Britain,  38 
ships,  4  barks  and  5  schooners;  France,  9  ships,  3  barks,  3  scboonen;  BueDos  Ayrei,  1 
bark;  Cuba,  18  ships,  I  bark,  '27  brigs  and  47  schooners.  Total  toocoge  cleared,  66,367. 
Hen  employed,  2,534.     ToUl  vessels,  164. 
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3.— roREIGir  TXUKU  ABBITBD  FROM  rORlIQtr  PORTS. 

Sweden,  B  bnrka.  2  flchj*-meri ;  Demnarli,  \  harV;  EJoUumi,  1  bjtrt  ,  EngUnd,  Man,  Ac, 
17thipB,  2*  biiTk*  aad  6  bng^  :  S<-i>iliuiii,  I  »^)iip,  12 barks?  Hiiniie  To*ni,  3  hriw;  Irtlantl, 
8 •hiM,  1  liiLrk  ;  Fratidft,  3  bnea;  Ncwfouti'tllanil,  li  brig,  I  sclit-;  Brti*ilr*,l  brig,  i  Mlimiier; 
Br.  Welt  Inrlina,  1  trrig,  6  icDLUMHifra  ,  Spniti,  '=;  ihipi-3  bwti.  VJ  brien  ;  Fr.  West  Iniflje», 
8»hipB,3barli5, 2brig»,  SschcKHiefBiBaenoi  Ayrep.!  bri^  ;  Cuba,  4  sbipa,  1  IiqtI.6,  £0 brigji, 
3  KhooDcrti.  TdIbL  traicuge,  i7fi^9  8T>9S.  Einploying  l.l^QO  men,  osd  ^19  boya.  TuUl 
veMelB,i33. 

I.— rORIICnTES^ELa  CLCARKDVOR  roRBIOH  PORTS. 

Sffpiien,  4  brig!! ;  DeniDnrlt  nnd  Norwnv.  9  fihjpn,  2  bufkn.  1  brig,  1  sc^nxmer;  HoHand, 
I  bark,ll>rii,'i  Knpliiiitl,  Man,  ^r,,  SI  riJnpf, 'JS  bwVe.  3  brig*.  1  Bchoon*!:;  Sci>ilaii(i,  > 
ihip,  1  bark^  2  brig* ;  Haiinj  Tnwiift,  1  ship,  6  bnrki,  G  brig^i,  Q  Kbgoner*  ;  Fr^nc*.  3  abipa, 
9b»rk*.  3  trips.  I  schoun*tj  British  Wert  Ind ibh,  :i  brig*.  H  schooneri :  Sj/nin,  5  »hipe,  i 
b*rlu>  3*  brigs:  PreJisiji.  I  birk,  1  brigt  Belgium,  1  hark:  Hondara*,  1  bark:  Coiw,! 
■hip,  1  bark,  IS  Utu^.  a  Ktwwnen,  Tot»l  tonnage,  5e,<B3  SigS.  Employing  3,2lS  men, 
U)a  167  bpyi.     Toul  v«4«el>,  16B. 

S.— AHERICAH  TlSSEtS  ARRIVID  COASTWUl. 
New- York.  97  ships,  23  b  irka,  HO  brio's.  55  schoonerg  ;  Philadelphia,  21  ahips,  8  brigs* 
«9  achooners ;  Boston,  8  Myn,  -H)  bartfl,  17  brigs,  3  schooners  j  Baltimore,  1  berk,  8  brm* 
64  schooners;  New-OrlcflTi_-,  U  barks.  5:3  brigs,  11  achooners;  other  porta,?  ships,?  berk* 
10  brigs,  54  schooners.  Total  tonnage,  181,667.  Employing  6,517  men.  end  3  boys. 
Total  veaaeU,  547. 

*6. — AMKRICiJt  TB8SEL8  CLEARED  CoiaTWISS. 
New- York,  40  ships,  le  bafkfl,  43  brigs,  9  Bcliooi»erBj  Philadelphia,  3  sfaifw,  9  barfca,  SO 
brigs,  4i!scbponern  Doafan,  2  ihipB.  14  barki,  S  brigi,  ^  ?Aoonersj  Baltimore,  1  bark,  13 
brigs,  45  •clitiuners;  N.OrlrflBi".  1  sbtp,  13  barks,  it  bri|;p,  9  schooners ;  San  Francisco,  t 
ships.  3  barka,  3  briga,  a  scJiooncrs  ;  otbci;  pftftn.  5  alripa,  5  barka,  78  brigs,  63  seboonen. 
Total  toann^e,  ?B,OTii!  86.     Employing  3,4 10  men.    Tot*l  resseU,  460. 

15.— THE  COTTON  TEADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
The  following  table  gives  the  exports  of  Cotton  from  the  United  States  for  a 
number  of  years,  also  the  average  price  per  pound : 

ToUl  pocoiito.  ValM.  Atmbc*  V^  P*  I^ 

1821 124,893,405 •00,157,484 16.2 

1829 144.675.985 24,035.058 16.6 

1823 173,793,270 20,445,220 11.8 

1624       142,369,663 21,947,401 15.4 

•       1825 176,449.007 36,846,649 20.9 

1826 204,535,415 95.025.214 12.2 

1827 294,310,115 29.359,545 10 

1828       210,590,463 22,487,229 10.? 

1829 264,837,186 26.575,311 10 

18.10 298,499,102 29,674,883 9.9 

1831 376.979,784 95,2e9.4!« 9.1 

1832 322,215.122 31,724,682 9.8 

1833 324,698,604 36.191,105 12.1 

1834 384,717,907 49,448,409 12-8 

1835 387.358,992 64,861,301 16.8 

1836 423,631,367 71,284,925 l«.8 

1837 444,211,537 63,240,109 14.9 

1838 59.5.952,277 61,556,811 10.9 

1839 413,624.212 61,338,9fW U.» 

1840       743,941,061 63,870,107 -8.& 

1841 530,204,100 54,330,341 10-« 

1642 584,717.017 47,593,464 8.1 

1843 792,2»7,106 49.119,086 S-* 

1844 663,633,455 54,063,501 81 

1845 872^5,996 51.739,643 5.9» 

1846 547.555,055 42,767,341 -J" 

1847 537.219,958 53,415,847 10.34 

1848 814.274,431 61.998,294 J.Jl 

1849 1.036,602.269 68,396,967 ■»•* 

1850 635,381,601 71,984.717 "-2 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MANUFACTURES. 

t^AUTAUGAVILLE  FACTORY,  ALABAMA. 
J.  D.  B.  Db  Bow,  Esq. : 

As  it  IB  one  of  the  objects  of  yonr  Review  to  notice  fiiUy  the  manDfBCtDiiog 
progress  anil  interest  in  the  South,  and  show  to  the  world  that  our  lection  if 
fully  aware  of  the  resources  it  possesbes,  and  of  the  necessity  of  applying  them 
to  its  advantage,  I  will  present  to  your  notice  the  flourishing  condition  of  a  new 
Cotton  Factory,  which,  I  believe,  has  not  yet  come  under  your  observation : 

Antaugaville  Factory  is  situated  on  Swift  Creek,  in  Autauga  County, 
Alabama,  four  miles  from  Vernon,  on  the  Alabama  River,  and  fourteen  miles 
west  of  Prattviile.  The  village  which  gives  the  name  to  the  factory,  has  been 
built  up  within  two  or  three  years  past,  and  is  rapidly  increasing  in  population, 
wealth  and  importance.  The  present  number  of  inhabitants  is  about  400,  and 
a  more  moral,  industrious  and  thriving  set  of  people  you  will  seldom  see  any- 
where. A  tract  of  land  containing  800  acres,  is  under  the  control  of  the  sto«- 
holders  ;  and,  according  to  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  no  kind  of  ardent  a[Hrit« 
is  allowed  to  be  vendedwithin  two  miles  of  the  premises. 

Swift  Creek  is  a  deep,  bold  and  regular  stream,  affording,  at  all  times,  a  snffi* 
ciency  of  water  to  answer  every  necessary  purpose.  The  main  building  is  ai 
brick,  160  by  60  feet,  and  made  fire-proof,  as  are  all  the  others  attachNl  to  it.  The 
factory  was  started  in  July,  1860,  and  contains  machinery  of  the  latest  and  most 
improved  style.  The  cost  of  the  machinery,  I  understand,  was  $40,000. 
When  the  factory  is  thoroughly  completed,  and  in  full  operation,  which  will  be 
in  a  few  months,  it  will  work  3,000  spindles  and  100  looms  ;  and  allowing  to 
each  loom  40  yards  of  cloth,  will  manufacture  the  handsome  sum  of  4,000  yards 
per  day.  The  number  of  hands  required  is  only  130,  and  all  of  these  an 
Southern  laborers,  taken  from  the  immediate  vicinity.  At  present,  only  cotton 
goods  are  manufactured,  which  consist  of  a  very  excellent  quality  of  osnabnrgs, 
and  cottons  as  high  as  No.  14  ;  but,  in  a  short  time,  it  is  probable,  that  woolen 
goods  will  also  be  manufactured.  The  number  of  bales  of  cotton  consumed  in 
one  year  are  about  1,000. 

The  projectors  of  this  praiseworthy  enterprise  were  Rev.  David  B.  Smedley, 
Major  Lewis  Tyns,  and  Capt.  John  N.  Stoudenmire.  The  board  of  dirccton 
consists  of  the  following  gentlemen,  viz. :  Col.  Samuel  Stoudenmire,  President; 
Malcolm  Smith,  Lewis  Houser,  Col.  Edward  Stoudenmire,  Kev.  David  B.  Smed- 
ley ;   William  Stringfellow,  Agent. 

2.— MOBILE  ROPE  WORKS. 

Some  few  weeks  since  a  couple  of  enterprising  and  experienced  manufae- 
turcrs  from  St.  Louis,  the  Messrs.  Arnold,  arrived  in  our  city  and  commenced 
the  manufacture  of  rope.  Up  to  this  time  their  operations  have  been  carried  on 
a  few  miles  from  the  city  ;  but  they  have  now  nearly  completed  a  rope-walk 
600  feet  long,  just  beyond  Bloodgood's  Factory.  So  soon  as  they  move  to  their 
new  location,  they  will  be  enabled  to  manufacture  about  five  tons  of  hemps 
week.  They  arc  now  engaged  in  making  what  we  believe  they  call  packing 
yarn,  which  is  used  by  the  presses  in  the  city  in  preference  to  the  common  bale 
rope,  as  it  is  so  made  that  it  does  not  stretch,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  pres- 
sure- They  will  also  be  prepared  to  make  any  kind  of  cordage  for  ships,  from 
a  cable  down.  We  are  ^lad  to  learn  that  they  sell  all  they  can  make,  and  hope 
the  demand  and  price  will  justify  them  in  extending  their  business.  If  all  the 
rope  shipped  up  the  rivers  from  this  port  was  manufactured  in  Mobile,  much 
better  would  it  be  for  the  country.  These  men  broke  up  an  extensive  establish- 
ment in  St.  Louis  to  come  to  Mobile,  believing  they  could  manufacture  rope 
here  in  the  market  where  it  is  sold,  and  where  they  could  learn  exactly  wl»t 
kinds  are  needed,  at  a  better  advantage  than  could  be  done  in  the  West.  They 
are,  as  we  learn,  afler  having  partially  tried  the  experiment,  still  of  the  same 
opinion. 

Enterprises  like  this  should  be  encouraged.    They  not  only  benefit  the  cods* 
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try,  but  are  the  veiy  Hfe-blood  of  a  city.  It  is,  too,  the  only  syitcm  through 
which  wc  can  build  up  a  genuine  independence.  No  people  ever  were,  or  ever 
can  be,  truly  free  and  independent,  who  depend  upon  other  nations  or  countries 
for  almost  everything  they  need. 

It  is  obviously  the  policy  of  our  planters  and  factors  to  encourage  this  rope 
fcctory,  as  well  as  the  establishment  of  others.  They  can  do  this  by  giving  the 
articles  made  at  home,  other  things  being  equal,  the  preference.  The  Messrs. 
Arnold  expect  for  the  present  to  use  horse-power,  but  contemplate  getting  an 
engine  as  soon  as  business  will  justify.     They  now  employ  twenty  hands. 

3.— 80UTHKEN  STEAM  SHIP  ENTBRPaiSE. 

Mr.  Ambrose  W.  Thompson,  a  large  capitalist,  has  proposed  to  the  Virginia 
Legislature  to  lake  two-flflha,  if  the  state  will  take  the  residue,  of  the  stock  to 
establish  a  line  of  steamers  between  Norfolk  and  Antwerp,  touching  at  other 
ports  in  England  and  France.  The  state  to  issue  for  her  part  her  six  per  cent, 
bonds,  with  coupons,  running  ten  years,  and  to  be  secured  by  a  mortgage  on 
the  steamers.  It  is  thought  that  the  Legislature  will  entertain  the  proposal. 
The  opinions  of  many  members  are  known  to  be  favorable  to  it. 

4.— DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

,  We  give  below  a  table  showing  the  value  of  domestic  cotton  manufactures, 
including  white,  printed,  and  colored  goods,  exported  from  the  United  States  in 
each  of  the  past  twenty-two  years.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  table,  that  in  1828,  the 
cotton  goods  exported  amounted  to  tl  ,010,332,  and  in  1848  to  85,718,209 — show- 
mg  an  increase  in  value  of  nearly  600  per  cent. ;  while  it  must  also  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  with  this  groat  increase  in  exportation,  there  was,  all  the  time,  a  far 
greater  increase  in  domestic  consumption,  corresponding  with  the  increase  in 
our  population : 

Tmi*.  Tma. 

1828 •1,010,23? 1P39.-, •a.MS.OSS 

1829 1,2.50,457 ISIO .; 3,549.607 

1830 1,218,183 1841 3,122,546 

1831 1,126,313 1842 2,770,190 

1833 '. 1,229,574 1843 3,233,550 

1833 ...2,532.517 1844 2,898,780 

1834 2.004,994 1845 4.3S7.923 

1835 2,BS8,681 18« 3,345,481 

l«3« 2,2.1.5.681 1847 4,082,528 

1837 2,831,475 1848 5,718.209 

1838 3,758,755 1849 4,421,091 

5.— COTTON  SPINDLES  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  rapid  increase  in  spinning  will  be  apparent  from  the  following  : 

In  1629,  the  number  of  mule  spindles  used  in  the  cotton  manufacture 

of  England,  was  estimated  by  our  friend,  Mr.  John  Kennedy, 

at 7,000.000 

1832,  according  to  Mr.  Baini,  and  others 9,000,000 

1846,  our  estimate 17,600,000 

1850,  according  to  a  Government  return  just  published 20,977,017 

The  following  table  shows  at  a  glance,  the  quantity  of  cotton  taken  by  the 
trade  annually  for  the  last  twenty  years  ;  we  have  reduced  the  deliveries  into 
yam  at  the  present  average  weekly  production  per  spindle,  and  have  taken  No. 
40*8  mulo  yarn  (a  much  higher  No.  than  the  present  average  production,) as  our 
standard  of  calculation,  in  onler  to  show  that  the  present  spinning  power  is 
fully  adequate,  to  reduce  the  largest  annual  supply  of  cotton  we  have  as  yet  re- 
ceived, into  fine  numbers  of  yarns,  if  required: 
Table  showing  the  annual  deliveriesof  cotton  to  the  trade  of  Great  Dritain,  and 
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the  number  of  spindles  required  to  render  such  quantities  into  No.  40'smule 
twist : 


Ymh.       DallnriM  at  Coltoa— Um,       EpbdlM  nqolnd. 

1831 862,700,000 8,083.076 

1839 276,900,000 8,520,000 

1833 287,000,000 8,830,769 

1834 303,400,000 9,335,384 

1835 318,100,000 9,787.693 

1836 347,400,000 10,689,830 

1837 ■.  .365,700,000 11,253,307 

1838 416,700,000 12,821,537 

1839 381,700.000 11,744,614 

1840 458,900.000 14,120,000 


Tmh.       DtUrniM  of  Cotton— Ui.     trbMm  iifOni- 

1841 438,100,000 13,4e0,00& 

1842 435,100,000 13,387,69* 

1843 517,800,000 15,932,307 

1844 544,000,000 I6,738,4W 

1645 606,600,000 18,664,614 

1846 614,300,000 18.901,537 

1847 441,400,000 13,581,537 

1848 576,600,000 17.741,537 

1849 629,900,000 19,381,537 

1850 584,200,000 17.975^ 


6.— PE0GEK9S  OF  INDUSTRY  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

■ANttFACTUBBB  OF  SHOES,  LIATBIB,  BROOHS,  lEOV,  &C. 

The  South  Carolina  papers  teem  with  accounts  of  new  industrial  operation* 
in  their  midst,  showing' that  in  all  the  storm  of  polities,  the  practical  remedies 
for  the  South  have  not  been  for  a  moment  forgotten.  We  are  delighted  to  re- 
cord  this,  and  as  a  proof  of  our  disinterested  affection,  will  remark,  that  we  get 
less  support  to  our  Review  from  there,  than  from  ahnost  anj  other  Southern 
State.  Single  towns  in  Mississippi  give  us  as  much  as  our  whole  circulation 
in  South  Carolina,  out  of  Charleston.  Our  attachments  then,  are  at  least  honeat, 
however  at  times  we  may  suffer  proscription  for  them. 

1. — SOUTH  CAROLIHA  SHOK  MAITUFACTDRr. 

We  had  the  pleasure,  but  a  short  time  since,  of  recording  the  determination 
of  Messrs.  Garew  &  Hopkins  to  enter  upos  the  experiment  of  manufacturing 
shoes  for  plantation  use,  and  their  intention  to  erect,  at  once,  suitable  buildings 
for  the  purpose.  Their  factory  has  since  been  located  at  the  comer  of  King  and 
John  streets,  Charleston,  near  the  rail-road  depot,  where  they  have  commenced 
operations. 

The  proprietors  have  been  fortunate  in  securing  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
F.  M.  Bartlett,  whose  long  connection  with  both  the  sale  of  the  article  in  tlus 
city,  and  familiarity  with  the  details  of  manufacturing  us  carried  on  in  the 
largest  establishments  in  the  Union,  renders  the  selection  a  very  judicious  one. 
The  buildings  on  King-street  arc  to  be  greatly  improved  and  enlarged,  with 
suitable  offices  and  work-rooms  attached.  On  John-street,  a  large  and  commo- 
dious building  of  3}  stories,  is  in  course  of  erection,  80  by  25  feet  in  dimen- 
sions, containing  two  extensive  apartments  on  each  floor,  to  be  used  for  cutting- 
rooms.  A  large  number  of  hands,  among  them  some  sixty  or  seventy  boys  and 
girls,  are  engaged  in  this  operation ;  and  arrangements  arc  in  progress  for  in- 
creasing the  force  employed  in  the  establishment,  on  a  scale  commeusurate  with 
the  extended  accommodations  for  work-rooms,  now  nearly  completed. 

S. — TBI  CUERAW  BROGAH  ARD  LKATHER  FACTORT. 

We  paid  a  visit  a  few  days  since,  to  the  boot  and  shoe  store  of  Mr.  R.  A. 
Pringic,  on  East  Bay,  and  were  very  much  pleased  with  the  style  and  6nish  of 
a  number  of  brogans  made  at  this  factory,  which,  for  durability,  we  have  no  doubt 
will  compete  favorably  with  any  received  from  abroad.  Mr.  Pringle  has  entered 
into  a  permanent  arrangement  with  the  proprietor,  and  is  prepared  to  execute 
orders  for  these  brogans,  on  favorable  terms  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will 
meet  with  the  encouragement  and  support,  that  his  efforts  to  foster  and  extend 
this  branch  of  business  in  our  state  deserves. 

This  factory,  orimnally  started  by  Major  Lazarus,  passed  into  the  hands  of  its 
present  owner,  Mr.  F.  hyncb,  in  the  year  1845.  The  business,  which  has  grown 
and  extended  with  each  year,  enjoys  at  this  time  every  prospect  of  ponnaneat 
success.  It  is  not  limited  to  the  manufacture  of  brogans  only,  but  employs  a 
fully  organized  tanning  establishment,  where  the  leather  of  which  the  shoes  are 
made,  is  pr^ared  from  hides  purchased  in  this  state,  and  the  state  of  North 
Carolina.    To  those  who  recollect  the  address  pronouBced  before  the  South 
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Carolina  Tnititate,  at  the  period  of  its  formation,  by  Mr.  William  Gregg,  this 
plan  will  Buggest  itself  as  giving  atlditional  value  to  the  produce  of  the  factory. 
This  gentleman  stated,  that  leather  manufactured  in  South  Carolina  and  ex- 
portea  to  the  North,  was  there  classed  higher  than  their  own,  waa  used  for  pur- 
poses requiring  the  best  material,  and  was  generally  retained  for  trade  and  con- 
■omptton  among  themselves,  so  highly  is  it  prized. 

Th*  proprietor  of  the  Cberaw  Factory,  who  is  a  native  of  onr  state,  in  company 
■  with  the  agent,  visited  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States  about  a  year  since,  and 
observed  with  care  and  attention,  recent  improvements  in  similar  enterprises 
there.  In  this  way  he  has  given  to  his  previous  experience  new  information 
and  increased  skill.  To  the  tanning  department,  machinery  and  steam-power 
have  been  introduced,  and  in  that  ana  the  brogan  making,  are  employed  a  nvfa- 
ber  of  hands. 

3. — CABOLINA  BROOHS. 

specimens  of  these  articles  were  exhibited  at  the  last  annual  Fair  of  the  Insti- 
tute, from  three  manufactories  in  this  state  ;  one  in  Greenville,  by  Dr.  J.  Crit- 
tenden, one  in  Christ  Chorch  Parish,  near  the  village  of  Mount  Pleasant,  by 
Henry  S.  Tew,  Esq.,  and  the  other  in  St.  Andrew's  Parish,  by  J.  H.  Steinmey- 
er,  Esq.  For  length  and  fmeness  of  brush,  and  beauty,  they  were  pronounced, 
by  good  judges,  equal  to  any  imported.  Dr.  C.  planted  last  year  60  acres  of 
broom-corn,  with  six  hands,  and  expects  to  realize  from  16  to  20  dozen  of  the 
manufactured  brooms  per  acre.  The  hands  engaged  in  winding,  work  with  as 
much  facility  and  skill  as  white  hands  at  the  North,  enc^ajged  in  the  same  busi- 
ness, some  of  them  winding  sixty  brooms  per  day,  which  is  there  regarded  as  a 
good  day's  work.  Mr.  Tew  proposes  to  plant  this  year,  300  acres,  on  good  second 
swamp  lands,  the  product  of  which  he  estimates  at  600  pounds  of  brush  Euid  30 
bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre,  which  will  be  worth  not  less  than  40  to  60  dollars. 
Mr.  Stcinmeyer's  lands  in  St.  Andrew's,  are  cultivated  by  Mr.  0.  Moore,  and 
are  within  a  mile  of  the  city.  He  is  making  arrangements  for  extending  his 
crop  and  force,  and  has  already  succeeded  in  making  a  good  yield,  in  brooms  of 
all  sites  and  excellent  quality^  Specimens  from  his  manufactory  may  be  seen 
at  Mr.  N.  M.  Porter's  store,  in  King,  near  Market- street,  where  a  good  supply 
is  generally  kept  for  sale. 

The  seed,  when  ground,  makes  ^ood  food  for  horses,  hogs,  sheep  and  poultry. 
The  plant  is  a  hardy  one,  enduring  greater  degrees  of  drought  and  moisture, 
and  maturad  with  less  difficulty  and  trouble  than  the  Indian  corn.  The  climate 
and  soil  of  this  state  are  well  adapted  to  its  production.  It  is  an  article  for 
which  an  immense  amount  of  money  has  hitherto  been  drained  out  of  the  state, 
and  the  enterprising  gentlemen  who  have  taken  the  lead  in  cultivating  it  here  at 
our  own  doors,  deserve  to  be  rewarded  with  at  least  a  reasonable  share  of  what 
will  hereafter  be  expended  for  supplying  our  ovm  market. 

4. — SWXniSH  IKOH  MAVUFACTDRIHO  COHPAHT. 

An  experiment  was  made  in  Washington  some  years  ago,  to  test  the  strength 
of  bar  iron  for  chain  cables,  which  resulted  in  a  higher  estimate  being  fixed 
upon  the  iron  produced  at  the  works  owned  by  this  company,  than  on  the  best 
Pennsylvania  iron.  The  improvements  introduced  into  the  process  of  manu- 
facture by  the  more  experienced  Swedes,  who  have  taken  hold  of  the  enterprise, 
under  very  favorable  auspices,  are  calculated  to  add  materially  to  the  purity  and 
fine  quality  of  the  iron.  It  has  been  suggested  by  those  capable  of  judging,  that 
the  fuicst  steel  may  bo  manufactured  from  this  iron,  by  establishing  worlu  for 
Ibis  purpose  at  a  convenient  distance  for  transportation,  and  within  reach  of  a 
good  supply  of  fuel  and  necessary  materials. 

These  works  are  located  in  Spartanburg  District,  and  have  been  for  about  a 
year  past  in  possession  of  the  present  proprietors.  The  specimens  of  nails, 
nail-plate,  bar  iron  and  iron  ore,  which  have  been  sent  out  from  there,  afford 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  company  are  engaged  in  a  branch  of  industry  which 
will  yet  prove  a  source  of  wealth  and  permanent  advantage  to  our  state. 
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7.— WILKINSON  (MISS.)  FACTORY. 

Thi*  cotton  factory  is  now  in  rapid  progress.  It  is  a  building,  says  the  Whic» 
of  large  and  admirabte  design  ;  there  will  be  ample  room  in  it  to  conquer  mudi 
of  the  field's  raw  material,  and  weave  it  into  fabrics  for  apparel.  It  is  coim- 
nientl;  and  healthfully  situated,  but  little  more  than  a  mile  nom  WoodTiile,  and 
near  the  track  of  the  rail-road.  It  will  be  interesting  to  many,  to  have  giren  a 
few  facts  and  figures  as  measure  of  the  size  of  the  factory, and  the  power  of  the 
machinery.  The  factory,  proper,  is  a  building  of  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  in 
length,  and  fifty  wide,  with  a  tower  in  front  as  an  entrance,  and  extending  to 
the  upper  story  ;  the  building  will  be  three  stories  high,  with  an  altitude  of 
twelve  feet  in  the  first  story,  and  ten  each  for  the  two  others,  besides  an  atli««f 
nine  feet.  This  building  has  been  progressed  to  the  second  story.  Thervia 
also  being  erected  a  buitaing  for  a  picking  and  engine-house,  fifty-two  feet  by 
forty-three,  two  stories  high  ;  the  upper  to  be  appropriated  to  machinery  for  tbs 
manufacture  of  woolen  goods.  The  engine,  now  being  built  at  Cincinnati,  is 
of  eighty-horse  power,  and  is  said  to  be  a  machine  after  the  manner  of  the 
highest  and  most  approved  modem  improvements,  and  will  be  executed  in 
finished  workmanship.  It  will  run  eighty  looms,  and  three  thousand  two  hoB- 
dred  spindles. 

There  is  to  be  built  a  warehouse  for  an  office,  and  the  storing  of  manufactund 
goods.  There  is  now,  nearly  completed,  three  buildings,  with  twelve  tens- 
ments  for  families,  each  containing  several  well  proportioned  rooms.  Also,  a 
large  boarding-house,  to  be  eighty  feet  by  forty.  A  neat  brick  coitage  is  to  be 
erected,  as  the  residence  of  the  superintendent. 

8.— VAN  BUHEN  (ARKANSAS)  COTTON  AND  WOOLEN  PACTOEY. 

We  understand  that  the  stockholders  of  the  Van  Buren  Manufactory,  have 
organixed,  by  the  election  of  the  following  officers,  viz. : 

John  Henry,  President ;  Alfred  Wallace,  Treasurer  ;  Directors :  Wm.  Brad- 
ley, Jesse  Turner,  John  B.  Ogden,  E.  B.  Bishop,  James  A.  Warren. 

The  capital  stock  of  this  company  is  $50,000,  taken  in  shares  of  8100  each. 
The  machinery  is  to  be  driven  by  two  steam-engines.  We  learn,  that  it  is  con- 
templated to  put  in  looms  sufiicient  to  manufacture  from  600  to  GOO  bales 
of  domestics  and  Georgia  stripes  per  annum.  The  merchants  of  Arkan- 
sas who  study  their  interest,  will  therefore  look,  in  the  future,  to  this  source, 
for  their  supplies.  We  calculate  with  confidence,  on  the  results  of  this  factory 
arousing  a  spirit  of  manufacturing  enterprise  throughout  the  state. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE. 

1.— CONSUMPTION   OF    SUGAR  IN   THE    UNITBD    8TATKS   AND  EO- 

ROPE,  ETC. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Cincinnati  Prices  Current,  we  find  the  following  cal- 
culations in  regard  to  Sugar,  founded  upon  the  statements  of  a  Kew-Y<^ 
house : 

Sugar. — "  The  production  of  this  article  of  prime  necessity,  in  the  United 
States,  is  annually  increasing.  The  whole  annual  production  of  the  world  is 
estimated  at  1.471,000,000  pounds;  of  which  the  United  States  produces 
380,000,000,  including  76,000,000  of  Maple  Sugar.  The  production  of  this 
large  amount  of  Maple  Sugar  will  strike  some  of  our  sugar  planters  with  astMi- 
ishment.  Of  the  whole  amount  of  sugar  produced,  Europe  consumes  about 
one  thousand  millions,  divided  as  follows  :  Great  Britain.  386,866,800  ■  Fiance, 
160,080,000;  Belgium,  19,840,000;  Netherlands,  43,000,000 ;  Russia,  70,00ft- 
000  ;  Denmark  and  Sweden,  22.000,000  ;  the  German  Zoll-Verein,  101,300,000; 
other  parts  of  Germany,  160,000,000;   Austria,  60,000,000." 
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Cotuumption  of  Sugar  in  the  United  States  for  the  year  1649. 

Stock  of  sugar  on  hand  at  New- York  lat  January tons. 5,100 

Stock  in  other  Atlantic  ports,  estimated 1,900 

7,000 

Crop  of  Louisiana  which  came  tu  market  1849 Ibi.  .242.000,000  or  108,000 

Import  of  Foreign  Sugar  for  the  year  ending  Slst  Jan- 
uary, 1849,  brown 253,815,485 

White,  clayed,  powdered 6,103,741 

258,919,226 
Leas  exported,  including  Canada — brown,  white,  clari- 
fied,  powdered,  and  refined,  manufacture  of  United 
States 11,996,222 


238,024,004       106,500 


221,600 


Stock  in  New-Tork  Ist   January,    1860,   3,113  hhda., 

1,679  boxes,  23,866  bags  ;  or  tons 3,200 

Stock  in  other  Atlantic  ports,  estimated 1 ,300 

4,600 

Consumption,  tons 217,000 

ImporUi  of  Poroisn  Sunr.  ExporU  of  8uf  ar. 

1847-  Ibt.  Ibi. 

Brown 194,704,563 19,735,471 

White,  clayed,  etc 8,663,168 812,346 

Refined —         1,924,269 


203,267, '31 21,972,086 

1B48— 

Brown 248,201.117 11,749,135 

White,  clayed,  etc 6,807,008 1,063,161 

Befined —         4,233,466 


226,008.126 17,036,762 

EativMUed  Cojuumption  of  Sugar  in  the  United  States  for  the  year  1861. 

Stock  on  hand  in  New- York  1st  January,  tons 3,300 

Other  Atlantic  ports 1,300 

4,500 

hbds.  Ibt. 

Crop  of  Louisiana,  which  came  to  market,  1850 247,000    271,000,000 

Import  of  Foreign  Sugar,  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 

1849,  was 258,919,226 

The  Importa  of  Foreign,  for  the  first  ten  months  of  this 
year,  into  this  port,  show  an  increase  of  upwards  of 
6,000  Ions  oTcr  the  conresponding  time  of  last  year,  or 
near  11  per  cent.  We  tnerefore  deem  it  safe  to  as- 
sume that  the  total  increase  at  the  end  of  the  year  will 
be  8  per  cent,  in  the  aggregate  of  last  year,  say 20,713,638 

279,633,764 

Less  Exported,  brown 6,050,481 

«    Refined,  equal  to 3,446,119     8,306,600 

271.236,164 
or  tons  246,000 
Assamlnr  the  stock  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  be  the  same 

as  on  the  Ist  Nor.,  7,300  hhds.  and  3,900  bxs.  or  tons.        6,000 
Other  Atlantic  ports 2,000       7,000 

Consumption,  tons 239,000 
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In  neither  of  the  foregoing  eatimatcfl  have  w«  included  the  oonsomption  of 
sugar  made  from  molasBes  and  the  maple  tree,  or  the  import  of  foreign  cmdied ; 
as  to  the  first  two  there  are  no  certain  data  on  which  to  form  an  estunate.  We 
think,  however,  the  quantity  has  been  about  the  same  in  each  year.  Laat  yeu 
there  was  no  import  of  foreign  cruahed  of  moment. 

•trOAE   TSADl   OF   OBBAT   BBITUM,    1860. 

As  regards  the  year  1850,  the  prominent  points  requiring  to  be  noticed  sn% 
first,  Uie  great  decrease  in  the  importations,  as  compared  witn  those  in  the  pre- 
vious year ;  thus,  we  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom — 

In  1849 tonB.317,000 

1850 "    286,600 

Deficiency tons  .31,500 

Secondly,  the  increase  in  the  home  consumption,  which  was 

In  1849 tons. 269,000 

1850 "    276,600 

Increase tons. 7,600 

Thirdly,  the  decrease  in  the  exports,  which  were 

In  1849 tone.29,600 

.    1850 "    22,200 

Decrease .- .......  tons. 7,400 

Fourthly,  the  decrease  in  the  stocks,  which  were  on  the  Slst  Decsrabcr* 

1849 ton«.I23,e00 

1850 "      93,300 

Decrease tons. 30,500 

S.— MELSENS'  PROCESS  OF  SUGAR  MANUFACTtTRE. 

A  late  number  of  Le  Patrie,  an  influential  journal  of  Paris,  bas-an  article  on 
the  sugar  making  process  of  MelscHB,  which  has  hitherto  attracted  a  good  deal 
of  attention  in  this  country.     Le  Patrie  says  : 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  firat  announcement  of  the  discovery  of  the 
Melsens  process,  about  a  year  ago,  created  much  scnaation.  Some  desired, 
others  feared,  that  it  would  cause  a  complete  revolution  in  the  sugar  makhig 
business.  If  wc  remember  aright,  this  announcement  was  not  altogether  with- 
out influence  in  retarding  the  presentation  to  the  Asscmblde  Nationale  of  the 
project  of  a  law  on  sugar,  by  which  delay  the  sugar  trade  and  sugar  makii^ 
business  received  much  injury. 

The  success  of  the  Mclscns  process  was  desirable,  for  the  reason,  that  every 
step  made  in  advance  in  industry  always  produces  a  greater  sum  of  advantages 
•  than  disadvantages. 

The  Melsens  process  has  been  ofRcially  experimented  on  in  the  island  of 
Guadaloupe  ;  and  a  commission,  appointed  by  the  government  of  that  colony, 
has  reported  against  its  use. 

It  appears  from  the  commissioners'  report,  that  the  bi-sulphate  of  lime,  on 
which  is  based  ttie  Melsens  process,  has  not  in  actual  use  the  same  results  as 
were  observable  in  the  chemist's  laboratory.  The  decolorizing  power  or  prt- 
perty  is  destroyed  by  the  necessity  under  wliich  the  sugar  maker  finds  hims^  of 
using  either  very  small  charges  of  the  bi-sniphate  or  very  large  ones  of  the  lime. 
In  tho  second  place,  the  proportion  between  the  amount  of  sugar  made  and 
molasses  or  syrup  obtained  from  the  same  quantity  of  cane-juice,  is  not  so  pro- 
fitable as  that  generally  obtained  from  other  processes  by  the  planter*  of 
Uuadaloupe. 

These  experiments,  it  is  true,  have  proved  that  the  bi-sulphate  of  lime  posie>> 
ses  the  property  of  diminishing  the  fermenUtion  of  cane-juice  ;   but  it  ia  well 
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knovnt  that  the  ume  reiult  cmii  be  obtuned  l^  promptly  boating  the  juice  to  a 
temperattue  of  123  to  140  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  charging  it  properly  with 
lime. 

3.— AN  ESTTMATB  OF  THE  COTTON  CEOP. 

Below  I  hand  you  eitimates  of  the  Cotton  crop — if  it  be  wrong  in  any  part, 
I  wish  to  have  the  error  pointed  out,  and  some  g^^od  reason  given  to  show  that 
it  ifl  an  enor.  In  many  mstancoB,  I  think,  the  figures  are  too  high,  and  think  I 
Tenture  little  in  asserting  that  I  can  show  more  clearly,  that  aome  estimates 
are  too  low,  than  any  person  can  show  that  any  one  of  the  estimates  is  too 
high.  If  thepe  estimates  ere  anywhere  near  correct,  is  it  not  manifest  that 
■ome  very  extraordinary  causes  are,  and  have  been,  at  work,  producing  the 

S resent  depressed  prices  ?  I  ask  all  parties  interested  in  the  great  staple  of  the 
outh,  to  inquire  into  this  matter—if  there  are  errors  in  the  estimate,  point 
them  out ;  and  if  there  are  "extraordinary  cauaes"  at  work,  point  them  out. 
too.  My  object  is  to  arrive  at  the  truth — the  whole  truth — and  nothing  bat  th« 
troth. 

EttimaU  of  the  Cotton  Crop  of  1860-51. — March  8,  1651. 
Received  at  all  the  ports  to  date,  as  per  Price  Current 1,693,185 

Received,  and  now  at  interior  towns,  viz. : 

Augusta  and  Hamburg,  Feb.  1,  1851 65,558 

Columbus,  Ga.,  "22,     "     17,741 

Macon,  Ga.,  March  4,     "     17.780 

Montgome^,  Ala.,  I,     •*     16,760 

Memphis,  Tenn-.  Feb.  18,     "     20,000 

Columbia.  S.  C,  1.     "     5,000—142,838 

Total  received,  and  on  hand 1,836,023 

Estimated  amount  to  come  from  sundry  places  : 

Yaioo  River  and  tributaries 20,000 

Vicinity  of  Memphis  and  Hatcbie  River... 15,000 

Tennessee  River  and  Nashville 40,000 

Arkansas  and  White  Rivera 4,000 

Red  and  Ouachita  Rivers 15,000 

Scattering,  from  Mississippi  River 15,000 

Texas SO.OnO 

Tombigbee,  Warrior  aod  Alabama  Rivers 40.0UO 

Interior  of  Georgia 50,000 

Interior  of  Sooth  Carolina 50,000 

Florida <0,000— 309.000 

Estimate  of  whole  of  1850-51 2,145,023 

But  there  is  to  be  deducted  from  this  amount.  Cotton 
to  be  brought  at  Memphis  for  munufactories  at  the 
West— Pittsborg,  Wheeling,  Wellsburg,  and  Cannel- 

100 35,000 

Deduct  5  percent,  for  short  weight 106,000 

Deduct  for  trash,  notes  and  nnmerchantable  Cotton 20,000  151,000 

Leaving  for  thocrop  only 1,994,023 

4.— VARIETIES  OF  COTTON  SEED. 

I  have  been  selecting  from  the  field  every  year,  for  the  past  five  years.  I 
begin  after  the  first  picking.  Usually  we  begin  to  gather  cotton  about  the  15th 
of  August,  and  can  run  over  the  crop  in  about  two  weeks  ;  thus  I  begin  to  se- 
lect about  the  1st  of  September.  I  have  done  it  myself,  and  always  notice  the 
negroes  when  they  are  put  at  it.  We  gather  the  mil  open  bolls,  from  the  best 
•talks — noticing  particularly  the  foUest  and  thriftiest  stalks — preferring  the 
boUa  about  the  centre  of  that  stalk,  and  near  the  body,  and  do  not  save  th« 
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bollfl  from  ends,  or  near  the  end*  of  lirabe.  Thu  cotton  is  esreftUlj  nnmed, 
and  put  by  itself — room  enough  allowed  so  as  ttot  to  be  pressed  together.  This 
cotton  is  Udualty  the  last  ginned,  and,  if  not  exceedingly  careless,  there  cauBot 
be  a  faulty  seed. 

I  have  selected  "  Sugar  BeeV^  thus  for  five  years,  and  I  am  quite  sure,  upon 
my  rich,  fresh  land,  it  not  only  produces  more,  but  matures  aariier  than  any 
variety  I  have  yet  tried. 

*'  Brown  Seed"  has  been  tried  here  three  years  ;  the  first  two  lots  of  seed 
were  either'not  genuine,  or  I  bad  the  wrong  land  appropriated.  This  year  this 
cotton  was  on  better  land,  and  I  was  so  well  pleased  as  to  select  from  it. 
Many  planters  in  this  county  pronounce  it  better  than  any  other. 

Vick's  "  100  Seed"  is  the  very  best  Mexican,  or  Petit  Gulf,  now  in  this  state, 
I  firmly  believe.  Col.  H.  W.  Vick  has  devoted  some  ten  years  to  selecting  and 
experimenting  with  this  cotton,  and  the  "  100  Seed"  is  the  result.  Upon  ridi 
land  it  ie  not  to  be  excelled  much  by  the  above.  This  year  upon  part  of  my 
land  it  did  not  do  as  well  as  in  former  years  ;  yet  upon  another  field  it  was  bet- 
ter than  ever 

The  "  Hogan"  does  better  on  thin  land  than  either  of  the  above,  or  Mexican ; 
and  this  is  said  of  it  by  many  others.  Pruet,  Cluster,  Multifiora,  Manybush, 
&c.  &c.,  are  the  same,  only  in  different  degrees  of  pnrity.  Pruet,  Cluster  and 
Hogan,  arc  here  generally  identical. 

The  "  Banana  is  preferable  to  either,  there  being  more  care  taken  in  the 
purity,  as  well  as  a  fresher  article  from  the  original  stock.  Of  this,  I  have 
none  now  for  sale,  but  can  buy  them  of  Col.  Hebron,  at  $2  SO.  And  I  am  in- 
formed that  Gen.  G.  D.  Mitchell  has  some  1,000  bushels  of  the  samOf  in  Sout!i 
Carolina,  from  Mr.  David  Gibson,  of  Warren  county. 

The  *^  Pomegranate  "  is  the  name  of  the  seed  sold  by  Gen.  G.  D.  AGtchell, 
and  the  cotton  I  saw  at  his  place.  The  growth  of  this.  Banana,  Hogan,  &c., 
are  identical ;  so  much  so,  that  I  insisted  upon  it  to  Gen.  M.  that  it  was  the 
same,  only  much  purer.  Since  seeing  his  cotton,  and  writing  for  the  Southern 
Cultivator  my  opinion  of  it,  I  have  further  examined  other  cotton,  and  having 
learned  that  Gen.  M.  bought  of  Mr.  Gibson  350  bushels  last  year,  and  sold 
them  in  Mobile,  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  Pomegranate  cotton  is  Banana  seed 
grown  on  very  poor  land,  suited  to  ahort-jointed  cotton.  If  this  is  really  a  se- 
lection of  Gen.  Mitchcire,  I  have  never  planted  any  of  it. 

"  Silk"  I  planted  this  year,  upon  old,  poor,  new  and  good  land,  giving  it  a 
fair  trial ;  and,  under  all  circumstances,  I  find  it  good.  This  has  been  known 
several  years  in  this  county,  but  I  never  tiied  it  until  this  year. 

"Jclhro"  I  have  not  for  sale — it  is  yet  in  too  small  a  quantity  to  permit  my 
selling  it  at  any  fixed  price.  I  gave  a  few  away  last  year,  and  the  grower  cer* 
tifics  to  me  that  304  lbs.  gave  106  pounds  of  lint,  he  carefiilly  weighing  it  him- 
self. I  am  inclined  to  thmk  this  variety  will  excel  any  yet  tried  for  its  qual- 
ity. I  learn  the  South  Carolina  Mechanics'  Institute  selected  this  variety  for 
the  World's  Fair.     I  will  have  it  for  sale  this  fall. 

I  charge  $5  per  sack  of  135  lbs.,  (I  rate  them  at  25  lbs.  per  bushel,}  for  any 
seed  I  sell — unless  some  one  wants  a  few  of  yearly  selection ;  and  I  object  to 
sell  them  at  any  price,  and  place  $5  per  bushel  on  them  to  avoid  selling.  I 
cannot  spare  the  time  to  cull  many  seed,  and  if  a  lull  crop,  would  not  do  it 
at  even  S5,  unless  enough  could  be  sold  to  make  it  an  object. 

Yours,  &c.,  M.  W.  Phiup*. 

5.— COTTON,  AND  ITS  COST  OF  PKODUCTION. 

The  annexed  contribution  was  roceived  from  a  practical  Cotton  planter  in  Loois- 
iana,  and  tliough  we  think  there  artt  exceptions  which  may  be  taken  to  its  Cotton 
ealeultitiont,  we  believe  they  yet  do  not  vary  very  widely  from  the  fact.  We  diSer 
from  the  author  in  regard  to  his  estimate  of  the  products  of  labor  at  the  South, 
the  last  ton  years,  and  believe  that,  although  prices  have  been  very  low,  we 
have  been  very  far  from  actual  rutn,  and  could  not  at  all  be  compared  with  the 
operatives  of  Burope.    The  paragraph  in  which  he  takes  this  view  we  prefer  to 
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Omit.  In  other  respectB  tbo  article  ia  deserring  of  attvntton ;  and  the  render  will 
fiod  that  in  voli.  vii.  and  riii.  of  the  Review,  we  have  presented  detailed  state- 
ments of  the  cost  of  production  in  other  states,  and  from  different  sonrces.  The 
matter  should  receive  a  more  full  investigation.  Our  ovm  opitiion  is  clear,  that  the 
average  ot  prices  in  the  fature,  for  many  yean  to  come,  will  not  vary  much  from 
their  present  maximnm. 

It  has  often  been  observed  that  man^,  everywhere,  both  in  Eorope  and  Ame- 
rica, hare  been  ready  at  alt  times  to  raise  the  one  and  cry  about  the  high  prices 
of  cotton,  whenever  it  bears  a  value  at  all  remuneraHng,  and  when  it  becomes 
•o  low  as  to  sink  beneath  the  cost  of  production,  tu  be  ready  tu  cougratulaie  its 
growers  upon  the  proBts  they  are  realizing. 

Wo  imagine  two  prominent  reasons  may  be  foand  sufficiently  explanatory  of 
this,  ami  the  first  is  intereit.  This  article  constitutes  the  chief  element  of  clothing 
for  the  whole  civilized  world,  and  its  cheapness  and  abundance  is  as  necessary  to 
the  millions  that  consume  it,  as  their  breed.  The  second  reasuu  for  this  general 
warHire  against  the  planting  interest,  ia,  that  most  of  those  who  have  never  pro- 
duced the  great  staple,  which  clothes  the  world  at  so  much  le^s  cost  than  any  other 
good  material,  is,  that  they  are  not  Tamiliar  with  the  costs  of  its  production,  and 
generally  greatly  underrate  them. 

Having  so  often  observed  ihe  erroneous  conclusions  into  which  individuals  and 
eommvniliea  have  been  led,  for  the  want  of  this  knowledge  and  experience,  we 
propose  here  to  give  a  short  and  accmnte  summary  of  the  expennt  and  cottM  of 
producing  cotton,  as  deduced  from  our  experience  and  observation  for  fifteen 
years.  When  we  say  accurate,  we  do  not  mean  that  standard  that  a  merchant  or 
mathematician  observes,  but  near  emnif(h  to  show  what  is  necessary  ;  at  least 
we  will  not  make  them  srealer  than  they  are. 

Take  a  plantation  well-improved  and  properly  organized,  with  good  buildings, 
gins,  mill,  teams,  &c.,  on  wnich  there  are  one  hundred  slaves,  old  and  youug 
negroes.  Let  this  be  cultivated, /ree  of  rent  or  hire,  for  one  year,  or  a  series  of 
years,  and  left  in  as  good  order  as  it  wa<i  received ;  it'isa  fair  calculation  that 
sncb  places,  npon  rich  bottom  land,  will  produce  unnnally  seven  bales,  weighing 
fonr  nundred  pounds,  to  each  hand;  but  not  near  so  much  on  "up-lands."  Ou 
such  a  plautalion,  with  one  hundred  slaves,  there  would  gene.'ally  be  found  about 
fifty  classified,  average  field-hands — the  whole  property  being  worth  about  one 
Jtundred  ihotuand  doUart. 

Thus  50  hands  will  produce  3S0  bales,  of  400  lbs  ;  thiti  sold  at 

5  cents  per  lb.,  will  be  twenty  dollars  per  bale — 350  bales....  S7,000 

From  which  deduct,  for  sending  to  market  and  selling,  $2  50  per 

bale— 350  bales $875  00 

To  feed  100servants,tofnrnish  the  hospital, overseer's  table,  &c..  750  00 

Deduct  bagging  and  rope  per  bale — 350  bales 525  00 

To  clothe  loo  slaves,  shoe  them,  furnish  bedding,  sacks  for  gath- 
ering cotton.  &c 750  00 

Wages  to  competent  overseer.... '.  700  00 

Such  plantation  requiring  35  or  40  mules,  will  need  an  annual 

addition  of  about  four  or  five  to  sustain  thn  teams 400  00 

Annual  outlay  to  keep  up  farming  tools  of  all  descripiiotis,  in 

wood  and  iron 250  00 

Taxes  on  the  whole  estate 300  00 

Medicines,  doctors'  bills,  &c... 250  00 

Anniiiil  repairs  of  gins,  mill,  press,  and  purchasing  new  stauds, 

&c , 250  GO 

Annual  outlay  for  materials  to  keep  in  repair  all  the  buildings 
needed ;  for  nails,  lime,  plank,  and  such  materials  as  cannot  be 
had  on  the  place 200  00 

Total  Expenses  above  named $5,250 

Leaves $1,750 
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It  ii  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  hundreds  «(  gmaU  matUra  not  enamfr 
nteil  here,  which  most  be  annually  purchased,  and  added  to  ihe  liat  of  ex* 
penseB  ;  also  that  noihing  ha* .  been  allowed  for  the  support  of  the  planter  and 
his  fUmily,  which  shoulaall  be  chargtMl  to  the  place,  as  his  tvpervition  u  UKfi»> 
fouable.  Nor  has  anything  been  set  down  to  meet  those  contiugeni  and  inciden- 
tal losses  and  coBts,  to  which  all  such  estates  are  liable.  As  the  loss  of  servants 
from  epidemics,  the  loss  of  lehoh  team*  fram  diseases,  the  frequent  acindentB  to 
gins  and  houses  from  fire,  tosses  from  overflows^  breaking  of  levees,  &c. ;  the 
cost  of  making  entirely  new  all  the  buildings,  gins,  Slc,  on  the  premises,  oocor 
every  15  or  20  years-  If  a  reasonable  charge  is  made  for  these  things,  it  will  be 
readily  seen  the  balance  of  $1,750  will  fitil  to  meet  them.  Thus  it  appears  that 
it  will  cost  five  cents  to  produce  cotton,  and  if  the  land  is  given,  clear  of  rent, 
and  itie  labor  without  hire,  a  judicious  economy  only  could  save  the  manager  of 
such  an  estate  from  debt,  if  he  be  required  to  sarrenderthe  property  to  the  owner 
at  the  end  of  the  year  in  good  condition. 

Nearly  half  the  time,  iu  the  last  ten  years,  cotton  has  been  sold  for  the  planters 
on  the  ioio  lands,  for  about  five  cents  per  tb.,  which  the  most  snperficiat  observer 
BsuBt  see  has  been  ruinous ;  for  it  would  appear  those  immense  estates  not  only 
pay  no  interett  on  the  large  iovestmeuts,  at  those  rates,  but  scarcely  do  the  leve* 
nues  support  the  charges  of  cultivating  and  Bustuiuing  them.  It  would  require 
an  extraordinary  coincidence  of  favorable  circumstunces,  to  leave  the  smallest 
margin  of  profit  lo  the  planters.  Their  profits  begin  only  when  cotton  advances 
above  five  cents,  or  the  crop  reaches  beyond  the  ordinary  average  of  seven  bales 
to  the  hand  ;  the  latter  no  one  ought  to  presume  on,  for  he  wiU  as  often  fall  be* 
low  as  rise  above  the  average. 

We  dislike,  for  those  who  are  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  details  of  its  pro- 
daction,  to  be  constantly  laboring  to  produce  wnmg  impressions  in  the  commercial 
ciix-les,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  and  ptimolating,  under  false  views,  iadivid- 
usls  and  nationt  to  embark  in  a  business,  ruinous  to  themselves  and  to  those  at 
ready  engaged  in  it.  Why  should  our  material  be  said  to  be  too  high,  when  no 
other  can  be  found  to  clothe  the  world  half  so  cheap,  combining  the  same  com- 
fort and  utility^  Why  do  people  complain  of  the  high  price  of  cotton,  when 
even  at  teu  cents  it  will  clothe  tliem  cheaper  and  better  than  anything  else  by 
half— and  yet  only  leave  25  or  30  cents  per  day  compensation  to  the  producer  of 
the  raw  material  1 

From  Buch  calculations  as  these  it  might  be  easy  to  show,  that  all  the  efforts 
England  is  making  to  succeed  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton  must  prove  abortive: 
for  lier  labor  is  greatly  inferior  to  ours.  Her  lands  and  climate  have  been  found 
to  be  slill  more  so.  (The  writer  is  personally  acquainted  with  some  of  the  plant- 
ers employed  from  this  couatry  by  the  English,  to  try  the  experiment  in  ludia.) 
The  didtauce  from  the  places  uf  consumption  is  anoiher  impediment  to  their  suc- 
cess ;  as  also,  the  marked  inferiority  of  the  staple.  The  West  Indies,  South 
America,  and  Egypt,  have  all  failed  in  the  race  of  competition  against  us.  and 
bavo  been  yearly  sinking  lower  in  the  amount  of  product. 

Still  another  reason  will  forever  effectually  hinder  England  from  successful 
competition.  We  are  compelled  to  employ  our  labor  iu  the  production  of  this 
staple,  let  the  pi  ice  be  what  it  may.  We  have  the  labor  amongst  us;  labor  of  ao 
excellent  and  nuperior  quality.  There  is  a  vast  field  opened  to  it.  Climate  and 
soil  happily  adapted  to  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  laborer,  and  to  tbe  pro- 
duction of  the  Btaple.  We  may  say  peculiarly  to  it,  for  there  has  not  yet  been  found 
any  other  staple  In  employ  so  many  laborers.  Nor  do  we  despair  of  obtaining 
remunerating  prices,  though  England  may  try  her  India  experiments;  though 
manuractnreis,  merchants  and  brokers,  and  every  element  of  selfisfanesB  and  co- 
pidily  may  conspire  against  us;  for  the  world  must  be  clad,  and  we  can  do  it 
ehtaper  and  better  than  any  other  people. 

Nor  do  the  ravings  of  abolitionists  and  p.<teudo-phil8nthropiBts  disturb  our  re- 
pose. We  well  know  our  domestic  institutions  will  remain  as  they  are,  and  that 
WB  will  forever  enjoy  the  advantngcs  of  «mr  labor,  until  we  chooae  to  dispense  with 
it.  We  well  know  that  the  diOiculties  in  the  way  of  freeing  thi»  country  of  its 
ue^ru  population  are  insurmountable,  and  the  cost  of  doing  it,  even  if  uo  compen* 
sutiutt  was  claimed  by  their  owners,  would  be  so  enormous,  that  noisy  pbilanthro- 
pists  would  be  the  last  to  advocate  the  policy. 
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A  bbcIoimI  debt  of  ono  thooiand  millioDS  of  doUsn  woold  be  required  to 
^epare  Gve  millioas  of  oar  Africans  for  freedom, in  an  iodepeudent  government; 
to  Iraneport  them  there,  and  defrar  their  expensefl  for  a  Beagon.  We  cannot  bat 
look  with  coDfident  hope  to  the  future,  not  only  that  our  domeBtic  inBtitutiona 
will  endure,  aod  our  labor  remaio  to  as,  but  that  it  will  be  hereafter  pro- 
fitable. An  article  that  clothes  uiDe-lenths  of  the  civilized  world  at  such  cheap 
rates,  and  the  laborera  who  produce  it,  must  be  regarded  with  interest.  DestroT 
either  the  material  or  the  iaW,and  what  is  the  condition  of  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  human  beings  ihey  clothe?  What  the  condition  of  the  millions  of  poor 
laborers^thoy  give  employment  lo,  and  supply  with  daily  bread  T  What  becomea 
of  the  commerce  of  the  world,  that  great  chain  which  binds  the  families  of  the 
earth  to  each  other  T  One  general  ruin  would  overwhelm  society.  Bevolutiona 
in  tnde  and  society,  and.with  it  revolutions  in  governments,  would  be  uDavoidable. 
If  we  look  for  the  cause  of  the  extraordinary  peace  of  the  world  for  the  last  half 
century,  commerce  solves  the  mystery.  If  we  ask  what  gave  the  impulse  to  com- 
merce, we  answer,  chiefly  cotton,  and  its  manufaeturcM.  And  how  such  immense 
quantities  of  this  has  been  produced  at  such  cheap  rates  as  to  enable  the  peasantry 
of  Europe,  who  once  were  ragged,  not  only  to  be  clad  firom  it,  but  to  be  fed  by 
their  labor  iu  elaberating  it  into  materials  for  the  rest  of  mankind,— we  answer, 
by  the  introduction  of  Africans  into  these  states  :  whilst  they  themselves  have 
been  brought  up  from  the  depths  of  ignoraoce  and  degradation  in  which  they  bad 
been  buried  for  centnries,  to  a  state  of  comparative  civilization  and  happiness, 
each  generation  gradually  advancing  higher  and  higher.  These  are  some  of  the 
■dvaotages,  aidea  by  the  skill  and  capital  of  the  Americans,  they  have  conferred 
upon  mankind.  At  some  future  day  it  may  be  their  destiny  to  tie  separated  from 
the  patriarchal  jurisdiction  of  those  who  bad  been  so  long  their  instructors  and 
protectors,  when  they  may  be  prepared  for  liberty  and  self-government. 

It  seems  as  if  the  hand  of  mercy  had  conducted  them  to  this  land,  and  placed 
them  in  the  only  possible  condition  where  their  moral  and  intellectual  nature* 
could  be  improved  and  cultivated.  So  deep  had  they  been  buried  in  ignorance 
mod  degradation,  that  they  could  not  have  mingled  with  the  refined  society  of 
European  nations,  or  their  descendants,  as  equal*.  The  relation  of  matter  and 
tlave,  as  it  exists  here  in  its  patriarchal  character,  is  the  only  conceivable  one 
which  could  elevate  the  Africans  in  the  scale  of  intelligence  and  morality,  while 
atthesame  timeit  has  been  the  means  of  giving  commerce  and  peace  to  the  world. 

Laie  Providence,  La,  A  Plantbb. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

I.— KENTUCKY. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  legislature  of  the  state,  granting  the  fol- 
lowing sums  :  Kentucky  River  Improvement,  9200,000 ;  to  the  unfinished  roods, 
9300,000  ;  to  the  rail-road  from  Louisville  towards  Tennessee,  in  the  direction  of 
Nashville,  9500,000 ;  to  a  rail-road  from  Lexington,  in  the  direction  of  the  Vir- 
ginia line,  9500,000  ;  to  a  rail-road  from  the  Louisville  and  Frankfort  rail-road, 
m  the  direction  of  the  Cumberland  Gap,  9200,000  ;  to  Licking  River,  9100,000. 

The  County  Court  of  Mason  have  subscribed  8150,000  to  the  Maysville  and 
Lexington  rail-road.  The  city  subscription  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  county, 
making  9300,000  together.  Besides  this,  considerably  upwards  of  9100,000 
have  been  subscribeu  by  private  citizens  ;  and  still  subscriptions  are  going  on. 
*niere  is  a  lively  competition  in  subscriptions  on  the  rival  routes  through  the 
county ;  and  we  anticipate  an  aggregate  of  9500,000  towards  the  rail-roau  in  all 
of  Mason  county. 

It  is  calculated  the  following  sums  will  be  subscribed  in  aid  of  the  Louisville 
and  Nashville  Rail-road : — Nelson  County,  9230,000 ;  Larue,  950,000  ;  Hart, 
9100,000;  Barren,  9250,000 ;  Allen,  9100,000;  Sumner,  93U0,000 ;  Nash- 
ville, 9600,000,  and  Louisville,  9 1 ,000,000,  making  an  aggregate  of  £2,650,000 — 
which  ia  950,000  more  than  Mr.  Stevenson,  the  President  of  the  Nashville 
and  Chattanooga  Road,  says  will  complete  the  work.     Meetings  along  the  line 
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It  ii  to  he  tio- 

nteJ  liiri-i>.  .  -MirT.  in^  n  delegation  appointed  from 

ponsex  ;  nl.'si- 11.   -  r^>«<atuwn. 
ni«  fiimily,  wl: 
penfalilv,' 

tal  l[>!iM>  :v  .•  .Cuu-rmtrf  Company  has  been  arzmt- 

from  L-|i|<li  •  -       -     ^tftte  says :     An  the  line  if  a  short 

gill*  ;ii:il   li>>"  ■>      «  the  intention  of  the  njrentfi  to  pro- 

Gn«t  ijf  iir^iki-  ':>iw.  in  order  that  all  interested  mfiT  be 

e%'erv  l'»  (■<  ■  ■  ..    .j  the  work,  its  length,  route,  probate 
readily  •..'•-n 

it  will  t:..!-!  j»  .1  1  lyitem,  which  will  not  only  gite  a 

*"<"  ''"■  .  •wtem  portions  of  our  state  by  rail-road, 

•iirJi  ;iii  ■■„  jji^w.-toad  a  direct  connection  with  tlie  line, 

•*^  'I'"  '■'"  ...  »f  of  Eaut  Ti'nneHBPw  and  Virginin,  (and 

^'j'"'  ='  ■                              '  _    1  rt  :iaie  with  them.)  will  now  bi-  fiirlyaet 

**"  '"'■  ■  ■  -..  r^ch  an  interest  awakened  aa  will  carry 

■""■''  "  '■  1  :-"»•«*  sTstena  of  rail-roads,  to  a  completion 

P"?'       ■  ...v.-menti'. 

nrif^  - 

an  »-     '  .  -  irn  CAROLINA. 

"""  _  _—  ■.  >i!l  has  pafiAcd  the  Leirislature,  proriding, 

*'";'  ■  .>--■-    '.pwnded  8400,000,  they  shall  be  released  from 

*"".  "    .-,     ::a'ii:  Report,  1)351.  of  the  Wilminpton  <^  .Van- 

,  ,       "^T♦  :i.«ad  completes  the  link  of  rail-wity  travel  to 

""  .^,..^.-v  ioT  the  hazardous  sea-voyage  between  WM- 

^.,.     -**i:3   Carolina  afipropriatcd  8*200,000  by  act  of 

2     '  'ai-iJiiJn  has    been  pemiitled  by  the  legislature 

^  -^aJXi  6  per  cent,  bomls  at  15  and  20  year*.     The 

*'■  ,.  ji/.-'W"      Moarly  81)  miles  of  grading  have  been  fuush- 

,.!  "     '_,»»  .-tfin^  delivered,  and  ;ilho  iron  for  37^  miles  will 

I  ^       .     L'^"  '.»t-     Total  estimated  coat  of  road.  81,550.000. 

,'  "^  ^       's.'.JA*  per  mile.     Mr.  Harlee,  the  Prenident  of  the 

„     ,  -i:;>»rt8  in  Gcorjrctown.  it  appears  thai  during  the 

.     .   ^  .   -;  iihipped  from  tliat  port,  find  from  thf<  census  of 

-   .TTid.  it  a[(pcars  that  I  rt.OOO -iOO-jb.  bales  of  cotton 

^-.      1  iStf  yi'ar  IHiy.     Tlii.i  makes,  in  (he  ajigregate. 

\     ,     t.  t;'.tr  1H49.  produced  in  a  rejjion  tribut.irv  to  our 

t    .r:.ir  miinly  il*']ieiiilent  on  it  for  a  inark*'l.     The 

^  mil.  ^^  is  believed,  exhibit  fully  as  ^j^reat  an  increase  in 

„^,v>    :'  the  road,  we  have  the  fallowing  from  Mr.  Flem- 

V  .-I'untrj'  through  which  your  rojul   p.issL>s,  contains 

_.    -    -^""^  j^  ,...uJ«:lion«i  are  more  varied  and  valuable,  and  conse- 

-"'■''*     a*'  '•J'  of  transportation  than  those  tranKported  on  the 

., -".  ""    -..i^rf  iiil-road, 

^.n*"^""   ^l^'f-   ..la  incontrovertible  fjict,  that  the  local  business  of  your 

ma^^  '   '    _^   tttf  through  passengers  and  mail  will  yield  the  same 

«p>r  •^■•"     \.^^aS*>n  and  Raleigh  RaiI-ro,id. 

^^j,^- ^T*',^^,^^*  A  basis,  and  without  taking  into  consideration  the 

1  fw*'-  "***  I  -|-*  vwt  inevitably  result  from  a  rail- way  connection,  (thus 

I  „ar  *■•**  ^  .^wTige)  and  the  gresiter  number  uf  persons  who  will  be 

e  jar""  ^^    «.  m  avenues  of  rommunication  ore  multiplied,  the  speed 

TjL^  •  w^  ^jBiiii;  and  allowing  the   expensi's   to  be  one-half  of  the 

p  -'T'ltr''*'       jii  — ^'  a  diviili'iul  of  seven  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  the 

W'  ^^-».*i'^**'^i— (»*BualIv  of¥36,8R2  to  be  curried  to  a  sinking  fund  fur 

it.  ^v^*^*^j;^hnjent  ofthe  debt. 

j][J  ♦'•**'*  4.-0E0RGIA. 

piit  _JiM'^'"*'  Ro'i-Ro'td  is  prnprcHing  very  ntpidly.  The  iron  ii 

^^irtaf  road  ujMm  the  AtlHiits  portion  ofthe  tine.  Tberail- 
^4Mi«ird,  is  now  completed  to  within  about  three  miles  of 


cv. 
n;i 
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Wect  Point,  and  will  io  a  short  time  be  in  complete  ronnmg  order  to  thfft  place. 
Id  the  meantime,  the  Atlanta  and  West  Poiot  rood  will  be  pusbed  forward  to- 
wbrIb  its  altimate  terminus  wilh  all  posdible  despatch. 

5.-ALABAMA. 

Belma  and  Union  Tovm  Rail-Road.'— At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors, 
together  with  the  stockholders  generally,  of  the  Alabama  and  Mississippi  Bail- 
Boad  Company,  held  in  Union  Town,  on  Saturday,  the  8th  of  February,  1851,  Jas. 
L.  Price  was  elected  President  of  the  said  road  ;  A.  P.  Walke,  Secretary,  and  Wm. 
T.  Moore.  Treasurer. 

At  the  same  meeting,  an  executive  committee  was  appointed,  consistiog  of  B. 
H.  Adams,  J.  R.  John,  and  Col.  John  H.  Davidson. 

This  mad ,  we  learn  by  the  Selma  Enterprite,  will  be  in  length  33  to  35  miles,  and 
cost  $350,000.  The  object  is  to  connect  the  planters  of  the  cane-brake  wilh  the 
Alabama  and  Tennessee  Biver  Road,  and  ultimately  with  the  Mobile  and  Ohio 
road  at  the  Mississippi  line.     40,000  bales  of  cotton  will  take  this  road. 

Alabama  and  Tenne»»ee  Rail-Road. — We  learn  that  ihe  chief  engineer  of  this 
road,  Mr.  Troost,  on  his  recent  visit  north,  purchased  5.500  tons  of  iron,  sufficient 
to  complete  the  road  to  Monterallo,  a  distance  of  57  miles.  The  road-bed  up  to 
this  point  will  be  in  readiness  to  receive  the  iron  a*  soon  as  it  is  shipped  irom 
England. 

The  great  object  of  this  company  is  to  build  their  road  to  Rome,  Geo.,  at  which 
place  a  junction  will  be  formed  with  the  Georgia  Rail-road,  and  by  means  of  this 
with  all  the  roads  of  the  country.  The  distance  from  Selma  to  Rome  is  about  180 
miles.  This,  the  company  propose  to  6niBh  in  sections,  of  about  45  mites  each 
year.  We  presume  that  they  will  find  no  difBcul^  in  doing  this.  The  route  is  a 
good  one :  the  county  traversed  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  South,  the  means  of 
the  people  ample,  and  the  best  feeling  prevails  in  reference  to  this  work. 

After  the  completion  of  the  road  to  Rome,  the  compsoy  will  ihso,  we  presume, 
eonstrnct  a  track  to  Gunter's  Landing  on  the  Tennessoe  River,  and  thence  to  the 
Memphis  and  Charleston  road,  for  the  pnrposa  of  opening  a  communication  in  a 
north-westerly  direction.  When  this  shall  be  formed,  as  well  as  the  one  to  Rome, 
the  above  road  will  not  only  be  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most  importaat  in 
Alabama,  but  will  always  occupy  a  conspicuous  position  among  the  rait-roads  of 
the  United  8x&te».-—Rail'Road  Journal. 

6.— MIBSISSIPFI. 

VickMburg  and  Selma  Rail-Road.— To  J.  D.  B.  Da  Bow,  Esq.— Sir; — Varions 
articles  have  appeared  in  your  valuable  jrmrnsi.  on  the  sulynct  of  a  rail-rond  connec- 
tion between  the  interior  and  the  city  of  New-Orleans.  Whether  by  design,  or 
not.  I  cannot  say.  but  there  ap[>earB  to  be  with  the  writers  a  settled  purpose  to 
overlook  the  route  leading  eant  from  Vicksburg  to  Selma,  Alabama,  ana  from  that 
point  to  Montgomery  and  Chattanooga — at  both  points  uniting  with  the  web  of 
roads  diverging  from  Savannah,  Charleston  and  Nashville— pouring  into  New- 
Orleans  the  diversified  products  of  the  richest  portions  of  Alabama,  Missittsippi  and 
Tennessee,  and  developing  The  ioexhauatible  resources  of  a  portion  of  tba  South, 
which  have  heretofore  hod  no  reliable  access  lo  a  market.  This  line  of  road  is 
now  in  successful  operation  Irom  Vicksburg  to  Brandon,  a  distance  of  sixty  miles, 
and  the  route  from  Selma  to  Gunter's  Landing  will  be  in  operation  for  thirty  miles, 
ID  a  few  months — both  works  being  in  an  active  stale  of  progress ;  and  every  mile 
of  the  6rst-mentioned  work,  extended  east,  adds  largely  to  the  business  of  New- 
Orleans,  diverting  the  entire  trade  from  the  prairie  counties  in  Mississippi,  and 
part  of  the  cane-lands  in  Alabama. 

For  the  completion  of  this  road  to  the  Alabama  Hue,  a  distance  of  about  eighty- 
■ix  miles,  the  Legislature  of  Mississippi  offers  a  bonus  of  $300,000,  or  nearly  etjual 
to  one-fourth  the  cost  of  the  entire  road — this  property  consisting  of  fourteen  miles 
of  good  railroad  and  equipments,  and  sixty^ix  valuable  slaves.  Tho  country 
through  which  this  road  passes,  affords  facilities  for  building  a  road  unequalled, 
probably,  in  the  United  States,  it  being  estimated  to  cost,  to  lay  the  track  com- 
plete, $10,000  per  mile.  In  a  communication  of  this  kind,  I  cannot  cooveoienlly 
loraish  tables  of  the  products  of  the  counties  on  the  line,  (wliich  I  may  do  in  some 
Ibtare  communication)  bat  by  taking  an  air-ltae  from  Vicksburg  to  Selma,  and 


SOBTH  CABOUVA. 

jtUMir  V  LontUDf  on  the  Tenneesee  River,  and  «appoHiw  ihat  this  road 

>..  w*  ^«  iTvutf  I'lr  Too  miles  north  and  south  of  the  line,  it  will  be  per- 

1,.     .  *..:x  -vtil  at  once  do  an  immense  businesa    paagjng  throogh  the 

.    -.'U-a  ■■>  *ue  Sostb.  and  ihrough  the  inexhaustible  nuDes  of  co^  and 

.Aivv  •■i  Tuscaloosa.     lu  this  enterprise,  everr  duUar  of  capital  in- 

-.    -..^  1.    uue  yield  an  interest,  and  the  extent  to  whKh  divideuds  may  be 

.!«     .  „  .9  .''jute,  is  eqoal  Co  that  of  auy  road.     In  addition  to  the  above  booost 

-...    .    -uudu  .and  will  be  made  by  Congress. 

k.... .  •  .kj  A  cupital  bearing  no  comparison  with  thatofNew-Orieans,  will  have 

.  ^. -.-si  -jv  Aa^tut.  tbirty-lhree  miles  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Rail-road,  and 

-A  ...  ':k  ^jpitai  nttcessary  to  complete  one  hundred  and  twenty  milea,  reachinx 
<.  ■  louuiry.  3ud  drawing  off  the  trade,  which,  by  the  above  route,  wonld 
^ew-Oneans.  But  it  may  be  idle  to  mention  this  subject  to  New-Orleani 
-.«.i.i->. — uiixum  has  given  them  a  great  highway,  and  no  exertion,  on  their  part 
-  ^fei.c9Mcy.  Look  to  your  census  report !  Look  to  your  portstatisdcs.'  Already 
m  li'akieru  cities  are  absorbing  a  lurge  share  of  the  Western  trade.  Savannaii 
.^  ..\iiu:i«Muu  ure  already  offering  the  advantages  of  cheap  transportatioD,  cheap 
..M.uuaue  aud  »[ieedy  transit  to  the  consumer,  over  long  trips,  heavy  insurance, 
■uu  :ti«  beauties  of  the  list-system. 

.:  yvor  citizens  will  not  voluntarily  subscribe  to  works  of  vital  importance,  let 
I  -a^  us  iui^wtfed,  and  for  every  dollar  of  tax  paid,  hundreds  will  be  added  to 
vuur  city. 

Upuu  commencing  this  letter,  I  intended  to  notice  an  article  in  your  number  of 
i'ubi'uary,  Itj^l,  which  is  highly  commended,  but  many  positions  and  suggeetioni 
.11  it  cuuviuce  me  that  the  author  must  have  prepared  bis  paper  upon  lines 
arawu  uu  a  map.  and  gave  no  attention  to  the  character  of  the  country,  including 
••uliMce,  twil,  and  products.  He  locates  one  of  his  bating  at  Natchez,  and  proposas 
riiiiuing  a  road  to  Little  Bock,  Arknnsas.  C«t  ^lio— is  it  for  trade  or  travelt 
iJu»>half  the  mute  is  through  a  swamp — niue-teuthsof  which  is  overflowed  every 
vear.  The  other,  over  the  roughest  mouutaio  country.  One-half  running,  I  pre- 
'iuwe,  on  ur  near  the  land  of  the  Mississippi — the  other,  through  mountains  with 
Mu  iuhabilaiits. 

It'lhv  road  was  completed,  there  would  be  nobody  to  go  and  nothing  to  tend; 
jud  atniut  ihe  same  state  of  affairs  exist  as  to  the  Jackson  and  New-Orleans  Rail- 
'iikid,  uiileits  friond  Turplcy's  trade  in  chickens  and  pine-knots  should  yield  a  divi- 
aeud.  New-Orleans  would  do  well  to  get  to  the  starting-point,  and  then  prets 
:u(  wui'd  :  but  if  she  takes  hold  of  this  route,  she  adds  nothing  to  her  trade,  and 
i-jihuusta,  in  a  useless  enterprise,  the  liberality  of  her  citizens.  Every  bale  of  cot* 
:i>ii  ntia«,*d  between  Jackson  ond  New-Orleans  now  goes  to  the  latter  city.  Every 
iiiiie  of  road  built  east  oi  Brandon,  adds  to  its  trade.  If  you  doubt  this,  place  w 
uiiip  before  ynu.  and  exaniiuo  for  yourself. 

tu  Mitne  future  number  I  will  go  more  into  detail,  and  prove  two  points  by  tabo- 
'■m\  oHicial  statements,  viz.:  That  it  is  tlio  interest  of  New-Orleans  to  aid  the 
Ktt»Lem  ruad,  and  that  good  dividends  will  be  earned  by  the  company.       w.  m.  r. 

7.-S0UTII  CAROLINA. 

7'4e  Orfenville  Rail-Road  Company. — We  have  just  had  a  conversation  vrith 
Mr.  McHee,  otio  of  our  Directors,  who  h^s  returned  from  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
.U  \ewlterry.  f  U>  brings  the  most  cheering  account  as  to  the  success  and  prof- 
:t^'.t.'ii.s  LHuiditiiin  of  the  Green\-il1e  and  Columbia  Rail-Road  Company.  The  road 
4  >.'v>uii>!>.'ttHl  fmm  Columbia  to  within  one  mile  of  Newberry  Court-House.  The 
(scaiM  of  tho  rond,  during  the  month  of  January,  clear  of  all  expenses,  amotmted 

V  wo  !li.'us;iiid  doilarp.     The  profits  ot  February  were  riot  known,  but  doubtless 
-tUi  't4«-i%s     We  are  huppy  to  learn  that  there  will  be  no  delay  in  constnicting  the 

t..«M  Uk>s<«  Newberry  village.  The  work  goes  rapidly  on,  and  the  bridge  across 
kkk  Su*tt\Kt  M  under  contracL     The  entire  grading,  from  Anderson  Court-House  tu 

V  A>KM^'>  )>  almost  completed.  A  beaviur  iron  has  been  purchased  for  the  road 
wk..v.^*i  \bW\illt\  which  will  enable  the  company  to  dispense  with  some  of  the 
.v«v«  ^a«?»wi«'  ui'CL'ssary  for  the  mad.  There  bos  been  some  difficulty  in  get- 
•j^  iw  ,v*tr<fttfU  for  fiiruishing  the  timber  taken  in  Abbeville,  and  a  portion  of 

K  KM  Views,  however,  in  regard  to  the  rail-road,  is,  that  tbo  company  have 


mada  their  Mtimalot,  and  6nd  that  they  have  $125,000  mora  thui  enangfa.lo  com* 
pleto  the  eatire  rmid  to  Gi-eetiville  Coarl-Hoii«o  !  This  calcalatiuo,  too,  rioua  not 
include  tbo  proGtH  of  tbo  ruud.  whiUt  btiing  cuostractnd,  and  nhirh  will  b«  vt/rj 
coiuidnBble.  Thti  circuit  which  the  roiul  makeft  throuijh  Abbeville,  will  idd 
houdreda  of  tbousaudu  uf  dulUrd  to  iu  prnfita.  It  i^  a  ricli  cuuatry.  and  their  pro- 
.  dtuce  otherwise  wniild  not  have  paftsea  orer  th«  road. 

The  Laaretu  Rail-Itoad  u  aim  prT>gre8nn^  rapidly,  nod  they  are  moving  on  with 
beir  rmil*rood  projects  ia  UiiioD,  Spartanburg  and  York. 

8.-MAaYI,AKD. 

Tke  Bnliimare  and  OMo  Rail-Road  ia  destined,  probably,  to  become  the  moft 
a|>orinnt  line  in  the  cotiDtry.  Charters,  right  of  way,  Slc.,  have  beea  ohtained. 
\  WD  learn  rmm  the  Oincianatt  Gaxotte,  cuiinecting,  when  coropleted.  the  city  or 
^altfmore  with  the  mouth  of  the  Konaai  River,  in  Miiituurt,  a  distauco  of  1,4U7 
niletf.     Then*  are  six  dtatinot  iectioiu,  vix. : 

Ohio  and  Llaltimorc  Hall-Road  to  Tygart's  Valley . S37  tnilei. 

Tygurl'e  Volley  to  the  Ohio.... 80       '■ 

Olik)  River  to  Cincinnati 185      " 

Ciacinnati  to  VinconDes ...330      *' 

Vinc<mnc»  to  St.  Louis 145       " 

St.  Looia  to  the  mouth  of  KnuHU 380      *' 

Most  of  these  sectious  hnve  been  iturveyod ;  that  from  St.  Louis  to  tbo  mouth  of 

[|be  Kaiuiis  hu  bt-en  aMtstcd  by  the  aLuie  credit  to  the  amount  of  a  million  ami  a 

[Jbof^t^^^'arx,  and  tho  only  doubt  exprt'wed  as  to  the  rapid  couiploUuu  uf  tbo 

twork.  ii,  as  to  that  purlion  otut  of  Parkeniburg,  in  Virginia.     The  grr-HtcHt  oWtacIe 

a  th*  line  is  the  p(UMi{a  uf  the  Alkghaoy  MoaataiDM,  iti  Virginia.     Tbr  Ohio  and 

oltimore  Com  puny  aro  Udw  con^lructiug  a  tunnel  through  thifl  mouiitiiiu,  which 

rill  be  4.000  feet  in  length.     On  this  Ion:;  Hue  there  is  not  a  diirureuce  of  level  of 

ore  tfaau  3i>0  feet,  and  at  a»  two  points  does  ic  vary  from  a  straight  line  ovor  sixty 

Biles.     It  is  louknd  upon  as  one  of  the  greatest,  moat  imporiQDt,  and  ruluttvely  the 

iieapeai  ruil-rood  in  the  wurlJ.     The  entire  cost  is  eatimnti^  at  $30,000.000— not 

P^ver  ime-fi/lh  of  what  it  would  cost  io  Europe,  and  not  half  wlmi  it  would  cost  in 

1K<:'W<Kiii,'liind.     'Wbata  vti-p  snrh  n  rno-i  will   prove   on  tbo  great  line  from    tbe 

lAtluotic  to  the  Pucific !     These  gigantic  uudurtakings  admonish  us  of  the  oeceasity 

at  pnshiog  our  roads  to  a  rapid  completion. 

9.— TEXAS. 

Rail-Road  from  the  Qulf  of  Afexir.o  to  tke  Upptr  Rio  Qrande-.^Tho  Houston 
jTeJc^o/rA.  speaking  of  Col.  Jnbnson's  surrey  of  the  Brazo*  and  Trinity  riven, 
[lloder  the  authority  of  the  general  gOTeromcut,  makes  tbe  fullnwing  remarks  in 
[relaiioo  to  the  project  of  a  rail-road  from  the  Mexican  Uulf  to  the  Upper  Rio 
[iiraode : 

'  Col.  Johnson  has  roeeatty  oxamiaod  tbo  roata  from  Lavaca  Bar  to  El  Paao, 

liar  tht;  purpose  of  ascertaiiiirig  tbu  piaclicabilitvnf  couAtmcting  a  rwl-rodd  to  cod- 

Ivcct  that  Buy  with  tho  upper  vnllev  of  lUo    Kin  Gnindt.'.     The  uew  survey  now 

outeuipluled  will,  ia  alt  pnibability,  sliow  the  comparative  ndvaiitagea  of  a  rail- 

1  extending  fruni  Galveston  Bay  to  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Rio  Grande  and  tht> 

3ila.    The  people  of  MiMoaH  are  making  great  exertions  to  obtain  the  aid  of 

rfovammf nt  for  the  conitrttctionof  a  raiUroad  to^cooQect  St.  Louis  with  tbe  valleys 

I  of  Oolttwbiu  and  SaonmcDlo.     The  people  of  Texas  thould  be  equally  on  the  olott 

to  sMure  similar  advaatoges  to  this  •t.-ctaui.  by  tho  coiii>truction  of  a  rail-road  coo- 

naetinjC  the  principal  harbor  of  die  aIaio  witli  the  vullcy  of  Stu  Jnaa<i\a  and  Colo- 

,  ndo  of  the  West.    The  surveys  of  Uol.  JobaioD,  when  comploti-d,  will  embrace  the 

a[Mtgraphv  of  the  whole  region  of  Texus,  from  Galveston  and  Lavoia  Bny  to  El 

'aso.  and  the  snrveys  of  the  boundary  comnitssion  will  embrace  tho  topof^rapby 

riheeountry  lmiwr>«n  Kt  Pmo  and  the  point  whore  the  southern  line  of  Cafifomia 

chea  the  000.4  ot  the  I'acifio.     We  are  confident  that  thcee  survey*,  when  cobi- 

,  will  show  that  the  southern  route  for  a   rail-road   connecting   tbe  Gulf  of 

I  with  the  Oolf  of  Culiforuia — r.>xieadtJi^  from  Galveston,  or  Lavaca  Bay, 

^ I  Paso  or  Donna  Ana,  is  far  prerumblo  to  Ihu  in  irthern  route  ibruugh  Missouri. 

Il  ia  fthurter.  and  tbe  cumiiry  is  su  unirorm,  risiiic  by  regular  grodanon*  from  tbe 
L-QuU  on  tbe  eait.  to  the  summit  of  die  lahlo  laiui*  of  Um  Gilo,  oud  dechiung  by 
3U  VOL.  II. 


"^  ..•_--  T  C    3rTT.rS>CK     rPOH   NKW-ORLEAN3   TBASS. 

^  ■    -s...«r  j-a.AruiB»-D  tae  Pacific  Coast,  that  thecoit  of  comtrncliDg  a  rait 
^     .    ,-    ■».-   *::\.  •F<>uahly.  KTdrcelv  amount  to  twr»-thirdft  of  the  coflt  OQ  the 
z*  ~u[-roud  thurild  bu  coDStmcted.  and   having  ill  eaatein 
_  .   -  .      1.  T~«^'u,   vist:  t  woDdeHul  city  woiiM  vprins  DP'jn  iu  site!    This 
^  .  »r  -??    :n".;vai  Tyre,  woalil  extend  her  commerce  fmm  Ocean  to 

-.^      .    -    -^     k^TL   uc -^tLe^a  city  ot  the  ancients  in  commercial  importaQCfli 

iT-  .  1.  ;uv-iiiiia»?*  of  rail-roada  excel  the  limited  facilities  of  transpor- 

^-.z-x  ':i«'.*arjvaQsof  the  ancients  to  cotmcct  the  commtTce  of  Iniiit 
_    . :    .  ..  .-ii  --  *  .'I  :ue  Mediterranean." 

10.— LOUISIANA. 

--wu.   '-^'...-M  ;a  LiurneTt  the  proceedings  of  the  Bail-Road  Conrention  held  in 

•  ^        ■  i..j^    I  A[<r*l,  tor  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  Jackton.  Rail-Road  enier- 

>.        -  -uii.t  uM  uiibHsb  any  mnvemeiits  that  may  be  made  ia  the  proptued 

«. ,       ^     it     ■J J  :q  OptlouMs,  via  the  I'aiish  of  St.  Mary,  etc.     Mr.  Payne  hai 

^.    ..  ..^'.eii  :•>  communicate  with  the  planters  oi'Attahapas,  to  discover  how 

.-i-    •.     '.'-ju tribute  towards  the  constnictiim  of  the  road.     We  mentioned  in 

.V.     i-i.    iiev  riad  offered  n  bonus  of  $100,000  to  whoever  would  build  the 

^     ^t    ''>iui  Coupee  to  Opelousas.  about  35  miles;  but  the  route  at  preieat 

_,..-ii.-u  troui  New-Orleans  will  be  170  or  180  miles. 

i>.<    ,r.iiiL-iai  council  of    New-Orleans  have  under  considet^alioD  a  reaolotioa 
..t_i^%»>4r  adopted  in  public  meeting,  providing  lV>r  the  meeting  next  winter 

.• p  .>.  'C  ;l  i^outhern  and  IVegtem  Rntl-Road  Convention,  embracing  all  tha 

.Lte.a  •.\iiu  Vir^iiia  to  the  Gulf,  and  from  Texait  to  Missouri.  If  this  meosurecm 
'.-  ^  1I.L  kOd  out,  it  will  greatly  tend  to  the  advancement  of  our  rait-road  enterprises, 
-.k.  I'l  "•  cry  much  to  allay  nny  jealousies  that  may  at  present  exist.  We  shall  ra- 
•(  .-.1  ut'u  Ireijuently  hereafter. 

i.uM^L  -jilOO.OOO  was  taken  the  other  day  in  New-Orleans  iu  the  atock  of  the 
tttvfjitu  and  Chattanooga  Rail-Road,ii\\(iaho\\\%^QQSiO(i\\\\.\ii3  Mobilt  andOtrttri 
'-M  *.      rUo  commissionersof  the  Setma  Road  came  in  very  bod  season  to  do.UJ 
ut.g.    luit^h  they  made  an  impression  which  will  be  felt  hereafter. 
"in  .i-^iroii^udil  lengthy  nrliule  upon  this  road,  founded  upon  the  surveys  of  Mr. 
M.,  ,:.  .iviiur  number  for  AnguBt,  IB'iO,  pp.  218.  223.  We  shall  refer  to  it  a£!iiio 
.,  ',.ti  :  lope  to  publish  a  large  and  splendid  rail-mad  map.shuwing  alt  of  tba 
...*  .  1  'ik>  .■rtniihoruand  western  stales,  in  opemtion,  or  in  projection,  to  date. 
>v  .iittw  :i  Mn,^le  individunl^'ho  will  take  $r)0.000  in  the  Jackson  Rond,  if  tba 
.■  ^  .  (•iitiv'i[ulitiL'rior  New-(Jrleinw  am  cnn-ioliihilcd  into  one  city — d  cuusumma- 
-..,    :iu»i  .Icvi'uily  prayed  !  The  Tehnaatepee  Tref7/ybeing  ratified  by  our  govern- 
...'.:,  lUui  ;;one  buck  to  Mexico  for  tin.il  nctinn.     Mr.  UenJ-tmin  seems  quite  saa- 
.'..«;  Ill  tin*  result.     The  explorations  are  being  conducted  with  spirit. 

.     A  J'LAN'TIC  RAIL  ROAD  INFLUENCE  UPON  NEW  ORLEANS  TRADE. 

iui  vt\\n\  is  it  to  New-Orlcana,  whether  Nashville  and  Iiouisville  con- 
.1 ..  iUL'iJiMclvofl  by  Rail-road  with  CharlcBton  !  Much  in  every  way,  hut  in  the 
.  J  o  which  she  is  perhaps  most  scn«ible,  very  much.  In  1849,  the  cars  of  the 
*c-.ii;iu  .md  Atlantic  Kail-road  CtJeorgia)  connecting  Chattanooga  with  Savan- 
.!i  . I. J  with  Charleston,  commenced  active  operations  on  the  basin  of  Xew- 
il..b..i.,  u»  North-Kastcm  Alabama  and  Sonth-Kastern  Tennessee.  Now  the 
,  .  fi  tliia  operation  on  the  cotton  receipts  of  New-Orleans,  may  be  shadovred 
.  ■  .  I   Ue  lollowing  tabular  facts  : 

.....*,1I*TS  OP  COTTON  AT  THE  SKVEBAL  PORTS  KOE  1818,  1849  AND  1850. 


i aBCUFTS  III  BAI.E*. .     i-'KE.CEtm  11*  PB«  CKltTlOB 

or  TOTAL  CBOP.-\ 
184S.  lUf.  1R5A  IMS.  I^U.  I»M. 

'■-••"»• l.ltfl.OOO 1,0»4,000 797,000 50.7 40.1. ..38.1 

«6,000 .119,000 a.'il.OOO 18.6 I9.0...16.B 

■  '  l'*'" 194,000 2:J9,000 200,000 8.3 8.S 9.3 

'J.V.,000 391,000 344,000 10.9 14. 3. ..16.4 

»■ 261,000 458,000 3e4.0oO 11.1 16.d...lS.4 

x..>«.w(K4U 11,000 26,000 19,000 0.5 1.0. ...0.6 


'*V 2.348,000 3,729,000.. ...2,091.000... .100.0... .100.0..100.0 


TOTAL    RAll^HUAlM    IN    THB    SOUTU»RX    8TATRB. 
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Nrw-Orlrnnshnii  lher<'fiarr«/4Mf  from  the  datcfof  thao|>rm[ng(iffheC)intlanooga 
Rail-roai]  to  llio  datv  of  ihn  Iniit  Bnnu.i)  rrtum  of  the  rolton  crop,  13.6  ptr  eenl. 
nf  Ike  total  crop,  whilo  Snvaniiiih  and  Cliarleilon,  Ibu  termini  o(  that  lt«U-road, 
huv«  gainfd  wilhin  that  time,  12.8  nrr  cent,  of  the  total  erup.  It  in  unnecessary 
to  add  anotlior  word  lo  this  :  tlm  tifrurcH  aro  a  very  lrt,'i)i)o  writinfr  on  the  wail. 
But  what  will  New-Orlcnnti  lone  when  this  rhaltanoojfn  roA)  ii  extended  into 
North-Eastern  Alabama,  uid  into  the  heart  »r  TenneRit<>c !  Yet  both  extenitons 
are  in  prof^renn,  nn^  Hpprnaching  to  rutiiplotion^  and  ('harleston  iiubBtdieii  miiib- 
!nj{  it  forwnrr]  wilh  i;iafit  Htridfls  !  Verily,  this  cloud  above  the  horizon  of  New- 
Orleans  tfl  bluck  and  boding. 

It— TOTAL  BAILROADS  IN  THE  BODTHERN  BTATEft' 
aoAnscoMiM.tTKti,  OH  ir>  ritooitKs).  in  ititL-fiOAns  coxPMtTKD,  OR  IN  moonKMi 


rUWIXlA.  flUKTH    kV\>    SOrTH    GAMOLINA, 

aKMlOIA,  AND  ruiKIDA.  To t&I I 

OnMd.  KllM  ■(m^. 

tt.leki»oad,  ynderlekflittn  anJ         

PoioniM Iftn    «H  75i 

EicbiBQtidaatirelanburf IKR  SS^  31l| 

Uulia.  1838    »  49 

Rwli»oud*wlC«M)Hiiu». 19  19    I 

CbaM«r1bil*l IKII    M  13 

rattfnhiint  sod  Rouok* 1833   60  60 

CKf  Ptfiii 1K»     I  f 

<Jn^u»)U«  mJ  Kouiolt* IKM    111  171 

PorUmtiiitli  Btid  Rumm>ktt ItiCn    18^  TH 

Wlnrlinturftiiil  rotatnae. IRM   33  33 

eii^rlni.<Bt«l  !&□      14  \\ 

RKUixh«titlUm*toi> 19-W    9A\\  M\ 

WtlMisatOB  mnd  Huki^h IHOIfllt  ISI 

ChsrlMlos  »nd  llimbiirr  ItfXl  13i;  IH 

L«uis*il|a,CiscisBftti  A  Cbivie*' 

los. H 

Gswffia IKM   B7i  Silt 

C«ntrsl.... IMOIOOf  IM 

■mtm iBje  u  te 

Wf^tofs  ui(t  AUsdUc HO 

Tsllsh>**a. 1837   93  M 

•l  JoMph  u>d  Laho  Wloiee.  ..ISM     »  U 

■L Jowpii  miIIdU veat  «  ae 

I.  FIutkI*  utl  0««rgta 9<H 

Toul .»M  UTSi 


IN    ALAViHA,     Liil.lSUNA,    KlSCUCim. 
TEKSltaaXS,  AND  KSNTUCKT.  T««| 

■oatfoOMrr  asd  W«M  Palat 89 

W«(ampksau4L'ooML M 

Sslaa  and  TeansMo* tTt 

Cabawbt'nd  Msrlou ST 

LiMl«n  bimI  D«inv>io1l* 

Ht>btta  auilC«(l«r  i'oiaL 1837 

Tii>cuaibiK.Cour(UA<l  Mud  Da- 

eMur M 

Poaichartniia IB1I     4< 

N0W.Orl«aiu  ud  NMh*iita...ieM 

Bath Ifm      I 

CairoUoQ 1831     7i 

Orl«aT>iJ1trv«t l| 

bskf)  Bortrsa IBM     S       9B 

AtoMndrls  sod  Ck««Tl|U. . . U3P     C       30 

Haion  Ru«r«  •N'1  Cllnlon w 

CUMoniioif  PortHuda"B 1830    14       90 

WaK  FalKuaii*: 99 

MWlMippt IB30   9S      140 

Vieltthury  bimJ  ik<-kin« 1830    99       45 

ikckMitt tini]  Uruitlau ...  ....... 19 

R>iymoii<l.  -. 0 

Grand  CJulfutd  portOitins. t 

H.w«-. BT 

l.sfrur«  antl  lC»ni|>hi» 80 

SooaorrlUo  Hnd  BriLseh. V 

UiloKKM  sih]  Ubio 1035    30| 

P«rtss« 1837 


^ 


...     ou 
301     Mi 


195  11401 


•  Ws  SDAl^oar  obUffMtOs*  i»  thn  RallRout  Joutnal,  N'oVork.rbr  thi*  *aliiAhl'>  Bbriilirmxitl 
■od  tsMe.  as  wsll  as  ths  Mn*(  matsrlsl  sid  la  vsasril.  In  nwkiaf  «p  aax  RkU  Kosd  DopMUaaat. 
tTh«*«  iImusc**  >t«Mil  M  DpNiiad,  wero  rfnn(tlo(«i|  is  IS^O, 
!  7|  wIm  or  tkU  roMl  ar*  la  iba  Maw  of  HUitMlppl. 
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aALLXBT  OV  INDUBTRT  AHD  XNTKRPBISB. 


GALLERY  OF  INDUSTRY  AND  ENTERPRISE. 


HENRY  W.  CONNER,  or  Chaelestom. 


WITH    A    rOETEAlT. 

No.  5. 

*'  The  fame  that  a  man  wins  himself  is  beu ; 
That  he  may  call  bia  own.     Honora  put  on 
Hake  him  no  more  a  man  than  his  clothe*  do, 
Which  are  as  soon  ta'ea  off." 


Ik  continning  onr  series  of  sketches  of 
the  lives  of  indi-riduab  who  have  been  dis- 
tingaished  as  benefacton  to  the  eommnni- 
tiea  in  which  they  live,  and  to  the  country  at 
Urge,  it  affords  us  peculiar  pleasare  when 
the  subject  is  a  resident  of  our  native  state 
and  city,  to  which  we  are  bound  by  so  many 
endearing  ties  and  never-to-be-forgotten  as- 
aociatioQs,  and  for  the  prosperiQr  of  which 
we  entertain  the  fond  hopes  of  a  lorer, 
which  can  never  cease  to  animate  us  until 
they  are  extinguished  by  the  icy  hand  of 
death. 

The  subject  of  our  memoir  was  bom  in 
Hecklenbur;gh  conn^,  in  North  Carolina,  on 
the  4th  day  of  March,  1797.  He  was  at  the 
Academy  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  C.  Caldwell, 
near  Charlotte,  N.  C,  preparing  for  college, 
when  the  war  of  161S  broke  out;  but  on  the 
c^Aure  of  Washington  City  by  the  British 
troops,  he  left  school  to  join  the  army,  but 
peace  was  proclaimed  soon  after. 

In  1816,  be  was  sent   by  bis  father  to 
Tennessee,  to  look  after  lands  granted  to 
faiin  for  revolutionary  services,  that  had  be- 
come involved  in  litigation.    He  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  for  tlircc  years  in 
ifaat  state-— sometimes  exploring  and  survey- 
jm  wild  lands  on  the  banks  of  the  Missis- 
ttlffk — then  known  as  tlie  Cliickasaw  Pur- 
■Um,  but  since  as  the  Western  District ; 
isial  other  times  managing  and  cnniiucting 
lnnesao.  and  contending  with  lawyers  and  '■ 
^■■PMitors  of  great  power  ond  influence.  I 
^.  C.  has  often  beco   heard  to  say,  that ; 
qhrie'dn**  year*  were  wortli  all  the  school-  : 
«e«riBF  lifr  besidea.     Wliile  in  Tenncs-  i 
-^K.tlP  MW^«<1  himtielf  to  a  compeuy,  for 
tof  a  large  tract  of  country  in 
■  «f  Texas,  from  ihe  govern-  | 
k^rtiicfa  resulted  in  obtaining  ! 


from  Iturbide,  the  Emperor,  a  grmt  of  some' 
twelve  millions  of  acres,  and  the  condlticnial 
pnrcliase  of  some  seventeen  millions  more 
from  Gen.  Wilkinson,  then  in  Mexico.  A 
seheme  was  on  foot,  at  that  time,  with  a  few 
persons  of  note,  to  establish  a  trading  com- 
pany, under  a  sort  of  military  colony  orgas- 
ixation,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River, 
on  the  Pacific.  This  was  favorably  con- 
sidered by  Mr.  C. — so  much  so  that  he  bad 
at  one  time  made  his  arrangements  to  go  to 
Mexico,  and  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia;  but  circumstances  occurred  io 
North  Carolina  to  make  his  return  to  that 
state  necessary,  and  the  design  was  aban- 
doned. 

In  the  fall  of  I82S,  fae  came  to  Charleston, 
and  commenced  business  as  a  factor  and 
commiseion  merchant,  under  the  firm  of 
Conner  &  Wilson,  with  a  brancb  at  Cheniw. 
At  that  time  steam  was  in  its  infancy,  and 
no  steamboat  had  ventured  to  bring  her 
own  cargo,  even  iidand,  through  from  Che- 
raw  to  Charlceton,  but  stopped  at  (Jeorge- 
towu,  and  re-shipped  again  in  schooners.  Ur. 
C.  soon  formed  the  design  of  running  steam- 
boats all  the  way  through  without  breaking 
bulk,  and  mainly  through  his  eUbrts  the  de- 
sign was  effectually  carried  out.  It  seemj' 
almost  incredible  now  that  such  a  difficulty 
ever  existed. 

Another  design  was  soon  after  this  set  on 
foot,  and  successfully  carried  on  by  Mr.  C 
The  uiwn  of  Macon,  in  Georgia,  had  sprung 
up  rapidly,  end  grown  to  be  a  place  of  con- 
siderable business;  and  the, cotton  received 
lliere  from  tlie  rich  and  fertile  country 
around,  was  seeking  its  way,  but  by  the  very 
slow  proireRs  of  poie-boats,  to  Darieu,  sod 
hence  by  sloops  and  schooners  to  Charles- 
ton.    To  remedy  this,  sad  open  a  commoni. 


SAIXEBT  OP  THDCrvmr  AmO  KWrCRPBISK, 


eMfam  dlrvct,  by  ttcatn,  Mr.  C  fittml  out  « 
•tMBboii  caJlfd  the  Nonh  Carolina,  of 
ligbt  drmft  of  w«Ur,  and  dupatched  ber  tfl 
Dnrir-a,  buI  frttn  ihorure  up  the  Ookmalgee 
Bivrr  U)  Mncon.  After  b  tedioai  and  diffi- 
cult pauage.  ihe  readied  yaetfo ;  alifl  was 
tb»  fine  M«ainbo«t  thai  »ver  arrivnl  Uiere, 
bot  was  very  tooo  foltowef]  b;  otlien. 

Qreat  difBcultlei  exiited  at  thu  tinui  in 
QATigating  th«  8<imnnab  Kiver  at  low  wa- 
ter. The  BtnanibosU  theo  boillwere  largo 
and  heary  in  their  draft  of  waier,  and  Uly 
adapted  to  the  navigatian  of  low  riverB. 
Mr.  C.  eodsimrted,  nr  rather  re-conaLrnrled. 
mder  ihe  name  oC  the  Andrew  Jackson,  his 
Bieauer,  (the  North  Carolina,)  of  mo'^h 
ItplilPr  draft  than  any  Hoot  that  bad  ever 
been  on  that  river  before  or  aiuce.  Tu  tlic 
adminirioci  of  every  one,  she  asMndtd  and 
dptcended,  u  and  fratn  AQfnstaaad  Charlea- 
lon,  with  ber  foil  t-argnes.  u  all  •eftsons  of 
ih*-  year,  and  all  states  of  the  rirer.  In  the 
miiUl  of  itf'T  suecesMs,  l>owe*er,  she  blew 
op  ami  »Qnli. 

Mr.  C'a  next  enierpriae  was  to  fonn  a 
line  of  Bteamboau,  to  run  with  freight  and 
pasaenger*.  from  Charleston  tt>  Augnsla, 
the  railroad  at  that  time  not  being  in  ub«; 
and  there  was  no  other  coovcyance  etct>pt 
BtN^-coachoi  and  trantiicnt  steamboats.  The 
WilUan  t^eabrook  wn»  bnill  ander  bis  di- 
rvctisn,  and  the  John  David  Mongin,  par- 
ebaaed  for  a  cumpany,  and  saceeMruUy  cna- 
dwrted  by  Mr.  C  Thia  was  in  the  year 
1931  or '33.  In  \«i:i,  he  foruod  a  connec- 
lioa,in  the  imptirting  and  jobbing  bosinest, 
in  iMrdwire,  cutlery,  Ae.;  mod  was  exteu 
atToly  engat^  in  it  for  more  than  Bcvvn 
yean.  In  1035.  he  became  tntereated  with 
a  rnaipany  in  the  porebaje  and  tnprove- 
nem  of  the  bomt  lands  in  Charleston.  He 
waa  a^ui,  and  worked  encrgetirally  in  the 
aervir«  of  tlie  company.  Tbai  beautiful 
r«a^  of  bnildinp  in  HsynesL,  in  Cbarlea- 
tBB,  twen^-three  in  namber.  was  baitt  under 
bis  lapenntimdeace  and  direction.  The 
hat  thirteen  of  them  wera  coniplewd  in  the 
extraordinarily  short  period  of  aixty-tkree 
working  days!  Mr.  C.  was  alio  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  Charleston  Hotel,  and  con- 
lribqt»d  lar^fly,  hotb  in  or^nizini;  the  rom- 
paay,  nnd  in  superintemJing  the  buildiiiH  uf 
iu  magnificettt  structure — a  noble  munumeat 
to  bd*  laben.    In  the  totertor  of  6l  Paul'Sr 


in  London,  there  is  Uiia  iDseriptioD:  To  Blr 
Christopher  Wren,  Si  ^ent  monumaUum , 
etrrumtpiee — •*  If  yoowishto  s««  bU  ibodO' 
meni,  look  aroond." 

Iu  1841,  Mr.  C.  retired  from  bualneaa, 
and  w»  •oon  after  elected  President  of  the 
Bank  of  Charleston.  From  that  time  tu 
within  a  short  period  of  his  leaving  the 
bank,  a  memorable  era  ensued  id  the  bia- 
tury  uf  the  cooucerctal  world.  It  wsa  Mr. 
C's  good  fbnnne  to  conduct  the  bank  safely 
and  triumphantly  through  all  the  perils  of 
tliat  remarkable  period.  Up  to  the  time 
when  be  came  into  the  bank,  its  busincsa 
was  entirely  tocoL  Ft  bad  but  one  agency, 
(at  Columbia.)  and  <lid  but  liule  bnsinesa 
out  of  the  ciiy  of  Charlestoo.  He  organ- 
ised at  once  a  system  of  agencies  ihrougli 
out  the  country,  which  has  done  mora,  par- 
baps,  to  extend  the  business  of  Cbarlesloa, 
than  all  ocher  causes  pat  together,  far  the 
lasl  sisiy  years.  It  was  his  maxim,  that 
bimkiug  and  exchaii^s  should  follow  the 
course  of  trade ;  and,  practising  upon  thia 
prin<-iple,  ho  eaublisbed  sgencies  at  New- 
Orleans,  Mobile,  Mootgcmery,  Columbus, 
^Georgia;)  Apatachteola,  Macon. Savannah, 
Auguiu.  and  in  Hambnrgh.  Columbia  and 
Camdea,  beaidea  exleoding  very  greatly  the 
foreign  transacliinu  of  the  bank,  which, 
while  it  extended  tiie  emnmercial  inter- 
course  of  the  diy,  at  the  same  time  added 
CO  the  business  and  prolits  of  the  bank. 
The  history  and  rbaracter  of  the  Bank  of 
Cltarleston.  however,  is  well-known. 

In  lt!47,  the  great  famine  in  Ireland  pre- 
vailed. Mr.  C'a  fadier  was  from  Ireland, 
and  bis  eynipaihies  were  strongly  enlisted 
ia  behalf  uf  tliat  gallam.  but  suffering  peo- 
ple. His  exflrdona  in  their  behalf  were  anu- 
saally  floeceasfttl.  Tha  oommiitee.  of  which 
be  was  the  active  bead,  raised  in  a  very 
short  tiote,  in  Charleston,  aboot  (85,000  in 
money,  beAl^  a  large  qoantity  of  elotbiBf 
avd  (bod,  which  were  pushed  forward  in  all 
haatc  to  tlxMe  paints  wherr  the  sufferings  were 
greateet.  At  the  next  anniversary  of  the 
Uibeniian  fipcieiy.  Che  venerable  Presklenl, 
James  Adger,  Esq.,  vacated  the  office,  and 
in  rnmplimani  to  Mr.  O.  agreed  to  aocepi 
the  Vice  Presidenry,  on  cendiUea  tbu  ha 
would  accept  the  Presidency.  Ha  was  oo- 
conlinsly  elwued,  and  has  been  unuimoaa- 
\y  rc-eleewd  avei  otnee. 


OAXUERT   or  WmrSTBT    AKD  EfmSPBIBB. 


Mr.  C,  md  K  few  oth«r  ictivi*  Fnciitlj, 
orguited  the  ChBrlealon  Gu-LJcht  Com- 
{nny  in  l8tB ;  umI  in  twt^Ive  uoatbs  liul  il 
la  eampletc  opprmlinn.  Tti^M  irv,  porbapn. 
the  b«>at  g»  works  id  the  United  Sutcs. 

Witb  the  view  of  divertiDg  truile  tod 
travel  from  the  north,  and  retainiiig  tt  Kl 
hoin«,  it  wnA  licierniined  to  erect  ■  Bocol  od 
Sullimn's  laland,  af  tacit  accnrnmodfttiona 
u  would  funmli  the  nereMKtj  iiulncetnenUi 
ibr  propte  to  remain  at  faume.  Mr.  C.  wai 
placed  al  iha  bead,  lut  Protident  of  the 
CoEDpBti;.  In  lh«  coiiT««  of  eight  nontha 
the  tiuildiiig  wu  completed,  and  ita  sacecM 
mrptuod  the  moat  sanguinfl  expectatinnB. 
It  ilnnda  forth,  a  proud  monumeai  of  tb« 
pabHc  Bpirit  aod  eourprise  of  the  poople  of 
Cbarlcfttun.  We  ap{Mriid  an  ongraviog  of 
thu  baautifol  atnctiire  to  the  end  of  oar 
biograpbj, and  refer  the  reader  to  nor  Jbiiii- 
%ty  No.,  ill  which  he  will  find  a  ftill  Jeieri;>- 
tion  of  the  lilaod  and  Hotel — the  tUx^away 
of  the  South — fram  a  pentonal  riait  laat 
nmimer.  Tliis  woi  in  ISitf.  Li  18r>0,  be 
was  elected  President  of  the  Suutli  Camlina 
Rul-Raad  Company,  on  oiRce  ar  all  times 
larrOQnded  with  otaDy  diflicultifta;  the  du- 
ties of  which,  we  have  do  doubt,  from  hia 
large  boaJDess  eapacitiea,  be  will  diichajgif 
with  honor  and  mcreaa. 

ActhelaAtactiiooofthelegialattireorBouth 
Carolina,  Mr-  C-,  in  caiinectioo  with  niber 
pnblic- spirited  genllemen,  obtained  cbartera 
for  an  "Atlantic  St«aoi  Navigation  Com- 
pany," with  ibe  view  of  aurtiug  iinm<>diately 
a  line  of  ateam-propellera  berwaen  Charles- 
ton and  Liverpool)  and  for  a  walcr-worka 
oompanj,  with  llie  view  of  ■applyloK  the 
city  of  Charleston  with  watur  frcon  the* 
BdisLu  River.  Both  project*  are  ol"  vital 
importance  to  Ae  pro«perity  of  Cbarlesioa ; 
ami  if  be  should  have  ft  in  hit  power,  by 
any  cffbrta,  to  aid  in  aecotnpliahing  tliem, 
Mr,  Conner  may  well  ffel  that%e  baa  done 
the  "  Bute  ftome  lervice,"  in  return  for  th« 
kinduH  and  cotuideration  which  her  peo- 
pls,  MpDciilly  tlioae  of  Charlcaton,  have 
ever  manifeited  towanls  him,' from  the  ihj- 
rbd,  almoit,  of  hii  early  imd  obtrare  bepn- 
ningB  kmof>g  them. 

It  was  the  fortune  of  Mr.  Coimer  to  have 
conlriboted,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other 
individual,  eKceptlog  Mr.  Pctigru,  in  indo- 


eJng  the  city  to  iDhvcnlH*  tbe  asm  of  iSXI.S 
towanl*  the  ytukrtlie  tntd  Chatta 
Rail•Jtoad^  tbe  eSect  of  which  upon  the  far> 
tuoea  ot'  Cbarlefton,  uo  ooe  can  yal  fttlly 
eetUnate. 

Id  diiimiaain;  the  rabjocl  of  our  akelch, 
wc  will  remark,  tint  be  baa  never  aoughl 
office,  or  been  a  caudidate  for  popnlar  favor, 
bntuacc.  In  1S3U,  in  try  the  quntcion  of 
Mtjary  or  tui  aolary  for  the  Intendtracy.  > 
vacancy  wai  made  in  Council,  in  order  m 
bring  tbe  queetion  before  the  people.  Mr. 
C.  WBi  a  candidate  on  the  taliry  side,  and 
was  electod  aldcrmun.  The  cbolera  pre- 
vailed that  year  in  Charlcaton,  which  fmn 
aclivQ  emplo^iuem  tn  hia  »emc«a  oo  ibe 
Commiltwe  "f  llelicX. 

The  city  of  Charleatcia  bow  owns  the  at- 
tu«  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  by  Powers;  the  atata* 
was  ordered  by  Mr,  Conner,  and  a  few  of 
the  pertooal  friends  vi  Mr.  Calhoun,  aone 
nx  ycara  ago.  They  aMiuued  tlia  rvapaair 
bility  and  paid  tlie  money  for  the  work  in  the 
(irat  insUiice,  but  with  the  view  of  •Oowinf 
die  people  of  Charlcatoo  to  bav*  iL  Siaie 
tlic  dcoib  of  Mr.  Calhoun  tba  Ct^  Cooacdl 
have  become  the  proprietor,  and  hava  •»- 
Urged  thecompentatiunof  Fowerato9<MMI> 
instead  of  •4,000,  aa  6rit  agreed  opco.' 

A  ihort  time  before  Mr.  Calhoun'*  deaib, 
and  about  the  time  it  waji  af^crlained  tint 
he  WBJ  dcclioiug,  it  was  reaalTod  by  a  rbid 
her  of  public-spirited  geatlcmcD.  to  nMr  by 
■nbscripiian  amoug   dv-iBactlvea,  ■   Bitm  «f 
mooey  aulTtcicui  to  pay  ofT  aooM  debts,  that, 
ui  bis  dcvotiuQ  to  tbe  poblic  iBtereata.  he  bad 
been  obliged  to  contract,  and  furnish  bibn 
with  umple  fuuda  to  travel  to  Europe.    The 
deai^'o  waa  to  demand  it  oT'tita)  aa  ■  dntjf  I 
his  state,  to  quit  Confreaa  for  a  litbe^  **^i_ 
abroad.    Be  died  befbra  ib^y  had  Mad*  mfT 
the  anujuat.  or  comntuitoatcd  with  bin  upoa 
ilie  sabjeot.    Tbe  total  sum  raiaed  was  near 
Aao.OCX).    The  venerable  Jdd^  HuBrr.  i{ 


*  II  will  bo  T«BiBmbi*rMl^  Mrhaps,  tlui  tkm 
Blatnn  was  aunk  in  iha  Mt«  ibr  several  ■«•!•) 
in  conaMiWDc"  "( ll)<>  wrpck  of  tbe  vesael  afckk 
•ailed  with  11  from  Gmio«.  Whea  reeo<we4,  k 
wa>  fViund  ihnt  diw  at  tki*  arw  wa»  toamhsi 
■nutiUti-'t  ;  Inn  ih«  riebi  am  wai  uDinjarvtf. 
Tli«  rnrclioirvr  ptiiiiltiil  lu  the  srroll  akich  r(» 
laiiMfd  ibc  worils  TnintT,  JirtTicB.  Co.tarmr' 
TIOK.  Tke  two  ftrvi  were  brakra  elT.  aad  It* 
word  Com*TTtvr»m  stood  aloaa  in  hold  raUat 
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Geordin,  uid  H.  Conwr,  wmv  the  ntovcn 
in  the  m*tier,  ■lul  acted  u  ihi^  tnutcei.*  ' 
Wo  tnj*t  ibat  it  wiJl  nutbo  imputed  to 
vitiiLj  tbttt  wt'  cumptrv  the  deitli  of  Mr. 
CalK^n  witli  that  of  Eu^Urxd «  grrBte«l 
•UieMnan,  the  illtutriou*  Piii.  who  died  peo- 


*  !■  coaununlcailitf  ih«lr  ftctUMi  to  Hrt,  Cal-  < 
houn,  llie  conuBiiti!*  very  delicaulj  »mf  -. 

"  Id  tbia  hoot,  hli  miuijr  TriraiU  iltnund  ll  a 
pntibgo  to  da  thfiir  pantowanli  rreeinf  hi* 
■Um!  At  r«r  «(  ii  wu  |>u*»ibl«  froni  <<rcr>'  cnro, 
boih  ur  •  puliUc  upil  |irtraie  ■aiure,  luiil  ihny 
nnited  is  raiiinf  (|uicU>,  uid  wkbuui  hi*  know- 
ladjrc^  «  »<iin  uf  tnowy.  imm  tiiily  ■Jtxiuaic  lu 
Ike  paviMDt  of  hit  ilebta  Id  thi*  iiaie,  liut  lufll- 
<JaM  ai*o  |i>  eu«b<«  him  to  Irarel  for  hi*  healtU, 
eaabi  h*  liav«  biran  prrvuilciJ  oa  lit  Jo  hi.  By 
liqaidauns  I)'*  (I'M*  wilhuiK  may  prat  ii)ui  kuti- 
■talion  tu  lilm  nf  ihcU  dmifn.  lli«>r  '**''  Ixifiwl 
lohait  lecuAcliad  Ihcir  coitr>elo  bit  high  oiul 
flMUdiOM  MBaaoT  indaptultww,  mm!  to  hava 
la^wed  bin  to  ylald  to  ibatr  oaraaM  with  far 
U»  Mnporarf,  if  not  parnaacot,  irtiranaat 
from  tht  arrivK  of  [lubllc  life. 

'Hi*  •laddrii  ami  lainniiled  drath  ilafnaled  all 
tkalr  ptaoi,  aad  di*afifiiiiit«il  afl  thfir  hi>|ip>. 

"Bal  thouf h  ilaoieil  ihn  f  ralificatifxi  iif|iiP- 

■aaltnc  tn   hln  ibb  nlfTio^  of  ll4«ir   irratlluda 

aiul  affMMloa,  tbny  •ijll  rUiin    llifi  )>«>»  ihf  e   itf 

randarinc  ^  iho  dead  llm  tribulc  uf  lh«ir  |trv- 

fuaad   reaeraiiua   atu)   tlnccrr    Blur^lnr^l,  tiy 

taralBf  lo  you,  tba  motber  of  bia  f  hildrrii,  tha 

I  aMatt  of  hJa  part*,  uobia,  darotad  aticl  cuiulaot 

,  uaolHMi,  aiMl  Iba  cbiaf  lUoornarover  ihr  aad 

■at,  tkai  luto  Atlad  ev»ry  Caralttia  hsarl  a'lih 

,  MfTDw.    and    rupadfaUy    and    affacttoaalrlj 

daiia  that  ibay  any  nf*rA  yo«  a«  th«  rcpra- 

y  aaotailfo  of  him  tbay  *o  hiithly  r*T«)r<><l ;  and 

.  Ihat  y«a  wtB  acaapi,  Air  yoar  own  u%t.  iba  lum 

^IVliieh   kaa  biwn  ralaed,  and  vbli-b  U  In  the 

Ikaada  of  tb«  eoanultaa  to  be  paid  HVar  la  >ua 

t  ai  any  DHoieal  " 


nilraa;  or  with   Aritlidet  and   Pcriclei  of 
old— the  oDC  nrwbom  died  »□  pour  Oiat  ho 
did  Dot  IraTe  cooug;h  to  pay  for  bis  funeral ; 
and  the  ollirr,  va  uTcrli(*ariD|;  lliP  mnarka 
of  bis  friends  who  bad  gathorrd  arouod  fala 
death  bed,  said  :  that  diey  bod  ftirgoiteo  hU 
greateat  praia«,  to  wil,  "that  tio  Athentaa 
tblDUgl)  hia  tneana  had  boon  tnsde  to  put  on 
cxniroiiig."    So  dorotrd  was  be  to  the  io 
trreata  of  tbo  aiate,  and  »n  ret;ari]Vaa  of  hit 
owD,  thai  it  was  found  at  hia  death  thai  be 
bad  not  added  a  ain^lo  drachma  to  hta  here- 
ditary propeny.    fiucfa   waa  the  charaAier 
and  (Qcb  the  death  of  Carolina'a   hoonrcd 
aon.     If  England  baa  reared  moDameuu  in 
Wcaimiiub^t  Abbey  to  perpeta&ie  the  men- 
ory  of  her  iiii|>tity  dead,  aitd  Athoiia  erected 
I  alatun  in   boDur  of  ben,  aorcly   it   ia  but 
^joaiiceto  Mr.  CaltKnu  to  have  simUar  tea- 
I  tiraomala  nf  bis  wortli.    Bat,  like  the  Failter 
of  bii  Coontry,  hia  fntao  will  Ik:  prrpoluaied 
by  Dtctnoriala  more  UttJng  tlinn  braaa,  and 
more  u>wrrniig  than  tbo  PyTamida;  it  will 
livfl  foraver  is  the  bearu  of  Uia  ooantrymai^ 
and  Bncr.e«<ling  agea  will  repeat  Uie  odio 
I  of  that  naoio,  which  wai  iwvar   ooondrd 
I  while  he  lired  without  niaing  the  bieaat 
with  omotlona  of  pride ;  tBil  aow  that  be  ia 
gune  to  hia  long  hoow  lo  ciyoy  Uia  repoaa  of 
tlic  ju>t,  it  will  DOTrr  be  hoard  wiilioiitex- 
citiog  tbo  tcarofaorrowatidregre^byerTaiy 
irvo  acn  of  CaroUiu  I 
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OALLERT   or    TSDUftTRT  ASD    EKTERPRIBS. 


Hoji.  JOHN  0-  WniTBE,  or  Gmoaau. 


WITH    A    ra  BTKl  IT. 


WO.  4. 


-"  P«nov«raD««  ia  «  RaoMii  rlrtiM. 


That  wio«  Mch  fnllika  act,  and  jiluck*  •MC — 
Ev«B  fnm  thfl  ■pear-proof  ermt  or  rnfsed  dKncftr." 


Tub  conne  afonraketcheaof  diitiuguUh- 
e<l  pnctical  men  ia  llic  Sonth,  bringa  ui  to 
■pAak  of  one,  wfan  m  itMat  rxtttaairely  known 
thmughnTit  Gi^rgia  anil  the  ncighUftrinc 
•tatca,  05  we-Q  lu  id  moat  of  the  oomin<;reial 
eiliea  t^  the  Union,  fur  tlie  boldtieaa  of  hi* 
vnterpriae,  the  Bouii<}ii««fl  of  bii  jutlgmoat, 
Ui  vntiring  p«r9«v?nnce,  bl«  prdst  tuid 
prosptroua  unilerukin^.  We  r«r«r  to  Col. 
Jonji  Q.  WiNTun,  of  OeoT^a. 

l^ia  gentletnan  was  bom  on  the  7tb  of 
April,  1799.  in  the  City  of  New- York.  Htn 
Fartior,  J«»«ph  Winter,  *»ob  a  practbing 
UwifeT  at  th«  Xew-York  bar,  of  iiMno  rmi- 
aeBc«  in  hU  da;.  Hi*  mother  was  rrmark- 
ablr  lor  intellect  bikI  tfnergy  oT  efaar*ruir, 
tnd  livf^  to  the  advanced  b§«  of  99  ycu*, 
rrtaiatnf  bcr  mind  in  ita  pmtine  vigor  op  to 
tb«  very  dajr  or  tier  deceawa. 

At  the  ai^oT  (iftrfen  yrars  b*  l«fl  achool, 
and  enirrcd  lu  clerk  In  the  cooimiMtuD  buosc 
of  J.  h.  C-  Bolton,  New-York,  wbo  were 
iransaeiinp  a  Ur^  buAiiiM«  in  the  si>ulhrm 
tnule.  Kreah  from  school,  aad  witbont  the 
■lifhtcat  knowledge  of  act^oiuitj.  hia  ein- 
plovera  found  him  notwitbitandiTig  »o  apt 
and  eni-rKftU'.  that  they  gave  hhn  cbarpo  or 
their  ofnitri  wirhin  two  week*  after  be 
•M«r«d  llieir  Mrvice. 

In  U17,  before  he  W8M  «>ight«en  ^reara  of 
mg*,  he  marrieil,  ami  emii^ated  with  his 
JoiMg  and  intereating  wife  to  Kenwcky, 
from  llience  in  Au^ata,  Georgia. and  entered 
into  the  terrire  of  ao  ehler  bnilher.  A 
couple  of  ridinf-borMta,  aw)  tlio  fractiuoal 
part  of  a  dollar  in  caih.  wan  the  eiteat  of 
bia  pfi«»eMian«  in  tlie  world.  He  received 
a  email  lunacy  of  $1,300  froin  ihe  estate  of 
bia  brother  Samnel,  who  dietl  in  New- 
Orlearia.  awl  with  tbii  capital,  embarkef]  in 
ibe  dry-gooda  baiinew  in  Augusui.  Hia 
roaonroea  being  bedoII,  and  better  •iiiiad  for 


a  coantry -place,  at  the  end  of  aix  OMDtfca  1 
porcbaaed  an  iotereat  in  a  amaU  alon  : 
Warrvntno,  (Jeorgta.      Tbia  waa  about 
year  1901-S,  and  may  be  notnl  aa  ihecon*! 
rof-ncetnent  of  a  career,  whirh.  when  fie 
in  couoectioo  with  the  bislory  of  the  tima% J 
and  the  rircninatanffea  under  which  he  aetedlii) 
aa  anparalleled  ia  the  hiatory  of  any  of  1 
compeers  for  the  atme  period.   While  1 
reapa  the  rcwunl  which  hia  talenta,  isdiuny 
lod  honeMy  jtiRtly  entitle  htra   to,  and  bit 
children  have  the  pmud  aattafairtiaD  of  i^J 
beriting  a  name  and  reputatlot)  uotonriij 
by  a  aingle  failure,  be  leavea  to  hia  couB 
try  and  poeterily  tbe  fruiu  of  bi*  labors,  i 
tiie  iiupteKi  of  hti  genios,  wbieh  will 
when  he  is  dead,  and  be  an  «B<oiirafiq 
example  worthy  of  fanitatioa  by  the  : 
I  generotioti. 

Warrenton  wai  but  a  nnall  rill 
eouniy-acBi    of    Warren  Coomy,  and 
taitiatl   at  that  tiine  aboat  £50  wbitea;  ih> 
eounty  wai  the  revorae  of  fertala.  and  thinly 
inbubiled.       Cul.  Wimer'a  btiaineaa  grads-J 
ally  iccreaaed.  and  in  a  few  ycara  be  i^avi 
lawa  to  tlie  trade  of  the  villai^,  and 
li*h>?d    it  upon  a   new   baata:    tbia  max 
heini;  that  homely  bm  apposite  me,  thaii 
nimble  penny  wna  belter  than  a  aUrw  thill 
No  ▼illaceairailarly  nituatcd  could  biiaat  I 
an  e<iaal  trade;  t^radually  inrreaaisg  frc 
fifty  or  »c%-oniy-6»e  thonaand  to  nearly  twa  ^ 
hundred  and  Sfty  tltouaand  dollara  per  an- 
num.   Hii  fo^ciiy  in  foreaeetng  the  want  af 
anppliea.  waa  not  mnre  conspicuooi  Attn  Ui 
emrgy  and  promptitude  in  proetiriFf  ibenk 

From  )B^5  to  1S31,  Cul.  Winter  waa  ibe 
leading  member  of  lb«  Cooiity  Court  (fin  ^ 
Judge*,]  and  dyriag  the  titite  never  bad 
deciaion  revotaod  by  tbe  oDort  above.    Abm 
oS'-hand  debater,  bia  aoond,  practical  idtaa» 
mod    ootnnKm-asttM   viewt,  d«li*«r«d  «iih 


:  tmtrptmi  iliaiiw.  nniv  tin.    la    ISan  te    |  ii  \\iii   *e   UMfc 

fiDMseSceTeeaTiesiaB.ancie'^wkaHpcat  Umitei  rfAe  Raat  rf  Brc^w  iA.  WteA  W 

■Jim  11.  »■  3  t^  afifeai  c/  a2  dw  pnm-  ^—^^•— fj  p^  a^s  racecwf si  nc  acnvc 

«i0  0Ben»s  o^ae  3«t.  »  ^*aea  kg  iiiainj  ii|ii  !■!■■  '■  lnj,*^       b  1B».  he  fLWf  Ji 

MAaje*C3Brttt£>ccvcpKn.»Aeiauieat  ne   MMpcaaw    (/   oic     y.'TJ.*»i«   haaka, 

■a  -w^  M  iLe  1^  I  ■■  a  Is  die  *''^*'»™  rf &»  rvUn  xici  yiiaae  ia  5rpws£«r  or  Oaoben 

fcm.M«^us.aeBaRiiC]9ca»Ki:^eeta  mai  |i^aed  d«  Bacfc  if  Brraaaridk  i*  a  paaa- 

tf  rtairrii'me.  fraiwnr    necame  ars  sad  ti^fc  twAc  <yMia.«M3  ccacj— nd  if  ecia 

aKmal    zE^rrTexacsei.  vxic^  ao  acx:**^  ynjMiiii  «Ua  saiat  «f  n«  aDa-.»«a  baafa 

CHpareid  ess  is  afer  1^.  im  aeeoea  to  m  ^aj  la^iiair^    la  XM».  far  tad  i^  dbancr 

P^-^7  *:  's'^Bse  aJ^K.  oc  at  if   B  Ua  jp  «  vctj  m^wm^ir  txm^mrj  be  a  larp 

aa^nl  r>cinc    Ix  ISSWftad  onaaed  pRwsaiLiaka^  va^mMed  i<B6atD«i^ 

«  anr  fcrua*.  ani  ^aeSenaf  n«  a  rrrx^  iJrw  a3  ok  oRuOacs  ht  inc  fK  idoaC 

■aai  n.  tsonaerse  VDB^  ■bortir  ab  ^nca,  Bc&rc  }«na^ -wies  3«  <aiKie£.  ac  «Mi^ 

W  pK^3iMed  a  p;TTing^  aav  Aafain.  ^ud  a*  ^cacy  at  A^albfkxau.  FWiaa, 

MC  TKareii  t^ia  naiMii'ia"  pocaa.    Tse  -.^n  &»  cwnvf  »»  ia  a  mam  rf  Ac 

arruKn.  vai   aeiajed  9«  iraaiwat^  aad  .^.i ^  raM'^Ma-rr  'T*'^  w  n  W*  aiaaaa'a 

^  all  III  g^Ja.  i3c£  I'OT.  br  winc^  ibb  mxtxL-r.  ^  Hfrt*f^  a  ^T??  "^  '^T  beac- 

ffaacy  iDE'isc^   n  ^Ujjc^n  uc   aujijicc  a  fif^'  » iiyi^M  ^  ^c  tivoa  vl  ixa  osr.  svMifr 

poK  aac  fn!rJTB«  vvne-     la  Jmuarr  ^  y^^  anaptnr.  k«  fanauoaf  a  wi&'S«!(»> 

wUeft  ic^rwcaa  wtk  yuascvaa  cm«  a;         Xa  IrAZ^'k^  parrMsec  a  ■™-*''— "''■^  ««■ 

'hmd,  w  auii  u  ^M'  xapaae  raaber  ali  afaak  »  ^ut  BnK  if  dk  Han-'a.  ttca  lajiwi  ■• 

aaa-  aae  imac  of  ha  |*-TMa^  acMe.    Be  ^k  vara  «f  Sl  Mkt'k.  G«gl.  winti  -««a 

■aac  HE  l  vts  tf  T*an.  •m  n&  aa  «;«  to  mi  it  ajaaj^  i^  ia  aficsk  -nii  a  k«  «f 

■STncuea    -vsus    wcpt     tawia^   aac  ^  a«reeaL  m  santf  is»  rajia"      Ix  leaa' 


yaekart  k  sank  auoeL  -«-c>3.  -rsauKrd  ia  a 

C'SBtoC  Scasca.     ^'s.  Ea  -okbl  iiMimyCaf.  nm  vE  ixevt  jfs  tjcse.  ri  cue  ragra-.    if  ^c 

fTtoimi'  W3BtfT  enCcrkeC  3.  3*  **"*"i^  DstK.  FnsL^r  darvt  vJ&riibccB'SLl'waa 

haaiunaL.  it<e  '<'=^  ±cj  afar  a*    Moda  m.  maae  rone  t^  ha  ^vgta-  sk  aaxk.  ttaa  fie- 

Aactwa  Fuprs^i  f:>!or  TavBRxea.     Ezt-  ^^Krec  k  i^ycJi=-  (t*ucai  ti  rase  iv  eeaC. 

top  kLi.  u  prr^isr^  ta  tmft.  bu  oat  neatK  s^    mmh^     mm  tma    texrrmr'in^    a   aar- 

■mts*  'r.-7  Tin 7-  ani  ^amngi    aOiua:  ar;  mh    eana:    sc    seaRj    l^  lu^  Q*    tif    aa 

^111    I   ab:i  'va*  ^xa  ''VK'  if  in  r^ica  vioue  aiuJiuC  c  '■^a  vors.  -mrua.  sx  toas 

2iHa.  iL  jeto  uici  ex  *"™''^-  2a  s^-iJatoc  anETV*  if  D*  acEan-    Saoc  sSer  Cm.  Via- 

toamc  -ni-  tm=T  f  iriiaigt.i  it  Gatepa  aac  ^  iwik  ixe  n^aa^nKSE  <f  iM-  )ito«L  te 

iaica    Ccriiliia.      He  paeiliaSeiC  iSTrtsiiR  i  a-alfiirirr  as.  agtaaj   m  Cu.uaM»ia.  Gea. 

Mton.  «:ci.  »>b:u.  cj«:r  m£  acTEm  .■rfsj-  wi«e.it  ue  jjujaa^s  to  K  3»  peJaeJfaC  iingi 

^tor  n  UK  ^v-i  3c'  fi-tcl't  anc  Mmrraf..  :bk  ikw  :  aac  to  mubof  cX  ■iCy-i  ji—    aac  sa- 

m  aL  ti«  |.i_TT.mn:iar  aaoet  2t«7  -wrrr  f«-  sci^p   tX  eas^   far  ^ft  nc   atfC  tr^  TaM 

Ibljkl  i;.  abi  :^-^Br  me  arunff*   t£  aKzia-  Kaar  yuajia  »e,?(   ^■^'.■■—w  nmac  W 

■ea:  i>frv  *-*i  :i?:t:r  aai  =!«amr  a  afsjair  as  aaua  -a-w  a»  im  vt,  iut  jm^ut  couiC  aA 

Aa  'ra^T^   -y  t  cvrracr   caarocae  uiak  ^  enai,  {m-  laear  toaea.  br  XBBue-c-aie.^  a»- 

ktvaa-.    — jn-^CinL      A  mEfcrrr  rf  poa^w-  paitc  »■  tue  'n.i."aWiji  iinc  wraoiwita  to  «- 

■aBEsir  1-'  — .^-^f  tJK  Txaaf-  ix*  ax  efioc  ibp^  £  to  Cu-anoiBt.     TVit  va*  pamec 

iajiaiHi      TLi  ■  u**  raK»  if  cuaiii«to*i  iawu  uzuouri  vcvaaec  «toi.cit7  I^  «aae   aa»- 

«toK    muz  i^     a=3*diur    to    iuk  viL     aac  tm  -  aac  ntt  sau  aric  ^ue  iasavj  a    .  •»- 
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Oluttahooctiie,  khdc  tbree  or  Tour  milri  be- 
low the  city.  The  t-itrreiicy  of  We<lrni 
O^orfi*!  Alabams,  txul  poniuiit  of  Floridft, 
wea<  ftill  mtxtd.uai  eu:iintig9t  very  imgn- 
ItLT,  rarjing  from  two  to  Carty  per  cent.,  ac- 
cordittf  to  the  cIiAntcier  of  t}ip  fiinil«  nflVreil ; 
publiaronfKlpiicowuinUBtelowebb.  Tl)0 
■flair*  of  l)io  city  corporation  were  in  « 
■uio  uf  extremif  ambaniaaineiit;  ber  cnnl- 
iu,  wbicb  lixl  bern  put  in  drcolaUoti  *a 
mot>*y,  WHS  celling  iu  ibe  itreeu  at  3S  u  40 
cenu  to  ibc  dnUar.  Col.  Winter  b»Ting  be- 
come tcilixvoof  Cnlamljiu,iDiteiid  of  luiti^ 
Ilia  meaxiA  to  buy  uji  ibe  crediu  of  tbc  citj  ni 
•  roinoua  ui-Titice  lu  tUus?  who  heU  tbem, 
fur  withuut  immptliaijc  available  iDoau,  ibe 
cil;  auiliorttic*  would  have  been  under  the 
temporary  neceuitjr  of  repudiating  bcr 
change  bilbi  in  coHo^ting  tJie  rcTeoue,  in  or 
der  in  ebt&iu  available  funils  to  defriiy  itic 
carreM  eKpcnto*  of  ihe  ^vcmincot — b« 
MIDO  forward  uad  loaned  the  cay  thirty 
thonaimil  dollars  for  a  term  i>f  ^ean,  al 
simple  inlercH,  whif^b  broaght  up  her  cred- 
iU,  befote  \hr  cIo*e  of  the  year,  l«  nearly,  or 
pcrbap*  ciQiic, /*ar.  lDl«4.hewBB  >?lecicd 
mayor  of  ibe  city,  innd.  u  mi^t  naiorttlly 
be  expected.)  by  a  large  majority,  althnagh 
oppoeed  by  a  powerful  tnflueoee.  (wbioh 
WM  brautfht  to  bear,)  and  a  alrong  and 
popular  man.  yet  he  carried  all  the  aix 
ward)  of  Ihe  ciiy  by  n  ouyoriiy  unparalleled, 
ciiber  befuFO  or  oincB.  The  iobscqucnt 
year  he  wai  cbnum  without  oppo«itioa. 

AllboDgh  bo  patchiu«(l  not  (|uil«  two- 
thlrda  of  the  capital  ain<:k  of  the  Bank  of  Si. 
Mary's,  yet  the  maoJigement  wat  oo  cxctu- 
■ivcly  and  palpably  hiA,  tlval  it  r«rited  ilio 
jealousy  of  some  of  Lia  eompaiiiuri,  who 
could  ant  well  bear  i]ie  idea  tiiat  a  Itotik,, 
with  ooraparuivcly  a  amall  capital,  muisged 
by  a  single  individual,  ahoutd  cope  willi 
older  oikd  Ii>ai,'.e<itabliabe«]  Inaiitutiou*,  man- 
ftged  by  able  boanla  of  dirvclion.  and  they 
were  not  sparing  of  their  oaertions  to  impair 
public  conHdeiK'e,  propbrsyinj  coociniuUy 
the  failure  of  the  bunk  ;  which  «o  afected 
ibc  public  mind,  niiiDeroai  failnrea  Usritig 
reoontly  occurred  in  the  biaia,  and  particu- 
larly in  CiiluinUoi,  ibat  i>i«  bank  was  run 
upon  fur  specie  Wjt  ooi  ]^»  tlinn  tbree  yearv, 
ahnoat  wiiboui  intenniwiati.  AUhoa;,'b  it& 
cajiital  at  lluil  period  wa*  but  litlln  abow 
•t»U,iKlO,  yet  it  woa  vallod  qpoB  for  coin 


wilhio  ihe  ihrre  yeart  (or  mora  than  ai 
many  millions.  Altliougb  no  aappliea  of 
i;ain  ouiild  be  obtained  nearer  tliaa  Aaeusta. 
whii^h  was  distant  from  Coloml'tw  abnoi  3M 
mile*,  during  the  whole  period  of  bbe  r«s, 
be  was  noror  known  to  aak  [at  the  tutitutiaa 
under  bis  charge  the  Imn  of  a  dollar,  or  m 
offer  in  sellleinent  timt  p^^r^  or  anythiaf 
but  coin  or  the  notes  of  tbe  beak  making  ibe 
demoihl.  Daring  this  prolonged  and  onpf» 
ccdcnted  run,  he  adopted  the  bold  policy  of 
ordering  the  taller  to  aak  every  pcrwm  pre- 
•eoiitig  u  dieck,  wbeCbnr  be  would  take  cnio 
or  tbc  notes  of  the  bonk.  Thi^  imiiiuiioB 
being  the  only  one  for  redemption  between 
AofUJUa,  tia.,  and  Mobile.,  Ala.,  has  to  sup- 
ply tbe  metallic  basis  for  a  country  not  less. 
probably,  than  600,000  square  tuilea. 

Shortly  after  locstittg  in  Columbua,  CeL 
Winter  nudliud  the  public  tlmi  be  ahouU 
bring  down  Mchan^e  on  New-York  to  one 
per  u'enL  prcuiiwn  or  lew ;  and  wbiUt  he  m- 
moiiibd  in  the  busineas  In  Colanhus,  it 
sbuuld  never  rise  above  that  pedal.  Be  km 
kept  bis  praiuise.  Previously,  a*  balbniV- 
luarked,  it  varied  Irom  two  to  Cbr^  percOM. 
and  frr(|u«ntly  a  );oud  hlU  couLd  not  be  hid. 
There  boa  been  no  day  ~m  nine  year*  ihu 
one  could  ttot  procure  frura  the  Bank  of  St. 
Mary's  a  cheek  on  New- York,  at  three  dsya 
sight,  or  less,  for  any  adunuii,  at  a  r*u  not 
over  one  per  cent.  About  half  per  cMt 
pretniom  has  been  tha  averaga  rata,  and* 
from  that  point  it  has  uevar  variml  one  half 
per  cent,  eitlicr  way.  In  1^44  orS,  ai  ap- 
parenlly  combioad  aflbrt,  asaisted  by  ams( 
oppoauig  ioteraats,  was  made,  u>  produce  a* 
efleclual  run  optm  the  Bonk  of  St.  Mary 'a 
The  imrtiu*  to  tite  M-luitiH!  were  daiignefUj 
engaged  name  sixty  day*  in  aix-uiniiUiiag  a 
sum  thought  to  be  su/IicieoL  Tliia  was 
dtm*  in  a  cjuiei,  secret  manner,  in  ovder  te 
throw  tlie  president  off  his  goanl  -,  yet.  with 
a  vigilance  tiitt  never  slept,  be  snspeciad 
tlie  muvement,  and  prepared  for  it  Whan 
tbe  stske-bolder  presented  his  demouJi  ih* 
coin  vras  ready  for  him.  This  was  tin  BaW- 
day,  and  on  the  soaie  day  h«  drew  frvan  ihe 
Augusta  banks  about  an  eijoal  ainourt;,  and 
had  it  in  Ills  vaulu  ou  Monday.  By  this 
titrus  the  wicked  attempt  tn  deatmy  llir 
credit  of  ■  sound  and  useful  iiutitutKm,  bail 
been  amply  disctused  by  tbc  t;ituens  of  Ca- 
lumboa.  and  varloiu  were  the  sunuisca  as 
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'  bank  could  Hanil  the  tboa-  j 
Pcmondi  whicb  would  follow 
iiolh  haul  B»  had  l>(^en  made  nn 
Tto  quiet  aU  apprehemian,  mbutit 
ionday,  CoL  Winter  rilled  ui  ■ 
r>r  smno  dozen  or  mure  ol  the 
wpectsble  citiima,  and  appoed  tbe 
I  of  l)ie  bank,  iprekd  tbe  coin  in  auch  a 
Fthtti  ttiey  saw,  at  a  ain^k  glance,  an 
aot  (M|tial  to  tbe  wbtile  rapiial  ol*  the 
tl  Tbe  exbibitioD  quivtfd  oil  appre* 
lion,  and  eatoblhlied  tbr  bank  pcrma 
Dendy  in  die  cnnRdmce  nf  tbo  public  :  thaa 
■fbieving  a  triumpb  wbi^th,  under  all  the 
eircDmatancCB,  has  no  parallel  in  ihr  history 
dT  banking,  and  proves,  cunclnxively,  iIibI 
tbe  word/iii/  ought  U>  he  atricken  fram  the 
Tncnbutory  of  banking.  About  IB46,  the 
oppfniiiun  to  lb''  bank  bBvintjalntrMteoCirely 
ceaaedr  ita  buaineai  bail  aabunird  a  recvlar 
■bapfl,  and  did  not  i^ve  auffirinui  employ- 
ment to  BO  artire  a  mtnd.  He  then  ttimed 
hia  allcotion  more  to  new  cnterpriKB  in  the 
mechanic  aru.  H^  earabHahed  tlie  Varirty 
WorWit.  in  CglumbiM,  Bud  llie  M^ntKomery 
Iron  Worica ;  tbe  fortncr  ii  applied  to  work- 
faignp  the  cttober  of  the  country  intovarioua 
ahapea— anwinp,  turning,  planing,  Ace.,  by 
water  power;  (he  latter  ii  deroted  tn  all 
kinda  of  iroo  work,  and,  contrary  to  ^ncral 
eipeciation,  la  doing  an  irumenie  bunineu ; 
eniployinj;  aomc  one  hnniired  bands  or  more, 
and  ia  driven  by  ateam.  Shortly  after  ibc 
erection  of  iheae  worki  be  emrred  two  rx- 
leofiTo  Meicliant  Mill* ;  on?  driven  by 
■team,  in  Munt^>incry,  and  tbe  oih«r  hy 
water,  tn  Col uinbu*— either  capable  r)f  (unt- 
tog  out  over  one  ban«ln-'l  liarr^U  of  flour 
per  day  :  omi  for  cnmplcieneaa  of  litiiib  and 
fixturea,  are,  probably,  trat  excelled  in  tbe 
Dcion.  The  crop  of  tbe  mrrmadLDf  ooub- 
try  liRTing  failed  for  twii  aueoHalvc  yearii 
he  inipona  entire  rarKotta  from  the  north  and 
the  wcti.  and  lelli  flour  aa  low  na  it  can  bo 
imported  at.  from  any  market,  and  ofa  qual- 
ity to  •up#rior,  that  it  brnra  tlown  nearly  all 
oppoaiitan.  Abnnl  two  years  aittce  be  aian- 
ed  a  Paper  Mill,  almnt  dire*)  adlei  above 
ColDmbna,  whicb  baa  rerontty  been  com- 
pleted, arid  11  probably  tlie  mml  iDparior 
eaiabliahttwol  of  the  kind  ie  tbe  South.  All 
ibc  old  ragi  of  the  coomry,  thai  were  tnr- 
tnerly  tbrowa  into  the  bam  y an)  or  the*  fire- 
pUee,  are  oow  convened  into  caab  at  tbe 


Hock  lalaiid  Faetury.  Havit^  too  unich 
elae  tn  attend  to,  be  boa  recently  tranaferrud 
hia  ehargtt  in  the  Vahffy  Work*  and  Paper 
MiUa  to  other  hnndi,  and  bar  turned  hia  at- 
tentioti  to  plank  roada.  He  ia  tbe  preaidcm 
of  one  which  leada  from  Wrtnmpka,  Ala., 
to  tbe  Tenneaaee  River,  and,  dr)>pite  of  the 
difRrulty  of  conairacting  a  plonk  mad 
tbrooi*h  a  wiblcTTteia,  where  there  were  not 
oaw  milla  enongli  in  rcorb  iif  llie  road  to 
planV  it  in  iwrtiiy  yeara  i  yet  llierc  ia  every 
probability  that  be  will  coutplcie  the  road, 
of  K>S  ini!ei  la  leo^ib,  in  lea*  llinn  two 
year*  from  the  lime  ibe  company  organited ; 
and  be  look*  irpoii  tbia  work  a*  the  moat 
uaeftil  one  he  boa  crer  eti^ged  in,  and  pro* 
pbeaiea  that  in  itji  eSocu  upon  the  rapid  dv - 
veiopmeot  of  tlic  vaat  nMoral  resooreea  of 
the  conniry  ibrDU|b  which  it  ntnn,  and  iia 
rnflDence  in  atimitlalins  the  yet  dormoM  eo- 
terpriae  of  the  people,  it  will  a«l">m»b  its 
moat  ardent  aupponera,  and  will,  at  (be 
aanw  tiise,  yield  Uie  most  atnple  retama  to 
tbe  atnokboldera.  Time  will  abow  whether 
Ilia  jodpment  ia  aa  nnerricg  in  tbia  oi  in  al- 
former  onlerpriaea.  Col.  Wiiiirr  Iwara  the 
reputation  of  being  a  gTwat  Jiiiunner.  Tbia, 
by  many,  ia  aodentood  to  be,  a  good  hand  at 
raiaijtg  the  wind.  In  this  liruiich  of  ftaan- 
eierioi;  be  ia  utterly  imprarticed.  Hia  fore- 
cast and  prudence  preveata  tbe  leeeaM/jr. 
for  be  ia  never  taken  unawnrea. 

He  appean  alwaya  to  have  provided  lor 
every  coniiiti^nry.  From  tbe  linie  be  atan- 
ed  in  Warreniou  with  ihineen  hundred  dot- 
lara,  ho  baa  never  been  known  to  be  bard- 
pn*tMd,  or  obliged  to  "ahinoy,"  (aa  it  ia 
aoiiietimea  inelegantly  called.) 

Hia  ambitioa  to  aqcreed  in  hia  ouder- 
takings  ia  greater  than  bia  deaire  for  gain. 
He  hia  held  varioua  ofRtva  of  power  awl 
truat  for  tlie  paat  twenty -Bve  yeara,  altnoal 
without  interrniation ;  yet  be  haa  never 
nerved  for  a  »«lary.  Wbeu  be  look  rharge 
uf  ibe  Bank  of  Si.  Mary'a,  there  waa  a 
aolary  of  ftMU  aitscbed  to  tlie  office  iif  Pre«)< 
dcBt,riirdaiiea  that  uptD  that  time  had  been 
aliDOai  tkomioal.  He  has  never  made  an 
effort  lo  inrrevBe  ihettmoum  uriginally  fixed 
to  Ibe  office,  altlxTngh  bia  labora  for  yeara  iHd 
not  nveragv  leu  ihajr  fifteen  bovra  oui  of  ibe 
twenty  four.  Tbia  ia  the  ofUy  ennpeuaation, 
if  it  con  be  called  one,  be  haa  ever  received 
fnr  any  nIBoe,     Col.  Winter  ia  now  over  fifty 
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jian  of  b^,  but  posacsiing  natundi;  « 
vt|prous  coa«i  imtioR,  temperate  faabiu,  and  1 
■  eb«orful  tlifliMirtiUoQ ;  the  hastd  of  time  b«i ' 
borne  lightly  upua  him,  anil  be  bu  n  Tiir 
prtMpect  for  manir  more  yean  of  luefulaeu 
hi  kU  noble  career,  borore  die  chadea  of  cTe-  > 
ning  queiicli  the  fire  or  hia  energy,  or  d8mp«>ii 
tbe  ardor  of  hJi  eiUerpnae. 

Hit  estate  ia  Taiionaly  eiauuteil.  but 
from  Tact*  known  lo  ouraeWet,  caonot  now 
be  far.  if  any,  abort  of  a  million  of  dollara,  and 


U  ia  BtUl  fail  »conmuIatinf.       Tbrodf^HM 
thif  Taat  field  of  enterprise,  he  ba>    main- 
tainrd  a  eharRriar  really  enviable  in  hia  pri- 
vaie  rclfltiooi,  sawellaaia  public.     Nuanft 
ia  probably  hia  eqaal  in    our  coaau?,  f(V  i 
foreatghc  and  annnd  Judgment ;  and  he  hn 
itaauiiief)  himJtelf  in  evf  ry  poaiiion  Milli  ai  | 
iotrtn-inr  ofiThiiracter,  of  which  bis  cluMretk  \ 
\i\»  Erienda  and  hU  ntaie,  nay  well  be  pra«4  j 
of.    fiiu^  tnaa  diiaervc  th«  hi|*bcat  hoBon. 
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If  1CII>AI.1TIU,  DAVKS,  RAILXOAD  SSTBR- 

PIUSBA,  ITC. 

There  aeenu  to  bo  at  Imk  a  pretty  gene- 
ral ud  well  estnblubed  conrictu>n  iihr4>id, 
that  ftomeUiiug  inaat  be  done  Ui  advance  tlic 
•lationnry,  or  perhaps  retrogradlagfortimei, 
of  Now-Orleana. 

We  believe  that  thijwoft  can  be  eOecled, 
and  have  said  «a  upon  aeveral  occaaiuD6, 
though  at  tho  aame  tints  admittin;; llie  nlmoat 
■aperhiiinon  hardaliips  thu  moat  be  enoous- 
tared  Brat. 

1. — tt  ia  tieeeuary  that  wo  be^n  iriijht, 
aad  tliure  ih  nn  step  earlier  than  that  af  the 
ronaoliilalititi  (>/ tit  mUnieipalilits.  The 
people  liaviog  pauod  iLraiigh  murh  triltola,- 
tioQ.  are  now  prepared  lor  the  movement, 
which  wuuld  have  been  laceeHriil  twelve 
muntha  agu  if  prosente<l  oa  a  naked  propuai- 
tion~the  dcuila  of  which  were  to  be  rega- 
iat4d  hcrcn(ler.  A  fmr  ntujonty.  it  ia  lliooglit. 
woulil  ea»t  tlirtir  vntra  to  morraw,  in  favor  of 
eanaolidatkm,  and  tbe  sentiment  U  a  growing 
nae.  W«  have  foond  the  e*ila  of  riv&l  ayn 
Iftnta  operating  in  a  corttncicd  area,  liko  die 
inextricable  mau^ji  of  German  prim'.ipalitiea, 
wbifh  Qobo<ly  tu  (ha  world  bat  the  Oenoana 
eoold  Budemrnnd.  Rival  tnx-eulleclora  fol- 
low in  the  traiit,  and  a  triple  boM  of  tfllicialB, 
well  paid  nnd  provided,  and  booestly  per- 
forating the  unucs  whit'h  could  na  well  be 
performed  hyhalfthetr  nnmWr.  Trnde^  Aud 
comtneree,  aihl  propeny.  must  pay  for  all 
of  thia;  and  who  in  the  name  of  Hruvpii 
rereivea  a  »peciai  honcfit  T  la  it  the  army  of 
oScera  1  Why,  gentlemen,  tfthese  annataral 
dlTiaioo*  are  doae  away   with,  and  ITew- 


OricnoB  beoamea  aa  Qod  intcoded  her  to  be, 
a^ratnnd  a  {[rowtnj;  city,  there  ehaDbea 
an  incrcaae  ofemploymeni.  that  ihoaeof  ya 
wbu  are  discharged   now,  will  be  specdil 
needed  again,  and  in  Uio  general  protperi^ 
find  even  higher  remnaeratioa!  VTe  appeal 
Ui  you  in  thia  matter,  believing  yonr  heaiu 
and  your  hcada  to  be  right,  where  the  public 
weal  ia  comcBrned.     Whenfie  the  nei,  iwiry 
of  tfaeae  diviaiaea  T     Are  we  tohl  the  peopla 
of  the  EDnoieipalitic*  are  of  difTereirt  origiiu. 
with  diSbrCDt  prejodicca,  and  can  only  be  aa* 
equally yoltedlagelhcrT  WolI(bei.lem>di« 
aolvethe  union  of  the  stated  oo  tbatacoomii 
or,  Dt  leaat,  and  tbe  reaaon  ia  e(|ually  airoi^Cl 
OS  not  be  gnilty  of  tbe  abaurdity  ofconiotiad- 
ing  in  one  general  whole,  with  all  tlteirdiaaw- 
dant  prejodicea,  French  Catalatuand  Aman- 
cani,  and  their  desceodoou,  as  we  find  thesi 
scattered  tbrrmghuiit   Louisiana  under  the 
ooe  Ic^'iiiUtiTe  and  ctecatire  gDvcmment  af 
Bstun  tUiuf^  \  I     Diftconlnoi  prejudice*,  ia- 
deedt    Those  limes  are  past,  nnd  habits  of 
long  asaociatioD,  iutermarnage,  and  a  better 
knowledge  of  esrh  other,  with  commoo  hopes 
and  proapecu,  aiMl  nimhliran  pride,  have 
made  tbe  p«ople  of  Loniuana  and  of  N««- 
Orlcaus,  one.      Wliat  otl)«r  great  city  has 
willingly  d<iotoed  itself  Ut  siw-li  fetlera  aa 
then* I     Stit  York?— Why,  she  has  jau 
found  il  iDCftnveti>'*nl  to  lie  aeparMadEres 
Brooklyn,  Llioagh  a  broad  river  irrt* rraaea. 
CharlaitonJ — Oor  eiiterprisin;  and  grow- 
ing neighbor  has  broksu  down  at  lean  the 
barricri  to  her  progress,  which  rr«uli*d  fio» 
on  Independent  goveruromt,  exiuingifl  hf 
upper  muniripality!     H*^  p«(ierieoce  bM 
been  like  ours.    And  what  shall  be  aaid  of 
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Cineionkti  or  61.  LrmU  1  How  iait  Uitt  thew  1  tli«  other  hsod,  New  York.  PbiladelphiB,  uxl 

oiti«bB»cl.eeniuakiag»uchttmaxuig»iride^    Bwion,  Wgothor  iliipped  lew  liitti  •Hr-.uoo- 

...     J-  ,    .  ,    .  OOU    produce,   ftiiu    b&ii    u   batikme   caiittu 

■olwiOuUtidifig  0  populouon  more  hct«rt>.  [  ^^,j'„    ,^,,^  j,^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^   •Stf.STflW 

ganeoii«  ihin  our  own,  h«v8  found  not  the  '  Tliv   ourtb  western  uicn:l«agt,  timing  pro* 
boAsted  blwsiag*    of  iripl©    or  quadruple  I  do'"©  ">  New  York,  can  alwam  oommuid  ^ 


OTguuxaiions  T  Let  lu  pratit,  TcUow-eitixetu, 
bj  the  exmmplc  of  oor  oeighbora. 

IL — Having  effseted  the  cotuolidntJoD  of 
the  oil^.  wc  muftt  tlim  look  arooDd  for  otber 
meaiu  of  ftdrttnccoieni.    Tbei^  u  no  doabi 


better  pricu  them  at  N^w-OTlenDs,  ami  be 
k>x-o[iimod«ted  with  goods  oa  easier  termi 
and  loQg«r  timfl/' 

Thia  imbtrciliiy  was  not  alwaja  the  caae 
in  New>0rleati9.  There  waa  a  time,  and 
that  wbeu  tlic  commurca  of  tfa«city  was  only 


we  are  BuffL-ring  fariho  want  of  capital,  and    oDo^alf  iu  preaem  bulk,  wo  bad  a  baoking 


what  wilE  be  eijuolly  admJlUM),  tliat  oqr 
bankiofj  factlitiea  are  grcatl;  leaa  llian  thoie 
of  any  other  large  exponiii|  asd  unponing 
ei^  ia  America.    Let  uairxunittethoraeU: 

CtTT  UUtKINO  CAPIT41.. 
Bnki 

Bouaa 30. ..691,700,000 

KcwYork. CB 27,6W,«W 

••     witli  Brooklyn. ..33 a»,OOU,oao 

PbUtdHphia 13..  ..lO.SuD.OOO 

Chatleaton T tf,t.13,()00 

NewOrUana 5 lO.TgMW 

Thia  hngoJar  fact  of  our  finaocial  imbeci- 
lity liu  attracted  ibe  allculiim  of  our  iiei^b- 
bor*.  who  arc  quick  to  take  id*amng6  of  it. 
We  iiDote  from  the  liew-York  Courier  and 
Enquirer : 

"  Tli«  Eutem  citiea  arc  tbe  groat  itoport- 
ing  citir*,  qui!  have  |)tcDty  of  money  wiib 
which  10  forc«  forcigii  gooiu  into  the  coun- 
try—lft«t  year  theae  citic*  olone  iuip4>rt«d 
■ood»  to  tlie  eoormoaa  raluc  of  9'.'t<(>,L»ut>,UU0. 
New-Orleana  i*  the  great  e^portini;  citr  n( 
tbe  Uuion.  her  exports  inorv  ibnn  iTnuhlitig 
that  of  New-Yurk,  Boaloa,  and  Piiiladclphin 
pat  logether—aod  alie  ia  wilbom  maney  to 
purchoae  aod  a«ud  q^noad  the  produuia  of 
tbe  raontry  I 

•*  At  New-Ortean»,  laat  year,  produce  to 
the  Talue  of  $VtJ,tj71f,l61,  wai  received  for 
aaJe  and  ihipment  abroad,  nnd  Now-Orleana 
had  bat  •10,377,tltj  baiikiog  irapital,  with 
wbtcb  lofaroiahmeana  Id  buy  it;   whilst,  on 


capital  of  640,000,000.  Gnuited  (hat  it  wu 
in  the  daya  of  riotoua  vpoculatiun,  luUowed 
by  nutveraal  bankruptcy,  and  iliat  atnpen- 
doiiB  frauda  wore  perpetrated  in  the  country 
Under  the  conaecratcd  authority  of  bank 
cbarten^  The  banking  Bystcm  of  iha  Union 
waB  in  ita  infancy,  nnd  but  loosely  under- 
ttood.  TtDM  and  eiperieiMe  haTc  effected 
much  in  atoeliorating  a«d perfecting  iL  Oar 
neighhora  have  prottbT^I  by  aucb  experience. 
Let  u«  be  equally  wijio  tf  we  would  not  be 
distanced  in  the  race.  &haU;we  discard  and 
r^cct  the  reinody  becaufto  a  {Kiiaun  may  be 
diatilled  from  it  f  Take  tbe  Banks  of 
Charleston,  for  example,  and  the  admirable 
ayatcm  trf  inaaagcnicnt  which  baa  carried 
tliem  tliroogh  every  criais,  and  given  their 
notes  a  circulation  in  half  a  dozen  States, 
Tbe  cititeus  of  CharWattni  know  the  power 
their  banking  syBtem  will  give  ia  upping 
(he  resources  of  the  West.  Tme,  tbe  pre- 
judices of  Louiaiana  ^goiiuc  banks  bftve 
bouQ  keen  nnd  vivleoL  Tbe  Cuoventka 
as«e]iihle<l  in  the  midat  of  this  excitemeat 
and  reaction.  The  new  constiiution  sought 
at  one  blow  (o  Bweep  away  tbe  whole  syatcm. 
In  the  cshn  which  baa  sucoredcd,  many  ef 
as  have  doubted.  Have  we  not  gone  too 
fart  In  UisMari  the  Coovention  followed 
oar  examine  i  but  already  it  is  proposed  la 

SlTlii'^-':"."  v;.*iSS:S-.:::;SS '  -^  •  ''"p- "  "•"'  '"■  """-'■"'■  '^  '^" 

"     "  "  the  capitiil  of  the  Dank  of  Misaoori  from  4 

w  6^000,000.  In  Alabama  the  Legislature 
boa  come  bock  10  the  bonking  ayntcm,  and 
paosed  a  new  charter,  li  was  thought  ■ 
denocradc  measure  to  oppose  banks ;  bat 
the  democrats  thoauelves  came  over  at  last> 
We  have  never  understood  it  ti>  be  a  part 


ChfttoL 


I.»a»laaaSfBl«B«uk  ..1.T7».000 1,712.075 

Mocbaala'  ft  TraiJ<tr>-..l.-»4.U0 93-i,eU 


I 


|I0,7M.TU0  6l,778,t}H 
Tfce  total  caah  HobUltks  of  llmsa  boaki  bj  a 
Maieast  bvlbre  aa,  ssvarst  inuutlu  ubi.  was 
aheoi  •N.nOQ.OOO:  sash  smsU.  ipecK  $.\500,. 
•00.  Tirtal,  «in.iX)0,000,  ate.  Tbs  "  Unlvo," 
"Cily,"  "  Cut  Ken*."  nnil  "  Cunu(lt>lalr>l  ilaaka" 
W  iKiaiJatiDfl.  Thn  Hcctianic*'  mim]  Tradartt',  | 
and  Caaai  Bank,  ftll  aext.  Tlie  nlarccnwal  of  the  democraLic  faith  to  war  upoo  a  well 
uf  tlM  vpenilon*  of  the  LouUianaSlals  Baak  '  ^jg^^  ,„j  ostabliithed  banking  system. 
bX  tirio*  of  II*  tirsMib  at  B«loa  Uooge.  "o  •■■    ._"  ,  ,    ,  0       u 

Uraly  a<ree  w.lh  Mr  l.BVaffe,  b  an  uoceaSIItn-  I  W-  lUMoe  the  OOOrse  of  domocmtic  boatb 
lioBsl  BMVcucuN  Tliu.  our  nseMsiaaa  ore  Qj„,jj,^  j^  pp„,„g,i5|| ^  t^onks.  Butifwe 
stteager  than  tha  CoaaUlutiou  I  1 


k. 
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ctuaaeejaayelhnve  Jmjit  Miori  hantt,  tbcra 
van  h¥  no  reatou  at  len«c  ngniiut  free  hanla^, 
a  ty«tem  well  umlordUxK]  unci  iip;>lu>il  in 
Hew-York.  VVe  cannni  do  brtter  Uiid  in- 
iTDdoce  bcre  Uie  ricwBof  in  mtelUgent  gea- 
tlcmitn  nf  tliij  diy,  pmrtUlng  that  ii  ii  oar 
iBteiilioii  'm  the  next,  and  perbajM  Ute  eosU' 
iqg  No.  of  the  Review,  to  preaeat  ■  ver; 
•labiiratc  liiatory  of  tb«  backing  ajitaiii  of 
th«  United  State*  ind  Loniaikiu,  together 
with  u  ikctch  of  iho  ptinoiplea  of  legilimBlD 
baoliiiig: 

"  There  i«  no  good  reaanD  why  tho  rich 
8uil«  of  Li-'tiisiana,  and  Nrw-Orlean«,  wiilt 
brr  iTnmoD>«  commerce,  ahould  not  cnjnjr 
eiual  LTfNlii  with  Nnw-York  or  Ittiitoii ;  aud 
nudrrii  |>ru|)cr  i'ii>i<'tiii«>fii  t<i  rtin»u]idatc  tbe 
munirlpul  dvbtf  aivi  that  of  Lnfaveim.  new 
bonds  at  thim*  yara,  or  ev*»n  tifly  yt^nrs^ 
twaring  aix  p>;r  L-enL  iotcrcii,  wniiM  be 
elderly  toti^ii  for  at  par,  and  would  consii 
tute  B  tare  biai*  upitn  whlrb  free  baiika 
aoiglil  be   i:bancr(xl.     Thta   idea  of  cunnte 

Ereauppoaea  ibat  proper  proviaiim  ia  mii(l« 
y  taxntiuu  or  otJi<T»i*o,  for  the  punctual 
paymcoi  of  ibe  imercal  and  the  ultimiiic 
paytnrat  cf  the  prinnpal.  f^urfa  an  sdjuat- 
mentor  our exintin^cfi-bt  wonld  alM  imme- 
diately relievo  ilic  i-ouiinuitity  froin  thr  pre- 
aeni  cnortn'^D*  burden  of  tivntion,  wfiich 
affcoiA  equally  the  ownfr  and  DcupEiiii  of 
md  ealate,  and  woald  be  a  vnit  benefit  to 
tka  womnercc  of  our  ciiy,  ns  the  eharer-s 
tbereaa  wtiuld  be  diininirlicd  pro  i^La  with 
(Be  diininiibed  cxpCDiea  of  t^oH  who  tnuia- 
aci  it.'' 

III.— Tlie  third  remedy  that  we  wooM 
eudijeat  for  iltc  c»ila  ander  which  New-Or- 
leana  at  pre»cnl  labom,  iath*  JutlicitniM  tvp 
port  pf  a^jfftt-^n  of  rail  roods trrminatimg 
at  her  ffmlen,  or  at  tvch  p-?inft  ax  art  ne- 
centaritif  triiutarjf  to  Aar,  Eipciiwire  has 
decimialniirKl  tHat  no  m^iboda  of  traDnpnrta 
tion  can  compile  aucccurully  with  the  rail 
road,  where  the  more  valuuMo  und  liKliter 
freitflit  'jr  p[i>ac'nf;rr«  nrr  cunroroed,  aod  that 
tlm  antiripntiuna  uf  monopoly  by  vinne  of 
the  gre-it  ri»er  ni  onr  door,  have  Keen  alto 
petlier  Tiaiunnry.  Wherever  n  roil  road  ha* 
been  exi^rxled  (rtmi  ibo  Baatem  citica  inttj 
ibe  Valley  of  tbc  Miaaiaaippi  or  Ohio,  llw 
reault  hna  been  a  irihutit  of  wealth  to  be 
pimereJ  by  llial  tity.  Againtt  all  the  theo- 
riea  In  the  world,  we  hare  tho  facts  that 
Boaion  and  New-York  have  ^nwn  with  the 
cunatructioD  of  Weitem  ruail«,  fee^Jiai  upon 
the  cappliea  wo  had  deemed  in  [lie  day  of 
prile  mir  own,  and  that  the  aucccaa  of 
aucb   roada  iu  Daltimorct  CLarlcalon,  and 


Savtaoah,  ha«-«  been  Jnat  in 
aa  ibair  arms  were  lengtheued  m  ihia 
dirtction.  In  a  aingto  year  Cfaarleaciin 
takes  40,000  bale*  of  conoa.  kiilwne  «wm 
In  afrw  yean  more  aho  w01  lake  100.4M. 
Tke  pro6ts  of  thU  trade  alaac.  if  preaerrrd 
to  NflW-Orleana.  io  live  yeara  would  boild 
for  her  ruada  both  to  Jaeluun  and  Opekia- 
■aa!  Where  the  trade  gov;  there  wiU|0 
too  the  travel,  iJie  eympaihiea.  and  the  popu- 
laUoo.  And  yet  otir  city  will  do  DoLhing  bat 
dribble  out  here  and  there  a  few  thnoaapj 
dollars,  extorted  more  frnoi  her  cuartaeiM 
Uiin  ker  aenae  of  right  and  duty,  in  aid  $1 
enterpriaea,  hnving  for  their  objeei  ih«  aat*a- 
tinn  nf  her  power.  And  wlnkt  lliia  ia  the 
eaM,  nur  sister  cities  of  Charlenop,  and  Mo- 
bile, Savannah,  Mempbia,  St.  Lonia,  Lovia- 
ville,  and  ('inritmati,  are  contriliutinc  imit 
/lo IU  in  aid  of  their  great  rival  arhcnnea) 
We  lueel  (he  iletcgaliona  of  any  of  thea 
'  who  ore  banly  enough  to  approach  oa,  with 
the  roldness  which  is  abown  to  piapertor 
to  ta&ifatberen,  and  treat  iliem  to  a  h^ 
gmxly  accoonl  of  empty  bcachca,  when  tlM^ 
domaod  to  be  beani  atrnir  mentini;*.  The 
geotleinen  retire  diaftneted  ami  incenaed, 
and  the  few  frienda  tbey  have  foond  amoof 
ua,  conceal  their  facea  In  very  iiMinifKatifla- 
It  thia  state  uT  things  U>  Last  trrFm(Kl.L«U]r  * 
There  is  but  one  hope.  '/%'  p*^*^  "/  iV**- 
Oriean*  mmt  h*  opptnUti  to  at  tk*  A«O0|- 
ioXf  ittut  the  qwnHen  tUttinetip  put  to  tAtm, 
K-iU  tft^f  iHttntct  their  Corporation*  t» 
guh*erthe  ta  a  certain  amount  tH.  roiZ-radJ^ 
trthutary  io  tk«  dty,  and  if  «o>  kvw  mmek  * 
Tlie  bondii  of  tlie  trity  can  XyC  nCfoboteJ 
wiihoQi  any  HiRirulty.  if  the  mnair.ipalitiaa 
be  consolidated,  nod  tltua  posterity  berallad 
itpoD  to  contribute  loworda  the  benefits  they 
will  en^oy.  Five  millionB  of  dollars  will  b* 
suSirieDi  for  ten  years  to  come,  and  tliiative 
luillion*,  with  the  aid  frota  uiber  aouMMi 
priTnte  ami  pabhr,win  be  awelled  {tNo  • 
rail  road  onpital  of  at  least  twetity-fiwaiil* 
lions  of  dollar*,  to  be  appKetl  to  works  Imoia- 
(iinli^ly  ntHviMsry  to  tli^;  S<iutJi-WeaI.  cvefj' 
one  ot  which  will  tell  upon  the  fatane  pha*- 
periiy  of  Ncw-Orleaos.  Thr>  «alue  of  Uoda 
and  ntnta  wdl  at  once  be  au^tnented,  aa  has 
univeraally  been  ifae  eaae  in  a  ratio  raodl 
greater  than  the  ootlay.  Every  ocber  o^ 
except  New-Orleaits  is  makioj;  these  iavCM- 
mcnta  in  ita  tttrporxMia  capacity,  anJ  ia  thcra 
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•ny  TPMoo  for  her  eicinpliooT  A  f-pw  of 
lh«  cBpitnlitU  Rod  proporty-liolJcri  should 
DOt  b<  rgllcfl  upon  lo  ilo  orcrjflking.  WliBfe 
di#  Iiencfii  18  e<jinit  w  nil — d//  alitmlil  be  com  - 
pelleil  to  cintnbutc.  Hurt!  tad  gripiag 
uury  hu  bo  rtntm  to  he  apmnttl.  Tlie  holi- 
er law  of  pnhlie  prtwAnraUnn  and  Hsfetj 
ooghl  alone  to  be  trotMolied. 

If  it  Se  axkcd  lo  wh*t  mad*  wa  wimld  nd- 
vocnte  a  coatributinn,  the  atwwcr  at  onre  in. 
In  all  iitcli  BH  a  jadtcriooB  pablic  nptninn  ha» 
■Bttled  upnn  at  n«e«*Mry,  vvlietfaer  lermi- 
Mlinft  oa  tntf  lioea,  or  apaa  anir  af  the  atreanui 
aad  waler-cmrMsa  tributary  to  na,  nr  which 
Biaybemsilc  ao,  yV^  have  alr«at)y  clear- 
fy  marVed  not  a  wynem  a|>plicabla  to  New- 
Orlsani,  ia  the  papers  of  Mr.  Hewaon,  in  oar 
Februwy  nninber,  of  thia  year,  and  in  tlie 
pfeieni  humber.  lo  be  followed  In  a  munlh 
or  two,  by  a  diinl,  which  aliall  irreaJnibljf 
acttlv  the  wlwjle  qoestion. 

A  rait-road  eooventioD  held  in  our  city 
Uxt  mBler.and  attended  by  dele^tca  from 
aD  the  aouibarn  and  rhqlIi- western  and  weat- 
•rn  atatFS,  a  rmoltwe  hnpe  to  aec  accota- 
plbbed,  will  effect  very  much  in  liarmnnii- 
iag  rival  aebeuaea,  and  concentmttng  pablic 
atteotioa  apun  tlioae  which  sra  moat  import- 
ant, atkl  make  a  part  at  one  conuiton  syaiem. 
And  here  we  must  cloae  for  llie  prearnt, 
rtacrrini;  for  aiKitbcr  occaaioD  aorao  remarks 
upon  atcatOHdiipa  and  manoractures,  aa  pow- 
erful auKiUariea  in  the  advaneenMirt  of  a 
lily  ;  lubjvcta,  by  ihc  way.  muit  frc- 
rdiacaaaud  in  our  pagea  fur  nevfral 
jraara  back,  and  we  have  reaann  to  beUew 
with  aonie  eff«fvL     Otve  na  bnt  the  meaaorea 

oonaoltdalkn^^ooDd    ami  healthy,    and 
quate  bankinff,  rail>road»  jiidit^ioualy  laid 

I  auppofted,  and  oor  (With  la  unHoanded 
k  tfa*  (urare  proaperi^  of  ibe  city.    With- 

t  tb*ae— the  botid-writuig  ia  already  apon 

iwattl 

2. — MANt)r»cTURi9   ron  tue  locxn — 

OAIL     border's    heat      BISCUIT     VAC- 
roKT,   TEXAS. 
1^»  J.  B.  D.  De  Bow,  Eaa. : 

fiooie  twelve  loODtha  auice  I  aeat  yoa  a 

g*— p**'-^  l^*">V  *"  *Cc*>Qnt  °f  ^  useful  in- 

IWotiott,  by  a  highly  raapeclahle  citiien  of 

Te«a«^  OatI  Borden,  Jr..  termed,  by  the  tn- 

^Ventur,  Metii  B**cmtl.     The  favorable  opia- 

*lDa  1  tL«a  vootured  lo  expreaa  of  thia  new 


anirin  or  fnod,  was  based  on  the  examituitiatk 
and  trial  of  some  apeciiQeDS  of  it,  manafac- 
turvd  un  a  comparatively  Mnal!  arala.  8ineB 
tbat  time  the  inventor  hat  pm  into  BOcceaa- 
ful  opcrittoB  ao  eileaiive  esiabli«htiu*ot,  for 
ita  toaDitfarture  in  Urge  qDantitit-s.  BntK 
the  qualitica  and  appearanre  of  the  Meat 
Biacuit  have  l>e«ti  conaidembly  improved 
by  man u  factoring  it  on  a  large  acale;  attd 
tbe  demand  for  it,  dioogh  the  fnctary  baa 
be^m  ill  operatioo  oiity  a  few  moutiis,  ha* 
■dready  bei-ome  UrEC,  and  ia  rapidly  in- 
creasing. Upon  the  auggenticiti  ofaunie  gen- 
tirmen  of  the  army,  who  were  farorably 
hcpreaard  by  iu  obvious  practical  utility,  a 
amaJl  <)<aantity  was  ordered,  perltAps  in  the 
way  t'f  trial,  by  the  gorcniraeni,  for  the  we 
of  the  service.  Tbe  reaulis  have  been  H 
aatisfaciovy,  that  orders,  amiTunliui*  lo  thir- 
teen ihooaand  pounds,  have  brcn  received 
and  filled  by  the  ealrrpriittig  proprietor^ 
with  the  ititimntion  thai  funhcr  ordcra 
would  be  forwardod.  The  demand  loranp- 
plieaby  individnaU  iaal*o  mpidly  inrreaaiag. 
Under  tlinae  ci re nnis lances  tlie  Meat  Biaeail 
may  be  r«>{rarde«l  as  an  eetabliahed  sad  im- 
portant inanufacttire,  lod  heuug  an  inrentlfm 
made  in  onr  aection  of  the  oonfedemcy,  and 
specially  adapted  to  tLe  ^rnxiug  and  gmio- 
i;rowiitf{  rv-ipOns  6f  tlic  t^julh  and  West, 
perhaps  you  will  deem  auinc  notice  of  the 
manufactory  worthy  a  place  in  your  &e- 
view. 

And  permit  tne  here  to  aay,  that,  io  my 
opinion,  you  have  justly  appreciated  ibu  true 
ialireata  of  the  Bouth,  io  the  decider!  tone 
of  enoonraj.'eiDetit  ff  m/intifnf.turr«  among 
us,  buUl  by  the  Beview.  I'laniini;  ia  and 
will  coatinoe  to  he  the  chief  occupation  of 
tbe  8outli ;  tbe  aalca  of  oar  prodtice  aoiM- 
ally  antouni  u  lar|^  anins  of  money;  but 
little  of  this  mrmey  reionins  among  na;  it 
»oDa  fioda  its  way  abn>ed  for  tbe  fahrica  and 
tsaoDfaciurea  of  tlie  nnrthertt  atalea  and  of 
tbe  Old  World.  To  increase  the  amount  of 
thoee  lar)^  sutDS,  and  tn  keep  a  portion  of 
them  at  home,  in  order  to  improve  and  ex- 
pand our  af^ricaltoral  iniereata,  as  well  as  to 
give  peTmaneDi  and  brood  developnkrot  to 
other  numeroaa  aouruea  of  wealth  in  the 
Soulli,  wa  must  ealahlijib  and  fuslcr  those 
nanufacturea  auiied  to  our  chmale  and 
prodaetiona.  No  pMrnly  a^cultural  oom- 
uy    ha«  cTet   Tied  in  wealili,  and   Ita  na- 
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nwroDi  uxJ  bigb  ftppliuica*,  wiih  ihote 
other  countries  where,  wilbout  ncglectinc 
tba  ■oil,  numafaciurca  and  comtnerre  bnre 
floarUlied-  Mining  ccmntriea,  which  funtsb 
Um  reprc»etitatiTf!-»  of  w«alih  in  pHsnou 
meub.  fMia  coudeuined  iri  |»crpeuiBl  [hiv- 
or^.  Merely  gnito-growiog,  grmxiog  »nd 
plknting  tnuntrieB,  though  thej  feed  latl 
olDthe  monlund,  •com  demiiied  to  reiich  tinljr 
B  nuulvran  degree  of  iuIidimI  wealth  ami 
pow^r.  To  tUBin  the  higheil  degree  v£  na- 
tianol  uid  itMlividual  wealth,  mul  the  great 
hlmuiigs  which  flow  therefrom,  to  the  pro- 
ductiuiik  of  ihe  mil  miuil  be  adiled  the  ana, 
manufactures  aod  cotnmerccL  To  the  tweni 
of  the  brow  without,  ninal  be  auitod  the 
•weal  of  tlio  niind  within  ;  tlic  labor  of  the 
tmiid,  the  isgoauhy  of  the  haodB,  tlie  limit 
leM  power  of  iiiicbtiiery.  muitl  give  a  ten- 
foht  and  hundred  fold  valae  to  the  pmdur- 
lioiu  of  the  boweU  and  of  the  surface  of  the 
eanh.  Bo  g^rjiily  it  ilie  value  of  ihejte  pro- 
dnatiotu,  of  theiti  artidca  whicli  we  ooui- 
tDOalj  call  the  mw  niaterial,  nusineDied  by 
hnman  iDdo9ir>-,  tlmt  it  has  erer  been  one  of 
thn  comnioneu  ^ac^^  in  hiatory  to  aee  cobo- 
tries  of  ilie  (MKireKt  •uU  Wratiie  tlie  arnta  of 
tnoil  populaa»,  tlourishlug,  and  powerful 
atatet,  by  a  wiae  fostering  of  mannfoctatcs 
and  ciniiinrtvo.  For  illuBtraiioa  of  iltear 
facta  w«  neeil  rtoi  ransack  by-gooe  duKS,  or 
roam  to  other  eounirjea :  ttie  difierrai  sec- 
tinns  of  the  tTntun,  daily  force  this  truth  on 
«very  one  who  is  not  »o  perversely  blind 
that  be  wont  see.  What  uujihl  tlie  3oQtb, 
or  rather  whst  mtmt  ibn  Sotiih  do?  We 
have  misled  loo  murli  to  the  fart,  that  ocher 
oatiosa — the  wurld,  cannot  $ct  ainog  wiih' 
out  the  prodiiftions  of  our  fertile  soil.  Wc 
■re  wnthlQEoa  fter^ing  onr  ftiir  abare  of  jm- 
liti>^  power  niid  inllucuce  paxsiog  from  us. 
to  the  more  rapidly  populating  Nonh.  po- 
litical twaveotiona,  ainondments — I  would 
rather  nay  rbangea  ihiin  aineDduiCTiu,of  the 
CotiititutJuii,  wont  save  us.  All  suck  reli- 
ance wUl  ever  pruve.  as  it  has  hitherto  prov- 
mt  visionary,  illusory,  and  imprsclicable. 
We  iitast  eitabltah  tnanufactUKs  in  our  own 
aeetumof  the  country,  as  one  very  powerfol, 
If  not  the  niost  powerful.  inr>ans  of  addtoi; 
lari:ely  to  our  pupulation.  multiplying  our 
real  alrengib,  and  increasing  our  represeni- 
Uioia  and  votei  in  Congrasa.    Por  this  pur- 


pose, we  need  no  modiBcatioo  of  tb»  tariff, 
no  modificotiaaiif  our  opiniona  on  free  trade 
•ind  ttate  righu;  imlecd,  it  would  be  carry- 
ing statn  rif>liU  into  beoeficial  practice.  And 
thould  the  North,  at  leagth.  in  ibe  madnesa 
of  fanatidam,  rend  taomlBr  the  Uuiao,  the 
South  would  be  pnpared  for  the  cooae- 
qucDCca. 

heaving  these  high  lUte  malters,  and 
oocntng  down  to  Mr.  Borden's  very  tisafid 
iovuntioDandBianafacture,  I  will  reaiur*  bo 
give  yon  aoine  actsount  of  his  estahliahmenL 

Uia  factory  is  tuw  in  full  and  complete  ops- 
ratioo  in  Oalvestoo.  The  boildiags  are  cons- 
modious;  the  machinery  estirely  new,  tad 
of  the  best  descriptim;  and  every  thing 
abont  t);e  eslabUabioeiii  neat  and  W«aa  is 
the  lugbeai  degree.  In  fBCt,fJu(idiuaacle«ii- 
lioesa  aeeins  lu  rank  with  the  proprietor  aa 
the  Gnt  of  viituca,  so  acmpulooaly  is  il 
observed. 

The  huUdtng  is  a  two  story  brick  heeoa,  59 
feet  by  50,  with  a  one-ttory  frame  building  40 
feetby  34,aiui4Md.  Anengineof  ten  horae 
power,  with  two  cylinder  boiler^  con«cttat«« 
the  power  to  drive  the  msrfatnrfy,  which 
cODsista  of  biscui^^lal:biuca  lo  knead,  roll 
and  cat  the  dough :  a  fan  to  raise  the  fire  in 
a  hissl-fiimaoe  for  heating  the  oven ;  a  griac- 
inillto  pulTemelhebifvuit — and  the  g%*^ 
lint,  a  powerfnl  machine,  constmcted  bv 
Mr.  Savage,  to  mt  the  meat  iAtoamall  piecea, 
the  better  to  factUuta  Ita  boUlng. 

There  are  fourwooden  caldrons,  or  tubs, 
lor  boiling  the  Dicat,  and  evaporating  the 
liijuid  or  broth  ;  the  twn  for  boiling  ibv  mtfrnl 
holding  8,300  gnllotu,  will  esoh  bod  7.000  Iba. 
of  meal  iu  twelve  to  litteen  hours ;  iIm  other 
two  for  ev.ip>]rattng,  will  coataio  some  l.Wd 
gallons  each.  All  the  tubs  are  heated,  or 
boiled  by  ateam  paaiing  through  long  coikil 
iron  pipes,  supplied  at  pteaanrv  either  from 
the  ctcspesteam  from  the  engine,  or  din«c 
from  the  boiler.  By  this  mode  of  boil 
the  steam  ts  condensvd  into  pure  dtib 
water,  which  may  be  iiae<l  for  any  par] 
required  in  tho  factory. 

When  the  meat  is  ao  far  boiled,  that  the 
liquid  or  hrutfa  eonlaini  the  aniirv  uatriment, 
the  solid  tnnatritivr  portions  are  seporaU 
b;  a  simple  process  of  Itllering,  ao  tbst  i 
bn>th  ifoea  lulo  th«  evapamtora  ppre  and  ( 
from  all  solid  and  fibrous  oianer.    It  <■  ihea 
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«v«portted  to  R  degree  of  consiBtence  Ktem- 1 
Uing  sugar-boaae  tynip ;  its  uniform  denBity  i 
being  determined  by  a  liquid  or  syrup  gmuge. 
One  poBiujof  this  syrup  or  extract, containB  ' 
the   Dutritnent  of  about  eleven  pounds  of  | 
meat,  (including  its  usual  proportion  of  bnne) 
u  first  put  in  the  caldron.     This  extract  is  j 
then  mixed  with  the  best  and  finest  flour,  | 
kneaded  and  made  into  biscuit,  by  the  ma- 
chines before  meiititAed.      The  biscuit  is 
baked  upon  pans,  in  an  oven  so  constrncted 
u  to  prodacfl  ta  uniform  firmness.  The  pro- 
portion is  two  pounds  <>f  extract  to  three 
pounds   of  flour;    but   by  baking,  the  five 
pounds  of  dough  are  redu<:ed  to  four  pounds 
of  biscuit.    And  this  will   make  what  the 
inventor  claims : — the  nutriment  of  over  five 
pounds  of  meat  and  over  ten  ounces  of  flour 
in  one  pound  of  the  "biscuit." 

The  biscuit  resembles  in  appearance  a 
light-colored  sugar-cake,  is  very  friable,  and 
readily  pulverized  by  the  grist-mill,  or  any 
of  the  smaller  means  of  polveriting  in  com- 
mon use  in  every  household.  It  is  packed  in 
air-tight  casks,  or  tin  canisters ;  the  interstices 
between  the  cakes  being  filled  with  polver- , 
ized  biscuit,  grouuc^  by  the  mil)  before 
mentioned. 

The  establishment  has  been  fitted  up  in  a 
Tcry  handsome  manner,  and  is  highly  credi- 
table to  the  proprietor,  w)ii>  has  been  aided 
by  Mr.  J.  8.  Savage,  very  skilful  mechanist 
of  Galveston.  Apart  from  tbe  cost  of  the 
main  building,  the  expense  of  fitting  it  up 
faas  been  about  $10,000.  The  proprietor 
expreasea  himself  as  under  pirticular  obli- 
gations to  Mr.  J.  H.  Brower,  of  New-York, 
by  the  use  of  whose  name  a  great  portion  of 
the  machinery  and  apparatus  was  procured 
in  that  city. 

So  long  a  time  was  necessarily  consumed 
in  fitting  up  the  establishment,  that  it  is  only 
witliin  a  few  months  that  the  meat-biscuit 
has  been  manufactured  on  an  extensive  scale- 
This  circumstance,  mth  the  fact,  that  large 
qnantities  have  been  ordered  by  the  govern- 
ment fiir  the  use  of  the  army,  prevented 
Mr.  Borden  Irooi  sending  luantities  of  his 
*•  biscuit"  to  the  different  markets  of  the 
Union,  until  within  the  last  two  or  three 
weeks.  In  the  meanwhile  tbe  "biscuit"  has 
been  in  use,  and  time  and  experience  have 
more  fully  tested  its  qualities;  and  I  feel 
warranted    in    saying,  that    the     opinions 


I  ezpresMd  twelve  monlhs  noee,  of  its 
ntilinr,  have  been  fuUy  sustained.  lu  power 
of  keeping  unimpaired  in  a  hot  elimate 
through  the  whole  year,  and  on  long  sest- 
vuyages,  has  been  fully  tested.  It  keepa 
better  than  any  of  the  crncken  or  aea-biscoil 
of  commerce,  and  seems  singularly  exempt 
from  being  infested  by  worms  and  insecu. 
Its  qualities,  constituting  it  a  full,  invigoratinf 
ration,  on  which  men  can  do  full  work  or 
duty,  have  been  amply  verified.  It  ia  aota 
mere  make-ahifi,  that  wtU  answer  when  othar 
food  cannot  be  had ;  it  gives  to  the  sulor, 
the  soldier  and  the  laboring  men,  that  Mnsa- 
tion  of  comfortable  fullness  of  the  atomacl^ 
which  the  working-man  requires;  uiBaavory 
and  digestible  enough  for  the  moet  fastidiooe 
appetite ;  and  meets  those  other  final  require* 
ments  of  a  suitable  food. 

I  shall  not  dilate  here  on  the  variona  waoi^ 
of  our  times,  to  meet  which  the  meal-biacutt 
ia  adapted,  further  than  to  say,  that  it  will 
be  found  indispensable  in  protecting  oar 
frontier,  by  enabling  the  soldier  to  pursue  tbe 
Indian  into  the  wilderness,  without  being  ao 
encumbered  by  his  "transportation,"  m 
never  to  come  np  with  the  enemy ;— that  it 
will  vastly  expedite  the  labors,  add  to  the 
SeJety,  and  diminish  the  expenses  of  the 
boundary  andcomprnmisecommisaions,  and. 
in  shortfof  all  enterprises  where  our  frontier 
settlements  are  to  be  visited,  or  our  vast  in- 
terior territories,  stretching  to  the  Facifie, 
aie  to  be  traversed. 

I  fear  I  hnve  .already  trespassed  over 
much  on  your  time ;  but  a  meritoriona  in- 
vention of  much  practical  utility,  has  seemed 
to  me  worthy  of  some  notice,  in  our  section 
of  country  where  it  was  made. 
With  great  regard, 

I  am  truly  yonrs, 

Ash  BEL  SMtTH. 
Evergreen,  Galveaton  Day,  Texat, 

March,  1851. 
'     NoTK. — Mr.  BordeninformaiDe,thatheie 
about  to  visit  the  World'*  Fair  at  London,  ia 
May. 

3.— fbhhbr'i  southern    nkdical   rk- 

PORT*. 
We  have  been  favored  by  our  friend,  Dr. 
Fenner,  with  a  iKat  prospectus  of  the  secood 
volume  of  hi*  Soutkern  Medical  Rif^rUt 
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which  he  dedgns  to  istoe  from  ibe  press  is 
JtUM  next.  In  noLiciag  the  first  volume  of 
these  Reports,  we  expiesseci  tbe  hope,  that 
the  enterprisiDg  editor  would  meet  with  tbe 
rewsrd  which  waa  doe  to  his  emioent  ser- 
vices. This  has  far  from  happened,  hot  oo 
tbe  contrary,  qnite  e  considerable  loss  has 
been  snfiered.  Uodetermined  by  such  a 
mishap,  and  full  of  sangame  expectations  for 
tlie  future,  ^e  author  has  launclied  htmself 
■gun,  and  appeals  most  powerfully  to  tbe 
physicians  of  the  South  in  his  behalf.  That 
(be  appeal  will  be  heard,  is  our  mMt  ardent 
hope.  A  remittance  of  $5  will  porchase  both 
the  first  and  second  Tolmnes.  Advertise- 
ments of  medical  men,  books,  inventions, 
&e.,  mserted  upon  mojerate  terms.  The 
editor  s  address  is  No.  5  Carondolet-street, 
Kew-Orleans.  We  repeat  the  language  of 
another  occasion.  "  Tbe  intenuon  of  Dr. 
Fenner's  book,  is : 

"  1.  To  induce  a  more  close  and  rigid  study 
of  the  diseases  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
Soutb,  and  which  can  seldam  be  understood 
by  those  who  are  not  I'amiliarly  acquainted 
wiUi  the  meteorological,  topographical  and 
hydragraphical  relations  and  conditions 
which  uuosist  among  as.  The  whole  sub- 
ject must  be  studied  together,  if  studied 
diorouKhly. 

"'2.  To  provoke  habits  of  greater  research 
Hu)  industry  amoog  souihem  pbyaiciaDs,  and 
afford  a  meuiuin  ol  communicating  with  each 
other,  upon  the  highest  branches  of  the  pro- 
fession, less  ephemeral  than  the  magazines 
of  the  diiy^and  to  stimulate  these  profes- 
sional iutcrromniunicstions. 

"3.  To  furnish  the  statesman,  planter,  or 
citizen,  with  full  statistics  of  the  mortality 
ofdillerent  Boctions,  the  tendencies  to  pecu- 
liar diseased,  the  probable  ami  pooiible 
health  amelioralioos,  and  those  general  mor- 
tuary facts,  which  have  come  now  to  occupy 
an  important  place  in  the  studies  of  political 
economists,  municipal  authorities,  planters 
and  legislators." 

4. — DR.  CHICKKRINO  ON  TBI  BOSTON 
CtNSCa. 

We  have  received  a  pamphlet  containing 
■o  elaborate  discussion  of  the  Boston  Census 
Report  of  1850,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Chick- 
cring,  who  is  one  of  the  most  thorough  statis- 
ticians in  America,  and  whose  work  on  Immi- 
gratioo,  etc.,  we  analyzed  several  years  ago, 
in  the  Seview. 

From  the  Report  of  the  British  Emigra- 
tion Commissioners,  Dr.  Coickering  states, 
that  in  the  ten  years  preceding  1839, 613,356  i 


emigrauu  left  tbe  porta  of  Oreot  BtUbb: 

47.69  per  coot,  of  wfaom  were  dertined  for 
tbe  United  Statea.  In  tbe  ten  years  preced' 
ing  1849,  die  whole  emigration  was  1^0,496 
for  America,  of  which  the  per  eentage  to  tbe 
United  Sutes  bad  increased  to  68.04.  bi 
1848  and  1849,  the  aggregate  waa  480,115: 
to  tbe  United  States,  407,683,  or  84  per  cent.  I 
Id  addition,  a  large  number  of  those  suliog 
for  Canada  find  their  way  hither.  Of 
253  334  emigrants  who  have  landed  in  Cana- 
da and  New-Bronswich  doAog  the  last  five 
years,  Qpwards  of  73,000  proceeded  at  once 
to  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Chickering  gives  some  iotereating 
facts  relating  to  the  origin  of  the  Boston 
population.  He  estimates  on  tbe  first  of 
June  last  about  75  per  cent,  or  750,000  tn- 
habitaots,  were  of  the  Massschoaetts  stock, 
that  is,  consisting  of  those  who  were  there  in 
1830,  and  their  descendants;  about  SO  per 
ceuL,  or  300,000  foreigners,  with  their  ehil* 
dreu,  ffiOsZ/yirfsA/  and  5  per  cent,  or  50,000 
from  other  states  io  this  Union. 


5.— BXaLTH  XHD  HORTALITT  Or  MKW-OR- 
I.BAK8. 

We  have  the  Report  of  the  Botid  of 
Health  for  1851,  which  Was  drawn  op,  we 
believe,  by  Dr.  Hon,  of  this  city,  so  well 
known  for  his  tahorions  and  ossidaons  scien- 
tific and  medical  researohes. 

The  report  shows,  that  in  New-Orleana 
and  Lafayette,  the  number  of  deaths  in  16S1 
was: — 

January  to  April,  inclusive 3,336 

May  to  August,  inclusive 2,55? 

September  to  December,  incltuive..  ..3,996 

Total 7,819 

There  are  some  sixty  pages  of  tables,  hot 
no  generalization  ;  and  it  would  take  half  a 
day  to  find  out  from  them  the  number  of 
deaths  during  the  year,  disiingnisbiog  the 
ages,  sexes,  color  and  country.  We  have 
out  time  for  this  now,  however  interesdng. 
7,819deatbs  is  aperceotageof  about6.  Wo 
make  two  or  three  extracts. 

SIWERAGB  rOR  MBWORLKAHS. 
"  Nothing  would  more  effectoaUy  relieve 
the  city  from  the  greatest  and  moat  daoger- 
ous  nuisances,  and  cooieqaendy  tend  to  im- 
prove the  health  of  the  community,  and 
diminish   the  mortality,  and    enluaco   th» 
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■wtee  of  m]  Mtsle,  twell  the  smount  of  oar 
Mtira,  mdiutiiouB  population,  and  promote 
our  commercial  proaperity,  thtn  the  cjrsiem 
«f  Mwerage  suggested  by  Dr.  BeutoD  in  tiie 
lut  umaal  report  of  tbit  boaid. 

**  As  we  cui  find  notbiog  belter  to  aaj  on 
tbe  subject,  we  cboll  quote  from  that  report. 
in  order  to  keep  tbe  qaestioD  before  tbe 
ptiblic: 

**  *  We  have  not  been  able  to  procure  an 
estimate  of  tbe  eipense  of  a  few  leading- 
corered  drains,  by  wbicb  these  important 
results  would  be  <»)tained ;  but  it  ia  not  too 
mucb  to  say,  that  a  peHe«  system  of  sewer- 
age and  drainage,  embracing  tbe  city  and 
aeighborfaood,  would  be  cheap  at  any  price, 
for  they  at  once  remove  atl  the  Ajietm  cauieg 
fffdut^e  under  tbe  control  of  the  public  : 
nlth  of  every  kind,  asd  almost  everywbere, 
ukI  ondue  moisture.  •  •  •  ■  »  The 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  seweraee  are  ao 
palpable,  from  what  has  been  8ai<£  and  so 
clearly  in  accordance  with  all  experience, 
that  here  it  might  safely  be  lefU  Neverthe- 
leas,  it  hai  been  so  forcibly  put  in  the  foUow- 
iag  statement  of  the  examination  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Dr.  T.  Soathwood  Smith,  before 
a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  of 
England,  that  we  thought  we  could  not  do 
better  than  make  a  abort  extract  fnjm  it.  He 
declares  that  in  every  district  in  which  fever 
returns  frequently,  and  prevails  extensively, 
there  ia  uniformly  bad  teverage,  a  bad  sup- 
ply of  water,  a  had  supply  of  scavengers, 
and  a  coosumt  accamulauon  of  filth.'  " 

SODA-WATBH  POISOIT. 

"  We  consider  the  interesting  paper,  writ- 
ten and  published  by  Dr.  Fenncr,  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Southern  Medical  Report; 
on  the  subject  of  poisoning  by  learl,  as  one 
that  fairly  claims  the  atteniion  of  the  board 
of  health.  We  would  not  call  tbe  colic  pro- 
dnced  by  it  an  cpiHtmie ;  yet  we  are  con- 
Tinced  by  expenence  and  observation,  that 
traces  of  lead  can  be  found  in  hydrant- water, 
in  soda-water,  in  ginger  or  sassafras  beer, 
end  in  other  beveraees  concocted  for  the 
thtraiy  during  our  prolonged  summers. 

■'  We  can  avoncn  for  uie  propriety  of  the 


lection  for  theological  polemiea,  and  do  not 
End  that  years  increase  our  desire  to  aaseit 
"orthodoxy"  by  "blowa  and  knocka;"  bat 
holding  rather  with  Pope, 

"  Fur  modes  of  faith  let  fraceless  saalots  fl|^ 
He  can't  ba  wrong,  whose  life  is  in  tba  righL" 

We  have  yet  looked  ovei  thii  voliMM 
with  some  tntereat,  and  it  will,  indeed,  repa/ 
the  moat  attentive  peraaal.  ^f  coorae  dM 
Eeformers  are  handled  withoot  glovea ;  aarf 
in  good  sooth,  many  of  them  deserved  bat 
few  tender  merciea,  though,  we  doubt  aol, 
they  were  at  least  equal,  if  not,  which  o«r 
faith  teaches,  better  than  their  oppoeen. 
Mr.  Balmea,  who  died  a  year  or  two  -age^ 
waa  one  of  the  moat  enlightened  divinei, 
philosopheis,  or  pnbliciau  of  ^uun,  and  • 
moat  brilliant  writer,  haa  left  in  thivTolaiae, 
an  elevated  mamment  to  hii  memory.  His 
positions,  wrong  or  right,  are  maintained 
with  abili^  and  power,  proving  himaetf 
worthy  of  the  moat  poliahed  bladea  of  tiM 
Protestant  world.  The  work  embraeea  « 
wide  field,  aud  abounds  in  carious  reaearcb- 
ea  amid  the  mouldering  rains  of  tbe  middl* 
ages.  Hia  subjects,  among  others,  are  dke 
cause  of  Froteatantiam — its  tendency,  fanatt 
cism ;  Protestantism  and  Catholicity,  in  tbaiv 
relation  to  social  progress ;  the  Catholic 
Church  and  alavery  ;  marriage  ;  celibaey ; 
the  Spanish  Inquisition;  monastic  ordera; 
the  Jesuits ;  political  liberty  and  religiow 
intolerance  ;  intellectual  development  onder 
the  influence  of  Catholicity,  etc. 

We  give  tbe  programme  of  the  work,  m 
it  ia  expressed  by  the  American  editor : 

"When  Protestantism  could  no   kmgar 
maintain  its  position  in  the  field  of  tbeolon, 


chemical  agents  used  as  tCBta  by  Dr.  Fen-    impelling  its  votaries,  by  its  endless  vana- 
ner,  to  discover  tlie  traces  i>f  lead  in  tbe    tions,  to  espouse  open  infidelity,  or  to  faH 


beverages  of  which  we  have  just  spoken. 
We  have  confirmed,  by  our  experimenU  in 
tbe  laboratory,  tbe  results  announced  in  the 
report :  and  we  have  seen  and  frit  enough 
of  colic,  produced  by  drinking  the  said  fluids, 
to  deem  the  subject  worthy  of  the  atteniion 
of  tbe  mayor  and  city  councils." 

6. — THS  CHDRCB — BISHOP  KROLAKD. 
Protestanlum  and  Catholicity  compared, 
in  their  efleeta  upon  civilixation  in  £n- 
'  rope.  Written  in  Spanish  by  Rev.  J. 
Balmea.  Translated  from  the  French. 
Becond  Edition.  BaltiiDore:  John  Mor 
pby  &  Co. ;  ISSl. 
Although  we  have  ever  bad  Httle  predi- 


beck  upon  tlie  aucient  Oburcb,  it  adopted  a 
new  mode  of  defence,  in  pointing  to  ita  pre* 
tended  arhievementa,  as  tiie  liberator  of^tbc 
human  mind,  the  friend  of  civil  and  religiow 
freedom,  tbe  patron  of  science  and  tbe  arta : 
in  a  word,  the  active  element  in  all  aocial 
aineliorationa.  Tbejr  claim  for  it  tbe  merit 
of  having  freed  the  intellect  of  man  from  • 
degrading  bondage,  given  a  nt^le  impulse 
to  enterpriae  and  industir,  and  sown,  ia 
every  direction,  the  seed  of  national  and  to- 
dividual  prosperity.  To  combat  this  dehi- 
sion,  so  well  calcufatec'  lo  ensnare  the  minds 
of  men,  in  this  materialistic  and  ntilitariaB 
age,  tbe  author  undertook  thia  work." 

Meaara.  Uarphy  &  Co.,  of  Baltimore,  an 
tbe  moat  extensive  publishers  of  this  claaa  of 
woika  in  the  country.    They  bare  adTiaad 
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w  of  having  forwarded  a  cop/  of  Bishop 
Kngland's  work  to  oar  address,  which  is 
Dot  yet  at  hand.  The  memory  of  the  Biftbop 
Ii  associated  with  oor  earliest  years  in 
Charleston,  and  no  man  stood  higher  in  the 
confidence  of  both  Catholic  and  Protestant 
parties.  It  will  afford  qb  great  pleasure  to 
■otice  fully  bis  posthumous  works,  edited 
by  Bishop  Reynolds,  in  6  vols.,  iti  cloth.  Of 
Aese  works  the  Charleston  Couiier  has 
■aid; 

"The  sabjects  of  these  volumes  present 
Bttraction8,notonlyto  the  inquirer  after  reli- 
gions truth,  bat  to  the  statesman  and  to  the 
lawyer  they  present  much  that  is  worthy  of 
,  dieir  study,  as  well  for  the  subject  matter,  as 
for  the  style  of  the  writer,  and  the  simplicity 
of  the  language  which  he  used  to  Embody 
flie  analytical  deductions  made  by  hia  gigan- 
tic ntina.  Uis  Discourses  farnish  models  of 
oratory  'worthy  of  imitation  by  divines, 
ttatetmeUf  and  members  of  the  legal  profes- 
«ion. 

"  Wc  trust  that  the  Protestant  and  Catho- 
lic will  vie  with  each  other  in  showing  that 
Aey  love  literature  and  appreoiate  worth, 
without  regard  to  seclarioji  prejudice." 


7. — COA7T  SCIIVIT. 
We  are  indebted  to  Senator  Bonle  for 
many  valuable  public  docaments,  and,  in 
this  instance,  also,  to  Gen'.  Downs  and  Fro- 
fessut  Bache.  for  a  copy  of  the  Coast  Sur- 
vey Report,  in  1850.  The  volume  is  a  very 
large  and  valuable  one,  and  is  illastrated 
with  43  maps,  showing  the  difierent  parts 
of  our  coast  Twelve  others  are  now  in 
process  of  engraving.  We  shall  hereafter 
extract  that  part  of  the  Report  which  relates 
to  th^  keys  and  reefs  of  Florida,  which  is 
of  very  great  interest.  In  1849,  there  were 
a  reconnoissancc  of  10,519  square  miles,  and 
a  triangttlation  of  4,091.  The  number  of 
aoandings  made  on  the  survey,  265,824 ; 
namber  of  printed  sheets  of  mapa  made, 
15,162. 

8.— FORKIGS  REVIEWS. 
Blacktcood—F chruary,  IbSl.  Contenta: 
Latimer  and  Ridley;  My  Novel,  No.  6; 
History  of  John  Bui!;  Hariy  Bolton's  Co- 
raoy;  Dangers  of  the  Country;  Curran,  and 
his  Contemporaries;  Lord  Holland's  Re- 
miniscences; Popery  in  the  19th  Centory. 
The  complexion  of  the  first  and  last  articles 
•how  the  excited  aUte  of  Bridah  feeling  on 


the  Romish  movemeiHs,  wUdi  thnw  Lorf 
John  into  each  a  tempest  of  ire.  We  give 
the  clodng  stanza  of  "Latimer  and  Rid- 

ley:" 

"  The  echo  of  thy  tread  shall  make 

The  lifht  still  higher  burn ; 
A  blue  shall  rise  fro^i  Craomer's  grave 

And  martyr'd  Ridley's  oral 
A  blaze  which  they,  who  own  thy  poifar. 

Shall  atand  aghs^t  to  see ; 
A  blaze  that  iu  your  infsmj 

Sltall  abew  both  them  and  thee  I 
Yas,  lend  thj  cardiDBla  ■gsio, 

Odcs  Bore  array  thy  jMiwer^ 
Tfacir  watchword  i>— Tlie  Pop*  of  Rooh, 

The  Word  of  God  be  ours  i" 

London  QtuirterljF— CoBtenti :  Ctun- 
mings*  Mnnter  Life  in  Africa;  Socrates; 
Ignatian  Kpistles;  Mytteriea  of  Cejloa; 
Cheap  Sogar  and  Slave  Trade ;  the  British 
Mnseam ;  Germany,  and  the  King  of  Proa, 
sia ;  Sonthey ;  the  Ministers  and  the  Popa  i 
Defenceless  state  of  Great  Britain,  etc 


9. — PERIODICALS,  ETC. 

Banker^  Magazini  for  Mare^ — Boatonr 
J.  Smith  Bomans.  $S  per  anninn.  Con- 
tents: 

Banking  in  Missouri; 

Franda  upon  Banks ; 

Finances  of  New- York ; 

Banks  of  New-York; 

New  Featare  in  Banking; 

Discoveries  of  the  past  half  Century ; 

Origin  of  Usury ; 

Qold  Queslion ; 

Gilbert  on  Banking.  Sec  X. ; 

Bank  Statisdcs  of  the  States ; 

Stocks  and  Exchanges,  &g. 

Parmert'  Guide  to  Scientific  and  Prac- 
tical Agriculture ;  Detailing  the  tabors  of 
the  Farm,  in  all  tbeirvarie^:  and  adnptti^ 
them  to  the  seasons  of  the  year,  as  they 
snccesslvely  occur.  By  Rent;  Stephens, 
author  of  the  Book  of  the  Farm,  assisted 
by  John  P.  Norton,  New-Haven ;  New- 
York,  Leonard  Scott  &  Co.  No.  15.  Price, 
25  cents.  The  work  will  be  completed  in 
22  numbers. 

Skakgpearc'g  Dramatic  TTorit*.— Phillips 
Sampson  &.  Co.,  Boston  ;  illustrated.  Each 
No.  contoins  a  play,  splendidly  got  up. 
Price,  25  cenu.  We  hive  Nos.  34  and  3b. 
"  Titus  Andronicua"  and  "  Pericles." 
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UL— ^UkMICAL  rDBLICATIOBS. — HARPBB«' 
AMTHOIl'S  SIRIKS. 

1. —  The  Germanica  and  Agrieola  of 
TacitMi ;  with  Engliih  Notea,  Critical  and 
Bxplaoatory,  froio  the  beat  atid  latMt  aa- 
ckorities ;  the  remarki  oF  Botticb«r,  on  the 
atjle  of  Tacitaa,  and  a  oopiona  geographical 
index.  Bj  Charles  Anthoa,  LL.D.,ProreB' 
•or  of  the  Greek  and  Ladn  Languages  in 
Colnmbia  College,  New-York,  and  Rector  of 
the  Orammar  School  Mew-York :  Harper 
Brothers,  poblishers,  62  Cliffstreat.     1850. 

This  u  another  of  the  excdleot  edidoos  of 
tfa«  classics  by  Dr.  Aothon.  It  is  based 
■pon  the  EDglish  edition  of  Dr.  Smith,  pttb- 
Usbed  in  1840.  Much  vaiiuble  informatioD 
has  b«en  added  to  the  notes  and  commenta- 
ries of  Raperti,  Fassow  and  Walsh,  which 
render  this  work  the  most  complete  that  has 
erer  appeared  in  this  country.  We  take 
pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  all  our 
•chools  and  colleges. 

2. — Coiar'a  Commentarie*  on  the  Oallie 
(for,  and  the  first  book  nf  the  Greek  Para- 
phrase ;  with  Bnglish  Notes,  crmcal  tuid  ex- 
I^uatory,  pUns  of  battiea,  sieges,  &c. ;  and 
historical,  geographical  and  archieological  in- 
dexes. Bj  Charles  Antbon,  LL.D. 

One  of  the  same  series  that  we  have  al- 
ready noticed.  The  notes  are  ample,  and 
are  especially  nseful  to  beginners.  It  is 
•domed  with  wood-cuts,  illuatratiag  the 
battles  and  walls  of  the  ancients,  which  are 
carious  and  instractive.  It  has  also  the 
Greek  Paraphrase;,  which  is  a  literary 
novelty,  and  one  which  is  intended  to  ren- 
der the  stady  of  the  Qreek  language  e.>ay  to 
beginners. 

3. — StUiiut'iJujurthiiu  tVar^and  Con- 
tpirmeycf  Catatiiu ;  with  an  English  Com- 
mentary, and  Oeographical  and  Historical 
Indexes.    By  Charles  Anthon,  LL.D. 

A  new,  and  much  improved  edition  of 
datlasu  Several  alterations  have  been  made 
ABce  the  edition  of  1839.  The  principal 
changes  will  be  found  to  consist  in  a  more 
enlarged  commentary  on  the  Jugnrthine 
War,  in  the  placing  of  this  production  of  Sal- 
lust  before  the  narrative  of  the  coospiracy 
of  Cataline  ;  and  in  the  two  Indexes,  the  one 
Oeographical  and  the  other  Historical,  which 
bare  been  appended  to  the  work. 


4^~~A  Sj/titm  o/LtOin  Vernfieation,  ttt  a 
series  of  progressive  exercises,  inelndbig 
specimens  of  translation  from  Bngliafa  and 
German  poetry  into  Latin  verse.  For  the 
use  of  schools  and  colleges.  By  Chariea 
Anthon,  LL.D. 

A  work  admirably  calculated  to  teaefa  tbe 
principles  of  Latin  versification.  We  notiee 
however,  a  slight  error,  in  giving  Mr.  Ba^ 
Hall  the  creditoftranslatinga  piece  of  poetiy 
purporting  to  be  written  by  Schloss  Haia- 
feld.  The  anthor  is  the  late  Richard  Hearj 
Wilde,  of  New-Orleans.  The  piece  beglni 
thos: 

"  BIy  life  ts  like  the  sumnwr  rost.*' 


S.~  A  Grammar  of  the  LtMtinLangiuigt, 
—By  C.  G.  ZomptfPh.  D.,  Professor  of  dm 
University,  and  Member  of  tlte  Hoyal 
Acsdemy  of  Berlin.  From  the  ninth  edition 
of  the  original,  adapted  to  the  useof  EngliA 
students.  By  Leonard  Schmitx,  Ph.  D.,laM 
of  the  Univeraity  of  Bonn.  Corrected  and' 
enlarged  by  Charies  Authon,  LL.D. 

The  work  is  so  oniveraally  and  favorabfy 
known,  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  t^ 
anything  in  its  praise.  We  believe  that  it  i* 
the  most  popular  Grammar  of  the  Latin 
tongue  in  tlie  Engliah  language.  Dr.  An* 
thon's  valuable  foot-note  a,  and  two  additional 
Appendices,  make  it  the  most  complete  edi- 
tion of  the  work  that  has  ever  appeared. 

6.—^  SytUm  of  Greek  Prosody  mud 
Mare,  for  the  ose  of  Schools  and  College* ; 
together  with  the  choral  scanning  of  the  Pro- 
metheus VinctOB,  of  ^schylus,  and  the  Ajtn 
and  (Edipas  Tyranaus.  of  Sophocler.  Te 
which  are  appended,  remarks  on  Indo-Oer- 
manic  Analogies.  By  Charles  Anthoa. 
LL.D. 

A  novel  and  interesting  treatise  on  the 
Prosody  and  Metres  of  the  Greek  langnafo. 
The  stady  of  this  important  branch  of  claaai- 
cal  learning  has  hitherto  been  much  neglecfr- 
ed  in  oar  country.  We  trust  that  this  adsai' 
rable  work  wilt  prove  to  be  of  great  assiat- 
ance  to  die  youth  of  our  schools  and  collegea, 
and  that  it  may  be  aniversally  adopted  hg 
them. 

1,—A  8ytm  of  Latin  Protodf  ami 
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Mdrt,  rnnn  the  b«st  autbotitioB.  aooient  aad 
Modern,  by  Cbarlee  Anthoo,  LL.D. 
AixrAer  of  the  same  Beriet,  sod  is  chsracter- 
iaad  by  the  asual  ability,  preci«i(m  and  fall- 
■MS  of  illoitration,  for  which  all  of  Dr.  An- 
tiion'a  claaaical  works  are  so  pre'eminently 
diitiagoished. 

8. — Pint  Latin  Letiont,  coDtatning  the 
most  important  parts  of  the  grunmar  of  the 
Latin  language,  together  with  appropriate 
•xercises  in  the  traoslsting  snd  writiag  of 
Latin,  for  the  osa  of  beginners.  By  Chsrlca 
Anthon,  LL.D. 

The  object  of  this  woric  is  to  familiarize  the 
•todent  with  those  portions  of  the  grammar 
which  he  may  from  time  to  time  commit  to 
BMmory,  and  which  relate  principally  to  ^e 
daelensionofnoaDs  and  conjugation  of  veibB. 
Ik  renders  the  atudy  of  the  language  much 
■ont  easy  than  the  old  system,  which  im- 
poaed  so  onneeessary  bnrden  upon  the  ^ro, 
aad  diagtuted  him  with  his  labors,  which  is 
a  gtaat  impediment  to  the  pn^resn  of  science 
in  any  department,  and  especially  in  the 
learning  of  languages.  The  work  is  com- 
plete in  all  respects,  and  we  recommend  it 
cordially  to  public  favor. 

I.— ^11  Introduction  to  Greek  Pro$e-Com- 
jMtiftOA,  with  copious  explanatnry  exercises, 
in  which  all  the  important  principles  of  Greek 
fl^jriHaz  are  fully  elucidated.  By  Charles 
Anthon,  LL.D. 

The  object  of  the  editor  in  publishing  this 
▼blame,  has  been  to  make  the  student  more 
fnlly  Bcqaaioted,  than  could  be  done  in  an 
ordiosry  grammar,  with  all  the  important 
prinoiples  of  Greek  Syntax.  He  assures  us, 
that  DO  pains  have  been  spared  to  make  it, 
what  it  pmfesses  to  be,  a  complete  guide  to 
Greek  Prose-Composition. 

10.— TTla  Workt  of  Horace,  with  English 
Notes,  critical  and  explanatory.  By  Charles 
ADtixm,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Languages  in  Columbia  College,  and 
Bectorof  the  Grammar  ScIkk^.  A  ncwedi- 
tfott,  corrected  and  enlarged,  with  excnrsions 
letstive  to  the  wines  and  vineyards  of  the 
Ancients  i  and  a  life  of  Horace,  by  Milman. 
New- York:    Harper  Brothers,  82  CUS'-st. 

This  is  an  elegant  and  complete  edition  of 


onr  fsTorite  audior,  Boraee.  It  wovld  be  • 
Qseless  for  us  to  say  snytMi^  ia  its  praise 
as  it  would  be  to  "psint  die  lily."  It  it 
slready  in  the  hands  of  every  coliegiBn  and 
scbool-bt^  throughont  the  eoantiy,  and  wa 
have  no  doabt,  will  continne  to  be  so*  as 
long  as  good  taste  and  sound  scfaolanhip  ax« 
appreciated  in  the  world. 

11.— THI  KDITOR.* 

Tif  a  ouofortless  room  an  Kditor  sat. 

In  dttrkness,  in  silence  and  sorrow: 

Not  a  crown  to  his  sonl,  fave  Ae  crown  ofhfa 

hat, 
With  a  very  bad  fracture  apparent  in  that. 
Nor  a  friend  from  whom  be  could  borrow. 
And  ssdly  he  gaeed  on  die  rusty  old  grates 
As  lie  muttered  a  etirse  on  his  hapless  fate. 
Widi  none  to  a»ist,  and  none  to  save, 
Wm  soul  WW  as  dark  as  die  gloom  of  the 

grave. 
As  he  mournfully  mused  of  the  morrow. 

For  all,  too  vkU,  this  Editor  knew. 
That  to-morrow,  the  bBl  for  his  board  was  dne» 
With  the  dem/to  pay,  and  his  waah-wonaD, 
too. 

His  dress  was  a  suit  of  niaty  black. 

His  coat  he  had  worn  a  year. 

Old  papers,  paste,  a  lamp  with  a  eraekr 

An  old  arm  chair,  with  a  delicate  back, 

A  rickety  table  near, 

A  handlelen  mag, 

And  a  water-jug 

Were  his  scanty  farMturo. 

Thus  sate  he  in  his  cheerless  room. 
To  which  the  twilight  lent  its  glootn  : 
At  length,  with  a  desperate  sir, 
As  if  to  Ud  all  troables  cease, 
He  fixed  himself  in  hisrick«y  chair. 
With  heels  upon  the  mantel-paoce. 

Yet  still  he  mused  :  bat  visions  bright. 

Upon  his  mind  are  gathering  now. 

Like  stars  arising  i  n  the  night ; 

And  from  bis  breast  and  off  his  brow. 

The  gtnom  is  fading  fast, 

As  on  his  fancy  vivid  grow, 

The  pictures  of  the  past ; 

Whilst  memory  bids  her  genii  rell 

The  weight  of  mofiAoed  from  faia  setd. 


•  By  Samosl  R.  WsDtsr,  sTNew-CHsana. 
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BadrttoMd:  'Twaaofhitcliildhood'ahome, 

And  uf  thoM  cbanned  uid  happy  days, 

Bflmembraoce  aevet  parteth  from, 

ButnliDgetb  to,  whilst  life  delays. 

He  dreamed ; — He  was  again  a  child  ; 

Familiar  touea  were  o&  the  air, 

Again  on  him  a  mother  amiled. 

He  listened  to  her  prayer. 

^he  merry  laogli  of  siatera  dear, 

Made  music  ui  his  dreaming  ear. 

And  now  he  strolled  yon  rippling  stream, 
To  draw  the  trout  with  skillful  hook, 
As  'Death  iu  arching  oaks  he'd  dream 
Away  the  day,  o'er  aome  deaT^jbook. 
And  DOW  he  views  each  early  scene. 
The  tall  church  spire,  the  Tillage  green, 
The  uvem  standing  near, 
The  elms  that  grew  beside  the  rill, 
The  old  white  school-house  oa  the  hill, 
The  play-grooods  in  ita  rear. 

And  in  his  dreams  he'd  often  smile. 
When  he  recalled  the  pranks  so  droll, 
That  did  hts  idle  hours  beguile  : 
How  once  the  Deacoa'a  pipe  he  stole, 
And  it  with  powder  loaded  t 
How  awfully  the  Deacon  swore  t 
A  thing  scarce  ever  koowu  before — 
When  the  little  thing  exploded — 
And  what  a  clamor  there  uprose 
Amongst  the  congregation. 
Because  he  blew  the  Deacon's  nose. 
Almost  from  its  foundation ! 


A  change,  and  lo !  the  garden  spo 
That  bloom'd  behind  bis  father's  cot. 
Where  mournfully  the  willows  wave 
Their  branch es  o'er  his  mother's  grave. 

'Tb  past.    And  bard  indeed  it  aeem'd 
To  wake  and  know  he  only  dream'd. 
"  Ah,  well  I"  he  said,  as  be  slowly  arose, 
And  hastily  glanced'on  his  threadbare  clotbea, 
Whilst  a  tear-drop  crossed  the  bridge  of  his 

nose: 
••Things  at  their  worst  mastmeod, 
"  For  long  is  the  lane  that  has  no  turn, 
**  And  longer  that  has  no  end." 

12. — MAONETISM  AHD  THK  WIlCDfl. 
Lieur.  Maury's  ingenious  and  able  treatise 
en  the  probable  relation  of  magnetism,  and 
ihe  circulation  of  the  atmosphere,  pivpared 


as  an  appendix  to  the  astronomical  observe 
tiona,  has  been  kindly  sent  ua  by  the  author. 
Afterprosecutingasevere  scietitific  acrutiiiy 
and  with  the  aid  of  circular  letters  sent 
throughout  the  valley  ofthe  Mississippi, whidi 
confirmed  the  fact,  that  the  south-west  are 
the  rainy  windsj  he  concludes  with  th* 
remark: 

"  Though  it  be  not  proved  that  magoetiam 
is  the  power  which  guides  the  storm  from 
left  to  right,  and  from  right  to  left,  which 
conducts  the  moist  and  tha  dry  air  each  ia 
its  appointed  paths,  and  which  regnlatea  the 
'■  wind  in  his  circuits" — ^>-et  that  it  u  ndl 
a  power,  is  rendered  mt  very  probable,  that 
the  onns  is  now  shifted,  and  it  remains  not 
to  prove,  bat  to  disprove,  that  such  is  ifm 
agency." 

13. — RECBOLOGT. 

It  is  with  pain  that  we  have  to  announce, 
since  our  last,  the  deaths  of  two  iodividualst^ 
who,  for  their  valuable  services,  have  long 
maintained  a  high  repcttaiion  in  the  country. 

John  W.  Monbttk  was  the  author  of 
that  most  invaluable  work,  which  had  coat 
the  labor  of  twenty  years,  "  The  History  of 
the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi."  A  new  edi- 
tion of  which,  greatly  enlarged  and  im- 
proved, he  was  on  the  eve  of  issuing  from 
the  press.  He  also  contributed  many  vain- 
able  papers  to  the  pages  of  our  review  npOB 
western  subjects.  He  died  on  his  planta- 
tion, in  the  Parish  of  Madison,  La.,  on  the 
first  of  March  last,  from  a  disease  of  the 
brain.  A  friend  has  promised  to  prepare  for 
our  next,  a  biographical  sketch. 

JoH5  W.  Skirmee,  the  Editor  of  the 
Plough,  Loom  and  Anvil,  has  an  American 
repuution  for  bis  distioguished  services  to 
the  agricultural  community,  rusoing  back  to 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  Uor* 
lately  he  was  known  from  bis  cotmection . 
with  the  Farmers'  Magazine,  published  for 
several  years  in  New- York.  No  man  conld 
have  been  more  assidoous  and  devoted  tn  tfa« 
performance  of  bis  duties  ;  and  although  we 
have  differed  with  him  radically  upon  point* 
of  policy,  we  have  always  urged  the  encooTa 
agement  of  his  works  as  of  public  interest 
and  value.  Mr.  Skinner  was  for  SO  years 
Post-master  at  Baltimore,  and  under  Har- 
rison's administration.  Assistant  Post- master 
General.  Only  in  the  last  number  of  hi* 
magazine,  he  was  congramlating  himaelf 
upon  the  bright  openinga  which  had  dawned 
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npon  hU  CntoiMB.  lo  a  few  days,  saddeo 
wd  puorul  death  blighted  all— Mid  tbb  U 
Ufe. 

"  Wave  flowa  OB  vava, 

Bat  the  Ma  dries  aoi 

We  aifh. 
pBwe  for  awhile,  and  murmur— JU  muit  die. 
Then  riuh  lo  pleasure,  action,  sia  oaco  more." 


14. — CHARLK5T0H  KIDICAL  COLLEOS. 

Wfl  are  delighted  to  obaerre  in  the 
Courier  a  statement,  showing  a  condition  of 
oDprecedented  prosperity  in  this  institution. 
Id  spealdng  of  the  last  gradnadng  class,  the 
dean.  Dr.  Froet,  introdacea  the  interesting 
fact,  that,  of  die  very  large  number  included, 
bnC  a  single  known  instance  occurs,  where 
collegiate  or  academical  advantages  have 
not  been  enjoyed.  No  other  school  in  the 
Union  can.  we  believe,  show  such  a  reaalt, 
and  it  speaks  volnmcs  in  favor  of  Soothem 
,  Uterary  advancement.  These  students  were 
from  Sooth  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Vir- 
ginia, Georgia,  and  Alabama. 

15 TO  RXCLAIK  KKD  KIVER  LAHD9. 

J.  A.  Regan  has  sent  us  the  maoascript  of 
a  proposal  he  intends  making  to  the  legisla- 
tnie  of  Texas,  to  be  allowed  to  reclaim  the 
Red  River  lands  of  that  state,  by  turn- 
ing the  waters  of  the  river  into  canals, 
commnnicating  with  the  rivers  ol  Texas. 
and  nliimalely  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
We  have  not  examined  the  proposition,  but 
simply  state  iL  The  condition  is,  that  a 
grant  be  made  to  him  of  every  olternate 
section  of  the  reclaimed  lands,  and  the  work 
will  be  executed  in  seven  years. 

16. — AGRICUI.TDRAL  IT1M3. 

1.  We  take  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to 
(he  mineral  paint  invented  by  Mr.  Blake,  of 
which  C.  PheMon,  of  New-Orleana.is  ngent. 
It  is  perfectly  fire  and  water  proof,  and  ia 
the  very  thing  to  coat  sugar-houses,  water- 
cisterns,  etc. 

2.  A  Draining  Pitvip. — Our  friend  Wm. 
Lebby,  of  Charlealon,  8.  C,  has  at  lost  buk- 
ceeded  in  bringing  intn  succeeeful  operation 
a  pnmp  of  this  dcscriptioii,  whojo  power  ia 
really  marvellous,  a  model  of  which  he  ex- 
hibited last  year  at  tlie  Chnrleston  Fair. 
Wa  recollect  teveral  years  ago  conversing 


with  him  upon  the  subject,  and 
his  early  experimeota.  This  matter  of  pump* 
would  seem  almost  hereditary  in  the  family. 
It  was  no  small  pert  of  oar  boyhood's  pteu- 
uies  to  wimess  the  ingenious  devices  of  «a- 
otfaer  of  the  Lebbys,  also  a  boy,  in  tonariof 
water  by  mechanical  applicatioDs.  "We  re- 
collect, once  he  bad  invented,  or  at  least 
thought  so,  a  ciurioua  and  novel  rotaT7  pomp, 
and  we  thooght  he  had  mechanieal  genioa 
enough  to  invent  almost  anything  short  of 
perpetual  medonj  or  the  quadrature  of  the 
circle.  But  to  return  to  the  Draining 
Pump: 

"  The  pnmp  elevates  the  water  five  feet 
from  the  suifsce  of  the  pool,  in  which  it  n 
placed,  and  discharges  it  at  the  rate  of  6ve 
thousand  gsUons  per  minute.  It  is  worked 
by  a  five  horse  engine,  at  a  very  moderate 
pressure,  and  resolls,  proportionate  to  an 
mcreased  size  of  the  machine,  and  the  ap- 

ElicaiioQ  of  greater  power,  can  be  ttttaineo, 
Dth  as  regards  the  quantity  of  water  die- 
chsrged,  and  the  height  to  which  it  can  be 
carried.  The  principle  of  the  pump  is  the 
reversal  of  the  action  of  a  Turtine  wheel, 
revolving  honzontaUy  on  the  axis  of  a  shaft, 
to  the  upper  end  of  which  the  motive  power 
is  applied ;  and  the  whole  astonishing  force 
wliicli  it  exerta,  depends,  as  far  as  we  bb- 
derstand  it,  upon  tlie  cenirifugal  power  of 
the  Turbine  wneel.  The  machine  is,  there 
fore,  a  very  simple  one,  and  on  that  account 
peculiarly  adapted  to  agrituUural  purposea. 
The  prine  of  a  pump,  of  the  capacity  aixl 
dimensions  above  stated,  will  not,  we  under* 
stand,  exceed  three  hundred  dollars." 


]7.~ THE  JtBCIEPrr  BELLES  OF  FLORIDA. 
Mr.  Bimms,  in  his  late  beautiful  historical 
romance  of  the  Huguenots  in  Carolina* 
which  he  has  qaaintly  entitled  the  Lily  and 
the  Totem,  thus  graphically  paints  the 
early  flowers  of  the  Southern  forests  .- 

"  A  rather  scanQr  robe  of  white  cotton, 
concealed,  in  seme  degree,  the  bosom,  and 
extended  somcwhot  below  the  knees. 
Around  ihe  neckn  of  several  were  hung 
thirk  strtinda  of  native  pearli*,  partially  dis- 
colored hv  the  artiun  of  fire,  whioh  ha^l 
been  employed  lo  extricate  tlitni  from  the 
ahplls.  Peitrla  were  also  minelcd  incrni- 
ouslv  with  the  long  iresflCB  of  theii  straight, 
blank  hair;  trailing  with  it,  in  not  utifre- 
quent  inslanccB.  even  to  the  ground.  Others, 
in  place  of  tliiu  more  valuable  oninuienu 
wore  necklaces,  anklets,  and  liarns.  formed 
wholly  of  one  or  other  of  the  numerous 
varieties  of  little  sea-shells,  by  which,  after 
heavy  storms,  the  low  nod  sandy  shores  of 
the  country  were  literally  covered.    Stiinga 
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ci  tlie  astne  khell  rncircled  the  legs,  whirh 
w«re  sometimes  of  a  abape  to  gratify  the 
iricent  exactions  of  the  civilized  standard. 
Tbff  forms  of  our  Indian  damsels  were  geo- 
erally  syminetriral  and  erect;  their  move- 
ments Bt  once  agile  and  graceful — their  fore- 
beadd  high,  thoir  lips  thin,  and  with  a  soft, 
peraaasive  expressK^n,  inclining  to  melan- 
choly; while  their  eyes,  black  and  bright, 
always  shone  with  a  peculiar  forest  fite,  that 
aeemed  happily  to  consort  with  their  dark, 
but  not  DnpleKsine  complexions.  Well,  in- 
deed, wiih  a  pardonable  vanity,  might  the 
people  call  tiiem,  '  The  Daaghters  of  the 
8uD.'  He  bad  made  them  his  oy  his  warm- 
eat  and  Ibndest  fiances.  These  were  the 
women,  whose  descendants  in  after  days, 
as  Yemaitsees,  and  Muscoghees,  and  Semi- 
notes,  became  a  scourge  of  so  large  a  por- 
tKm  of  the  Anglo-American  race." 


18. — niLDRETB'8  BISTORT  VKVTKD  STATES. 

History  of  the  United  Stafei  of  America. 
By  Richard  Hildreth.  Vol.  IV.  New-York  : 
Harper  &  Brothers.  18Jl.  The  volume 
before  as  is  the  first  of  a  new  series,  ilie 
author  having  previously  pnblished  three 
others  upon  the  Colonial  and  Revolutionary 
dmea.  He  has  here  to  deal  with  tlie  period 
which  immediately  succeeded  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution,  and  contemplates,  in 
two  volumes  more,  to  bring  the  whole  sub- 
ject, thniugh  the  administration  of  Adams, 
tlie  downfall  of  the  federalists,  the  transfer  of 
power  to  the  republicans,  the  elevation  of 
Madison,  etc  etc.,  to  the  administratioD  of 
Monroe,  in  v/liich  tlie  old  party  lines  were 
greaUy  worn  away,  or  entirely  obliterated- 

We  have  read  thia  first  volume,  which 
ifl  entirely  occupied  with  the  adininirtration 
of  Washington,  with  very  close  attention, 
and  inucli  instruction,  from  the  novelty  and 
amount  of  information  embodied ;  but  so 
keen  and  bitter  are  the  prejudices  and  au- 
lipathiea  of  the  author  towards  the  South, 
and  everything  Soutliem;  towards  Mr. 
Jefferson,  and  the  whole  republican  party 
afterwards,  and  so  delighted  is  be  to  dwell 
open  any  points  which  may  be  tortured  to 
their  diand vantage,  that  we  can  place  but 
little  conB'tcncc  in  his  integrity  as  a  his- 
torian, and  none  whatever  in  his  feelings 
as  a  man.  Never  before  was  history  so 
prostituted  to  gratify  purouoal  or  party  ma- 
levolence. 

We  had  marked  a  great  many  passaged 
for  comment  and  condcnmation,  but  space 
and  time  do  not  now  admit    Those  which 


relate  to  the  alave  discutsioD  are  partiea' 
larly  obnoxious,  and  no  opportonity  escapes 
of  indulging  a  sneer  at  the  expense  of  the 
South,  her  i&stitntions  and  her  statesmea' 
Nothing  bat  rottenness  he  finds  in  thia  Den- 
mark. One  extract  we  should  like  to  giv«, 
from  the  speech  of  Mr.  Scott,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, (who,  it  would  seem,  was  the  original 
author  of  the  "higher  law"  doctrine,)  made 
in  tfae  firat  Congress  under  the  Constitution, 
opon  the  tnbject  of  shvery.  Mr.  Hildreth 
reports  the  debate  in  such  a  manner  as  com- 
mits him  to  an  approval,  or  at  least  we  hare 
no  evidence  uf  his  disapproval,  of  the  odiotia 
sentiments  of  the  speech.  In  fact,  he  bag 
introduced  it  immadiately  ailor  bis  remark : 
"  The  patience  of  some  of  ibe  Northern 
members,  at  length,  began  to  give  way," 
etc. 

The  work  is  written  witb  vigor,  the  ar^ 
rsngement  is  good,  the  period  embraced  mie 
of  deep  interest,  and  tbefacu  numerous  and 
interestipg; 

19.— tavengro  ;  tbe  Scholar— the  Gipay^ 

the  Priest.    By  George  Borrow,  author 

of  the  "  Bible  in  Spain."    New-York : 

Harper  &  Brothers,  Pablisbers,  63  Cliff*- 

at.     18.^1.    J.  C.  Morgan,  New-Orleans. 

We  can  recommend  this  work  to  all  wbo 

are  fond  of  tbe  marvellous.    It  fully  snstaina 

the  rcputniion  which  the  author  has  ac- 

<]uired  by  hts  previous  publications.     Hia 

descriptions  are  lively  and  graphic,  and  the 

moral  tone  is  excellent. 

CO. — Forfifftt  Reminiscence*,  hy  Henrp 
Richard  Lord  lloUand'^cAixeA  by  bia 
son,  Henry  Edward  Lord  Holland.  New- 
York  :    Harper  fc  Brothers,  8«  Cliff-at 

This  is  an  interesting  book  to  those  wbo 
like  to  know  somctliing  about  the  intriguea 
of  Courts,  and  anecdotes  abont  Napoleon 
the  (irand,  and  Talleyrand  the  veracious. 
We  had  never  suspected,  before  Lord  Hol- 
land had  told  us,  that  Talleyrand's /(7r/«  waa 
vcrarily. 

'iX.— Site  Notes  of  a  llottadje.  Ncw-York; 

Harper  d:  Btothers,  83  ClifTst.     18M. 

An  interesting  dreamy  book,  written  in 
the  geonine  Oriental  prose-poetic  style. 
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»^gfaIlevUle,  a  FranconU  StOTT.  by  th« 
aathor  of  the  RoUo  Book*.  New- York : 
Harper  k  Brothers,  62  Cliff-sL    IB50. 

93< —  Wallace  ;  a  Fnmconia  Story,  by  the 
author  of 

24.— TAe  RoUoBook*.  New- York:  Har- 
per  iL  Brother!,  82  Cliff-st.  1850. 
Theae  are  instructive  aod  entertaioing  lit- 
tle books,  by  Jacob  Abbot,  an  authoT  who 
has  acquired  a  deserred  popularity  by  bis 
aeries  of  interesting  volumes  for  the  educa- 
tioa  of  yoatb.  We  cordially  recommend 
diem. 

^.—ConMuelo ;  by  Qeor^  Sand,  translated 
from  the  French  by  Fayette  Robinson. 
Four  volumes  in  nn«.  New- York:  Stringer 
&  Townsend,  333  Broadway.    1851. 
This  18  considered  to  be  the  masterpiece 
of  Hme.  George  Sand,  ono  of  the  most  re- 
markable women  of  die  age.    Like  most 
French  novels,  its  moral  tone  ii  anything  but 
elevated. 

^.—Miasixsippi  Scenei,  or  Skefehes  of 
Soiitktra  and  Wutem  Life.  By  Joseph 
B.  Cobb,  of  Longwood,  Miss.  1851. 
Philadelphia:  Carey  4.  Ilart.  New-Or- 
leans :  J.  C.  Morgan. 

The  work  is  moulded  upon  the  plan  of  the 
"  Georgia  Rccnca,"  and  dedicuted  to  their 
amhor,  Judge  Lun^Btreet.  Mary  of  the 
stories  have  been  lold  before,  over  t!»e  sig- 
nature of  Rambler,  in  the  Mississippi  papers. 
They  pos.scss  quite  interest  enougli  to  sus- 
tain the  reader's  attention,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  they  will  enliven  many  a  tedious  hour 
in  the  Southwest.  The  writer  is  a  Geor- 
gian by  birth,  and  we  therefore  regret  his 
intrrolucing  the  story  of  the  boy  Joe,  on  page 
92,  which  might  do  very  well  for  the  sickly 
aentimentalist  of  the  North.  We  have  seen 
more  misery  from  the  separation  of  white 
parenU  and  children,  dictated  by  the  stern 
laws  of  neceasiiy,  than  we  have  ever  seen 
from  black,  and  this  is  universal  Soutliern 
eiperience.  Mr.  Cobb  givoa  several  inter- 
esting stories,  showing  the  devotion  of  ne- 
groes to  their  owners,  from  which  wa  ex- 
tract one : 


*"  riDHITT  OF  A  BLATL         

It  waa  a  delisfatinl,  calm,  summer  even- 
ing, and  the  fami^  had  jtut  taken  an  aiiiog 
around  the  environs  of  the  ci^  in  their  car- 
riage. As  they  aKghtad  on  their  retom, 
the  norse  happenine  lo  meet  them  with  the 
youngest  ciiUd^a  lively  little  girl,  in  her 
arms,  obtained  permission  to  ride  out  a  short 
distance  to  amose  the  infant  No  one  elae 
went,  as  the  horaes  were  thought  to  be  per- 
fectly gentle,  and  aa  all  confidence  waa 
placed  in  the  driver's  care  and  skill.  Bot 
It  happened,  in  descending  a  steep  hill  whicb 
aroee  oeyond  the  river  on  whicn  the  Uttla 
city  was  situated,  that  a  breast-chain  broke, 
and  the  carriage  being  pushed  suddenly  upon 
the  bortea,  they  started  off  at  a  furious  gait, 
and  evidently  m  a  fright.  The  bridge  waa 
lo  be  passed,  and  the  faithful  driver,  more 
alarmed  for  his  precious  chaxee  than  him- 
self, shouted  to  the  nurse  with  trembling 
voice  that  he  had  lost  all  control  over  bia 
horses.  The  honest  creature  did  not  hesi- 
tate, but  took  ber  resolve  in  a  momei^ 
With  wooilerful  self-possessicm,  which  cfmld 
have  been  inspired  by  nothing  short  of  her 
devotion  to  her  owners,  and  their  beloved 
offspring,  and,  as  the  only  possible  chance, 
she  hasuly  unfasten^  tne  door,  and  then 
turning  So  as  to  make  sure  of  aligiiting  oo 
her  back,  at  the  same  time  holding  ihe^  in- 
fant at  arms'  length  above  her.  that  it  might 
thos  escape  the  slightest  jar,  she  threw  her- 
self out  with  a  spring,  perfectly  regardleas  or 
everything  but  the  safety  of  her  master's 
child.  Her  plan  aticeeeded;  for  aeveral 
gentlemen  who  witnessed  the  whole  aS'air, 
running  up  to  her  aid  immediately,  disco- 
vered that  Uie  infant  was  entirely  unhurt, 
though  the  devoted  nurse  had  sustained  se- 
vere injury.  Fortunately,  the  horses  were 
stopped  in  lime  to  prevent  any  serious  ac<a- 
dent;  and  afterwards,  when  the  same  gen- 
tlemen called  to  congratulate  the  diatin- 
Euished  fsther  on  the  child's  escape,  they 
declared  to  him  that  be  possessed  a  treasure 
of  priceless  value  in  this  devoted  nurse — a 
fact   of  which  he  was,  by   the  by,  fully 


27. — LETTERS  FROM  THREE  COSTIIfESTS. 

We  noticed  in  our  last,  the  letters  of  Mst- 
thew  F.  Ward,  Esq.,  written  from  diffcreni 
points  of  the  Old  World,  and  have  mora 
lately  given  them  a  closer  perusal,  from 
which  it  is  impossible  to  rise  without  form- 
ing a  high  notion  of  the  intelligence  and  abi- 
lity of  ilic  aothor.  We  trust  that  his  future 
labors  may  not  be  grudgingly  expended  in 
the  cause  of  letters.  The  following  we  have 
ihoughi  poasesscs  sufficient  general  interest 
to  be  extracted  from  the  many  good  tilings 
in  the  volume  : — 

"THE  BAZAARS  OF  C0B8TANTIII0PLE." 
"  Uy  heart  beating  high  with  expecution, 
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I  hastened  to  these  celebnted    mirts  of 

Eastern  Inxuries.  I  entered,  and  all  the 
■or^eoQH  illnaious  of  fancy  at  once  faded 
into  a  dark  corered  passive,  whose  lofty 
arcbed  roof  was  supported  by  stone  pillars, 
and  along  whose  narrow  sides  were  ranged 
tiie  shelves,  which  were  crowded  with  the 

rs  of  the  petty  merchants  who  occapiad 
bazaar.  Each  partittoa  of  shelves  is 
closed  at  night  by  two  large  ahutters  hung 
on  hingesi  one  of  which,  during  the  day,  is 
hoisted  above,  and  the  other  is  let  down  on 
a  stone  parapet,  which  runs  along  both  sides 
of  the  passage,  and  forms  a  low  counter, 
up<Mi  which  13  sqQotted  Uie  merchant,  and 
upon  which  the  onrchaaers  asnally  seat 
themselvea  whilst  bargaining  for  his  goods. 
Most  generallv  in  his  shelves,  about  twelve 
feel  long,  and  his  counter,  from  which  he 
rarely  desreods,  about  fonr  feet  wide,  con- 
sist the  entirt  shop  of  the  Turkish  merchant, 
possessed,  as  I  had  imagined,  of  conotloss 
treasures.  His  stock  in  trade  is  composed 
of  striped  mixtures  of  cottnn  and  silk  from 
Damtscos — of  Persian  silksj  which  are  but 
sorry  imicstioas  of  Cashmere  shawls— of 
namcrous  importations  from  finrope,  of  in- 
ferior silks,  muslins,  and  other  arttrles  of 
ladies'  apparel — of  haodkercbicfs  and  nap- 
kins for  the  table,  worked  in  colored  worsted 
— of  gaudy  caps  for  the  side  of  the  head — 
and  sashes  and  bags  richly  embroidered  in 

EM,  which,  being  tastefnlfy  arranged  about 
is  little  abup,  give  it  a  gay,  showy  appear- 
anee.  Such  articles  as  these,  stowed  away 
in  narrow  Httle  cribs,  ten  or  twelve  feet  by 
four,  were  &11  I  could  discover  to  represent 
those  luxurious  splendors  of  the  bazaars,  of 
which  modem  toarists  so  enthusiastically 
rant  The  bazaars  are  only  lighted  by  win- 
dows in  the  side  of  the  lufty  roof,  which,  al- 
though they  afford  a  slanting  indistinct  li{;ht, 
very  favorable  to  the  good  appearance  of  ra- 
ther ordinary  goods,  do  not  aiapel  the  gene- 
ral gloom  ot  the  large  passages ;  these  pas- 
aaMs,  some  eight  or  ten  feet  wide,  being  as 
mdely  paved  as  the  atreeia,  and  having  in 
their  centre  a  gutter,  down  which,  of  a  rainy 
day.  flows  a  httle  torrent  of  liquid  filth.  I 
could  not  but  think,  while  groping  my  way 
through  a  dense  crowd,  over  their  very 
rougli  and  somewhat  dirty  floor,  how  vasdy 
inferior,  in  elegance,  botti  of  goods  and  ar,- 
commodaCion,  were  the  far-famed  bazaars  to 
Stewart's  or  &aphae)'»;  yet  hooks  have 
never  been  written  in  praise  of  either.  But, 
although  the  bazoars  are  so  lamenubly  defi- 
cient, both  in  elegance  and  comfort,  yet  they 
arc  as  full  of  novel  and  curious  things  as 
Mr.  Oldbuck's  antiquarian  collection ;  and 
in  wandering  amidst  the  thousand  and  one 
rare  sights  of  thtrir  almost  endless  psMsnges, 
that  branched  otTin  every  direction,  like  the 
intricate  avenues  of  some  grand  cavern,  I 
have  tnanaged  to  spend  most  delightfully 
some  four  or  five  days." 

88.— T^  Morriaitd  Cottage,    By  the  au- 
thor of  Mary  Barton. 


^.—London  Labor  and  tke  Lmdom  Poor, 

By  Henry  Hahew. 
30. — Ttme,  the  Avenger.    By  the  author  of 

the  Wilmingtons. 

These  are  late  ules  and  novels  from  the 
prolific  and  splendid  press  of  Harper  tt 
Brothers,  and  are  delivered  aa  by  J.  B. 
Steel,  Bookseller,  of  New-Orleaoa. 

31.~~Jbsephifie.    By  Grace  Agailar. 
3i.'^Kickleburgt  of  the  Rhine.    By  W.  M. 

Thackeray. 
35.—  }Vanoiek    Woodlande.      By   Frmk 

Forrester. 
34.— 7%e  Jmffy  Lind  Songster. 

Cheap  publications  from  Stringer  and 
Townsend,  of  New-York,  through  our  neigh* 
bor,  J.  0.  Morgan,  of  New-Orleans.  Thejr 
make  capital  light  reading  for  the  atunmsr 
for  steim-boats  and  rail-roada. 

SLATXHT  ADD  I.IBIRU. 

3S.—Ei$ay  on  Staverf.     By  Thomia  R. 

Dew. 
36. — Annual  Report  Cotonimation  Soeietf, 

18M. 
37.— Afr.  Gurlej^K  Report  on  LiSeria. 

We  are  indebted  to  a  friend  in  Virginia 
[  for  Professor  Dew's  letters  on  Slavery,  which 
'.  wo  have  long  desired  to  obtain,  and  which 
we  shall  republish  in  parts  in  oor  Keview 
.  for  some  months  to  come.     No  argument  waa 
ever  more  conclusive  in  favor  of  the  Sooth 
'  than  this,  and  the  work  being  nearly  out  of 
I  print,  deserves  to  be  perpetuated. 
1      We  have  the  Colonization  Society,  and 
I  Liberia    papers,  under   consideration,  and 
'  tbcy  will  enable  us,  with  a  mass  of  other 
documents,  to  prepare  one  or  two  elaborate 
articles  upon  the  subject,  to  appear  in  our 
pages  in  tlic  next  two  or  three  months.    Wo 
have  no  prejudices.     Our  object  and  pur- 
pose is  a  fair  investigation,  to  whatever  it 
may  lead.      We  have  many  dear  friends 
alike  among  the  friends  and  the  opponents 
of  the  Society.    It  is  with  pain  that  we  6Qd 
some  of  them  yielding  every  point  for  which 
the  South  has  so  long  contended.    To  think 
that  oor  old  friend,  and  guide  and  pastor,  Dr. 
Fuller,  who  bad  battled  so  gallantly  witb 
Waylaod  in  defence  of  the  South,  shoald  at 
last  be  heard  in  the  Colonization  Socie^  de- 
livering a  speech,  which  the  Society  itself, 
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in  a  Boie,  U  obliged  to  disaeatfroiB,iii  Um 
fesT  it  will  irretrievably  rain  their  proBpects 
u  the  South  I  Great  God,  it  is  time  to  pause 
and  be  eerioua  when  we  hear  a  southern  man, 
and  a  leader,  use  such  language  as  this — 
"  Doea  not  a  sacred  duty  to  Africa  and  the 
$iUvation  of  this  country — truth,  juttvxy 
lovt,  require  that  Congrest  $kould  beratdy 
to  ittterpom  not  only  to  deport,  but  to  re- 
deem— to  poRCBASS  the  tlavea  of  those  who 
are  wUling  to  tnga^e  in  an  arduouB^  tedi- 
out,  but  most  sublijiu  undertaking  7" 
Q.VSM  VOLT  DIU9PERDZRE,  ETC.,  XTC. 

38. —  3?ft«  Romish  Confetnonal :  or,  the 
Auricular  Confession  and  Spiritual  Oirec- 
tioQ  of  the  Komiuh  Church,  by  M.  Miche- 
let     Philadelphia :  T.  B.  Peteraon. 

39. — Nobody  >  Son  .•  or,  The  Life  and  Ad- 
ventures of  PerciTal  Maberry.  Philad'a : 
A.  Hart. 

40.— TA*  Playa  of  SAaiypeflre.— Pbillips, 
Sampson  &  Co.,  Boston :  Titos  Androni- 
cua,  Juliua  Caesar,  Henry  V.,  Troilua  and 
Cressida,  King  Henry  IV.,  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  King  Henry  VI.,  King  Richard 
11.,  King  Henry  VIII.,  Cymbeline,  Timon 
of  Athens.  This  splendid  work  should 
meet  with  universal  encouragement.  The 
plates  are  beautiful  specimens  of  art — the 
letterpress  perfect 
Tlie  books  which  we  mentioned    in  our 

last  as  from    Blanchard   &  Lea,  have  not 

u  yet  come  w  hand. 

41. — NOTES. 
One  of  our  agents  in  Mississippi  writes: 
*' There  ia  ao  state  in  the  Union  wlierethe 
peach,  the  p?ar  and  apple  grow  to  greater 
perfection  than  here,  and  none  where  the 
peach  lasts  so  long.  Whilst  at  Vicksburg,  1 
Tisiied  Col.  Hebron's  plantation,  who  has 
devoted  125  acres  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit. 
I  have  never  seen  the  peach-tree  so  healthy 
in  any  part  of  ibe  Union.  He  has  1,000  peach- 
trees  nearly  matured,  1,000  bearing  apple- 
trees.  1,500  pear-trees,  300  of  which  are 
bearing,  besides  great  varieliea  of  plum, 
fig."  &c. 

Professor  J.  W.  Milks  has  favored  us 
with  a  copy  of  hia  Address  before  the  gradu- 


ating claw  of  the  Charieston  College,  od  tbe 
S3d  of  February,  IBSl.  Its  tone  is  eloTateJ. 
and  mauer  logical  and  itutnit^ve.  Profes- 
sor Miles  baa  ooe  of  the  most  powerfolly 
metaphysical  minds  in  the  country,  as  bia  late 
work  upon  philosophical  theology  evinces. 
Tbe  Charleston  College  may  well  take  pride 
in  bia  fame. 

We  have  received  from  A.  Bart,  (late 
Carey  and  Hart,)  Philadelphia,  a  valoable 
work  on  PLAltK-Bou>s,by  Wm.  Ringsford, 
of  New- York,  with  some  useful  addenda. 
We  shall  make  some  extracts  from  it  in  our 
future  nambera,  in  tbe  way  of  ootea,  to  Mr. 
Gregg's  able  article  upon  the  enfagect,  oow  oa 
om-  table.  We  regret  not  haviog  space  ta 
insert  any  of  it  this  month. 

Charlks  GayarRE,  Esq'ra  woHt  apon 
Louisiana,  will  be  largely  noticed  by  as  next 
month.  The  first  volome  baa  already  been 
issued,  and  the  aecond  it  ready  for  the  press. 

We  remind  oor  readers  that  Mr.  Kendall's 
"  Views  on  the  Mexican  War,"  which  we 
noticed  last  month,  have  been  received  in 
New-Orleans.  Tbe  enormous  expense  which 
has  been  incurred,  and  the  splendid  manner 
,  of  the  execution,  ought  to  bespeak  for  tbe 
work  a  large  patronage. 

NEW-ORLEANS  AND    NEW-TORK  STEAMKR5. 

At  last  we  have  the  prospect  of  a  apeedy, 
re^Iar  and  certain  communication  between 
these  great  cities,  by  a  line  of  steam-ships, 
wholly  disconnected  from  any  other  business 
whatever.  This  is  what  New  Orleans  has 
long  wanted.  There  has  been  too  much  uncer- 
tainty and  too  little  accommodation,  to  say 
nothing  of  periodical  interruptions,  in  the 
way  tbe  old  line  loanaged  it.  We  herald  tbe 
change  as  a  great  public  benefit,  and  doubt 
not  lltere  will  be  tbe  most  liberal  encourage- 
ment oftered.     There  is  no  mode  of  rearh- 

:  ing  the  North  which  presents  anything  like 
the  same  advantages.  Tbe  new  steamers 
are  tho  Unionand  the  Winfield  Scott — tlie 

I  former  commanded  by  Captain  Budd.  a 
southern  man  by  birth  and  feelings,  and  a 

]  gendemati  well  known  to  the  traveling  public 

I  of  the  South.    We  wish  the  compuiy  all 

>.  BQCCeSS. 
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4S.— KDITOEIAL  ITEMS. 
The  coniinnation  of  onr  TexM  Story— 
"  Tke  Regulator,"  wunnv/oidMy crowded 
out  of  the  present  namber,  bat  will  appear 
in  our  next.  Wo  have  olao  received  another 
number  of  Mr.  Chilton's  able  papers  upon 
Missiatippi,  and  a  very  valuable  article  up- 
on the  Managemtnt  of  Negroes  upon  estates, 
from  the  pen  of  a  planter  of  Miaaiuippi, 
which  will  appear  next  month.  Our  friend, 
Judge  Monroe,  of  the  Lonibiaua  Law  School, 
has  had  the  honorable  degree  of  LL.D.  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  Univeraity  of  Louis- 
Tille.  Lieut  Forbea,  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
England,  has  published  a  work  on  Africa, 
in  which  he  charges  the  Liberians  with  hold- 
ing many  negroes  in  slavery.  We  have  sent 
for  the  work.  The  posthumous  papers  of 
Mr.  Calboon  will  soon  bo  issued  from  the 
Cbarleium  press,  together  wiUi  a  complete 
edition  of  the  speeches  of  that  great  man. 
The  work  will  be  embraced  in  five  or  six 
voloioes,  and  is  published  at  the  expense  of 
Sooth  CaroHoa.  A.  Q.  Pickett's  History  of 
Alabama  will  appear  iu  a  few  months,  from 
the  same  press,  with  many  handsome  illas- 
tratioas.  We  agree  in  the  words  of  a  eon- 
temporary: 

"  We  have  long  known  Col.  Pickett's  de- 
votion to  liienture — his  zeal,  liberality  and 
perseverance  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
— hia  patient  industry  in  cnndensing  and 
arrancing  hia  materials,  and  the  high  order  of 
his  mind  -.  sod  we  expect  from  him  a  work 
which  will  beof  grcathistorical  interest,  and 
particularly  acceptable  to  the  people  of  the 
South-west." 

R.  G.  Babxwem.,  Esq.,  who  has  been  for 
some  months  assistant  editor  of  the  Review, 
and  hiscontribnted  severalable  and  valuable 
articles  to  iu  piges,  will  travel  doHog  the 
ffjllowiar  year  in  the  states  of  South  Caro- 
bma.  Sortk  Carotina  and  Virginia,  for  the 
purpose  of  siirring  up  the  goodly  denizens 
of  dvMe  audent  commooweniihs  in  the  cause 
of  ibe  Review,  which  at  presentnumbersbrit 
«  very  few  fc^porters  in  that  quarter  of  th-? 
ITaiaa.  where  Northern  magazlce^  in  j  books 
of  every  kin'),  snpp^y  almost  the  entire  de- 
mud,  la  ictro-iutring  Mr.  Bamwe'd.  i:  can 
hanOy  Iwe  s^^MPiitry  for  os  to  say.  thst : 

1- — Tse  Rev-^wii  altogether  a  Son'J.fra 
wori, or.gisite-i  and  condaned  by  3o-jti.'?m 
Me&rpwti*£je>d  ac  the  South,  treating  of  t>.e 


Sotitb,  and  in  no  respect  local  to  uty  put  of 
it.  Though  New-Oulians  and  CllAftMS- 
TON  are  the  head-quarters  of  its  operatioog, 
it  is  issued  timuUanecnaly  in  ait  th*  cUum 
oj  the  touthem  tlatet,  from  Jialtimore  to 
Qalveaton  and  iSt.  Louti,  Every  part  of 
tliis  field  ia  entirely  occupied  in  every  thing 
that  regards  their  industrial  pn^css,  vrith- 
ont  excluding  the  general  facts  of  Northern, 
American,  and  European  industry. 

i- — The  Review  occupies  a  ground  which 
does  not  interfere  with  any  work  in  th« 
Union.  It  is  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  tb* 
South,  and  is  rather  a.eo-lalorer  than  rival  of 
Mr.  Hiint's  Magazine,  which,  published  at 
the  North,  cannot  be  supposed  tu  well  in- 
formed in  regard  to  our  peculiar  affairt. 
The  works  are  SQpplemental  to  each  other. 
3. — The  Review  has  no  politics,  toucbaa 
upon  no  party  discussions,  and  has  but  on* 
great  and  exclusive  argument  to  condtK^— 
the  protperity,  tocial  and  industrial^  ofUu 
Southern  States,  and  their  entire  indeptmt^ 
eneein  this  bekaif. 

It  is  believed  that  the  friends  of  the  South 
will  everywhere  rally  around  Mr.  Barnwell, 
and  that  ihroogh  his  labors  and  theirsj  seve- 
ral thousand  new  subscribers  will  be  added 
to  our  lists  very  soon.    The  expenses  of  the 
I  work   are  enormous  ;  and   if  our    friends 
;  in  tlioae  old  stales  of  the  sea -board,  whero 
!  we  were  reared,  will  do  as  well  fur  it  as  tbo 
'  generous  oofs  we  have  found  in  the  Bouth- 
west,  the  Review  will  speedily   vie  with 
the  most  prosperous  ones  of  the  Xorth,  if  it 
j  does  not  eclipse  them.    Shall  we  have  to 
!  appeal  in  vain  for  this,  or  will  not  the  whole 
I  South  rally  around  us,  who  have  been  the 
'■  BrsC  to  move  ;  and  who,  after  years  of  strog- 
glcs  and  heavy  losses,  begin  bnt  the  present 
I  year  to  see  the  clear  lij?bt  of  day  upon  tisT 
Our  hopes  for  the  future   are   bigb,  and 
we  shall  go  on  arJding  wi:h  untiring  assidui- 
'  ty  from  mon'.'rt  to  month,  every  poaiible  ink* 
provement  to  i.ie  Review,  wbich  bow  eaten 
upon  ti.e  M''x^h  year  of  iu  f-xistence. 


Mr-  Bkacazo!*,  who  Lu  lrav.-:--d  for  th« 
Rcv)*w  du.-ii:7  t:ie  put  \^ar  in  Arkoasaa 
and  T'xas,  wul  now  n.s.t*  a  tr-r  of  the 
w?!ipm  asij  Dorth-wcctcra  sittci.  and  also 
ia  the  n-^rthere  anj  eatiem  autei.  for  ibt 
porpooeof  obtoijiingadfenUcBies^aadaoh- 
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■eribers  to  die  Revww.  To  Ae  people  of 
the  West  we  have  only  to  nj,  this  work  hta 
an  especial  application  to  them,  and  embodies 
■n  of  the  reaults  of  their  induBtry ; — to  those 
of  the  North  we  add,  whilst  the  South  »tu- 
tains  a  tboosand  northern  works,  she  meets 
with  no  reciprocity.  Is  this  fair  f  As  &e 
Renew*  presenu  a  complete  embodiment  of 
Mothem  indostry  and  enterpnse  of  erery 
land,  to  be  had  in  no  other  quarter,  should  it 
Bot  be  interesUng  to  northern  men,  who 
would  really  and  truly  know  the  resources 
^  <^rMioos  of  this  section  of  the  Union  t 
Those  who  are  doing  business  here,  and 
their  number  at  the  North  are  thoasauds, 
migfat  find  it  to  their  interest  in  many  ways 
to  sappon  a  Southern  work  of  the  kind.  Its 
very  large  circulatioo  at  the  South  greatly 
enhance  its  advertinng^  facilities.  To  the 
Bwnafactnrers  of  the  North  the  work  will 
hare  great  Talne,  in  showing,  as  h  does, 
Most  minQtety,  CTery  thing  that  relates  to  the 
progress  of  every  department  of  mammae- 
trnmintluSomA. 


KBW  BOOKS  ntOM  J.  C.  MOROAX. 
Since  closing  our  book-notices,  we  have 
received  Gayam't  History  of  Louuiana, 
which  will  be  noticed  fully  next  month; 
Mary  BeB^  a  Francomt  Story ;  Bertie,  a 
Humorous  Novel,  by  Gregory  Seaworthy ; 
Polly  Pea-Blotaom'i  Wtdding,  and  other 
tales,  by  Hon.  J.  B.  Lamar,  and  B.  M.  Charl* 
ton ;  Mount  Hope,  or  Philip  of  the  Wam- 
panoags,  an  Historical  Romance,  by  O.  H. 
BoUister  ;  Harper'a  New  Magazine  for 
April,  with  fine  illustrations  of  the  London 
Fair;  FieldrBook  of  the  Revolution,  part 
12.  These  books  are  from  Harper  Brothers, 
and  A.  Hart,  and  are  for  sale  by  onr  neigh- 
bor, J.  C.  Morgan,  from  whom  we  acknowl- 
edge the  receipt  of  all  the  valuable  school 
elasneal  books  cf  Anthon,  noticed  in  this  and 
the  last  number.  His  store  is  at  S{2  Ex- 
change Place,  New-Orleans,  and  all  ordeis 
from  die  coonuy  will  be  promptly  sup- 
plied. 
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ART.  L-^B  STATE  OP  fflSSISSIPPI* 

MOTXUXKTB   07   SLUOOTT,    WIUEINSOV     AND    OATOSO ORaAKOATIOir   OP 

UISSISSIFPI    TERAITORT. 

The  Spanish  king  ordered  liberal  grants  of  land  to  be  offered  to  all 
emigrants  from  the  territories  now  comprising  Kentuoky  and  Ten- 
nessec,  to  the  Spanish  provinces.  Under  this  liberal  system,  numer- 
ous settlements  were  made  bj  Americans  in  Upper  Louisiana,  as  well 
as  in  the  province  east  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver,  and  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Yazoo.  The  Spanish  governor,  in  the  meantime,  was  instruct- 
ed to  use  all  means  of  effecting  a  political  union  between  the  Spaniali 
provinces  and  the  western  people  of  tJie  United  States,  lliis  policy 
continued  two  years,  and  thus  delayed  all  danger,  during  that  period, 
of  an  invasion  of  Louisiana  by  the  north-western  settlers ; — but,  at  the 
expiration  of  that  time,  Guardoquoi,  the  Spanish  minister,  suddenly 
re-enacted  the  revenue  laws,  and  seizures  and  confiscations,  fines  and 
imprisonment,  were  recommenced  with  such  rigor,  as  again  to  rouse 
the  resentment  of  the  western  people,  and  render  an  immediate  inrfr- 
sion  of  the  Spanish  provinces  a  popular  measure. 

An  extensive  conflagration  occurred  at  this  moment  at  New* 
Orleans,  and  the  distress  and  want  consequent  upon  it  compelled  the 
governor  to  release  all  prisoners,  restore  their  property,  and  rescind 
all  commercial  restrictions,  in  order  to  induce  the  western  traders  to 
supply  the  city  with  provisions.  At  the  same  time  donations  of  land 
were  mode  to  all  emigrants  ;  and  many  Americans,  lured  by  this  gen- 
erosity, settled  in  the  Natchez  district  and  elsewhere  within  the  Span- 
ish territory. 

The  census  of  1788  showed  an  aggregate  population,  in  Louisiana 
and  West  Florida,  of  42,611  souls,  being  an  increase  of  10,000  in 
three  years.    This  included  the  importation  of  Acadians  and  Span- 

*  Contiwiwl  from  llaj  No> 
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iards,  before  mentioned;  the  remainder  were  Americans.  Of  the 
whole  population  there  were — free  whites,  19,445 ;  free  colored  per- 
sons, 1,701 ;  slaves,  21,465. 

In  September,  1788,  it  became  absolutely  necessary  for  the  fed- 
eral government  to  require  from  Spain  a  full  concession  of  the  ri^t, 
claimed  by  the  western  people,  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Accordingly,  Congress  resolved  that  "  the  &ee  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi  is  a  clear  and  essential  right  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  same  ought  to  be  considered  aad  supported  as 
such."  The  American  ministers  were  charged  specially  to  negotiate 
for  the  surrender  of  West  Florida,  near  the  Mississippi,  and  the  whole 
eastern  bank  of  the  river  to  the  sea,^ovMierfthe  free  use  of  the  river 
through  Louisiana  could  not  be  otherwise  obtained.  But  the  Spanish 
ministers  showed  little  inclination  to  relinquish  any  portion  of  this 
territory,  and  not  only  delayed  all  negotiation,  but  instigated  the 
Creek  and  other  Indian  tribes  to  a  violation  of  their  treaties  with 
the  United  States,  and.  to  acts  of  vtoloice,  with  the  view  of  preventing 
any  future  settlements  within  the  South-western  Territory.  Spanish 
posts  and  garrisons  occupied  the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi,  as 
high  up  as  Memphis,  and  the  Spanish  authorities  had  oi|^ized  the 
mUitia  of  Louisiana,  with  the  view  of  defending  every  position  »• 
sumed  by  Spain  against  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time,  large 
Americtm  forces  were  concentrated  on  liie  Ohio,  and  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernor had  every  reason  to  fear  that  an  army,  flushed  with  victory  in  the 
north-west,  would  descend  upon  the  first  spring  flood  of  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  rivers,  and  invade  Louisiana.  Hie  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  had  himself  authorized  and  encouraged  preparations  (or 
Bach  a  conflict.  At  this  juncture,  Spain  became  embarrassed  by  her 
European  ware,  and  dreading  hostilities  against  Louisiana,  intimated 
a  disposition  to  settle  the  points  in  controversy ;  General  Washing- 
ton immediately  dispatched  Thomas  Pinckney,  as  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary to  Madrid,  and  on  the  20th  day  of  October,  1795,  a  treaty 
was  signed,  adjusting  all  subjects  of  dispute.  By  this  treaty,  the 
31st  parallel  of  north  latitude  was  recognized  as  the  northern  bounda- 
ry of  the  Spanish  possessions,  and  Spain  agreed,  within  six  months,  to 
withdraw  her  troops  and  garrisons  from  the  territory  north  of  that 
boundary.  It  was  further  stipulated,  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  should  use  the  port  of  New-Orleans  as  a  place  of  deposit  for 
produce  and  merchandise,  for  the  space  of  three  years^  and  export  the 
same  free  of  all  duty.  This  treaty  was  duly  ratified  by  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  .President  commenced  preparations  to  carry 
its  stipulations  into  eflect,  such  as  surveying  the  l>oundary  line,  en- 
forcing neutrality  among  the  Indians,  &c. 

This  treaty  had  the  effect  of  arresting  a  scheme  which  the  citizens 
of  Georgia  had  conceived,  of  expelling  all  the  Spaniards  from  the  ter- 
ritory east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  north  of  the  Slat  parallel  of 
latitude,  and  also  led  to  the  repeal  of  an  act  of  the  legislature  of 
Georgia,  incorporating  the  Missitsippi  Company,  and  granting  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  land  within  the  disputed  territory.  It  will  be  here- 
after perceived  that  this  whole  territory  was  afterwards  ceded  by 
Georgia  to  the  United  States,  April  24th,  1802. 
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The  treaty  of  Madrid  provided  for  the  appointment  by  Spain  of  a 
oommissioner  to  meet  one  to  be  appointed  by  the  United  States, 
within  six  months  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  to  ascertain  and 
fix  tiie  northern  boundary  of  the  Spanish  province,  that  is,  the  31st 
parallel  of  latitude.  The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  due  time, 
appointed  Col.  Andrew  EUicott  as  the  American  commissioner,  and 
Don  Manuel  Gayoso  de  Semos  was  also  appointed  commissioner  of 
Spain,  under  the  orders  of  Baron  de  Carondelet,  governor-general  of 
Louisiana.     Gayoso  was  then  governor  of  the  Natchez  district. 

In  September,  1796,  Col.  EUicott  left  Philadelphia  for  Natchez, 
and  obtaining  at  Pittsburg  thirty  woodsmen  armed  with  rifles,  de- 
scended the  Ohio  in  a  bai^e ;  but  owing  to  low  water  and  ice,  he 
did  not  reach  Natchez  till  the  24th  day  of  February,  1797.  Before 
this  time  he  had  been  overtaken  by  an  additional  military  escort  of 
thirty  men,  but  at  the  request  of  Gayoso,  lefl  the  whole  escort  of 
sixty  men  at  the  Bayou  Pierre.  After  an  interview  between  Col.  Elli- 
oott  and  Gayoso,  the  latter  reluctantly  consented  to  fix  the  19th  day 
of  March  as  the  day  on  which  both  commissioners  should  repair  to 
Bayou  Tunica,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  and  defining  the  boun- 
dary. 

Col.  Ellicott  hoisted  the  American  flag  on  an  eminence,  near  Fort 
Panmure,  witJiin  the  present  limits  of  the  dty  of  Natchez,  and  ascer- 
tained by  observation  that  his  position  was  about  39  miles  north  of 
the  31st  deg.  of  north  latitude,  ^e  governor-general,  Carondelet,  was, 
in  the  meantime,  duly  notified  of  his  arrival,  as,  by  the  terms  of 
Gayoso's  appointment,  Carondelet  was  to  be  present,  and  direct 
the  Spanish  commissioners  in  ascertaining  and  defining  the  bound- 
ary. But  Carondelet  evaded  the  appointment  on  the  plea  of  Impor- 
tant .business  at  New-Orleans,  and  tried  to  induce  Col.  Ellicott  to 
visit  that  city.  The  American  commissioner  declined  the  invitation, 
and  ordered  his  militaTy  escort,  under  Lieutenant  M'Leary,  from 
the  Bayou  Pierre  to  Natchez,  at  which  point  they  arrived  on  the  15th 
March,  *97.  Having  encamped  near  Col.  Ellicott's  flag,  the  com- 
mandant soon  afler  formally  demanded  the  surrender  of  Fort  Pan- 
mure  to  the  American  troops.  Gayoso,  who  had  hitherto  feigned 
preparations  to  abandon  the  fort,  now  suddenly  returned  all  the 
stores  and  artillery  into  it  by  nighty  and  placed  it  in  a  state  of  de- 
fence ;  he  also,  soon  after,  proceeded  to  strengthen  the  forts  at 
Natchez  and  Walnut  Hills,  by  reinforcements  from  New-Orleims. 
Upon  a  protest  against  these  perfidious  measures,  by  the  American 
commissioner,  Gayoso  declared  that  they  were  prompted  by  appro- 
hensions  of  Indian  hostilities,  and  of  an  Invasion  of  Louisiana  by  the 
British  troops  from  Canada.  In  order  to  convince  Col.  Ellicott  of  the 
truth  of  the  first  pretext,  Gayoso  caused  swarms  of  drunken  Indians 
to  parade  with  drawn  knives  and  threatening  gestures  before  the 
American  camp,  and  in  order  to  conciliate  them,  Colonel  E.  was 
compelled  to  distribute  rations  and  presents  among  them.  For  the 
last  pretext,  there  seemed  afterwards  to  have  been  some  foundation,  aa 
there  is  no  doubt  an  invasion  of  Louisiana  was  contemplated  by 
Canadians,  and  influential  men  in  the  United  States,  among  whom 
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was  a  United  States  senator  from  Tennessee.  But  Col.  Ellioott  saw 
in  these  measures  only  a  determination  to  postpone  the  surrender  of 
the  territorj,  under  the  hope  that  some  circumstance  might  happen 
which  would  restore  this  valuable  region  to  Spain.  AU  hopes  of  ipr 
ducing  the  western  people  to  throw  off  their  aUegiance  to  the  general 

f:>vemment  and  unite  with  Spain,  had  not  been  abandoned.  A 
panish  agent  was  again  sent  to  Kentucky  to  sound  public  men  on 
this  subject,  and  stir  up  disaffection  to  the  fjnited  States  in  the  West; 
and  the  death  of  General  Wayne,  by  which  General  Wilkinson,  who 
was  supposed  to  be  &vorabIe  to  this  design,  had  been  advanced  to 
the  command  of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  gave  fresh  enoouraga- 
ment  to  these  hopeb. 

The  American  commissioner  became  much  incensed,  and  an  an- 
gry correspondence  commenced  between  him  and  Gayoso.  Uie 
people  of  the  district,  fearing  that  the  Spaniards  would  not  surrender 
the  territory,  shared  in  the  excitement  and  indignation  of  the  Ame> 
rican  commissioner.  The  latter  maintained  his  position,  anxiously 
expecting  an  advanced  guard  of  American  troops  from  Fort  Massaa; 
a  detachment  of  forty  men,  descending  from  this  point,  under  Lieu- 
tenant Percy  Smith  Pope,  arrived  at  Walnut  Hills  early  in  April, 
'97,  and  encamped  near  the  Spanish  fort  at  that  point.  On  tiie 
17tii  April,  Col.  Ellicott  having  learned  his  arrival,  required  him  to 
advance  to  his  relief  without  delay  ;  and  on  the  24th  Apnl,  Lieuteoant 
Pope,  with  his  detachment,  arrived  at  Natchez,  and  was  escorted  to 
the  American  camp  by  Lieutenant  M'ljeary's  (X>mpany. 

Gayoso  strongly  remonstrated  against  the  presence  of  the  Ame> 
rican  troops,  and  urged  their  removal  to  several  pointa ;  but  the 
American  commissioner  resolved  to  maintain  his  position,  and  Lien- 
tenant  Pope  proceeded  to  the  completion  of  the  entrenchments  of 
his  camp.  He  also  strengthened  himself  by  voluntary  enlistments, 
and  by  the  apprehension  of  some  deserters  from  the  north-western 
army,  who  were  found  among  the  Spaniards. 

In  a  few  weeks  it  was  ascertained  that  the  Spaniards  had  sent 
emissaries  to  the  neighboring  tribes  of  Indians,  with  instructions  to 
excite  their  resentment  against  the  American  forces.  This  cause,  to- 
gether with  the  perfidy  of  the  Spaniards  in  deferring  the  fulfUment 
of  the  treaty,  greatly  excited  the  people.  There  were  now  four 
thousand  Americans  residing  north  of  the  stipulated  boundary,  im- 
patient for  the  departure  of  the  Spanish  authorities,  and  the  estab- 
lishment  of  the  federal  authority.  Many  were  ready  to  capture 
Fort  Panmure,  and  drive  out  the  Spanish  authorities  by  force. 
These  citizens  inhabited  the  region  extending  north  from  the  bound- 
ary to  Bayou  Pierre,  and  thence  east  to  the  sources  of  this  stream, 
and  of  Colo's  Creek,  St.  Cathurine,  Hemochitto  and  Buffalo. 

The  governor-general  endeavored  to  allay  this  excitement,  by 
issuing  a  proclamation  on  the  24th  of  May,  declaring  that  the 
country  would  be  surrendered  afler  the  danger  of  British  invasion 
had  passed  away.  But  this,  instead  of  calming,  inflamed  the  public 
mind  to  a  still  higher  degree  of  excitement. 

At  length,  Gayoso  declared  that  he  had  received  instruotiow 
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from  Carondelet  to  remove  the  artillery  and  military  stor^  Irom  all 
the  forts  north  of  the  stipulated  boundary.  Thus  open  violence 
was  prevented  until  the  9th  day  of  June,  when  an  American  citi- 
zen, a  Baptist  preacher,  was  seized  by  the  Spanish  authorities,  and 
placed  in  the  stocks,  within  the  fort.  The  people  flew  to  arms,  and 
<}ompelled  the  Spanish  commandant,  and  nis  principal  officers  and 
their  families,  to  take  refuge  within  the  walls  of  the  fort.  Military 
companies  were  immediately  oi^anized — officers  chosen  to  command 
them — and,  in  a  few  hours,  the  Spanish  authority  was  virtually  over- 
thrown. 

At  the  same  time,  Lieutenant  Pope  issued  an  address,  calling  on  aU 
the  citizens  to  assert  their  rights,  and  pledging  himself  to  protect 
them  from  every  act  of  hostility. 

A  large  concourse  of  people  met  at  Beach's,  on  the  Nashville  road, 
on  the  20th  day  of  June ;  and  afler  free  discussion,  appointed  a 
"  committee  of  public  safety,"  consisting  of  seven  prominent  men, 
to  conduct  future  negotiations  with  the  Spanish  authorities.  The 
consent  of  this  committee  was  declared  to  be  necessary  to  the  va- 
lidity of  every  Spanish  edict. 

On  the  18tn  or  June,  Gayoso  desired  and  obtained  an  interview 
with  the  American  commissioner,  at  Captain  Miner's  house,  to 
whidi  place  he  made  his  way  from  the  fort,  secretly,  through  cane- 
brakes  and  a  com  field,  to  the  back  door,  and  thence  to  the  parlor, 
in  such  a  state  of  humiliation  as  deeply  affected  Colonel  EUicott. 
Here  he  met  the  committee — recognized  their  representative  capaci- 
ty— acceded  to  their  demands  of  amnesty  to  the  citizens  who  had 
revolted — and  of  their  exemption  from  service  in  the  Spanish  mi- 
litia, except  in  cases  of  riot  or  Indian  hostilities.  These  concessions 
all  tended  greatly  to  allay  the  popular  excitement. 

Mistrusting  the  fidelity  of  one  of  the  "committee,"*  Colonel  El- 
licott  persuaded  the  governor  to  dissolve  it,  and  to  authorize  the 
election  of  a  permanent  one  in  its  stead.  Accordingly,  a  new  com- 
mittee of  nine  members  was  elected  in  July,  by  virtue  of  Spanish 
authority,  to  be  "  permanent"  in  its  duration.  This  committee  was 
the  finishing  stroke  to  Spanish  authority  and  jurisdiction. 

During  the  ensuing  autumn.  Col.  EUicott  removed  his  camp  to  the 
present  site  of  the  town  of  Washington,  seven  miles  N.  E.  of  Natchez, 
and  returned  to  Natchez  on  the  27th  of  September.  On  the  26th  July 
preceding,  Gayoso,  having  been  appointed  governor-general  of  Louis- 
iana, departed  for  New-Orleans  ;  but  previously  appointed  Capt. 
Stephen  Minor  temporary  commandant  of  Fort  Panmure.  Soon  after- 
wards, Col.  Grandpr6  was  appointed  lieutenant-governor  at  Natchez, 
but  at  the  request  of  the  permanent  committee,  never  appeared  there, 
and  Capt.  Minor  continued  to  exercise  the  duties  of  that  office.    Har- 


*  The  members  of  the  fiwt  committee  were,  Joseph  Bernard,  Jaiae  Peter  B. 
Bnien,  Daniel  Clarke,  Gabriel  Benoist,  PhiUnder  Smith,  Isaac  Gaitlard,  Roger 
Dixon,  William  Ratliff,  and  Frederick  Kimball.  Of  these,  F.  Kimball  wa« 
■aspected.  An  active  opponent  of  the  meamres  of  Colonel  EUicott,  waa 
Colonel  Anthony  Hutchens. 
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mony  having  been  thus  restored,  Lieutenant  Pope  had  retired  with  his 
command,  to  the  more  healthy  position  at  Washington,  as  above 
related. 

General  Wilkinson  having  learned  the  delay  of  the  Spanish  authozi* 
ties  in  evacuating  the  forts  north  of  the  boundary,  dispatched  Capt 
Isaac  Guion,  a  revolutionary  officer  of  experi^ice  and  sound  s^ue, 
and  enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  President,  with  a  detachment  of 
troops,  to  assume  the  command  at  Natdiez.  He  arrived  in  Decem> 
ber,  and  assumed  the  command.  At  first  he  treated  the  Spanish  aa- 
thorlties  with  respect,  but  discovering  that,  without  any  good  reason, 
they  were  still  inclined  to  delay  the  evacuation  of  the  forts  and  the 
survey  of  the  line  of  demarcation,  he  became  impatient,  and  resolved 
to  take  the  fort  by  assault.  But  on  the  23d  March,  1798,  Fort  No- 
gales,  at  Walnut  Hills,  was  evacuated,  and  the  troops  descended 
uienco  to  Natchez.  Here  they  remained,  studiously  concealing  the 
time  of  their  departure ;  and  Capt.  Guion  declared,  that  the  first  d&j  of 
April  should  not  witness  the  Spanish  garrison  within  the  fort 

On  the  29th  Mardi,  at  midnight,  the  Spaniards  sent  their  artillery 
and  stores  aboard  their  boate,  and  about  four  o'clock,  on  the  morning 
of  the  1st  April,  the  troops  marched  from  the  fort  to  the  river  bank. 
Before  daylight  they  had  embarked,  and  had  proceeded  several  miles 
on  their  voyage  to  New-Orleans.  No  farewell  salute  honored  their 
stealthy  departure.  Col.  Ellicott  alone,  suspecting  their  intention, 
rose  early,  and  walking  towards  the  fort,  entered  its  open  gates  just 
after  the  rearguard  had  passed  out  of  it,  and  from  the  parapet  witnessed 
'  all  their  movements,  till  the  whole  flotilla  was  out  of  sight. 

All  cause  for  delaying  the  survey  of  the  line  of  demarcation  having 
been  now  removed,  Gayoso  appointed  Capt.  Stephen  Minor  and  Sir 
William  Dunbar  commissioners  of  Spain,  who,  with  Col.  Kllioott, 
repaired  to  Bayou  Tunica,  six  miles  below  Fort  Adams ;  and  on  the 
21st  of  May,  1798,  having  been  joined  by  Governor  Gayoso,  tiiey 
proceeded  to  mark  the  line  as  far  as  East  Florida,  the  survey  through 
which,  owing  to  Indian  disturbances,  was  not  made  till  the  following 
year. 

In  the  meantime  Congress  had  erected  the  territory,  surrendered 
by  Spain,  into  a  territorial  government,  by  the  name  of  the  "  Mis- 
sissippi Territory."  Its  boimdaries  were  the  Mississippi  on  the  west, 
the  Slst"  of  latitude  on  the  south,  a  line  drawn  due  east  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Yazoo  to  Chattahoochee  River  on  the  north,  and  on  the 
east  by  said  Chattahoochee  River. 

Winthrop  Sergeant,  former  Secretary  of  the  North-western  Terri- 
tory under  Governor  St.  Clair,  was  appointed  the  first  governor  of  the 
Mississippi  Territory.  He  arrived  at  Natchez  on  the  Oth  day  of  Au- 
gust, 1798,  and  on  the20tli  day  of  the  same  month.  General  Wilkin- 
son arrived  with  the  federal  army.* 

*  Mooette  saya,  that  the  g^Temor  wu  accompanied  by  the  territorialjudgvs.  This,  tt 
will  hereafter  be  perceNed.in  Govenior  Sargc*nt'»  lener8,i«an  error.  The  goTcrnorbad 
■ot  eTeo  a  aecretary,  and  wrote  cot  with  hit  own  hand  the  archirea  of  the  territotY. 
_  The  act  of  Apru  7th,  L79B,  organizing  the  Miasuiaippi  Territory,  yrwt  rtrj  6rief.  Il 
mmpiy  applied  to  the  territory  Uie  act  and  ordinance  eitablii^Dj  goTemioent  in  tb« 
Nonh-we>tem  Temtorj,  "oice^Xthfiltittrtide  of  the  ordinance,"  Jcc,  whkh  »cl«dcd 
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Governor  Sai^eant  fixed  his  residence  near  Natchez,  and  proceeded 
to  organize  the  federal  government. 

At  this  point,  the  archives  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  now  pre- 
served in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  at  Jackson,  commence, 
and  the  next  number  of  this  history  will  be  drawn  chiefly  from  that 
authentic  source. 

Hitherto  I  have  drawn  my  material  from  Monette,  whose  state- 
ments I  found,  on  examination,  to  concur  with  those  of  other  writers 
on  the  same  subject,  with  the  advantage  of  having  the  information 
contained  in  these  different  depositories  collected  into  one.  I  have 
separated  the  matters  connected  with  the  territorial  history  of  Mis- 
sissippi from  those  relating  to  Louisiana,  with  which  they  were  mixed 
up,  and  changed  the  order  and  the  language  in  which  they  were  nai^ 
rated  by  Monette,  only  with  the  view  of  greater  brevity  and  perspir 
cuity. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Wk  have  hitherto  stated  that  the  democratic  friend  of  Maj.  Otley, 
who  was  the  benefactor  of  Carroll,  had  two  sons,  upon  whom  he  be- 
stowed the  care  of  moral  and  intellectual  training:  the  latter,  the  best 
the  country  could  afford,  and  the  former,  such  as  sprang  from  his 
position  in  society — the  gravest  advice  and  the  best  example.  The 
old  Jeffersonian  democrat  was  called  "  Shortlived  Birch,"  from  the 
promise,  during  a  long  life,  that  every  year  would  be  his  last.  His 
torrent  of  continuous  talk  was  in  striking  contrast  to  his  debilitated 
frame.  He  was  a  frail  and  delicate  hydrant,  perpetually  pouring  out 
an  almost  uninterrupted  flow  of  conversation  of  the  disputatious 
character.  To  those  who  took  no  delight  in  controversy,  he  was  a 
living  terror,  notwithstanding  he  was  regarded,  aside  from  the  din  and 
terror  of  his  ceaseless  conversational  display,  as  one  possessed  of 
eminent  personal  and  private  virtues.  No  one  could  contend  widi 
him,  with  any  measure  of  success,  comparable  to  that  which  attended 
the  conflict  with  Maj.  Otley.  The  Major  had  found  out  his  assailable 
points  and  his  sore  places,  and  by  dexterously  touching  them,  with 
the  hot  iron  of  quiet,  unmitigated  sarcasm,  from  the  employment  of 
which  the  Major  had  the  hardihood  never  to  flinch,  he  managed  to 
throw  the  kind  Mr.  Birch  into  a  fit  of  the  asthma ;  and  during  the 
interlude,  would  pour  in  a  broadside,  that  would  usually  delight 
the  spectators,  and  fill  them  with  admiration  at  the  skill  of  the  logi- 
cian.    From  this  state  of  partial  hora  du  combat,  his   democratic 

ioTolantsry  ■enritode.  It  further  provided  for  the  future  divisioa  of  the  territory  into  two 
diatricta,  at  thediacretion  of  CongreH.  It  also  sared  to  Georgia  her  right,  am  tbe  ristu 
ufaoy  persou  or  persoDs,  to  the  jurisdiction  or  soil  of  the  territory.  It  iff  o  prohibited  uie 
importation  of  slaYcs  into  the  territory,  from  any  port  vrithout  the  Kmit$  of  the  Uniud 
States. 

It  does  not  seem  that  Georgia  interposed  aoy  such  objection  to  this  act  of  Imalatioo  by 
the  federal  goTemment  orer  her  territory,  aa  Taxas  recently  did  to  the  estabHshmeDt  of  a 
tarrilorial  goTemmant  by  federal  authority,  over  that  portion  of  New  Mexico elaioMd  by 
bar.    Yet  the  claJni  of  Georgia  to  the  soil  was  aDdispated,  while  that  of  Texas  waa  aoC 
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aotiigonist  would  be  finally  restored,  under  the  inflncnce  of  }m 
rocovered  volubility,  which,  like  a  steady  and  continued  rain,  finally 
brought  him  quielode  and  n  AjU  sail.  But  thc«c  imporUot  p«f> 
wHiuges  do  not  owupy  very  important  places  in  this  a-lorv,  cmlr  wo 
for  as  thai  Maj.  Otley  waa  the  grandfether  of  Ellen  Tcadrivor,  acj 
Mr.  ShurUlived  Birch  was  the  father  of  the  two  youn|f  gentlemen  to 
whom  we  hnvo  reffrred,  and  of  the  younger  of  whom  much  ba^  yrt 
to  be  said.  No  two  brothers  were  more  unlike.  £dn)und,  the  eldiT^ 
WAS  A  staid  and  respectable  personage,  who  took  to  the  roiDiEtrTf 
settled  in  the  town  near  which  he  waa  bum,  and  becanne  a  raiuabU 
character.  The  other  brother  was  the  reverse  of  all  this  ;  be  mm 
wild,  dissipated  and  firolicwmo.  Named  William,  by  bis  parentsi 
he  was  yet  uuiversally  called  **  Short-lived  Birth,  Jxmior,"  for  a 
difleront  and  much  less  creditable  reason  than  hsd  j^iven  the  nai 
liis  Cither.  He  reoeived  the  name,  because  it  wus  j.'eueraHy  pr, 
thai  (h:>mebody  woiUd  soon  kill  him,  or  that  he  would  soon  be 
Young  Short-lived,  or  "  Sbort-lived,  Junior,"  a*  he  was  fanii 
oaiU-d.  was  very  deficient  in  precise  views  of  tho  moral  law.  IJ 
fund  of  fishing,  hunting,  gaming,  frolicing,  and  every  species  of  '^ 
adventure.     Wo  will  give  a  specimen  of  one  of  his  wild  frolics  : 

He  lifld  been  paying  some  marked   attentions  to  a  yoii'^"  '<"^*' 
whow  father  lived  within  a  few  miles  of  the  town.  Cpon  on. 
as  he  was  entcriug  thtd  gcntlornan's  house,  Im  met  bim  at  liiv  w  <> 
and  told  him  to  take  himself  ofr*.  Umt  he  did  not  v'lsh  him  to  C'r>ntia 
his  visits;  "and  if  you  do,"  said  he,  *'  1  jJiall   bring  the  general  pi 
diction  In  your  case  to  a  speedy  fulfilmeiit.     Now,  go  sir,  and  never 
let  your  stop  enter  this  door  agiun."     Short-lived,  Junt»>r,  departed, 
vowing  vengeance.     Assisted  by  some  of  his  eonipmiiotis.   who  dis- 
guised themselves,  he  took  owasion,  somo  time  allifr,  as  the  genllc- 
mao  was  returning  home  from  town,  to  b«   prepared  for  htm.  ^  h« 
passed  a  retired  part  ofthe  wood.  Tliey  seizeil  him,  fitripped  }■■ 
gentlerruin  utlire,  elothed  him  in  the  habilimentJ^  of  a  Iady»  < 
hair  and  the  hair  of  the  tail  of  his  horse,  and  (bus  allow*^  hirn  lu  prv- 
oeed  to  his  astoniHlied  fuiitily.     Not  being  Able  tn  identify  tho  pfirrio=, 
the  gentlem»n  kept  tho  se^irt-t  a»*  best  he  eould.  and  thu' 
poorly.    Sliurt-lived's  indulgence  in  tliis  dispofcition,  afior  mmi  > 
fui  freaks  which  caused  hts  kind  fHvrents  much  dlMtre^-^  and  an\lety, 
fmally  enluugled  him  in  the  meshes  of  the  law,  and  made  tho  atmos-, 
phere  rathor  too  warm  for  his  entire  oftmfurt.     lie  was  allowed  to  rub 
through,  however,  ui)on  ooadition  that  he  would  leave  the  country. 
Tins  he  did  at  once,     llo  determined  to  go  to  the  city  of  Mexico*     li 
so  happcneil  tliat  Muj.  OtU*y,  as  well  as  his  father,  had  n/'quaintan 
in  tliat  eity  with  some  of  the  merehunts,  and  with  s*omc  of  the 
sons  c^'nneeted  with  the    American  emlmssT.  then  in  that  C'Untry 
Young  Short-lived,  Junior,  was  fumlHlird  wiili  letters  of  inlnxluetlo 
These  letters  were  rare   of  Ihe.ir  kind.     Those  honest  and   oon 
enliously  scrupulous  old  village    poIiti('i:tnB,  though   moved  to 
desire  to  en.able   him    to  make  a  favnniblo  presentntion  of  hi 

in  Mexieo, — the  one  by  those  natural  feeling  which  i\rr  fill  a       

bosom,  and  the  other  by  oonsideratioits  of  liking  for  the  oh!  deruoiStf, 
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similar  in  kind  to  those  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  may  be  sup- 
posed  to  have  entertained  for  the  greater  Napoleon,  yet  did  not 
scruple  to  give  him  such  letters  as  went  against  the  stomach  of  his 
pride,  while  entering  upon  a  new  sea  of  the  great  world.  One  of 
these  letters  we  give  as  a  curiosity.     It  ran  as  follows : 

*^  This  will  serve  to  introduce  to  yoar  acqaaintance  Short-lived  Birch* 
Junior,  Esq.,  a  voang  gentleman  upon  whom  I  ahoald  be  pleased  if  you 
would  bestow  that  attention  and  kindness  which  will  not  fai]  to  be  gratify- 
ing to  his  excellent  father,  to  his  respectable  connections,  and  to  the  under- 
ngued.     The  young  gentleman  is  thought  by  some  to  be  possessed  of  a 

food  heart,  and  that  is  about  all  that  can  be  said  in  his  favor,  as  far  at  I 
now.  He  delights  in  fun  and  frolic,  and  is  wild  and  reckless,  and  not  to  be 
relied  upon  in  any  undertaking  requiring  fidelity  or  business  habits.  He 
has  done  nothing  in  this  country  for  himself,  and  much  that  he  should  be 
glad  to  have  forgotten.  Bestow  upon  him  what  care  you  can,  and  if  you 
can  be  instrumental  in  making  anything  useful  out  of  him,  yuu  will  have 
the  credit  of  doing  what  has  never  yet  been  done  in  his  case  before — and 
secure  the  gratitude  of  his  friends." 

With  these  letters,  ho  started  for  Mexico.  His  father  placed  in 
his  hands  an  amount  of  money,  deemed  sufficient  by  the  old  gentleman, 
if  so  disposed,  to  make  a  decent  livelihood.  He  arrived  there  in  due 
time,  and  was  soon  introduced  into  the  society  of  that  city.  TTie  most 
elevated  society  there,  be  it  said,  was  not  very  refined  or  fastidious. 
Short-lived  made  himself  agreeable,  and  enjoyed  life  swimmingly  well. 
He  very  readily  slid  into  tnose  courses  which  accorded  with  the  pro- 
clivity of  his  nature.  He  was  a  constant  attendant  at  all  the  balls, 
fandangoes,  and  places  of  resort,  to  which  he  could  gain  access.  Being 
an  elegant  dancer,  and  of  &  gay  and  lively  disposition,  and  withal  a 
well-made  Yankee,  as  the  Mexicans  called  him,  he  was  by  no  means 
an  unimportant  personage  in  the  gay  saloons  of  that  gay  city.  In- 
deed, he  soon  became  the  idol  of  more  than  one  Signora.  There 
was  one  place  of  resort,  to  which  he  was  particularly  attached. 
It  was  a  ball-room,  upon  the  ground-floor,  beautifully  laid  with  highly 
polished  stone,  in  an  old  brick  building,  which  had  formerly  been  used 
as  a  residence  for  the  young  men  who  were  preparing  for  the  priest- 
hood, but  being  inconvenient,  as  being  too  far  from  the  Cathedral,  it  had 
been  abandoned,  and  was  now  used  for  various  secular  purposes.  This 
large  room,  being  the  lai^cst,  most  elegant  and  coolest,  was  used,  by 
the  mixed  assemblage  of  both  sexes  meeting  there,  for  the  purpose  of 
dancing,  smoking,  and  taking  wine.  Hence  many  of  the  better  sort 
were  in  the  habit  of  attending,  and  danced,  smoked,  or  sipped  wine,  as 
their  various  fancies  moved  them.  The  violin  and  triangle  were 
severally  performed  upon  by  very  opposite  characters.  The  violin 
was  played  by  a  very  dark  native,  who  seemed  to  have  spnmg  from 
a  very  dark  Aztec  and  yet  darker  Spaniard.  The  triangle  was  beat 
^y  a  very  white  and  very  diminutive  Frenchman,  with  black  hair 
and  curling  locks.  There  was  a  lady  who  was  a  regular  attendant 
here,  and  who  seemed  to  have  unusual  pretensions,  and  who  appeared 
to  be  particularly  taken  with  the  elegant  Yankee.  She  was  usually 
dressed  in  asindon  of  rich  and  variegated  colors,  and  had  a  young 
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aad  pretty  Indian  constantly  at  her  side  in  the^)ocupation,vhich  vaaby 
no  means  asinecurate,  ofplying  a  &n,  at  t^e  close  of  every  dance,  in 
bringing  down  to  the  agreeable  degrees  of  temperature  her  heated  per- 
son.   She  was  a  large,  portly  and  dashing  woman.     Her  weight,  it 
must  be  confessed,  was  over  two  hundred.     She  took  great  delight  la 
dancing  with  Short-lived  Birch,  Junior,  Esquire,  whom  she  called 
"  Signor  Shot-live."     The   delights  of  conversation,  of  course,  were 
much  ajid  greatly  interrupted  by  the  necessity  for  the  intermediation 
of  an  interpreter.     From  all  appearances,  it  was  not  long  before  he 
had  evidently  won  the  heart  of  the  fat  and  dashing  Signora.     Trans- 
lated compliments  are  necessarily  flat.     Flat  as  they  were,  they  were 
indulged  in  by  the  parties  until  they  became  aa  plenty  as  blackber- 
ries.    Mr.  Short-lived  Birch,  Jr.,  was  not  disposed  to  avoid  any  kind 
of  frolic  that  came  uppermost,  and  her  advances  were  met  with  cor- 
responding love-tokens  on  his  part.     Every  breath  of  sweet  Mexican 
air  which  she  expended  for  his  benefit,  was  repaid  by  his  good  American 
lungs  in  loud  admiration  of  her  charms.  She  was  usually  attended  by 
a  dark  Spanish  mustached    cavalier,  as  her  escort,  whose  occupation 
in  life  was  tliat  of  a  sententiary,  who  commented  upon  the  sentences 
of  Peter  Lorribard,  to  a  chosen  few,  who  sought  wisdom  in  his  sage 
counsels.     Upon  one  occasion,  as  Mr.  Birch  was  leaving  the  ball-room, 
flushed  with  his  victories  with  the  fat  lady,  the  little,  diminutive,  pale- 
faced  Frenchman,  with  the   black  hair  and  the  curling  logka,  pulled 
him  by  the  sleeve,  and  having  drawn  him  aside,  whispered  in  his  ear : 
— "  My  friend,  I  shall  tell  you,  qite  U  /arye  Spaniard,  what  has  do  big 
mustache  and  de  rapier,  que  est  longe,  will,  my  friend,  run  it  plumb 
through  dc  body  of   yours,  like  noting — he  will  do  Uiat,  my  friend, 
certainment^  if  vous  Since  any  more  with  the  fat  lady,  que  est  large.^^ 
Short-lived  Birch,  Junior,  Esq.,  did  not  hesitate  long  for  a  reply.  "  You 
may  tell  your  friend,  my  w'^ry  good  Frenchman,  that  if  he  has  occa- 
sion to  run  his  long  rapier  through  my  body,  he  is  a  much  smarter 
lecturer  upon  the  wise  words  of  Peter,  the  divine,  than  I  take  him  to 
be,  and  Short-lived  Birch,  Junior,  Esq.,  as  a  much  greater  fool  than  he 
has  the  credit  of."     No  !  no  !  soliloquized  Mr.  Short-lived,  as  he  pro- 
ceeded on  his  way  home — *'  1  have  no  wish  to  have  my  bowels  injured 
among  these  Choctaws,  for  any  of  your  Mexican  two  hundred  pounds 
of  lard,  and  forty  pounds  of  pomatum.     No !  no  !  Mre.  Hogshead,  the 
disciple  of  Peter  Lorribard  can  have  you  for   me — that's  clear !"     A 
few  days  after  this  transaction,  ho  found  on  his  table  a  note  from  the 
American  minister,  requesting  an  interview  with  him  at  11  o'clock  the 
following  day.      Punctual  to  the  appointment,  he  was  at  the  hotel  of 
the  minister  at  the  designated  hour.     The  American  representative 
thus  addressed  him :     "  Mr.  Birch,  I  have  been  advised  from  a  high 
source  to  say  to  you,  that  it  would  be  safer  for  you  to  leave  this  city ; 
and  the  advice  does  not  seem  to  be  so  much  dictated  by  anger  as  by 
kindness.      1  am  directed  to  make  you  a  very  advantageous  proposi-' 
tion.     The  government  wishes  to  give  you  employment,  by  which  it 
can  be  benefited,  and  your  own  fortune  secured.      The  government  is 
anxious  that  its  distant  provinces  may  be  settled.     You  are  oflered  a 
grant  of  five  sitios,  or  five  tracts  of  one  league  square,  upon  condition 
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that  you  procure  one  hundred  faroilies,  together  with  a  Catholic  prieet,  to 
settle  upon  it.  The  province  of  Texas  is  to  be  the  scene  of  your  opera- 
tions. Acting  thus  as  an  empresario,  you  may  better -the  condition  of 
many  homeless  families,  and  make  a  full  fortune  for  yourself.  A  cer- 
tain part  of  the  expense  of  removal,  and  a  certain  part  of  the  expense  of 
their  support  in  the  necessaries  of  life  for  a  specified  time,  I  am  author- 
ized  to  say,  will  be  borne  by  the  government,  upon  the  fulfilment  of 
the  condition  of  the  grant."  Though  brave,  the  nerves  of  Short-lived 
Birch,  Junior,  Esq.,  had  been  a  little — a  very  littie  unsettled  on  that 
memorable  night,  because  he  had  heard  and  seen  some  little  of  the 
effects  of  the  Spanish  stiletto.  He  lost  no  time  in  accepting  the  offer, 
entering  into  the  necessary  bonds,  receiving  a  small  sum  in  advance, 
and  making  all  haste  for  his  departure.  Mr.  Birch  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  he  was  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Hogshead  for 
this  stroke  of  fortune.  While  he  was  in  the  act  of  leaving  Mexico,  hia 
friencj,  the  little  diminutive,  white-fiiced  and  curly-haired  Frenchman, 
placed  into  his  hand  a  large  golden  "  Christ,"  with  several  diamonds  of 
value  set  in  it,  as  a  memento  from  his  fat  friend.  Mr.  Short-lived 
Birch,  Junior,  Esq.,  hunted  in  his  pockets  for  some  token  to  send  in  re- 
turn, but  found  the  search  ineffectual.  He  remembered  that  he  had  in 
his  portmanteau  a  newspaper,  published  inthe  United  States,  in  which 
he  had  observed  some  verses  which  he  had  admired ;  it  was  a  copy 
of  the  Telegraph.  Carefully  folding  it  up  in  his  best  pocket  handker- 
chief, he  gave  it  to  the  little  Frenchman /or  Aer,  with  many  thanks  for 
the  crucifix,  and  with  impressive  instructions  for  her  to  learn  to  read 
the  elegant  newspaper  by  the  time  he  retunied.  And  so  he  took  his 
departure.  Before  entire  remembrance  is  lost  of  the  fat  lady,  it  is 
necessary  here  to  say,  that  Mr.  Shortrlived  Birch,  Jr.,  had  not  been  more 
than  twelve  months  in  Texas,  when  the  following  letter,  in  bad  English, 
written  from  Mexico,  was  put  in  his  hands : — "Mon  dear  Signor  Don 
Shot-live, — I  reed  the  elegant  newspaper  you  send  for  to  mo — very  well. 
The  Anu'rican  man,  Mr.  Dirt,  is  very  bad  man — the  verses  I  like 
very  well  to  me.  To  see  you  is  my  very  much  wish — though  you 
come,  say  you  come  easy — ^not  tell,  and  I  see  you  very  glad.  Beatriz 
Juana." — Mr.  Short-lived  Birch  did  not  doubt  but  that  the  letter  was 
from  his  fat  friend,  and  the  euphony  of  the  name  seemed  rather  to  con- 
firm this  belief.  Mr.  Birch  was  a  good  deal  mystified  as  to  who  Mr. 
Dirt  could  be.  But  Mr.  Birch  finally  rested  under  the  impression  that 
tiie  Mexican  lady  had  happened  to  get  hold  of  a  copy  of  the  Telegraph 
which  did  not  speak  in  very  flattering  terms  of  Mr.  Clay,  and  she  had 
merely  translated  his  name  to  Mr.  Dirt.  Mr.  Birch,  immediately  on 
his  arrival  in  Texas,  visited  his  old  friend,  Col.  Teadriver.  By  his  ad- 
vice he  located  his  empresario  grant  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  land* 
of  Col.  Teadriver,  and  thus  they  again  became  neighbors  and  friends. 
It  was  not  a  great  while  before  Mr.  Birch  succeeded  in  procuring  the 
necessary  population,  and  was  consequently  a  gentleman  of  large 
landed  possessions.  About  this  time  Ellen  Teadriver  was  seventeen 
years  of  age,  of  commanding  figure,  practical  good  sense,  and  great 
excellence  of  disposition.  She  was  nevertheless  a  woman,  with  a 
woman's  weakness  united  to  a  woman's  excellence.     Beared  in  a-new 
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oountiy,  she  could  not  have  been  expected  to  possess  those  band-box 
and  boarding-house  accomplishments  of  the  fashionable  world,  where 
half  of  the  el^alice  of  the  Ane  lady  is  due  to  the  milliner,  and  half  to 
the  dancing-master.  Ellen  was  argood  country  girl,  who  loved  her 
fether,  and  was  obedient  to  her  mother.  Very  soon  after  the  arrival 
of  Short-lived  Birch,  Junior,  Esquire,  in  the  neighborhood,  Colond 
Teadriver  took  occasion  to  have  a  conversation  with  his  daughter 
in  regard  to  him.  "  Ellen,"  said  he,  while  seated  in  the  cool 
of  a  summer  twilight,  in  the  portico  fronting  the  house,  with  his 
Arm  around  her  person,  and  her  left  hand  in  his — "  Ellen,  my  child, 
this  gentleman,  who  has  recently  moved  into-  the  neighbortiood,  is 
one  whom  I  have  long  known,  and  I  cannot  say  that  1  have  favor- 
ably known  him.  lie  is  a  young  sentleman  of  better  exterior  ac> 
oomplishments  than  you  are  in  the  nabit  of  seeing,  but  he  is,  I  fear, 
deficient  in  moral  excellence  of  character,  and  to  be  guarded  against, 
rather  than  encouraged.  /  should  not  be  surprised,  my  child,  if  he 
should  fall  in  love  with  you.  I  think  nothing  more  likely ;  but  I 
wish  to  guard  you  in  such  an  event ;  and  I  must  also,  here,  most 
positively  put  mv  fixed  and  unshaken  prohibition  upon  anything 
of  the  kind  with  him."  Ellen  protested  "  that  she  had  no  idea  that 
Mr.  Birch  had  such  a  thought  in  his  head  in  regard  to  her ;  that  if  he 
wished  to  marry,  he  would  look  for  a  wife  in  the  states,  where  be 
could  get  one  more  to  his  taste  than  such  a  plain  country  girl  as  she 
was;"  but  the  reply  evidently  indicated  that  the  &ther  s  dictatorial 
manner  of  assuming  sway  in  a  kingdom  peculiarly  her  own,  had 
grated  harshly  upon  her  tender  and  susceptible  heart,  and  the  love 
of  independent  action  in  that  department,  which  her  heart  taught  her 
was  undoubtedly  her  own.  The  Col.  rather  admired,  than  otherwise, 
the  unreflecting,  impetuous  elements  in  the  character  of  Birch,  and 
had  been  instrumental  in  no  small  degree  in  softening  the  asperities 
of  his  nature,  and  leading  him  into  siifer  paths  than  he  otherwise 
would  have  pursued.  The  Col.  had  not  acted  without  his  host  in  the 
conversation  with  his  daughter,  for  he  was  certain  that  he  had  dis- 
covered the  germ  of  a  growing  attachment  upon  the  part  of  Birch  for 
Ellen.  This  attachment  the  Col.  had  taken  the  pains  to  discounte- 
nance in  the  most  unequivocal  terms.  The  Col.  knew  too  much  of 
the  loose  and  unreflecting  traits  of  his  character,  not  to  be  well  aware 
that  happiness  was  not  to  be  expected  in  a  union  where  there  were 
80  few  domestic  virtues  upon  the  one  part.  The  Col.  had  the  good 
sense  to  prefer  to  see  her  marry  a  young  man  of  plain  and  unprepos- 
sessing exterior  and  small  pecuniary  advantages,  with  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  moral  virtues,  rather  than  the  showy  Birch,  who  was 
deficient  in  the  latter.  One  of  the  chief  sources  of  discontent  which  lay 
heavy  at  the  heart  of  Col.  Teadriver,  and  which  made  him  chafe 
against  the  circumscribed  nature  of  his  circumstances,  was,  that  Ellen 
would,  per  force,  have  to  make  choice  from  a  circle  of  association 
not  the  most  elevated  or  refined.  For  some  considerable  time  there 
did  not  seem  to  be  any  mutuality  of  sentiment  between  Ellen  and 
Birch ;  but  the  latter  did  not  despair  of  being  able,  by  degrees,  to  win 
the  "confidence  of  a  young  girl,  isolated  from  all  society  except 
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among  the  uncultivated  settlers  of  a  new  country^.  fiirch  did  not 
disguise  from  himself  the  fact  that  he  could  expect  no  countecance 
from  Ellen's  father.  Nor  was  ^e  &th6r  wanting  in  distinctness  and 
candor  upon  his  part.  He  told  Birch  without  reserve,  that  he  had  no 
ohjection  to  his  company  in  the  walk  of  a  wild  an^  stormy  life  in 
Texas,  but  that  he  was  not  willing,  and  could  not  be  willing,  to  entrust 
the  dearest  thing  that  his  heart  treasured  upon  earth — the  happiness 
of  Ellen — into  his  keeping ;  that  he  should  regard  him  as  deficient  in 
gratitude ;  that  he  should  consider  the  prosecution  of  such  avain  desirOi 
60  distasteful  to  him,  as  a  deliberate  purpose  upon  his  part  to  sever 
all  ties  of  intercourse  between  them ;  and  that  he  did  not  doubt  but 
that  all  efforts  in  that  way  would  be  vain,  as  Ellen  was  too  good  a 
girl  and  too  obedient  a  daughter,  to  outrage  his  authority  and  disre- 
gard his  wishes,  as  she  would  have  to  do,  if  she  permitted  the  prose- 
cution of  such  a  thing.  An  impenetrable  crust  seemed  to  have  been 
put  upon  the  pie  of  his  hopes  in  that  quarter.  The  opposition  of  a 
&ther,  thus  sternly  expressed,  would,  in  this  wayward  world,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  be  an  open  sesam^  to  the  daughter's  heart.  She 
might  deny  it ;  she  might  strive  against  it ;  but  nature  would  plead  for 
freedom  in  this  unfettered  department  of  her  works.  Ellen's  heart 
instinctively  whispered  to  her  that  she  was  of  age — that  her  father 
ought  not  to  have  taken  it  fbr  granted,  that  she  was  going  to  fall 
in  love  in  opposition  to  his  wishes,  and  that  though  she  was  disposed  to 
be  obedient,  she  did  not  like  her  obedience  to  be  divested  of  its  vo- 
luntary element.  Ellen  was  disposed  to  be  an  obedient  girl,  but 
the  impress  of  mother  Eve  within  her  hung  heavily  upon  the' 
skirts  of  her  good  resolutions.  Tliis  very  obedient  and  tractable 
sex,  whom  all  men  of  course  love  to  idolatry,  in  the  aflairs  of  the 
heart  are  very  much  disposed  to  do  as  you  wish  them,  so  long  as  you 
do  not  interfere  with  their  prerogative  of  choice  ;  and  the  father  who 
hangs  back,  and  who  appears  to  be  quiet  while  he  is  doing  his  best, 
may  accomplish  a  little — but  he  who  has  the  temerity  to  determine 
beforehand,  and  show  the  clovenfoot  of  his  authority,  will  be  pretty 
certain  in  the  end  to  lament  his  misguided  precipitancy.  Had  this 
seemingly  antedated  and  anticipated  prohibition  not  have  been  placed 
between  her  arid  Birch,  it  would  probably  have  never  entered  into 
her  head ;  but,  like  her  mother  Eve,  what  wonder  if  the  forbidden 
fruit  rose  immeasurably  in  value,  and  became  the  fairest  in  the  gar* . 
den  and  the  most  desirable  in  the  world,  "Ellen,'' one  day  re- 
marked Mr.  Birch  to  her,  as  they  were  alone,  "  nothing  in  the  world 
gives  me  more  pleasure  tlian  to  convince  you  how  deeply  I  love  you, 
were  it  not  for  the  positive  prohibition  of  your  father."  "  Of  course,'* 
replied  Ellen  to  him,  "  you  will,  Mr.  Birch,  do  no  such  unpoetidU 
thing  as  that.*^  Here  a  point  of  morals  in  this  story  arises,  upon 
which  we  will  pass  our  judgment  and  let  others  freely  do  the  same. 
Our  judgment  is,  that  if  Birch  had  not  been  a  scoundrel  at  heart,  he 
would  not  have  made  that  speech  under  the  circumstances.  It  was 
a  sly,  insinuating,  hypocritical  and  base  act.  Be  all  this  as  it  may, 
it  was  not  long  before  he  and  Ellen  were  attached  to  each  othw, 
though  she  had  never  decidedly  confessed  it     He  knew  it,  and  ahe 
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knew  that  ke  knew  it ;  and  a  love,  budding,  and  blooming,  and  liv- 
ing under  the  cloud  of  the  father's  disapproval,  and  indulged  but  in 
looks  and  hidden  moments,  could  not  fail  to  become  as  deep  and  ab- 
sorbing as  the  nature  of  the  soil  would  permit.  Things  ran  on  in 
this  way  for  a  considerable  time — the  lovers  loving — and  the  &ther, 
in  the  easy  simplicity  of  his  unsuspecting  nature,  blind  to  it.  Upon 
one  occasion,  when  Short-lived  Birch  and  Ellen  were  thrown  togeth^ 
alone,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  observation,  and  after  Mr.  Birch  had 
indulged  in  the  wannest  and  most  burning  declarations  of  love  for 
her — ^pouring  his  whole  soul  out  in  a  stream  of  unmeasured  tenderness 
and  aJBection,  and  which  she  had  drank  in  silently,  as  though  its 
sound  was  essential  to  her  very  existence — after  the  dose  of  a  rapture 
ous  outlay  of  those  words  of  love  which  breathe  and  burn,  Ellen,  sum- 
moning to  her  assistance  all  the  resolute  powers  of  her  nature,  thus 
addressed"  him  :  "  However  truant  my  eyes  and  my  conduct  may 
have  been,  Mr.  Birch,  by  which  you  may  have  inferred  that  you 
were  indeed  dear  to  me,  my  lips  have  never  yet  made  the  confession, 
nor  shall  they,  during  the  existence  of  my  father's  disapprobation. 
Not  if  my  own  death  were  to  be  the  forfeit,  will  I  ever  do  any  act 
that  will  bring  permanent  sorrow  to  him.  I  wish,  therefore,  to  say 
kindly,  but  with  a  serious  mind,  that  I  cannot  find  it  in  my  heart  to 
wound  him,  as  deeply  as  I  know  I  should  wound  him,  if  I  were  to 
marry  or  encourage  a  marriage  in  opposition  to  his  wishes.  If  his 
opposition  cannot  be  made  to  give  way,  I  must  learn  to  teach  my 
_  heart  to  submit."  Her  bosom  heaved,  and  her  ey^  were  sufiused 
with  tears.  Birch  replied,  "  that  he  only  looked  forward  to  the  fu- 
ture with  an  uncertain  hope,  it  was  true,  but  with  a  pure  and  loving 
hope ; — that  the  present  was  happiness  enough  for  him  in  the  delight 
of  loving  her." 

That  night  Birch  tossed  upon  his  pillow,  while  reflecting  upon  the 
probable  chances  of  the  Coloners  opposition  relaxing,  and  upon 
various  plans  and  suggestions  by  which  it  might  be  induced  to  give 
way.  lliis  was  the  burden  of  his  thoughts  for  many  months.  Things 
were  in  this  condition  in  the  family  of  Col.  Teadriver,  when  an  acci- 
dent happened  which  seemed  to  disarrange  all  their  plans,  and  plunged 
Col.  Teadriver  and  family  into  the  wildest  affright,  consternation  and 
distress.  It  was  the  sudden  and  unaccountable  disappearance  of 
Ellen.  She  had,  in  company  with  a  small  son  of  one  of  the 
neighbors,  rambled  down  the  banks  of  a  small  stream  which  ran  near 
the  dwelling,  for  the  joint  purpose  of  fishing  and  gathering  the  flowers 
which  grew  in  luxuriant  beauty  and  freshness  in  the  native  wilds  of 
that  country,  rich  in  flowers  of  every  hue  and  every  variety.  She 
had  delayed  her  return  home  until  the  sun,  setting  gorgeously  in  the 
west,  illumined  the  expanse  of  the  heavens  with  the  rays  of  his  de- 
parting glory.  While  coming  back  burdened  with  flowers,  and 
her  bosom  laden  with  the  richer  mosaic  work,  of  gay  and  melancholy 
thoughts,  she  discovered  two  horsemen  in  the  act  of  approaching  her. 
She,  though  somewhat  startled,  not  alarmed,  did  not  suspect  that 
their  design  was  to  molest  her.  They  dismounted,  approached  her, 
and  by  the  time  she  became  fully  sensible  that  she  was  the  object  of 
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their  search,  they  had  seized,  thrown  a  cloak  around  her,  and  lost  no 
time,  notwithstanding  her  struggles  and  screams,  in  placing  her  upon 
one  of  the  horses,  and  firmly  holding  her  there,  in  the  stalwart  gTssp 
of  an  athletic  backwoodsman.     They  bore  her  down  the  stream  until 
it  emptied  into  the  river,  and  down  the  banks  of  the  river  until  they 
became  rocky  and  precipitous,  and  then  dismounting,  they  partly  car- 
ried and  partly  led  her,  until  they  reached  the  mouth  of  a  cave,  al- 
most entirely  concealed  from  view,  removed  the  vines  which  hung 
over  it,  and  entered.     This  cave  seemed  to  have  been  constructed  by 
nature  for  the  abode  of  the  outlaws  of  former  times,  as  a  place  of  . 
safety  and  a  place  of  security  for  their  ill-gotten  gains.    The  inside 
was  large  and  commodious,  and  the  entrance  to  it  was  hid  by  natural 
vines,  which  it  became  necessary  gently  to  remove  for  the  purpose 
of  admission.     Here  Ellen  found  many  things  to  soothe  the  distrao- 
tion  of  her  mind.     She  discovered  an  elderly  lady,  ready  to  assure 
her  that  every  kindness  and   attention  would  be    rendered,   con- 
sistent with  the  certain  security  of  her  person ;  that  in  a  very  short 
time,  doubtless,  she  would  be  ransomed,  and  retuiTi  to  her  &mily. 
llie  sense  of  danger  being  removed,  and  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  re- 
turn certain,  there  was  something  in  this  wild  and  sudden  departure 
from  the  ordinary  track  of  events  that  accorded  with  the  disquieted 
nature  of  her  thoughts  and  emotions.     She  found  it  utterly  vain  to 
attempt  an  escape.     That  was  the  only  constraint  put  upon  her.     She 
soon  settled  down  with  calm  submission  to  her  condition,  and  her 
mind  sought  and  found  support  and  consolation  in  its  own  exercise. 
She  passed  much  of  her  time  in  qftiet  musings,  and  in  the  composition 
of  pieces  of  poetry,  calculated  to  soothe  the  anxiety  of  her  heart. 
The  Colonel  left  no  means  untried  to  find  a  clue  to  his  daughter ;  nor 
was  Mr.  Birch  backward  in  his  manifestations  of  distress,  or  in  his 
exertions  to  find  some  trace  of  the  lost  fair  one.     The  country  was 
scoured  in  every  direction — still  no  trace  of  her  could  be  discovered. 

In  about  six  or  eight  days  after  her  departure,  the  Colonel  took  a 
letter  from  the  post-ofiice,  stating  that  his  daughter  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  band  of  robbere,  and  that  she  would  be  returned  in  safety  to  him, 
provided  a  sum  of  money,  stating  the  amount,  was  deposited  hi  a  cer- 
tain designated  spot.  The  amount  specified  was  so  large  that  it  placed 
the  possibility  of  raising  it  entirely  out  of  the  question.  That  spot 
was  watched,  but  no  discovery  made — no  suspicious  person  ever  ap- 
proaching it. 

At  the  close  of  an  evening  not  long  after  the  receipt  of  the  letter, 
as  the  Colonel  was  sitting  in  his  parlor,  brooding  over  the  afiair  with 
a  chilled  and  wretched  heart,  a  countryman  came  to  the  door,  and 
told  him  that  one  of  the  most  reputable  elderly  ladies,  and  one  of  the 
stoutest  of  the  married  men,  upon  the  Birch  grant,  had  been  miss- 
ing, and  that  it  was  stated  in  the  settlement  that  they  had  gone  to  the 
states. 

"  Perhaps  this,  Colonel,"  said  the  informant,  "  may  have  some  con- 
nection with  your  daughter  Ellen." 

llie  man  departed  as  suddenly  as  he  came.  The  Colonel  medita- 
ted upon  this  intelligence  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.     Could 
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Birch  have  been  guilty  of  the  abduction  1  There  were  lamy  reasnu 
for  both  sides  of  the  conjecture.  He  knew  that  Bir(^  was  capable  of 
doing  such  a  thing ;  but  he  also  knew  that,  though  bad  enough  f<x 
such  an  undertaking,  he  thought  him  deficient  in  daring  to  meet  the 
probable  dangera  which  would  almost  certainly  grow  out  of  such  ft 
perilous  action.  Birch,  he  was  satisfied,  would  not  dare  to  meditate 
any  injury  to  Ellen  while  ke  was  alive.  Could  he  advance  any  secr^ 
hope  which  he  might  entertain  of  winning  the  love  of  fUlen,  or  of  se- 
curing his  approval,  by  an  act,  which,  if  known,  would  render  him 
despicable  in  her  eyes,  redouble  his  opposition,  and  justly  merit  at  his 
hands  a  chastisement  which  he  would  be  sure  to  receive?  There  was 
too  much  danger  in  the  matter  to  tally  well  with  the  known  charaotw 
of  Birch, 

"  If  I  only  could  become  satisfied  of  his  guilt" — and  the  color  of 
the  Colonel's  eye  changed  at  the  thought,  and  the  eyelid  drooped, 
— "  great  parted  creation !"  But  the  considerations,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  inclined'  him  to  give  credence  to  the  supposition,  were  neither 
few  nor  unimpressive.  "  If  Birch  is  fool  enough  to  be  really  in  love 
under  the  circumstances,  there  is  no  telluig  what  he  may  not  do. 
They  say  that  love  will  go  where  angels  fear  to  tread,  and  /  do  not 
doubt  it."  If  the  fellow  had  the  moral  firmness,  he  might  venture 
upon  such  a  thing.  Such  an  affair,  if  skillfully  planned  and  suoceaa* 
fully  accomplished,  might  possibly  result  very  &vorably  for  him. 
He  could,  by  the  aid  of  his  creatures,  detain  Ellen  in  some  se- 
cure and  secret  place  for  some  time.  In  the  meanwhile,  he  could 
very  safely  and  readily  exert  himself  apparently  to  £ind  her.  He 
could  allow  her  to  remain  there  long  enough  to  permit  a  hot  pursuit 
to  cool ;  and  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  discovery,  he  could  take 
some  occasion,  when  he  had  none  with  him  but  a  few  of  his  diosen 
men,  to  rescue  her,  at  an  hour  when  Ellen  would  not  know  of  the 
deception — conduct  himself  valiantly  in  the  mimic  strife,  and  re- 
turn her  with  all  the  laurels  of  a  victorious  champion.  The  more 
the  Col.  reflected  upon  it,  the  more  the  doubt  in  opposition  faded 
from  his  judgment.  The  rescue  of  Ellen  was  to  secure  her  good 
feelings,  and  to  disarm  him  of  much  of  the  force  'of  his  resistance 
The  probability  of  the  thing  began  to  aasume  the  shape  of  convic- 
tion. Many  circumstances  in  the  conduct  of  Birch,  to  which  he  had 
at  the  moment  attached  no  importance,  began  to  throw  light  upon 
the  supposition,  and  to  fortify  tiie  conviction.  The  result  was,  that 
the  Col.  wrought  himself  into  a  towering  passion,  and  into  a  settled 
and  firm  belief  that  Birch  was  guilty.  The  Col.  slept  upon  it 
that  night.  The  morning  found  him  prepared  for  action.  He 
armed  himself  with  two  pistols,  and  finding  Birch,  requested  him  to 
accompany  him  in  a  walk.  They  happened  to  journey  in  the 
same  direction  which  Ellen  had  taken  when  the  abduction  had  oc- 
curred. The  Col.  was  a  man  of  too  much  of  the  "  savoir  faire'^ — 
too  much  of  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  was  wrought  up  to  too 
high  a  state  of  mental  power,  to  permit  anything  to  escape  him  by 
word  or  action,  to  permit  the  unsuspecting  Birch  to  divine  or  ima- 
gine the  purpose,  which,  like  a  venomous  reptile,  lay  coiled  in  folds 
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mj  rf^dity  within  his  bosom.  They  had  reached  the  bank  of 
braiitifijl  stream  of  water,  near  which  KUen  had  been  seised. 
Col.  seated  himself  upon  a  log  upon  die  mamin  of  the  stream. 
followed  his  example.  As  Mr.  Birdi  closed  the  narrative  of 
ome  amusing  incident,  which  he  had  told  the  Col.  with  a  hearty 
lugh,  the  Col.  thus  addressed  him,  deliberately  taking  out  his  two 
pistols^  and  quietly  and  gracefully  laying  them  in  his  lap  before  him  i 
— *"Mr.  Birch,  this  moment  is  extremely  important  to  both  ct 
OS.  You  know  that  my  judgment  is  habitually  slow  in  arriving  at 
«Dy  settled  conviction.  I  never  hasten  precipitously  to  -sny  conclu- 
sion. I  presume  you  know  enough  of  me  to  be  well  aware  that  I 
Bever  resolve  to  act  without  deliberation,  and  that,  having  resolved,  I 
am  very  apt  to  carry  that  resolution  into  effect  I  have  always 
endeavored,  however  the  declaration  may  seem  to  be  in  opposition  to 
many  acts  of  my  life,  to  live  quietly  and  peaceably  with  my  fellow 
men.  But  it  is  a  part  of  my  creed  to  believe  that  it  is  not  the  pro- 
vince of  a  gentleman  to  submit  to  wrong,  insult  or  outride."  Mr. 
Krch  here  began  a  reply  indicative  of  the  nigh  estimate  which  he  had 
always  entertained  of  the  elements  of  the  Colonel's  character :  but  the 
Ool.  arrested  his  remark  by  saying — "  In  a  moment,  Mr.  Birch ;  I 
shall  finish  in  a  moment ;  you  may  then  reply.  I  have  put  you  to 
Hie  inconvenience,  Mr.  Birch,  of  coming  with  me  to  this  retired  spot, 
to  put  a  close — a  final  close — to  the  torture  of  mind,  and  wear  and 
tear  of  affection,  which  I  have  endured  for  over  ten  days.  I  am  si^ 
tibfied,  from  proofs  in  my  possession,  that  you  are  the  individual  who 
has  been  guilty  of  the  deep  outrage  that  has  fallen  upon  the  peace  of 
my  femily,  and  the  deeper  outrage  upon  the  reputation  of  my  inno- 
cent child.  Now,  sir,  I  demand  her  instantly  at  your  hands.  You 
must  now  inform  me  where  she  is,  or  your  life,  or  mine,  is  the  inevi- 
table forfeit  Are  you  prepared  to  comply  with  my  demand  T* 
Mr.  Birch*8  nerves  were  traitors  to  hira  and  to  his  cause.  So  over- 
powering and  manifest  were  his  exhibitions  of  external  guilt — so 
plainly  had  his  unnerved  nature  painted  the  characters  of  guilt  and 
remorse  upon  Uie  whole  bulk  of  the  outer  man,  that,  though  willing 
in  the  moral  deportment  of  his  character  to  fabricate  and  utter  • 
blsehood,  his  very  quivering  lips  and  chattering  teeth  made  the  inci- 
pient effort  vain  and  impotent  He  was  wax  in  the  hands  of  tba 
stem  and  indignant  &ther.  By  a  few  simple  and  direct  questions^ 
the  Col.  unravelled  the  thread  of  the  story.  Ikudbz. 

[To  be  conchuled  in  ovr  nekt] 
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tWe  regard  this  as  a  practioal  tnd  nloabla  paper  for  the  planters,  and  hopa 
that  those  of  them  who  hare  bean  axperimenting  in  the  matter,  will  give  oa  tlw 

TMUlts.  ] — EdITOB. 

^olcx  very  sensible  and  practioal  writer  in  the  March  No.  of  "U* 
BeWew,"  under  the  **  AgrieuUurtU  Dtpartmmt,^^  has  given  ua  an  ar- 
tiote  upon  the  mtma^tmmt  of  ntgroet,  iriiich  antiUea  him  to  the.|pA. 
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titude  of  the  planting  community,  not  only  for  the  sound  and  useful 
information  it  contains,  but  because  it  has  opened  up  this  subject,  to 
be  thought  of,  written  about,  and  improved  upon,  until  the  comfort* 
of  our  black  population  shall  be  greatly  in(^%ased,  and  their  services 
become  more  profitable  to  their  ovners.  Surely  there  is  no  subject 
i^hich  demands  of  the  planter  more  careful  cousideration  than  the 
proper  treatment  of  his  slaves,  by  whose  labor  he  lives,  and  ftx 
whose  conduct  and  happiness  he  is  responsible  in  the  eyes  of  God. 
We  very  often  find  planters  comparing  notes  and  making  sugges- 
Uons  as  to  the  most  profitable  modes  of  tilling  the  soil,  erecting  gates, 
fences,  farm-houses,  madunery,  and,  indeed,  everything  else  condu- 
oive  to  their  comfort  and  prosperity ;  but  how  seldom  do  we  find 
men  comparing  notes  as  to  their  mode  of  feeding,  clothing,  nursing, 
working,  and  taking  care  of  those  human  beings  intrusted  to  our 
charge,  whose  best  condition  is  slavery,  when  they  are  treated  with 
humanity,  and  their  labor  properly  directed !  I  have  been  a  reader 
of  agricultural  papers  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  while  I  have 
been  surfeited,  and  not  unfrequently  disgusted,  with  those  chimaey- 
oomer  theories  (that  have  no  practical  result,  emanating  from  men 
who  are  fonder  of  using  the  pen  than  the  plough-handle)  upon  the 
subject  of  raising  crops,  and  preparing  them  for  market,  I  have  sel> 
dom  met  with  an  article  laying  down  general  rules  for  the  manage- 
ment  of  nearoes,  by  which  their  condition  could  be  ameliorated,  and 
the  master  oe  profited  at  the  same  time.  One  good  article  upon  this 
subject,  would  be  worth  more  to  the  master  th^  a  hundred  theories 
sbout  "  rotations"  and  "  scientific  culture ;"  and  infinitely  more  to 
the  slave  than  whole  volumes  dictated  by  a  spurious  philanthropy 
looking  to  his  emancipation.  For  it  is  a  fact  established  beyond  all 
controversy,  that  when  the  negro  is  treated  with  humanity,  and  sub- 
jected to  constant  employment  without  the  labor  of  thought,  and  the 
cares  incident  to  the  necessity  of  pro\'iding  for  his  own  support,  he 
is  by  far  happier  than  he  would  be  if  emancipated,  and  left  to  think, 
and  act,  and  provide  for  himself.  And  from  the  vast  amount  of  ex- 
perience in  the  management  of  slaves,  can  we  not  deduce  some 
general,  practicable  rules  for  their  government,  that  would  add  to  the 
happiness  of  both  master  and  servant  ?  I  know  of  no  other  mode  of 
arriving  at  this  great  desideratum,  than  for  planters  to  give  to  the 
public  their  rules  for  feeding,  clothing,  housing  and  working  their 
slaves,  and  of  taking  care  of  them  when  sick,  together  with  their 
plantation  discipline.  In  this  way,  we  shall  be  continually  learning 
something  new  upon  this  vitally  interesting  question,  filled,  as  it  is, 
with  great  responsibilities ;  and  while  our  slaves  will  be  made  hap- 
pier, our  profits  from  their  labor  will  be  greater,  and  our  consciences 
De  made  easier. 

I  would  gladly  avail  myself  of  the  privilege  of  contributing  my 
mite  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  end,  by  giving  my  own  system 
of  management,  not  because  there  is  anything  novel  in  it — that  it  is 
better,  or  differs  essentially  from  that  of  most  of  my  neighbors — 
but  because  it  may  meet  the  eye  of  some  man  of  enlarged  dqaeri- 
Slice  who  will  necessarily  detect  its  &idtB,  and  who  may  be  induced 
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to  suggest  the  proper  corrections,  and  for  which  I  should  feel  pro- 
foundly grateful.  To  begin,  then,  I  send  yon  my  plantation  rules, 
that  are  printed  in  the  plantation  book,  which  constitute  a  part  of  ths 
contract  uiade  in  the  employment  of  the  overseer,  and  which  are  ©!>• 
served,  so  far  as  my  constant  and  vigilant  superintendence  can  enforoa 
them.  My  first  care  has  been  to  select  a  proper  place  for  my  "  Quar- 
ter," well  protected  by  the  shade  of  forest  trees,  sufficiently  thmned 
out  to  admit  a  free  circulation  of  air,  so  situated  as  to  be  free  from 
the  impurities  of  stagnant  water,  and  to  erect  comfortable  houses  for 
my  negroes.  Planters  do  not  always  reflect  that  thero  is  more  sick* 
ness,  and  consequently  greater  loss  of  life,  from  the  decaying  \o^  of 
negro  houses,  open  floors,  leaky  roo6,  and  crowded  rooms,  than  all 
other  causes  combined  ;  and  if  humanity  will  not  point  out  the  pro- 
per remedy,  let  self-interest  for  once  act  as  a  virtue,  and  prompt  nim 
to  save  the  health  and  lives  of  his  negroes,  by  at  once  providing  com- 
fortable quarters  for  them.  There  being  upwards  of  150  negroes  on 
Uie  plantation,  1  provide  for  them  24  houses  made  of  hewn  post  oak, 
covered  with  cypress,  16  by  18,  with  close  plank  floors  and  good 
chimneys,  and  elevated  two  feet  from  the  ground.  The  ground  uruUr 
and  around  the  houses  is  swept  every  month,  and  the  houses,  both  in- 
side and  out,  white-washed  twice  a  year.  The  houses  are  situated 
in  a  double  row  from  north  to  south,  about  200  feet  apart,  the  doors 
&cing  inwards,  and  the  houses  being  in  a  line,  about  50  feet  apart. 
At  one  end  of  the  street  stands  the  overseer's  house,  workshops,  tool 
house,  and  wagon  sheds ;  at  the  other,  the  grist  and  saw-mill,  with 

food  cisterns  at  each  end,  providing  an  ample  supply  of  pure  water. 
fy  experience  has  satisfied  mo,  that  spring,  well,  and  lake  water  an 
all  unhealthy  in  this  climate,  and  that  large  under-ground  dstema, 
keeping  the  water  pure  and  cool,  are  greatly  to  be  preferred.  Tliey 
are  easily  and  cheaply  constructed,  very  convenient,  and  save  bom 
doctors*  bills  and  \osa  of  life.  TTie  negroes  are  never  permitted  to 
sleep  before  the  fire,  either  lying  down  or  sitting  up,  if  it  can  bo 
avoided,  as  they  are  always  prone  to  sleep  with  their  heads  to  ths 
Are,  are  liable  to  be  burnt,  and  to  contract  disease :  but  beds  with  ampla 
clothing  are  provided  for  them,  and  in  them  they  are  made  to  tieq^ 
As  to  their  habits  of  amalgamation  and  intercourse,  I  know  of  no 
means  whereby  to  regulate  them,  or  to  restrain  them ;  I  attempted  il 
for  many  years  by  preaching  virtue  and  decency,  encouraging  marri- 
ages, and  by  punishing,  with  some  severity,  departures  from  marital 
obligations ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  I  allow  for  each  hand  that  works 
out,  four  pounds  of  clear  meat  and  one  peck  of  meal  per  week.  Theit 
dinners  are  cooked  for  them,  and  carried  to  the  field,  always  witii  ve- 
getables, according  to  the  season.  There  are  two  houses  set  apart  at 
mid-day  for  resting,  eating,  and  sleeping,  if  they  desire  it,  and  they 
retire  to  one  of  the  weather-sheds  or  the  grove  to  pass  this  time,  not 
being  permitted  to  remain  in  the  hot  sun  while  at  rest  They  cook  their 
own  suppers  and  break^ts,  each  family  being  provided  with  an  oven, 
skillet,  and  sifter,  and  each  one  having  a  conee-pot,  (and  generally 
some  coffee  to  put  in  it,)  with  knives  and  forks,  plates,  spoons,  cups, 
4ee.y  of  their  own  providing.    Hie  wood  la  regolarly  Aurniahed  them ; 
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for,  I  hold  it  to  be  absolutely  mean,  for  a  mfui  to  require  a  negro  to 
work  until  daylight  closes  in,  and  then  force  him  to  get  wood,  some- 
times half  a  mile  off,  before  he  cwa  get  a  fire,  either  to  warm  himself 
or  oook  his  supper.  Every  negro  has  his  hen*house,  where  he  raises 
poultry,  which  he  is  not  permitted  to  sell,  and  he  cooks  and  eato 
his  chickens  and  e^s  for  his  ev^iing  and  morning  meals  to  suit  him* 
self;  besides,  every  family  has  a  garden,  paled  in,  where  they  raisa 
such  vegetables  and  fruits  as  they  take  a  fancy  to.  A  lai^  house  is 
provided  as  a  nursery  for  the  diildren,  where  all  are  taken  at  day- 
light, and  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  careful  and  experienced  wo- 
man, whose  sole  occupation  is  to  attend  to  them,  and  see  that  they 
are  properly  fed  and  attended  to,  and  above  all  things  to  keep  them 
as  dry  and  as  cleanly  as  possible,  under  the  circumstances.  Tlie  sudc- 
ling  women  come  in  to  nurse  their  children  four  times  during  the  day ; 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  nurse  to  see  that  they  do  not  perform  tms 
duty  until  they  nave  become  properly  cool,  after  walking  from  the 
field.  -  In  consequence  of  these  regulations,  I  have  never  lost  a  diild 
from  being  burnt  to  death,  or,  indeed,  by  accidents  of  any  descrq)- 
tton ;  and  although  1  have  had  more  than  thirty  bom  within  the  last 
five  years,  yet  1  have  not  lost  a  single  one  from  teetibing,  or  the  or^ 
dinary. summer  complaints  so  prevalrait  amongst  the  diildren  in  thia 
climate. 

1  give  to  my  n^oes  four  full  suits  of  clothes  with  two  pair  of 
shoes,  every  year,  and  to  my  women  and  girls  a  calico  dress  and  two 
handkerchief  extra,  I  do  not  permit  them  to  have  "  truck  patdiea" 
other  than  their  gardens,  or  to  raise  anything  whatever  for  market; 
but  in  lieu  thereof,  1  give  to  each  head  of  a  family  and  to  every  single 
negro  on  Christmas  day,  five  dMlars,  and  send  them  to  the  ooun^ 
town  under  the  chaise  of  the  overseer  or  driver,  to  spend  their  mo- 
ney. In  this  way,  1  save  my  mules  from  being  killed  up  in  summer, 
and  my  oxen  in  winter,  by  working  and  hauling  off  their  crops  ;  and 
more  than  all,  the  negroes  are  prevented  from  acquiring  habits  of 
trading  in  farm  produce,  which  invariably  leads  to  stealing,  followed 
by  whipping,  trouble  to  the  master,  and  discontent  on  the  part  of  the 
elave.  I  permit  no  spirits  to  be  brought  on  the  plantation,  or  used 
by  wiy  negro,  if  I  can  prevent  it ;  and  a  violation  of  this  rule,  if 
found  out,  is  always  followed  by  a  whipping,  and  a  forfeiture  of  the 
five  dollars  next  Christmas. 

I  have  a  large  and  comfortable  hospital  provided  for  my  negroes 
when  they  are  sick ;  to  this  is  attached  a  nurse's  room ;  and  when  a 
negro  complains  of  being  too  unwell  to  work,  he  is  at  once  sent  to 
the  hospital,  and  put  under  the  charge  of  a  very  experienced  and  care- 
fiil  negro  woman,  who  administers  the  medicine  and  attends  to  his 
diet,  and  where  they  remain  until  they  are  able  to  work  again.  TTiis 
woman  is  provided  with  sugar,  coffee,  moltuses,  rice,  flour  and  teft, 
and  does  not  permit  a  patient  to  taste  of  meat  or  vegetables  until  he 
is  restored  to  health.  Many  negroes  relapse  afler  the  disease  is  bro- 
ken, and  die,  in  consequence  of  remaining  in  their  houses  and  stuffing 
themselves  with  coarse  food  afler  their  appetites  return,  and  both  bu- 
numity  and  economy  dictate  that  this  shonld  be  prevented.     From 
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the  system  I  have  pursued,  I  have  not  lost  a  hand  since  the  summer 
of  1845,  (except  one  that  was  killed  by  accident,)  nor  has  my  physi- 
cian's bill  averaged  fifty  dollars  a  year,  notwithstanding  I  live  near  the 
edge  of  the  swamp  of  Big  Black  River,  where  it  is  thought  to  be  very 
unhealthy. 

I  cultivate  about  ten  acres  of  cotton  and  six  of  corn  to  the  hand, 
not  forgetting  the  little  wheat  patch  that  your  correspondent  speaks 
of,  which  costs  but  little  trouble,  and  proves  a  great  comfort  to  the 
negroes ;  and  have  as  few  sour  looks  and  as  little  whipping  as  almost 
any  other  place  of  the  same  size. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  1  have  a  good  fiddler,  and  keep 
him  well  supplied  with  catgut,  and  1  make  it  his  duty  to  play  for  tiio 
negroes  every  Saturday  night  until  12  o'clock.  ITiey  are  exceedingly 
punctual  in  their  attendance  at  the  ball,  while  Charley's  fiddle  is  al- 
urays  accompanied  with  Ihurod  on  the  triangle,  and  Sam  to  "  pat." 

I  also  employ  a  good  preacher,  who  regularly  preaches  to  mem  on 
the  Sabbath  day,  and  it  is  made  the  duty  of  every  one  to  come  up 
clean  and  decent  to  the  place  of  worship.  As  Father  Garritt  regu- 
Iwly  calls  on  Brother  Abram,  (the  foreman  of  the  prayer  meetings,) 
to  close  the  exercises,  he  giv^  out  and  sings  his  hymn  with  mudb 
unction,  and  always  cocks  his  eye  at  Charley,  the  fiddler,  as  much  as 
to  say,  "Old  fellow,  you  had  your  time  last  night ;  now  it  is  mine." 

I  would  gladly  leam  every  negro  on  the  place  to  read  the  bible,  but 
for  a  fanaticism  which,  while  it  professes  friendship  to  the  negro,  is 
keeping  a  cloud  over  his  mental  vision,  and  sJmost  crushing  out  his 
hopes  of  salvation. 

These  are  some  of  the  leading  outlines  of  my  management,  so  far 
as  my  negroes  are  concerned.     That  they  are  imperfect,  and  could  be 

freatly  improved,  I  readily  admit ;  and  it  is  only  with  the  hope  that 
shall  be  able  to  improve  them  by  the  experience  of  others,  that  I 
have  given  them  to  the  public. 

Should  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  these  rules  would  be  of 
any  service  when  made  known  to  others,  you  will  please  give  them 
a  place  in  the  "  Review.'* 

^  A  Mississippi  Plaktkr. 


RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF 
A  SOUTHERN  PLANTATION. 

1.  There  shall  be  a  place   fob  etzbtthiiio,  aitd  iTKHTTBiiia 

■HALL  BE  KEPT  IK  ITS  PLACE. 

2.  On  the  first  days  of  January  and  Jaly,  there  shall  be  an  accoank 
taken  of  the  number  and  condition  of  all  the  negroes,  stock  and  fanning 
utensils,  of  every  description,  on  the  premises,  and  the  same  shall  be  entered 
in  the  plantation  book. 

3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  overseer  to  call  upon  the  stock-minder 
once  every  day,  to  know  if  the  cattle,  sheep  and  bogs  have  been  seen  and 
counted,  and  to  find  out  if  any  are  dead,  missing,  or  lost. 

4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  tne  overseer,  at  least  once  in  every  waek^  ta 
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•ee  and  count  the  stock  himself,  and  to  inspect  the  fencea,  gates,  and  wate»- 
gaps  on  the  plantation,  and  see  that  they  are  in  good  order. 

5.  The  wagons,  carts,  and  all  other  implements,  are  to  be  kept  under 
the  sheds,  and  in  the  houses  where  they  belong,  except  when  in  use. 

6.  Each  negro-man  will  be  permitted  to  keep  his  own  axe,  and  shall 
have  it  forthcoming  when  required  by  the  overseer.  No  other  tool  shall 
be  taken  or  used  by  any  negro,  without  the  permission  of  the  overseer. 

7.  Humanity,  on  the  part  of  the  overeeer,  and  unqualified  obedience  od 
the  part  of  the  negroes,  are,  under  all  circumstances,  indispensable. 

6.  Whipping,  when  necessary,  shall  be  in  moderation,  and  never  dcm 
in  a  passion  ;  and  the  driver  shall  in  no  instance  inflict  punishment,  ex' 
cept  in  the  presence  of  the  overseer,  and  when,  from  sickness,  he  is  unable 
to  do  it  himself. 

9.  The  overseer  shall  see  that  the  negroes  are  properly  clothed  and 
•veil  fed.  He  shall  lay  oflTa  garden  of  at  least  six  acres,  and  cultivate  it 
as  part  of  his  crop,  and  give  the  negroes  as  many  vegetables  as  may  be 
necessary. 

10.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  overseer  to  select  a  sufficient  number  of 
the  women,  each  week,  to  wash  for  all.  The  clothes  shall  be  well  washed, 
ironed  and  mended,  and  distributed  to  the  negroes  on  Sunday  morning; 
when  every  negro  is  expected  to  wash  himself,  comb  his  head,  and  put  on 
clean  clothes.  No  washing  or  other  labor  will  be  tolerated  on  the  Sab* 
bath. 

11.  The  negroes  shall  not  be  worked  in  the  rain,  or  kept  out  after  night, 
except  in  weighing  or  putting  away  cotton. 

12.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  itriver,  at  such  hours  of  the  night  aa 
the  overseer  may  designate,  to  blow  his  horn,  and  go  around  and  see  that 
every  negro  is  at  bis  proper  place,  and  to  report  to  the  overseer  any  that 
may  be  absent ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  overseer,  at  some  hour  be- 
tween that  time  and  day-break,  to  patrol  the  quarters  himself,  and  see 
that  every  negro  is  where  he  should  be. 

13.  The  negro  children  are  to  be  taken,  every  morning,  by  their  moth- 
ers, and  carried  to  the  houses  of  the  nurses;  and.  every  cabin  shall  be  kept 
locked  during  the  day. 

14.  Sick  negroes  are  to  receive  particular  attention.  When  they  are 
6r6t  reported  sick,  they  are  to  be  examined  by  the  overseer,  and  pre- 
flcribed  for,  and  put  under  the  care  of  the  nurse,  and  not  put  to  work  until 
the  disease  is  broken  and  the  patient  beyond  the  danger  of  a  relapse. 

15.  When  the  overseer  shall  consider  it  necessary  to  send  for  a  phyu- 
cian,  he  shall  enter  in  the  plantation  book  the  number  of  visits,  and  to 
what  negro  they  are  made. 

16.  When  any  negro  shall  die,  an  hour  shall  be  set  apart  by  the  over- 
•eer  for  his  burial ;  and  at  that  hour  all  business  shall  cease,  and  every 
negro  on  the  plantation,  who  is  able  to  do  so,  shall  attend  the  burial. 

17.  The  overseer  shall  keep  a  plantation  book,  in  which  he  shall  regis- 
ter the  birlh  and  name  of  each  negro  that  is  bom  ;  the  name  of  each  negro 
that  died,  and  specify  the  disease  that  killed  him.  He  shall  also  keep  io 
it  the  weights  or  the  daily  picking  of  each  hand;  the  mark,  number  and 
weight  of  each  bale  of  cotton,  and  the  time  of  sending  the  same  to  market ; 
and  all  other  such  occurrences,  relating  to  the  crop,  the  weather,  and  all 
other  matters  pertaining  to  the  plantation,  that  he  may  deem  advisable. 

18.  The  overseer  shall  pitch  the  crops,  and  work  them  according  to  his 
own  judgment,  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  a  failure  to  make  a 
bountiful  supply  of  com  and  meat  for  the  use  of  the  plantation,  will  be 
considered  as  notice  that  his  services  will  not  be  required  for  the  succeed- 
ing year 
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19.  The  negroes,  teaniB,  &nd  tools,  are  to  be  considered  ns  nnder  the 
overseer's  exclusive  management,  and  are  not  to  be^  interfered  with  by 
the  employer,  only  so  far  as  to  see  that  the  foregoing  rules  are  strictly 
oiwerved. 

20.  The  overseer  shall,  under  no  circumstances,  create  an  accoont 
agaiost  his  employer,  except  in  the  employment  of  a  phyncian,  or  in  the 
purchase  of  medicines ;  bat  whenever  anything  is  wanted  about  the  plan- 
tation, he  shall  apply  to  his  employer  for  it. 

21.  Whenever  the  overseer,  or  his  employer,  shall  become  dissatisfied, 
they  shall,  in  a  frank  and  friendly  manner,  express  the  same,  and,  if  either 
party  desires  it,  he  shall  have  the  right  to  settle  and  separate. 


AKT.  IV.-TEXAS  .♦ 

CLIMATE,  RIVBBS,  LANDS,  PRODUCTIONS,  ANIMALS,  MTNKEAL3,  POPlJLATIOir, " 
OOVSRNMENT,  SHIORATION,  BTC. 

{Hie  following  production  i>  from  the  pen  of  a  gentleman  who  has  traveled 
extensively  in  Texas,  for  several  years,  and  who  has,  in  addition,  consulted 
every  possible  authority,  a  list  of  which  we  have  given  below.  The  paper  wiU 
be  of  great  interest  to  those  conteiaplating  a  removal  to  Texas.  We  appesd  a 
Bote,  taken  from  the  Wtitem  TexMn,  and  refer  to  our  previous  volumes  for  veiy 
voluminous  information  upon  the  climate  and  productions  of  the  state.] 

Boundaries. — Few  persons  abroad  are  aw»re  of  the  magnitude  and 
Attractions  of  this  beautiful  and  flourishing  country.  Texas  has  a 
territory  of  nearly  400,000  square  miles — equal  in  extent  to  the 
whole  of  France  and  Spain  together — comprising  an  area  of  about 
300  milliona  of  aeretl  It  lies  oetween  26°  and  36°  north  latitude, 
and  93°  30'  and  110°  west  longitude.  Its  greatest  length  is  about 
700  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  400  from  east  to  west.     It  is 

*  1.  Visit  to  Tezis — Beiiw  the  Jonnisl  of  a  Traveler  throovb  thoM  pazts  most  inte^ 
eaiing  to  American  Settler»,'with  Description  of  Scenerv,  Habita,  &c.  New- York :  1834. 

S.  Geograpfiical  and  Hiatorical  View  of  Texaa,  with  a  Detailed  Account  of  the  Text* 
ReToltttion.     By  Hon.  L.  T.  Peaw,  Hartford,  Ct. :  1S39. 

3.  History  of  tlie  Revolntion  iu  Texas,  Particularly  of  the  War  of  1635  and  '36  ;  to- 
gether with  the  latest  Oeograpbical,  Topographical,  and  Statistical lAceoants  of  the 
Country— from  the  most  Authentic  Sourcei — ^with  so  Appendix.  By  the  Rev.  0,^ 
NewelL     New-Yoric:  1838. 

4.  Texas,  with  a  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Texan  War.  By  A.  A.  Parker,  Esq.  Concord, 
N.  H. :  1836. 

5.  Texas.    By  Mrs.  Mary  Aostin  HoUev.     Lexingtoo :  1830. 

C  Texas,  and  iu  HerolBtloo.    By  Frederic  Le  clerc,  Doctor  of  Medicine  of  the  7a»> 

alty  of  Paris,  Sk.,  &c. 
7.  The  Bise,  Progrew,  and  Prospects  of  the  Republic  of  Texas.    By  'WtlHam  Kenneetyf 

Esq.     Londou:  1841. 

6.  Bainblei  in  Texas  and  Mexico.    By  Latrobe. 

9.  Texas.     By  Hallaird.    Sn^lend. 

10.  Texas,  Notes  on,  in  the  Ueiperion.     Colnmbtis,  Ohio. 
IV,  Texas,  and  the  Texans.    By  Hoa.  H.  S.  Foote. 

19:  Texas.    By  Mdme.  Uoostoun,     England. 

13.  FrairiedoiD.    By  D.  Page.    Paine  k  Burgess, New-York:  18M. 

14.  Texas  in  1840 ;  or  the  Emignnt's  Guide.    N«w-Yarit :   1840. 

15.  Texas.    By  Edwards. 

U.  T«xu  in  1850.    By  KiM  MeliadA  Eankin. 


bCHUiJcd  hy  "Red  Uivor  and  Arkansas  on  the  nortii,  tbo  S«biAe  and 
laiana  on  the  cast,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  od  the  soutK&nd  the  Rio  G 
del  Norte  and  New  Mexico  on  tiie  wt»8l.  It  comprises  a  UsmCorf 
five  tiiacs  as  largo  as  Ncw-Eugland,  and  la  nearly  e<]uai  U>  tJw  9hm 
of  the  potithcm  states — all  of  which  coctain  but  370,000  nqmrr 
miles.  AilowtDg,  thco,  2^0  persons  to  tLe  s(^iiarv  mile,  cJw  mnM  u 
in  England,  it  would  siiEtaiu,  In  round  numbersi  a  population  <C 
100,000,000 ! 

Fack  of  THji  CouimtT. — ^Texas  may  W  divided  into  tlarce  ^8Cn«l\ 
or  regiona  of  country,  each  of  which,  in  many  reepecta^  is  cnliniy 
difforfnl.  Tbe^  are  the  level,  tho  undulating,  and  the  mountaiautH 
or  hilly  j  or,  the  lower,  middle,  and  upiter  district — f»r,  as  it  is  mom 
conveniently  dividud,  into  Kastem,  Middle,  and  Western  Teu^ 
TTic  Eastern  exti^nds  from  the  Sabine  to  the  Trinity  ;  the  M 
from  the  Trinity  to  the  Colorado;  and  the  Westt>m,  from  the 
rado  to  the  Uio  Grande  del  Norte. 

The  level  region  occupies  the  entire  ooast,  extending  from  30  to  60 
miles  into  the  interior.  The  undulating  succeedi*  thi;»,  and  cmbraon 
the  whole  of  the  interior  and  the  nortli,  and  reaches  *»  eastward  to  ti» 
mountainous  tract,  which  is  distant  150  or  200  miles  from  the  buomV 
aries  of  the  level  lands.  The  aliuviul  bottom  lands  of  the  n^fienl 
rivers  which  make  into  the  Gult^  are  from  three  to  twenty  milm  ia 
wtdtJi,  and  are  heavily  timbered  with  live  oak,  red,  black  and  whitit» 
and  other  species  of  oak  ;  with  ash,  cedar,  pt^an,  elm,  hickory,  mnl- 
iKTry,  and  all  the  other  varieties  of  f  (rcst-treos  and  undergrowth 
common  In  the  rich  alluvions  of  the  MisskHippL  TIio  caziLMrrakei 
arc  of  iiiuueuse  extent  in  the  low  country  ;  and  on  Caney  CYeek  auj 
be  seen  seventy  miles  long,  and  from  one  to  three  miioa  v$dk 
Hero  may  be  grown  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  &c. 

In  the  second  division,  arc  the  high,  rolling,  verdant  prt:rif«» 
narrow  wooded  bottoms,  the  beautiful  i*.Iands  of  timb.  ■  tw 

running  streams,  the  cool,  refre*;hing  sjirings^  and  the  he  iioa 

of  Texas,  Hero  the  aoil,  a  little  broken,  is  not  inferior  in  qu.tJiiy  to 
that  of  the  alluvial  oountiy  below ;  is  more  easily  worked  ;  the  pra- 
duots  are  great  and  more  varied,  and,  though  not  so  oouvcnieiit  to  a 
foreign  market^  will  have  a  market  at  home.  Tlere  ia  to  be  the  nioA 
donsely -populated  part  of  Texas,  if  not  of  America,  lo  this  regicA 
the  planter  may  raise  all  the  cotton,  rice  and  tobacco  ho  can  ttw ; 
all  the  com  and'  grain  he  rejiuircs,  and  stock  to  any  extent,  vltbDUt 
labor,  and  almost  withtjut  care. 

llio  tabie-Iunds  are  vel  the  homo  of  the  hunter  and  the  mga  «( 
the  buffalo.  Little  is  Vluowq  of  them  ;  but  they  am  renreacnted  hr 
travelers  to  rival  tho  table-lands  of  Mexico;  to  be  rioa  in  aoJl  tai 
climate ;  to  be  clothed  in  constant  verdure,  bcautifiilly  van-  _ 
aurfiu***,  anil  watered  with  atreaiofl  Ai  olear  aa  crystal ;  to  be^  In 
a  Paradise. 

Of  the  northern  portion  of  IVxafl,  stOI  lew  is  known  than  of  ihm 
tablo-lantU.     This  region  is  said  to  be  intersected  by  many 
of  water-power^  and  to  be  zich  iu  the  preeious  metals. 


Climate. — All  vho  have  vudted  Texas  concur  in  asoribing  to  it 
the  most  delightful  temperature  in  the  world.  Though  possessing  ft 
climate  varying,  according  to  local  situation,  from  tropical  to  tem- 
perate, it  is  generally  remarkably  pleasant  and  salubrious.  The 
average  range  of  the  thermometer,  during  the  summer  season,  is 
about  80^,  and  refreshing  breezes  from  the  south  blow  almost  with- 
out interruption.  During  winter  ice  is  seldom  seen  except  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  state.  From  March  to  November  but  little 
rain  falls,  and  the  power  of  the  sun  is  such  as  to  exhale  that  little 
promptly.  The  southerly  winds  are  very  invigorating,  and  one  sel- 
dom takes  cold,  jliowever  heated,  by  exposure  to  uieir  influence. 
In  November  the  strong  northers  set  in.  In  the  months  of  Decem- 
ber and  January  the  cold  north  winds  sweep  down  the  plains  with 
nearly  as  much  regularity  as  the  southeast  wind  in  summer ;  being 
occasionally  interrupted  by  that  wind,  chiefly  bn  the  full  and  diange 
of  the  moon.  Those  periodical  winds  doubtless  tend  greatly  to 
purify  the  atmosphere,  and  contribute  much  to  give  the  climate  of 
Texas  a  blandness  which  is  rarely  enjoyed,  and  a  salubrity  which  is 
looked  for  in  vain  in  the  low  alluvial  country  of  the  southern  United 
States.  The  climate,  indeed,  is  modified  by  so  many  favorable  cir- 
cumstances as  to  possess  all  the  genial  influences  of  Louisiana,  while 
it  escapes  its  attendant  evils.  In  addition  to  the  invigorating  sea- 
breeze  and  the  freeness  from  marsh  efBuvia  which  this  enjovs,  there 
is  another  advantage  which  contributes,  perhaps,  still  more  efiectually, 
to  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  the  emigrant,  that  he  can  locate 
immediately  upon  the  rich  open  prairies,  and  realize  a  plenteous 
crop,  without  exposure  to  those  "  clearings"  which  prove  so  dele- 
terious  to  the  western  farmer,  in  his  acclimation  to  a  "  fever-and- 
ague  bottom." 

Away  from  the  river  bottoms,  which  are  frequently  overflowed, 
and  the  vicinity  of  forests,  you  escape  the  fevers  to  which  such  re- 

gions  arc  sometimes  exposed,  and  enjoy  uninterrupted  and  vigorous 
ealth. 

The  forests  of  Texas  are  generally  free  from  underwood ;  and  there 
are  few  miasmatic  marshes  or  stagnant  pools,  to  give  rise  to  epi- 
demics, or  occasion  any  fatal  disease. 

RivfiKS  AND  Lakes. — No  part  of  the  extensive  coast  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  presents  a  greater  number  of  commanding  harbors,  bays 
and  inlets,  than  that  of  Texas.  The  interior,  intersected  by  numer- 
ous magnificent  and  navigable  streams,  in  close  vicinity  to  the  great 
western  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi,  and  holding  easy  communi- 
cation with  the  mighty  "  &ther  of  rivers"  himself,  funushes  a  oom^ 
mercial  position  very  desirable,  and  seldom  surpassed. 

Red  River  may  be  considered  in  part  as  belonging  to  Texas.  The 
vast  region  west  of  the  mountuns  in  which  it  rises,  and  through 
which  it  rolls  its  turbid  waters,  has  been  yet  scarcely  explored ;  but 
it  is  known  to  be  of  great  fertility  and  of  surpassing  beauty.  In 
this  region  has  the  Texan  emigrant  reared  his  cottage,  fmd  planted 
his  cotton,  and  hia  oom,  and  his  wheat,  which  is  borne  along  the  cnr- 
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rent  of  Bed  River  to  the  great  mart  of  the  Soothweat  TTie  chief 
rivers,  those  which  are  more  or  less  navigable  for  steamboats,  are 
the  Sabine,  Neches,  Trinity,  Brazos,  Colorado,  Guadaloupe,  Sao 
Antonio,  and  the  Rio  Grande.  Besides  these,  there  are  others  of  leas 
note  and  magnitude,  though  navigable  to  a  considerable  extent :  the 
Angelina,  Son  Jacinto,  Buffalo  Bayou,  Oyster  and  Oiacolate  Bayoo, 
San  Bernard,  Caney,  Navidad,  La  Baca  and  Nueces. 

There  are  no  lakes  of  any  importance  to  be  found  in  tMs  country. 
A  few  small  onw  near  the  sources  of  the  Guadaloupe,  Mid.  on  some 
of  the  tributaries  of  Red  River  and  the  Trinity,  are  all  that  are 
worthy  of  the  name,  and  th^y  are  inconsiderable.  To  a  country  eo 
well  watered,  intersected  by  rivers  so  numerous  and  important,  and 
offering  such  valuable  facilities  for  canal  communication,  they  would 
be  useless.  Indeed,  with  but  very  little  expense,  its  vast  water 
courses  might  be  united  in  one  groat  navigable  chiun,  which  would 
render  the  transportation  of  produce  from  any  section  of  tiiis  wide- 
spread territory,  to  a  commerciiJ  emporium  at  any  point  on  the 
coast,  a  matter  of  the  utmost  ease  and  at  a  trifling  cost. 

PaAmiES  Am>  Meadows. — ^Texas  in  general  is  a  prairie  country, 
having  all  the  streams  skirted  by  timber.  The  sublime  and  beauti- 
ful are  both  united  in  her  vast  prairies,  sublime  in  extent  and  beau- 
tiful in  prospect.  One  may  travel  for  miles  and  even  leagues,  over 
a  oontinuous  plain,  with  notJiing  to  interrupt  the  utmost  stretch  of 
vision  upon  the  "living  green,"  save  the  beautifiil  groves  and 
** islands  of  timber,"  whi(£  are  here  and  there  interspersed;  and  flow- 
ers of  every  variety,  hue  and  fragrance,  and  herds  of  cattle  and  deer ; 
delighting  the  eye  with  the  view  of  splendid  lawns  and  magnificent 
parks  tastefully  laid  out  by  the  hand  of  nature,  and  presenting  all  the 
order  and  taste  of  civilization.  Nothing  in  nature  can  surpass  the 
beauty  and  loveliness  of  a  Texan  landscape.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  beauty  of  her  vast  natural  meadows  in  the  spring  and  summer 
seasons ;  neither  is  it  possible  to  form  an  estimate,  even  in  imagina* 
tion,  of  the  number  of  useful  domestic  animals  that  may  be  reared 
on  Uiem  without  trouble  or  expense.  Even  in  the  winter  season 
the  pasturage  is  suiRcicntly  verdant  to  dispense  with  feeding  live 
stock. 

Timber  Lands. — No  country  in  the  world  affords  a  greater  va- 
riety of  timber  than  Texas.  Her  forests  of  live  oak  and  cedar  are 
unrivalled.  Her  whole  coast  nearly,  including  all  the  bayous  aad 
river  bottoms,  from  the  Sabine  to  the  Nueces,  is  one  entire  belt  of 
timber.  The  eastern  section  probably  embraces  more  woodland 
than  any  other.  It  is  heavily  timbered  with  pine,  oak,  ash,  walnut, 
hickory,  pecan,  mulberry,  cedar,  cypress,  and  other  forest  trees,  , 
which  extend  quite  to  Red  River,  occasionally  variegated  with  beau- 
tiful prairies  containing  from  one  hundred  to  several  thousand  acres. 
Hie  soil  is  admirably  adapted  to  grazing  and  agriculture,  and  the 
timber  trade  will  soon  become  extensive  and  lucrative  in  this  re- 
gion. 

Proditctions  or  the  Soil. — Among  the  productions  which  may  be 
regarded  as  naturally  adapted  to  the  soil  of  Texas,  and  which  now  forms 
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a  chief  and  important  article  of  commerce,  cotton  stands  pre-eminent. 
This  is  the  great  crop  of  Texas,  and  the  source  of  much  of  its  wealth  and 
power.  Its  staple  is  uniformly  good,  andnear  the  Gulf  it  equals  in  length 
and  fineness  the  Sea  Island  cotton.  It  is  an  indigenous  plant,  and  in  the 
western  region,  needs  to  be  planted  only  once  in  three  or  four  years  to 
yield  an  abundant  crop.  The  climate  is  ever  favorable,  and  the  soil, 
whether  upland  or  lowland,  woodland  or  prairie,  all  admirably  suited  to 
the  culture  of  the  article,  and  the  crop  can  scarcely  ever  fail.  The 
sugar-cane  grows  luxuriantly  throughout  the  whole  level  region ;  hot 
its  culture,  for  various  reasons,  will  not  be  extensive,  nor  will  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar,  unless  forced  by  unexpected  circumstances,  proba- 
bly compete  with  that  of  Louisiana  for  many  years  to  come. 

Tobacco  grows  almost  spontaneously  throughout  Texas.  It  is  an 
important  production,  equal  in  quality  to  that  of  CXiba,  and  will  so(hi 
become  an  article  of  commerce  and  export. 

The  indigenous  indigo  of  Texas  is  greatly  superior  to  the  plant 
wluch  is  cultivated  in  the  United  States.  It  is  manufactured  in  fami- 
lies for  domestic  use,  and  is  preferred  to  the  imported  indigo. 

The  invaluable  article  of  bread-stuff,  maize  or  Indian  corn,  is  pro- 
duced easily  and  abundantly  in  every  district  of  the  country.  Two 
crops  are  annually  gathered,  yielding  in  all  about  seventy-five  bushels 
of  shelled  com.  Ine  first  crop  is  usually  planted  about  the  middle 
of  February,  and  the  second  the  middle  of  June. 

Wheat,  buckwheat,  millet,  rye,  oats,  barley,  and  other  small  grains, 
Tield  plentiful  crops  to  the  farmer  throughout  the  undulating  district. 
The  establishment  of  mills  will  be  the  signal  for  abundant  harvests 
of  grain.  Flax  and  hemp  are  well  adapted  to  the  soil,  and  furnish 
ample  rewards  to  the  labor  of  the  agriculturist.  Rice  is  already  pro- 
duced in  considerable  quantity,  and  can  be  grown  to  any  extent 

The  grape  and  mulberry  abound  here.  They  are  indigenous  to 
the  soil,  and  grow  luxuriantly,  indicating  that  wine  and  silk,  as  welt 
as  cotton  and  tobacco,  will  one  day  become  staples  of  the  country. 
The  vanilla  plant  grows  wild.  It  can  be  successfully  cultivated,  and 
will  become  a  commercial  commodity  of  inestimable  value.  Hiis 
delicious  plant  is  highly  esteemed  in  medicine — as  a  perfume — ^to 
flavor  the  cigar,  and  in  various  culinary  arts,  &c 

The  nopal,  celebrated  for  the  production  of  the  cochineal  insect, 
grows  luxuriantly.  Its  fruit  with  the  leaves  furnishes  food  for  vast 
nerds  of  cattle  and  wild  horses.  It  is  moreover  lughly  esteemed,  and 
purchased  eagerly  in  the  Mexican  markets. 

In  the  western  counties  the  musquit  tree  is  very  common.  It  is  ft 
species  of  locust,  and  besides  furnishing  in  its  fruit  excellent  food  for 
cattle  and  horses,  it  is  superior  to  cedar  even  for  the  purposes  of  build- 
ing and  fencing.     It  forms  here  also  the  principal  article  for  fuel. 

The  yaupan  or  tea  tree  deserves  especial  notice.  Its  leaf  is  very 
similar  in  form  and  flavor  to  that  of  the  veritable  Qiinese  shrub,  and 
is  not  at  all  inferior  to  the  black  tea,  or  bohea,  so  commonly  used. 
It  furnishes  a  very  acceptable  and  cheap  beverage,  in  lieu  of  the  pare 
Chinese  article,  which  in  the  interior  is  so  often  adulterated,  and  so 
costly  and  difficult  to  be  obUuned. 


Cayenne  pepper,  o&Iled  by  the  Mexicans  chile,  grows  exuberancy 
all  over  Texas,  and  vast  quantities  are  annually  consumed  for  domeft* 
tic  use.  The  Indians  and  Creoles  are  extremely  fond  of  it,  and  no 
Mexican  would  willingly  relinquish  his  chile  for  any  other  luxury. 

Many  other  sources  of  wealth  and  enjoyment  are  found  here,  and 
will  in  all  good  time  be  realized  by  her  citizens,  who  are  so  indus- 
triously exploring  the  true  springs  of  national  greatneas  and  indivi- 
dual prosperity. 

Shbubs  and  Flowsrs.— The  displays  of  vegetable  nature  in  Texas  are 
profuse,  various  and  valuable ;  presenting;,  on  the  one  hand,  the  state- 
ly and  magnificent  forest,  and  on  the  ouier,  delighting  the  eye  with 
the  rich  and  splendid  scene  of  the  luxuri^it  prairie ;  garnished  with 
an  endless  variety  of  beautiful  and  fragrant  flowers,  and  forming  a 
landscape  of  indescribable  and  surpassing  loveliness.  It  is  an  elyaium 
for  the  florist  and  painter. 

.It  is  impo^ible  to  imagine  the  beauty  of  a  Texan  prairie,  when,  in 
the  vernal  season,  its  rich  luxuriant  herbage,  adorned  with  the  thou- 
sand flowers  of  endless  hue  and  figure,  seems  to  realize  the  vision  of 
a  terrestrial  paradise. 

Many  of  the  northern  garden  flowers  and  hot-house  exotics  bloom 
on  the  prairies  spontaneously,  and  in  the  utmost  profusion  and  in 
wonderful  variety. 

All  the  varieties  of  the  genus  stellaria — yellow,  blue  and  purple- 
display  their  rich  and  gaudy  tints  in  every  direction.  The  splendid 
and  fashionable  dahlia,  an  exotic  highly  esteemed  and  carefully  reared 
in  foreign  hot-houses,  is  indigenous  to  the  Southwest.  The  numerous 
family  of  geraniums  serve  to  adorn  and  perfume  with  their  sweet  fra- 
grance the  wild  meadows  of  Texas.  Several  varieties  of  digitalis  and 
sanguinaria  are  also  found.  Different  species  of  the  nymphre,  or  water 
lily,  here  "  waste  their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air,"  and  the  bignonia 
or  trumpet  flower,  and  lobelia  cardinalis,  are  very  common.  The 
May  apple,  bearing  a  delicate  and  delicious  flower,  is  abundant,  and 
violets  everywhere  form  a  common  carpeting  for  the  prairies.  The 
beautiful  and  much  admired  passion-flower  is  frequent  in  its  season, 
while  the  perpetual  rose,  multiflora  and  chickasaws,  and  other  varie- 
ties of  roses,  arc  indigenous  to  the  country,  and  grow  without  cultiva- 
tion or  care.  The  morning  and  evening  primrose  displays  the  mild 
beauty  of  its  simple,  but  chaste  and  elegant  flowers  almost  every- 
where— while  the  jonquil  and  hyacinth,  honeysuckle  and  sweet  se- 
ringa, form  a  fancifully  variegated  nosegay,  or  arc  thrown  together  in 
most  admired  disorder  throughout  this  paradise  of  flowers,  TTie 
hoya  carnosa  or  wax-plant,  both  white  and  red,  is  common. 

The  mimosa,  in  the  prairies  of  Texas,  bears  a  flower  of  a  delicate 
pmk  color,  and  much  larger  than  those  of  the  north.  This  plant  has 
ever  been  and  ever  will  be,  perhaps,  a  matter  of  curious  interest  and 
admiration  to  the  naturalist  and  philosopher.  It  is  very  elastic  to  the 
tread,  so  that  when  the  traveler  has  trampled  over  its  drooping  and 
apparently  withered  leaves,  and  looks  back  for  the  path  which  his  rude 
footsteps  have  marked  out,  not  a  vestige  of  the  invasion  remains,  but 
all  again  is  life  and  verdure. 


Fruttb,  &0.— Many  of  dte  fruita  of  the  tropics  and  those  of  the  noiHi 
grow  luxuriantly  in  Texas.  The  fig^  a  very  delicious  and  much  admired 
fruit,  is  very  common,  and  may  be  raised  in  the  greatest  abundanoe, 
with  very  little  labor  or  oaro.  The  Texas  peac^  is  unrivalled :  nowhere 
is  it  of  larger  growth  or  richer  flavor.  The  northern  peach  will  not 
compare  with  it.  The  nectarine,  quince  and  grape  are  equally  luxu- 
riant, and  produce  excellent  fruit  A  great  variety  of  berries,  as  the 
mulberry,  dewberry,  whortleberry,  and  gooseberry,  grow  wild,  and 
in  the  greatest  profusion.  The  pecui,  walnut,  and  hickory  nuts,  are 
very  abundant.  Wild  plums  and  crab  apples  are  common,  and  the 
pawpaw  produces  a  rich  and  delidous  fruit.  The  orange,  lemon  and 
time  grow  well  there ;  and  the  pine-apple  and  olive  may  be  made  to 
ripen  with  a  little  care. 

Garden  vegetables  of  every  description,  and  melons,  are  easily  oul- 
tivated,  and  yield  in  the  greatest  abundance. 

Animals. — The  wild  animals  of  Texas  are  not  numerous. — 
Formerly  they  were  frequent  and  formidable  tenants  of  the  forest, 
but  at  present  they  are  rarely  met  with. 

The  black  bear  frequents  the  forests  and  cane-brakes,  and  is  a 
&vorite  object  of  the  hunt.  Wolves  abound,  and  sometimes  prove 
a  great  annoyance  to  the  farmer.  The  pecan,  or  Mexicui  hog,  thou^ 
rarely  met  with,  is  a  ferocious  animal.  The  wild  hog  is  frequently 
seen,  and  is  sometimes  very  furious.  These  hogs  are  descend^  from 
the  domestic  swine,  and  have  become  wild  by  running  at  large  in  the 
woods. 

Wild  horses,  or  mmtangty  originally  introduced  by  the  Spaniards, 
now  roam  at  large,  and  are  exceedingly  numerous  in  the  northern 
prairies  and  western  sections  of  Texas.  Many  of  them  are  animals 
of  fine  figure  and  spirit,  and  are  highly  prized  for  their  beauty  and 
6eetness.  They  are  caught  by  the  lasso,  and  may  be  thoroughly 
broke  and  rendered  quite  docile.  The  young  are  easily  subdued  ai^ 
domesticated.  They  are  hardy  and  active,  and  well  adapted  to  the 
saddle  or  the  stirrup. 

Mingled  with  the  herds  of  mustangs  are  often  found  jacks,  jennies 
and  mules.  The  rearing  of  these  animals  is  a  lucrative  business. 
The  expense  of  raising  them  is  a  trifle — the  vast  natural  prairies 
affording  inexhaustible  pasturage  for  this  purpose. 

The  bufialo,  or  bison,  is  found  in  Texas  aatonislungly  gregarious. 
Ihousands  and  tens  of  thousands  in  a  drove  are  yet  seen  in  the  in- 
terior^  roving  over  the  prairies,  whose  luxuriant  herbage  furnishes 
them  with  the  means  of  subsistence.  They  are  much  hunted  for 
their  flesh  and  hides.  Their  beef  is  highly  prized ;  and  the  buffido 
robes  are  in  great  demand,  at  good  prices,  and  can  always  command 
a  ready  sale. 

The  deer  is  still  more  numerous  than  the  buffiilo,  being  found  in 
every  part  of  Texas.  Hence  venison  is  very  common  and  very 
cheap.  Deer-skins  never  fail  to  find  a  ready  and  profitable  market 
'nie  moose,  antelope,  and  mountain  goat,  are  also  found  ranging  upon 
the  frontier  or  far  west. 

The  fox-hunter  will  find  constant  enjoyment  in  this  country,  when 
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Reynard  peeps  from  every  bush  and  brake.  Racooons,  opossums, 
rabbits  and  squirrels  are  in  great  abundance,  and  a  greater  variety  of 
smaller  animals  serve  to  stock  the  forests  of  Texas  with  game,  and 
supply  the  hunter  with  endless  and  animated  sport. 

Wild  Gahb. — Wild  game  is  yet  abundant  in  Texas.  One  accustcnn- 
ed  to  the  use  of  the  fowling-piece  or  rifle  niay,  in  almost  any  part  of 
the  country,  keep  a  table  well  supplied.  Besides  the  deer,  which 
abound  in  the  prairies,  wild  turkeys  are  very  numerous,  generally  &^ 
and  their  meat  tender  and  delicious.  Prairie  hens,  large  and  finrt 
birds,  combining  the  qualities  of  the  partridge,  grouse,  and  pheassD^ 
are  much  esteemed,  and  very  common. 

Lai^e  and  almost  innumerable  flocks  of  wild  geese  and  turiceya^ 
brants,  teal,  canvas-back  and  common  duck,  and  other  water-fowl, 
frequent  the  rivers,  and  lakes,  and  sea-shore,  and  are  so  plentiful  that 
one  can  always  furnish  himself  wiUi  as  many  of  them  as  he  desires 
Partridges,  quails,  pheasants,  grouse,  pigeons,  and  turtle-doves,  are 
very  plentiful.  Snipes,  plovers,  woodcock,  rice-birds,  and  ortolans, 
which  form  so  celebrated  a  dish  in  Europe,  are  here  very  abimdazit. 
Tlie  bald-headed  eagle  and  Mexican  eagle,  which  is  the  noblest  of 
the  aquiline  tribe ;  the  vulture,  various  spedes  of  hawks  and  owl% 
are  among  the  "biMs  of  prey,  and  very  common. 

Cranes,  whooping,  white  and  blue ;  bee  rouge,  a  species  of  crane 
with  a  beautiful  red  crest ;  swans,  pelicans,  king-fishera,  and  water 
turkeys,  are  all  aquatic  birds  of  prey,  and  very  numerous. 

Crows,  red-winged  blackbirds,  starlings,  bluejays,  different  specaea 
of  woodpecker,  redbirds,  martins,  swallows  and  wrens,  abound.  The 
beautiful  paroquet,  the  oriole,  whippoorwill  and  cardinal,  and  the 
sweet-toned  mocking  bird,  enliven  the  woods  with  the  beauty  of 
plumage  and  melody  of  voice  which  belong  to  them. 

Thus  nature  has  not  denied  to  Texas  a  less  bountiful  provision 

in  this  department  of  natural  history  than  in  those  before  mentioned. 

Fish  and  Reptiles,  &c. — The  rivers  and  bays  of  Texas  abound  in 

fish  of  an  excellent  quality,  of  great  variety,  and  some  of  them  <^ 

peculiar  character. 

Redtish  Bar,  in  Galveston  Bay,  takes  its  name  from  the  number  of 
redlish  which  are  caught  there.  This  fish  is  very  delicious,  and  often 
weighs  fifty  pounds.  Yellow,  white  and  blue  codfish  are  found  in 
abundance  in  the  rivers  and  streams.  Shcepshead,  buffalo,  perch, 
mullet,  pike,  trout,  flounders,  suckers,  and  other  fish  common  in 
American  waters.  The  gar  is  a  worthless  fish,  with  a  snout  of  im- 
mense length.  The  alligator  gar  is  very  large — several  yards  in 
length ;  its  back  is  covered  with  scales,  and  it  resembles  the  alliga- 
tor, which  is  very  common  in  the  rivers  and  bayous,  and  of  enor- 
mous size.  Eels  are  common  in  the  fresh  water  streams,  and  are 
much  esteemed.  Crabs,  crayfish,  shrimps,  &;c,  are  very  plentiful ; 
and  oysters,  clams,  muscles,  and  various  other  marine  animals,  may 
be  had  "all  along  shore."  Beds  of  oysters  line  the  coast,  and  nearly 
all  tlie  inlets  along  it.  They  are  lai^e  and  well-flavored,  and  are 
equal  to  any  obtained  in  the  Atlantic  cities.    Ihe  hard  and  soft 
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shelled  turtle  are  common  to  all  the  riTers  and  bayoos,  especially 
near  their  mouths.     Lizards,  &c  are  to  be  found  everywhere. 

No'new  country  was  ever  less  troubled  with  serpents  than  Tocas. 
Poisonous  snakes,  it  is  true,  are  often  to  be  met  with,  but  their  bite 
is  seldom  or  never  fatal,  as  the  antidotes  are  always  very  plentiful 
and  close  at  hand. 

Hie  rattlesnake  is  common  in  the  river  bottoms,  and  grows  to  an 
enormous  size.  Land  and  water  moccasins,  coach-whip  and  copper- 
heads, are  the  only  venomous  snakes  besides  the  rattle  foimd  in 
Texas.  The  chicken-snake — very  fond  of  poultry,  as  its  name  de- 
notes— the  garter-enake,  and  several  others,  are  entirely  harmless. 

The  "  homed  frog,"  inhabiting  the  prairies,  and  probably  of  the 
lizard  species,  is  very  common  here,  and  regarded  as  a  curiosity. 

Beetles,  grasshoppers,  butterflies,  fireflies,  ants,  wasps,  mosquitos, 
spiders,  and  a  great  variety  of  others  belonging  to  Uie  same  species 
and  orders  with  these,  are  found  in  Tex&s. 

Mosquitos  are  a  great  annoyance  in  the  swamps,  woods,  and  river 
bottoms,  but  on  the  uplands  are  not  so  numerous  and  troublesome. 
The  sandfly,  ticks  and  redbugs  are  very  annoying  to  travelers.  If 
not  carefully  guarded  against,  they  will  spoil  the  beauty  of  the 
furcst  face  in  creation,  beyond  the  redemption  of  all  cosmetics,  for 
days  to  come. 

The  horseBy  is  a  most  malicious  and  troublesome  insect.  Tlie 
gadfly  is  a  dreadful  tormentor  of  the  cattle  in  summer,  as  the  hors^ 
fly,  gnat,  and  others  of  like  species  of  equal  attachment  to  suffering 
humanity,  are  to  domestic  comfort.  ,     .  v     >  -  "'■   ^     i 

The  cantharides,  or  Spanish  flies,  so  comi^only  used  in  medicine, 
are  found  here ;  and  the  honey-bee  swarms,  and  has  made  her  fa- 
vorite haunt  in  Texas.  Their  luscious  stores  are  deposited  in  hol- 
low trees,  and  the  bee-hunter  is  constantly  employed  to  secure  the 
honey  and  wax  fur  exportation  and  trade.  It  is  a  common  fact  in 
natural  history,  that  the  bee  is  the  pioneer  of  civilization  ;  and  the 
Indians,  whenever  they  notice  its  approach,  exclaim,  "  there  come 
the  white  men !" 

That  species  of  spider,  called  the  tarantula,  is  very  common,  and 
grows  enormously  large.  It  is  a  most  malignant  and  disgusting  in- 
sect, and  its  bite  is  believed  by  many  to  be  without  a  remedy ;  but 
this  may  be  always  at  hand  in  the  form  of  s^It  and  vinegar,  diloride 
of  soda,  sweet  oil,  or  ammonia.  Travelers  and  emigrants  should 
always  be  provided  with  the  antidote. 

Minerals. — Texas  abounds  with  minerals  and  interesting  geolo- 
gical attractions.  The  silver  mine  of  San  Saba  is  among  the  richest 
in  the  world,  and  under  the  dominion  of  Spain  afforded  a  considers 
ble  revenue  to  the  Spanish  (»vwn.  Gold  has  been  found  upon  the 
Atoyac,  and  silver  ore  upon  the  Bedais. 

Iron  ore  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Texas,  some  of  it  yielding  up- 
wards of  50  per  cent.  Lead,  copper,  copperas  and  alum  are  found 
in  considerable  quantities.  Bituminous  coal  is  found  upon  the 
Trinity  and  Upper  Brazos,  equal  to  some  of  the  foreign  coaL    Salt 


is  found  in  the  greatest  abundanoe.  Immense  quantities  are  aamnallt 
taken  from  a  famous  salt  lake  near  the  Rio  Grande,  and  tran^KnteS 
to  a  foreign  market. 

Salt  springs  and  lagoons  abound  near  the  Trinity,  and  a  branch 
of  the  Brazos  river  has  its  water  highly  impregnated  with  mineirf 
salt  Soda  and  potash  are  formed  near  the  salt  lagoobs,  in  dry  bsa- 
sons,  by  the  atmosphere. 

Lime  can  be  plentilidly  inmished  from  limestone  existing  in  At 
undulating  and  northern  portions  of  Texas.  In  the  level  distfioL 
oyster-shell  lime  can  be  substituted.  Asphaltum  is  sometimes  found 
on  the  coast,  tiirown  a^ore  by  the  sea  from  the  opposite  side  of  tha 
Gulf. 

Large  quantities  of  silicious  minerals,  agate,  chalcedony,  JUVM* 
and  some  singular  petrifactions,  are  found  near  the  mountains,  lie 
remains  of  whole  forests  are  seen,  near  the  Trinity  and  Bramt 
rivers,  entirely  petrified.    Some  of  the  trees  are  of  enormous  size. 

Extensive  quarries  of  red  and  white  sandstone,  or  freestone^ 
abound  throughout  the  country.  Near  the  Trinity  and  Colorado 
especially  they  are  very  common.  At  Austin,  the  capital,  there  is  ft 
valuable  quarry  of  white  stone,  similar  to  that  in  Paris,  of  which  tfai 
Louvre  is  built.  It  is  soft  and  easily  worked  with  the  knife,  and 
may  be  reduced  to  any  form ;  but  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  it 
becomes  a  perfect  freestone,  and  is  as  ha^  as  granite  or  marble,  ft 
is  a  beautiful  building  stone,  and  busts,  mantel  ornaments,  pipe% 
&c.  have  been  made  from  it  and  sold  at  a  great  price. 
t  '3,^/-i«iac/  i  jL  of:  HyiB  is  found  on  tiie  IVinity,  and  in  the  vicinil^ 
of  San  Antonio  de  BeiRir. 

Mineral  Springs. — Texas,  as  well  as  the  United  States,  is  boun- 
tifully supplied  with  mineral  s^in^  The  Salinilla  springs,  both 
white  and  salt  sulphur,  near  the  Trinity,  in  Walker  county,  are  venr 
remarkable,  They  rise  near  the  salines,  in  a  picturesque  valley,  and 
are  highly  appreciated  for  their  medicinal  virtues.  Not  fiir  from 
these,  and  near  the  Bedais,  is  a  valuable  white  sulphur,  supersatura- 
ted with  magnesia,  and  possessing  all  the  charms  and  healing  prcK 
perties  of  the  celebrated  white  sulphur  of  Virginia. 

Thirty  miles  west,  in  the  same  county,  and  on  the  road  to  Wash- 
ington, is  a  blue  sulphur  spring  of  great  value.  Near  the  Cibolo, 
and  about  thirty  miles  from  Bexar,  is  a  mineral  spring,  the  waters  of 
^riiich  are  in  high  repute,  and  have  been  visited  for  ages  past  by  the 
Mexicans  and  aborigines  for  their  medicinal  virtues.  Besides  these 
there  are  others  which  promise  to  be  valuable.  Near  Carolina,  in 
Montgomery  county,  is  a  white  sulphur  spring  of  great  excellence^ 
whose  waters  possess  similar  virtues  to  those  jJready  noticed,  and  it 
may  be  resorted  to  by  many  invalids,  with  the  prospect  of  speedy 
relief. 

PoptJLATioN. — "Hie  population  of  Texas,  at  present,  may  bo  esti- 
mated at  200,000  souls,  most  of  whom  are  Anglo-Americans  and 
Europeans.  The  Mexicans  and  aborigines  are  reduced  to  a  cypher, 
and  will  soon  disappear.  The  great  majority  of  the  population  «f 
Texas,  and  the  most  valuable  portion  of  it,  oonaists  of  emlgrante 
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from  the  United  States.  Tlie  active  and  enterprising  New-Englani 
er,  the  bold  and  hardy  western  hunter,  the  chivalrous  and  high-spir- 
ited southern  planter,  meet  here  upon  common  ground,  divested  of 
all  sectional  influence,  and  lend  their  combined  energies  to  the  im- 
provement of  this  infant  but  delightful  and  prosperous  country. 

Of  transatlantic  emigrants,  the  principal  are  English,  Frenoh, 
German,  Swiss,  and  Iris& 

There  is  a  large  black  population  in  Texas,  and  though  for  ever  th« 
property  of  their  masters,  and  under  the  restraints  of  the  law,  thej 
are  invested  with  more  liberty,  and  arc  less  liable  to  abuse,  than  the 
slaves  of  the  eouthem  states  generally.  TTie  laws  in  relation  tp 
master  and  slave  are  generally  the  same  as  in  Louisiana,  Free  ne. 
groes  are  not  allowed  to  reside  in  the  state. 

The  f«w  Indian  tribes  which  inhabit  the  forests  of  Texas,  are  fast 
retiring  to  the  wilds  of  the  West,  where  they  will  soon  separate,  atid 
their  names  and  language  for  ever  perish. 

Education  a^d  Reuqion. — ^The  social  and  religious  institutions  of 
Texas  are  beginning  to  develop  themselves  with  rapid  strides ;  and 
under  wholesome  laws  and  the  banner  of  freedom,  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty, education  and  religion  will  prosper.  Her  free  Constitution 
guaranties  the  right  of  self-government,  and  of  worshiping  God  ao> 
cording  to  the  dictates  of  conscience — the  end  and  aim  of  all  true 
patriots.  No  person  shall  be  molested  on  account  of  his  religious  or 
political  opinions,  provided  he  does  not  disturb  the  public  peace. 

Primary  and  common  schools  are  established  in  the  chief  towns 
and  counties,  and  education  is  becoming  universal,  and  easily  attaiz^ 
ed.  The  College  of  Rutervillc  has  been  liberally  endowed  by  the 
state,  and  is  quite  flourishing.  Galveston  University  is  under  full 
operation,  and  is  very  popular.  Qiurches  of  different  denominations 
are  established  throughout  the  land.  Galveston  has  Ave  already — 
one  to  each  1,000  inhabitants ;  and  Houston,  we  believe,  has  nearly 
as  many  more. 

With  these  several  affinities  and  beautiful  combinations,  we  may 
safely  predict  a  high  standing  for  Texas,  whose  materials  of  great- 
ness are  abundant,  and  only  need  some  plastic  liands  to  give  them 
form.  We  see  in  her  a  new  state,  growing  up  like  a  young  girl  by 
the  side  of  her  yet  blooming  mother — a  lovely  scion  from  the  parent 
stock. 

Government. — ^llie  administration  of  Texas  is  that  of  a  single 
state  of  tho  United  States.  The  governor  is  to  be  elected  by  the 
people  for  four  years,  and  is  ineligible  for  the  succeeding  term. 
There  is  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  which  meet  annu- 
ally ;  the  members  of  the  former  serve  for  four  years,  and  tho  latter 
two.  There  is  a  Secretary  of  State  and  a  Commissioner  to  tho  Land 
Bureau.  The  Supreme  Court  holds  an  annual  term  at  the  capital ; 
and  Superior  and  District  Courts  are  in  session  nearly  the  whole 
year,  in  the  several  counties.  These  courts  are  open  for  the  prose- 
cution of  claims  and  debts,  and  redress  of  grievances  to  alien  frioids 
upon  the  same  terms  as  to  resident  citizens.  Property  sold  under 
execution  is  sold  for  cash,  without  apprfusement 
43  VOL.  n. 
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Tlie  real,  personal,  and  mixed  estate  of  any  citizen  of  Texas,  dy* 
ing  intestate,  descends  in  parcenary  to  his  or  her  kindred,  male  and 
lemole,  as  follows : 

1st.  To  his  or  her  children,  and  their  descendants,  if  any  there 
be. 

2d.  If  none,  then  to  his  or  her  father's  mother,  in  equal  propor-* 
tions ;  but  if  only  the  father  or  mother  of  the  intestate  survives,  uien 
the  estate  is  divided  into  two  equal  portions,  one  of  which  goes  to 
the  surviving  parent,  and  the  other  to  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the, 
intestate,  and  to  their  descendants ;  but  if  no  brother  or  dster,  or 
l^al  descendants  of  such  brothers  and  sisters  survive,  then  the  vhole 
estate  goes  to  the  surviving  parent. 

If  there  be  neither  father  nor  mother  surviving,  the  estate  thai 
passes  to  the  brothers  and  sisters,  or  their  descendfuits. 

3d.  In  case  of  such  kindred  as  above  mentioned  surviving,  the  es- 
tate is  then  divided  into  two  moieties,  one  of  which  passes  to  the  pa- 
ternal  and  the  other  to  the  maternal  kindred.   ■ 

4th.  When  one  joint  tenant  dies  before  severance,  the  right  of  sor- 
Tivorship  does  not  attach,  but  the  interest  of  the  deceased  joint  tea- 
ant  descends  to  his  or  her  heirs  and  legal  representatives, 

5th.  Property  of  an  intestate  without  issue,  acquired  by  gift,  de- 
mise, or  descent,  from  the  father  of  such  intestate,  reverts  to  the  pa- 
ternal kindred,  without  regard  to  the  mother,  or  mat«mal  kmdred,  of 
such  intestate.  So,  vice  versa^  if  derived  from  the  mother,  thai  it  re- 
verts to  the  maternal  kindred,  without  reference  to  the  paternal. 
Illegitimates  can  only  inherit,  and  transmit  inheritance,  on  the  side  of 
their  mother. 

6th.  Alien  heirs  of  deceased  citizens  of  Texas  are  allowed  nine 
years  to  dispose  of  the  estate.  The  right  of  administration  is  guar- 
antied, 1st.  To  surviving  husband  or  wife.  2d.  To  the  nearest  d( 
kin.     3d.  To  principal  creditor. 

The  taxes  of  the  state  are  quite  moderate. 

The  common  law  of  England  is  the  prevailing  law,  unless  other- 
wise opposed  by  statute. 

Lands  and  TrrLES. — The  old  maps  of  Texas  generally  represent 
tfie  whole  country  as  occupied  and  disposed  of  by  grants^  to  em- 
presarios.  This  is  calculated  to  convey  the  idea  that  there  is  no 
vacant  or  unappropriated  land  in  the  country.  Such  an  idea  is 
totally  erroneous,  and  the  cause  of  much  mischief.  Of  these  «)n- 
tracts  or  grants,  so  called,  none  have  been  fully  complied  with  except 
Austin's.  Of  the  others,  only  a  part  of  the  families  contracted  for 
were  ever  settled,  and  most  of  them  have  expired  by  the  terms  of 
^e  contracts. 

There  is  not  sufficient  data,  as  yet,  to  state  positively  how  much 
land  has  been  appropriated ;  but  it  is  believed  that  the  appropriations 
will  not  exceed  one-tenth  part  of  the  public  domain.  It  is  not  true, 
as  has  been  often  stated,  that  all  the  good  lands  in  Texas  have  been 
taken.  A  great  portion  of  the  best  soil  in  the  country  yet  remains 
unlocated,  and  will  in  all  probability  for  many  years  to  come  ;  or  if 
purchased,  will  be  in  the  hands  of  speculators,  who  will  re-sell  it  at  « 
fiur  advance. 
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Speculators  have  made,  and  will  continue  to  make,  fortunes  in 
Texas,  as  land-jobbers.  Sales  are  rapid,  and  the  price  of  land  is  con- 
tinually increasing. 

The  emigrant,  however,  should  look  well  to  his  title,  and  not  puiv 
chase  till  he  has  made  a  survey  of  the  land,  or  is  well  apprized  of  its 
situation  and  value,^  by  some  personal  friend,  in  whose  word  and 
judgment  he  can  place  the  utmost  confidence. 

ib  raudulent  scrips  and  titles  are  very  numerous,  and  the  unprin- 
cipled are  very  ready  to  practice  upon  the  credulity  and  inexperience 
of  the  emigrant,  and  cheat  him  out  of  his  goods  and  money.  The 
new  comers  cannot  be  too  cautious. 

A  great  number  of  spurious  land  titles  are  in  circulation,  purport, 
ing  to  issue  from  land  companies,  which  are  quite  valueless.  The 
El  Dorado  Company,  Galveston  Bay,  and  Texas  Land  Company, 
the  Arkansas  and  Texas  Land  Association,  and  the  Colorado  and 
lied  River  Company,  have  each  issued  scrips  in  New-York  and  other 
places,  which  have  no  legal  foundation,  and  give  no  title  to  lands. 

There  are  various  descriptions  of  land  titles  in  Texas.  The  first 
are  those  emanating  from  the  Spanish  government.  Many  of  these 
are  unconditional  and  indisputable,  and  are  undoubtedly  the  best  that 
can  be  found.  Those  emanating  from  the  Mexican  government, 
many  of  which  are  good,  and  others  totally  invalid, certain  conditions 
having  been  attached  to  the  grant  which  were  never  fulfilled  by  the 
grantee.  Most,  if  not  all  the  empresario  contract  grants,  except 
Austin*s,  have  been  declared  forfeited  and  void. 

Another  class  of  titles  are  those  emmiating  from  the  government 
of  Texas,  or  Texas  and  Coahuila.  These  are  of  various  kinds ;  many 
of  them  seem  to  have  been  granted  so  incautiously,  and  to  havo 
offered  at  the  same  time  so  many  facilities  for  fraud  and  deception, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible,  without  a  judicial  investigation,  to  pro- 
nounce any  particular  one  of  the^^  titles  to  be  good  or  bad. 

The  titles  emanating  from  the  State  of  Texas  may  be  divided  into 
four  classes ; 

1st-  Those  titles  granted  to  all  who  arrived  in  the  country  previous 
to  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

2d.  Titles  granted  to  those  who  were  actually  present  in  Texas  at 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  or  who  assisted  in  the  campaign 
of  1836. 

3tl.  Titles,  the  head  rights  of  colonists  who  have  arrived  in  the 
country,  and  have  become  citizens,  at  various  periods,  since  the  De- 
claration of  Independence. 

4th.  Titles  created  by  the  issuing  of  government  scrip. 

It  is  notorious  that  many  forged  titles  to  lands  in  Texas  still  con- 
tinue to  be  sold  in  the  United  States.  Many  of  these  may  be  pur- 
chased all  over  the  United  States  and  Europe,  but  they  are  worth- 
less. Good  and  valuable  titles,  however,  may  be  obtained,  with  pro- 
per care  and  caution,  though  a  government  patent  from  Texas,  be  it 
known,  is  only  a  government  quit-claim^  and  does  not  confirm  an  in- 
disputable right.  It  releases  the  government,  but  does  not  guarantee 
to  the  purchaser  his  land  against  a  bona  fide  title,  or  a  legal  olaimant. 


Hie  resources  of  Texas,  therefore,  are  unbounded,  and  her  lands 
o6er  the  greatest  inducement  to  emigrants  of  enterprise  and  character 
of  any  upon  the  Continent  of  America,  and  the  utmost  dependence  may 
be  placed  upon  the  determination  of  the  Texan  govemment  to  insure 
all  titles  to  land  tliat  have  been  legally  obtiuned  under  existing  laws. 

The  Mexican  yard  or  vara^  is  established  at  three  geometrical 
feet — a  straight  line  of  5000  varas  is  a  league — a  square,  whose  sides 
shall  be  a  league,  is  called  a  sitio — ^five  sitios  is  a  hacienda.  A  sitio 
or  league  of  land  ia  4,438  English  acres.     A  labor  is  177  acres. 

How  TO  TuRiVB. — Let  those  who  reside  in  cities,  and  cannot  find 
profitable  employment,  go  to  Texas  and  raise  their  food  out  of  tiw 
bosom  of  the  earth. 

Any  man  with  500  dollars  can  become  an  independent  farmer,  and 
with  industry  and  economy  may  continue  independent  for  life,  and 
have  a  good  home  for  his  family  at  his  death. 

Thus,  100  acres  of  good  land  will  cost $200 

Of  this  land  -20  acres  can  be  fenced  and  a  good  crop 

put  into  tho  ground  for 50 

A  good  log  house  will  cost  about _ 50 

Expenses  of  voyage  or  jourooy &0 

Add  for  support  of  family  till  the  crop  is  gathered,  and 

incidental  expenses 100 

For  purchase  of  horse  and  cow,  and  pair  of  oxen. . . 50 

Total,..  $500 

The  crop,  when  gathered,  will  be  sufficient  to  maintain  a  fiimily  till 
another  and  a  larger  crop  can  be  raised,  as  more  land  could  be  fenced 
and  cultivated  the  next  year  by  tlie  settler  himself,  say  ten  acres. 
The  20  acres  will  yield  two  crops  of  com,  in  all  about  1000  bushels, 
worth  one  dollar  per  bushel,  or  |1000,  besides  sweet  potatoes  to  any 
desired  quantity.  This  would  be  more  than  enongh  to  maintain  the 
family  the  second  year.  In  addition  to  which  they  would  have  the 
produce  of  their  garden  and  dairy,  and  the  increase  of  stock,  swine, 
sheep,  poultry,  &c.,  which  is  of  great  value. 

A  soil  that  yields  the  fruit  of  nearly  every  latitude,  almost  sponta- 
neously,  with  a  climate  of  perpetual  summer,  must,  like  that  of  other 
countries,  have  a  seed-time  aiid  harvest.  Tliough  the  land  be  lite* 
rally  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  yet  the  cows  must  be  milked  and 
the  honey  must  be  gathered.  Houses  must  be  built  and  enclosures 
made.  iTic  deer  must  be  hunted  and  the  fish  must  be  caught.  From 
the  primeval  curse,  that  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow  man  shall  cat  bread, 
though  its  severity  be  mollified,  there  is  no  exemption,  even  here. 
The  emigrant  must  bear  in  mind,  that  in  a  new  community  labor  is 
to  be  performed  ;  that  if  ho  cannot  labor  himself,  he  must  take  with 
him  those  who  can.  He  sees  about  him  all  the  means  of  supplying, 
not  only  the  necessities,  but  also  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life. 
It  is  his  part  to  apply  thoin  to  his  own  use.  He  is  here  abundantly 
funiished  with  the  raw  material,  but  his  hands  must  mould  them 
into  the  forms  of  art. 

No  hay  is  required,  as  cattle  subsist  in  the  fields,  and  roam  witfaoiU 
fodder  or  aheltet  tlhougVouttW  -jcax. 
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Here  then,  after  deducting  all  expenses,  is  a  fnrm,  which  the  second 
year  will  yield  double  the  outlay,  and  the  settler  will  have  a  pro- 
perty worth  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  and  about  1000  dol- 
lars in  money,  after  having  the  original  purchase  money  returned 
to  him  with  interest,  and  maintaining  himself  and  family  for  two 
years. 

Go,  then,  to  the  £1  Dorado  of  the  South-west,  while  you  hare 
something  to  go  with — another  season  your  substance  may  be  wasted, 
and  it  may  be  too  late. 

Hints  to  Emiorants. — ^Though  Texas  were  quite  the  El  Dorado 
it  has  been  represented,  yet  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  emigrant, 
accustomed  to  the  climate,  institutions,  manners,  habits  and  customs 
of  the  northern  and  middle  states,  to  say  nothing  of  Europe,  to  asoor- 
tain,  in  the  first  place,  as  far  as  possible,  whether  he  would  like  thoM 
of  the  South ;  and  if,  after  due  inquiry  and  pergonal  observation, 
which,  after  alt,  is  tlie  best,  he  believes  that  he  wuuld,  then  he  runs 
but  little  risk  of  disappointment  in  removing  to  Texas. 

Families  emigrating  should  take  along  with  them  provisions  for 
BIX  months  or  a  year,  if  possible,  as  it  will  save  them  much  cost  and 
trouble.  Also,  such  light  furniture  as  they  can  conveniently  carry, 
and  such  as  will  be  useful  in  a  new  home,  and  is  generally  scaroe  in 
a  new  country.  Every  individual  should  be  well  supplied  with  sub- 
stantial clothing  for  winter,  as  well  as  light  clothing  for  summer. 
Summer  clothing  is  not  always  a  sufHcient  protection  against  the 
northers  peculiar  to  the  country.  A  good  blanket  capot  is  indispen- 
sable. 

A  good  supply  of  garden-seeds  and  farming  utensils  should,  if  pra&> 
ticable,  betaken  :  they  will  contribute  exceedingly  to  the  health,  comp 
fort  and  pleasure,  as  well  as  to  the  support  of  tlie  new  settler. 

Each  family  should  be  supplied  with  a  strong  cloth  tent  and  moa< 
quito  netting,  to  protect  them  from  the  weather,  &:c.,  till  their  cabins 
are  erected.  These  are  generally  constructed  of  logs  or  hewn  timbw, 
in  the  cottage  style,  one  story  high,  though  many  a  wealthy  planter 
and  farmer  has  his  frame  or  brick  dwelling,  amply  furnished  with  »f« 
tides  more  sumptuous  than  those  in  common  uw. 

The  living  cannot  but  be  excellent  in  a  country  which  is  supplied 
with  such  a  profusion  of  the  good  things  of  life  as  Texas.  Vegetables 
of  every  description,  wild  fowl  and  game,  beef,  pork,  venison,  poul- 
try, butter,  eggs,  milk  and  honey,  ii:e.,  with  U'a,  coffee,  sugar,  and  all 
the  foreign  luxuries  usually  found  upon  tables  in  other  states.  Tltero 
is  little  cause  or  opportunity  to  cuinplain  of  the  quantity  or  quality 
of  fare  which  is  to  be  found  upon  a  Texas  table. 

Mechanics  should  take  along  with  them  abundance  of  tools,  and  go 
resolved  to  continue  their  industrious  habits,  to  live  temperately  and 
et^onomically,  and  they  will  be  sure  to  make  money  and  enjoy  excel- 
lent health. 

On  embarking  for  Texas,  no  passports,  certificates,  or  attested  pa- 
pers of  any  kind  are  necessary,  except  on  legal  documents.  If  your 
destination  is  for  the  towns  near  the  Gulf  on  the  cast,  or  for  lands  Sd 
the  west  of  Texas,  go  by  sea  to  the  nearest  point  of  your  destination. 
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It  is  less  expensive,  and  takes  less  time.  If  your  destination  is  near 
Red  River,  take  the  inland  route.  If  you  start  from  New-Orlean^ 
apply  to  some  friend  for  information  ;  but  in  all  cases  it  is  preferable 
for  an  emigrant  to  place  his  business  in  the  hands  of  a  merchant  ac- 
quainted with  the  trade :  as  by  so  doing  he  may  save  much  trouUe 
and  expense.  We  have  already  recommended  to  emigrants  to  take 
their  furniture,  farming  tools  and  servants  with  them ;  and  to  me- 
chanics, their  furniture  and  tools  of  trade.  If  you  start  from  the 
states  north  of  Virginia,  it  is  cheapest  to  go  direct  by  sea,  or  down 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi ;  if  from  the  southern  states,  by  Mobile  or 
Kew-Orleans.  From  New-Orleans  there  are  several  steam-ships 
making  regular  trips  to  and  from  Texas,  and  excellent  packets,  by 
which  emigrants  can  be  transported  with  their  baggage,  in  two  or 
three  days,  at  a  trifling  expense. 

The  autumn  is  the  best  time  to  remove  to  Texas. — 1st.  It  is  betttf 
traveling ;  the  roads  are  dry,  and  the  temperature  of  the  weather  is 
more  agreeable.  2.  It  is  more  healthy  on  the  road,  and  to  be  there 
at  the  opening  of  spring,  and  become  accustomed  to  the  climate  and 
warm  weather  by  degrees,  there  will  be  a  fairer  prospect  of  continued 
health.  3d.  It  is  the  season  when  provisions  are  cheapest  and  most 
plenty.  4.  It  is  the  shortest  time  a  person  can  be  in  the  country  and 
raise  a  crop  the  ensuing  season.  To  arrive  in  October  or  November, 
he  will  have  plenty  of  time  to  build  a' cabin,  fence  in  his  ground,  and 
prepare  for  a  crop. 

The  spring  time  is  more  delightful,  and  those  who  emigrate  at  this 
season  are  miiversally  charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the  country,  and 
their  first  impressions  are  more  vivid,  and  probably  more  agreeable. 

Those  who  go  by  sea  may  reach  there  in  March  or  April,  in  time  to 
seek  a  location,  and  establish  themselves  in  season  for  a  crop. — At 
this  period  every  thing  is  enchanting. 

No  condition  can  be  more  independent  and  happy  than  that  of  the 
Texan  farmer  or  planter.  With  a  few  weeks  labor  in  the  year,  he 
can  supply  himself  and  family  with  all  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of 
life.  He  can  make  his  own  sugar  and  molasses,  and  if  he  pleases, 
supply  his  table  with  most  excellent  wine  from  the  native  grape. 
His  table  may  be  loaded  at  all  seasons  with  the  finest  poultry,  fish 
and  game,  and  the  choicest  garden  vegetables,  and  the  rarest  fruits. 
His  sheep,  goats,  hogs,  cows,  horses,  mules,  cattle,  (fee.,,  require  no 
more  care  than  just  to  prevent  their  running  wild,  furnishing  at  all 
times  abundance  of  beef,  pork,  butter,  milk,  wool,  hides,  &;c.,  for  do- 
mestic use.  He  may  raise  his  own  cotton,  and  wool,  and  silk,  and 
weave  his  own  household  garments.  ITie  palm  and  birch  furnish  the 
best  materials  for  hats  and  beds,  and  moss  for  mattresses,  that  can  be 
used  in  this  climate.  The  native  chiccory  furnishes  an  excellent  and 
healthy  substitute  for  coflee,  and  the  yaupan  for  tea,  while  salt  is  every 
where  cheap  and  abundant. 

No  country  in  North  America  holds  out  such  inducements  to  emi- 
grants as  Texas,  both  for  the  salubrity  of  its  climate,  the  fertility  of 
its  soil,  and  the  variety  of  its  products. 

Emigrants  with  their  fiimilies  would  do  well  to  take  their  beds  and 
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bedding,  and  a  moderate  supply  of  culinary  utensils,  the  moat  esseiir- 
tial  of  farming  tools,  and  a  good  stock  oP  clothing.  The  more  cum- 
bersome household  furniture,  as  chairs,  tables,  bedsteads,  &c.,  are  not 
essential.  Their  place  can  be  supplied  by  the  ruder  articles  of  do- 
mestic muiufacture.  Mosquito  bars,  or  netting,  are  indispensable  to 
comfort  at  night,  and  should  by  no  meims  be  foi^otten: 

Emigrants  intending  to  settle  in  Texas  should  not  rely  upon  what 
the  inhabitants  of  one  section  may  say  of  other  portions  of  it.  Self- 
interest,  as  in  other  matters,  strongly  warps  the  judgment.  The 
statements  are  too  oflen  contradictory,  and  Uttle  reliuicje  ought  to  be 
placed  upon  them.  The  best  way  for  emigrants  to  gain  correct  infor- 
mation is  to  go  and  examine  personally  for  themselves.  Let  every 
farmer  at  the  north,  who  has  to  tug  and  toil  on  the  sterile  and  rocky 
soil  of  New-England,  with  eight  months  of  winter,  to  support  his  fa- 
ittily,  judge  for  himself,  whether  it  is  better  to  emigrate  or  stay  where 
he  is — whether  it  is  better  to  stru^Ie  for  existence,  and  feel  the  cold 
grasp  of  poverty,  or  roll  in  plenty  and  live  at  ease. 

Miscellany. — ^The  first  body  of  colonists  from  the  United  States 
established  within  the  limits  of  Texas,  was  planted  on  the  banks  of  the 
Brazos  de  Dios,  by  Gen,  Stephen  F.  Austin,  in  the  year  1821. 

To  the  vast  and  opulentterritoryof  Texas,  the  Slpanish  conquerors, 
more  than  three  centuries  ago,  gave  •■the  names  of  New-Estremadura 
and  New-Spain^  from  the  resemblance  of  the  towns  on  the  sea-board 
to  those  of  their  own  country. 

June  26th,  1832. — Attack  and  surrender  of  the  fort  at  Velasco. 

October  1st,  1835.— Battle  of  Gonzales. 

October6th.— Successful  attack  upon  Goliad,  in  which  the  Mexi- 
cans are  again  defeated. 

October  28th. — Battle  of  Conception,  in  which  Bowie  and  Fannin 
gain  a  brilliant  victory  over  400  Mexicans. 

December  9th. — ^Attack  and  surrender  of  Bexar,  in  which  the  enemy 
lost  590  killed  and  wounded. 

November  3d. — General  Convention  at  San  Felipe. 

March  4th. — Convention  assemble  at  Washington,  on  the  Brazos, 
and  form  an  independent  government  2d.  Independence  is  first 
declared. 

March  6th. — Storming  of  the  Alamo  by  the  Mexican  forces,  headed 
by  Santa  Anna  in  person.  The  brave  defenders,  amounting  to  only 
150,  after  a  long  and  obstinate  resistance,  are  overpowered  and  de- 
stroyed. Here,  Travis,  Bowie  and  Crockett  fell.  The  loss  of  the 
enemyi  during  the  siege,  amounted  to  about  1,500. 

March  I4th. — Colonel  Fannin,  with  a  force  of  only  275  volunteers, 
capitulates,  after  a  hard-fought  battle,  to  Urrea's  division,  consisting  of 
700  cavalry  and  1,200  infantry,  the  flower  of  the  Mexican  army. 
From  five  to  seven  hundred  Mexicans  were  destroyed.  The  prisoners 
were  marched  back  to  Goliad,  and  on  the  27th,  with  Major  Miller's 
and  Ward's  detachment,  amounting  in  all  to  about  400,  basely  bfr 
trayed,  and,  by  orders  of  Santa  Anna,  shot  down  in  cold  blood. 

April  6th. — Destruction  of  Harrisburg. 
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April  31  Rt. — Battle  of  San  Jacinto.  Total  roate  of  tlie  Mencaa 
army.    Santa  Anna  made  j^risoner. 

1845. — Resolutions  of  the  United  States  Congress  annexing  Texas 
to  tlie  American  Union. 

The  city  of  Austin  is  assigned  as  the  seat  of  govenunent. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  appellative  jurisdiction  only ;  the  district 
courts  have  jurisdiction  both  in  law  and  equity ;  and  in  all  cases  in 
equity,  either  party  may  claim  a  trial  by  jury. 

The  pardoning  power  is  vested  in  the  Executive,  except  in  cases  of 
treason  and  impeadunent.  ITie  governor  possesses  the  veto  pover, 
qualified,  however,  as  in  the  United  States  Constitution. 

In  no  case  can  the  legislature  authorize  the  issue  of  treasury  war- 
rants or  treasury  notes,  or  paper  of  any  description,  to  circulate  a* 
money. 

The  legislature  has  power  to  protect  by  law, from  forced  sale,* 
certain  portion  of  the  property  of  all  heads  of  families.  The  home- 
stead of  a  family,  not  to  exceed  two  hundred  acres  of  land,  (not  in- 
cluded in  a  town  or  city,)  or  any  town  or  city  lot  or  lots,  in  value  not 
to  exceed  |3,000,  shall  not  be  subject  to  forced  sale  for  any  debts 
hereafler  contracted ;  nor  shall  the  owner,  if  a  married  man,  be  at 
liberty  to  alienate  the  same,  unless  by  the  consent  of  his  wife,  in  sudi 
manner  as  the  legislature  may  point  out. 

Taxation  is  to  be  uniform  throughout  the  state ;  the  Ic^latoro 
may  pass  an  income  tax,  and  it  may  exempt  from  taxation  $350 
worth  of  the  household  furniture  or  other  property  belonging  to  eadi 
&mily  in  the  state. 

The  legislature  cannot  contract  debts  to  exceed  in  the  itf^egate  the 
sum  of  $100,000,  except  in  case  of  war,  to  repel  invasions,  or  sup- 
press insurrections  ;  and  in  no  case  shall  any  amount  be  borrow^, 
except  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature. 

"Texas  possesses  eminent  ad  vantoges  in  the  extent  of  her  territory.  We 
have  no  certain  data  upon  which  to  base  an  estimate  of  the  superficies  in 
our  limits ;  but  we  extend  from  the  upper  Red  River  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  from  the  Sabine  to  New-Mexico,  with  an  area  of  something  over  200,000 
•quare  miles,  etinal  to  four  of  the  largest  of  the  old  states.  Supposing  th« 
prosperity  of  the  state,  and  the  necessity  for  the  means  to  fnl  til  the  national 
fiiith,  may  require  Texas  to  surrender  to  the  United  States  the  permanent 
or  temporary  possession  of  the  north-western  section,  as  a  separate  territory 
for  the  Inciians,  wc  shall,  nevertheless,  have  more  than  double  the  amount 
of  any  other  state.  So  far,  then,  as  the  influence  of  being  the  *  Empire 
State  of  the  South,'  in  relation  to  territory)  is  calculated  to  gratify  the 
pride,  or  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  capitalist  or  settler,  Texas  presents 
such  indacements.  We  know  what  New-York  giuns  in  all  public  move- 
ments, if  not  in  all  enterprises,  by  claiming  and  receiving  the  character  of 
the  'Empire  State.'  In  the  same  proportion,  if  not  in  a  greater,  Texas 
may  hope  to  be  the  leading,  as  she  was  once  the  '  Lone  Star'  of  the  South. 
As  a  member  of  the  national  confederacy,  she  will  exercise  the  influence 
which  will  secure  to  her  the  rights  and  the  patronage  that  all  the  large 
states  have  heretofore  enjoyed  ;  and  if  the  extent  of  her  territory  may  not 
inspire  a  laudable  prids,  she  will  still  stand  out  in  the  history  m  the  ige, 
OS  covering  all  the  ground  claimed,  prior  to  the  Florida  Treaty  in  1819,  as 
the  south-western  limits  of  Louisiana,  and  thus  be  entitled  to  the  glovy  of 
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having  reclaimed,  by  her  valor  and  enterprise,  what  had  been  necessarily 
yieldecl  of  the  rich  treasure  acquired  for  the  g:reat  valley,  in  the  Treaty  o£ 
1803,  by  tbe  sagacious  statesmanship  of  Jefierson  and  Monroe. 

In  the  second  place,  Texas  offers  eminent  inducements  in  her  climate. 
No  consideration  is,  perhaps,  more  important  to  those  seeking  a  country 
suitable  for  residence  or  enterprise,  than  the  character  of  its  climate. 
Health  is  the  first,  and  comfort  the  next  great  object,  in  selecting  a  per- 
manent abode.  Tested  by  th^se  qualities,  Texas  presents  prominent  in- 
ducements. Along  the  coast,  wherever  the  position  is  free  from  stagnant 
fresh  water,  the  most  uninterrupted  health  prevails ;  and  in  the  high  table 
lands,  commencing  one  hundred  miles  from  the  Oulf,  and  extending  to  the 
sources  of  the  Trinity,  Brazos,  Colorado,  Onadalonpe,  San  Antonio,  Leona, 
Perdinalles,  San  Saba  and  Concho,  the  climate  ii  as  balmy  and  delicionft 
as  an  altitude  of  five  thousand  feet  from  the  sea  gives  in  every  district  of 
the  tropical  region.  The  latitude  reaching  from  the  26tb  to  the  34th  deg., 
guarantees  mild  winters,  and  the  altitude  from  the  sea,  as  well  as  the  coal- 
mg  breezes  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  secures  comfort,  and  a  moderate 
temperature  during  the  summers.  The  delightful  character  of  the  climate 
is,  indeed,  becoming  so  generally  known  and  appreciated,  that  already  inva- 
lids are  hastening  hither  from  all  the  northern  and  middle  states,  to  rein- 
vigorate  their  feeble  constitutions.  Northers,  it  is  true,  sometimes  contri- 
bnte  to  the  marring  of  this  beautiful  picture,  though  they  continue  but  for 
a  few  days,  and  their  uncomfortable  effects  are  easily  guarded  against  by 
auitable  apparel  and  adequate  bouses.  Some  of  the  choicest  fruits  and 
grapes  are  indications  of  the  climate.  In  our  ancient  city,  founded  at 
early  as  Philadelphia,  we  hare  as  large  and  thrifty  fig-trees  as  may  be 
found  in  the  tropics,  and  our  peach  is  unrivalled — our  climate  for  that  fruit 
resembling  that  of  Persia,  its  native  country.  The  grape,  at  present,  if 
not  originally  indigenous  to  the  country  around  the  high  plain  of  El  Paso, 
on  the  Rio  (!}rande,  is  beginning  to  attract  the  horticulturists  from  every 
part  of  our  country,  and  its  wine  has  as  just  a  claim  as  any  other,  to  hav- 
ing been  the  '  Nectar'  of  the  heathen  gods.  We  regard  Texas,  then, 
on  account  of  her  favorable  climate,  as  an  inviting  theatre  for  the  eutei^ 
prise  of  the  immigrant  and  capitalist." 
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HISTORICAL  EVENTS — OOVKRNMEITr — BESOUBCES — IMPROVEMENTS COM- 

UEROS — CITY    OF    BALTIMORE,  40. 

The  State  of  Maryland  derives  its  name  from  Henrietta  Maria, 
the  wife  of  Charles  I.,  by  whom  a  charter  was  granted  to  George 
Calvert,  the  first  Lord  Baltimore.  The  charter  was  issued  on  the 
20th  of  June,  1032,  and  assigned  to  the  grantee  all  the  territory  ly- 
ing within  certain  prescribed  limits,  with  extensive  jurisdiction  and 
powers  of  government  over  it.  It  was  distinguished  for  its  liberal 
and  democratic  character  in  an  age  which  was  proverbially  illiberal 
and  tyrannical.  The  law-making  power  was  vested  in  the  Lord 
Proprietary  jointly  with  the  people,  or  their  representatives.  The 
Proprietary  could  only  act  alone  in  cases  of  sudden  emei^ency, 
when  the  people  or  their  representatives  could  not  be  easily  assem- 
bled. The  right  of  exemption  from  taxation  by  the  crown,  except 
with  their  own  consent,  was  clearly  stipulated,  together  with,  man.^ 
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Other  privileges,  as  they  were  then  called ;  but  which,  in  this  en- 
Hghtoncd  age,  are  justly  considered  the  inalienable  rights  of  man. 
Tlie  tires  of  P rotes tautism,  which  were  lighted  up  by  Luther  and 
Calvin,  were  burning  with  undiminished  intensity  in  England  as  well 
as  on  the  continent ;  and  the  severity  and  cruelty  of  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land towards  the  Catholics,  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  remaifl 
in  their  own  country  and  enjoy  that  greatest  of  earthly  blessings,  the 
liberty  to  worship  our  Maker  according  to  the  dictates  of  our  oto 
conscience.  It  is  well  known  that  religious  persecution  and  the  love 
of  gold  were  the  inciting  causes  to  all  the  emigrations  from  the  oM. 
world  to  the  new.  But  the  early  settlers  of  Maryland  had  to  en- 
counter difficulties  of  the  same  kind  as  those  which  compelled  them 
to  fly  their  country.  Maryland  having  been  included  within  the 
limits  of  the  royal  government  of  Vii^inia  previous  to  the  issuing  rf 
her  charter,  one  William  Qaibome  obtained  from  the  governor  and 
council  a  license  to  trade  with  the  Indians  on  the  Chesapeake.  Taking 
advantage  of  his  position,  he  excited  jealousies  on  the  part  of  the 
Indians  towards  the  Marylanders,  by  representing  them  as  Spaniards 
and  enemies.  But  he  failed  in  his  insidious  attempts,  and  after- 
wards created  an  open  rebellion,  in  which  he  was  again  thwarted, 
and  compelled  to  fly  flrst  to  Virginia,  and  then  to  England,  where  be 
was  tried  and  convicted  of  treason. 

The  first  General  Assembly  of  the  freemen  of  the  colony  was  con- 
vened at  the  to^vn  of  St.  Mary's,  in  1C35.  A  considerable  portloB 
of  the  records  of  their  proceedings  was  destroyed  by  fire,  so  that  but 
little  of  them  is  known.  The  second  Assembly  was  convened  1633. 
In  some  respects  the  constitutions  of  those  early  legislatures  differed 
from  those  of  the  present  day.  The  charter  Entitled  every  freeman 
to  take  a  share  in  the  making  of  those  laws  by  which  he  was  to  be 
governed.  As  it  was  inconvenient  to  assemble  at  a  given  time  and 
place,  persons  who  were  few  and  far  between,  each  one  was  allowed 
to  vote  by  proxy — so  that  it  sometimes  happened  that  one  individual 
cast  a  dozen  votes.  The  Proprietary,  however,  was  invested  with 
the  power  of  summoning  by  special  writ  those  whose  presence  he 
particularly  desired.  At  a  later  period,  two  burgesses  were  elected 
from  every  hundred  individuals  ;  but  each  individual  had  the  right, 
if  ho  thought  proper  to  exercise  it,  to  claim  his  seat  in  the  legisla* 
ture.  Tills  right  was,  however,  taken  away  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly itself;  and  the  council,  the  delegates  from  the  several  hundreds, 
and  those  who  were  summoned  by  special  writ,  constituted  this  body. 
The  Proprietary  (or  governor)  coidd  obtain  the  control  of  the  As- 
sembly by  adding  to  it  a  few  of  his  personal  friends.  They  all  sat 
at  first  in  one  house,  but  were  afterwards  divided  into  two,  called  the 
upper  and  lower,  somewhat  like  those  of  the  Ijsrds  and  Commons 
of  Great  BriLiin.  Tlic  council  appointed  by  the  Lord  Proprietaiy 
forming  the  upper,  and  the  delegates  of  the  people  the  lower.  It 
was  during  this  session  that  the  colonists  began  to  pave  the  way  for 
the  more  just  and  equitable  system  whiohlies  at  the  foundation  of  the 
present  constitution  of  Maryland.  The  old  leaven  of  aristocracy 
and  monarchy  which  pervaded  the  government,  began  to  receive  a 
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blow  which,  by  frequent  repetition,  compelled  the  ancient  system  to 
yield  to  the  wants  of  the  age  and  the  stem  spirit  pf  liberty,  which 
were  so  heroically  displayed  during  the  eventful  crisis  of  the  great 
revolution. 

Lord  Baltimore  attempted  to  compel  the  colonists  to  accept  the 
system  of  laws  which  he  had  digested,  and  to  annul  the  acts  of  the 
legislature,  because  they  were  not  framed  by  himself.  The  people 
were  convinced  that  the  Proprietary  had  no  other  than  the  veto 
power,  and  vindicated  their  rights  by  rejecting  the  whole  system. 
The  Lord  Proprietary  vetoed  all  of  the  bills  that  were  pa«sed,  but 
aflerwards  abandoned  it;  preferring  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
the  colony  to  his  own  individual  privileges,  and  sensible  that  the 
power  of  negativing  any  bill  of  which  he  disapproved,  was  quite 
sufficient  to  protect  his  rights  and  authority  in  the  province.*  But 
Maryland  was  destined  to  encounter  other  difficulties  besides  those 
of  a  civil  character.  Although  religious  freedom  was  expressly 
granted  to  them  by  the  charter,  no  sooner  had  the  contest  between 
ijie  king  and  parliament  broke  out  in  England,  than  the  spirit  of  dis> 
affection  began  to  show  itself  in  the  colonies.  The  bigoted  Puritans 
who  were  driven  from  Vii^nia  on  account  of  their  intolerance,  fo- 
mented the  dissensions  which  began  to  prevail  between  the  various 
Christian  sects.  Their  strength  increased  with  the  success  of  the 
parliament,  until  finally  they  attempted  the  reduction  of  Maryland 
by  additional  reinforcements  frpm  England.  Charles  the  First  had 
been  recently  executed  by  the  republican  party.  It  was  fount^  at  the 
next  General  Assembly  that  the  parti^ns  of  the  commoifwealth 
were  in  the  majority.  Parliament  had,  in  the  meantime,  passed  an 
ordinance  for  the  ra3uction-of  Maryland.  Commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed, who,  with  anned  vessels  and  a  regiment  of  soldiers,  pro- 
ceeded to  wrest  the  government  of  the  colony  from  the  hands  of  the 
people,  and  required  that  they  should  conform  to  the  laws  of  the 
commonwealth.  Aflcr  a  determined  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
Proprietary,  his  power  was  overthrown  ;  but  not  until  a  bloody  bat- 
tle had  been  fought,  and  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the 
colony  had  been  killed.  As  soon  as  they  took  possession  of  the 
province,  an  Assembly  was  called,  and  it  was  prohibited  diat  any 
Uatholic  or  royalist  should  vote  for  or  sit  therein  as  a  delegate. 
Their  first  act  was  to  pass  a  law,  declaring  that  the  members  of  the 
Catholic  Church  would  not  bo  protected  in  the  province,  and  at  the 
same  time  denouncing  "  prelacy,"  as  they  denominated  the  Church  of 
England.  The  Puritan  rule  lasted  for  about  six  years,  when  Crom- 
well died,  and  Charles  II.  was  restored  to  the  throne  of  his  ance»- 
tors.  The  government  of  the  Lord  Proprietary  was  again  renewed 
in  Maryland,  but  it  was  destined  to  undergo  many  severe  trials  be- 
fore it  was  enabled  to  continue  the  oven  tenor  of  its  way.  The  same 
conspiracy  that  had  overthroMm  the  power  of  the  Puritans,  set  about 
undermining  that  of  the  I-K)rd  Proprietary.  At  the  session  of  1059, 
the  House  of  Delegates  demanded  that  the  governor  and  council 

*  Bozmu. 
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should  no  longer  sit  as  an  upper  house,  and  claimed  for  itself  the 
rights  of  supreme  judicial  and  legislative  power.  The  governor,  who 
had  been  appointed  (in  the  absence  of  Lord  Baltimore)  with  two  of 
his  council,  took  his  seat  in  the  lower  house.  "  The  upper  house  wm 
then  declared  to  be  dissolved,  and  the  governor  having  resigned  his 
commission  from  the  Lord  Proprietary  mto  the  hands  of  the  Assem- 
bly, accepted  from  that  body  a  new  one  in  their  own  name  and  by 
their  own  authority.  To  secure  obedience  to  this  new  and  almost 
republican  government,  an  act  was  passed  declaring  it  to  be  a  felony 
to  disturb  the  existing  order  of  things,  and  the  people  were  com- 
manded by  proclamation  to  acknowledge  no  authority  except  that 
which  came  immediately  from  the  Assembly  or  from  the  king.'' 

For  about  thirty  years  after  these  events,  the  government  pre- 
served a  character  of  stability.  The  colony  increased  in  inhabitants, 
productions  and  commerce^  and  enjoyed  all  those  blessings  which  flow 
from  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  rule.  The  historian  apologizes  for 
the  dull  and  uninteresting  epoch  in  which  any  event  is  deemed  worthy 
of  being  recorded.  Gibbon  makes  the  same  apology  in  treating  of 
the  reign  of  the  Anton  incs.  There  were  only  a  few  sanguinary  bat- 
tles, a  few  terrible  crimes  or  astounding  calamities ;  civil  wars  were 
without  bloodshed,  and  the  colony  devoted  itself  to  the  increase  of 
its  internal  prosperity.  A  mint  was  established  for  coining  shillings; 
and  taxes,  in  the  shape  of  tobacco,  were  imposed,  for  the  proper 
maintenance  of  the  government.  "The  mode  of  payment  of  port 
duties  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  indicating  the  wants  of  the  times. 
Every  vessel  having  a  flush  deck  fore  and  aft,  coming  to  trade  in  the 
province,  was  compelled  to  pay  one  halfpound  of  powder  and  three 
pounds  of  shot  for  every  ton  burthen.  To  insure  the  circulation  of 
the  now  coinage,  every  householder  yras  compelled  to  take  from  the 
mint  ten  shillings,  for  each  tuxable  person  in  his  family,  for  which  he 
was  to  pay  in  tobacco,  at  the  rate  of  two  pence  per  pound."  When 
Philip  Ciilvert  assumed  the  government  of  the  colony,  in  1600, 
there  were  twelve  thousand  inhabitants.  It  increased  to  sixteen 
thousand  in  tiic  next  five  years.  In  1071,  it  amounted  to  twenty 
thousand.  They  began  about  this  time  to  enlarge  the  number  of 
counties,  Tliere  were  only  a  few  towns ;  St.  Mary's,  and  Annapolis, 
were  the  only  ones  of  any  importance.  A  majority  of  the  people 
were  planters  and  farnioi-s.  They  obtained  their  manufactured  arti- 
cles from  tlie  mother  country.  At  the  session  of  1663,  the  Assembly 
were  engaged  iu  laying  the  foundation  of  a  system  of  laws, 
many  of  whicli  continue  to  (txist  to  the  present  day.  Tlie  growing 
wealth  and  importance  of  Maryland  excited  the  avarice  of  Charles 
II.  James  11.  ordered  a  writ  of  quit  tparranto  to  be  issued,  to 
show  cause  why  the  charter  should  not  be  forfeited.  But  Charles 
died,  and  James  was  deposed.  Willium  and  Mary  ascended  the 
tin-one.  Soon  after  this  uvent,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  to  overturn 
the  government,  and  to  abolish  the  Catliolic  religion.  The  king  sus- 
tained the  acts  of  the  revolution,  and  the  province  continued  under 
the  administration  of  the  Convention  of  the  people,  who  requested 
the  king  to  take  the  government  of  the  colony  into  bis  own  hands. 
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Sir  Lionel  Copley  was  sent  over  to  take  command  of  the  province  a$ 
governor.     Ine  Convention  was  dissolved,  and  a  General  Assembly 
was  summoned  to  meet  at  the  city  of  St.  Mary*s.     Its  acta  of  severity 
towards  the  Catholics  and  Dissenters  are  blots  upon  the  history  of 
this  period.     The  royal  dominion  in  Maryland  lasted  for  twenty-five 
years.     Nothing  is  Worthy  of  particular  note  except  that  the  crown 
had  already  begun  to  make  encroachments  upon  the  liberty  of  the 
people.     The  British  Parliament  desired  to  destroy  the  charter,  and 
to  etfect  the  reduction  of  Maryland,  as  well  as  the  .other  colonies  of 
Massachusetts,  New-Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  the  Jer- 
seys and  Pennsylvania,     lliey  charged  Pennsylvania  with  being  a 
receptacle  of  nmaway  slaves,  and  the  Jerseys  with  being  the  resort 
of  pirates,     in  1715,  the  reins  of  government  w;ere  again  surrendered 
to  Lord  Baltimore,  and  the  Parliament  again  attempted  to  take  away 
their  charter ;  but  the  colonies  were  successful  in  remonstrating  against 
the  injustice  of  it.     The  struggle  between  the  aristocracy  and  the  de- 
mocracy began  to  be  more  decided  than  ever.     Although  there  was 
no  actual  breach  between  them,  a  war  of  paper  bullets  preceded  that 
of  lead.     Petitions  and  protests,  resolutions,  addresses  and  proclama- 
tions ensued  for  several  years,  which  resulted  in  the  triumph  of  the 
democracy.     In  1739,  the  Assembly  resolved  that  the  duties  levied 
by  the  Proprietary  were  unjust  and  oppressive ;  and  protested  against 
certain  usurpations  and  privileges  claimed  in  the  creation  ot  new 
offices,  without  the  consent   of  the  Assembly.       The  tonnage   of 
tobacco  duties  were  a  standing  subject  of  complaint  and  resistance 
between  the  people  and  the  Proprietary,  until  the  Stamp  Act  and  Tea 
Duties  "  closed  all  controversies  and  removed  all  grievances."    In 
1744,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  commissioners  appointed  by 
the  governor  and  a  powerful  tribe  of  Indians  called  the  Six  Nations, 
by  which  three  hundred  pounds  of  current  money  was  agreed  to  bo 
paid  to  them,  on  condition  that  they  would  relinquish  all  claims  to  any 
territory  within  the  limits  of  Maryland.     The  Assembly  projected 
the  building  of  towns  and  cities,  but  very  few  of  them  grew  to  any 
importance.     The  cities  of  Baltimore,  AJnnapolis,  and  Frederick,  are 
the  only  ones  that  are  now  known.    The  population  of  the  province 
had  begun  to  increase  rapidly.     In  1748,  the  number  of  inhabitants 
was  estimated  at  130,000  souls.     It  increased  in  five  years  after  to 
154,188.     The  mineral  and  agricultural  resources  of  the  soil  began  to 
be  developed,  and  an  establishment  was  made  for  the  manufactory  of 
linen  and  woolen  stuffs  for  common  use,  and  for  the  clothing  of  ser- 
vants and  slaves.     Grants  of  land  were  made  to  those  who  would 
erect  watcnnills  and  forges  for  the  working  of  the  copper  mines.  The 
making  of  wine  was  also  attempted.     Wheat  and  Indian  corn  were 
largely  exported,  but  tobacco  was  the  principal  staple.     Free  sehooU 
were  established  and  supported  by  general  taxation.     Tlio  currency 
was  in  great  disorder.     An  issue  of  paper  money  was  resorted  to  on 
the  part  of  the  government,  but  ultimately  failed.     There  were  also 
disputes  with  regard  to  her  boundaries,  which  have  never  been  settled 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people  of  Maryland.     There  is   nothing 
worthy  of  particular  mention  from  this  time  until  the  revolution. 
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There  were  frequent  cont*  ts  between  the  English  and  the  French, 
who  ha4  conceived  the  idea  of  connecting  Canada  with  Louisiana,  by 
constructing  a  chain  of  forts  along  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers, 
which  passed  through  a  territory  to  which  the  English  laid  claina.  As 
Viiginia  was  principally  interested  in  the  controversy,  the  governor 
dispatched  Washington  to  protest  against  the -proceedings  of  the 
French  commandant.  What  courage,  zeal  and  perseverance  he  dis- 
played in  the  discbarge  of  his  duty,  and  what  unfading  glory  he  ob- 
tained not  long  after,  form  one  of  the  brightest  pages  in  the  annals 
of  our  country,  &nd  is  indelibly  impressed  on  tbe  mind  of  every 
American  citizen. 

The  two  principles  of  aristocracy  and  democracy  which  were  con- 
tained in  the  original  charter,  began  to  be  developed  in  broader  and 
more  decided  characters.  Tlie  right  of  taxation  which  was  claimed 
by  the  upper  house  was  denied  by  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
who  claimed  the  exclusive  privilege  of  framing  bills  for  raising  mo- 
ney.  Meanwhile  the  colonv  was  rapidly  increasing  in  population, 
which  spread  themselves  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  province.  ITie 
soil  was  rich,  and  intersected  by  navigable  streams,  and  possessing 
great  mineral  resources,  which  only  required  industry  and  independ- 
ence to  develop  to  the  fullest  extent.  Maryland  took  an  active  part 
in  opposing  the  stamp  act  as  well  as  the  duty  on  tea.  Her  heroic 
conduct  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution  is  so  well  known,  that  it 
is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  it.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  no  state  wai 
more  patriotic,  and  none  rendered  more  distinguished  services  in  ob- 
taining our  independence.  After  the  Revolution  was  over,  the  finan- 
ces of  the  country  were  in  a  very  disordered  condition.  The  treasury 
of  the  United  States  was  empty.  Congress  was  burdened  with  a 
debt  of  forty-two  millions  of  dollars,  and  several  of  the  states  were 
considerably  involved.  Maryland  was  one  of  the  first  states  that 
passed  a  law  authorizing  Congress  to  levy  the  required  duties  on  ex- 
ports and  imports,  to  cover  the  interest  of  the  public  debt.  With  a 
view  to  enable  her  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  late  struggle,  a 
company  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  canal  from 
the  Pennsylvania  line  along  the  Susquehanna  to  the  tide  water,  and 
incorporated  in  1784  under  the  name  of  the  Proprietors  of  the  Susque- 
hanna Canul.  Tho  Potomac  Company  was  soon  after  organized  to  open 
a  convenient  route  for  travel  and  transportation  between  the  Atlantic 
and  the  growing  settlements  of  the  West.  Virginia  and  Maryland 
united  in  this  enterprise,  and  General  Washington  was  chosen  the  first 
President,  llio  company  was  afterwards  merged  in  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal  Company.  A  scheme  was  also  proposed  for  effecting 
an  inland  coramiinication  between  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Bay. 
The  city  of  Baltimore,  about  this  time,  received  a  new  impulse,  and 
the  enterprise  of  its  merchants  began  to  display  itself  in  its  increasing 
commerce  and  population.  In  1782,  its  population  was  8,000  inhabi- 
tant.s;  it  now  numbers  about  167,000,  and  is  the  third  city  in  the 
Union.  The  cause  of  science  and  learning  were  not  neglected.  A 
college  was  established  at  Chcstertown,  called  Washington  College, 
and  another  in  connection  with  it  at  Annapolis,  called  "St.  John't 
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College."  The  great  subject  of  political  interest  at  this  time  was  the 
formation  of  the  Federal  Constitution.*  The  democratic  party  wa» 
inclined  to  strengthen  the  state  authority  at  the  expense  of  the  gene- 
ral government,  or  more  properly  speaking,  was  not  willing  to  sur- 
render to  the  general  government  more  power  than  was  necessary  to 
carry  its  provisions  into  operation.  Hie  federal  party  were  for  con- 
solidating the  government,  in  order  to  preserve  security  at  home,  and 
respect  from  abroad.  Whether  the  Constitution  will  continue  to  en- 
dure the  severe  shocks  it  has  already  received,  and  which  isnow  agitat- 
ing the  Republic  to  its  centre,  remains  to  be  seen.  Nothing  but  a 
strict  adherence  to  its  provisions,  and  a  spirit  of  mutual  forbearance, 
will  preserve  it  as  the  palladium  of  our  safety.  Esto  perpetita.  In 
1790,  the  District  of  Columbia  was  ceded  by  Maryland  and  Virginia 
to  the  United  States,  of  which  Washington  was  to  be  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. A  contest  had  arisen  in  Maryland  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
right  of  suffrage.  It  became  the  leading  topic  in  state  politics,  and 
elections  turned  upon  it.  After  long  and  angry  discussions  in  the 
session  of  1802,  the  confirmatory  act  was  passed.  That  odious  re< 
striction  upon  the  freedom  of  elections,  the  viva  voct  vote,  was  re- 
moved, and  the  ballot-box  substituted  in  its  place.  The  old  judicial 
system  was  also  abolished,  and  the  present  one  adopted. 

During  the  war  of  1813,  Maryland  acted  with  her  usual  gallantry ; 
and  the  battle  of  Bladensburg  and  North  Point  will  be  ever  memo- 
rable in  the  annals  of  our  country.  After  the  war,  she  turned  her 
attention  to  internal  improvements.  Tlie  public  sdiools  were  to  be 
supported  by  a  permanent  fund,  which  the  banks  agreed  to  pay,  on 
the  renewal  of  their  respective  charters.  The  system  was  afterwards 
superseded  by  the  formation  of  the  primary  school  organization  in 
1825, — the  organization  of  which  was  considerably  enlamed.  We 
copy  the  following  remarks  from  McSherre's  History  of  Maryland, 
a  work  recently  published,  and  of  high  authority  : 

"  The  immense  mineral  resources  of  Western  Maryland,  the  rich 
mines  of  iron  ore,  and  the  inexhaustible  supply  of  coal,  which  its 
mountains  contained,  made  it  a  matter  of  peculiar  importance  to 
Maryland,  that  the  designs  of  the  Potomac  Company  should  be  com- 
pleted, irrespective  of  the  growing  trade  of  the  West.  A  water 
communication  into  the  heart  of  the  mincnil  region,  affording  the 
cheapest  means  of  transportation  of  such  heavy  articles,  was  almost 
absolutely  necessary  to  develop  fully  its  immense  wealth,  and  pour 
it  into  the  markets  of  the  Atlantic.  But  it  was  found,  in  progress  of 
time,  after  repeated  efforts,  that  the  mode  of  navigation  proposed  by 
the  Potomac  Company  was  insufiicient  and  unworthy  of  the  great 
object  in  view — the  securing  the  trade  of  the  West ;  and  another  and 
nobler  work  was  contemplated.  It  was  proposed  that  the  Potomac 
Company  should  surrender  its  privileges  to  a  new  corporation,  to  be 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  canal  along  the  river  to  its  head, 
and  thence  to  the  waters  of  the  Ohio.    The  legislature  of  Maryland 

*  A  Convention  ii  now  in  Bention  in  Maryland,  for  the  parpoee  of  framing  a  new  atat 
eooatilution,  which  will  be  sabmitted  (o  the  people  for  ratification  the  preient  month. 
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approved  of  the  design,  and  a  Convention  was  cftHed  at  the  dty  of 
Washington,  of  delegates  to  he  chosen  hy  the  people  of  the  different 
counties  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania,  to  consider  the 
best  means  for  effecting  so  desirable  an  object  Delegates  from 
fourteen  counties  in  Virginia,  one  in  Pennsylvania,  and  eight  in  Mary- 
land, besides  a  full  representation  from  each  of  the  district  citiefl^ 
attended  on  the  23d  of  November,  1823.  It  was  resolved  that  a 
company  should  be  formed  to  construct  a  navigable  canal  by  Cum- 
berland, to  the  coal  banks,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  AUegbanie^  , 
and  thence,  as  soon  as  practicable,  to  the  highest  point  of  navigaticm 
on  the  Ohio,  or  Monongahcla ;  and,  as  it  was  contemplated  t||pe  fin- 
ished by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  United  States  government,  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  subscriptions  of  private  stock- 
holders, it  was  proposed  to  designate  it  as  "  the  Union  C^al ;"  but  iti 
present  name,  the  Chcsapctike  and  Ohio  Canal,  was  fmally  adopted. 
During  the  sessions  of  the  Convention,  a  communication  was  presented 
from  two  delegates  from  Ohio,  proposing  a  further  extension  of  the 
work,  by  a  c^al  from  the  Ohio,  through  that  state,  to  the  great  lakes 
on  the  north ;  which  portion  of  the  design  was  finally,  by  the  state, 
imaided. 

"  In  conformity  with  the  recommendations  of  this  body,  an  act 
was  passed  by  Virginia,  on  the  27th  of  January,  1824,  and  subse* 
quently  confirmed  by  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  United  States, 
to  incorporate  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Company.  Maryland, 
wisely  looking  to  the  interest  of  its  commercial  metropolis^  claimed 
and  obtained  the  right  of  constructing,  through  any  portion  of  th« 
District  of  Columbia,  a  lateral  canal,  to  terminate  at  tne  city  of  Bal- 
timore. It  further  moisted  on  the  power,  and  maintained  the  cxpedi- 
-  cncy  of  the  general  government's  fostering  this  great  national  work, 
and  aiding  in  its  completion.  It  authorized  the  state  treasurer,  in  its 
name,  to  subscribe  five  thousiind  shares  of  stock,  at  one  hundred  dol- 
lars per  share,  on  certain  conditions. 

"The  necessary  legislation  having  been  thus  effected,  a  second  Con- 
vcntii)n  assembled  at  Wasliiugton,  composed  of  numerous  delegate* 
from  Ohit>,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia,  who  approved  of  the 
charter  thus  tendered  to  them.  The  books  were  opened  by  the  com- 
missioners appointed  for  that  purpose ;  and  the  requisite  amount  of 
stock  having  been  taken,  the  stockholders,  in  June,  1828,  organized 
and  forniaily  accepted  the  charter.  The  United  States  subscribed  for 
ten  tliousiind  shares  of  stock,  and  Congress  authorized  the  district 
cities  to  beci'mo  stockhoidors.  Tliey  accordingly  took  an  aggregate 
of  15,000  shares.  The  amount  of  the  subscriptions  of  Virginia 
was  only  seven  lumdred  and  seventy-seven  shares.  These  subscrip- 
tions, togctlxer  with  the  stock  taken  by  individuals,  brought  the  sum 
total  to  thirty-six  thousand  and  eighty-nine  shares,  being  a  capital  of 
$3,G0S,900.  It  had  been  sanguincly  catiraated,  that  the  whole  work 
could  be  completed  to  Cumberland  on  the  scale  at  first  contemplated 
— forty  feet  wide  at  top,  twenty-eight  feet  at  bottom,  and  four  feet 
deep,  for  $4,400,000.  The  dimensions,  however,  were  afterwards  in- 
crciiscd,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  United  States  government,  to  sii 
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feet  in  depth ;  and  in  vldth,  ranging  from  sixty  to  fifty  feet    Ths 
route  was  immediately  selected,  and  the  work  commenced. 

While  these  measures  were  in  progress,  the  people  of  Baltimore 
began  to  entertain  fears  that  the  work  would  interfere  with  their 
prosperity,  and  build  up  the  district  cities  at  their  expense,  lliey 
doubted  the  feasibility  of  constructing  the  lateral  canal ;  and  a  rail- 
road to  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  was  determined  upon.  In  February, 
1827,  a  public  meeting  was  called  in  the  city,  and  a  memorial  pre- 
ferred at  once  to  the  legislature.  It  was  asserted,  that  the  route  of 
the  rail-road  was  the  only  practicable  one — that  is,  sliorter  by  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  miles  than  that  by  the  canal,  and  that  it  could  be 
openecl^t  an  expense  less  by  seven  millions  of  dollars.  In  t^n  days 
aher  the  application,  a  charter  was  granted  by  the  legislature. 

The  rail-road  oomjMny  were  allowed  to  pass  along  on  a  line  paral- 
lel with  the  canal  to  Harper^s  Ferry,  at  whidi  point  it  crossed  to  the 
Vii^inia  side.  The  state  subscribed  for  five  uiousand  shares  of  its 
stock,  and  authorized  the  city  of  Baltimore  to  subscribe  for  thirty 
thousand  shares.  Not  long  after,  "The  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna 
Rail-Road"  was  projected  from  Baltimore  to  York.  A  branch  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  road  was  turned  towards  Washington,  and  a 
lateral  road  to  Annapolis  was  connected  with  it.  Hke  figure  of  the 
canal,  beyond  Harper's  Ferry,  for  want  of  fiinds  to  continue  it,  ren- 
dered it  necessary  for  the  legislature  to  take  the  matter  into  conside- 
ration. In  1835,  it  provided  for  a  subscription  of  three  millions  to 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal — three  millions  to  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad — half  a  million  to  the  Maryland  Cross-cut  Canal  to 
Baltimore — half  a  million  to  the  Annapolis  and  Potomac  Canal — 
and  one  million  to  the  Eastern  Shore  Rail-road.  The  amount  of  the 
state's  interest  in  the  canal  in  1839  had  swollen  up  to  the  sum  of 
$7,197,000.  The  Tide  Water  Canal  Company,  and  the  York  and 
WrightsviUe  Road,  was  supported  by  state  bonds,  for  which  the 
company's  tolls  were  pledg^. 

"  Agricultural  societies  were  formed  throughout  the  cownties — a 
state  association  was  assembled — an  excellent  journal*  established  to 
advocate  the  cause  of  the  noblest  of  all  pursuits — the  education  of 
the  soil.  Men  of  enterprise  turned  their  attention  to  the  restoration 
of  these  barren  wastes,  and  soon  presented  to  the  astonished  eye  of 
advocates  of  the  ancient  system,  the  "  old  fields  suddenly  renovated 
by  the  power  of  lime  and  guano,  and  composts  judiciously  applied, 
and  blooming  and  producing  with  something  like  their  pristine  fei^ 
tility.  The  spirit  of  improvement  did  not  rest  with  these.  The  man 
of  smaller  means  imitated  their  example,  and  profited  by  their  expe- 
rience. The  barren  wastes  of  the  last  generation  are  becoming* 
smiling  fields,  groaning  with  yellow  harvests,  and  rich  meadows  wav- 
ing with  sweet-scented  grasses  ;  the  voices  of  a  thriving  niral  popu- 
lation sound  like  music  once  more  in  the  long-deserted  ranges ;  and 

*  Tbe  death  of  John  S.  Skinner,  formerly  editor  of  tlta  '*  Sp«trUinan'B  Ma^zine,"  Is 
maeh  lamented  throaefaout  the  a^caltaral  world.  He  wu  recently  tb«  editor  of  «  joar- 
nal,  called  "  the  Ploagb,  the  Loom  and  the  AdtU."  We  laam  ihftt  a  moatunem  ii  iboat 
lo  be  erected  to  hi*  memoiy. 
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the  last  "  old  field"  of  Maryland  will  soon  yield  to  the  onward  pro- 
gress of  agricultural  improvement." 

Although  Maryland  is  among  the  small  states  of  the  Union  in 
point  of  territorial  dimensions,  her  geographical  position  is  one  of 
the  best.  She  is  surrounded  by  rivers  £md  bays  which  discharge  the 
products  of  several  states  into  her  bosom.  Her  soil  is  rich  and  fer- 
tile in  the  growth  of  grain  cuid  tobacco ;  and,  what  is  strange,  the 
mineral  resources  of  copper,  iron,  coal,  and  even  gold,  are  to  he 
found  within  her  borders.  It  is  well  known  that  lands  which  abound 
in^mineral  ores,  are  generally  very  barren. 

The  property  of  the  state  consists  of  the  following  items  : — 

PBODUCTIVE   PBOPERTT   OF  UARTLASD, 

Stocki  of  the  Farmers'  Baiik  of  Muyluid 9190.000  00 

"         Bank  of  Baltimore 174,000  00 

**        Mechanic**  Bank  of  Baltimore 46,600  00 

"         Union  Bank  of  Maryland 31,800  00 

"         Hagerstown  Bank 26.000  00 

"         Commercial  and  Farmers'  Bank  of  Baltimore 31,666  06 

*'  Farmers*  and  Merchants'  Bank  of  Baltimore 1S.000  00 

"        Marine  Bank  of  Baltimore 10,000  00 

"         Franklin  Bank  of  Baltimore 7,500  00 

•'         Baltimore  and  Ohio  B.  K  Company 1,050,000  00 

"         Baltimore  and  Frederickton  Turnpike  Road  Co...     10,000  00 
"         Baltimore  and  Yorktown  Turnpike         "       "  ..      6,000  00 

"         Union  Manufacturing  Company 10,000  00 

Bonds  of  the  Susqaefaanna  and  Tide-water  Canals 91)000,000  00 

Loan  to  the  Trustees  of  Charlotte  Hall  School 2,666  77 

Due  from  BheriflfB,  clerks,  collectora,  inspectors,  and  auctioneers . .  662,813  68 
Bonds  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Tide-wator  Canal  Companies. ...      192,500  00 

Total  production 83,461,477  II 

DNPBOnOCTITE   PBOPBETY   OF  MABYLARD. 

Bonds  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Company 82,000,000  00 

*<           Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  Rail-road  Company...  1,884,045  29 

Loan  to  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  Potomac  Company . .  ^  30,000  00 

Interest  thereon  to  16th  of  May,  1825 V  13,280  00 

Stock  of  the  Potomac  Company )  120,444  44 

"         Baltimore  and  Ohio  Kail-road  Company 3,000,000  90 

"         Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Company 6,000,000  00 

**          Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  Company 60,000  00 

"         Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  Rail-road  Company 100,000  00 

"         Annapolis  and  Elk  Ridge  Rail-road  Company. 299,378  46 

"          Eastern  Shore  Rail-road  Company 86,862  00 

.     "         Nanticoke  Bridge  Company 4.333  33 

"         Chesapeake  Steam-Towing  Company. 25,000  00 

Stock  of  the  Elkton  Bank  of  Maryland 10,000  00 

Bonds  installed  and  not  installed,  exclusive  of  interest. 10,759  33 

Due  from  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Company,  for  interest,  3,274,318  57 

"         Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  R.  R.  Co.,  for  interest..  925,905  76 

Penitentiary,  for  premium,  principal  and  interest. .^ 59,096  04 

Total  unproductive 916,999,623  95 

Grand  total 20,442,071  06 
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PUBLIC  DB8T  OF  MABYLAin). 

Public  debt  on  the  30th  of  September,  1849 (16,164,813  44 

Deduct  sterling  bonds  held  by  the  Baltimore  and  ^^^ 

Ohio  Rail-road  Company $3,300,000  00 

Tobacco  loan 161,984  15 

Interost  bonds  redeemed 260,118  38 

Sinkingfund 1,893,637  61 

96,614,640  14 


Total  public  debt  to  be  redeemed tl0,650,173  30 

The  population  of  Maryland,  according  to  the  census  of  1860,  the  returns  of 
which  have  been  lately  completed,  shows  the  following  results  in  comparison 
with  that  of  1840 : 

rOPULATlON  OF  MABYLANO.* 


/ -1850. s     /—TOTAL  POrVLATIOIf.-^ 

WUu  Celimd. 

OntHTiM,  PopBlatiM.  FrM  SIstm,  iseo.  IM*. 

Alleghany 21,752 307 724 22,873 15,740 

Anue  Arundel 16,543 4,602. 11,244 ^2,388 29,535 

BBldmore  City 141,441 34,695 2,946 169,012 102,513 

Boltimore  County 34,322 .^,600 3,767 41,5ii« 32,067 

Carroll 14,644 479 15,123 17,843 

Caroline 6,096 9,768 806 9,693 7,868 

C«lr«rt 3,610 1,530 4,488 9,618. .v .9,095 

CecU 15,482 9,613 843 18,937 17,369 

Charles 5,665 913 9,584 16,162 16,013 

Dorelieater 10,788 .3,803 4,382. -18,873 18,809 

Frederick 31,595 J,637 ^261 38,493 .34,983 

HHrford 14,414 3,795 2,166 19,365 16,901 

Kent 5,598 3,133 8,627 11,357 10,840 

Hontgomery 9,435 1,311 5,114 15,860 14,6«» 

Prince  George 8,703 1,138 11,510 91,550 19.483 

aueenAnDe .7.040 3,174 4.371 14,485 13,585 

SLMarvB 6,880 1,590 5,811 13,681 13,244 

Someraet 13,417 3,453 5.588....... 22,458 19,504 

Talbot 7,087 9,590 4,134 13,811 12,103 

Wsshinffton ..,.26,969 1,885 2,089 30,943 .98,868 

Worceater 11,824 3,593 3,453 18,870 18,253 


Total 412,803 73,158 89,178 575,140 467,567 

The  above  table  shows  an  increase  in  the  population  of  the  state 
during  the  past  ten  years,  of  107,573.  The  increase  in  the  whole  state 
during  the  ten  years  between  1830  and  1840,  was  but  20,527,  whilst 
the  increase  in  Baltimore  alone  was  21,888  ;  so  that,  in  fact,  the  popu 
lation  of  the  state,  leaving  the  commercial  emporium  out  of  the 
question,  had  decreased  during  that  decade,  1,361.  Deducting  the  in- 
crease in  Baltimore  from  the  whole  increase,  as  shown  by  the  present 
census,  and  there  is  lefl,  as  the  increase  for  the  counties  alone,  41 ,004. 

The  total  free  black  population  of  the  state,  as  shown  above,  is  now 
73,158;  in  1840,  it  was  61,037 — showing  an  increase  of  11,221. 

In  1840,  the  whole  number  of  slaves  in  the  state  was  89,719,  whilst 
there  arc  now  but  89,178 — showing  a  decrease  of  541. 

The  increase  of  population  in  Baltimore  Oty  is  66,499, — which  is 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole  increase  of  the  state.  Baltimore 
County  shows  the  next  greatest  increase,  being  9,522 ;  Alleghany 
next,  7,133  j  Frederick  next,  being  3,510 ;  and  Somerset  next,  2,954. 
Carroll  County,  it  will  be  seen,  is  the  only  county  in  the  state  that 

*  BaltbKwe  Sub, 
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8ho\^  a  decrease  in  its  population,  having  fallen  off  3,122  since  the 
last  census.  This  decrease  has  doubtless  been  causefl  br  its  neglect 
to  avail  itself  of  a  direct  rail-road  connection  firom  the  heart  of  the 
county  with  Baltimore  Citj. 

According  to  the  last  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  upon 
the  Banking  System  of  the  United  States,  the  banking  capital  of 
Maryland  was,  in — 

1837 $10,438,655  1846 $8,852,332 

1840 10,526,494  1847 7.9»9,004 

1841 10,314.908  1848 8,541,836 

1842 10,709,332  1849 8,557,73» 

1843 9,746,279  1850...., 8,704,711 

1844 9,540,374         

BAKU  IN  MABTLAMD,  1651.*^ 
UmUm.  jrmutfSmA,  Fntid^.  Ca»kier.  C^U. 

Annspolu....  FsroMn' Bit  of  Hd.  Geone  Well* Tbomu FrmnkUn 996.006 

Cumbarluid. .  CumberUndBank..  D&vid akrirer. iotephShriver....... IIS,9S7 

'•        ..  Hinaril  Buk ThomuJ.HcKuff JoMph  H.  Tucker 169J3T 

EUieott'aHUbPKUpwoBaiik. Thomu  B.  Doney B.  v.  CupbaU. 135,000 

Euion. PKnnan' B'k,  (Br'eh}  Theo.  R.Loekerauo....  RichBrdTfaoBuu 871,515 

Praderick....         "         "    RicbkrdPotu OodAvy  Kooats. 950,000 

••        ..  Fa'nAHMhuiea'.WiiUunTylflr Thomu  W. Hoirui 185,00 

"         ..  Frodorick  Co-B'k...  Alexaodsr  B.  Huuod...  JuMt  H.  WUUuu ISO/M 

Mtfentown..  HifentownBuk...  Alexander  Neil EUeBeatlr SSI^OOO 

Port  DepcMiL.  Cecil  Bank Jonathui  Tome A.  Andenon 50,000 

Wettminiter.  Bit  orWefUoinater.  Ibuc  Shrinr JohoFiaher 00,000 

"        ..  Far'i  &  HechaDlca*.  Jacob  Mattkiu Jaeob  Beeae .50,001 

WiUi«iiiaport.Waahiiigtoii  Co.  B'k  Daniel  Wsiael John  Vui  Lear,  Jr 139JnO 

Coontry....  Total,  18  Banka....  CircuUtion,  $1,900,000..  Specie |400,000.  Capital $1,997,011 

Bidtlmore-Bt..  Bank  or  Baltimore..  iameaH.lIeCiilloh C.  C.  Janiaos 1.90iM>0 

North-atreeL.  Cheaapeake  Bai^..  John  B.  Giltingi Jamea  Lowoda 311,471 

BalUiaore<at..  Citizena' Bank. AdamDeamead Wb.  L.  Richardaon 100,000 

BowardatreetComm'l&Farmen'.  Tbomaa  Meredith Trueman  Croaa SlS^SOO 

Soulh-atreet..  Far'ra  Sc.  HerchanU' J- Hanaoo  Thomai John  Lonay 393,300 

"         ..  Fannera' &  Planters' William  E.Hahew Thomaa  B.  R  utter 800,805 

North-atreet..  Franklin  Bank Johu  J.  Doaaldson. AquilaP.GileB 301,850 

Gay-street...  Marine  Bank Jacob  Bier Philip  Litti?,  Jr 310,000 

N'th CBlver^Gt  Mechanics'  Bank...  JohnB.Morria Jamet  W.  Allout S83,eoe 

Oay-streeL...Hercfaanta' Bank...  Jamea  Swan Daniel  Suri^ 1,500,000 

North  Cbaa.at.  Union  Bank  ofHd..  John  M.  Gordon Robert  Hickle 910,350 

EutaW'itreat.  WeateroBank. Chaunce    Brooka Jamea  H.  Carter 400,000 


City Total,  13  Banka....  Circulation,  93,060,000..  Specie  $3,137,000.  Cap'197.14Q,3U 

Grand  total •9,137,395 

According  to  the  late  report  of  the  Manufacturers'  Convention  of 
Maryland,  Uie  number  of  cotton  factories  in  the  state  the  present 
year,  is  28. 

FOBKIOR  TBADK  OP  MARTLAlfD. 
1'mn.  Jmparl*.  liar*.  SkpoHt, 

1840 4,910,746  1840. 5,768,768] 

1841 6,101,313  1841 4,947,166 

1842 4,417,978  1842 4,904,766 

1843 2,479,133  1843 2,820,814 

1844 3,917.750  1844 5,133,169 

1845 ^ 3,741,804  1845 5,221,977 

1846 4,042,915  1846 6,979,055 

1848 5,348,643  1848 7,129,782 

1849 8,000,660  1849 4.976,000 

1850 6,124,201  1850 6,589,481 

*  B«pker'a  Magftzine. 


HARTIAITD.  6GT 

POPULATION  or  BALTIMORE.  • 

r*art.  Sl—m.  Fn*  OUar*d.  Whiu.  TMo/, 

1790 l.aM 323 Il.aaS 13,6«3 

1800 2,843 2,771 20,900 26,514 

1810 4,672 5,671 36,212....^ 46,556 

1820 4,357 10,336 48,866 62,738 

1830 4,120 14,790 51,710 70,620 

1840 3,212 17,980 81,321 103,513 

1850 2,946 24,625 141,441 169,012 

In  its  increase  in  wealth,  Baltimore  has  kept  pace  with  the  increase 
of  its  population.  In  1808,  the  value  of  taxable  property  in  the  city 
was  computed  at  $2,522,780.  The  following  is  the  official  estimate  of 
the  value  of  the  property,  and  the  number  of  houses  9rect«d  in  the  city 
for  the  !^t  six  years  :• 

TitH.  KmI  amd  Ptnonai  Pnfmtt,  BmUimtM.  Ih,  Btmam  AteMtf, 

1844 63,790,170 609 

1845 53,750,496 1,508 

1846 54,861,217 — 

1847 78,079,323 2,006 

1848 ...,74,228,276 1,920 

1849 78,262,588 1.894 

1850 80,237,960 — 

The  city  now  contains  upwards  of  an  hundred  churches,  three  univer- 
sities, four  colleges,  and  many  beautiful  and  commodious  public  build- 
ings. To  notice  these,  however,  further  than  they  affect  the  commer- 
cial, or  mercantile  character  of  the  city,  is  no  part  of  the  design  of  this 
article.  The  Merchants*  Exchange,  at  the  comer  of  Gay  and  Lom- 
bard streets,  is  a  spacious  building,  225  feet  long  by  141  feet  wide, 
and  contains,  besides  the  usual  reading-room,  and  the  room  for  the 
meeting  of  the  merchants,  the  custom-house,  bank,  telegraphic  offices, 
a  hotel,  &c.  The  room  in  which  the  merchants*  meetings  are  held  is 
fitly -three  feet  square,  has  upon  its  east  and  west  sides  colonnades,  the 
columns  of  which  are  of  fin«  Italiiui  marble,  each  a  single  block,  and 
it  is  lighted  by  a  dome  115  feet  above  the  street. 

The  total  value  of  goods  shipped  from  Baltimore  during  the  year 
ending  June  30th,  1849,  was  $8,000,600  ;  of  which  $7,786,695  were 
of  articles  of  domestic  produce,  and  $213,965  of  foreign  articles.  The 
exports  were  in  634  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  149,928  tons,  and 
employing  6,335  men  in  their  navigation.  Of  the  above,  491  vessels 
were  American,  and  145  under  the  flags  of  eighteen  different  foreign 
nations. 

llie  foreign  imports  into  Baltimore  during  the  same  time  were 
valued  at  $4,976,731,  of  which  $4,613,219  were  in  American  vessels. 
The  foreign  imports  were  received  in  484  vessels,  of  the  tonnage  of 
110,068,  and  manned  by  4,581  men. 

The  total  number  of  vessels  owned  and  registered  at  Baltimore  on 
the  30th  of  June,  1849,  was  134,025.35  tons — 53,624.75  tons  being 
engaged  in  coasting,  and  11,464.28  tons  In  steam  navigation.  In  the 
same  year  there  were  built  in  Baltimore  9  ships  and  barks,  8  brigs,  41 
schooners,  5  steamers,  with  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  12,199.66  ton8.f 


•  See  De  Bow'a  Review  for  November,  1650,  Art.  "  Baltiinore." 

t  We  tcknowledee  our  indebtedneM  to  Tbomu  O'DomwIt,  BookaeDar,  New-Q^«&ft^ 
for  the  copy  of  HcSaerry'i  Hittory  of  Marjlud,  tCYiewed. \a  V^iu  u<dl^«. 
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ART.  YI-PROFESSOR  DEFS  ESSAYS  ON  SUYERY. 

[Hating  republished  all  the  itandard  authorities  upon  the  subject  of  *lt»ery, 
which  are  of  highest  repute  at  the  South,  we  have  been  unable  until  now  to 
obtain  a  copy  of  the  celebrated  Essays  of  Prof.  Dew,  of^  Virginia,  but  gladly 
add  them  to  our  collections,  which  the  reader  will  find  interspersed  through  the 
volumes  of  the  Review  for  several  years  past.  These  Essays  are  in  review  of 
the  course  of  the  Virginia  Legislature  in  163I-'32,  in  regard  to  emancipation. 
They  are  almost  entirely  out  of  print,  and,  we  believe,  no  more  acceptable  sea-- 
vice  could  be  done  to  the  South  by  us,  than  their  preservation  in  a  form  for 
study  and  future  reference.] — Ed. 

OBIOIN  OP  SLAVEaY,  AND  ITS  EFFECTS  ON  THB  FE0GIl£68  OF 
CIVILIZATION. 

Upon  an  examination  of  the  nature  of  man,  we  find  him  to  be  almost 
entirely  the  creature  of  circumstances — his  habits  and  sentiments  are,  in 
a  great  measure,  the  growth  of  adventitioas  causes — hence  the  endless 
variety  and  condition  of  our  species.  We  are  almost  ever  disposed, 
however,  to  identify  the  course  of  nature  with  the  progress  of  events  m 
oar  own  narrow  contracted  sphere ;  we  look  upon  any  deviation  from  the 
constant  round  in  which  we  nave  been  spinning  oat  the  thread  of  our  ex- 
istence,  as  a  departure  from  nature's  ffeat  system ;  ani}  from  a  known 

Srinciple  of  our  nature,  our  first  impalse  is  to  condemn.  It  is  thus  that 
le  man  bom  and  nurtured  in  the  lap  of  freedom,  looks  upon  slavery  as 
unnatural  and  horrible ;  and  if  he  be  not  instructed  upon  the  subject,  is 
sure  to  think  that  so  unnatural  a  condition  could  never  exist  but  in  few 
countries  or  ages — in  violation  of  every  law  of  justice  and  humanity ; 
and  he  is  almost  disposed  to  implore  the  divine  wrath  to  shower  duwn 
the  consuming  fire  of  heaven  on  the  Sodoms  and  Gomorrahs  of  the  world, 
where  this  unjust  practice  prevails. 

But  when  he  examines  into  the  past  condition  of  mankind,  he  stands 
amazed  at  the  fact  which  history  developes  to  his  view.  •'  Almost  every 
page  of  ancient  history,"  says  Wallace,  in  his  Dissertation  on  the  Nom- 
bers  of  Mankind,  "demonstrates  the  great  multitude  of  slaves;  which 
gives  occasion  to  a  melancholy  reflection,  that  the  world,  when  best 
peopled,  was  not  a  world  of  freemen,  but  of  slaves."*  "And  in  every 
age  and  country,  until  times  comparatively  recent,"  says  Hallam,  "  per- 
sonal servitude  appears  to  have  been  the  lot  of  a  large,  perhaps  the 
greater  portion,  of  mankind. *'f 

Slavery  was  established  and  sanctioned  by  Divine  authority,  among 
even  the  elect  of  Heaven — the  favored  children  of  Israel.  Abraham,  the 
founder  of  this  interesting  nation,  and  the  chosen  servant  of  the  Lord, 
was  the  owner  of  hundreds o(  slaves; — that  magnificent  shrine,  the  Temple 
of  Solomon,  was  reared  by  the  hands  of  slaves.  Egypt's  venerable  and 
enduring  piles  were  reared  by  similar  hands.  Slavery  existed  in  Assyria 
and  Babylon.  The  ten  tribes  of  Israel  were  carried  off  in  bondage  to 
the  fortner,  by  Shalmanezar,  and  the  two  tribes  of  Judah  were  subse- 
quently carried  in  triumph  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  beautify  and  adorn  the 
latter.  Ancient  Phcenicia  and  Carthage  had  slaves — the  Greeks  and 
Trojans  at  the  siege  of  Troy   had   slaves — Athens,   and   Sparta,  and 

*  P.  93,  Edinburgh  edition. 

t  Middle  Ages,  vol.  i.,  page  120,  Philadelphia  edition. 


Thebes,  indeed  the  whole  Grecian  and  Roman  worlds,  had  more  slavet 
than  freemen.  And  in  those  ages  which  succeeded  the  extinction  of  the 
Roman  £mpire  in  the  west,  **  Sem,  'or  slaves,"  says  Dr.  Robertson, 
"  seem  to  have  been  the  most  nnmeroas  class."*  Even  in  this  day  of 
civilization,  and  the  regeneration  of  governments,  slavery  is  far  from  be- 
ing confined  to  our  hemisphere  alone.  The  serf  and  labor  rents  prevalent 
throughout  the  whole  of  eastern  Europe,  and  a  portim  of  western  Asia ; 
and  the  riot  rents  throughout  the  extensive  and  over-populated  countries  of 
the  East,  and  over  the  dominions  of  the  Porte  in  Europe,  Aria,  and  Africa, 
bat  too  conclusively  mark  the  existence  of  slavery  over  those  boundless 
re^ons.  And  when  we  turn  to  the  vast  continent  of  Africa,  we  find  slavery, 
in  all  its  most  horrid  forms,  existing  throughout  its  whole  extent—the 
slaves  being  at  least  three  times  more  numerous  than  the  freemen ;  so 
that,  looking  to  the  whole  world,  wo  may,  even  now,  with  confidence  as- 
sert, that  slaves,  or  those  whose  condition  is  infinitely  worse,  form,  by  far, 
the  largest  portion  of  the  human  race  ! 

Welt,  then,  may  we  here  pause,  and  inquire  a  moment — fiir  it  is  surely 
worthy  of  inquiry — how  has  slavery  arisen,  and  thus  spread  over  our 
riobe  f  We  shall  not  pretend  to  enumerate  accurately,  and  in  detail,  all 
the  causes  which  have  led  to  slavery ;  but  we  believe  the  principal  may 
be  summed  up  under  the  following  heads  : — 1st.  Laws  of  War.  2a. 
State  of  Property  and  Feebleness  of  Government.  3d.  Bargain  and 
Sale  ;  and  4tn.  Crime. 

1st.  Laws  of  Wdz. — There  is  no  circumstance  which  more  honorably 
and  creditably  characterizes  modem  warfare,  than  the  humanity  with 
which  it  is  waged,  and  the  mildness  with  which  captives  are  treated. 
Civilized  nations,  with  bat  few  exceptions,  now  act  in  complete  conform- 
ity with  the  wise  rule  laid  down  by  Grotins.  *'  that  in  war  we  have  a 
right  only  to  the  use  of  those  means  which  have  a  connection,  morally 
necessary,  with  the  end  in  view.*'  Consequently,  we  have  no  just  right, 
where  this  rule  is  adhered  to  by  our  adversary,  to  enslave  or  put  to  death 
enemies  non-combalant^  who  may  be  in  our  possession — for  this,  in  mod- 
em times,  among  civilized  nations,  is  not  morally  naessary  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  end  in  view.  On  the  contrary,  if  such  a  practice  were  com- 
menced now,  it  would  only  increase  the  calamities  of  the  belligerents,  by 
converting  their  wars  into  wars  ot  extermination,  or  rapine,  and  plunder- 
terminated,  generally,  with  infinitely  less  advantage,  and  more  difficulty 
to  each  of  the  parries.  But  humane  and  advantageous  as  this  mitigated 
pTu;tice  appears,  we  are  not  to  suppose  it  uniTersal,  or  that  it  hajs  obtained 
in  all  ages.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  growth  of  modem  civilization, 
and  has  been  confined  in  a  great  measure  to  civilized  Europe  and  its 
colonies. 

Writers  on  the  progress  of  society,  dengnate  three  stages  in  which 
man  has  been  found  to  exist.  First,  the  hunting  or  fishing  state — second, 
the  pastoral — third,  the  agricultural.  Man  in  the  hunting  state,  has  ever 
been  found  to  wage  war  in  the  mast  croel  and  implacable  manner,  exter- 
mination being  the  objeet  of  the  belligerent  tribes.  Never  hat  there  been 
a  finer  field  presented  to  the  philosopher,  for  a  complete  investigation  (^ 
the  character  of  any  portion  of  onr  species,  than  the  whole  American 
hemisphere  presented  for  the  complete  investigation  of  the  character  of 
savages  in  the  hunting  and  fishing  state. 

Dr.  Robertson  has  given  us  a  most  appalling  description  of  the  cruel- 
ties with  which  savage  warfare  was  waged  tSroaghont  the_  whole  conti- 
nent of  America,  and  the  barbarous  manner  in  which  prisoners  were 


*  Sm  aob«rtK»'«  Works,  voL  iiL,  page  106. 
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everywhere  pat  to  death.  J^e  justly  obKrves,  that  "  the  bare  descriptini 
is  enoneh  to  chill  the  heart  with  horror,  wherever  men  have  been  accwk 
tomed,  oy  milder  institutions,  to  respect  th^r  species,  and  to  melt  into  tso- 
derness  at  the  sight  of  human  sufierings.  The  prisoners  are  Qed  naked 
to  a  stake,  but  so  as  to  be  at  liberty  to  move  aronnd  it.  All  who  are 
present,  men,  women,  and  children,  rush  upon  them  like  furies.  £very 
species  uf  torture  is  applied  that  the  rancor  of  revenge  can  invent ;  aome 
bum  their  limbs  with  red  hot  iron,  s^me  mangle  their  bodies  with  knives, 
others  tear  their  flesh  from  their  bones,  pluck  oat  their  nails  by  the  roots, 
and  rend  and  twist  their  sinews.  Nothing  sets  bounds  to  their  rage  but 
the  dread  of  abridging  the  duration  of  their  vengeance  by  hastening  ^ 
death  of  the  sofierers ;  and  such  is  their  cruel  ugenuity  in  tormenting, 
that  by  avoiding  industriously  to  hurt  any  vital  part,  they  often  prokmg 
the  scene  of  anguish  for  several  days."* 

Let  us  now  inquire  into  the  cause  of  such  barbarons  ]mictices,  «id  we 
shall  find  that  they  most  be  imputed  principally  to  the  passion  of  revenge. 
In  the  language  of  the  same  eloquent  writer  whom  we  have  just  qn  oted : 
**  in  small  communities  every  man  is  touched  with  the  injnry  or  afircat 
offered  to  the  body  of  whicn  be  is  a  member,  as  jf  it  were  a  personal 
attack  on  his  own  honor  and  safety.  War,  which,  between  eztenave  king- 
doms, is  carried  on  with  little  BDimraity,  is  prosecuted  by  small  tribes  wiui 
all  the  rancor  of  a  private  quarrel.  When  poUshed  nations  have  obtained 
the  ^lory  of  victory,  or  have  acquired  an  addition  of  territory,  they  may 
terminate  a  war  with  honor.  But  savages  are  not  sa^fied,  nndl  thev  ex- 
tirpate the  community  which  is  the  object  of  their  hatred.  They  fight  not 
to  conquer,  but  destroy." — "  The  desire  of  vengeance  is  the  first  and  almost 
the  only  principle  which  a  savage  instils  into  the  minds  of  bis  children. 
The  desire  of  vengeance  which  takes  poraession  of  the  hearts  of  savages, 
resembles  the  instinctive  rage  of  an  animal,  rather  than  the  passion  a  a 
man."f  Unfortunately,  too,  interest  conspires  with  the  desire  of  revenge, 
to  render  savage  warfare  horrible.  The  wants  of  the  savage,  it  is  true,  are 
few  and  simple;  but  limited  as  they  are,  according  to  their  mode  of  life, 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  supply  them.  Hunting  and  fishing  afibrd  at 
best  a  very  precarious  subsistence.  Throughout  the  extensive  regions  of 
America,  population  was  found  to  be  most  sparsely  scattered,  bat  tbia  as 
it  was,  it  was  most  wretchedly  and  scantily  supplied  with  provisions.  Un> 
der  these  circumstances,  prisoners  of  war  could  not  be  kept,  for  the  feeding 
of  them  would  be  sure  to  produce  a  famine.}  They  wouldnot  be  sent  back 
to  their  tribe,  for  that  would  strengthen  the  enemy.  They  could  not  even 
make  slaves  of  them,  for  their  labor  would  have  been  worthless.  IDeath, 
then,  was  unfortunately  the  punishment,  which  was  prompted  both  by  in- 
terest and  revenge.  And  accordingly,  throughout  the  whole  continent  of 
America,  we  find,  bat  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  that  this  was  the  dreadfal 
fate  which  awaited  the  prisoners  of  all  classes,  men,  women,  and  children. 
In  fact,  this  has  been  the  practice  of  war,  wherever  man  was  found  in  the  first 
stages  of  society — living  on  the  precarious  subsistence  of  the  chase.  The 
savages  of  the  islands  of  Andaman,  in  the  east,  supposed  by  many  to  be 
lowest  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  of  Van  Dieman's  land,  of  New-Holland 
and  of  the  islands  of  the  South  Pacific,§  are  all  alike — they  all  agree  in  the 

"See  Robertson's  America,  Phil,  cd,  toI.  i,  p.  197. 

1  See  Koberuon'B  America,  vol.  i,  pp.  192,  193. 

t  "  If  a  few  Spaniards  settled  in  any  district,  snch  a  small  addition  of  tapernanerar^ 
montliB  soon  exbaaated  their  scantv  store,  and  brouelit  on  famine. — Rohct-ion^  IBS. 

i  Captain  Cook  sayt,  uf  the  oaiives  in  the  neighborhood  of  Q.ueen  CharloUe'i  8oiu>d. 
"  If  I  had  foUowed  the  advice  of  all  our  prelended  friends,  I  m^ht  have  extirpated  the 
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practice  of  exterminating  enemiee  by  the  moet  perfidioas  and  cniel  conduct ; 
and,  throughout  many  extensive  regiona^the  horrid  practice  of  feasting  on 
the  murdered  prisoners  prevailed.* 

What  is  there,  let  ns  ask,  which  is  calculated  to  arrest  this  horrid  prac- 
tice, and  to  commnnicate  an  impulse  towards  civilization  ?  Strange  as  it 
may  soimd  in  modem  ears,  it  is  the  institution  of  property  and  the  existence 
of  slavery.  Judging  from  the  universality  of  the  fact,  we  may  assert  that 
domestic  slavery  seems  to  be  the  only  means  of  fixing  the  wanderer  to  the 
soil,  moderating  his  savage  temper,  mitigating  the  horrors  of  war,  and 
abolishing  the  practice  of  murdering  the  captives*  In  the  pure  hunting 
state,  man  has  little  idea  of  property,  and  consequently  there  is  little  room 
for  distinction,  except  what  arises  from  personal  qnalities.  People  in  this 
state  retain,  therefore,  a  high  sense  of  equality  and  independence.  It  is  a 
singular  fact,  that  the  two  extremes  of  society  are  most  favorable  to  liberty 
and  equality — the  most  savage  and  the  most  refined  and  enlightened — the 
former,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  institution  of  property^  and 
the  latter,  from  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  the  consequent  capabilily 
of  self-government.  The  former  is  characterized  by  a  wild}  licentious  in- 
dependence, totally  subversive  of  all  order  and  tranquillity,  and  the  latter 
by  a  well-orderea,  well-estabHshed  liberty,  which,  while  it  leaves  to  each 
the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  his  industry,  secures  him  against  the  lawless 
violence  and  rapine  of  his  neighbors.  Throaghout  the  whole  American 
continent,  this  equality  and  savage  iudependence  seem  to  have  prevailed, 
except  in  the  comparatively  great  kingdoms  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  where 
the  right  to  property  was  established. 

So  soon  as  private  right  to  property  is  establtehed,  slavery  commences ; 
and  with  the  institution  of  slavery  the  cruelties  of  war  begin  to  diminish. 
The  chief  finds  it  to  his  interest  to  make  slaves  of  his  captives,  rather 
than  put  them  to  death.  This  system  commences  with  the  shepherd  stcte, 
and  is  consummated  In  the  agricultural ;'  slavery,  therefore,  seems  to  be  the 
chief  means  of  mitigating  the  horrors  of  war.  Accordingly,  wherever 
among  barbarous  nations  they  have  so  far  advanced  in  civihzation  as  to 
understand  the  use  which  may  be  made  of  captives,  by  converting  them 
into  slaves,  there  the  cruelties  of  war  are  found  to  be  lessened. 

Throughout  the  whole  continent  of  Africa,  in  consequence  of  the  univer- 
sal prevalence  of  slavery,  war  is  not  condijcted  with  the  same  barbaroiu 
ferocity  as  by  the  American  Indian.  And  hence  it  happens,  that  some  na- 
tions become  most  cruel  to  those  whom  they  wouM  roost  wish  to  favor. 
Thus,  on  the  borders  of  Persia,  some  of  the  tribes  of  Tartars  massacre  all 
the  true  believers  who  &11  into  their  hands,  but  preserve  heretics  and  infi- 
dels, because  their  religion  forbids  them  to  make  slaves  of  true  believers, 
and  allows  them  to  use  or  sell  all  others  at  their  pleaanre.f 

In  looking  to  the  history  of  the  world,  we  find  that  interest,  and  interest 
alone,  has  l^cn  enabled  successfully  t»  war  against  the  fiercer  passion  of 

wbole  nice,  for  the  people  of  each  hamlet  or  village,  bv  tarns,  spidied  to  me  to  destroy 

the  other It  appears  to  me  that  the  New  Zealairaers  most  Uve  in  perpetual  apprv- 

hensioD  of  being  destroved  by  each  other. 

*  Amon^  the  Iroqaois,  says  Dr.  Robertson,  the  phrase  hy  which  they  express  Uieir 
resolation  of  making  war  against  lui  enemy  is,  "let  us  go  anid  eat  diat  natioD."  If  diey 
s<dieit  the  aid  of  a  neighbonng  tribe,  they  uivite  it  to  eat  broth  made  of  the  flesh  of  ihm 
enemies.  Among  the  Aboakis,  according  to  the  "  Lettres  Edif,  et  Coriense,"  the  chief, 
after  dividing  his  warriors  into  parties,  sktb  to  each,  to  you  is  given  snch  a  hamlet  to  eat; 
to  you  such  a  village,  &c.  Captain  Cook,  m  his  ihird  voyage,  says  of  the  New  Zealandera, 
"  perhape  the  desire  of  making  a  good  meal  (od  prisooersj  is  no  small  indDcement"  to  ^ 
to  war. 

f  Tacitus  tells  as  that  civil  wan  were  always  the  most  cruel,  becaoia  the  prisooers  Mr* 
not  made  slaves. 
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revenge.  The  ooly  iB^unoe  of  mildneu  in  war  among  tbaamgeaj 
North  America,  resolts  from  ^«  oper&iion  of  intenBAr.  SomeriiDea.  whi 
thetribe  has  suffered  great  loea  of  namlwrs,  and  sunds  very  macfa  fn  Dee4 
of  recmita,  the  prkocier  u  taved,  ami  o^Jopted  (»oys  Kobertsrm)  mn  atncB- 
ber  of  the  nacinn.  Pastoral  nadons  re<)uire  but  few  blavea,  and  cooi^ 
qoently  they  save  but  few  pnsonere  for  thiti  parpose.  Agricultural  tt* 
qaire  more,  ozid  tliis  state  is  the  most  advantageoiu  to  alarery.  Prisnora 
of  war  are  generally  spared  by  such  uatians,  in  consideration  uf  Che  ur 
which  may  be  made  of  their  labor. 

It  is  curious  in  this   re6|M!ct,  to  contemplate  the  Tariml  9vsc«m  witk 
which,  under  various  circametanct^a*  the  pnariple  <  "      "  *  'it* 

that  of  vengeance.     The  barbanaos  who  overrn'  •-. 

exitiled  principally  in  the  paMural  ^ate;  t1i>  t 

iheir  wives  ami  children,  and  cnnsciiutrnlly  ^  - 

gions  for  iheir  suppiirt,  and   buifew  slaves.     \\  >■   umj.  7 

waged  a  most  cruet  exterminating  war,  not  even   si>  ■  .1 

childrcD.     "Hence,"  sbvb  Dr.  Rdbcrtsm,  in  bis  prclii... ......    .  -. -^.  u 

the  History  of  Charles  V.,  "  If  a  loau  wcrocnllfd  to  fix  upon  a  perir>*I  ia 
the  history  of  the  world,  daring  which  the  condition  uf  the  homon  race  «a* 
moffC  calamitoa»  and  afflicted,  he  would,  without  htrsitaticm,  name  thai 
which  elapsed  from  the  death  of  Theodosia«  the  Orcut,  (A.  D.  395.)  to 
die  reign  of  Aibrjinai  in  Lombanly,"  (A.  D.  571.)  At  the  la^-t  mentioned 
epoch,  the  barbarian  inundatioui  spent  themselves,  and  conaeqacntly  re- 
pose was  given  to  the  world. 

Slavery  was  very  common  at  the  siege  of  Troy  ;  bat  in  conse(]uenee  of 
the  very  rudo  state  of  agricultare  prevalent  in  tnoee  daya,  and  the  ^eal 
reliance  jiUrad  on  the  epoataneous  prudiictinns  oi  the  earth,  the  «ai< 
number  of  aiaveji  wan  not  required  aa  in  subsetjoent  a^ea,  when  agricuUcn 
had  m^dc  greater  advanronu  Hence  we  tintl  the  lawa  of  war  nf  a  very 
cruel  charactf^r — the  principle  of  reventje  triumphing  over  evrjy  other. 
These  are  the  eviK  wo  are  informed  by  Humer,  that  follow  the  capiura 

of  a  town:  *•  Thf  men  are  killed,  the  city  ia  burned  tu  the   '  'ht 

women  and  children  of  all  ranks  are  carried  uS  fi>r  slares.*'  (I  -.) 

Again  :  "  Wretch  that  I  am,"  taya  the  venerable  Priam.  ••  ^  1 ...ta 

the  great  Jnpitor  bring  on  me  in  my  iild  age  F  My  sons  slain,  my  daugh- 
ters dragged  into  slavery,  vitilence  pf^rvadine  even  the  ehaubera  uf  my 
palace,  and  tfao  very  infants  dashed  against  the  groand  in  horrid  sport  w 
war.  I  myself,  slam  in  the  vain  ntVico  uf  defence,  shall  be  the  prey  of  my 
own  dc^,  perhaps,  in  the  very  polaco  gates!"  (Iliad,  L.  2*^.) 

In  aner  times,  during  theglnnoas  days  of  the  Republics  en  both  Oretea 
and  lUnne,  the  waDt<4  of  man  had  undergone  an  enlargement ;  agrinilOiR 
had  been  pushed  to  a  high  btato  of  improvement,  pojmlatinn  becuDe  mofa 
dense,  and  consequently  a  more  abundant  production,  and  more  renho' 
and  conitantapplicatiouof  labor,  became  necessary.  At  thisperiod.  slavea 
were  in  great  demand,  and,  therefore,  the  prisoners  of  war  were  generally 
spared  in  order  that  they  might  be  mnde  slaves.  Atul.this  mildnewdid 
not  arise  «u  much  from  their  ciTiUxation.  as  for  the  great  drraund  for 
slaves.  Ail  the  Roman  gonerals,  even  the  mild  Julins.  were  sufficiently 
cruel  bo  put  to  dentli  when  they  did  not  chooie  to  make  slaves  of  the  rap- 
Cives.  Hence,  as  crud  as  were  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  war,  they 
were  mach  milder  than  the  surrounding  barbanius  nations.  In  like  ouitt- 
net.  the  wars  in  Africa  have  been  made,  perhaps,  more  mild  by  the  «(tf«c 
trade,  than  ihcy  would  otherwise  have  been.  Instance*  are  AroqifinU 
where  the  prisoner  has  been  tmmmediately  put  to  death  becatuw  a  |ntr* 
chaser  could  not  be  found.  The  report  iif  the  Lords^  U  1739,  sixttka  of  1 
female  captive  in  AAica,  for  whom  an  anker  of  brandy  had  been  offcm] ; 
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but  before  the  messenger  arrived,  her  head  was  cat  off.  Sir  Oeorgo 
Young  saved  the  life  of  a  beautiful  boy,  about  five  years  old,  at  Sierra 
Leone :  the  child  was  about  to  be  thrown  into  the  Yiver  by  the  person  who 
bad  him  to  sell,  because  he  was  too  youns  to  be  an  object  of  trade ;  but 
Sir  George  offered  a  quarter  cask  of  Madeira  for  him,  which  was  accept- 
ed.* A  multitude  of  such  instances  might  easily  be  cited  from  command- 
ers of  vessels  and  travelers,  who  have  ever  visited  Africa.  And  thus  do 
we  find,  by  a  review  of  the  history  of  the  world,  that  slavery  alone,  which 
addresses  itself  to  the  principle  of  self-interest,  is  capable  of  overcoming 
that  inordinate  desire  of  vengeance  which  glows  in  the  breast  of  the  sav- 
age ;  and,  therefore,  we  find  the  remark  made  by  Voltaire,  in  his  Phi- 
losophical Dictionary,  that  **  slavery  is  as  ancient  as  war,  and  war  as 
human  nature,"  is  not  strictly  correct ;  for  many  wars  have  been  too  cruel 
to  admit  of  slavery. 

Let  us  now  close  this  head  by  an  inquiry  into  the  justice  of  slavery, 
flowing  from  the  laws  of  war.  And  here  we  may  ol^erve  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  whole  of  the  ancient  world,  and  all  nations  of  modem  times 
verging  on  a  state  of  barbarism — never  for  a  moment  doubted  thui  ri^ht. 
All  history  proves  that  they  have  looked  upon  slaverer  as  a  mild  punish- 
ment, in  comparison  with  what  they  had  a  right  to  inflict. — And  so  far 
from  being  conscience-stricken,  when  they  inflicted  the  punishment  of 
death  or  slavery,  they  seemed  to  glory  in  the  severity  of  the  punishment, 
and  to  be  remorseful  only  when,  from  some  cause,  they  had  notinflictedthe 
worst.  **  Why  so  tender  hearted  ?"  says  Agamemnon  to  Menelaus,  see- 
ing him  hesitate,  while  a  Trojan  of  high  rank,  who  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  disabled  by  being  thrown  from  hia  chariot,  was  begging  for  life — "  Are 
you  and  your  house  so  beholden  to  the  Trajans?  Let  not  one  of  them 
escafw  destruction  from  our  hands— no.  not  the  child  within  his  mother's 
womb.  Let  all  perish  unmoumed."  And  the  poet  even  gives  his  sanc- 
tion to  this  inhnmanity  of  Agamemnon,  who  was  never  characterized  as  in- 
human :  >'  It  was  justly  spoken,  (says  Homer,)  and  he  turned  his  brother's 
mind.  And  the  suppliant  was  murdered  by  the  hand  of  the  king  of  men. 
"  When  the  unfortunate  monarch  of  Troy  came  to  beg  the  body  of  his 
heroic  son,  (Hector,)  we  find  the  conduct  of  Achilles  marked  by  a  supe- 
rior spirit  of  generofli^.  Yet,  in  the  very  act  of  granting  the  pious  re- 
2 nest,  he  doubts  if  he  is  (juite  excusable  to  the  soul  of  his  departed  friend, 
n  remitting  the  extremity  of  vengeance  which  he  had  meditated,  and 
restoring  the  corpse  to  secure  the  ntes  of  burial."f  To  ask  them,  whether 
men  with  notions  nmilar  to  these,  had  a  ri^ht  to  kill  or  enslave  the  prison- 
ers, would  almost  be  like  gravely  inquiring  into  the  right  of  tigers  andlions 
to  kill  each  other  and  devour  the  weaker  beasts  of  the  forest.  If  we  look 
to  the  Republics  of  Greece  and  Rome,  in  the  days  of  their  glory  and  civi- 
lization, we  shall  find  no  one  doubting  the  right  to  make  slaves  of  those 
taken  in  war.  **No  legislator  of  antiquitVi"  says  Voltaire,  "  ever  attempted 
to  abrogate  slaverer :  on  the  contrary,  tne  people  the  most  enthusiastic  for 
liberty — the  Athenians,  the  Lacedemonians,  the  Romans,  and  the  Cartha- 

fenians — were  those  who  enacted  the  most  severe  laws  against  their  serfs, 
lociery  was  so  accustomed  to  this  degradation  of  the  species,  that  Epicte- 
tus,  who  was  assuredly  worth  more  than  his  master,  never  expresses  any 
surprise  at  his  being  a  slave,'*t  Julius  Caesar  has  been  reckoned  one  of 
the  mildest,  and  most  clement  military  chieftains  of  anriqnity,  and  yet 
there  is  very  little  doubt,  that  the  principal  object  in  the  invasion  of  Britain, 
was  to  procure  slaves  for  the  Roman  slave  markets.  When  he  leftBritaio, 

*  See  Edwards'  West  Indies,  vol,  3,  book  4,  chap.  4. 
t  See  Mitford's  Greece,  vol.  1,  chap.  2,  sec.  4. 
t  See  Philosophical  Dictionary,  title  *  SV&vem.^ 
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it  became  necewnry  tn  collect  logKllif-r  a  Urge  fleet  fof  ika  pawpatrnd 
tTRD^porting  hU  cupuve^  Dcruaw  tlic  rluDi.I.  ITn  mmetimes  ordtnAlkl 
O&plive  ch'uTjt  tn  Iw  exucated,  mid  be  bii  whole  of  C«l4i^»  S«UDi 

whttn  Uu  becatne  master  vi  Utica.     Pan !  i  -.  acting  aoOer  lbs  ij 

cial  orders ot  the  Komiin  Scaato,  laid  all  K[]irun  wiist«,  aad  cipo«^ktl50«l 

captive*  iu  chaius,  Co  Italy,  all  af  wttoui  wer«  sold  in   the  Raaaa  di 

markets.  Annustus  Cfsur  was  cousidcrcd  oae  of  tbe  miliiebt,  mml  pacfict 
and  most  piditic  uf  the  Rtrman  Empcrora;  vet,  wlien  iie  rooted  aot  tW 
nation  of  the  Snljesii,  who  dwelt  upon  the  Alps  be  Rild  36,000  petmm 
InioftUvftry.  Cato  was  a  large  owner  of  «lave<i,  mo!«lof  wham  Ii«ba4pw«> 
chased  in  t^c  slave  markcta  at  the  sale  of  prisoners  of  %^  i  -:'iii<,iba 

greatest  phliasopher  of  antiquity,  and  a  man  of  aa  oap^  1  m  iW 

world  ever  pn^luccd,  wfii  a  wami  advocate  of  sUv*  r\  nuglins 

it  wan  rea'tonalde,  ^^'^etl^tttry,  and  natural :  and  bi:<:  >:  .  -.n  h'n  hoM 

of  arepublic.  there  were  to  becom]>aTativcly  fewUci-iucij  (^cib^ii  byaUB^r 
alavea.f 

If  we  lam  frcim  proiane  history  to  Holy  Writ — that  sacred  fimgtab 
whcDce  are  derived  those  pare  precepts  aud  holy  lawtt  and  re^nlatMt 
by  which  the  Chri<itia»  world  ha^^  ever  been  guvemQi),  we  eiiall  (ind  that 
the  lUtildren  of  Israel,  ander  the  gniilanre  of  Jtfaovafa,  maatmcrcU  or  «»> 
alaved  their  priMiners  of  war.  So  (ar  from  ci'tnaideriog  alavery  a  cano. 
they  con^dcred  it  a  punishment  much  too  mild,  and  iegr»tl«d»  Cram  Um 
CBuae  alone,  iti.  infliction. 

The  children  of  Urael,  when  they  marched  ojwn  tbc  tribes  of  Caaaaa, 
were  in  a  situation  very  umilBr  to  the  Dortherii  invaden  who  ovesraa  the 
Roman  empire.  Thoy  bad  their  wives  and  children  aba|;  with  thian, 
aud  wished  to  make  Cannan  tbcir  olxide.  E^tcrmiuation»  tbcrribnt.  bt> 
coma  necc8M.ry  ;  and  accordiiiglv.  we  Hnd  that  the  Gibeoaitcs  alaat^i 
practiced  a|)On  the  priaces  of  Urael  by  a  frBud,  e^-aped  the  A 
scone  of  cnmage.  They  were  en-itaved,  and  an  far  from  regretonc  1 
lot,  they  «ccm  to  have  dt-lightod  in  it ;  and  the  children  of  larveU  uu 
of  auotirning  over  tlio  dcBiiiiy  of  the  erit<lavr_Ml  (^ibetinite?,  marmared  I 
they  Were  [totinoi^arrcd— "and  all  the  ottugrc^fltiun  iiiurraured  againsll 
princes."  Ami  the  answer  of  the  princes  was,  "  wi^  will  eveu  let  tnem  1 
lest  wrath  be  u[>on  us,  becauM  of  the  outh  wbicb  we  swear  unto  tbcm." 

*'Bat  let  iheni  be  hewers  iif  wood  and  drawers  of  water  uutoaJllht 
coagreeation.  a»  the  priucett  bud  proint-M!d  thein/'t 

But  ic  itt  neediest  to  multiply  iuatauce^  fanber  to  iIluKtrat«  the  Hrasrf 
the  ancient  world  in  rcfiard  to  their  rights  to  liill  or  euslavo  nr  -Sa 

unfortunate  captire.     Nor  will  we  now  cite  the  example  ■>  ha 

gtM  storehouse  of  slavery  for  the  modem  world,  which  eu  cr:  :»• 

tains  our  [xjsilion  id  regard  to  the  opiniuu*  of  men  on  this  »■'  «r 

than  to  make  an  extract  from  a  apfcch  delivered  in  the  Brii>sU  Huu^  cf 
Commons,  by  Mr.  lleuntker.  in  17S9.  in  which  the  speaker  n^montt  that  • 
loiter  had  been  received  by  George  III.,  from  one  of  llip  r      -  ''  '  ./ 

African  poteotates,  the  Emperor  of  Dahoroiy,  which  l<   '  •  t> 

emplifies  an  Africau's notions  about  iherigbt  to  kill  or  cii-.:<>  of 

war.    "  He  {Einperwr  ofBuhornoy)  stated,"  said  Mr-  H-,  "   l  .3« 

der»tood  King  Uttorgt-  was  the  greatest  of  wliitt!  kings,  »/•  li-  n* 

self  the  greatest  uf  black  onctK.     lie  asserted  chat  be  Xt 

men  armed  into  the  field  ;  that  l>eing  the  ptinfuit  t»  whii  _:t» 

were  bred,  and  ibo  women  noly  ntaying  at  bnme  to  plant  and  manure  ih« 


•  See  Plutarch'i  Lives,  "Caio  lUv  Klder," 
t  Aristotle'*  Pobtics,  book  1,  chap.  4. 
t  ^ofr  Ml  ckapCcT  of  Joabua- 
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earth.  He  had  himself  fought  two  hundred  and  nioe  battles,  with  great 
reputation  and  saccess,  and  had  conquered  the  great  king  of  Ardah.  The 
king's  head  was  to  this  day  preserved  with  the  flesh  and  hair ;  the  heads 
of  his  generals  were  distinguished  by  being  placed  on  each  'side  of  the 
doors  of  their  Fetiches;  with  the  heads  of  the  inferior  officers  they  pav- 
ed the  space  before  the  doors ;  and  the  heads  of  the  common  soldiers 
formed  a  sort  of  fringe  or  oatwork  round  the  walls  of  .the  palace. — Since 
this  war,  he  had  experienced  the  greatest  good  fortune,  and  he  hoped  in 

good  tinpe  to  be  able  to  complete  the  out  walls  of  all  his  great  faonsest  to 
w  number  of  seven,  in  the  same  manner."* 

Mr.  Norris,  who  visited  this  empire  in  1772,  actually  testifies  to  the 
truth  of  this  letter.  He  found  the  palace  of  the  Emperor  an  immense  as- 
semblage of  cane  and  mud  tents,  enclosed  by  a^higb  wall.  The  sculls  and 
jaw  bones  of  enemies  slain  in  battle,  formed  the  favorite  ornaments  of  the 
palaces  and  temples.  The  king's  ajpartments  were  paved,  and  the  walls 
and  roof  stuck  over,  with  these  horn  J  trophies-  'And  if  a  farther  supply 
appeared  at  any  dme  desirable,  he  announced  to  his  general,  that  "  iu« 
house  wanted  thatch,"  when  a  war  for  that  purpose  was  immediately  un- 
dertaken.f  Who  can  for  a  moment  be  so  absurd  as  to  imagine  that  such 
a  prince  as  this  could  doubt  of  his  right  to  moke  slaves  in  war,  when  he 
gloried  in  being  able  to  thatch  his  houses  with  the  heads  of  his  enemies? 
who  conld  doubt  that  any  thing  else  than  a  strong  sense  of  interest,  would 
ever  put  an  end  to  such  l»irt)arity  and  ferocity !  Our  limits  will  not  allow 
as  to  be  more  minnte,  however  mteresting  the  subject. 
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Mo.  il. 

While  we  see  other  states  progresBing  in  this  practical  way,  wo,  in  South 
Carolina,  are  in  the  midst  of  a  rau-road  mania.  W«  seom  to  have  passed  by* 
unnoticed,  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  eighteen  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
South  Carolina  Rul-road  to  Hamburg  was  put  in  operation,  the  country  through 
which  it  passes  remains  a  comparative  wilderness,  with  its  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  heavy  timber  untouched,  except  the  small  portion  used  by 
the  rail-road  for  its  construction  and  repairs.  A  plank  road  would  have  long 
-since  carried  this  timber  to  market,  and  converted  the  present  wild  lands  into 
cultivated  fields. 

It  is  the  received  opinion  all  over  the  world,  that  the  improved  condition  of 
the  common  roads  and  bridges  of  a  country  are  evident  signs  of  the  progress 
of  civilization.  But  our  planting  states  seem  to  be  an  exception  to  the  rule  ;  for 
with  all  our  wealth  and  refinement,  our  market  roads,  over  which  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  agricultural  products  annually  pass,  have  had  but  little  more 
labor  bestowed  upon  them  than  to  clear  away  the  forest  timber,  and  erect  the 
rudest  temporary  bridges.  In  the  winter  season,  when  our  great  staple,  cotton, 
ought  to  be  carried  to  market,  they  are  frequently  almost  impassable,  even  for 
empty  wagons. 

In  looking  back  into  the  histoTy  of  the  last  thirty  years  in  South  Carolina, 
we  find  that,  notwithstanding  this  unpardonable  state  of  things,  the  publie 
mind  has  occasiunally  been  excited,  ana  I  may  say  convulsed,  on  thia  flubject. 
The  mania  for  internal  improvemente,  which  prevailed  in  1820  in  this  state, 
can  be  characterised  by  no  more  appropriate  term  than  convulsion,  for  in  a  state 

*Bee  HazHt'i  British  filoqaeoce,  voL  ii, 

tSee  Fainily  Library,  No.  16,^.  199. 

i  By  W.  Gregg,  of  South  Carolina.— {See  April nnmber.) 
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of  f«TVTuh  ucil«mrai.  she  expendMl  millioiu  of  dotian  m  wodu  fbf 
Ibe  coui)tr7  «nui  nut  prrpurd.  and  which pmied  to  hea  w»Mtv  of  monej. 
tmaaai  of  capital  exprndrvl  in  thoM  oaviMa  canals,  wguU  bave  coiaab 
McAtluinixeJ  roads  to  eytry  impoftosri  acctian  of  our  aiale.  •ervfaif,  at  iki!] 
riixl.  to  fhcaprn  the  transil  of  prodncv  to  markjpt,  and  al  this  U»e  a«  «  In 
for  lb?  pUnk  raatU  «o  ailmirably  ailauted  to  our  couatjj,  and  which,  in  i 
opinion,  is  draiined  to  aaprnedp  atl  otanr  modea  of  trxmit. 

Rail-r«nd*  arc  rrpcDsive  in  iheir  tirtt  ontlaT,  and  extrvmaly  oompliratAd,  < 
expcntive  to  kMp  up.  llivv  xuldum  uuptove  the  covnit;  ihroagli  whieli  T 
paaa,  and  are  beneficial  to  ritint  only,  by  rtsschinf  aeciioBa  of  i 
oxTc  no  tutoial  oattet*.  and  which  a.re  beyond  the  reach  of  a  w«t 
food  oooimon  roada.  They  kre  profitable  to  atockfaoldcra  ottly  wt 
great  thoroBi^aree  for  ira^d,  mid  whi're  lUcy  can  be  wuni  to  extciid  i 
neree  of  a  aly.  Out  of  the  it.WHi  milc^  of  nul-rood  now  in  uae  in  r'~ 
State*,  it  ii  florpriBing  to  learn  how  few  of  thetn  yirJd  a  profit 
to  ibe  l:apiUl  which  haa  been  invented  in  their  con«tructioa.  It  ccr 
to  admoniah  oa  ajjainat  tnjadicioUB  celecuons  of  the  mode  of  imf 

Sliwaya  of  the  iiate,  and  of  the  fatal  conav<)uences  of  eihauatinf  thfjj 
capital  nf  a  countiy  to  conKtnict  worka,  which,  hoTC(>vpr  gigantic  M 
ooaception,  will  not  prove  aufTideatty  useful  to  pay  for  keeping  tfaf^JL 
a&Bde  lo  the  preeent  5Uie  of  public  Bentimrat  Irom  no  unkind  feeiinnai 
the  rail-roads  now  being  prujected  and  in  progreu  in  our  state,  bol  mm  •! 
tied  fonvietion  that  public  opinion,  in  thi*  particolar,  ia  ontirelj  in  mmt. 

ILul-rnads  are  neceasarily  coeily  works,  ^]  '  i  ^t  to  be  atieaptsJi 

cept  by  rapiulisla  for  htnu^e  inTcstmcnt.  •  ia  not  a  sure  poaf 

of  profitable  mums,  rapttolista  will  cot  lrn>l  : tud  the   work  haalol 

coauneneed  by  rsntia^  .-ippe-ili  to  puthotisui.  and   plausible    ar^tnents  as 
the  advantages  whirb  will  accrue  to  rrrn-  individual  through  whoce   nr' 
hood  it  may  paae.     The  work  i*  often  eonuuenced  aftn  receiving  pna 
but  half  the  capital  neceasary  lo  complete  it,  depending  on  loana  far 
anre  ;  and  when  completed,  ia  found  to  have  cost  more  than   the   m 
thu*  sunine  un<ter  the  diaadvantage  of  a  he&ry  debt.     Then  comeo  the] 
diffi^'-'*'     •■*■■■•'•■  -   >'".■  ;.i<i|  of  the  arcument  in  favor  of  other  naodcw 
p^o^  -  'iith  ('arulina, — I  mean  the  large  outlay*  na 

for  i>  '     .  ,       'itpd  machinerv*.  the  erection  of  workshop*  I 

il  in  repAir.  thr  iicceeintj    tor  high  aolaxicd   officers — each  as  -: 
surer,   auditor,  o:;rut   uf  transportation,  civil  engineer,   and   ^ 
ahopa  ;  also  skilful  workers  in  iron  and  wood — painters,  upholetcrcrs,  rece 
and  defiverera  or  freight— Uborers  to  load  and  unload— a  regiiaent  ot  i 
and  book*keeperft.  working  engineers,  ron<luctors,  6reinrD.   -^ 
these  ruin  fir  At  ion  8  of  expense,  the   extent  of  which  is  scarcr 
the  best  inrbnned  in  such   matters,  roust  br  added  the  wear  r>i 
of  timber,  slow  but  cure,  in  their  eventual  destruction  of  pruprrty.  and  ' 
caanol  be  neglected  even  for  a  day.     Much  diversity  of  opinion  evista 
xail-road  maoagen  as  to  the  extent  which  roil-road  cohm  >>ildi 

ia  the  raanvfaciure  and  repair  of  mochiaery  ;  iti  my  v_ 
monev  »-~v-  }—rn  wastnt  in  this  way,  and  the  extent  oi  =u..ii 
ougtj'  -rd  by  thr  facilities  immediately  at  hand  to  hare  the  < 

fc^pn  .it.     Atl  interior  roads  would  Iv  under  the  actual  i\t^t* 

dMBg  such  work   for  thetiwelves,  however  costly   it  mii;ht   pr 
woflBhops  DOW  bnn^  erected  by  the  Sooth  Carolina  Rail-n>ail  ' 
placv,  are  on  an  pitciitiivc  acile-     Without  pretending  ("  ' 
ment  as  to  the  piidcy.  1  do  not  hesitate  to  express  the  fi 
eitaJdiihment  ia  fully  equipped  with  mm  ami   iiiarhii    - 
of  thm  moat  consummate  skill  in  nunajjutj;,  it  will  -  .vc^u  and  I 

wrhlnaiy.  waste  of  material,  and  injudicious  app!:  :i^rhanieall 

a  imrgtir  nm  per  aumm  than  would  be  neceeaary  to  pay  a  good  divi^tand  < 
biTHtsMnl  neesvaaiy  to  build  a  plank  road  one  hundred  and  eixly  miltsa  | 
The  mere  woikmg  of  the  South  Tarolina  R«iJ-raad  costs,  in  round  nua 
OTvr  91,100  pet  day  far  every  working  day  iu  the  year.     As  t  have  I 
99mA,  nit-ioads  are  exceediagly  compJintcd  woiiu,  coolly  in  Ihasri 
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tion  and  outfit,  and  in  their  management ;  and  we  think  that  the  least  reflection 
ODght  to  convince  us  that  they  are  only  fitted  for  locations  where  they  can  ob- 
tain the  patronage  of  an  extensive  mercantile  or  manufactnrine  population. 

How  striking  the  contrast  between  rail  and  plank  roads,  in  every  point  of 
view.  The  permanent  cost  of  a  plank  road  ceases  with  the  construction  of  th« 
highway.  With  the  same  orifi;inai  expenditure,  it  accommodates  a  thousand  or 
a  million  tons  of  transportation  ;  while  the  rail-road  require*  large  invest- 
ments in  machinery  for  any  additional  influx  of  trade,  whether  permanent  or 
temporary.  The  plank  road  is  capable  of  meeting  all  the  wants  or  our  country, 
and  superior  to  the  rail-road  in  eveir  particular,  but  that  of  indulging  oar 
fancy  in  rapidly  passing  from  one  point  to  another ;  it  is  so  simple  and  cheap 
in  its  construction  and  management,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  village,  or  an  agri- 
cultural section  of  our  country,  that  cannot  afibrd  to  build  and  maintain  one. 

After  the  construction  is  completed,  the  commonest  labor  of  our  countiy  can 
be  used  in  keeping  them  in  repair.  The  whole  expense  of  conducting  the  a^ 
fairv  of  a  plank  road  Irom  this  city  to  the  mountains,  would  be  embraced  in  the 
salary  of  a  treasurer  or  general  supervisor,  the  gate-keepers,  overseers,  and  la- 
borers requisite  to  keep  the  road  in  order.  The  most  striking  feature  of  the 
plank  road  bystem,  that  distinguishes  it  from  the  rail-road,  is,  that  the  first 
avails  itself  of  the  independent,  pre-existing  animal  power  for  the  purposes  of 
transportation,  while  the  last  substitutes  mechanical  agency  for  the  same  end. 

Now,  if  the  qnestion  were  raised  in  manufacturing  countries,  like  Great 
Britain  and  the  Eastern  states,  (where  the  construction  and  management  of 
machinery  is  the  business  of  a  large  class  of  the  population,  and  where  horse 
power  is  used  only  to  a  limited  extent,)  as  to  the  advantages  of  the  two  mode* 
of  transportation,  the  decision  would  undoubtedly  be  in  favor  of  the  machine- 
but  in  South  Carolina,  we  are  seeking  the  best  modes  of  transportation^or  our 
great  agricultural  staple,  and  it  is  a  question  6f  some  importance  howTar  the 
public  interest  will  be  promoted  by  substituting  machineiy,  when  it  would  not 
lessen  the  amount  of  animal  power  required  for  the  purposes  of  production. 
From  the  great  amount  of  ploughing  necessary  to  the  growth  of  ajcotton  crop, 
there  is  no  country  in  the  world  which  employs  so  much  of  animal  power,  m 

fToportion  to  the  weight  of  the  staple  product,  as  in  our  cotton  growing  states. 
n  the  growth  of  cotton,  ploughing  is  continually  needed  from  January  and 
February,  when  the  land  is  broken  up,  to  August,  when  the  crop  is  laid  by,  and 
the  fruit  begins  to  open  ;  on  an  average,  a  horse  or  mule  is  employed  for  eveiy 
eight  bales  of  cotton,  or  ton  and  a  half  of  product.  In  grain  and  grass  grow- 
ing countries,  a  farmer  puts  in  thirty  acres  of  wheat,  with  one  horse,  which 
yields  from  fifteen  to  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre,  or  3R,000  lbs.,  about  fifteen 
tons  of  product  to  the  horse.  The  article  of  hay  will  greatly  exceed  this,  and 
probably  reach  forty  tons  of  product  to  the  horse. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULT  TJRE 

1.— ESTIMATES  OF    COTTON  CEOPS— 1850-'51. 

We  have  two  of  these  before  as ;  the  first  made  on  the  Stb  of  March,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Received  at  all  the  ports  to  date,  as  per  price  current.... ...1,693,185 

R49ceivcd,  and  now  at  interior  towns,  viz. : 

Augusta  and  Hamburg,  Feb.  1,  1851 65,558 

Columbus,  Ga..  Feb.  22,  1851 17.741 

Macon,  Ga.,  March  4,1851 17,780       • 

Monigomery,  Ala.,  March  1,  1851 16,759 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  Feb.  18,1851 20.000 

Columbia,  8.  C,  Feb.  1,1851 .' 5,000—142,838 

Total  received  and  on  hand .,..1,836,023 
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Bronghtfbrwasd 1,836,033 

Eitimated  amoont  to  come  from  saadry  places; 

Tazoo  River  and  pibataries 20,000 

Vicinity  of  MemphU  and  Hatchie  River 15,000 

Tennessee  River  and  NasbviUe 40,000 

Arkansas  and  White  Rivera ^ 4,000 

Red  and  Onactiita  Riven 15,000 

Scattering,  from  Mississippi  River 15,000 

Texas 30,000 

Tombigbeo,  Warrior,  and  Alabama  Riven 40,000 

Interior  of  Geor^a 50,000 

Interior  of  Sooth  Oarolina 50,000 

Florida 40,000—309,000 

Estimate  of  whole  crop  of  1850-51 3,145,023 

Bat  there  is  to  be  dedncted  from  this  amoTint,  cotton  to  be  bonght  , 
at  Memphis  for  manafactariog  at  the  West — Fittsbnrgh,  Wheel- 
ing, Wellsbarg,   and  Cannelton 25,000 

Dednot  5  per  cent,  for  short  weight.... 106,000 

Deduct  for  trash,  motes,  and  onmerchaatable  coCtoo......  20,000—  151,000 

Leaving  for  the  crop  only 1,994,033 

The  second  is  made  in  tbe  circidar  of  Talcott  and  Bro.,  of  New-Tork,  on  the 
IsC  of  April. 

We  eabmit  for  pemsal  the  estimates  of  all  the  &ctora  at  New-Orleans, 
made  14th  inst,  of  the  receipts  atthat  port.  These  confirm  the  estimate  we  ad- 
vised Nov.  5th,  per  tbe  "Asia;"  but  our  estimates  for  Mobile  and  the  Atlantic 
states,  iKT  each  be  exceeded  2^000  bales  ;  in  which  case  the  resolt  would  be 
as  follows : 

New-Orleans 900,000 

Mobile ; 425,000 

Atlantic  States 675,000 

Florida 170,000 

Texas 35,000 

Total.. 2,205,000 

Messrs.  Talcott  base  their  New-Orleans  estimate  upon  the  calcalatioos  of  the 
following  leading  cotton  merchants  and  factors  of  the  city,  who  vary  from  825  to 
900,000,  uat  in  general  fix  upon  900,000. 

Cleveland,  Bros.  &.  Co.,  Lowe  &  Patiiaon,  Ward  &  Jonas,  R,  J.  Ward,  R.  Yeat- 
man  &  Co.,  Bonner  &  Smith,  Anderson  ft  Metcalfe,  G.  T.  Steever,  Bucbaunon, 
Carroll  &  Co.,  Buckner  &  Stanton,  8.  0.  Nelson  &  Co.,  Washington,  Jackson  &. 
Co.,  J.  B.  Plane  he  &0o.,  Thornbill  &  McIIhenny,  Frierson  &  Fowler,  McLe- 
more,  Currin  &  Co.,  Nalle,  Cox  &-  Co,  Payne  &  Harrison,  Hobbius,  Arrington  Sc 
Co.,  Jarey  &  Co.,  A.  J.  Wright  &  Co.,  Cammack  &  Squires.  Bulkley  &  Holt, 
Cherry,  Henderson  &  Co.,  Wycbe  &  Hammet,  McDowell,  Milla  &  Co.,  P.  A. 
Owen  &  Co.,  J.  P.  Donald  &  Co.,  Hewitt,  Norton  &  Co.,  Jos  Lallande,  J.  H. 
Moore,  Gray  &  Campbell,  Rugeley,  Rochelle  &.  Blair,  R.  H.  Frazer  &  Co.,  Hill, 
McLean  &  Co.  H.  R,  W.  Hill,  A.  MUienberger  &  Co.,  J.  B.  Byrne  &  Co,  Watt 
&  De  Sauls,  G.  Burke  &Co.,  Bradley,  Wilson  &  Co.,  EUchard  Beck,  Robson  &■ 
Allen,  H.  Kendall.  Carter  &  Co.,  Cummings,  Stewart  &  Co,  McGregor  &  Alio- 
way,  M.  D.  Cooper  &  Co.,  Bogart  &  Foley,  John  G.  Cocks  &  Co.,  Fellows  &>  Co., 
Swmey.  Green  &  Co.  Geo.  M.  Piockard  &.  Co.  Pickett,  Perkins  &.  Co.,  M.  Green- 
wood &  Co.,  Oykley  &  Hawkins,  Maunsol,  White  &  Co.,  Wright,  Williams  & 
Co.,  J.  M.  Bell  &,  Conway,  M'Ree  &  Cofiman,  Moon,  Titus  &  Co.,  R.  Nugent  & 
Co.,  WJUiams,  t'hillips  &  Co.,  T.  Henderson  &  Peale,  Feam,  Donegau  &  Co, 
A.  Minenberger,  McMalion  &  Pearsall,  John  Witliams,  B.  Elder,  Bros.  &  Co., 
J.  C.  Ricks  &  Co.,  D,  Mitchell  &  Co.,  George  Connelly,  H.Frellsen  &  Co. 

2.— THE  EARLY  DAYS  OF  COTTON  GROWING  IN  THE  SOUTH-WEST 

Oor  informant,  a  reverend  gentleman,  who  came  to  Mississippi  in  1816,  says: 
"  At  that  time,  both  green  and  black  seed  were  grown,  the  latter  being  much 
the  more  prolific  and  yielding  the  best  fibre,  the  staple  being  fine  and  pieityloug. 
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■bout  three-foerths  of  aa  inch.  Cotton  waa  subject  to  no  casualtiefl."  (The  rot 
had  not  yet  become  general,  and  Ihe  wumi  appeared  only^partially,  and  at  rare 
interynlt.)  All  grew  more  than  they  could  pick.  He  has  seen  the  hands  still 
picking  in  one  part  of  the  field  in  the  spring,  whilst  oiher-lutndg  in  the  same 
field  were  plongfaing  and  planting.  The  stocks  palled  up  and  piled  for  burning, 
even  aa  late  as  Aprit,  looked  like  banks  of  snow.  Many  Indian  women  were 
employed  every  fall  to  pick,  were  paid  |1  per  100  pounds  of  seed  cotton,  in  cafth 
or  goods,  and  provisions  and  whiskey.  Tbey  did  not  pick  near  m>  much  as  the 
negroes,  bat  very  clean."  These  were  Choctaws.  "  A  smooth  iron  crowbar  waa 
used  for  packing  bags  of  cotton,  the  bag  made  of  Kentucky  bagging,  wassuanended 
nnder  a  hole  in  the  floor  of  the  lint  room ;  the  cotton,  in  wads,  was  handea  down 
to  a  negro  who  waa  inside  the  bag,  who  tramped  and  rammed  it  down  wiih  the 
crowbar,  whilst  another  kept  the  outside  of  the  bag  pretty  well  wetted,  to  pro* 
Tent  the  cotton  springing  again."  Some  used  a  lever  press  worked  by  hand,  such 
as  is  still  used  for  many  purposes.  A  venerable  lady  resident  in  this  village,  and 
who  came  to  this  part  oi  the  South-west  in  1773,  says,  that  not  only  these  lever, 
but  screw  presses  were  in  use  for  baling  cotton,  as  early  as  1794.  The  bales  or 
bags,  whemer  packed  by  press  or  baud,  weighed  about  three  to  the  1,0(KI  ponuda, 
or  333  ponads  each. 

We  come  now  to  an  era  in  cotton  Rowing  almost  as  Important  as  that  of  the 
invention  of  the  saw  gin — that  of  the  introdiictioa  of  the  Mexican  or  Petit  Onlf 
•eed,  BO  called  from  having  first  attracted  public  attention,  and  from  seed  having 
been  disseminated  from  Petit  Gulf  or  Rodney.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  arrive 
«t  a  precise  conclusion  as  to  the  "  when  and  by  whom"  introduced. 

~  One  account  related  to  tis  says,  that  Mexican  seed  was  introduced  about  tbe 
yeai'  1824.  AMr.  Lewellyn  Fnco,  then  a  planter  in  the  Gulf  Hills,  in  Claiborne 
County,  near  where  Oakland  College  stanos,  has  the  credit  of  first  growing  it  to 
any  extent.  We  are  told  that  he  did  not  know  where  he  got  the  first  seed,  unless 
it  was  from  an  old  gentleman,  a  mnsician  and  dancing  master,  who  was  long 
well  known  all  over  the  country,  privilesed  in  every  house,  "  even  to  kissing  ^1 
the  girls  on  bis  arrival  and  departure."  He  was  a  Frenchman  or  Italian,  named 
Brisnoe.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  carrying  about  with  him,  and  distribating,  from 
one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  seeds  and  cuttings  of  various  kinds ;  and  from 
him,  Mr.  Price  thinks,  he  first  got  three  or  four  seeds  of  this  variety  of  cotton, 
brisnoe  was  supposed  to  have  gr»tten  them  from  a  Walter  Burlin — this,  however, 
as  we  shall  show,  is  disputed.  Price  grew  the  few  seeds  he  got,  carefully  saving 
it  until  he  had  enough  to  plant  five  acres,  which,  he  did  on  a  small  bum,  or 
clearing  in  the  woods  off  by  itself.  The  plant  was  similar  to  the  Gulf  seed  cotton, 
of  the  present  day,  but  boles  larger,  staple  coarser,  and  the  cotton  fell  out  of  the 
boles  greatly.  My  informant,  a  very  iatelligentiind  observant  old  gendeman,who 
then  resided  near  to  Price,  says  he  thinks  that  if  the  seed  had  been  received  at 
that  time,  in  quantity  sutficient  to  plant  a  crop,  it  would  not  have  been  grown; 
■s  it  grew  rank,  with  few  boles,  and  the'  cotton  fell  out,  so  that  it  was  impossible 
to  pick  anything  of  a  crop.  But  a  few  seeds  having  only  been  received  at  first, 
it  had  time  to  be  acclimated  and  nndor^o  considerable  change  for  tbe  better,  in 
these  respects,  before  it  went  into  onythmg  like  general  cultivation.  T.  A. 

3.— EAST  INDIA  COTTON. 

The  restless  eagerness  with  which  tho  people  and  government  of  Great  Britain 
look  Ui  the  establishment  of  rivals  to  tho  i»tioo  producing  states  of  this  Union,  i* 
not  understood  by  those  who  are  not  led  to  inspect  tbe  occasional  publications  in 
that  country. 

In  a  late  article  of  Blackwood,  after  insistingon  the  power  of  one  extremity  of 
their  empire  to  supply  fully  the  materials  for  the  most  economical  industry  of  the 
other,  tho  following  paragraph  is  quoted  from  the  Time$,  January,  1851  : 

"  At  present,  tho  native  consumption  of  cotton  in  India  is  estimated  at  from 
1000,000,000  to  3000,000,000  lbs.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  rtoigh  production 
that  suits  the  home  market  will,  of  course,  only  be  carrird  on,  white,  if  sufficient 
means  of  conveyance  existed  tn  rf^nder  the  cotton  that  is  now  ^own  in  the  inte- 
rior at  l^d  per  pound,  remunerative,  for  export,  increased  care  m  its  preparsiion 
would  be  manifostcd,  as  was  tho  case  in  tbe  United  States,  just  in  proportion  to 
the  increased  reward  that  would  result.  In  developing  these  views,  Mr.  Chap- 
45  VOL.  U. 
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man  andeitakes  to  demonstrate,  b^  well  arranged  facta  and  tables,  ihM  the  export 
of  cotton  from  India  to  Gnglaod  has  riaoD  exactly  as  thedifiicaltiea  or  expense  of 
its  trausmission  have*been  dimiDished,  and  also  that  costs  and  impedimenta  still 
remain  which  are  sufficient  to  accoant  for  the  smallness  of  the  qmnti^  we  oon* 
tinae  to  receive.*' 

In  this  connexion,  It  will  be  remembered  that  British  oqMtal  has  been  applied 
to  rail-roads  from  Bombay  into  the  interior,  and  that  these  are  in  coorae  of  con* 
struction. 

Prom  Holt's  Reports,  for  January,  1851,  it  appears  that  the  importation  of 
Bast  India  cotton  into  England, 

Id  1849,  was 106,967 

In  1850 1»1,401 

■  ■  • 

Increase  last  year 84,434  bales. 

4^C0TT0N  PROM  MISSISSIPPI,  IN  CHAELKSTON. 

We  have  had  sent  us  the  samples  of  five  bales  of  Mississippi  cotton  eold  in  this 
market  yesterday  at  13  cents  per  pound.  This  is  the  first  cotton  from  that  state 
that  has  been  sent  to  this  market  for  sale,  and  is  a  portion  of  the  crop  of  William 
D.  Hollowel,  Esq.,  of  Hantsvtlle,  Ala.,  who  plants  in  Mississippi,  and  ^rooeb 
the  enterprise  of  that  gentleman,  was  brought  np  the  Mississippi  River  to  Memphis, 
thence  to  the  Muscle  Shoals  on  the  TennesBee  River,  aroand  the  Shoals  by  the 
Tuscnmbia  Bail-road,  and  apin  by  the  Tenn^see  River  to  Chattanooga.  The 
quality  of  the  cotton  is  beautiful,  and  it  was  purchased  by  a  Liverpool  ooyer  at 
what  may  he  considered  an  extra  price  for  the  day.  Mr.  Hollowel,  we  under* 
stand,  sent  also  the  first  bales  of  cotton  that  came  to  this  mu-ket  from  North  Ala- 
bama, and  has,  therefore,  twice  earned  the  repatation  of  a  pioneer  in  oar  new 
and  rapidly  increasing  trade  with  the  South-west.— jifereury. 

5.— TEA  PLANTING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Metsrt.  Editors. — The  planting  of  foreign  tea  nuts,  in  this  cotmtry,  I  find,  both 
from  reason  and  experience,  cannot,  with  safety,  be  assimilatod  to  the  planting  of 
the  same  nut  in  China.  To  preserve  the  nut  from  perishing  in  transportation,  it 
is  ceceasary  that  it  should  be  thoroughly  dried,  and  the  kernel  is  of  consequence 
considerably  contracted  and  bard.  In  China  it  is  planted  so  soon  as  gathered 
from  the  shrub,  about  November,  in  its  natural  fre^h  and  green  state,  and  iberefora 
is  in  a  condition  for  early  vegetation,  and  tlic  loss  from  decay  in  the  gronnd  is 
materially  diminished.  It  receives  the  tieat  anil  moisture  BimaltaneoosTy,  but  a 
dry  nut  planted  in  our  cold  winter  soil  requires  a  combination  of  the  same  elements 
ofheatand  moisture  to  giveeffect  to  vegetation,  mid  therefore  has  new  difficulties 
with  which  to  contend.  If  planted  in  the  iiiituinn  or  winter  it  remains  a  long 
time  in  the  cold  earth  under  the  influence  of  ouo  uloniL-iit  only,  that  of  moisture, 
and  consequently  is  liable  to  perish  for  want  of  lieal.  I  have  experienced  this  in 
every  iusiuDce  when  1  have  planted  at  the  u&uiil  lime  of  planting  in  China.  The 
last  season  I  did  not  be^in  to  plant  until  the  first  week  in  June  to  any  extent. 
The  thermometer  then  indicated  60  to  74  degrees  of  heat,  and  by  the  middle  of 
the  month  wa.^  as  high  as  7  0  to  84  degrees.  Heat  continued  to  increaac,  and  in 
July  ranged  from  79  to  84  degrees — in  August,  up  to  76  to  90  degrees. 

In  September,  a  small  number  of  nuts,  when  I  least  expected  them,  germinated, 
and  the  plants  are  now  in  a  thriving,  healthy  condition.  The  remainder  of  the 
nuts,  and  thueo  planted  at  a  subsequent  period,  still  remain  in  the  ground,  and 
cannot  be  expected  to  germinate  until  warmed  into  vitality  by  increasing  he^t. 

It  is  obvious  that  where  we  have  most  failed,  is  not  because  the  ouu  Wnre 
unsound,  though  it  will  necessarily  occasion  a  failure,  but  because  the  nuts  were 
destroyed  by  tue  cold  earth  iu  the  absence  of  a  sufficiently  high  and  continued 
tomperatnro. 

To  approximate  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  most  suitable  time  for  planting,  I 
have  continned  to  plaut  every  month  a  few  nuts,  and  shall  continae  to  plant  ontil 
June,  which  will  give  mean  expcrimentof  twelve  months.  In  that  way  I  hope 
to  show,  by  actoal  experiment,  the  season  of  the  year,  under  ordinarv  circmn- 
•tances  of  variation  of  seasons,  when  the  largest  expectations  of  lacceaiful  planting 
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may  be  indulged.  At  preseat  I  am  in  fnvor  of  late  planting,  bat  the  final  malt 
of  Hiicoesdive  plantings  may  lead  to  a  difTereat  ounclusion.  It  is  a  nice  and  im- 
portant point,  and  retiuirea  that  tbe  facu  ahoald  be  amply  teatilit*d  by  experi- 
ments. Aa  facts  devolve  the  evidence  sought,  commnnication  will  be  made  for 
the  iiifnrtnation  of  the  public 

I  have  had  other  nota  lie  in  the  ground  twelve  months,  and  then  break  into  fine 
and  vigorous  plauts.  I  have  a  greater  euriusity  to  learu  how  long  a  sound  tea  nut 
may  lie  in  the  ground  before  it  germinates  or  perishes,  than  I  have  to  know  how 
soon  th-' plant  may  be  realized.  Jvsias  Smith,  LL.  D. 

Gulden  Grovo  Tea  Plantation,  S.  Carolina. 
To  the  Editor*  of  The  Soulkern  Patriot  : 

Gentlemen, — Some  uf  your  Kubscribersmay  feel  an  interest  in  tlje  pragrew  of 
tea  cultivation.  I  have  removed,  from  tbe  village  of  Greenville  to  this  place,  tbe 
whole  of  tho  tea  plants  set  out  two  years  ago  in  my  one  acre  experimental  tea 
garden  in  the  village,  and  IbaI  week  transferred  them  to  my  plantation.  They  now 
constitute  a  part  of  the  Golden  Grove  Tea  Plantation,  in  conjunction  with  those 
plants  received  from  China  Jn  Juno  last,  and  a  few  seedling  plants  from  nuts  plant- 
ed 15th  June  last,  which  germinated  in  September,  and  are  now  small,  but  healtkj 
plants.  All  the  plants  from  the  village  stood  the  snows  of  January,  and  tbe  fro»t« 
and  storm!)  of  winter,  wiihont  the  slightest  covering  or  proteotion,  in  perfect  se* 
cority,  without  a  single  loss,  aflfording  conclusive  evidence  of  their  natural  hardi- 
ness and  strength. 

I  cannot  but  express  my  gratification  at  seeing  every  one  of  the  plants  lifted, 
especially  as  it  was  the  first  opportunity  I  have  bad  of  seeing  the  roots  of  the 
plant  now  of  Carolina  growth.  The  main  roots  ore  fine  and  large,  the  collateral* 
of  a  corren ponding  strength  and  beauty,  shooting  oat  fibrous  radicals  in  great 
abundance,  in  overy  direction.  They  have  all  grown  remarkably  well  during 
the  last  Slimmer,  and  I  trust  the  whole  will  cotutitute  the  nucleos  of  extensive  tea 
plantations  in  the  United  States.  Yuar  obedient  servant, 

JdkiusSmith. 

6.— HOUSES  AND  MULEP. 

"  Soil  of  the  South.** — As  a  Souihorn  man,  I  am  proud  to  see  the  growing  indi- 
cations ufiucreasing  interest  in  the  agricultural  department,  and  hail  with  delight 
tbufirHtifisueof'  The  5ot/o/tAr£^ouM,'as  aco-n'orker  iolhisgoodcauae.  Let  every 
planter  bid  it  welcome,  and  cnme  unto  its  aid  with  long  lists  of  subscribers,  and 
contributioiiii,  (homely  though  they  be.)  fur  its  colnmris,  and  we  shall  soon  see 
its  potency  for  good,  when  the  planters  in  all  the  region  round  about  shall  send 
up  ibcir  plans,  llieir  thoughts,  their  modes  of  culture,  their  success  and  their  fail- 
ures, tttcir  methods  of  raiaiiig  stock,  und  also  the  long  list  of  nameless  things  per* 
tuinin^  to  nlautntiou  intcrents.  I  am  pleased  to  see  in  your  first  isaue  sncD  a 
variety  of  interesting  matter ;  but  as  no  one  seems  to  have  thought  of  raising  hor- 
ses and  mule*,  I  will,  by  way  of  beginning,  bring  this  subject  to  yours  and  your 
readers'  notice,  by  oQuruig  a  fow  thniights,  especially  in  reference  to  the  latter. 
A  stranger  to  uiir  country  would  think,  from  the  large  droves  which  are  seen  all 
over  our  state  throughout  tlio  fall  ond  winter,  tliat  there  must  surely  be  some  law 
or  prohibition  agaiudt  the  rai^iing  of  mule  colts  in  our  southern  climate,  and  would, 
dnubtlcs.i,  he  tiurpriacd  when  he  learned  that  there  was  npilher ;  but  that  Ken- 
tucky nor  Tennessee  could  produce  finer  than  Georgia  or  Alabama,  if  we  would 
but  try. 

My  purpose  is  to  see  if  we  cannot  bo  induced  to  try.  Now  that  we  have  plenty 
of  open  luud,  afTurding  opportunity  for  sowing  large  quantities  of  small  grain, 
and  having  much  for  pasturago,  most  men  would  be  astonished  to  know  at  how 
little  ex{)euso  one,  two  ur  half  a  dozen  mule  colts  might  be  raised.  The  plan  U 
to  have  nome  good  strong  square  built  marcs ;  uso  them  for  plowing  in  making 
the  crop  ;  this  service  would  end  generally  in  July — and  when  they  iiave  rested 
and  recruited  some  six  weeks,  they  will  be  in  fine  order.  About  the  middle  of 
SepiembtT  commence  tbe  season,  and  coutinoo,  if  need  be,  till  tho  first  of  Novem- 
ber. Their  colts  will  then  be  dropped  from  the  middle  of  August  to  the  middle 
of  September,  and  by  a  little  pains-taking  in  tbe  preparation  of  lots  for  green 
winter  and  spring  pasturage,  tlie  colu  will  be  quite,  targe  euouoh  to  wean  in 
good  time  fur  the  spring  plowing.      By  that  time,  uo  most  plaDtations  raising  the 
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usaal  qaantity  of  oats,  the  colts  may  be  tamed  opon  these  fields,  and  with  rerj 
little  feeding  and  plentv  of  salt,  ther  will  DOt  only  grow,  bat  by  the  time  the  oats 
are  beginning  to  turn,  tlaey  will  be  fat  and  eleek ;  and  by  ibis  process  of  paatarage,^ 
with  a  little  care  and  feeding  in  that  part  of  ihe  winter  when  yon  have  no  pea 
fields  for  them  to  ran  on,  yoa  will  at  the  end  of  three  short  years  have  a  well 
grown  yonng  mnle,  ready  to  go  into  yoor  p'ow,  and  yonr  hundred  dollars  n 
your  pocket.  Mark  that !  There  lies  the  dinerenoe.  And  if  southern  men  wooU 
mark  a  few  more  things  lehich  vould  bear  marking,  they  woald  find  that  the  smi 
has  never  Abone  npon  any  laud,  which  has  to  many  of  the  reacmrces  of  indepen* 
dence  as  ours.  But,  Messrs.  Editors,  as  I  sat  out  rather  to  congratalate  and  en* 
couiage  you  in  yonr  new  enterprise,  than  to  write  an  article,  I  will  desist  for  the 
present,  -hoping  that  your  subcriptions  may  be  increased  a  haudred  fold,  and 
that  your  usefulness  may  be  cummensorate  with  yonr  largest  deserves. 

{Bliu  lick  Alabama.) 

7.— MULE8. 

There  is  probably  no  branch  of  our  economy  that  we  act  more  unwisely  in, 
than  that  pertaining  lo  stock,  and  especially  so  with  regard  to  mules.  The  price 
they  ratea  at  the  past  winter,  J^ould  surely  open  our  eyes  to  the  improndent 
course  we  are  pursuing.  Good  mules  rated  at  |I00  to  $125,  and  not  dull  of  ssle 
at  that !  Now,  I  take  upon  me  to  say,  that  even  if  cotton  is  at  13  cents  per  poand, 
it  is  easier  to  raise  a  good  mule  than  to  make  $125,  or  even  $100  by  raising  cot* 
ton.  In  the  mode  of  farming,  to  accomplish  the  dlfierent  ends,  there  is  also  a 
vast  difference.  He  who  raises  grain  and  grass  will  save,  and,  if  judicious,  im* 
prove  his  land,  and  from  pasture,  hay,  stubble  and  like  means,  may  almost  with* 
out  missing  what  be  feeds,  supply  himself  with  mules  and  horses,  and  as  before 
said,  if  judicious,  improve  his  lands ;  but  he  who  raises  a  fall  crop  of  cotton  can* 
not  possibly  keep  his  lands  from  wearing  oat.  They  must  of  necessity  lose 
their  fertility.  If  any  one  ever  harbored  the  absnrdity  of  supposing  that  he 
could  forever  take  from  a  traci  of  land,  however  good,  year  after  year,  a  good 
crop  and  return  nothing  to  it,  a  few  years  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi  com  and 
cotton  planting  would  convince  him,  if  he  observed  only  a  little  with  one  eye, 
that  the  idea  was  a  fallacy.  But  still,  however  apparent  the  thing  is,  we  go  on 
from  year  to  year  cropping  our  bare  fields,  exposing  them  to  the  scorching  sun 
and  the  washing  shower,  ever  taking  from  them  and  returniug -nothing,  and  from 
season  to  season  buying  instead  of  raising  mules. 

(Alabama  Planler.) 

8— FRUIT  CULTURE  IX  THE  SOUTH. 

In  ihe  Farmer  and  Planter  we  find  a  report  of  the  committee  on  fruits  recently 
read  before  the  Pendletou  (S.  C.)  Farmers'  Association.  In  a  preliminary  wav, 
the  committee  remarks  that  the  present  practice  of  raising  a  crop  amongst  fruit 
trees,  and  running  the  ploughs  to  the  very  trunk  of  the  treoi,  we  consider  hightr 
injurious.  FirBt,  the  routs  are  cut  more  or  less,  and  thus  they  are  injured  ;  an<] 
thun,  the  crop  exhausts  the  loud,  and  t<ikcH  that  nourishment  from  the  trees, 
which  they  so  much  need,  in  almost  every  case;  for  wherever  we  meet  with  an 
orchard,  we  find  tliat  u  field  which  was  worn  out,  has  been  selected  for  that  pur- 
pose. It  is  impossible  fur  pour  land  to  produce  trees  and  cotton,  com,  or  some 
other  crop.  If  your  orchard  is  to  t>e  planted,  give  your  trees  nearly  double  tlie 
dislaiiceyou  would  otherwise;  manure  them  well — which  should  be  done  under 
any  circumstances  if  the  land  is  poor — and  be  careful  not  to  plant  so  near  the 
trees  as  lo  afFuct  the  roots  with  the  plough.  We  would  recommend  the  following 
mode  of  culture  for  fruit  trees:  In  planting  them,  let  the  holes  be  circular,  foitr 
feet  diameter,  and  two  feet  deep,  and  when  the  trees  are  placed  therein,  fill 
around  them  with  good  oartli.  After  high  winds,  notice  whether  the  ground  has 
been  loosened  from  around  the  trees,  and  trample  it  back  ;  if  this  is  not  attended 
to,  they  are  apt  to  die,  ss  llio  air  gets  to  the  roots.  All  weeds  and  grass  should 
be  prevented  from  growing  around  ihem,  and  in  manuring,  let  it  be  a  top  dress* 
ing.  After  the  trees  have  grown  sufficiently  large  to  bear,  they  will  shade  the 
ground,  nnd  of  themselves  ch^k  any  growth  around  them.  We  consider  hogs 
mure  useful  in  an  orchard,  in  fruit  season,  than  the  plough  or  hoe,  they  consume 
all  that  drops,  aud  thereby  destroy  a  vast  number  of  insects,  which  are  generated 
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in  decayed  fruit.     There  is  a  great  error  existing  in  crowding  orchards — we  will 

notice  the  distance  necessary  fur  the  different  trees  as  we  sneak  of  tbecn 

.    The  following  is  given  as  the  mode  of  propagating  the  different  kinds  of  fruit 

trees: 

lilt.  The  Cherrt. — This  fruit  receives  no  atteation  in  this  section  of  country, 
for  reanon,  we  kuow  not  how  good  the  choice  varieties  are.  The  Moreilo,  which 
is  <:rown  here,  is  indeed  unworthy  of  attention  :  but  the  finer  sorts,  which  are 
culiivated  in  the  northern  states,  are  far  superior  fruit,  and  should  be  introduced 
amongst  us.  Indeed,  there  are  some  of  the  Heart  cherries  growing  on  a  farm  in 
thi«  neiglibnrhood.  Tbme  kinds,  if  raised  from  the  seed,  wil!  grow  large  and 
make  shade  trees,  but  if  budded  on  the  Moreilo,  will  make  a  dwarfish  tree.  For 
rearing  trees,  we  would  recommend  planting  the  seed  of  the  Moreilo  and  budd- 
ing on  them.  If  planted  in  an  orchard,  let  the  trees  be  twenty  feet  apart  This 
fruit  ia  Uuble  to  the  depredations  of  the  Curculio,  and  the  tree  to  the  knots,  both 
of  which  must  be  treated  as  recommended  in  noticing  the  plum. 

Plum. — This  fruit  is  well  known  among  us,  that  is,  the  common  kind.  While 
we  would  recommend  the  cultivating  of  these  for  the  tue  of  hogs,  we  wonld  es- 
pecially the  Sue  sorts  for  the  table,  of  which  there  are  now  growing  in  tbii 
neighborhood  aboot  twenty.  These  fine  kinds  will  do  well  irgrafted  on  the 
common,  and  when  sufficiently  large,  set  them  oat  in  the  orchard  twenty  feec 
apart.  This  fruit  has  a  deatnictive  enemy  in  the  Curcutio,  which  punctures  the 
fruit  a  few  weeks  after  the  blossoms  drop,  and  deposites  its  eggs,  seldom 
more  tlian  one  in  each  plum ;  in  coarse  of  time  the  egg  becomes  a  white  grub, 
which  eats  its  way  to  the  stone,  and  as  soon  u«  it  reaches  it,  the  frnit  falls.  The 
grub  then  soon  finds  its  way  into  the  ground,  and  there  remains  until  spring, 
when  it  again  comes  forth  in  the  form  of  the  Curculio,  to  deal  destmction.  Hav- 
ing so  formidable  an  enemy  to  contend  with  in  the  cultivation  of  this  most  de- 
licious fruit,  we  must  bring  to  your  notice,  tome  mode  or  modes  of  remedy.  We 
would  recommend  covering  the  ground,  around  the  tree  as  far  as  the  limbs  eit- 
tend,  with  clay,  that  it  may  form  ft  hard  surface,  and  thus  prevent  the  grub  from 
penetrating  iuto  the  ground.  If  this  is  not  successful,  sprinkle  fine  salt  over  the 
ground  as  far  as  the  limbs  shall  extend.  8honld  it  be  dissolved  before  fruit  has 
latlen,  apply  more,  it  is  destructive  to  the  grub.  This  remedy  is  highly  recom- 
mended by  those  who  have  tried  it.  The  Curculio,  when  they  mase  their  ap- 
pearance, can  be  caught  by  spreading  sheets  under  the  trees,  and  giving  the  trunks 
of  the  trees  some  laps,  which  will  cause  them  to  fall,  they  can  then  be  gathered 
up  and  burned.  Hang  bottles  about  the  trees  with  sweetened  water,  and  they 
will  go  into  them  and  be  so  caught.  The  plum  is  also  subject  to  disease  termed 
the  knots  or  black  gum ;  if  allowed  to  spread,  it  will  destroy  the  tree.  We  there- 
fore recommend  what  is  considered  the  most  effectual  remedy  :  take  off  the  limb 
aRecled.  und  burn  it,  which  will  destroy  any  insect  that  may  be  the  cause  of  iL 
If  this  treatment  does  not  seem  to  arrest  it,  root  up  the  tree  and  bum. 

The  Peach. — This  much  esteemed  fruit,  though  cultivated  in  targe  (^uanlitiea 
araonzAt  us,  yet,  the  qualities  are  mostly  inferior.  There  are  many  choice  kinds 
in  this  neighborhood,  and  ihey  should  be  generally  pmpazated.  In  rearing  tbia 
fruit,  plant  the  nuts  of  healthy  trees  in  the  fall,  and  in  the  following  summer, 
about  the  month  of  August  or  September,  if  the  plants  be  large  enough,  bud  oq 
the  kind  desired,  and  in  the  succeeding  spring  the  bnds  will  put  out  and  form  a 
g<>od  head,  and  can  be  set  out  in  the  orchard  iu  the  fall— let  tbem  be  twenty  feet 
apart. 

The  peach  tree  is  liable  to  a  disease  called  the  "  yellows,"  which  a  due  atten- 
tion \o  pruning,  thus  checking  too  luxuriant  a  growth,  seems,  in  a  mea»ure,  to 
prevent,  and  it,  at  the  same  time,  forms  a  prettier  tree,  and  enables  it  better  to  sup- 
port its  fruit.  We  suy  pruning,  we  menn  short'ning  the  limbs,  and  making  it 
form  a  bushy  head.  The  yellows  can  be  known  by  the  tree  gradually  pt-rishing, 
and  as  it  is  iucuntble,  root  up  the  victim  and  burn  it.  and  let  no  tree  be  planted  in 
the  same  spot  for  some  years;  it  is  considered  contagious.  The  peach  is  also 
liable  to  be  injured  by  the  Borer,  a  worm  which  cats  around  the  Tree,  under  the 
birk.  just  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  by  removing  the  earth  from  around 
the  trunk  and  cutting  away  the  bark  that  has  become  loose  by  the  depredation! 
of  the  Borer,  it  can  be  found.  Bui  the  most  efiectual  remedy  is  the  preventive  : 
iu  the  month  of  April,  put  about  a  peck  of  ashes  around  the  tree,  and  let  it  re- 
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main  io  antil  fall— it  will  preTeotihr  oooihGOTn  depositing  itocpp*  ;  wd  iftiT*» 
KOMin  if  pn«*,  upwad  it  ovwr  tha  groDbd — oo  beticf  maotirc-^thu  oa^lti  t«  be  !»■ 
plated  ADtiuBlly. 

Tu«  I'kail — Thw  lojciona  fniii,  wo  r»utlc«  with  fow  »'\ri>;.fi..ns,  U  wi  nilci*» 
tad  in  thii  viciaity.     We  caonot  rcfniiii  from  recorr.r  '  --tim 

•tleniion  oro!llov*r»  of  fruiL     A  »H*ie  of  the  mmni?!  i* 

or  DoTomic,  wo  iir«  lure  would  be  the  *trDnpp«i  irr*  m  ■    "■ 

tore,  6qc  there  are  many  others  stt  fine  bs  iho»e.     Wr  df  .'ij  [ 

who  huvo  DBTor '•'■'"" -'Iipr  kind  of  ihj*  fruit,  than  tt--  ■■  t>ni 

try,  will  be«urpr  -riat  LboreiAnow  iticultivatiori.  in  H: 

fifty  difftfrflDt  sor--  i««f»t.     The  cultunr  of  this  fniit  o 

the  Kcdfl,  and  when  liiv  vwiiug  pi'uit*  )mvR  ntuioed  a  culBcieu- 
Ibem  Ibo  vtrielie«  which  yoTi  mny  dcwre.  and  o«  Ui«y   prow 

aboat  soreo  fpct,  wt  Ilioui  oiil  in  iheorchard  thirty  f'/''  — 

not  be  obtained,  the  ;iP|>k'  can  hp  Qted.  in  which  cu- 
iufltfvid  nf  budding',  una  it  ought  to  be  done  »»  near  i;. 
poa«ib1p,  iw  by  bo  doing,  in  st^ttiitg  oot  the  yoong  tn*©,  tbo  ugly    wtMiu^ 
hid.     By  beJup  io  plauteJ.  Hin  pear  will  pat  out  rooU  for  it*o|f,  wbicb  w 
ridpr  an  adrantacrf.     Budding  the  pc«r  on  the  apple  will  not  dn.  lu  tbt>  f 
will  ontgrow  the  l(itt<»r.     Thi8  fruit  i«  liable  to  twi>  diseasea.  ictmrtl  Urn 
blight,  and  ilio  Trnzeo  tap  nr  tirp  bUpht :  the  furmcr  is  where  M  worm  cwt» 
a  liinb.  and  tlii-rrby  stops  the  flnwinf  n(  the  sap,  and  couaea  it  to  wiUur  a: 

wli*n  this  is  the  case,  cut  off  the  part  so  affKCted  a  few  ittche*  bc-liiw  on^.     

The  latter  is  i»Q*ed  by  the  tree  taking  a  fresh  growth  bte  in  ifae  aummii,  uai 

OTffrtakeD  in  this  •late  by  frosi.  which  doe«  the  damiuu.  tbuu^h  tbr  Mp  wiD  llw« 

np.aaiwiial.  in  the  ^priu^,  widcauw  the  -'■  '*  f-trlb.  yet  in  ila  nnrcrtiaf  la 

pa-.i  thmiigh  tlip  W(*>dv  p".irt,  ilniefta  n  i  f-Bp  iti  thr  frtrm  nf  a gasnj 

•otwtance,  which  obslmct.i  it, and  thf  rt  (ait   mi  ulTi-iTrtl  <i;.  » 

■IW  raost  be  niied  under  iIiIh  circumniaiuc  as  \q  iliof'<rmef 

ofTthc  limb,  the  wood  will  havB  n  dark  appearanco  if  it  ii  'i 

muit  then  couttDue  CBttiog  off  ontil  it  loults  healthy  ,  olL> 

will  become  aff«:ied  by  it  and  die.    Tliere  1»  a  small  insc 

the  leaves;  il  does  not  seem  to  injure  the  trees;  tlicy  can  tv  ..i-m  .j,  ».*  .., 

ling  Mator  wiih  t'tlmoco  juice  on  theto 

TitK  ArPt.K. — Thij  lit  Q  naiversat  favnrirp.and  well  dcvrrro*  Io  b«  in.  briiia 
the  most  hriniy  of  nil  the  fruit  ir«e».  beam  m>re  rf^nlnrly,  and  can  he  «ikttwl 
both  summer  aud  winter.  To  cultivate  the  apple,  plant  ihe  aee^l  in  the  tall  in  a 
rich  lied,  aud  when  the  yonng  plani*  are  ah«\it  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diaoseter. 
set  them  out  in  the  uur*ery  in  ■u^w»,  und  as  tlioy  [ict  to  be  about  a  half  an  inch  is 
diameter,  ^rafl  or  bud.  tn  planting  the  trues  fn  nn  i.iilirir^l  l^i  them  •  -  "- 
lancvd  tbtny  fret  apart.     The  apple  at  linble  to  ih-  -la  of  m 

MVta.     One  girdles  the  tmnk  of  ine  troe  n«  the  Rnib.i  m  h.  ai^ 

tmtmmt  most  be  rworled  t:>a»  with  tli"*  peorh-     Tli-J  4.;ii.jr  vut-mut  to  tbll 
do  their  injury  by  feeding  on  the  Icuvcf ;  they  mmt  b''  dp-jimypil.      A>  the 
which  produces  these  worm*,  flies  at  nitrbt.  th.  "  ■  '  .-        .  .      , 

lirrft  about  Xht  orchard  at  that  momio.     rhcr- 
only  thill  out  such  limha  a«  ctom  eni:h  other, 
diflt-reni  opplea,  of  which  tbotp  are  forty  of  th**  ciinic**i  m  cuIim 
tion  of  cnunlr>-.     We  nrv  of  opinion  that  this  fruit  cannni  be  l)t. 
perlcciiim  here,  aa  farther  north  of  ui^  yet  they  will  do  wrll  enough  !■_>  '-ucaan|» 
lU  culiuie. 

9.-IMPORTAKCB  OF  GROWmO  KRl  IT  IN  THE  SOfXn. 


'!>*,  are  aware  nf  the  ]Jti'''i'  '' 
'<mLh,  VMIieciaMv  (lio»t--  >  i 
l:><tance  to  niailirl  wilii' 


Fewpcp  - 
tivatiou  of 
Irauspt'itiii  I 

ground  wiiL  coutain  stxty-loiir  apple  tteo*.  willi  mii', 
Ireo  wdl  yield  at1ea»t  live  bn^ht?!*  ol' appl--',  wlifi. 
moraas  ihoy  ^-mw  older;  sisi 
yi-ar,  which  will  alwayn  bri: 
'ifwrgia,  and  uwrc  fhonhiiirii..  -         , 

tinwt.  if  well  mauured  aud  coltiratcd,  will  |iay  all  the  coal  ol  taking  ttafl  iraB  1 
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market.  Tbai  we  see  that  $300,  at  a  very  moderata  estimate,  can  he  made  an- 
Baally  from  an  acre  of  grouod,  in  the  form  of  clear  profit,  and  a  ready  market  al> 
wayflfouDd.  The  cultivation  of  pears  will  yield  a  a  still  better  income;  the  trees 
are  somewhat  slower  in  coming  mto  bearing  than  apples,  say  ten  years,  if  grafted 
on  the  pear  stock,  but  if  grafted  upon  the  quince,  much  sooner  toan  apples,  say 
&ree  to  four  years.  If  grafted  upon  pear  stocks,  when  grown,  the  yield  is  enor* 
moas ;  a  tree  will  frec^aently  bear  from  20  to  60  bushels  per  year.  These,  if  of 
the  best  and  most  desirable  kinds,  will  bring  in  market  from  three  to  five  dollan 
per  bushel.  Pears  worked  or  grafted  upon  quince  stocks,  are  beautiful  dwarf 
trees,  from  five  to  eight  feet  high,  and  consequently  cannot  produce  a  large  amount 
of  frait  on  each  tree,  but  being  dwarfs  in  size,  a  great  number  can  be  planted 
upon  au  acre  of  ground ;  say  400  trees  to  an  acre.  Now,  shonld  each  tree  pro- 
duce but  half  a  bushel  each  year,  we  wilt  have  200  bushels,  which,  at  two  douara 
and  a  ball'  per  bushel,  will  amount  to  five  hundred  dollars,—^  neat  snm  from 
one  acre  of  ground.  The  foregoiug  calculations  are  very  moderate,  and  in  most 
cases,  will  be  found  below  the  osuhI  quantity  and  amount, 

Little  or  no  attention  has  heretofore  been  paid  by  Soutfaem  planters,  to  the  s^ 
lection  of  good  fruit  or  its  cultivation,  until  within  a  year  or  two  past  I  am  glad 
to  perceive  that  they  are  beginning  to  pay  some  attention  to  the  subject,  and  that 
h  costs  no  more  to  raise  good  fruit  than  poor,  barring  a  few  cents  a-piec«  for  tfaa 
purchase  of  trees. 

The  whole  of  Georgia,  commencing  at  Greene  Connty,  west  and  north,  to  the 
state  line,  will  prodnce  apples,  pears,  and  several  other  fruits  of  a  choice  charac- 
ter. Many  will  doubtless  say  tiiat  the  market  would  soon  be  stocked,  if  they 
were  to  embark  in  the  enterprise.  Not  so.  It  baa  been  found  at  the  north  that 
the  consumption  at  least  keeps  pace  with  the  increased  production ;  so  it  would 
be  here.  If  ten  times  the  qoantity  were  grown  that  now  is,  it  would  be  con- 
sumed as  readily  as  the  present  amount;  and  besides,  we  could  drive  northern  fruit 
from  our  market  at  their  own  prices,  I  have  no  data  at  hand  to  show  the  amount 
paid  to  the  north  each  year  lor  fruit,  but  have  no  doubt  it  is  very  large,  ell  of 
which  might,  with  bat  trifling  eflbrt  and  cost,  be  kept  at  home.  This  is  the  waj 
to  perpetuate  tbe  Union;  become  independent  of  the  North,  and  she  will  soon 
find  it  to  her  interest  to  abstain  from  intermeddling  with  our  institutions,  and 
rights,  and  will  find  in  the  end  that  a  reciprocity  of  trade  is  as  necessary  for  ber 
as  for  us. 

Every  planter  and  farmer  should  have  an  orchard  of  apple  and  pear  trees,  to 
■ay  nothing  of  other  fruita.  His  negroes  and  stock,  if  nothing  else,  will  reap  a 
benefit  that  will  more  than  pay  the  cost  each  year,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pleasure 
of  enjoying  a  free  use  of  it  in  our  families.  Both  the  before-mentioned  fruits  suc- 
ceeded well  here,  as  I  have  proved  hy  experiment  and  practice,  if  tbe  proper 
varieties  of  ibem  are  selected  for  cultivation.  A  large  proportion  of  the  trees  of- 
fered by  northern  nnrserymen,  with  grand  and  long-sonnding  names,  are  worthlea* 
both  there  and  here ;  but  there  are  some  forty  or  fifty  kinds  of  apples,  and  many 
pears,  that  are  valuable  and  worth  cuUiveUog,  and  not  more.  There  are  also  ft 
very  few  varieties  of  soutliern  CTOwth,  also,  which  will  pay  well  fur  the  trouble 
of  cultivation  :  not  more  than  four  or  five  kinds  of  apples ;  ond  of  pears,  I  do  not 
know  of  any  worth  the  room  the  trees  will  occupy.  Every  owner  and  occupant 
of  an  acre  of  ground  should  have  at  least  a  dozen  of  choice  dwarf  pear  trees  ia 
his  garden,  as  they  occupy  so  little  room,  and  pay  so  well  for  that  little  room  ;  and 
conld  they  but  taste  a  Dutchess  D'Aoeouleme  orBartlett  pear,  when  grown  in 
perfection,  I  doubt  not  they  would  before  another  year  elapsed,  be  found  there. 
Not  one  person  in  a  hundred,  in  Georgia,  ever  tasted  a  good,  melting,  juicy  pear, 
nor  can  they  imigine  bow  luscloaa  a  frait  it  is,  antil  they  do. 

10.— THE  COW  PEA. 

Many  words  and  more  dollars  have  been  fruitlessly  expended,  in  the  efiort  lo 
introduce  the  varieties  of  clover  into  use  at  the  South-  The  planters  seem  now 
to  be  very  generally  satisfied  that  none  of  the  varieties  in  common  use  at  the 
North  can  be  successfully  introduced  into  our  fields.  Bu'  while  this  is  a  fact,  w« 
do  not  think  that  we  have  any  reason  to  despair  of  our  ability  to  command  a  soH- 
Btilute,  which,  at  least,  so  far  as  its  fertilizing  properties  are  concerned,  will  proTO 
equally  as  valoablef  if  not  more  so  than  the  clover-     This  •nbsUtnte  hu  tm  m*- 
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rit  of  tmiTeraal  and  etaty  applicability  to  oar  BoilB,  and  will  be  fovmd  to  poaaoai  >i 
an  timiDent  degree,  ^I  the  virtues  which  ire  have  in  Tain  sought  ^ter  in  the 
clover :  I  mean  the  Cow  Pba  !    The  first  thing  of  importance  to  lu  to  ascertun 

ii,  whether  the  I  '       "^    *-^m:_i .:-.r 

ordinary  crops. 

Pea  contains  34|  ^  ^       ,  .      ,.  .  -     -> 

5}  part*  of  sulphuric  acid  ;  61  parts  of  magnesia.  The  vine  of  the  pea  afibrds  38 
parts  oflime;  171  parts  of  potash;  1 4|  parts  of  carbonic  acid  ;  41  parts  of  pho»> 
pboricacid;  silica  51;  sulpnuric  aciddj;  magnesia  6),  &c.,  these  being  the  pro- 
minent elements.  Upon  an  analysis  of  the  cotton  plant,  we  find  that  the  lint  ia 
composed  as  follows:  carbonate  of  potash  44^  parts;  phosphate  of  lime  2&| 
pa'  ts ;  carbonate  of  lime  9  parts ;  carbonate  of  magnesia  6)  parts ;  silica  4  pwta. 
The  seed  gives,  phosphate  of  lime  61  j  parts;  phosphate  ofpotas8a3I(parts;  anl- 
pbateofpotassaSl  parts;  silica  1  J.  From  which  it  appeara  that  the  pboaphorie 
and  the  carbonic  are  the  principal  gases,  and  potash  and  lime  the  principal  oasear 
which  enter  into  the  compoution  of  the  cotton  plant,  and  they  most,  tberefbre, 
constitute  the  prominent  elements  iu  all  fertilisers  deaigDed  for  the  cotton  crop. 
The  cow  pea,  we  have  seeu,  abounds  most  in  phosporic  and  carbonic  acids,  ant) 
lime  and  potash  as  alkalis,  just  exactly  the  elements  which  we  have  seen,  were 
required  by  the  cotton  plant.  The  first  question,  then,  b  the  cow  pea  a  good 
fertilizer  7  is  settled  affirmatively  by  positive  analysis. 

The  next  point  of  inquiry  is,  as  to  the  mode  in  which  it  should  be  used,  and  here 
there  is  likely  to  be  some  difference  of  opinion.  It  is  h^d  by  some,  that  the  crop 
should  be  turned  under;  by  others  that  it  should  be  allowed  to  rot  upon  tlm 
gromid.  I  believe  in  the  latter  plan.  And,  first,  because  it  saves  the  tabor  of 
plowiag  in,  which,  to  be  done  properly,  should  be  done  at  the  time  when  the 
cotton  planter  is  most  buailv  engaged.  If  the  pea  is  plowed  in  at  alt,  it  sbooild  be 
done  when  they  are  just  fully  matured,  and  before  they  begin  to  dry. 

Lut  the  second,  and  •(>  my  mind,  the  principal  objection  to  plowing  noder  the 
pea  vine  is,  that  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  thus  too  much  exposed  to  the  injuriona 
action  of  the  son,  which,  in  our  hot  climate,  is  very  destructive  to  the  fertilizing 
properties  of  the  soil.  I  have  no  question,  but  that  the  pea  crop  would  impart 
much  more  fertility  to  thosoit,  if  turned  under  in  its  green  stage,  but  so  much  of 
its  beneficial  effects  would  be  counter-balanced  by  the  unfriendly  actios  of  the 
sun's  rays,  that  it  would,  upou  the  whole,  be  better,  in  the  end,  to  turn  the  stock 
upon  ttiem,  aud  let  tbcm  cut  and  tear  the  vines  to  pieces,  and  about  the  first  or 
fifteenth  of  January,  after  they  have  taken  the  raiiw,  frosts  and  freezes  of  the  win- 
ter, theu  turn  them  umler.  True,  much  of  their  fertilizing  qualities  would  thtis 
be  lost,  but,  on  the  other  band,  less  damage  is  done  by  tnming  over  the  soil.  In 
view  of  these  difficulties.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  plan  of  leaving  the  whole  crop  to 
rot  upon  the  ground,  and  not  tarn  it  in  at  all.  The  plan  which  I  should  recom- 
mend, would  DO  to  select  that  pea  which  produces  the  most  luxuriant  vine,  sow 
tliom  broadcast  about  the  first  of  June,  and  then  leave  them  to  thenaselves.    (B.) 

11.— COTTON  CULTURE— TOPPING. 

Ma.  Editor:  As  the  season  for  working  cotton  is  approaching,  every  thing  con- 
nected with  that  subject  will  be  of  immediate  interest  to  your  readers.  I  have, 
therefore,  sent  you  herewith  a  scrap  which  I  cut  from  a  (x>mmunication  over  the 
signature  uf  E.  Jenkins,  Choctaw  co.,  Miss.,  which  appeared  in  ihe  Southerm 
Cnltivator,  Ctae  object  which  I  had  in  sending  the  article  for  publication,  is  to 
draw  out  some  of  your  correspondents  on  the  subject  of  topping  cotton.  My 
own  observation  is,  that  it  is  an  operation  requiring  the  most  judicious  attention 
to  tlie  circumstances  of  the  crop.  I  have  seen  it  dooe  with  great  good,  and, 
again,  with  great  injury  to  the  plant. 

Very  respectfully,  yoors,  Uchii. 

"  I  will  now  give  you  my  mode  ofprcparing  land  and  cultivating  cotton,  which 
I  have  tried  for  several  years.  After  pursuing  different  plans,  I  have  fallen  back 
oil  the  old  one  as  the  best.  About  the  middle  of  January  or  Ist  of  February,  I 
eommeucpd  throwing  four  furrows  together  with  a  turning  plow — rows,  of 
coarse,  laid  off  agreeable  to  the  8treii"lh  of  land  ;  about  the  lost  tw  March,  I  com- 
mence turning  out  the  middles,  which  makes  the  ridge  complete,  and  new  near- 
ly to  the  top  ;  from  the  5th   to  the  lOth  of  April,  I  |i4ant,  by  opening  the  ridge* 
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with  a  very  small  ecooter,  coveriDg  with  a  wooden  harrow,  which  leaves  the 
whole  ridge  clean  and  clear  of  clods.  About  the  time  half  the  seed  make  their 
appearuice  above  groand,  I  put  every  hand  to  scraping  it  out  with  the  hoes.  I 
generally  finish  in  ten  days  or  two  weeks  at  furthest.  Meanwhile  I  work  oat 
my  corn,  and  then  return  to  my  cotton  with  turning  plows,  and  bar  it  off; 
follow  with  the  hoes,  chop  through,  leaving  about  two  stalks  in  a  place,  and  take 
all  the  grass  from  the  drills,  the  plows  covering  up  all  in  the  middles.  I  then  r»> 
turn  to  my  com,  and  work  it  out.  By  this  time  my  cotton  is  large  enough  to  r^ 
ceive  dirt.  I  put  the  mould  to  the  cotton,  and  tluow  the  dirt  oack,  and  plow 
out  the  middles,  following  the  hoes ;  then  it  is  very  nearly  to  a  stand,  and  cover 
up  what  grass  there  may  be  left  in  the  drill  by  the  plows.  Thenceforward  I 
manage  it  according  to  the  seaaon.  If  dry,  I  ran  sweeps  until  laid  by ;  if  wet,  Z 
endeavor  to  keep  my  ridges  well  up,  with  turning  plows,  so  as  to  keep  the  wa- 
ter drained  from  the  cotton.  About  the  first  day  of  August  I  top  it,  wet  or  dry, 
which  I  consider  a  groat  advantage,  checking  the  growth  of  the  stalk,  causing  th* 
forms  to  stick  betteri  and  bolls  to  mature  sooner." 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MANUFACTURES. 

I.— POWER  OF  THE  WEST  IN  REGARD  TO  COTTON  MANUFACTORIES, 

Wi  are  indebted  to  the  New-York  Courier  &  Enquirer  for  the  following  most 
intelligent  article : 

The  lending  exports  of  cotton  goeds  from  Great  Britain,  and  during  the  year 
ending  June  16th,  1846,  were: 

Plain  cottons .....663,771,123  yards. 

Printed  and  dyed  cottons. 327,465,580     " 

Cotton  yarns 146,243,690  lbs. 

Cotton  thread 2,960,798     " 

This  is  the  most  recent  estimate  before  us,  and  is  sufficiently  near  the  present 
condition  of  this  trado  for  the  purpose  of  onr  argument. 

We  have  heretofore  endeavored  to  show  that,  on  the  coal  measures  of  the 
central  west,  there  are  peculiar  fecilities  for  the  cleansing  of  our  great  staple,  of 
from  10  to  14  per  cent,  waste,  and  for  twisting  it  into  yarns  and  plain  fabncs  for 
export  as  well  a«  for  home  consumption.  • 

We  hnve  nhown  that  nearness  to  the  material  gives  ns  more  than  an  equivalent 
to  the  clitrnp  l»bor  and  capital  of  any  district  in  Europe  in  the  fabrication  of  iheae 
poods.  Let  us  now  advance  one  step  further,  and  see  what  advantages  we  have 
m  producing  "  printed  and  dyed  cottons."  What  natural  forces  have  we  to  pat 
in  the  equation  against  the  natural  and  artificial  forces  abrcwd  7  As  we  are  not 
familiar  vrith  this  particular  branch  of  business,  and  have  very  few  of  the  detailed 
statistics  relative  to  it,  we  can  only  advert  to  the  leading  facts. 

The  great  calico  printing  district  is  in  the  county  oi  Laacaster,  England.  The 
fitness  of  that  district  for  the  busineu  is  found  in  its  coal  for  power  and  beat,  and 
for  giving  the  atmosphere  of  the  rooms,  where  the  processes  are  carried  on,  that 
precise  humidity  required  for  the  combination  aud  "  fixing*' of  the  colors ;  in  its 
ample  supply  of  pure  water  for  washing  the  goods,  and  for  other  purposes ;  in  its 
facilities  of  communication  with  the  seaport,  and  with  the  food  districts  east  of 
the  Cambrian  Mountains;  and  lastly,  in  its  facilities  of  obtaining  cotton,  dyestuffi, 
and  food  from  abroad,  and  of  sending  abroad  the  finished  produce. 

Now,  on  the  banks  uf  the  Ohio,  Wabash,  Greene,  Tradewater,  and  Saline 
Bivers.  the  water  is  as  abundant  and  pure  as  that  of  the  Mersey ;  coals  can  be 
had  at  three  shilliugs  instead  of  seven  shillings  per  ton,  rabsistence  at  less  Ihmn  one- 
half,  cotton  at  over  25  per  cent.  less. 

The  most  important  coloring  substance  used  by  the  calico  printer  is  madder. 
This  crows  on  a  calcareous  soil,  and  perhaps  in  no  part  of  the  world  can  it  be  prt>- 
duced  in  greater  luxuriance  aud  excellence,  than  in  the  central  West.  In  one  oi 
Commissioner  Ellsworth's  Reports,  if  we  remember,  the  results  of  a  field  {of 
madder  are  given  by  sume  gentleman  from  Ohio — we  think  that  the  net  profit 
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per  acre,  wiu  ttatcl  to  bo   nv(?r  f^OO.      The  presmit  pnoo  i*    «b«>at 
ceutft  DOT  tb.,  and    our  New-Engtund  priot   worlu   oblain    >lir<tr    jui.tiI 
■brona.     Weld  iiiul  wuad,  »  wc  )ire«tim0,  ooaUl  bo  grown  oi: 
M  la  Giinipo.     QiK^rciu'oa  and  suniiitf   aro  abuiidnrit.       All  il 
onu  there  he  nviJe  vritli  (prent  rhtiipiipu,  and  iht*  dye  vrtX' 
Brazil  are  nearer  thf  nmnth  of  the  Tennt^uice  Ihm  to  the  mi*' 

From  one  of  th*?  thf^rt*  -^ "-■■  :■■:''■  '  • '  -■  T.iwell,  that  i^t  i  ■*■  ,  ^r  i*f 

ffiUowifig  «taliAti«  of  the  .  -■  Companif :      With  n 

$2.000.UOO.  and  1773   «p.  i  ,      ;    <n^'*e*   weeklv '.v:.  i/" -1   xV.li1 

doth.  Not.  as  to  40,  and  print  -i-ia.aoD  yard*.     Tbu  yearly  '  ■>■ 

Ihraoite  cusi  U  S.OOO  tons :  of  charcoul.  3,500  busbrU ;  of  v.  J 

atarch,    100.000  Ihi. ;  nfHuar,  42S  UUt». ;  and  of  nil.  tucluu  ■> 

cnlloru.     This  company,  according  to  the  oUlcoienl  of  Mr.  'x 

Huut'a  MvrcliantA'  Majjaxlue,  htu  avemged  H  per  ceoL  di.  .!<  ...^  .-■.  •>.-  •«■ 
•li>ven  ymm,  and  its  itock  is,  we  believe,  reginrded  as  one  of  the  bc>«t  ia*vaaMih 
in  the  country. 

Now  the  opcmtinoa  of  this  company  ore  dislant  from  almoiil  e»rty  mBtrrijl  lU 
enters  into  printed  cottooa.  Tire  cotton  comes  via  Mobile  aud  Ncw-tT'rl-^n 
from  the  interior  of  MwBtMtppi  Valley.  The  coali  are  dag  out  of  ibe  tBoaMaMl 
of  renusylrunia.  The  dye  Aiotlfl  are  impor1«d  bom  Europe  aud  Soatii  AaMric» 
The  Ouur  corner  from  the  Lakes.  The  food  uf  the  1700  ufwrativevitf,  loaUr^a*- 
trnt,  imnsportpd  from  the  grain  GftdftufMirhi^n  and  Uii?  prairioa  of  lUinatk 

Dntter  alt  these  disodvaotagos.  the  pronrioturs  of  ihia  immeaM  wrorkaboftW 
reccivinfc  Inree  dividends  when  competing  with  ManchcHler  rivala  and mocra 
low  tariff.  We  nre  told  itiat  the  exieui^ive  print  works  of  the  Memr»-  OaBadI'* 
at  Pdwtookct  are  r --'  '  -  --  '"■  iMi  nii  Itlinr  rti-  mnnn^rrT  nf  linTh  i  ■taTdiahlfW 
con!*iJeflbetu»elvf.  .  I  of  goveniifietjT  pndeulion. 

Tbcr  point  Nt  win  :.  -*  this:    If  Ibe    Vierrifnao  company  can  bald  Hm 

own  even  in  eomiMttiliun  wiUt  prtat  work*  in  Eujlaiid,  why  caiiiiot  the  capUaUM 
■nd  faewn  of  Uiu  city  estabti^li  print  work*  directly  nn  the  crvtl  nnd  Mib«bM«» 
6elda  uf  ihe  central  Wu«t ;  within  tisbt  ot  the  cotton  li-  '  '  ilovr.  m4 

•torcfa,  and  madder,  Stc,  cnn  be  hail  without  tlie  ex("  'ind  wOk 

theae  prinU,  when  the  home  market  u  wipplied.  »etid  .i  J , . . 
trie*  now  ftQpplied  by  Great  Britain,  and  get  the  ooiitrol  itf  r 
which  theae  yards  are  exchanged,  l>et  any  nne  colcalute  ih>- 
on  the  materiaU  euumeraied,  and  he  will  notdonbt  but  thnt.  in  ;h>-  . 
noM  of  ibcoemnlerialB^tomy  nolbing  of  cheaper  «Hbsi*teuc<?  ond  ! 
we  have  fiir  more  than  an  equiii'uleni  to  ihecheaper  rapitid  and  cheapt- r  iniKir  \^ 
indeed,  either  are  cheaper)  of  Cngland.  Are  these  coal  roeaaurea  cf  tha  Waa 
too  diftant  for  uor  uso  1  PracticaTly,  they  Brc>  not  further  from  New*York  iiMM 
Ihe  importut  waterfalU  of  New-England  wen*  from  Hosion  antiJ  the  ta^t  tweMf- 
five  yean.  It  »  now  far  easier  to  plant  a  rnl'iur  of  rnliofr  pritCT*  <-n  ^.h^  Ohia 
than  II  waa  to  plant  inch  a  colony  tm  the  ^i  «>. 

VoHc  can  now  buiUt  up  more  mannfactnrii  m 

the  next  ten  yearn,  than  BoiTou   bojs  built  vu  nr  -.  ..  il-^^  .:ii:-.  .d  ihe 

(■01  thirty  yean.      Motion,  with  the  mnsi  prai»<  ■  .ducfo  and   mrrsj, 

made  heraelf  the  exponent  and  factor  of  the  mat>  n :  Mair'u-'hiikt'tis,  New 

llampchire,  Vermont  and  Mwite.  Her  iMmwnl  weaiili  aod  popolatioa  dtom 
what  can  bo  done  on  a  barrea  toil,  under  a  rw»ftiaa  climate.  Wh^  aboDld  MC 
New'York  «eUe  the  mlvaauna  ofTered  by  a  eou  ansurpaMed  for  ferttUiy,  auil  bf 
nunetal*.  and  matcriala,  which,  in  the  Mra«  abundance  and  ocmveaieac«.  caaaot 
be  feond  elaewhere. 

Some  of  our  cuutemporariet  have  charged  tu  with  adrtK-nitng  the  princtftevf 
ffe«  trade,  or  that  the   bets  we  have  ntnted  conclu^irclr  pruned  tb*  abawdiljr (4* 

Erotectire  dntie*.     It  i*  said,  that  if  in  cheaper  Bnb«iatenc«  and  niBtvriab  ww 
ave  an  «lvaalage  over  F.ogtand  of  tlie  entire  ooit  of  capital  aod  htbav,  tbn 
why  abould  wo  uk  protection  againit  ihst  capitrj'     -  >  '  '  —  '     v    -   -vicryl    " 
knowa  that  New>BngUnd  even  need*  no  protect.  .  &I 

nueh  loas  i»  proiaetson  needad  by  the  South  aud  v  id 

the  dattoa  oa  thaae  coarac  gooda  eutirely  removed,  Iteciuso  i  i«, 

aod  bocBitw  their  etistonee  U  made  u«e  of  abroad  u>  Hmv.  mI* 

iku^got  of  which,  we  boail*  hava  no  eKixtaoofc    Bat  everybuU)  uu^ht  Cu  ki 
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and  ongfat  to  have  the  fraokness  to  admit,  that  the  present  atability  of  our  manu* 
facturers  of  coarse  cottons,  plain  and  printed,  is  owing  to  the  protection  throws 
around  them  in  the  outset.  Had  there  been  no  protection  there  would  now  be 
bat  little  manufactaring  skill  on  the  seaboard,  and  the  coal  and  subsistence  dii- 
tricts  of  the*  interior  would  find  it  no  easy  thing  to  import  machinery  and  skill 
from  England. 

The  taritr  of  184G  bears  hardly  on  the  New-England  cotton  mills,  because  it 
faaa  thrown  too  many  of  them  on  coara©  work,  and  thereby  glutted  the  market 
with  coarse  goods.  Had  the  tariffof  1843  remained  in  force,  we  might  now,  per* 
baps,  be  as  independent  of  England  in  making  number  30  goods  as  we  are  in 
making  number  10.  The  advocates  of  protectiou  have  always  contetided  that  the 
chief  ol)ject  of  a  high  tariff  was  the  perfecting  of  our  domestic  skill,  the  attraction 
of  skill  ft*om  abroad,  the  development  of  our  natural  advantages,  and  the  use  of 
such  system,  arrangements  and  economy,  as  would  make  ua  independent  of  foreign 
nations  without  government  protection.  If  we  have  already  obtained  that  result 
in  tbe  making  of  coarse  cottons,  why  should  we  not  continue  the  same  policy  in 
order  to  perfect  oarselves  in  the  making  of  finer  fabrics.  The  South  and  West, 
now  about  to  introduce  manufactures  on  their  most  favorable  sites,  should  re- 
member that  skill  and  machinery  have  been  brought  within  their  reach  by  the 
protection  thrown  around  the  infant  manufactures  of  the  seaboard ;  aud  tbe  bene- 
fits that  they  are  now  receiving  in  machinery  from  the  workshops  of  Lowell, 
Springfield,  Taunton,  Patterson,  and  elsewhere  in  this  vicinity,  are,  perhaps,  more 
than  compensation  for  the  higher  prices  they  have  occasionally  paid  our  protec- 
ted manufacturers  for  cotton  goods. 

2.— COTTON  MANUFACTURES  OF  ENGLAND. 

It  will  be  interesting  in  our  country,  and  especially  in  the  South,  to  examina 
the  statistics  of  the  English  cotton  manufactures,  for  the  last  three  years,  showing 
the  value,  kind  of  goods  made,  profits,  eto.  We  must  gather  our  ezperienco 
from  this  quarter. 

Estimate  of  difference  in  £'b  of  the  sums  accruing  to  the  trade  in  cotton  mann- 
fkcturen,  during  the  years  1847,  184B,  1849,  and  1850,  to  pay  for  the  expenses  of 
fuel,  machineryj  drugs  for  dyeing,  printing,  bleaching,  interest  of  capital,  and 
every  kind  of  wages,  profits,  &c.,  after  deducting  the  actual  coat  of  the  raw  ma- 
teriaL 

1847— IbB.  1848— Uw.  184&-Ibi.  1850— Ibi. 

°°Britoin!?!!"tl!".?.*;   ^421,385,238     591,595.083    626,710,160    584,000.000 

Wasteina^oningthis,  IJ?    46  089.038      64,705,683      68,546,460      63,875.000 
oz.  perlb.. .......  ) 

Production  of  yarns 375,296,200    536.889,400    558,163,700    520,125,000 

Disposed  as  follows : 

^'th^eads    ^^    y°™*  *"'*}  119,422,254     131,674,230     153,761,000    123.977,000 

Exported    manufactured  ) 

goods     reduced     into  S  191,969,597    204,852,157    267,981,935    331,956,430 

weightofyarn ) 

Consumed  at  home  and  ) 

not  otherwise  enomer.  >  63,904,349     190,363,013     136,430,765     164,191.570 


>  63,904,3 


ated. 

As  above 375,296,200  526,889,400  558,163,700  520,125,000 

6i  p.  lb.  4  1-16  p.  lb.        4  1M9  p.  lb.  7  3-9  p.  lb- 

£  £                          £  & 

Average  coat  of  cotton  in  J    10754,100  10,014,000      12,838,850  17,574,000 

each  year 5 
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Declared  value  of  exporti  at  per  publi$hed  atatements. 

£  £  £  £ 

Of  thread  and  yarUB 7.882,000         5,957^000       7,129,000         6,820,700 

Mauufactured  goods 17,717,000       17,382,000     19,761,000       21,432,000 

Estimated  in  the  same  pro-\ 

portion   as  the  declared  (    7  863,000      21.537,000     13,412,000  20.227.600 
valae    01    the    exported  I 

goods,  plus^ / — 

Total  valne  of  productioD 33,462,000     44,876,000     40,302,000  48,480,300 

'^  d>"';V!'.!!"!'.?L^°l^^  1 10.754,100  10.014,000  12.838.350   17,574.000 

®Tbu"St'aCe'LS:H.'<>^900    34,862.000    27,463.150        30.906W 

Our  table  shows  clearly  what  we  have  maintained  for  some  time  past,  tfaat  otir 
prodQctions  in  1850  have  consisted  in  a  greater  measure  than  formerly  of  fine  and 
finished  goods,  induced  by  a  higher  range  of  prices  of  the  raw  material.  When  the 
latter  is  plentiful,  andtbereforech  ap,  weareableto  produce  low  yams,  heavy  do- 
mestics, and  stout  cloth  generally,  to  advantage.  When  cotton,  on  the  other  band,  is 
high,  or  onlj^  comparatively  so.  we  ecouomise  in  every  way,  and  bestow  more 
labor  upon  it,  in  order  to  make  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  less  felt.  We  know 
from  experience,  that  certain  coarse  articles  are  not  made  at  all  when  cotton  rises 
above  5d  per  pound.  In  1848  we  manufactured  coSee  and  sugar  bags  of  coUon, 
and  double  the  quantitv  usually  produced  of  stout  domestic.  In  1850  we  aban- 
doned the  spinning  of  tlie  coarsest  numbers  of  mule  and  water,  because  they  did 
not  pay.  Our  table  shows  further,  that  we  consumed  aboat  42,000,000  pounds 
of  cotton  less  last  year,  than  the  preceding  one;  but  the  country  paid  about 
4,700,000/.  Btg.  more  for  tbesmoller  quantity  in  1850,  than  for  the  larger  one  con- 
sumed in  1849.  The  surplus  remaining  iu  1850,  as  enumerated  attfae  head  of  our 
table,  is  3,443,150/.  more  in  that  year  than  the  previous  ones,  therefore  less  than 
the  difference  in  the  value  of  cotton  ;  but  as  stocks  of  cotton  at  lo^er  prices  than 
the  average  one  of  1850  remained  in  the  manufacturers'  faandiat  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  the  actual  difference  has  probably  been  much  less.'  Our  statement, 
which  is  made  out  with  care,  will,  we  hope,  afford  a  correct  comparison  of  the 
slate  of  the  ciitton  manufacturing  trade,  if  a  cycle  of  years  be  taken  together,  al- 
though it  may  not  give  an  accurate  indication  of  its  condition  in  any  one  single 
year,  l'n)m  the  above  stated  circuinslances. 

3.— SOUTHERN  COTTON  MILLS. 

The  following  letter  is  from  Gon.  C.  T.  James,  a  gentleman  who  has  built  as 
many  cotton  mills,  and  set  in  motion  as  targe  a  number  of  cotton  spindles,  as 
any  other  man  in  England  or  America.  His  remarks  ought  to  arrest  the  atten- 
tion of  all  parties  at  the  South.  Gen.  James,  the  author  of  this  communica- 
tion, was  elected  a  few  days  since  to  the  United  States  Senate,  from  the  stale 
of  Khode-Island.     We  published  his  biography  last  December. 

The  letters  and  papers  forwarded  by  you  to  my  address,  have  all  come  to 
hand,  and  t  have  been  much  pleased  by  the  perusal  of  their  contents.  In  yours" 
of  Uecember  24,  IS.'iO,  you  request  of  me  such  Huggestions  as  will  aid  in  ex- 
citing an  interest  in  the  subject  of  cotton  manufactures  at  the  South.  I  have 
been  over  tlio  ground  eo  many  times,  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  mc  to  offer 
any  suggestions  that  arc  new,  or  any  that  1  have  not  made  before  ;  and  what  I 
can  give  you  will  be  little  more  than  repetitions,  and  most  of  which  would  oc- 
cur as  readily  to  you  as  to  nic.  One  would  suppose  that  the  people,  of  them- 
selves, at  the  Suulh,  if  men  of  only  ordinary  judgment  and  reflection,  would 
readily  discern  the  almost  innumerable  incentives  to  enter  into  the  cotton 
manufacturing  bubiness.  The  Southern  people  purchase  large  quantities  of 
cotton  goods  for  their  own  use,  on  which  thoy  have  to  pay  heavy  profits  to  the 
Northern  manufacturers,  besides  the  cost  of  freight,  commissions,  occ,  by  which 
the  North  is  enriched.     Suppose  they   had  to  purchase  their  cotton  at  the 
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North,  they  oaght  even  in  that  case  to  reaeire  the  profits  of  manufacturing,  and 
the  wages  of  manufacturing  labor  to  themBelves,  instead  of  transmitting  them  to 
the  North,  which  so  enormously  swells  the  wealth  of  Now-England.  '1  he  North 
manufactures  for  herself  and  for  the  whole  country,  and  purchases  her  cotton  at 
the  South.  The  South  should  do  the  same,  even  if  her  cotton  were  obtained  at 
the  North.  But  in  this  business  she  possesses  a  tremendous  advantage,  which 
she  only  has  to  use  to  monopolize  the  business.  She  has  the  cotton  on  the  spot, 
the  product  of  her  own  fields,  and  that  cotton  costs  the  Southern  manufacturer 
less  per  pound,  by  about  two  cents,  than  it  costs  the  manufacturer  at  the  North : 
and  this  saving  alone,  from  the  cost  of  the  manufactured  fabric  at  the  Northern 
mill,  will  amount  to  at  least  six  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  capital  of  the  mill,  and 
which,  added  to  the  profits  of  Northern  manufacturers,  must,  in  my  opinion, 
be  much  greater  than  the  profits  of  the  cotton  field.  Why  Southern  men, 
knowing  these  facts,  and  frequently  discussing  the  subject  of  the  increase  of 
the  wealth  of  the  North,  do  not  act  voluntarily  on  the  suggestions  to  which 
they  give  birth,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  unless  apathy  and  a  lack  of  energy 
and  enterprise  be  the  cause.  The  Southern  people  ore  very  sensitive,  and 
naturally  so,  on  the  subject  of  the  rapidly-growing  power  and  influence  of  the 
North.  They  are  extremely  restive  under  the  result  of  that  rapid  growth,  and 
though  entirely  aware  of  the  cause,  take  no  pains  to  keep  up  in  the  race.  Does 
the  South  expect  that  the  people  of  the  North  will  keep  looking  back  over  their 
shoulders  to  mark  the  tardy  progress  of  the  South,  and  so  regulate  their  own 

face  as  to  just  prevent  their  lieels  from  being  trodden  on  by  those  in  the  rear? 
f  so,  her  expectations  are  very  unreasonable,  and  will  never  be  realized.  ITie 
race  is  open  to  all ;  and  the  South  has  the  ability,  and  only  lacks  the  industry 
and  energy,  to  come  out  ahead.  The  power  and  influence  of  the  North  are  the 
legitimate  fruits  of  her  intelligence,  her  population,  and  her  wealth.  These 
are  constantly  enhanced  by  her  conunercial  and  manufacturing  operations,  of 
which  the  South  is  nearly  or  comparatively  destitute.  Mechanical  and  manu- 
facturing labor  is  always  worth  in  market  at  least  30  to  50  per  cent,  more  than 
agricultural  labor;  of  course,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  former  em- 
ployed in  proportion  to  the  latter,  wealth  is  so  much  the  more  rapidly  increased. 
And  how  stands  the  case  1  Almost  the  entire  labor  of  the  South  is  employed 
in  agricultural  pursuits,  while,  to  supply  the  demand,  in  a  very  great  measure, 
for  almost  every  manufactured  article  of  every,  description,  they  are  dependent 
on  the  North.  In  other  words,  the  Southern  planter  barters  with  the  North 
the  labor  of  three  or  four  agricultural  hands  for  that  of  two,  at  the  most  three, 
mechanics  or  manufacturing  operatives.  Is  it  then  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the 
South  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  North  t 

And  how  shall  she  remove  this  discrepancy,  and  abate  the  evil  >  Not  by 
fretting  and  scolding,  lliese  will  never  advance  her  a  single  inch,  nor  result 
in  a  single  benefit.  If  she  will  accelerate  her  pace,  and  keep  sway  with  the 
North,  and  achieve  and  maintain  the  relative  power  and  influence  she  truly  de- 
serves, she  must  do  as  the  North  does.  She  must  cease  to  purchase  from 
abroad  every  manufactured  article  she  wants,  from  a  steam  engme  to  a  penny 
whistle,  and  make  them  for  herself;  and,  if  need  be,  for  others.  There  is  no 
branch  of  business,  csperiaily  at  this  moment,  that  is  more  worthy  of  her  at- 
tention than  the  manufacture  of  cotton  ;  there  is  none  in  which  she  can  so 
readily  engage,  none  more  profitablo.  There  is  no  one,  to  her,  one-half  as  im- 
portant ;  no  one  that  would  so  rapidly  increase  her  wealth  and  population,  and 
enhance  her  political  power  and  influence,  and  enable  her  to  cease  to  be  tribu- 
tary to  the  North.  No  doubt,  sir,  such  suggestions  have  frequently  found  a 
place  in  your  mind.  In  my  view,  they  are  the  most  powerful  ones  that  can  be 
ofTered.  And  if  these,  and  the  train  of  argument  to  be  deduced  from  them, 
prove  insufficient  to  accomplish  the  object  you  have  in  view,  it  might  as  well  be 
given  up  in  despair. 

I  had  written  thus  far  before  yours  of  December  27th,  and  the  Picayune, 
with  your  second  communication,  were  received.  I  have  perused  your  second 
number,  and  will  only  subjoin  a  remark  or  two.  What  you  have  stated  in  that 
number  is  a  mass  of  facts,  and  facts  which  I  am  fully  pr^ared  to  substantiate, 
if  necessary,  still  more  firmly  than  I  have  already  done.     You  will  perceive  thit 
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there  is  a  coincidence  of  thought  and  sentiment  between  us  in  relation  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  South  must,  if  in  any  way,  place  herself  on  a  level  with 
the  North.  She  must  pursue  this  course,  or  despite  all  threats  and  movements 
tending  to  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  her  progress  in  point  of  wealth  must  be 
comparatively  slow,  and  her  relative  political  power  and  influence  constantly 
diminished.  These  important  facts  cannot  be  too  plainly  spread  out,  nor  too 
forcibly  urged.  To  practise  on  the  lessons  they  teach,  is  the  only  means  by 
which  the  South  can  sustain  and  build  up  herself,  in  competition  with  the 
North,  in  any  event.  Suppose  her  to  secede  from  the  Union.  What  thent 
Unless  she  extends  her  manufacturing  operations,  and  thus  prepares  to  admin- 
ister to  her  own  wants,  what  will  she  gain  1  Truly  nothing.  She  will  only 
cast  ofif  her  dependence  on  the  North,  to  become  dependent  on  Europe,  like  a 
people  who  revolutionize  their  government,  and  depose  one  tyrant  to  become 
subject  to  another.  Why  does  the  South,  on  the  absorbing  question  of  the  day, 
have  to  submit,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  dictum  of  the  North  and  West ! 
Only  because  they  have  gained  such  a  tremendous  start  in  the  industrial  race* 
thereby  drawing  immense  masses  of  wealth  and  population  from  every  point  of 
the  compass,  while  the  South  has  been  content  to  enrich  the  North  with  the 
fruits  of  her  labors,  and  to  offer  no  inducement  for  the  prosecution  of  mana- 
facturing  and  mechanical  industry. 

If  on  any  points  on  which  you  may  wish  to  treat,  my  aid  will  be  desirable, 
please  inform  me  definitely,  and  it  shall  be  cheerfully  rendered,  as  fax  as  my 
ability  and  opportunity  will  permit.  Truly  yours, 

Chas.  T.  Jakks. 

4.— SOUTH-CAROLINA  SHOE  FACTORY. 

We  were  among  a  number  of  our  ciiizens  who  yesterday  ai^ernooD  visited,  by 
Invitation,  the  uow  shoe  manufactory  recently  established  by  Messrs.  Carew  & 
Hopkins,  at  the  corner  of  King  and  John  Streets.  The  object  of  the  proprietors 
in  aesiriog  the  'attendance  of  their  fellow-citizens  on  this  occasion,  was  to  give 
them  practical  evidence  of  the  mode  of  manufacturing  this  indispensable  article, 
and  showing  that  shoes  can  be  as  well  manufactured  in  the  City  of  Charleston,  as 
in  Lynn,  (Maes.)  or  any  northern  town.  These  gentlemen  deserve  mach  credit 
for  their  enterprise  in  this  matter,  and  have  set  an  example  which  we  hope  will 
stimulate  others  to  pursue  a  similar  course  in  other  brauches  of  mechanism. 

The  buildiiiii  in  which  the  work  is  carried  on,  is  threo  slories  in  height,  and 
each  story  divided  into  compartments  devoted  to  the  various  workmen  engaged  is 
manufacturing  ohnes.  Tlie  basement  story  is  used  for  dressing  leather,  and  the 
other  two  occupied  by  the  cutters,  pc^gers,  finishers,  &■«.  We  have  not  the  tech- 
nical knowle(]L;e  to  convey  to  the  mind  of  our  readers,  the  particulars  of  the  pro- 
cess of  manufacture,  in  such  a  manner  as  lo  make  it  clearly  understood  ;  nor  la  it 
neceflsary,  farther  than  lo  aay,  that  the  biifliness  ta  conducted  in  a  masterly  style. 

It  is  pro]icr'o  eay,  however,  that  there  was  placed  before  the  observer,  the 
leather  from  which  the  shoe  was  to  be  made,  and  by  passing  through  the  room, 
he  could  eee  the  whole  mechnnism  periljrnied,  until  the  material  became  "  a  shoo 
that  was  a  shoe."  Not  only  the  commnn  russet  brognu,  generally  used  for  field 
negroes,  but  the  genteel,  well-finished  shoe,  that  would  grace  the  loot  of  a  dandy 
fuotnmii,  or  the  proud  and  haughty  dining-room  servant.  Our  free-soil  revllers, 
ignorant  of  our  institutions,  and  fituatical  in  their  views,  may  smile  at  this  last  re- 
mark, but  it  is  made  in  sober  earnest  and  truthfulness.  It  is  well  known,  aod 
well  understood,  among  slave  owners,  that  there  are  grades  and  ranks  among  the 
slaves,  as  clearly  defined  and  strongly  marked,  as  is  the  higher  classes.  In  dress, 
this  is  outwardly  exhibited  to  a  greater  degree,  than  with  their  masters,  and  the 
higher  claBces  of  slaves  are  as  choice  and  critical  in  the  selection  of  articles  of 
dress,  as  the  white  nabob. 

We  learn  that  Messrs.  Carew  &  Hopkins  give  employment  lo  npwards  of  one 
hundred  persons  in  Iheir  fiictory,  at  the  present  lime,  and  it  is  now  in  its  infancy. 
It  ia  their  intention  to  extend  and  enlarge  their  operations  ;  and  we  trust,  indeed 
we  are  sure,  thut  they  will  be  patronized  so  liberally  as  to  induce  them  to  qua- 
druple their  present  force. 

There  is  one  feature  in  this  establishment,  which  will  prove  highly  advanta- 
geous to  a  number  of  the  poor  females  aud  children  of  our  oily.    The  sswiug  up 
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of  the  shoe,  termed  "  cloaing."  is  givea  oat  from  the  factory,  at  stated  timet,  to 
such  as  apply  for  work,  to  be  returned  aod  paid  for  at  prescribed  peri  <dB.  Many 
families,  by  thiA  means,  are  enabled  to  take  home  work,  and  be  employed  oD  it 
at  intervals,  when  their  houseliold  services  do  not  occupy  their  timp ;  who  woald 
not  otherwise  be  enabled  to  earn  anything.  Children,  too,  not  old  enough  to  be 
sent  out  to  work,  can  aid  in  tliis  labor,  and  therefore,  not  only  add  something  to 
the  sopport  of  a  family,  but  acquire  habits  of  industry  and  application,  that  will  be 
of  incalculable  use  in  after  life. 

After  the  company  had  enjoyed  the  gratificBtion  of  seeing  the  admirable  ar- 
rangements of  the  manufactory,  they  were  handsomely  entertained  by  the  pro- 
prietors, and  many  well-deserved  compliments  paid  to  the  energy  and  public  spirit 
which  induced  them  to  engage  in  the  patriotic  undertaking.-'Coarter. 

B.— STEAM  FACTORY  AT  LAURENS. 
It  may  not  be  known  to  our  readers  at  a  distance,  that  our  village  ia  rapidly 
advancing  in  every  businevs  that  is  calculated  to  make  a  village  prosperous.  Be* 
sides  the  many  large  and  handsome  general  assortment  stores,  which  are  surpass 
ed  by  none  in  the  upper  part  of  the  state — apoihecaries',  shoemakers',  saddle  and 
harness,  tin,  and  jewelry  shops,  &c. — in  fact,  everything  needful ; — our  indostrioua 
and  entcrprizing  townsman,  Mr.  Edward  Hiz,  coachmaker,  having  purchased 
the  necessary  material  aud  machinery,  is  erecting  buildings  to  pat  up  a  steam 
factory,  on  the  tot  below  Mr.  Todd's  store,  consiiitiMg  of  a  saw  mill,  grist  mill, 
planing  and  morticiug  machine,  and  a  variety  of  other  smallor  machines ;  and 
from  Mr.  Hix's  well-known  enet^y  and  perseverance,  it  will  not  belong  before 
the  dark  smoke  of  the  steam  horse  will  he  peering  aloft  over  oar  hitherio  quiet 
liittle  village — the  pioneer  to  her  future  prosperity  and  importance.— LavreiM- 
vilU  Hercdd. 

6.— HOME  MANUFACTURE. 

Every  enterprise  calculated  to  render  the  South  independent  should  meet  with 
encouragement  and  support.  It  ia  all-important  that  we  should  have  within  oor^ 
selves  the  means  by  which  we  may  bo  fed  and  clothed,  and  oui  neceBsety  wputa 
supplied. 

Art  an  evidence  of  the  ability  for  manufiicturing  cloths,  we  have  in  our  office 
samples  of  cassimere,  which  we  will  he  pleased  to  show  to  those  who  may  call, 
that  will  compare  favorably  with  a  like  descriptiou  ol  goods,  come  fr^m  what 
quarter  ihey  may. 

The:4e  samples  are  from  the  manufacturiug  establishment  of  Messrs.  Cabsom, 
Youxo  Sl  Gricr,  of  Charlotte,  N  C. — with  which  place  we  are,  by  the  way, 
shortly  to  he  connected  by  Bait-rond — who  huvo  engaged  extensively  in  the 
making  of  tliU  ariiclo.  Experiment  has  tested  the  permanence  of  the  color  and 
tnstin''  quantities  of  these  cofBimeres,  and  they  can  tlicrefore  be  confidently  war- 
ranted to  purchasers.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  firm  mcutioned-^whose  establiib- 
mnnt  is  located  ut  Rock  Island,  Mecklenburg  Co.,  N.  C. — to  cnguge  in  manofao- 
turiuf;  black  cloth,  shortly,  and  wo  trust  the^  may  receive  such  encouragement 
as  will  be  as  profitable  to  themselves,  as  it  will  he  advantageous  to  the  South. 

Messrs.  Wiley,  Banks  Sl  Co.  are  the  agents  for  these  goods,  and  will  always 
hav'3  a  full  stock  on  hand. 

7— LAUUEL  FALLS  FACTORY,  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
\Vc  are  pleased  to  learn  from  a  friend,  who  has  kindly  farnishrd  us  with  the 
statenirnt  of  its  earnings,  that  this  establishment,  located  near  Lexington  Court 
House,  i.tia  a  prosperous  condition.  It  wua  started  with  a  capital  of  $10,000,  and 
is  under  the  skiHuI  and  judicious  mat  agement  of  Mr.  U  V.  Bacon.  The  atate- 
ment  below  shows  its  expenses  aod  income  for  four  weeks : 

1031.  MANUrACTUaiS. 

March  3-8,     4,100  yards  oanaburgs,  at  He $451  00 

10-15.  4,4-23     "  "  atlOc 442  20 

17-22,  4,433    "  "  at  lOc 443  30 

"         120  pounds  yam.  at  ll:c 21  60 

24-29,  4,508  yards  o^uabu^ga.  at  10c 450  80 

"         445  pounds  yaru,  at  18c 80  10 

$1,889  00 
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March  3-8,    2,225  poands  cotton,  at  10c $223  50 

10-15,2,432    "  **        at94c 231  04 

17-22,2,570    "  ••        atlOo 257  00 

24-29,2,894    "  **        at  10c 289  40 

Hire  of  hands  four  weeks 300  61 

CommisHioQs,  freight,  oil,  &o • -.     75  00 

91,375  55 
Cost  of  manufactare 1,889  00 

Profits  for  fonr  weeks $513  45 

As  oar  oorrespondent  obserrea  this  is  a  sami^aof  what  the  South  can  do.  On 
m  capital  of  $  10,000  these  gross  profits  seem  to  be  enonnons.  We  preaame  a  p«r 
ceotage  for  wear  and  tear  of  machtaery,  and  other  incidental  expenses,  alwaji  ei^ 
ter  into  such  a  calculation  as  the  above. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  a)MMERCE. 

1.— COMMERCE  OF  THB  BRAZOS,  TEXAa 

Statement ,  showing  amount  of  produce  and  nterchandiaa  shipped  to  and  Cram 
Galveston  and  the  Brazos  Biver,  irom  Sept.  I,  1849,  to  Aagost  1, 1850. 

Bales  of  cotton  received....... .............11,043 

Bales  to  arrive,  (estimated,) 1,500 

Direct  shipments  from  the  river  to  New-Orleans 

and  New-York 1,457 

Total  Bales 14,000 

Hbda.  sugar  received 2,900 

Barrels  molasses  received ..3,400 

Estimated  value  of  hides,  dcer>skins,  pecans,  &o., 

received  from  the  Brazos  Kiver $20,000 

The  value  of  assorted  merchandise,  ahipped  up  the  river  from  Galveston,  as 
appears  from  entries  for  iaBuraoce  here,  $155,525.  Insurance  and  premium  of 
from  1  per  cent,  to  1^  per  cent 

The  probable  amount  of  goods  shipped  from  Galveston  without  insurance 
may  be  put  down  at  $40,000,  and  the  value  of  shipments  that  are  insured  throvgk 
from  New-Orleans,  New-York,  and  Boston,  and  other  northern  ports,  may  be 
estimated  at  $200,000. 

We  summon  up  the  year's  business  thus  :— 

14  000  bales  cotton  at  $50  each $700,000 

2,900  bhds.  sugar  at  $50  each 145,000 

3,400  barrela  molasses  at  $8  each 27,200 

Estimated  value  of  deer  skins,  &c 20,000 

Vuliio  of  aliipments  from  Galveston,  insured $155,525 

do.  do.  do.  do.      not  insured 40,000 , 

do.  do.  insured  through  from  New-York  and 

elsewhere 200,000 

Showing  a  total  for  the  year  of  $1,287,725 

If  tbe  canal  project,  to  connect  Galveston  Bay  with  the  River  Brazos,  ia  carri«d 
out,  there  wilt  be  a  saving  on  this  amount  of  business  alone,— my — 
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In  innanmce  i  percent  on  $1,247,525 $6,238 

In  freigbt  on  cotton,  say  50  cca.  on  14,000  bale* 7,000 

"        ''    on  Bu^r,  Bay  $1  on  2,900  bhds 2,900 

"         "     on  mntasses,  say  50  ctB.  on  3,400  barrels......   1,700 

"        "     on  merchandue  and  other  produce ......10,000 

Total #27,838 

The  business  fbrtbe  year  ending  1st  September,  1851,  may  safely  be  estimated 
at  20  to  30  per  cent,  greater  than  for  the  year  ending  1st  September,  1850,  and 
with  the  facility  the  canal  would  aSbrd  for  the  better  oondncting  the  buBiness 
commanded  by  the  valley  of  the  Brazos,  the  increase  iu  the  next  three  or  foiu 
years  cannot  be  correctly  estimated. 

Galveston,  August,  1st,  1850.  D.  H.  &  Co. 

2.— COMMEBCE  Ac.  OF  SAVANNAH/ 

CXPORTfl     FROH     SAVANNAH    OF    COTTOII,    RICX  AND  LtlMBIR,  FOB    TCM    TBAR8,  AND 
TALUI  REAL  ESTATB. 
Ymh.       Total  B*((  CottoD.      Total  Ite.  Cotton.      Total  tnt.  RIm        ToW  fMt  of  lumbar,     VbIh  RmI  EataU 

1825 137,695 49,570.200 7,231. ..i 

1326 190,578 69,608,080 11,455.; 

1839 199,176 71,703^60 21,333 

1840 284,249 102,329,640 24,392 

1^41 147,280 53,020,800 23,587 14,295.200 

1P43 222,254 81,011,444 22,064 8,390,400 

1843 280,826 101,097,360 26,281 7.518,730 •2,853,900 

1844 244,575 90,499.650 28,543 5,933,251 3,245,837 

1845 304,544 115,726,720 29,217 8,870,582 -3.279,988 

1846 186,306 74,522,400 32,147 18,585,644 3,306,734 

1847 234,151 98,343,430 31,739 10,083,449 3,463,073 

1848 243,233 104,590,190 30,136 16,449,558 3.600,000 

We  ahall  be  obliged  to  any  one  who  will  famish  this  statistics  for  1649  and  1850.  [Bd.] 

RECEIPTS  or   COTTOS  AT  SATAHNAH,  FOR  TEN  TEARS,  TO  Ist  BEPTBXBEB. 

1838 206,048  bales 1844, 243,420  bates. 

1839, 196,618      "         1845, 305,743      " 

1840, 295,156      "         1846 189,076      " 

1841 146,273      «         1847 236,029      " 

1842 228.396      ♦*         1849 391,372      " 

1843, 299,173 

3.— COMMEECE  OP  RIO  JANEIRO. 

FI^UR  IMPORTED,  fec.  IH  DIFFBRBBT  YBABS. 

Frnm  From  Total  •     Stock  on  band       Ra-oi.  Cm-  Pneaa  Irt  Ant*. 

Ymni,  U.S.         vlMwhar*.         btifmUi.  Jan.  t.  yaritd.         Mmption:      qokUtj,  Jm>- 1 .       An. 

'i»37 52,662 73,918 136,580. ...9.500 15^87 116,123 a2||a24H 91 

^(»38 97,603 68,103 165,706 3,970 31,463 123,813 19||s32i|...14» 

*8M...137,137....10,105 147,242.. .14,400. ...50.026 107,516 19]}oOO 151 

'e40...16i,7i?3 12,697 173,480...   4,000 4,500 174,520 20|000 144 

l84l... 217,461.. ..24,915. ...243,376 2,260 71,191 206,260...,  I980OO... .160 

lpl2...  149, 448. ...19,772 169,320.  ..42,457. ...65,058.. ..119,920 14U000 180 

^843... 207,528 8,826 216.354..  49,742 73^11..  ..128.500.. ..  leffloOO 210 

'844...  165,401 8,593 173,994. .. 61,014 54,368....  13«,000 ISWOO..     5^0 

^84.>...  166.759 20,404 187,16rt...  58,000 46,776 143,887 15|500.. 

'846.  ..197,757 16,823 214,580.. .54,500 94,812 145,509 19  »20  . 

1847...  180,848 10,027 190,875. ..41.679 64,123 136,610 21 

'848.  ..22(i,t!13... .18,298....244,9n... 32,000 57,860 139,885 20 

1819...  188,(178 8.777 196.855... 79,809..  ..54,713 146,591 17 

)?5l)...18li,609.... 26,309   ...206,918. -.67,000 48,181. ...159,621 16 

1851 ..  .,  67,763  ..  .-  15 

'  From  Whit«'i  StmtUtlct  of  GMnria. 
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XXPOBTB  OF  PRODCCE  IN  1650. 

CoITm                 . Safw .  ITid*t 

Uftitod  SUtM.                                                            B««».                C«««,     Bb|S,  BbU.  itc  Ktet*. 

Balumore ia5,409....     —     ....  —     3S,298 

Boston 7,419....     —     ....  —     2,893 

CbarleBton 19.261....     —     ....  —     1,000 

Mobile 3,600....     —     ....  —     

New-York 163,394,...     —     ....  —     80,491 

New-Orleaaa 253,372.. --     —     ....  —     -        - 

Phiiadelphift 31.630....    —     ....  —     

SavBimali 2.180 —     —     

Total 639,365             ..  ..  Ha,«89 


Earope 692,298 6,313. ...17,723 137,172 

Elsewhere 15,374  431        35,275 

IXPORTS  OF  COFFXE   IH  1848-^50. 
Year.  UnlM  SUUa.  Sarop^  KUrahnw. 

•ie4S 800,919 867,028 '. 24,121 

1849 631,297 811,315 11.463 

1B50 639,26J 692,298 15,374 

IXPORTS  OF  bOGAB  and  HIDES  IN  SAME  TSA.R5. 


— Sugmr— 


Ymt.  Cmm.  Bk*  "•)  BUa*  HUM. 

1848 2,136 16,511 724,115 

1849 3,199 19,25m 506,463 

1850 6,714 52,997 309,854 

4.— ENTERPRISES  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 
The  Board  of  Trade,  in  ite  last  valuable  report,  ose*  the  following  langaa^ : 
Tho  Board,  in  common  with  the  whole  community,  axe  looking  forward  with 
much  solicitude  for  the  local  results  of  the  decennial  ceo^ns — not  bo  mach  with 
reference  t<>  merepopnlatioo,  which  has  been  at  least  approximated,  but  to  other 
Btatiaticfil  information  which  will  be  disclosed.  Uuless  we  are  much  mistaken, 
it  will  illustrate,  most  strikingly  no  tho  part  of  this  community,  progress  and  en- 
terprise, under  embarrassments  such  as  in  the  same  degree  will  not  be  foaud 
eUewhere.  Philadelphia,  with  its  population  uf  409,045  souls,  with  its  manu- 
factures, itK  coal  and  iron  exports,  takes  a  proud  staud  among  the  business  com- 
raniiities  of  the  world,  mid  that,  too,  at  the  end  of  a  year,  dunng  which  tho  larg- 
est contlagration  occurred  in  thia  city,  kunwii  within  the  memory  of  living  man; 
and  whilst  the  great  mineral  fabric,  ou  which,  next  to  coal,  the  prosperity  of  the 
state  depends,  is,  as  we  have  said,  so  paiufully  and  lamentably  depressed.  If  we 
can  hope  fur  nothing  more,  let  us  not  relin(jiiish  the  ex[)ectatiou  that  Congress, 
wit  h  the  spectacle  before  its  eyes  of  half  the  furnaces  of  Pennsylvania  out  of  lilaat, 
and  nearly  all  her  rolling  mills  istopped — with  thousands  of  industrious  mining 
mechanics  out  of  employment:  and  in  thia  branch  of  manufacture,  a  dependence 
on  Great  Britain,  almost  as  complete  as  when  acts  of  Parliament  prohibited  car 
iron  fabric •* ;  thit  Coii^jress  will  d  >  somo  litde  fir  Pennsylvania  interests. 

Tiie  directors  have  great  reason  to  congratulate  the  Board  and  the  mercantile 
community  gotierally,  on  the  rapid  progress  making  in  the  great  Central  Railway, 
to  the  West.  What  has  been  uone.  and  is  now  doing,  is  well  known  to  us  all 
and  need  not  be  dwelt  on  particularly  here.  In  less  than  two  years,  we  may  look 
fordward  to  an  uninterrupted  transit  by  railway,  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Ohio ; 
and  600U  al'iur,  if  the  entorprise  and  liberality  of  our  Western  friends  bo  not  abat- 


of  the  other  territorial  advantage-^  of  which  they  may  avail  themselves.  The 
enormous  trade  of  the  Cumberland  and  Susquehanna  valleys,  now  only  in  iU  in- 
fancy, bf'Ioiigd,  and  can  be  made  to  come,  to  Philadelphia.  Even  when  a  por- 
tion of  it  finds  its  way  to  the  head  of  the  Chesapeake,  by  the  Tidewater  Caual, 
the  superiority  of  Philadelphia  as  a  market  overcomes  all  the  local  attractions  of 
Baltimore,  and  brings  it  here.     But  even  if  this  were  not  so,  if  proper  attention 
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boa  modes  of  approaching  Philadelpbia 
Jeuce  from  the  state  works,  Lancaster  and 
Ivery  mode  of  approach  to  our  metropoUs 
The  widening  of  the  Unioo  Canal,  the 
mbia  Rail-way,  the  completiun  of  the  road 
CDiititniclion  of  the  moiiutain  division  of  the 
t  to  riiilndelphia — important,  too,  in  more  ways 
:>ther  cfmsideralinn,  it  would  tio  erioncih  to  re- 
westward,  a  large  amount  of  Philadelphia  capital 
Harrisbiirg,  ee-ttward,  it  is  a  mere  question  now 
r  there  it  must  all  come  at  last.    That  the  consiruc- 
is  of  great  moment,  id  more  apparent  than  ever,  now 
iiltimore  are  completed  from  Harrisburg.     Let  Thila- 
imore  is  nearer  Columbin  than  it  is  to   us.      This 
mce  we  can  only  neutralize,  by  improving  oar  communi- 
^  'tween  the  Snstpiehanua  and  the  Delaware. 

^  *^^  Jf^^  have  Mid,  that  we  should  look  elsewhere  than  to  the  cen- 

J  to  lines  of  ceiitml  commnuicatinn.     From  the  mouth  of  the 
)r  of  Eric,  there  la  not  one  mile  of  rail-road  constructed ;  and 
lation,  according  to  the  census  of  1850,  of  upwards  of  400,000 
to  contribute,  b^  iheir  industry  and  products,  to  our  business 
ail-road  communication  from  the  head  waters  of  the  West  branch 
of  Erie,  is  known  tu  be  practicable.     Surveys  have  been  made,  and 
cost  ascertained.     Philadelphia  has  too  long  turned  her  back  on   that 
region  ;  for  wonderful  it  is,  at  least  in  its  miueral  resources,  with  its  iuez- 
and  accessible  masses  of  iron  and  bituminous  coal,  through  which,  by 
Jlo  paths,  (for  there  are  yet,  to  our  shame,  be  it  spoken,  wildomesses  in 
^Ivania)  the  ti^veler  passes  from  the  mouth  of  the  Sennemahonev,  to  the 
waters  of  the  Alleghany  and  of  tne  lake  streams.      Wbile  New- York  is  push- 
forward  its  Erie  Rail-rood  along oiir  lake  shore,  and  through  our  neglected  ter- 
try,  we  are  content  to  see  not  only  norih  western  Pennsylvania,  but  all  the  in- 
irmediate  territory,  influenced  by  adverse  policy  to  us,  pass  away  to  commercial 
[legiance  in  another  state.     It  is  high  time  that  our  eyes  should  be  directed  in 
lis  direction.     It  has  ceased  to  be  a  question  of  rival  routes.     And  whenever 
these  improvements  north-westward  from  the  Susquehanna  shall  bo  seriously  be- 
gan, theu  taking  Sunbury  and  Catawissa  as  the  pomt  on  which  the  river  is  ulii- 
mutely  reached,  Philadelphia,  with  its  works  extending  north  from  Harrisburg, 
•ud  north-westward  &om  the  head  waters  of  the  Schuylkill,  may  claim  it  all,  be- 
yond  the  reach  of  rivalry. 

5.— VALUE  OF  THE  LAKE  COMMERCE  OP  THE  U.  8. 


Lakt  Erie 

Kudu  "f  rnru.  Tinpnrts. 

Buffalo 822,143,104 $37, 

SUrcr  Creek 212,P19 

BsrccUniB 217,7?!) 

Dunkirk 903,341 

Erie 1.300,81*7 2, 

Conncnut 389,050 

Aslitnhula 307,7.^7 

Fairport 343,65# 

Clevolnn.l 7,030,937 6, 

BIscklliTcr 203.345 

Vemiillion 150,000 

Huron ,     469.>!07 

Sandinky 7,010^04 3, 

Lower  Sindusky lP9,lfl3 

Port  ClinKin 30,978 

Kellev's  IttlanH 7,852,021 

Toledo 1,050,915 5, 

Monroe 3,502.066 

Brest 13,495 

Gibraltar 54.043 

Detroit 7,32i 


Total  ntoeof 
^  Export,  and 

,990,658 Sfio.no.oea 

107,0S1 312,905 

121.394 339,183 

486,39fl 1,389,7.14 

,531,9r>.'> 3,ir<33,833 

240,403 599.455 

421 ,007 729,rt65 

450.W0 794,509 

,P5'>,5M 13,i?ifi«,a  1 3 

154.5C9 "„      557,845 

207,200 337.200 

790,201 i.seo.ojjg 

,099,939 10,1 10,048 

108,300 2fl7,4fi3 

24,7.15 63.7.33 

n,tJ79 11,679 

,2fi:i,4fi4 13,113,496 

812,105 4,J*63,023 

ly.SSO 18,956 

13,t(16 13316 

,781,192 6,283,958 
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Lake  md  River  St.  Clair.  "^^^J 

MaoH  of  Potti.  Export*.                                    IisptcU.  haporto. 

Algonac tl^SS •198,793 «212,98g 

St.  Clair 51,043 71,524 132,5«? 

Trenton 7,325 85,553 32,878 

Mourn  ClemeoB 84,000 167,790 871,790 

Lake  Huron. 

Sanlt  St.  Marie 151,134 340,800 491.934 

Mackinac 143,400 812,818 3M,8li 

Lake  Michigan. 

Green  Bay 151,537 80.830 835,367 

Manitowoc 49,129 13,719 62.848 

Sheboygan 571,800 12,191 583,991 

Port  Waahington 278.311 48,267 326,579 

MilwBukie 3,828,650 8,098,469..... 5,927,119 

Eacine 1,452,750 650,950 2,103,700 

Soutlipoit 689,791 583,608 1^13,399 

WauVegan 69,081 283,107 352,188 

St.  Joseph's 672,892 543,894 1,216,767 

Michigan  City 28,915 369,168 398,083 

Chicago 7,751,873 4,151,905 11,903,777 

Lake  Huron. 

District  of  Mackinac — Tonnage 1,919  77  cwl. 

Value »76,000 


Total  value  of  exports  and  impoits C848,15S 

Value  of  tonnage  in  aggregate 75,000 

Lake  Michigan. 

Chicago  District — Tonnage 15.890  86  cwt. 

Value $564,435 


Total  value  of  exports  and  imports 324,320,481 

Value  of  tonnage  in  aggregate 564,435 

Lake  Erie  I>islricts. 

Buffalo  Creek  District— Tonnage 44,744  49  cwt. 

Value  Tonnage 8722.400 

Presquo  Isle  "         Tonnage 7,419    27 

Value 8328.000 

Cuyahoga  "         Tonnage 22,047  30 

Value 8936,640 

Miami  "        Tannage 2,920  00 

Value $94,000 

Sandusky  "        Tonnage 8,36C  80 

Value 8379,335 

Detroit  "         Tonnage 34,067  19 

Value 81,847,710 


Total  value  of  exports  and  imports $115,785,048^ 

Value  of  tonnage  in  aggregate 5,308,083 

Lake  and  River  Si.  Clair. 

Mt.  Clemens  District— Tonnage 

Value" 

Total  value  of  exports  and  imports $039,524 

Value  of  tonnage  in  aggregate —    - 
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RECAPITULATION. 

Aggregate  value  of  eiportg 872,341,612 

"  "  imporU 69,251,955 

Total  value  of  exports  and  imports  on  all  lakes. 8141,593,567 

Aggregate  tonnage  on  at)  lakes , 137,466 

"  value  of  tonnage  on  lakes 6,647,530 

The  foregoing  figures  are  for  the  lakes  enumerated,  exclusive  of  Lakes  Cham- 
plain,  Superior  and  Ontario.  The  returns  for  the  latter  I  must  present  you  in  a 
consolidated  form,  as  follows : 

Vslufttion. 

Lake  Superior— exports  and  imports 

Lake  Ontario  *'  "         «28,141,000 

Lake  Champlain       "  "         16,750,700 

44,891,700 
Add  lakes  previously  enumerated 141,693.567 

$186,485,367 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  aggregate  valuation  of  the  lake  trade  of  the  United 
States  amounts  to  the  enormous  sum  of  $186,485,367,  or  more  by  $40,000,000 
than  tbe  whole  foreign  export  trade  of  the  country. 

Add  also  the  tonnage  of  Lake  Superior .,      

"     Ontario 60,829 

*'  "     Champlain 4,746 

With  the  previously  given.. 137,466 

And  wo  have 203.041 

as  the  aggregate  tonnage  employed  on  the  lakes  of  the  United  States,  of  which 
35,904  tons  ie  foreign.  To  tiie  valuation  of  the  tonnage  on  the  previous  lakes 
append,  for  Lakes  Superior,  Champlain  and  Ontario,  and  we  have  the  subjoined 
summary  of  aggregates : 

Kxport  and  import  trade  of  the  lakes $186,485,267 

Value  of  American  toiiuage £7,351,347 

Value  of  passenger  trade 1,000,000 

Gross  aggregate $187,485,267 

TONS. 

«,  (  American 167,137  >  _««  nji  *™- 

^"""^K^  {  Foreign 35,904  }  ***3'***^ '*'"•• 

Hands  employed  in  the  American  trade 10,907 

Steam  tonnage 61,701 

Sailing     "         105,904 

I  will  entleavor  to  give  you  the  Western  river  trado  in  full  in  my  next.    Mean- 
while 1  furnish  you  with  the  aggregates  : 

18«. 
Nctt  valuation  of  the  commerce  of  the  Western  rivers..  .8256,233.820 

Value  of  vessels 18,661,600 

Number  of  hands  employed  on  craft 36,047 

BKCAPtTDLATION. 

Gross*  valuation  of  lake  commerce $283,187,134 

WeKtern  rivers 512,467,640 

Aggregate  valuation  of  internal  commerce  of  the  U.  S $795,654,774 

*  The  net  valuatioD  is  ipsumrd  as  half  the  grou  valustioi),  fur  what  ars  the  exports  oT 
one  place  are  the  imporu  of  another. 


4M     fccTs^sR^EruXrV&as  ^arr^nxav  jKmv:-«Ki&i:K& 


«*^.L.  xucr  3i3K.r3ii=  iciiir;'sa  *  itv    luaa.      ilT?  ^a.  £  w  ^e  —"n  n  ir  s  iirw  mark  is 
psUL  u.  nicrs  •-ruragii  BUi  acr%  sue  (Zcivei.  n  eamur  ^■^liir  aeveni  Iibscjm  oele- 

— Ka^ta  m»Z  Sc-  Loki  n-rac  art  uic 


«   i=t  ft*«'CTti  cai  ir^  11  uiur7;i*.'=Tae»  of  Xev-^rVua — d«b 
,  J-ESrrvai   Ctrr   wad  :is  pa^Kca  «'  ac  C^ar>*,  Se.  Mljj,  B>im 
3Eai.rc.  =c.  H^>xa.^K'*Ba.r33t.  l--r-ngKc».  uti  Sc  Tnanasr,  frf^g-'rWaa      I>e>^«DC3U 

-    J.  BO:  *ia-  L-s^lfiisa.  C-  S.  Tirpi^r.  E»^ ,  MiMsscIppi, 

J.  D.  3-  ZM  ^vw,  E*i_     ~  ^j^ppart:  Brome,  E<iq^       *- 

B.  3L  Dtii^  £*-;»  "  H:iQ.  Clark  Woodm^  Loauiana. 

J.  i>*  F-^tt:*--  '-  J-  R-  lyifncu,  Loauiaaa. 

Ry.k^J-'tl,  TIjs:  a  C*?:!.— Irie^  cf  W?t*  ar,-^  M-^is?  c-3Eii»:Jnc  of  cine  zncmben.  be  ap- 
^r.'.'f ;  -r-  v.",  Pr»--;  :-t:-_  v.-  n-jor:  v,-  i::e  codt'^e::  13  ■  la  to-morrow  aflerooon  ai  ;>  oVloiX, 
a  p'a.-  fir  ri-- r-^  t-ii^DeTeua^'- f.;L.-;if.fr  iheoastr^ic::  jco!  a  Rail-road  iromXcw-Orleacs 

iC'tJ/lrfrl,  Ti.ai  a  ''."otnmit'jer  on  Pl^ns.  C(mt!«t:ne  of  fifteen  membera,  be  appoinieil  by 
ti»e  Pf'"-!'}':!!',  f  J  w!»oTn  il.e  several  r^.-iiei  an  '  prn_.tt'.s{-^tij:e  coonecriooorXew-Orlean* 
«D'l  J<tck.vj!i  hy  a  r^il-roa'i  or  i-.*.ber*L*^,  be  referred,  wiih  iostmcDoos  to  report  to  lie 
rtm'n-uiiijtt  10  m'lrraw,  at  r)  o'clr»-k,  p.  x. 

TIicm;  ';ij»i[tjin<;trs  consist  of  the  followine  seDtleroen: 

C'jttimiltf'i  nf  Wuyt  and  Mean*. — James  Robb.  Chsinnan :  Leonard  Matthews,  W- 
H.  fiarhiri'l,  I'eier  C'mrcv,  Jr..  Secf-nd  Municipality:  J.  P.  Benjamin,  H.  C.  Camioaek- 
11.  \V.  M'liilpomery,  First  Muninipa'.ity  ;  Alexaj»der  Le^seps.  Third  MuDicipality ;  H-  S* 
Bii':WinT,  Lilfivctl'j' ;  Hon.  I.  T.  Pr<-5:./ii,  Fari.tli  of  JeiTersoo;  Col.  \V.  S.  Campbt-ll,  Hou- 
Jonliuq  Baldwin,  J.  P.  Harriiioii.  Glpiriy  Bnrkc  and  Alex  D.  Kelly.  New-Orleans:  W- 
L.  H«rrin,  Coluujb'i* :  Col.  W.  \V.  Walters.  Mirsiiall  county  ;  C.  S.  Tarpley  aud  Hon. 
W.  h.  Hhi»rk*-y,  Jii'keon  :  and  T-  A.  Marshali,  Vickibure,  Miss. 

Coinrni"'!-  on  I'lain  and  Pr'/Jrc'ii. — ijleiidy  Hurke,  Chairman  ;  George  Clark,  J.  M- 
LnjM  yr^^  First  Municinalily  ;  H.  L.  Rnnney.  C.  D.  Yancey.  J-  Baldwin,  J.  P.  Harrison. 
Hi-iv.imI  Municipality;  J- M.  Cucullii,  Third  "Municipality  ;  P.  X.  Wood,  L.  De  SauUoi. 
Lrifiiyciiir :  John  Ilinipson.  (!arrolltoH;  Alfred  Hennen.  H.  Smidi,  Parish  of  St.  Tamma> 
ny  ;  John  Wnll,  Ainit*;  county  ;  J.  H.  Dufrocr|,  Parish  of  East  Raton  Roupe. 

A  htUcr  won  ri-crivcd  from  iht;  President  of  the  St^lma  and  Tenneitree  Rail  rood,  ap- 
pointinir  Williniii  W.  King,  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow  and  J.  R.  Geddes,  Eth]rs.,  to  represent  the 
iDtereHtaofsnid  road, 

Juiltfi'  Wnll,  from  the  comraittoe  on  the  basts  of  Totinc.  theo  reported  that  they  bad 
■graciTto  tAia\A.  tiio  rcpTewntavVonm  iS\e  po^WNiTvacViS.  ■^«V^i&A.vax«.vk  ^hftit  ratio. 
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,  the  follovinp  would  be  the  niimber  or  rotes  for  eich  deleniion :    First 

'SesoTul  MunicipnUty  11.  Tbird  Mnnicipality  5,  Jefleraon  3,  Su  Charles  1, 

.ot^  2r  8l.  Ht'lena  1,  Washington  1,  Livingston  1,  St.  Msry  1.    MiuUtip- 

Km.— Aniitt!  cnunty  3,  Pike  1,  Lawrence  1,  Copiah  S,  Marshall  4,  Hinds  3, 

7,  Wiilier,  of  Hnlly  Springs,  Miss.,  offered  the  following  rcsolntions : 
tii,  Thni  Uie  i-juiL^na  of  Central  and  North  Mississippi  be,  and  they  arc  hereby 
_  suliciio.]  u>  pJtK-iitt!  from  tlie  lot;iBlature  of  that  slate  a  charter  10  form  a  rail-road 
nrkunii.  Mia^.f  to  Hull/  HpnnijR,  ]VIis5. 

'/fc^  Thninhnulci  &alilirhart«^rbe  procured, then  die  cities  of  New-Orlcnna.  La.,  and 
n,  Misft-,  tliroii^h  ihcir  repreaeiuativcs  in  this  convention,  pledge  themselves  for  a 
a]  aivl,  (altnuJd  th?  daino  be  neccdaary,)  in  constructing  said  road. 

ttoli'fd.  Thai  tiie  ciliiens  of  Weblcrn  Tennessee  and  South-western   Kentucky  be, 
Bd  they  R.re  ht-rehy.  emriicsdy  soliriied  to  procure  from  the  legislatures  of  their  reapeetive 
atci,  n  rhnrt^r  fur  a  ruil-rcirtd,  which  shall  extend  from  some  point  on  the  soutliem  txmnd- 
.  _rj  line  of  Teniiesaeo  ru  aottie  point  in  Kentucky,  oppositfl  or  near  to  Cairo.  Illinois. 
Ji«^ittii:J,  Tiiai  »hoiiId  such  charter  be  prorureJ,  then  the  city  of  New-Orleans,  through 
ita  rcpreAcntniiTL"!  La  tliM  ceoTenUun,  pleuges  itself  for  a  very  liberal  aid  in  the  construc- 
tion of  satil  road. 

Col.  Walter  unstained  his  resolutions  with  one  of  the  ablest,  impressive,  and  at  timen 
eloquent  rail-road  spcfchcs  tltat  we  have  ever  lutened  to,  and  received  the  loudest  plaa- 
dhs.  Wfl  are  willing  to  forego  our  objections  to  some  parts  of  the  speech  from  its  gene- 
ral merits-     Col.  W.  commencei:!  his  address. 

By  hoping  that  he  would  be  allowed  to  speak  to  the  citizeos  of  New-Orleans  plainlv, 
but  without  insulting  Uiem.  and  he  hoped  that  if  he  showed  thatthey  would  lose  their  iraile 
in  twelve  inoiilhH,  unless  they  b'.'t:ame  active  ami  enercetir  in  assisting  the  march  of  im- 
provrnient.  they  would  not  feel  insulted.  Ayreat  portion  of  the  New-Orleans  trade  had 
within  the  Issi  five  or  six  months  gone  off  by  the  way  of  Charleston,  and  unless  energv  was 
employed,  the  whole  of  the  cotton  trade  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi would  i;o  by  thatrouto.  The  Memphis  and  Charleston  Hail-road  was  now  under 
contmrt.  and  if  it  was  cotnpletod  under  present  rip^mstances,  what  would  become  of  the 
trrtdo  of  the  Tusfumbiti  vallej,  which  waa  worth  fit'Lt'onmilli'insofdonars  to  New-Orleans  7 
Why,  it  would  go  to  Charleston.  Prom  Chaltanooqn  to  Charleston  a  hale  of  cotton  could 
be  ronveye'l  for  62  !>0,  and  fmm  Dei-aiur  it  could  he  taken  for  W  17,  and  this  would  be 
Oiemenns  ofdrawtn^oflftrade  from  thai  quarter.  Cotton,  in  the  market  of  Charleston,  was, 
on  an  aTcnipe,  one-cichth  per  cent,  higher  than  in  New.Orleans,  and  if  it  was  only  one- 
fourth  of  that  aiivnnre,  with  A  rail-mnd  stretching  to  the  westwanl,  where  would  be  the 
dividifi"  line  between  it  and  New-Orleans  ?  It  wonld  be  in  North  Alabama,  and  in  North 
Mi'>«i49ippi,  and  thus  New-Orleans  would  lose  yearly  fifteen  million  dollars  worth  of  trade. 
If  New-{)rlrans  did  not  become  energetic,  and  sympathize  with  them  in  tJicir  attempts  10 
builil  a  rail-rosd,  the  people  of  Marshall  county,  Ulississippi.  from  which  place  he  came, 
and  the  odier  uortliuni  coontics,  would  send  l.">6, 191  bales  of  cotton  down  to  Mobile,  by 
the  line  of  ro.id  to  be  built  from  Mobile  to  Ohio,  which  would  pass  by  their  doors,  and  thus 
another  ten  milli'un  would  he  lost.  They  had  been  used  to  look  on  New-Orleans  as  the 
Queen  City  of  the  South,  and  to  pi>iiit  to  "her  with  pride ;  but  now,  when  her  elory  was 
deparrinir,  they  were  either  ready  to  raise  her  tin,  or  to  go  hand  and  hand  with  Mobile,  if 
the  refused  to  vynip-ithite  with  them.  He  spoVe  of  flour  beinc:  sein  from  Chicago  to 
Jiew-York,  and  s.iid  that  ten  years  ago,  if  any  one  liad  said  that  New-Orleans  would  lose 
the  frnde  of  the  Illinois  River,  tlie  citirens  wonld  have  laughed  at  him ;  yet  now  the  trade 
went  to  Baltimore,  Boston,  and  other  cities  of  the  Kast ;  and  in  a  few  years,  if  the  citizens 
were  not  nrtive.  they  would  lose  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  Ho  went  on  nt  great 
length  to  show  the  advancement  which  was  going  on  rapidly  in  the  country,  and  said  that 
if  New  Orleans  siooil  still,  she  wonld  have  at  last  to  rely  on  the  little  state  of  Arkansas 
for  her  trade. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  made  the  following  report: 
Your  committee  respectfully  report,  that  while  bavins  well  eonsidored  the  required 
ways  and  mcann  of  cnnstTueting  a  rail-rond  from  the  city  of  New-Orleans  lo  Jackson,  Mi«s.. 
we  arc  admonisheil  by  the  lessons  derived  from  past  experience,  to  place  bat  a  limited 
reliance  on  the  aid  of  vulunt,'iry  sub'^'riptions:  and  that  any  expodieat,  otlier  than  the 
taxation  of  real  estate,  or  employing  the  public  crerlit,doeB  not  furnish  any  reasonable 
guarnutee  or  assorance  of  surress. 

Your  committee  are  impressed  most  favorably  with  the  plan  adopted  in  other  cities,  of 
raising  money  in  aid  lyf  n)tern.il  improvements  by  taxation,  and  believe  it  to  be  one  that  is 
best  ndaptr*d  toihe  present  eircuni-^tnm'es  and  condition  of  the  inhaltitants  of  New-Orleans, 
and  the  ac^joining  parishes.  They  know  of  nil  other  mode  that  recommends  itself  by 
arguments  more  conrlusive,  and  believe  it  only  neeessarj-  to  recite  those  most  prominent, 
(u  viiire  the  command  of  n  large  majority  of  the  population  of  Louisiana,  and  the  aid  of 
lis  legislatnre,  in  carrying  tiiis  plan  into  execution.    The  ttrjumentA  ■w\»p'r  -jq-w  wsosnivx- 
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tee  will  briefly  submit,  are  :  That  a  toi  on  real  estate  is  a  s«lectioD  of  the  Icgitimale  ch- 
ject  of  taxation  for  liie  purpones  of  intenial  improvement;  that  the  taxuioa  in  eqaal  m  iti 

r  ration*  on  all  citizenB  who  are  able  to  roniribnte  ;  that  ita  execution  does  not  /hmiaiih 
▼aloe  of  the  property  of  the  citixen,  but  according  to  all  received  experience,  contri- 
butes  immensely  to  enhance  its  valae;  that  it  gives  the  tax-payer  a  common  interest  ia  the 
proposed  improvement ;  that  it  invites  a  vigilnni  and  active  interest  on  the  part  of  the  en- 
tire propeny  community  in  the  success  and  progress  of  the  omlertaking  ;  that  it  does  not 
anbject  it  to  tlie  invidious  charge  of  monopoly — ea  there  ean  be  no  monopoly  where  all 

Eiicipate  equally;  diat  it  does  away  with  a  system  of  loans  and  credits,  sdwaT*  fraitfal 
nier^ief,  and  alike  detrimental  to  the  public  interests ;  that  the  policy  of  the  plan  is 
t  of  one  entire  cash  system — and  of  necessity,  one  of  economy — and  snch  as  will  best 
ensure  justice  to  all ;  and,  finally,  that  it  is  a  limitation  of  responsibility,  public  and  pri- 
vate, conservative  in  iia  influence,  and  when  in  operationjwill  impart  to  the  spirit  of  enter 
prise,  life  and  activity,  which  alone  can  redeem  Louisiana  and  N^ew-Orleana  from  an  in- 
action that  threatens  ruin  to  her  best  interests. 

Your  committee,  therefore,  respectfully  recommend  to  this  convention,  to  invite  the 
cotini^ils  of  New-Orleans  and  Lafayette,  and  the  people  of  the  parisbes  of  Lomaiana,to 
memorialize  the  legislature  to  enact  at  their  first  session,  a  general  law,  providing  thai 
any  parish,  city  or  town,  may  subscribe  to  any  rail-road  wiihui  the  limits  of  the  state  of 
Louisiana,  or  eaeh  of  the  same,  and  to  levy  a  lax  on  real  estate,  to  be  called  the  rail-road 
tax,  tu  cover  the  amount  of  any  subscription  made  by  such  parish,  city  or  town ;  provided, 
however,  that  all  taxes  thus  levied  and  collected,  shall  entitle  tlie  peraons  paying  them  to 
eerti^cates  of  stock  in  the  road  subscribed  to,  to  the  extent  of  the  tax  he  pof  s ;  and  that 
DO  subscription  shall  be  made,  or  any  tax  levied,  witliout  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the 
voters  of  the  parish,  city  or  town. 

Your  committee  urge  upon  the  convention,  in  the  most  respectful  but  earnest  maimer, 
the  necessity  of  prompt  and  energetic  action,  in  furtherance  of  the  questionB  that  have 
engaged  their  deliberations.  Jauss  Robb,  Ckatmum. 

Vommiilee  Room,  April  18, 1851. 

1.  That  the  New-Orleans  and  Jackson  Rail  road,  being  a  work  immediately  public  in 
its  character,  and  calculated  to  promote  the  general  prosperity  of  the  state,  ana  especially 
enhance  the  value  of  tlie  entire  property  situated  on  tho  lino  of  the  route,  and  at  its  ter- 
mini, justice  requires  that  means  for  iu  construction  be  provided  at  the  expense  of  all 
who  aro  to  share  its  benefits. 

S.  That  until  more  mature  deliberations  shall  have  perfected  a  plan  of  organiration  for 
carrying  out  the  entire  completion  of  the  project,  it  is  expedient  to  confine  the  present 
action  of  this  convention  to  tlie  adoption  of  such  measures  u  shall  secure  the  making  of 
the  road  to  the  state  line,  leaving  for  future  consideration  the  expediency  of  consohdating 
tlie  company  with  one  to  bo  fonncd  for  continuing  ihe  road  from  the  state  line,  to  Jockaon. 
Miss.,  or  devising  other  means  by  which  the  two  roads  can  be  worked  in  unison. 

3.  That  in  order  to  cover  all  contingencies,  including  the  cost  of  locomotives,  carriages,  de- 
pots, Jcc,  it  is  expedient  lliot  the  capital  of  the  company  to  he  organized  consist  of  $l,5(.>0,000. 

4.  That  u  company  be  immodiatciy  formed,  under  the  general  corporation  law  of  the 
slate,  wiih  a  capital  of  Si, 500,000,  divided  into  shares  of  8100  each. 

5.  That  a  memorial  be  presented  to  the  legislature  of  this  Btaie,  praying  the  passage  of 
an  net  providing  substantially  as  follows,  viz  : 

Tliat  the  several  mimicipal  councils  of  the  city  of  New-Orleans,  and  the  police  juries 
of  the  respective  parishes  situnted  on  the  line  of  the  road,heemix)wercd  to  levy  a  special 
tax  on  the  real  estate  lying  within  their  respective  limits,  to  be  called  the  New-Orleans 
and  Jackson  Hail-road  tax ;  provided  that  no  ordinance  thus  pai>3cd  shall  be  binding  until 
approved  by  a  majority  of  the  legal  voters  of  llic  locality,  at  a  special  election  called  for 
that  purpose,  and  tliat  the  lax  thus  paid  by  any  individual  shall  eucitic  him  to  on  equal 
■iniouiit  of  stock  in  the  company. 

6.  That  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  be  instrnciod  by  a  future  report,  to  declare 
the  amount  of  subscriptions  that  ought  injn.'itica  to  be  contributed  by  the  city  of  New- 
Orleans  and  the  parishes  aforesaid,  basing  their  report  upon  the  ofiicial  returns  of  the 
valu«  (if  real  esiote. 

7.  Tiiat  in  the  meantime,  volnntary  subscriptions  of  individuals  to  the  company  he 
solicited  on  the  entire  line  of  the  route,  and  that  comnrittecs  be  appointed  for  eacii  parish 
for  that  purpose,  with  the  understanding  and  condition,  that  any  suuscriber  shall  have  the 
right  of  givine  in  the  receiitt  for  money  paid  by  him  to  the  company  in  satisfaction  of  any 
tax  to  he  levied  on  Iiim  on  above  provided. 

8.  That  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  be  instructed  to  prepare  and  print  a  detailed 
repon,  dfvelnpinu  ilui  princijiles  embrrift-d  in  these  resolutions,  and  carryuig  out  the 
details  of  organization  in  conformity  therewith. 

The  Coramittfe  on  Plans  and  Pro)e(;ts  presented  its  report,  which  was  read   by  the 

Secretary,  as  follows; 

Kiport  nf  the  Committee  on  Plant  and  Projects  of  ihe  New-Orleans  and  Jackson  Rail- 
road Convention. 

A  large  majority  of  the  committee  have  tlie  honor  to  report : 
That  two  genoral  plan*  for  iiie  coraiettintt  o?  '^ew-OT\ev'n«-Tu\'\«.0t.vitk'«\^  tjhe  p««t 
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■vaiems  oFrail-mada  now  oador  construction  sod  projected  in  Uusiasippi,  Alsbtmft  uid 
't'enncusee,  have  been  presented. 

By'one  plan,  it  ia  proposed  to  constmct  a  contlfiuoas  rail-road  from  Ncw-Orleani  to 
Jarkson  ;  by  ibc  other,  a  rail-road  from  Madisonville  to  Jackson,  and  thence  to  a  connec- 
tion with  New-Orleans  by  steam  ferry  boats  being  uaod  for  brinf;ing  the  trains  of  rail-road 
cars  down  the  Cliefnnctc  River,  and  arross  Lose  Fontohattrain  to  the  landing  of  the 
PontclianiaiH  Rail-rond. 

The  distance  from  New-Orleans  to  Jackson,  via  Fontchartrain  Rail-road,  Lake  Pontchar- 
train  and  MadiMouville,  is  173  mites,  of  which  distance  about  30  miles  will  be  steam  ferry. 
By  the  located  line  of  the  old  NasbvUle  Rail-road,  the  distance  is  192  miles.  By  a  route 
recently  surveyed  by  Mr.  Phelps,  piusing  above  Lake  Maarijpas,  the  distance  will  be 
about  200  miles  ;  anflby  a  proposea  line  up  the  river,  to  the  vicmity  of  Baton  Rouge,  the 
distance  from  New-Orleans  to  JnckBoowill  be  about  213  miles. 

The  latter  route  avoids  diHicult  swamps,  expensive  draw-bridges  across  navigable 
rivers,  and  passes  throygh  a  fertile  and  well-improved  country.  • 

Estimating  30  miles  per  hour  for  passenger  trains,  on  a  level  and  straight  rail-road,  the 
time  of  paBsing^over  each  of  the  routes  will  be  as  follows : 

Ist.  By  the  Footchartraia  Rail-road,  steam  ferry  and  Madiaonville  route — 8  hours,  IS 
minutes. 

2d.  By  the  old  Nashville  Rail-road — 6  h.  34  m. 

3d.  By  the  line  above  Lake  Mauripas — 6  b.  40  m. — aiul  by  the  route  near  Baton  Rouge 
— 7  h.  5  m. 

The  majority  of  the  committee  are  (rf*  the  opinion  that  the  road  via  Baton  Honge  maj 
be  constructed  in  the  most  substantia!  manner  from  New-Orleans  to  Jackson,  for  two  millkni 
dollars,  and  tliat  the  shorter  lines  would  not  cost  materially  less.  The  cost  of  the  road 
from  the  state  line  of  Louisianu  to  the  town  of  Jarkson,  will  oe  the  same  on  either  route, 
and  nr.ay  be  estimated  separately  at  one  million  dollars. 

The  majority  of  the  committee  are  strenuoasly  opjiosed  to  any  interrnption  of  a  contina- 
ons  rail  road  commuuication  between  Kew-Ork'ans  and  neighboring  states.  The  time 
allotred  to  the  comrailtee  will  not  permit  a  report  in  detail,  but  the  majority  feci  wfll  as- 
sured that,  en  a  simple  statement  of  the  case,  the  convention  will  not  hesitate  in  adopting 
an  unbroken  bne  of  raU-road  communicatitm.    On  behalf  of  the  majority. 

G.  V.BaooKi,  Ckairman. 

The  committee  then  offered  the  following  resolution  for  the  adoption  of  the  convention: 

Rctn^FfjI,  That  it  is  of  the  i^rcatust  imimrtance  to  construct  a  contiimooa  rail-road  from 
New-Orleans  to  Jackson,  Miss.,  with  a  view  to  its  future  extension  as  a  northern  end 
easteni  road,  in  prefercncn  to  any  other. 

A  re{>ort  was  thcu  handed  in  by  the  minorify  of  the  committee,  which  was  road  by  the 
8ecrctur>',  as  follows : 

Tlic  mmority  of  the  committee  respectfully  report:  That  they  consider  the  ronte  by 
the  way  of  Madisonville  the  most  advantageoas  for  a  rail-road  from  New-Ortcaus  to 
Jackouu,  Miw.,  and  recommend  it  for  adoption,  because — 

let.  It  ia  the  shortest,  by  mimy  miles,  according  to  all  the  admeasurements  of  the  engi- 
neen.  " 

9il.  It  in  the  ehenpest,  and  tlie  only  one  for  conntructing  which  sufEciest  funds  can  be 
imme<liately  raised. 

3d.  It  passes  over  a  tract  of  country  not  liable  to  be  overflowed  by  crevasaea,  or  by 
stonii-t  from  the  lake. 

4i:U.  No  obstructions  from  swamps,  streams  of  water,  ravtQct,  hills,  &c.,  are  to  be  met 
with  on  it. 

.'itli.  Valuable  timber  fu  abuiwlance  is  found  along  the  whole  of  its  course. 

(itli.  It  puH-ies  throutfh  public  lands  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  f;raoted  by  the  United 
States  for  the  constructmn  of  the  road,  and  wliit:h  in  time  would  alone,  by  their  sale,  pay 
for  the  whole  of  the  expenses. 

7th.  Tlie  Atate  of  Louisiana  has  granted  a  right  of  way  for  n  rail-road  through  the  par- 
ishes of  St.  Tdmmany  and  Washin^u,  by  ict  of  March  IS.  li^-'iO.  poge  119  of  the  laws. 

f.  necnuite  the  ai-fvRniagcB  of  this  route  are  clearly  shown,  and  the  objections  thereto 
fully  answered  by  the  reports,  surveys,  and  documents  which  accompany  this  report. 

Alfhid  Hkknih, 
j.  m.  cucvllu. 

HiKRT  L.Smith. 
Soon  after  the  prcscntatioa  of  the  report  on  Plata  and  Romtet,  a  scene  occurred  in  the 
convention  of  an  exciting  character,  between  the  advocates  of  different  aeclions,  which 
resultetliii  the  withdrawal  of  the  fricmls  of  the  Madisonville  terminus.  These  friends 
.have  had  a  separate  convention,  whose  proceedings  we  shall  report  in  our  next  number. 
Aftt'r  the  withdrawal  of  the  delegates,  the  report  of  the  majority  was  tiMOftiAMnis/jr 
adopted,  Mississippi  and  Alabama  refusing  to  rote  from  feelings  of  courtesy. 

We  regret  that  our  limited  spaee  excludes  at  present  the  review  of  the  Madisou  proceed- 
tngs,  and  many  facts  of  iotorest  in  regtrd  to  tlie  convBtt^cnu    t^<«iA '«« '^'^-^fdliiS^tAci.tA's.v 
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mondi,  bDgetber  with  the  remBrks  or  Mr.  Manhall,  the  resolatioiu  of  Judge  Preston  snd 
Mr.  Woodruff,  and  the  very  able,  triumphant,  and,  in  many  reapecta,  moat  cloqaent  »p«ech 
of  James  Robb,  Esq.,  who,  by  this  aiDgle  effort,  has  placed  himself  very  far  in  the  lead  of 
the  citizens  of  New-Orleans.  From  his  position,  his  zeal  and  his  talents,  the  conunuoity 
have  much  to  expect. 

GALLERY  OF  INDUSTRY  AND  ENTERPRISE. 

CUAELES  LB  BARON,  or  Mobile,  Mebchakt. 

WITB    A    PO-ETBAIT.* 

•  No.  6. 

Ik  taking  from  Mobile  one  of  the  sobjects 
for  our  series  of  men  diBtinguished  at  the 
South  for  tlieir  practir^st  industry  and  enter- 
prise, whether  in  commerce,  mauaractureB, 
or  general  progress,  it  would  have  been 
cli£firult  to  select  a  more  modest,  unassum- 
ing, and  altogether  meritorious  gentleman, 
disnCHAKLEsLsBARuic.  We  shall  begin 
with  him,  and  may  hereafter  add  others  to 
the  list  from  that  city. 

We  have  not  the  facts  for  an  elaborate 
biography  of  Mr.  Le  Barou,  which  in  truth 
might  be  out  of  place,  in  speaking  of  a  pri- 
vate mercliant-citizen,  bat  those  within  our 
knowledge  will  be  freely  given. 

He  was  bom  in  the  year  1P04,  in  the  city 
of  New-Orleans,  of  French  and  American 
extraction ;  but  hie  parenu  removed  soon 
afterwards  to  Peiisncola,  Florid  a,  from  which 
place  he  returned  to  ihe  city  at  ten  years  of 
age,  and  remained  until  his  eighteenth, 
prosecuting  his  education  at  tlie  Orleans 
College. 

In  1>27,  Mr.  Lo  Baron  having  married, 
and  removed  to  Tampa  Bay,  acted  in  tiie 
capacity  of  sutler  to  the  United  States 
array,  under  the  appointment  of  GcDCral 
Brooke  ;  but  the  Creek  Indian  dismrbances 
in  Georgia,  broke  up,  in  great  part,  llie 
post. 

In  1831,  he  returned  to  Pensacola,  and 
engaged  in  merfantile  business,  giving,  in 
connection  with  liis  partner,  a  strong  anJ 
energetic  siipt>ort  to  tiie  mil-road  at  that 
dmc  projected  to  ColuinbuB,  but  which  was 
afterwards  abandoned.  No  enterprise  could 
have  been  more  important  to  Pensacola. 
He  was  promoted"  to  the  poet  of  quarter- 


master-general of  militia  in  1837,  and  for 
prompt  ohodience,  appointed  by  Gov.  CaU 
to  his  staff,  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  When 
in  the  quarter-master's  department,  he  sup- 
plied the  relnrning  volunteers  with  stores, 
medical  attendon,  cjoarterB,  &.c.,  and  bis 
accounts  were  always  settled  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Department  at  ^Va8llington. 

In  1840,  Mr.  Le  Baron  was  elected  mayor 
of  Pensacola,  but  removed  the  next  year  to 
Mobile,  where  he  has  resided  ever  since,  in 
the  put^uits  of  commerce,  rearing  a  targe  fa- 
mily, and  maintaining  a  prosperous  business. 
His  transactions  arc  chiefly  with  Spain  and 
Cubs,  and  he  was  for  some  time  Mexican 
Consul,  though  at  present,  Vice-Conaul  for 
Portugal. 

Mr.  Le  Baron  is  identifietl  heart  and  soul 
with  his  adopted  city  of  Mobilt'  and  her 
prosperity,  and  has  given  the  most  unmis- 
takable evidences  of  it  in  his  early  and 
earnest  advocacy  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio 
Kailroad.  a  work  which  must  elevate  that 
city  lohigh  commercial  rank.  It  ^vas  in  the 
service  of  this  enterprise  that  we  fir^^t  met 
him,  on  our  way  to  the  great  rail-road  con- 
vention at  Memphis,  in  181!),  anil  we  well 
remember  his  active  and  faithful  aervires. 
He  is  now  a  director  of  the  road,  ontl  presi- 
dent of  an  insurance  company. 

In  the  last  letter  we  bad  the  pleasure  of 
receiving  from  3Ir.  Le  Baron,  he  concluded : 
"I  have  determined  to  leave  politics  and 
!  politicians  alone,  and  devote  myself  entirely 
i  to  business  pursuits,  and  to  the  devclopmt-nt 
.  in  every  w*y  of  the  resources  of  our  Suuth- 
i  em  country,  so  that  wc  may  command  a  pro- 
)  per  degree  of  respect  at  home  and  abroad."' 


*  We  have  already  puhliitltoJ,  wiih  portrnitN  Charlos  T.  James :  J.  G.  Wiater,  of  Geo.;  Dnniel 
Pratt.  Alabama;  \Vm,  (Jrofrg  and  II.  W.  ronner.of  Charlesioo,  and  »hnll  be  indebted  lo  frieoili 
thmti°hr>iii  tttl  tliP  .'^nutti  and  Weil  Tar furnithiagus  tho  address  of  iheir  most  enierpri^inf  and 
lead  iniipriiciical  citizen*,  so  that  the  muDthlf  lertei  fur  our  biofrsphy,  etc.  maybe  kept  up,  ttook 
every  point.— Editob. 
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EDITORIAL  AND  LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 

1.— riBiSH  OP  JACKsos,  LOUISIANA.         jsoil  of  llie  country  »  generally  qutie  saodyi 

_,,.,.,  .,  I'Btill  tliere  are  some  Ixxlies  of  retl  land,  con- 

Unviae  iMUcd  circulara  to  every  pari""    taininp  each   a  few   liumlred   orres.     The 

in  the  ctate,  entreating  for  infonuolion,  it  I  timber  uf  ilic  eouutry  i»  very  tall,  and  in 

pains  U9  to  iny.wc  have  only  received  three    """'e  plncea  large,  aud  gr..w3  ll«i«V  in  aU 

.  "^  ■,,.,■■  1  1-   pl:i»'e8:  the  vanetu'B  are  tune,  oak,  hicKory, 

or  four  rti^IK^nses.     ^M'y  " '*.  genUemen  oi    Jj^^^^^  .   g„,„g  „,■   „n  ^rla  ;    red  cherry, 

the  stale,  thnl  you  will  not  co-operate  with  mapk-,  osh,  ironwood,  muUicrry.  diinrapiu, 
QB  iu  preserving  the  records  of  iu  biiitory  Ac--.  Af-,  all  (rrowiii;,'  together  iti  a  manner 
.    I  ;.  1     «-_  i,-  -  -i«.-.l«  nnl.     peculiar  to  the  country.     The  land  has  a  bou 

and  m  proKresa?  We  have  already  pab- J  ^  ^^^^  aeinl.,  bnscl  upon  a  fine  red  elay, 
hfihed  "  Aajtainplion,"  and  now  publish  [  ^,J  ;^  ^^^^^^  ^i^gp  of  sloiie.  The  water  is 
Jaekgout  oflering  our  llianka  to  their  aalLora    jilentiful,  ami  of  good  qnulity.     ?priiig«  are 

for  tLcir  kind  acrvice..    Cat.  we  not  rely  ,  t»'>"J  V>  """i^.  P'"^"-  ""'l^^'';",™'',^  ''«  "j*! 
.   .         .    .        ,  ,.  conveiiienlly  trom  3(t  to  fl-jfi-et  depth.     Tlie 

upon  r«cemng  suuilnr  letters  (rom  every    uii.ienfrowth  of  the  f.-rest  is  coiuTnonlj  a 
pari;di  in  the  state,  and  will  not  the  presB  also  ih;i7.Ien'ut    thickeL     These   thickets   aborDnd 
help  us  T     Wc  have  received  a  moBlelaho-    with   deer    and    wild    turkeys    wild    cata, 
J        ,     ,,  ^     _    7-       wolves  and  (oxee,  aud  in  a  few  place*  bear* 

rate   and   valuablo  paper  upon  Concouha,  ^j.,|  ^^  (,^^^;,      ^i,^.  ^^^.^  vari.-liea  of 

from  thfl  pen  of  Dr.  A.  II.  Kiipatriek,  which  bird?  and  reptiles  inhabit  the  ciuintry.     Tbe 

aboonda  in  infnnnation  upon  a  hundred  sub.  only  «trani;e  vnrioty  worth  remark   ia   the 

,    .  1  1      .1    i:  1  I     .1  Wiiite  I'artridce,  which,  perhaps,  arc  too 

jRcu  relating  i"  the  wikkIu,  thehelds,  the  -      .    \  ^  :.        \(C    ^„.  ,„.„..™ 

■'  ^  fi^w  to  lie  erei:u-d  into  n  dillercnt  ecnera. 

water*,  ihe   climiite,  and  the  population,  of       7.  The  beet  lands  of  thia  pari;*!)  were  U- 

Louidiana.     We  shall  publish  it  in  our  m-xb  Iten   upou   speculiiiion,   and    ninny   of    the 

and    all   similar  paper*    from   the    pariah.    pl"'t»"""«  ^I"'^^''    'j^^*;   l"""  ' ''-'"*;!,„!^" 
...  ,      .  ,  ,,    .  uiMjn   heeond   rate    landa,   because   setUcn 

and  uliiniaiely  incorporate  them  all  in  a  puyij  oij^jjo  them  upon  pre-emption,  and 
work  we  are  now  cngiifrcd  in  preparing  for  [  only  pajj  government  price ;  therefore  the 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  state  of  "uncul^iinl  re.-<ouite%  of  tlie  parish  are  not 
T      ■  ■  T  <•  /■  .      I    I  1"  vet  developed. 

Loui-uina.  Let  every  one  of  our  friends  |  9,  Horses  ."Ind  mules,  in  conftiderd-le  num- 
sce  tlint  his  parish  is  represented.  ;  bfrs,  are  bn.utrlit  to  Arknnsris  kiicI  MisBonri 

;  nnnunUy.     Meiit,  flour,  and  family  siipplJea 
1.  Vernon  is  the  parish  seat  of  pnblic  jus-    nf  groceries,  are  obtained    from  New-Or- 
tire,  and  is  located  near  the  centre  of  the  I  leans. 

parish,  and  is  about  30  niites  west  of  Men- !  <l,  Thi»  parish  is  (r^^iienilly  healthy,  and 
nie.  Treuton,  which  is  about  two  mileit  diseases  UKunllv  are  of  a  mild  clmracicr,  and 
abt.ve  Mnnroe,  on  the  we.st  side  of  the  readily  yield  to  suitnhle  tmitiin-iit.  The 
Washita  Hirer,  is  ourprincipil  shipping  wlmlc  nnniter  of  our  pupulalion.  according 
P*'int.     _  'to  tlio  late  ccnsiifi,  is  'i/lCD  :  of  which  3,407 


2.  This  parish 'vns,  by  an  act  of  the  leins- '  n'-<'  white,  anci  i,-Jllt  arc  colored  people, 
laiure.  in  lHl.t,  carved  ont  of  Ouacliiin.  Tli.'  popul-ition  iit  raidilly  incn-asinc  by  re- 
Claihonie  and  I'ninn  Parishes.  r-rnils  from  ihc  nciLrhboriii!.'  ftal<-s. 

:i.  The  lirst  white  settlement,  on  wh:it  Im  m,  I'nblit;  ^^chl"lls  are  esfubli.slicd  in  ev- 
now  within  th(;  terriiorj-  of  this  ]>ari^h,  w;is  ory  ward  or  i-hool  district,  for  the  edncaticni 
nnide  by  .fames  MrlCerley  and  fdoiily,  uhout  of  children,  and,  I  supjinsc,  may  be  consid- 
the  year  1810.  He  came  here  from  Ten-  crcd  in  a  heidttiy  condnion.  Tin'  pn*vaili»B 
ncscee.  ,  ilpiioniiii;uioii:«  ofChristinnh  are  Uaplists  and 

4.  The  first  white  person  buried  wiUnn    Mcthoiliets.  who  are  fxeriini;  n  pMni  influ- 
tlie  prepeiit  jurimliction  of  this  )>iirisb,  was  a  .  enre  niiou  the  ;;i'ncr.'\i  stole  of  soiiety. 
Mr.  J>litirn,  .ihontihe  year  t^l-'.  11,  In  our  villacc  wc  liave  a  Temperance 

■">.  The  country  had  licen  formerly  (x:i-n-  Hnll  and  a  M:is<>nic  Hail,  uml  the  pnnKh 
picil  by  a  pari  of  the  ChiK-tnw  tribe  of  In- ;  tiixes  are  to  be  this  year  npplie-i  m  building 
dianx,  and  a  place  on  the  faf.tt.>rn  bnundary  '  a  Court  Hoon-e  ;ind"  I'srifch  Otfues.  There 
of  tiir-  pariah  still  retains  tlie  nnnie  of  In-  an-  J'.ior  physicians  and  fnur  lawyers,  be- 
di:iH  Villnire ;  at  which,  in  former  dnyji.  did  siilcs  lubers'  resident  wi;iiin  ihe  parish. 
live  ft  number  of  Indian  ffimilie-t,  which  Tlte  iiiim)<er  t.>i  suits  decided  at  onr  last  cir- 
were  protected  by  about  one  Imiidred  war-  i-nii  or  district  court  was  nhont  thirty, 
rinrs.  ]2.  HineeihcorL'inizationofdds  parish  one 

•i.  Our  parish  has  neither  ni'tnntains  nor  in.liviilual  Ims  been  sent  Ii> the  penitentiary, 
any  rotishlrrobh'  lolls,  nevertiieh-ss  it  is  and  lliree  oilicrs  hrnejed  ;  all  «if  the  tliree 
S'ltitciriitly  umlulatiii;;  to  ilrnin,  iin<i  has  but  haiiL'ed  were  iie^.T'ies,  and  wcrt.*  condemned 
liltii;    marAh   land,  Bwainps  or   imiid.-*.     Tiic  '  liir  separate  otleiices, 

water-courses    are    all   small,   Imt   moat   of  j      With  due  res))e<-l  I  remain  yonr  friend, 
tlietn  arc  constant   running  streams.     The  U.  MAr.oii£  ^TCl.l■^  H- U. 
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9.— OAKKH'S  IMPROVED  FUIIRACE. 

Tliis  iinpmvoment  fsecour  adveruMment 
pagOii]  ronfaiata  of  tlie  introduction  litstweea 
tbe  liru-bed  and  the  eod  of  the  boiler,  uf  a 
series  of  curved  bridge  walls,  which   are 
■ui-ipnrtcil  on  an-hos,  niid  foro  a  number  of 
snm-cHipii^ol  chaniberi.     Tlios«  walls  arc  , 
bnilt  of  brick,  and  inny  he  conatriicted  by 
any  ordinary  plantation   mnflon:  ihcy  nre  i 
canied  in  wiiliin  three  iooLo]}  of  iho  boiler,  ' 
and   follow   it.t  perL])bcry.       By   moans  nf 
these  walls  and  cliambt.-rs,  the  bent,  inctcaii  '. 
of  po-ssinj  rabidly  and  directly  thnmgh  lo  , 

the  cliLiiiiit^y,  as    in    onlinnry    fiiniaccis  is 
caufleil  to  ri.- verb {■  rate,  ami  is  coiicontrated  . 
in  the  ("wtcBsive  ^'hambers.      Biding  tlius 
forced  diroii^b  the  ntirrow  .sp^ict^a  boiwucn 
the  builor  and  tli*;  top  of  ilie  wall,  tbe  in- 
tensely   couccntrated   boat  consanios    the 
smoke  ancl   coutbuBtible  gasc.*,  which  ordi- 
narily p!icit|)(>    ill    lartje    i)iiantitics   unnm   | 
auuir-d.    By  thiit  muiins  a  uavini;  in  fuel  in 
made.     The  priiici|ial<*CHuiimy  is,  however,  \ 
produced  bviho  retciili[iii  and  concentratiini  I 
aC  heat  iu  tlio  chambers,  keeping  it  in  con-  | 
taet  wLiJi  tbi*  boiler  unlil  itn  naive  properties  ' 
aro  more  nearly  exbitoslerl    than    in   oihor  i 
fonnd  of  furnace     A  izriril  reeummendjtion 
of  this  fiirnnei.-  \»,  its  pertect  aimpliciiy  and  | 
ehcapnes4.    It  can  be  adapted  to  nny  boilers  . 
of  cyliiidriiTil  I'nrm.  an  1   duen  Ui>l  rei[aire  ' 
them  to  be  di.«iirbi'd.     No  diirerviic  is  rt--  ; 
qriiru.l  in  the  manner  of  titintr,  exi'ept  lu  do 
it  will)   b'l.s    lre'|iieney,  or    iti  Ies»  iiuiintity.  , 
It  is  ec.inil  ly  i;eiiiiouiiL-al  with  wnod  or  i;ii;il.  ' 

Ai   t!ie  e{-lcbrated  nwinibiitt  mantifietnry 
ofMr.  .1.  f^ii'jili'rnaon,  in  Nc.v-Yurk  city,  tin-  ', 
following'  re.tiili  wiit  oiituineil  frum  a  roni-  . 
parniive  irinl    of  Baker's  Kiirri.iee  with  the  I 
eoinmiin  C- inn,  an  eommunii-iiti'il  in  M'.'ssrs.  . 
Stilliiinn,  Allen  iV.  ("m..  in  n  letter  from  tliiit  . 
prtnilemMD.dul-'d  Mir'-li  .".lb,  l-.H  :     '•  With  \ 
Baker's  KurnoiiC,  dnrini;  hi\d:iyrt,  in  whieli  '■ 
the  TTiI  w.M  eitrel'iilly  wei^jb'-d.  the   con-  , 
auiii|>iion  w-i^  lii,g.")l  Ihs.      The  fcininee  w.is 
ibcn  eiitiniy  removed,  and  ivstired  to  t'ue 
comiiiuii  l"irm,  inid  ilnrini.'    si^    sn'Ti-es-^ive  i 
diiVH,  in  wiiieh  tlieeoal  w:m  enrefully  wc!;:h- 
ed  as  bcliire,  tlie  coiisumi'Lion  w,is  Ui,4"J(l  ■ 
\lm,,  witli-i'it  ;iTiy  iniTC.Tie  m  lln:  [jriiiluetinn  , 
of  ^t":iiii—  -btuviii^'  n  rownll  ot*  'J."*  per  cent, 
in    fjivor  of    llnUer'j.     i'' II nine.'."      Meiisi.*. 
D.  !■'.  Ti'-iiMii  A  i?.m,  imder  dale  f>f  Mircb  ' 
I  It'i,  l-'.'il,  .slul-.ilinr  in  their  eh'."«ji'-;il  e.^tiib-  ' 
lisbnieiit,  ;i  .irivin;:  uf  IVniii  OTi  to  ^il  per  I'ent.  ■ 
in  eotiMiinipliu)!  nll'nol  li;is  ln-ei)  ellerled  by 
th"  Miniiii-e.     Am<iniii>t)ierti'-!i'»">niiiihofi[s  j 
sill' ■e^s  in  Li'Tiiai'iiiu.  is  rlie   tnllnwiiiij  ex- 
ir:i  l  friiiii  ii  lell<Tbe;iriii;,r  ,|  ,i,.  ^Jairli  ;tl-t.  , 
l~'il,  fiinii  iiii':  oi  llie  !irji-jt  aiiii  lie.-tt  known 
iiliiiitTs  in  ilie  slate,  who  is  !!■■«'  d-iily  niiri:; 
It  in  bis  r' linery  :      "  I  tun  .-'ill  exei-ei!iii;;ly 
pleiiriuil  wilb  ni_\  boilers   ;is   set   on  Bilker's  \ 
nidn.     My  eiii'Mieer  tindfireim-n  '•nyiliatwe 
li.ivenet'erli:id  n  fiirnaee  wlii.-b  t'.u>kso  little  I 
wiiuJ  or  made  sleaiu  so  easy."  ' 


3, — ROOKS  FROX  LBA  &  BLAKCHARD. 
\.— Turkey  and  itt  Destiny.— By  Charles 

McFarlane,  Esq.    S  rolnmes.     Lea  and 

Blanchanl,  1^50. 

We  published  an  elaborate  article  on 
Turkey  in  our  Revuw  for  Mamti,  and  in  the 
course  of  it  took  occaeioo  to  speak  very 
fre-pientlyof  the  work  of  MrFarlanc,  wbieh 
is  the  latest  aodliest  authority  we  have  U}>on 
that  countrj'.  The  author  viaited  it  in  1''^ 
and  li*4S,  and  has  also  published  tin  earlier 
work,  CDthlcd  "  Conittantinople  in  HW." 
When  Dr.  Lawrence  Smith  was  iu  lljis  city 
last  winter,  on  his  return  trom  the  Turkish 
Empire,  he  expressed  some  vague  intention 
of  preparing  a  volume  upon  tlic  same  subject 
from  bis  extensive  notes. 

2.— 5"A«  Raee.i  of  Afcn.—\  Fragment.— 
By  Robert  Knox,  M.  D.  Wh  have  staict 
on  several  occadions,  how  imponanl  we  re- 
t^anled  tbo  phiUntbropist's,  atate.'iinnii'*,  and 
political  economist's  researchcti  into  the  na- 
ture and  charneterof  the  racesof  men,  audit 
would  aiford  us  much  pleasure  to  annlyre 
Dr.  Knox's  work,  did  time  and  space  now 
admit.  We  cjn  only  give  the  titV<of  his 
i'hapt<fr3,  arf  a  s^m.!  index  of  the  field  he  has 
embraced.  Dr.  Knox  considers  iliat  in  the 
history  of  hmnan  afl'itrSj  too  inueh  stre* 
cannot  be  laid  upon  R.*t'E.  '•  Rare  is  evcry- 
tbin;;;  liieratiirt;,  Bcionee,  an,  iu  u  »orl. 
I'i^-ilizaiion  depend  on  iL"  lie  sayg  a;;nin: 
•'As  the  orient!  nf  these  races  is  In^l  iii  tlie 
prist,  1  imee  tli'-ni  from  ihe  presi-nr  tu'wanli 
the  p:ist;  froui  the  partially  kiiDwn  to  ibe 
iDtuUy  unknown.  Well  ineanini,-  iierrtiins 
dread  the  uTiestion  of  race;  they  wiwi  ii  >ft 
wbire  I'ritehanl  did,  lb:it  i\  where  Hi;>p> 
eraiep  |.rft  it.  Bultliis  eannol  be.  Tin-  liU- 
niaji  miii'l  i«  free  In  think,  if  not  on  the 
Rliine  'ir  on  thi^  Tlianies,  at  lon^t  on  tlio 
Ohio  ami  ilie  Missouri.' 

The  work  embraces  the  substance  of  a 
nericd  of  leerurcs  delivered  in  Li)nd<m.  r^iih- 
ji'ct ; — IliJtnry  of  Snxon.  or  j*i"nudiniv:aii 
races :  Pbyriiological  Law-^i  ol'  Lif- ;  tiie  tiip- 
.leys,  (.'oiuice,  Jew?,  Phieiiieian.'^.  monuiiicr- 
tal  rec'iniij;  ilio  Dark  Il:iivs  «f  Men;  ihf 
(.'elts,  (Jermriiis,  Slavons.  t'armati:ma  ;  Knij- 
land  and  her  (.'ol"nie»;  Jewtidi  ('bnjinili'jy. 
(If  tlie  Negro,  be  hays;  "With  one  iln'ii- 
sand  white  men,  all  the  bl,iek:<  of  Pt.  Pu 
mingo  could  be  defeated."  "  Can  the  blick 
racei  become  civilized?  I  should  »ay  ti<<t  V 
p.  162. 
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S,—Phy»ieal  Gcogn/j'Ay'-B^  Mary  Somcr- 
TiUe,  autliorof  llie  "  Physienl  arirnci-rf/' 
etc.  Scrond  Americna,  I'rom  nt-w  London 


edition,  witli  additlotia  and  a  glo^taary. 

Mary  Bomcrviltc  ia  a  name  liigh  in  tbe 
ranka 
to 

knowledge  relating  to  tbe  aanli  and  man.  I  ^°"B  *»  ni"tory. 
She  hna  been  aided  by  llie  viewi  in   (Ji>f-    'i.—Bceehniil : — . 


Brothers,  with  several  fine  en^vingB  of 

Eiiimttt,   Fitzgerald,  See.,  v/itli  iketclicB 

uf   theHR  gentlemen,  uiid   Cur:  an,  t^atnp- 

Bon,  Tone,  MeN'eTen,  eir. 

Etery  imelligem  Iri^iuian   ^lionld  bave 


.ks<J«-ie«.-e,  and  bcr  rcsonrcls  appear  i  *«  work  m.d  all  who  »ympaUn«  with 
bave  been  exhausted  npoii  thU  vo\unie.  ^'«  "trugglea  of  th»t  ^fted  hm  nnforto- 
ich     cmbrares    an    extrnaive    area    of   I«»»<' P«VPJ*'-    The  '•  Lnited  ImUinon    be- 


Sh 

mo»,  and  intended  a  phyi^icnl  atlaa,  hot 
wa*  deterred  by  the  abriticed  ediiioii  of 
Keith  .1obnson'»  nnlendid  worV  iaAuiiig  froin 
the  presrf.  It*  thi4  hook  is  to  he  plnred 
into  the  liaiido  of  Southoni  youth,  aa  well 
ax  scholars.  w«  reeoiiiinend  in  a  new  edi- 
tion, that  those  parta  of  the  USd  chaiiier 
bei'mined,wliir-li  are  »o  worm  for  n/w//(*ofl. 
and 
Sout" 


id  so  hitter  upon  the  in»tituiions    of  tbe  ,         m     /■< ■     •  ji    i 

.ui1i.     For  eximide,  "  .S/«tvry.  that  -tain    ^■~T'"=.  Commts»n,,cr :    or,  Dr  J 
,  the   huuiau    race,  which  /orrup«  the]      /«y«m:"'''^By  G.  P.  R.James. 


-A  Fi  anconia  Story. — By 
the  author  of  the  *'UoUo  Bunks."  for 
ehildren,  with  illuitraiioiiti,  handHomely 
Itoutid  in  cloth.  The  other  rulumeitof  the 
nories,  arc  MaUiulUy  Wattacr,  Mary  JSr- 
tkinc,  Mary  Bill — a  pretty  euLuiet. 
3. — fjOttthn  Liihor  and  the  Londim  Poor,— 
By  H.  Mahew,  with  illusiraiiuiia.  Pan  3. 
Price  \-2\  cenln. 

Lvnaiieo 

A  novel, 

from  Harpers. 

5. — Thr    Mt/iif  of  Canaisljvcl.   and  tke 

Bl-Thamx  :    A  Novel.     By  Misa  Lcalie. 

f  ulilialu'd  by  Hart. 
<i. — Leonard  S>'rma»dah :  or^  The  Thng 

lirothrrn.   New- York;     Lon^'A;  Urotlier. 
7. — Coin  Chart  Afnutuil,  wiih  fncniniilea  of 

all  coins  in  ein'ulation.     Price  J&  ecnta. 

Mr.  Mori^nn  hai  for  iinle  a  (rreut  variety  of 
Entilibh  wnrka ;    all  tbe   new   publicntions 


inasU-r  aa  much  as  the  alave," — P.  4.")<1. 
"  Tbe  nonhoru  (Anieriean)  Mates  have 
noblv  declared  every  man  free  who  aeia 
hi«  foot  on  their  territory." — P.  45?.  We 
ousht  to  add,  and  ■'  noblff"  reaieted  the 
fujj'ilivo  slave  laws! 

4. — Hints  to  5;»r/jiMc;i.— Note-*  on  Sbnot- 
in;^ — hahitnof  birdfl — ihedoif,  the:;itii,  tield 

and  the  kib.-hen.    By  K.  J.  Lewia,  M.U. 

These  arc    all  very    interetiting   toiiii-«,  |  of  iionlicni  lioi].-«r!«,  all  Miignzine'!!.  Hrviewa, 
and  the  book  a  very  interesting;  and  hniid-'  Newr^jinpers   ef:.,  and  a  lari,'e  uiid  a^doried 
tsome  one,  and  the  very  tiling  for  southern  ■  atwk  of  Si;iiioMen-,  etc.,  etc.    Si:  Kxobange 
sponiin<-n,  who,  thtink  Goi:l.  arc  stilt  nuiner- :  Plaee,  Post  OtlUe. 
ou.-i  eiiou;rh,  I  

I  ">. — rAUTHLKTS  Altl)  I'KRIOItlCALS. 

5. — Mr.inolrs  of  William  Wirt. — By  John       1.  Diteotirst  hr fore  the  < i ro'lunl i ns!  Ctata 

V.  Kennedy.       3  vols.     With  a  hplendid  i  of  thr  C-fl'iff  <{}   Churlt-xton.     JVl...  l.-^il. 

steel  [lorirait.  by  Pnif,  J.  \\".  MiJf,i.     Our  intercut  in  nlma 

Mr.  Win  was  for  twelvr;  ve:.r»  Attoni.-v    "'"'' »"  '""■^•"^  everyfhiiii;  nhiiin-  lo  it  have 

General  of  the  TTnited    St.iteit,  and  hi^  re-    a  1"'»1'" ';•'''";'■     Like  .-v.ryllini-tromibo 

p..tati.mf«r  rlo-ineacc  an.l  brilliiui  forensic    f*""'  f"'.'*  Mile*,  this  dw-'ourse  is  able  auU 

talent  isoo-exti.'n:»iTC  with  ih"  iiiuioii.      Hia    instructive. 

connection  wiili  tlic  t;reiit  Burr  rnhfi  lo  a  ._>.  TheCumprmniK^lhcConntitiition.and 
matter  ot  deeply  inlcreatmu'  hi*u.ry,  Hi^  the  Vaion.  Thisi»fr..in  the  Vin-ioia  press, 
pnpens,  entitled  the  '"BntiBh  Spy,-  and  XU-  „„j  .^t,|y  di-«rii.H,cs  th.-  Compron.ise,  which 
"Lite  ol  .Piiinck  Ilenrj-,  have  been  n-.  ;,  rcjnnh  nt^  u  triumph  over  tli»-  ij<.iiib. 
nni.li  rend  aa  any  works  of  l.ie  age.  The  Hnwcvvr,  <il.l  Virginia lier-elf.  in  h- r  Ut^o- 
publi:<litfd  lcttet»  ot  Mr.  Wirt  m  these  /„//,„,,  [i,c  otlierMav.  Bpp.-«rs  t- be  :.  itis- 
vluioed  arc  uiuong  tlie  iii.|>t  uitrnetiv,.  r„..|,  a„a  .oun^eU  n^■to  Ve  .-«.  t-.-^and,  to 
par*.^.  The  editor  any.^:  "I  like  to  pr.--  .hv  the  trnth.  we  are  ven,- nnnh  tind  .,f  dm 
ijen>  M  tbe  w..tld  a  man  great ly  bclov.-d  s-iLiert,  which  liaa  cciiacri  to  br  .,  i.racliml 
lor  hM  -.H-ial  virtuoa,  a  man  nl  h-iiera  and  .,.,^:.  j,,.  ,i.,,  ,vnv.  in  the  pamol  :.'t  belon! 
wmnij  hlemry  auihilion  a  public  (uiiciion-  ^^  ,l,i,'llevifw  *i-  .motod  as  'Dr.  l!  ,p', 
arv,  WHO  had  no  rehf. h  tor  in.lin,-..  and  ,>(« «i^.c,V(/  J,Wi,,^.-  If  ih.-  pnnJer'i 
who  waa  ro,Ke<,.,enUy  but  little  idem.hed  .^.^ii  hud  ii-thin-  to  do  with  it— we  inav 
with  that  public  hwiory  whic...  &..-  ,^^  ^  sav.  f.Tveiitl>— -Tlii*  i.- f:.iiie  !" 
may  tit.  :iii<iilii-r  time    present  u  fketcli   ol  ■     * 

Mr.  Wirt,  but  in  the  niennwiiile  tnke  plt-a-        ■<.  M'-niry'it   ll'inth  rui.l  Cv^rinf*  i<f  tl,e 
Flire  in  rccnniiuendin:!  Mr.  Kennedy'^    la- 1  -Sea ;  trmn  the  .'\p]i'-iidjx  t"  the  Washing- 


bora. 

4. — ])0<iK9  MIUM  J.  r.  MumiA.\. 
l.—  friik    Cii/'ft'ilertTtr.t  att'f    JiJu'li'm    of 
i;-"^.     Ily  Hi-nry  M.  ('leld.      Pubii-ihcd 
in  iho  h-iriil!*oine'<t  .ityle   o'.    IlnrjK'r  anrl 


t'lii  Antroiiiimical  ObtnTvulinn-t  lor  1i^'1(>, 
Feb.,  ItfM-  1'hi:4  id>li*  w<irki>f  Lieut.  Mau: 
ly  i»  a  i{iiarltj  ]intii]ih!c(,  of  over  l"'ii  [i;it,'(>a, 
iiud  liuK  im  inlere^t  l"r  every  hiiottific  innn 
'■r  H-lii)bir  iti  the  iKilion.  \\'<>  iinliii'ii  in  mit 
hint  thi-  :iuthur'p  idea  i>l'  tlio  »tmo^|>licrtf  and 
eleetriciiv. 
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4.  ContcieUce  attd  the  Conttituiion,  with  '  atid  conBumptinn  of  Suj^ar,  wbicli  had  ap- 
remarks  on  the  receut  Speech  of  Daniel  peaml  previoufly  in  tho  leading  iournals  nf 
. -Wcboier  cm  Slavery.  3y  M.  Stuart,  lato  tbe  connlry,  nnd  whii'li  we  liB'l  t'lippe'-l  out. 
Prol'cfliwr  al  Amlovor,  Mais.  Although  we  The  figures  for  our  own  eouiitrj-  wvre  erni- 
couhl  find  much  to  conirovert  and  oppose  in  aeons,  and  conld  only  hnve  heen  inirnded  as 
the  pamphlcr,  yetitia  an  able  one,  anaintlie  '  itrery  average  ajtprixi'imafioH.  Wf  noii'.-cd 
main  fair  and  just  towards  thu  South.  The  it  as  soon  as  the  number  npnt>nr<.-d,  nnd  nar 
higher  law  fiuds  on  favor  with  the  author,  miention  was  aflerward^  called  (•>  x\v'.  ^ub- 
Wnich  hns  suljocted  him,  it  seems,  to  rome  jert  Jiy  a  writer  over  the  atziiatnri.'  ot  '*  TjH- 
nonhcni  ostracisin.  Of  the  Sooth  ho  Ba,ya :  fonrc/w.."  We  deemed  il  iinpnii>er  to  r.'ply 
•'I  cannot  quit  without  addinp  a  few  r«-  to  that  letter,  but  publisb«M  in  ihc  Mny 
mtrke  on  the  assiimption,  that  c\vt\  slave-  nmnbcr,  p.  ■'ifi4,  a  correct  and  roiiiiirehfn.<;ve 
holder  must  b«  denied  the  title  of  o  Chris-  tableofpruduetionandsiipply.btfiMg  n^siircil 
tun.  It  is  noiiooiuui'h  to  say.  ihiit  nonmn,  that  our  readers  rould  not  be  led  ;!sTrny 
ialiifl  sobei  senses.  c:in  believe  or  xny  thnt  by  a  single  statcmeut,  coui>idcriii^  wlint  cx- 
there  are  no  Christians  in  the  South  who  n*ii<ivc  and  elaborate  Rt.itisiifs  wo  have  puh- 
on  owners  of  slaves.     There  ore  tboui*am!s    limbed  for  live  years  npon  sugar. 

of  riaeter?   and   mistreBsen,   of   exfiiiplnr^'  

'Christian  livt':(  and  conversation,"     Were--       ...  i  ■     ,     .       •      e    i.    ^        t   w 

joice  the  Profc.rtor  lias  diacoruo^l  this.  „  A  b.oin;aphical  sketch  of  the  In.e  J.  AJ  . 

^  „    ,  .     -  ,.    ,,,    ,        „         Moneno,   Historian  ol   the    Valley   of  the 

6.  t>kak*pcannDravuiUc  Works.  Bufi-  Mississippi,  prepared bv  Profi>»or  Fnr^hey, 
ton  edili.Hi:  i^hillms  fc  Sainpami.  Wh  must  remain  over  to  mi'r  uexl,  as  aUo  sevc- 
ploy  8f|iarate]y.  and  price  2..  cents.  We  ralvorv  able  and  iiutnirtivo  arii.-Ie.*:  <mi:.r.i! 
haveb'.-forc  us  A 03.  3o  and  30,  iwr,  and  '  oihcra,' one  on  the  "  DUeoses  and  Iii^eas 
Rmw  aiul  Jnltet.  ^^^  \  -^-uii^  lo  the  cotton-plani." 

EDITORIAL  KUTE3.  | 

We  have  rerrived  from  the  pnWi-diprs', 


late 
mised 


,.,  ,        ,  .         e  rt  ,    '      W  e  have  rerrived  from  the  puNiiAiipr!', 

We  rei?Tel  that  th.i  review  of  Gayarre  n    M„n,i,v  &.  Co.,  Baltimore,  the  "  Wnloi::, 

te  llisMry  of  Louisiana,  which  we  pro- 1  ofBU/utpofEjt''ia,iiV'  in  tivevob,m.->.  bnr 

mised,  u  not  rca.Iv.      As  it  will  he  (juite  ,  „„  i^jg  ,0^  „oti.o  this  mouth.— I'roin  Mr. 

len;iThy  nud  lh..ron;,'h.  we  have  prelV-rred  to    j.  L.  Jourdnn,  eolo    aireut   for    LoNisiana, 

poHtpoiif    ir  ;"<•»!;    "««■      A   ^ew-York^ny.y„.,.,■^p,v.,y^,,,i//,;,y-«y■  V,j.,AJ/-ve- 

wrtter  says  of  Mr.  «ayarre :  j  ^/c/i/— a  ufcefnl  and  imcresring  w..rli,  whi^b 

"In   thi'  luxury  of  iiis  pride  of  desorip-    we    will    noiire    next   nmnih.— yrom    Mr, 

turn   for  hi*   uriiive    sintc,  yo"    Helei-t    llie  '  Chanipoiuier.  hi.s  valuable  "  Suj-'ar     Sliiie- 

ftatriotic  si'hi'liir.     His  sketch  of  .lolin  Law. ;  ment  for  leJD-'Ol.'' 
roni  till'  birth  ol'  ihiw  srhemer  at  Kilinhurf,', '  

tohi.do:ithalV.-ui.-e,i.-nsiriki|.L'»ior,-o=.u        Tlios-^of  o.ir«./rr  ;7;:c^r.«who  ai^- .-xWr.lo.; 
of  bML-raphy.     H.^deirn|.li'jiioi  Hienv.Ue  s    ^j,;^  „^,,,„i    ^-^.^^^  j,^,.^  ^  e.^^x  e.n.iv.lci.t-  It  is 
laii.lini:.   <:.   no   loss   riUvtivi;  tor  drainaii>-    an  aciduilwhichoannol  .vt-ur  apilri. 
'.  ■■'.  beauty.  

^■^  We   ppi.Ve   of  the  Phisfrtite.i  Mxiemi  ^  Our  ajrenta  evcrywhciv  are  ino,.: -u.-co.-- 

■■  TTjrhv  K.iilall,  of  the   Pic^vmie.  hi  oiir  f'll.  and  we  ore  truly  L^r..i.Miil  t.r  il.c  >,y:df 

\.gf.  *  syiopnthics  cxprcssi'ii  lur  llif   Jt'-vii-w  lr..iii 

•"'Mr.   Ken.lnll   wa^  most    fortunate    ;-,  '  eWy  .juurt^er.  Weh:vv.-S!i!lm:ir.y  ri  .r.- i.ii- 

:uri.i-  ih-  forvi.res  of  Carl  N.-bol.  an  artist  pr'-V'-uients  and  adoiiion*  1:1  i.ro;'.vs->  an.i  it 

u.f.-a.lv   Lm-wi.  t^.  liiioe.  who-^e  knowled-n  our  Inemls  wdl   Al.l    standi.;  «.-   thr.it^h 

of  i<,|.o..rM'hi'"d  rnRi.K.-iinir  aii.I  l.-ni;  r<■^i-  (nt^ther  3-crtr,  we  ph-d--?   ihoin  n  w.-rl:  lot 

dem-o  1.1   M.-viro,  .'n.i.R-mlv  oiulili.-d  him  ^''"•ond  to  any  m  exibien.-.--  ot  ih.-  kn..i.  ;i';^ 

f«r:i..-..>n..i:>hii.„'whiitKc.;d.i;lro.iuirodt^  U.  whi.^h  ihoy  bhall  be  able  to  ur^-e  mw  oh 

.,.-.  c'iio;t!ule  his  iinL'iiilir-<!:it  .lo^igii.     Mr.  N<'-  JC'-Uon-  

'  •  bid  U  II  (ii-rniiu  by  birlli,  ami  coiiiiili-tc  1 

:•  ' .  bis  ri,!h';:i;iie  v.iiifniion,  im-biilioi,'  eiii^iiioiT-        Thos»'  ludchied  on  old  ac.'-.mm''.  uroii  tt;-.- 

-.  ".■,'  iijir,  at  crii.'  iif  tlio  (ItTinsii  I'nivrrhiri'S — \k  ut-w  year  now  bciiinnin:;,  will  re'-i- inl'T  i? 

£  further  jii'rii'.'tp  1   himself  in    arrliili'Ctiin;  as  e:irly  a."*  tbty  'ini.     Our  wi..rU  '■^■::ia;ii-' 

V-'.  and  ilravviiij  in  l':in.s  nnd  Itily.     Duriui'  ti  flua- Ihrt'*  I'li-  ijuaniity  of  nnir.T  ii  A'A  tr.r 

i.'-  residi-iiii-  iif  lil'ici'n  yi-ars  in  Sl-'xii'o,  hi:  prO'  tirst  yi-nr.  and  \*  t"i>urtinn.'Sinor>'»'\p'-ii?ivi-lo 

'7''.  dui'i'd  il  lii'ainit'nlly  illn united  work  ai  .^lOiJ  us,  witiioul  additional fbar:;i?  to  oidja-iii'iT-* 

'.;V.. '  n  iiipv.'-Jii'.ih  .1  'A  I';<'li;rt\-^]iio  :iinl  .■Nrflm-.i-  I  

f:  .  ,nak.s.hi;i....,k.Mr,'»Kdviar.-in  A.n.!ri-a.l      -  .:^' The   /-./.nir-ry  number.    l-..l,,^va- 

S?'  warm  r.-rs,.,.=d  Iri.n-lMnp  of  \V.u,\.  Hum-    -'^r^^-'^  "^^'  ""'  "'^  ''"^  ''"'"  '<:;V  "  ^^■"^=■     ^'; 

',    ■■  bold.,  wl-o,  :,H  a  ron.pliinont  t-   him.  wrote  .  ■'"  ""'";^"--'*-  ^i'  Va.Ua.-e  t'.  U.,  .1  vv.-  .■.;;....  jot 

v.-  the  P  .In-e  ,0  his  w.,r.  on  Mexir.,."                  -""*:  "^ "'""  ''["''■....V  '"  ""'  "'.-no.  I.v..r 

^a..\  '                                                                         ;  iin  wilh  the  number,  il  they  can  >prn-e  it  ?  \Vi« 

*■*-  I  alsiidexire  Au!.'u<t,l?Jf*,  and  rvlinury,  J-i-' 

;■*•      .  Tn  OUT  K'/yJC'/ry  number,  pnjre  00.'»,  we  1 — or  even  .Tunuary  and  March,  l-.'il.     :?eiid 

; I  ■■  published  aoiue  slatistit-s  of  the  protlucliou  '  by  luafl,  and  we  will  (r""c  the  value. 


